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cow  baillie, .--. 

1.  The  male  servant  on  a  farm  who  lays 
provender  before  the  cows,  and  keeps  them 
clean.    Sometimes  applied  in  contempt  to  a 
ploughman  who  is  slovenly  and  dirty. 

2.  A  ludicrous  designation  for  a  cow-herd, 
one  whose  magistratieal  authority  does  not 
extend  beyond  his  drove. 

OOW-basll,  s.    Saponaria  vaccaria. 

cow-beck,  s.  A  mixture  of  hair  and  wool 
for  hats. 

cow-bird,  *, 

Ornithology : 

1  A  popular  name  for  the  American  Yellow- 
billed  Cuckoo,  Coccyzus  americanut,  founded 
on  the  note  of  the  bird,  which  resembles  the 
word  ' '  cow  "  often  repeated.  It  is  a  migratory 
bird,  coming  from  the  south  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Canada  in  April  and  May,  and  re- 
turning  in  autumn.  Called  also  the  Cow- 
bunting  and  the  Cattle-bird. 

2.  Molothrus  pecoris.     [MoLQTHRUS.] 

3.  A  local  name  for  the   Yellow  Wagtail 
(Motacilla  rail). 

cow  blakes,  i.  pi.    Dried  cow-dung  used 
as  fuel. 
cow-boy,  s. 

1.  A  boy  who  looks  after  cows. 

2.  A  man  employed  in  the  care  of  cattle  on 
•  ranch.    (Amer.) 

3.  A  local  Irish  name  for  the  Ring-ouzel  (q.  v.). 

4.  (PI.).:  A  name  given  to  a  band  of  marauders 
who,  during  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence, infested  the  neutral  ground  between  the 
two  sides,  and  plundered  the  Revolutionists. 

cow-bunting,  *.    [COW-BIRD  (1).] 

cow-cakes,  ».  Wild  Parsnip.  The 
Heraeleum  sphondylium  of  Linn,  is  called  the 
Cow-parsnip.  But  this  seems  rather  to  be  the 
Pastinaca  sylvestris.  (Jamieson.) 

cow-calf,  a.  A  female  calf,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  a  bull-calf,  which  is  a 
male  one. 

cow  -carl,  s.  A  bugbear,  one  who  intimi- 
dates others. 

COW-catcher,  s.  An  inclined  frame,  rued 


--  .;• 


COW-CATCHER. 

principally  in  America,  placed  in  front  of  a 
locomotive  to  throw  obstructions  from  the 
track. 

cow-chervil,  s.    A  name  for  Anthriscus 
gylvestris,  called  also  Cow-parsley,  Ac. 

cow-clogweed,  *.    Heraeleum  sphondy- 


cow-clover, s.  (1)  Trifolium  pratense, 
(2)  T.  medium. 

cow-cracker,  «.    SUeneinflata.    (Scotch.) 

cow-craik,  s.  A  mist  with  an  easterly 
Wind.  (Scotch.) 

cow-cress,  s.    Lepidium  campestre. 

*  cow-dab,  s.  The  same  as  COWSHED  (q.  v.). 

cow-fat,  s.  The  Red  Valerian,  Centran- 
thus  ruber. 

cow-feeder,  s.  A  dairyman  who  sells 
milk  ;  one  who  keeps  cows,  feeding  them  for 
their  milk  in  the  meantime,  and  to  be  sold 
when  this  fails.  (Scotch.) 


cow  fish, «. 

1.  A  name  commonly  applied  in  Orkney  to 
Mactra  lutraria,  Mya  arenaria,  or  any  other 
large  oval  shell-fish. 

2.  The  Manatee.    (Wallace:  Travels  on  the 
Amazon,). 

3.  Loosely  applied  to  smaller  cetaceans,  u 
dolphins  or  porpoises. 

4.  Ostracion  guadricorne,  a  tropical  fish, 
from  the  horn-like  spines  over  the  eyes. 

COW-foot,  s.    Senecio  Jacobcea. 

COW-grass,  s.  Various  plants,  none  of 
them  real  grasses.  Spec.,  (1)  Trifolium  me- 
dium, (2)  T.  pratense,  particularly  the  culti- 
vated variety  of  it,  T.  pratense  perenne  :  these 
two  plants  are  papilionaceous.  (3)  Polygonurn 
aviculare,  one  of  the  Buckwheats. 

*  cow-hearted,  a.    Cowardly. 
cow-heave,  s.    Tussilago  Farfara. 

cow-heel.  *.  The  foot  of  a  cow  or  ox 
•tewed  to  a  jelly  ;  the  dish  so  prepared. 

COW-herb,  t.    Saponaria  vaccaria. 

cow-herd,  '  couherde,  kouherd, 
*  kowherde,  s.  One  who  attends  to  cattle. 

cow-hide,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  hide  of  a  cow  ;  leather  made  of  the 
hide  of  a  cow. 

2.  A  kind  of  whip  made  of  a  cow's  hide. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  leather  tanned  from  a 
cow's  hide. 

cow-hide,  v.t.  [Eng.  cow,  and  hide.]  To 
thrash  with  a  whip  of  cow's  hide. 

cow-horn,  s.    The  horn  of  a  cow. 

H  Cow-horn  forceps :  A  dentist's  instrument 
for  extracting  molars.  That  for  the  upper  jaw 
has  one  hooked  prong  like»a  cow's  horn,  the 
other  prong  being  gouge-shaped.  The  cow- 
horn  forceps  for  the  lower  molars  has  two 
curved  prongs,  which  hook  between  the  pairs 
of  side-roots  of  the  molar.  (Knight.) 

cow-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  in  which 
cows  are  kept. 

COW-hubby,  s.    A  cow-herd. 

"  He  gaif  till  hir  ane  aple-ruby, 
Oramerce,  quod  scho,  my  kind  cowhubby." 

Evergreen,  U.  21. 

cow-ill,  s.  Any  disease  to  which  a  cow 
is  subject.  (Scott.) 

COW-keep,  s.    Heraeleum  sphondylium. 

cow-keeper,  s.  One  who  keeps  cows  ;  a 
dairyman. 

"...  here's  my  master.  Victorian,  yesterday  a  cow- 
keeper,  and  to-day  a  gentleman  .  .  ."—Longfellow: 
The  Spanith  Student,  i.  2. 

cow-keeping,  s.  The  business  of  keep- 
ing cows  for  dairy  purposes  ;  dairy-farming. 

cow-lady,  s.  The  insect  now  called  a 
lady  vow,  or  ladybird.  [COCCINELLA.] 

' '  A  paire  of  buskins  they  did  bring      . 
Of  the  cow-ladyet  corafl  wing." 

Mutarum  .OeZieur,  .1656.    (.Varra.) 

*  cow-leech,  s.  One  who  professes  to  cure 
the  diseases  of  cows. 

*cow-leech,  v.i.  To  profess  to  understand 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  cows. 

*  cow-leeching,  s.    The  profession  of  a 
cow-leech. 

cow-lick,  s.  A  tuft  of  hair  on  the  human 
forehead,  so  named  from  its  being  turned  back 
as  if  licked  by  a  cow. 

cow-man,  s.    A  man  who  attends  to  cows. 

*  cow-meat,  s.  Fodder,  pasture. 

COW  -  mumble,  s.  Two  umbelliferous 
plants,  (1)  Anthriscus  sylvestris,  (2)  Heraeleum 
sphondylium. 

cow-paps,  «. 

1.  Lit. :  The  teats  of  a  cow. 

2.  Fig. :  The  name  given  by  the  fishermen 
to  Akyonium  digitatum,  an  Asteroid  Polype. 
[ALCYONIUM.] 

COW-parsley,  s.  (I)  Anthriscus  iylvesMs 
(Chcerophyllum  sylve$tre),(2)  Heracleum  Panaces. 


cow-parsnip,  s.  [So  called  because  tha 
plant  is  good  fodder  for  cows.  (Turner.)] 
Heracleum  sphondylium,  or  any  other  species 
of  the  genus. 

cow-pat,  a.    Cow-dung. 

t  COW-pea,  s.  Trifolium,  medium.  It  U 
called  also  Cow-grass,  &c.,  but  is  neither  a 
pea  nor  a  grass  :  it  is  a  trefoil  or  clover. 
[CLOVER,  TRIFOLIUM.] 

cow-pen,  s.    A  pen  or  shed  for  cows. 

OOW-plant,  s.  Any  plant  of  the  ascle- 
piadaceous  genus  Gymnemn,  and  specially  (J. 
lactiferum,  which  grows  in  Ceylon.  It  is  called 
by  the  natives  Kiriaghuua,  and  yields  a  milk 
used  for  food. 

cow-quakers,  s.  The  same  u  COW- 
QUAKES,  1. 

cow-quakes,  s. 

1.  Dot.  :  (1)  Quaking-grass,    Briza  media; 
(2)  Spergula  arvensis. 

2.  Veter.  :  An  infection  of  cattle,  Ac. 

COW-  rattle,  s.  (1)  Lychnis  vespertina; 
(2)  Silent  inflata. 

cows  and  -calves,  cows  and  calves, 

».  pi.    The  flowers  of  Arum  maculatum. 

cow's  lungwort,  s.  A  common  name  for 
the  mullein  (Verbascum  thapsus). 

cpw's-mouth,  s.  The  Cowslip,  Primula 
veris.  (Scotch.) 

OOW-Stone,  s.  A  local  popular  name  for  a 
boulder  of  the  green  sand  formation.  (Ogilvie.) 

cow  stripp  ling,     cow-stropple,    «. 

The  Primrose. 

COW-thistle,  s.    A  doubtful  plant  men- 
tioned in  Mascal's  Government  of  Cattle  (1662X 
"  Like  a  mare  that  were  knapping  on  a  coa-tkiXU."-* 
Breton:  I  Pray  You,  p.  6  (Daviet). 

cow-tree,  s. 

1.  Various  milky  trees.    Specially,  a  largo 
tree,    Brosimum  Galactodendron,     sometimes 
called     Galactodendron    utile.        It     belongs 
to  the  order  Artocarpacese.     It  has  oblong- 
pointed  rough  leaves,  ten  inches  long,  alter- 
nate with  each  other,  with  parallel  ribs  running 
laterally  from  the  mid-rib.    When  wounded  ib 
emits  a  highly  nutritious  milky  juice  with  aa 
agreeable  balsamic  smell.      It  is  chemically 
akin  to  cow's  milk.    According  to  Humboldt, 
it  grows  only  on  the  Cordilleras  of  the  coast 
of  Caracas,  where  it  is  called  Palo  de  Vaca,  or 
Arbol  de  Leche.    The  negroes  and  other  poor 
natives  of  the  region  fatten  upon  its  milk. 

2.  The  Hya-Hya,   Taberncemontana  utilit, 
found  in  South  America. 

3.  F  icus  Saussureana,  and  other  Fici  (Figs). 

4.  ClusAa  Galactodendron. 

cow-troopial,  s.    [COW-BUNTINO.) 
COW-weed,  s.    Chcerophyllum  sylvestre. 

cow-wheat,  s.  The  common  name  for 
the  personated  genus  Melampyrum,  of  which 
several  species  exist  in  Britain,  the  most  abun- 
dant being  the  Common  Yellow  Cow-wheat 
(Melampyrum  pratense).  It  grows  in  Epping 
Forest  and  many  other  places. 

cow-wort,  s.    A  plant,  cfeum  itr&onuw. 
co"w  (2),  s.    [COWL.]    A  cowl. 


(3),  s.    [Cow,  v.] 

1.  A  scarecrow,  a  bugbear. 

"To  Southron  still  a  fearfull  grievous  eon." 

Hamilton  :  Wallace,  bk.  viii..  p.  U& 

2.  A  hobgoblin.    (Scotch.) 

C<Jw,  v.t.    [Icel.  kuga  =  to  cow.] 

1.  To  intimidate,  to  abash,  to  terrify,  to 
deprive  of  spirit,  to  dishearten. 

"...  the  disastrous  event  of  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head  had  not  cowed,  but  exasperated  the  people,  .  .  . 
—Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

*  2.  To  upbraid,  to  rate,  to  scold. 
*3L  To  excel,  to  exceed,  to  surpass. 


cow'-age,  *. 

C<Jw  -an  (1),  s.    [?  Gael,  cobhan  =  box,  ark. 
(N.S.D.)]    A  fishing-boat 


boil,  b£y ;  pout,  jowl ;  eat,  9611,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tian  =  sham    -tlon,  -sion-sfcun ;  -tion,  -gion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  a  bel,  del. 
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"...   thirty   large  cotrant  or   f.sher-boaU,  .  .  ."— 

Wodrov:  Uut..ii.  M6. 

C0~w  an  (2),  s.   [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  A  term  of  contempt,  applied  to  one  who 
does  the  wurk  of  a  mason,  but  has  not  been 
regularly  bred  to  it. 

2.  Also  used  to  denote  one  who  builds  dry 
walls,  otherwise  denominated  a  dry-diker. 

"  A  boat  carpenter,  joiner,  cowan,  (or  builder  of  stone 
without  mortar,)  get  Is.  at  the  minimum,  and  good 
maintenance."— P.  ilorvtn,  Argylei.  Statiu.  Ace..  X. 
867.  M. 

&TOne  who  is  not  a  Freemason. 
4.  A*  sneak,  an  inquisitive  person.    (Slang 
Did.) 

cdw  -ard,  *  couard,  *  couerd,  s.  &  a. 
[O.Fr.  couard,  from  Ital.  codardo,  from  Lat. 
canda  =  a  tail.  The  word  thus  means  either 
an  animal  that  drops  his  tail  between  his 
legs  or  one  that  turns  tail.  Wedgwood  points 
out  that  the  hare  is  called  "  le  coward,  ou 
k  court  cow,"  in  the  terms  of  hunting  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.,  i.  153,  and  prefers  to  consider 
the  original  meaning  to  have  been  bobtailed. 
(Skeat,  arc.)] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  poltroon  ;  one  utterly  de- 
void of  spirit  or  courage ;  a  timid,    fearful 
person. 

"...  the  fury  of  a  coward  maddened  by  strong 
drink  into  momentary  hardihood."—  Macaulay :  flitt. 
Xng.,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Cowardly,  mean,  pusillani- 
mous. 

"...  Why,  why,  ye  toward  train. 
These  fears,  tni«  flight!  ye  fear,  and  fly  in  vain." 

Pope :  Homer' t  Odyuey,  vi.  239-40. 

2.  Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  animals  re- 
presented with  the  tail  between  the  legs. 

t  coward-like,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  coward, 
and  Me.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  a  coward  ;  timid,  spiritless. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  cowardly  manner ;  like  a 
Coward. 

"...  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
But  C'itcard-like  with  trembling  terror  die.* 

Shakrsp :  Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 

•col^-ard,  *cou-ard,  v.t.  [COWARD,  s.] 
To  mate  coward  ;  to  intimidate. 

"That  hath  so  rewarded  and  chased  your  blood 
Oat  of  appearance  !"      Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  ii.  2. 

d-fce,  *.  [Pr.  couardise;  Ital.  codar- 
digia.]  Extreme  timidity  ;  utter  lack  of  spirit 
or  courage. 

"Again  moderation  was  despised  as  cowardice,  or 
execrated  as  treachery."— lfa.ca.ulay :  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

•ctfw'-ard-Ie,  *  cou-ard-ie,  *cow-ard-y, 

*COW-ard-ye,  s.  [O.Fr.  covardie,  cuardie; 
Ital.  ctxlardia ;  8p.  <fc  Port,  cobordia.]  Cow- 
ardice, timidity. 


*c6"w'-ard-Ing,pr.  par.,  a.,  &».  [COWARD, ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  coward  or 

depriving  of  spirit. 

*  cow-ard-ize,  «.    [COWARDICE.] 

•crfw'-ard-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  coward;  -we.]  To 
make  cowardly. 

"Wickedness  naturally  tends  to  dishearten  and 
cowardiu  men."— Scott :  Serm.  be/ore  the  ArtUl.  Camp., 
U80. 

*  co'w'-ard-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COWARDIZE, 
*.] 

"c<Sw'-ard-iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  n.,  4  «.    [Cow- 

ARDIZE.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  cowardly. 

cow  -ard  II  ness,  s.  [Eng.  cowardly ;  -nets.] 
The  quality  of  being  cowardly;  cowardice, 
timidity,  pusillanimity. 

eolf-ard-ly,    'cow  ard  lye,  o.   &  adv. 
[Eng.  coward;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  persons:  Timid,  pusillanimous,  craven, 
faint-hearted,  spiritless. 

"  Wont  traitor  of  them  all  Is  he, 
A  traitor  dark  and  cowardly  I* 
WoTdtaorth :  The  White  Dot  of  Ilalttone,  T. 

2.  Of  things :    Befitting  a  coward ;  mean, 
despicable,  dastardly. 


cowan  —  eowl 

"  ...  be  was  set  upon  with  cowardly  malignity  by 
whole  rows  of  small  men  .  .  ."  —  Macaulay  :  Hat.  Eng.  , 
ch.  xxiv. 

•  B.  As  adv.  :  Like  a  coward  ;  in  a  cowardly 
manner. 

"  Against  spiritual!  foes,  yields  by  and  by, 
Or  from  the  8elde  most  cineardly  doth  fly  !  " 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  L  x.  1. 

*  co'w'-ard-ne'ss,  *.     [Eng.  coward  ;  -ness.] 
Cowardliness,  cowardice. 

"...  for  myne  vutrewthe  and  false  cowardnea 
many  a  one  sholde  be  put  into  full  greate  reprefe."— 
Stan  Triult  ;  Wm  Thorpe,  an.  14. 

*  co'w'-ard-<>u8,   a.      [Eng.    coward;  -ous.] 
Cowardly,  timid,  faint-hearted. 

'  eow-ard-ree,  *  cow-ard-ry,  s.    [Eng. 
coward;  -ry,-ne.]    Cowardice,  cowardliness. 
"  Truly  I  think,  ue  vain  is  my  belefe, 
Of  Goddish  race  some  ofspriug  should  he  be  : 
Cowardry  notes  hartes  swarued  out  of  kind." 
Surrey  :  firyUn  ;  Jtiuu.  bk.  iv. 

*crfw'-ard-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  coward  ;  -ship.]  The 
qualities  or  character  of  a  coward  ;  cowardice, 
cowardliness. 

"...  leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  deny- 
ing him  ;  for  his  cowards/tip,  ask  Fabian.  —Shaketp.  : 
Tuxlfth  A'lght,  iii.  4. 

C<Sw'-bane,  s.  [Eng.  cow,  and  bane.]  So  called 
because  early  in  the  spring,  when  it  grows  in 
the  water,  cows  often  eat  it  and  are  killed  by 
it  (Withering.)'] 

1.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  Cicuta  virosa. 

2.  An   American    name    for   Archemora. 
(Treas.  of  Dot.) 

C<Sw'-bell,  s.    [Eng.  cow,  and  bell.] 
Sot.  :  Silent  inftata.    (Scotch.) 

eolfcr'-ber-r$r,  s.  [Eng.  cow,  and  berry.]  (1)  Vac- 
cinium  Vitis-Idtea,  (2)  Comarum  palustre.  So 
called  because  in  parts  of  Scotland,  if  not 
elsewhere,  the  fruits  of  the  plant  are  used  to 
rub  the  inside  of  milk  pails  to  thicken  the 
milk.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  cowde,  pret.  ofv.    [CAN,  COULD.] 

*  cowdle,  s.    [COWRIE.] 

cowdic  pine,  s.    [COWRIE-PINE.] 

*  COWdothe,  s.    [Perhaps  connected  with  A.S. 
codh  =  sickness.]    Some  kind  of  epidemic. 

"Ther  was  tua  yeirs  before  this  tyme  [A.  1582]  ane 
grate  vniversal  seiknes  through  the  uuust  part  of 
Scotland  :  vncertaine  quhat  seiknes  it  wes,  tor  the 
doctors  could  not  tell,  for  ther  wes  no  remeid  for  it  ; 
and  the  comous  called  it  C<nedotht."—Jlarjoreytianki  : 
Annalt,  p.  37. 

cowed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Cow,  v.] 


*conr,  v.i,  &  t.    [Icel.  kura  =  to  lie 
quiet  ;   Sw.  kura  =  to  doze,  to  roost  ;   Dan. 
kure  =  to  lie  still  ;  Icel.  kyrr;  Dan.  qvxrr  = 
quiet,  still.    (Skeat.)] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  stoop,  to  bend,  to  squat,  to  crouch. 

"  Borne  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest." 

Ooldtmith:  The  Traveller. 

2.  To  shrink,  to  quail,  to  give  way. 
*  B.  Trans.  :  To  cherish  with  care. 

"  Where  finding  life  not  yet  dislodged  quite, 
He  much  rejolc'd,  and  cour'd  it  tenderly, 
As  chicken  newly  liatctit,  from  dreaded  destiny." 
Spenier  :  f.  Q.,  II.  viiL  «. 

U  In  this  instance  the  word  may  possibly 
belong  to  cover.  [COVER  (1),  v.] 

co'w'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COWER.] 

oo^-er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [COWER.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  crouching,  squat- 

ting, or  stooping. 

*  c<Jw'  gang,  s.    [Efig.  cow  ;  and  gang,  found 
in  oxgang  (q.v.).]    A  common  for  pasturing 
cows. 

"  From  the  south  end  of  Wurtheringham  couyang 
to  Wurtbeilnghaui  haven,"—  InquilMwi,  lisa. 

etfw'-hage,  s.    [Cowircn.] 

*  cow  -heard  (1),  s.    [COW-HERD.] 

*  co~w  heard  (2),  a.  &  ».    x  COWARD.] 

*  cowlghe,  s.    [CotioH.] 
C<Sw'-Ing,  pr  .par.,  a.,  A  g.    [Cow,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  subst,  :  The  act  of  terrifying,  intimi- 
dating, or  depriving  of  spirit 


"  Ye  hae  gi'eu  Dranshogle  a  bonny  eowin'.  whan  hl» 
caperuoitie  s  no  cure  the  Uzxiu'  yet  wi'  the  sigbt  ol 
the  Loch  fairies  that  war  speeliu'  araang  the  ruke*."— 
Saint  Patrick,  iii.  42. 

•cow-toh,   a.      [Eng.    cow;    -ish..]     Timid, 
faint-hearted,  cowardly,  dastardly. 

"  It  is  the  eoteith  terror  of  his  spirit. 
That  dares  not  undertake  .  .  ." 

Shakeif. :  King  Lear,  Ir.  X. 

c^w  -Ish,  a.    [Native  name  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  a  native  of  South  America. 

co"w -Itch,    cow -age,    cow-hage,    s. 
[Hind,  kiwanch  ;  Beng.  k&shi.] 

1.  The  stinging  hairs  of  the  plant  described 
under  2,  or  any  species  akin  to  it,  as  Mucuna 
urens,  M.  monosperma,  &c.     They  we  used  as 
a  mechanical  anthelmintic. 

2.  The   name   of  a   papilionaceous   plant, 
Mucuna  pruriens.    It   is  a  twining  annual, 
with    pendulous    racemes   of  dark-coloured 
flowers,  which  appear  in  India  in  the  rainy 
season.    The   legume,  which   is  shaped  like 
the  letter  S,  is  clothed  with  stinging  hairs. 
These  are  easily  detached  and  stick  on  the 
skin,  producing  intolerable  itching.    The  ie- 
gume,  when  young,  can  be  boiled  and  eaten 
like  kidney-beans. 

*  c<Jw'-kirx,  s.  [Fr.  coquin.]  A  beggar,  a  needy 
wretch. 

"  Cowkint,  benseis.  and  culroun  kevels." 

lumbar  :  MaiUand  Poem,  p.  lOfc 

co%l  (1),  *  cowle  (l),  *  couel,  *  cuvel, 
*  kouel,  s.    [A.S.  cvfle ;  Icel.  kvfl,  kofl,  cog- 
nate with  Lat.  cucullus  =  a  hood ;  Ital.  cw- 
cutta;  Sp.  cogulle.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
*  3.  By  metonymy  :  A  monk. 

"  Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spenoa 
And  tuiu'd  the  mwlt  adrift." 

Tmnyson:  The  Talking  Oak,  0, 41 

II.  Technically: 

1.  A  hood,  especially  one  worn  by  a  monk. 


COWL  (A  HOOD). 

"  And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar. 
With  sable  cotcl  and  scapular." 

ScotC  .•  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  vt  SI. 

2.  Building :  A  chimney-cap  made  to  turn 
around  by  the  wind,  or  provided  with  ducts 
by  which  the  wind  is  made  an  accessory  in 
eductiug  the  smoke  and  other  volatile  pro- 


CU1MNET-COWL. 


ducts  of  combustion.  Cowls  are  also  used  on 
the  summits  of  ventilating  shafts  for  public 
buildings.  (Knight.) 

U  The  cowl  shown  in  the  illustration  has 
the  spindle  stepped  in  a  socket,  its  collar  re- 
volving in  flanges  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
cup-plate,  which  is  anchored  to  the  brick- 
work of  the  chimney. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
«r,  wore,  W9lf.  work,  whd.  »6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  so,  «  =  e.   ey  =  a.    qu  = 


pot, 


cowl— coxswain 
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3.  Locom.  Engin.  :  A  wire  cap  or  cage  on  the 
top  of  a  locomotive  smoke-stack.  (K  night.) 

•  crfwl  (2),    *  COWto  (2).    *  COlle,  s.    [Low 
Lat.  cuvelta  ;  O.  FT.  cuvcl,  cuveau  ;  Lat.  cupa 
=  a  vat,  a  butt.]    A  vessel  for  carrying  water 
borne  oil  a  pole  between  two  persons. 

*  cowl-Staff^  s.  The  pole  or  staff  on  which 
a  cowl  (2),  is  supported  when  being  carried 
by  two  persons. 

"Go  take  up  these  clothe*  Iiere,  quickly;  wherc'l 
the  covl-ttaffr—Shatetp.  :  Merry  Wion,  ill.  1 

otfwled,  a.  [COWL  (1),  ».]  Wearing  or  fur- 
nished with  a  cowl. 

"  Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 

Faint  light  on  the  coirled  head." 

Lcmafelloa:  Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Sum  of  Bethlehem. 

co"w'-like,  a.  [Eiig.  cow,  and  like.]  Like  those 
of  a  cow. 

••  With  eowtOke  udders,  and  with  oxlike  eyes." 

fupe  :  Duncwa,  ii.  164. 

C6"wn'-er,  ».  [Etymol.  unknown.  Perhaps 
only  a  misprint  or  mistake  for  counter.] 
[CeuNTER  (2),  D.  l.J  The  arched  part  of  a 
snip's  stern. 

'*  c6wn'-tir,  *.    [COUNTER  (3),*.]    Renoountre. 

"  Schir  Jhon  the  Qrayme.  quhen  he  the  c-xrntir  saw, 
On  tliaim  he  raid,  and  stud  l»t  litill  aw.' 

Wallace,  v.  Mi     (US.) 

*  co-work',  v.i.     [Pref.   co  =  con  =  with,  to- 
gether, and  Eng.  work  (q.v.).]    To  work  or 
cooperate  with  another. 

".  .  .  the  power  of  God  co-working  within  us."— 
Goodwin:  Workt,  voL  iv..  pt  liL,  p.  113. 

t  cd-work'-er,  *.  [Pref.  co  =  con  =  with,  to- 
gether, and  Eng.  worker  (q.v.).]  One  who 
works  or  cooperates  with  another  ;  a  co- 
operator. 

"In  all  acquired  gifts,  or  habits.  ...  we  are  pro- 
perly .  .  .  oo^forkert  with  God."—  South  :  Serm.,  iii.  , 
S.ii. 

SOWP,  s.  [Coop,  ».]  A  basket  for  catching 
fish.  (Scotch.) 

"Fische  —  ar  distroyit  be  oourptt,  narrow  masais, 
nettis,  prynis,  set  in  riuers."—  AcU  Jo.  lit.,  1469,  u.  43. 
(Ed.  1566.) 


[Eng.  coir,  and  pen.]    A  pen  or 
fold  in  which  a  cow  is  confined. 

cowpen-bird,  *.  A  bird,  tfolothrvs  pec- 
tor  is,  so  called  from  attending  continually  upon 
cows,  with  the  view  of  picking  up  insects  and 
seeds  left  in  their  litter.  It  is  found  in  North 
America.  It  belongs  to  the  sub-  family  Icterinae, 

*  cowpendoch,  *.    [COLPINDACH.]    A  young 
cow. 

Cd'w'-peVs  glands,  *.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Anal.  :  Two  glands  lying  beneath  and  open- 
ing into  the  urethra  in  male  mammals.  They 
•were  discovered  by  William  Cowper,  the 
anatomist  (1666-1709). 

edw'-poek,  *.    [Eng.  cow,  and  pock.] 

Med.  :  A  single  pock  or  vesicle  of  the  erup- 
tive disease  called  cowpox  (q.v.). 

•  cowpon,  *.    [CCLPON.]    A  fragment. 

"  Quhen  thai  cleik  fra  us  twa  couponii  of  our  Crede, 
tyine  is  to  speak."—  If.  Winged  Quett.  Keith'i  Sift., 
App.,  p.  227. 

Cd'w'-pox,  5.    [Eng.  coir,  and  pox.] 

Medical: 

t  1.  Gen.  :  Any  disease  producing  pox  upon 
the  udder  or  other  parts  of  a  cow.  Edward 
Jenner  discovered  that  there  were  several  of 
these. 

2.  Spec.  :  That  particular  cutaneous  disease 
affecting  the  udder  of  the  cow,  which,  being 
transferred  to  the  human  frame,  either  gives 
an  immunity  from  small-pox  or  diminishes  its 
violence.  That  this  is  its  effect  had  long  been 
a  popular  belief  among  the  dairy  milkers  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  when,  prior  to  1770, 
Jenner  was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  an 
eminent  surgeon  at  Sudbury,  near  Bristol,  a 
young  woman  who  came  into  the  shop  where  he 
was,  to  ask  advice,  hearing  small-pox  men- 
tioned, said  with  decision,  "  I  cannot  take 
that  disease,  for  I  have  had  cowpox."  Jenner 
mused  upon  the  statement,  and  spoke  of  it  to 
scientific  men,  who  all  treated  it  with  ridicule. 
Continued  investigation,  however,  satisfied 
him  of  its  truth,  and  about  1780  he  struck 
out  the  brilliant  thought  that  it  might  be 
practicable  to  propagate  cowpox  as  a  preser- 
vative against  small-pox,  by  inoculating  some 
human  being  from  the  cow,  and  from  that 


person  transferring  the  matter  to  another  and 
another  of  the  community  till  protection  was 
obtained  for  all.  This  was  the  origin  of  vacci- 
nation (q.v.). 

"  What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  the;  pass  .' 
The  row-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  aiidgas." 
Byron  :  English  ha  rat  and  £cetc/i  Kevtmtn. 

Cd'w'-rjf,  s.    [Hind,  kawri.] 

Zoology: 

\.  The  English  name  of  the  molluscous 
genus  Cyprsea  (q.v.).  The  Money-cowry  is 
Cyproea  moneta,  a  native  of  the  Pacific  and 
Eastern  seas.  Many  tons  are  annually  brought 


COWRY. 


to  Britain,  whence  they  are  again  taken  as 
money  to  be  used  in  commercial  transactions 
with  the  tribes  of  Western  Africa.  There  is 
another  species,  Cyiirrea  nnnulvs,  used  locally 
among  the  Eastern  Islands  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

2.  PI.  (Cowries):  The  English  name  of  the 
molluscous  family  Cyprseidae  (q.v.). 

*  cowschot,  'cowshot,  s.    [CUSHAT.]   The 
Wood-pigeon. 

*  cow  -shed,  s.    fEng.  cow,  and  shed.] 

L  A  shed  for  cows. 

2.  Cow  dung. 

••  Blind  as  a  beetle  that  ...  at  last  in  eomhedt 
fall  .  .  ." — Chapman :  Bumerout  dayet  mirth,  p.  96. 
(Datiet.) 

coHr'-slIp,  cdw's'-llp,  *  cowslap,  •  cow- 
slypp,  *cowislip,  '  cowslop,  'cow- 
slope,  *  cowslek,  s.  &  a.  [A.  8.  cuslyppe, 
cusloppe.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 
not  clear.  Skeat  suggests  cu  =  cow,  and 
tlyppe  or  sloppe  =  a  slop,  a  piece  of  dung.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  A  well-known  plant,  Primula  veris,  of 
the  same  genus  as  the  Primrose,  P.  vulgaris, 
the  Oxslip,  P.  elatior,  &c.  The  two  last  are 
very  much  akin.  The  first  and  second  widely 
differ  in  appearance,  but  statements  from  time 
to  time  appear  that  they  have  been  found 
growing  from  the  same  root,  in  which  case 
they  would  not  be  two  species,  but  varieties 
of  one.  To  naturalists  believing  in  the  se- 
parate creation  and  subsequent  immutability 
in  essential  character  of  each  species,  this 
would  be  an  important  fact ;  but  Darwinians 
would  regard  it  as  of  little  moment.  They 
would  probably  derive  the  Primrose,  Cowslip, 
Oxlip,  &c.,  from  a  now  extinct  priinulaceous 
plant  more  generalised  than  any  of  these. 
The  Cowslip  has  ovate-crenate,  toothed,  and 
wrinkled  leaves,  with  the  flowers  in  an  umbel- 
late scape.  It  is  common  in  clayey  soils  in 
England,  but  is  rarer  in  Scotland.  The  flowers 
are  sedative  and  diaphoretic.  They  make  a 
pleasant  soporific  wine.  In  the  United  States 
the  name  Cowslip  has  been  applied  to  a  plant 
of  different  genus,  the  Dodecalheon  Meadia,  a 
handsome  spring  flower.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Shooting  Star. 

"  The  flowery  May,  who,  from  her  green  lap,  throw* 
The  yellow  comlip,  aud  the  pale  primrose." 

J/Utuit:  On  Mat  Morning. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gen. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the  plant 
described  under  A. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  Made  of  the  Cowslip  [A.]. 

"  Well,  for  the  future  111  drown  all  high  thought* 
in  the  Lethe  of  cowtlip  wine  .  .  ."—Pope :  Letter  to  H. 
CromtceU,  May  10,  1708. 

(2)  Like  the  Cowslip  [A.]  in  colour ;  yellow. 

"  These  yellow  comlip  cheeks, 
Are  gone,  are  gone : 
Lovers,  make  moan  ! " 
Skaketp. :  Midt.  .Vighft  Dream,  v.  1. 

If  (1)  American  Cowslip:  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Dodecatheon. 

(2)  Bedlam  Cowslip,  Cowslip  of  Bedlam:  Put 
monaria  officinalis. 

(8)  Bugloss  Cowslip  :  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

(4)  Cowslip  of  Bedlam :  [Bedlam  Cowslip]. 


(5)  Cowslip  of  Jerusalem:  [Jerusalem  Cowslip^ 

(6)  Cowslip  Primrose :  Primula  veris. 

(7)  French  Cowtlip:  Printuia  auricula. 

(8)  Great  Cowslip :  Primula  elutior. 

(9)  Jerusalem  Cowslip,  Cowslip  of  Jerusalem! 
Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

(10)  Mountain  Cowslip  :  Primula  auricula. 

(11)  Our  Lady's  Cowslip :  Gagea  lutea. 

(12)  Virginian  Cowslip:  Mertensia  (Pulmo- 
naria)  virginica. 

*  crfw1- slipped,    a.      [Eng.    cowslip;    -ed.] 
Decked  or  adorned  with  cowslips. 

" Brake*  and  aneMppat  lawns."       Heat*. 

c<Jwt,  cowte,  s.    [COL.T.]    A  colt.    (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  it  was  a'  about  a  bit  grey  cowt,  wasna  worth 
ten  puuds  sterling  . .  ."—Scott :  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
ch.  xxv. 

*  co'w'-ther,  ».  [A  corruption  of  cower  (q.v.).] 
To  cower,  to  crouch. 

"Plautus  in  his  'lindens'  brlngeth  in  fUhenncB 
cowthring  and  quaking."— A'ailit :  Lenten  Stuff*. 

*  COX,  s.    [A  contr.  of  cojrcoroo.]    A  coxcomb. 

COX'-a,  s.    [Lat  =  (1)  the  hip,  (2)  the  hip-bone.) 

1.  Anat.  :  The  hip,  the  haunch  ;  used  also 
of  the  ischium  and  the  coccyx. 

2.  Zool. :  The  joint  l>y  which  the  leg  is  con- 
nected with  the  body  in  Insects,  Arachnidana, 
and  Crustaceans. 

cox'-al,  a.     |Eng.  coz(a);  -al]    Pertaining  to 
the  coxa  (in  either  sense). 

t  cSx-aT-gi-a,   s.     [Fr.  coxalgie,  from  Lat. 
coxa  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  oAyot  (algos)  =  pain.] 
Med. :  Pain  of  the  haunch. 

cox1 -comb  (o  silent),   *  cockes-come,   «. 
[A  corruption  of  cock's  comb  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  comb  or  crest  resembling  that  of  ft 
cock,  which  jesters 

formerly     wore     in 
their  caps. 

".     .  if   thon    follow 

him,   tliou  must  need* 

wear     my    coxcomb."— 

Shaketp. :    King    Lear. 

1.4. 

*  2.  A    species   of 
silver  lace  frayed  out' 
at  the  edges. 

"  His  light  grey  frock 
with  a  silver  edging  of 
coxcomb."  —  Johnston : 
ChrymL.ca.  XL  (Dariet) 

*  3.  The  head. 

".  .  .  and  has  given 
Sir  Toby  a  bloody  co*-  COXCOMB. 

coinb  too. .  ." — Shaketp.  : 
Twelfth  Jfight,  ».  1. 

4.  A  fop,  a  dandy ;  a  vain  empty-headed 
fellow. 

"  With  some  unmeaning  eorcomi  at  year  side. 
Condemn  the  prattler  for  his  idle  pains." 

Coteper:  Retirement. 

H.  Bot. :  [COCKSCOMB]. 

*  cox-comb  -ic-al  (o  silent),  *  cox-com-io- 

al,  a.   [Eng.  coxcomb;  -ica  L]  Like  or  befitting 
a  coxcomb ;  coxcombly,  foppish. 

"  Studded  all  over  in  coxcombical  fashion  with  UtU» 
brass  nails.*— Irring. 

*  cox-comb'- Ic-al-lj^  (6  silent),  *cox- 
com'-ic-al-lj^,    adv.      [Eng.    coxcombical; 
-ly.]     Like* a  coxcomb,  foppishly. 

"  But  this  coxcombic'illy  mingling 
Of  rhyme*,    .    .    ."        Byrom:  Bemartt, 

*  cSx-cSmb'-It-if' (6  silent),  s.  [Eng.  coxcomb; 
-ity.]    A  coxcombical  figure  or  idea. 

"  Inferior  masters  paint  coxcomiritiet  that  had  no 
relation  to  universal  modes  of  thought  or  action." — d 
Knight :  Once  upon  a  Time  (18M),  ii  Ha 


(6   silent),   a.       [Eng.    eta- 
comb  ;    -ly.]    Like  a  coscomb ;  coxcombical. 
"  My  look*  terrify  them,  you  coxcombl*  ass,  yon  '." 
Beaum.  and  Flet. :  Jtaiifl  Trafedf. 

*c8x/-c8mb-rj^  (6  silent),  s.  [Eng.  coxcomb; 
-ry.]  Tlie  manners  of  a  coxcomb;  foppishness, 
dandyism. 

"  Of  coxeombrg'i  wont  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 
Are  preferable  to  these  shretla  of  i  at«r." 

Byron  :  Beppo,  IXXT, 

*  cox-com'-ic-al,  o.    [COXCOMBICAL.]    Fop. 
pish,  coxcombly. 

*  c<5x-c<Sin-Ic-i»l'-t-ty,  «.    [Eng.  coxcomical; 
•ity.]    Coxcombry,  foppishness. 

cox  swain.  *  cock  -swain,  *  coxon,  & 
[COCKSWAIN.] 


boll,  bo^-;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -Ule,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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coy— crab 


co"y,   *  coye,  a.    .[O.  Fr.  coi,  coil,  from  Lat. 
ifuietus  =  quiet  (q.v.).] 
L  Of}<enons: 

1.  Modest,  sliy,  reserved,  bashful. 

"  Like  a  coy  niaideu,  E  ise,  when  courted  most, 
Farthest  retires  .  .  ." 

Cotcpcr  :  The  Talk,  bk.  L 

2.  Disdainful 

"  Twos  told  me  you  were  rough  mid  con  »"d  sullen, 
And  uow  I  find  report  a  very  li.tr." 

Shakeiti.  :  Taming  o/  the  Shreic,  ii.  1. 

EL  O/  //i  uiys  : 

1.  Soft,  gentle. 

"...  enforced  hate. 

Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  the*." 
Shakeip.  :  Lucrrce.  M». 

2.  Dictated  by  or  arising  from  modesty  or 
shyness. 

"  Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string  ; 
lieuce  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse." 

Milton  :  Li/cidat. 

*  3.  Difficult  to  find. 

"  To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  of  terms, 
Though  tint,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win." 

Cowper  :  The  Talk.  bk.  R 

*  coy-bred,  a.     Naturally  shy  or  modest. 

"A  cog-bred  Cumbrian  lass." 

Oration  :  Poly-Olbion,  SO. 

•  otfy  (IX  »•»•  &  t.    [Cov,  a.] 

A.  Intrantitive  : 

1.  To  disdain,  to  be  unwilling. 

••  If  he  cojrd 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I'll  keep  at  home," 

Khilket/>.  :  Curio/.,  v.  I. 

2.  To  be  shy,  modest,  or  bashful  ;  to  behave 
coyly. 

B.  Transits: 

L  To  quiet,  to  soothe. 

"  I  coye,  I  styll  or  apayse."  —  /Wsjrrave. 

2.  To  stroke  with  the  hand,  to  caress. 

"Pleasure  is  like  a  dot;,  wliich  being  coned  and 
atruaked  follows  us  at  the  heels."—  Bp.  UaU:  Contmta- 
tton.il. 

3,  To  woo,  to  court. 

"  As  when  he  toyde 
The  closed  iiunne  iu  lowre." 

TuruerriUe  :  To  a  latt  friend. 

•ctfy  (2),  v.t.  [A  shortened  form  of  decoy 
(q.v.).J  To  decoy,  to  allure,  to  entice. 

"  I'll  mountebank  their  lures, 

Cost  their  hearts  from  them,  and  coiue  home  beloved 
Of  all  the  trades  iu  Rome." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriol..  iii.  a. 

'*  Coy,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  decoy  (q.v.).] 
A  decoy,  an  allurement. 

"  To  try  a  conclusion,  I  have  most  fortunately  made 
their  |*ges  our  coyn.  by  the  influence  of  a  white 
powder  '—Lady  Alimony,  iii..  sub  tin.  (Xaret.) 

*  coy-duck,  *  coy-dnk,  s.     A  decoy 
duck. 

"  No  man  ever  lost  by  keepiuzacoy-dudt."—  Backet  : 
Life  of  WiUiamt.  ii.  43. 

•  Co'y'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Cov  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  parlicip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Flattery,  caressing,  alluring, 
petting. 

"  Makes  by  much  coding  the  child  so  untoward." 
ffrat/ton  :  Me  to  Cupid. 

•co'y'-Ish,  n.  [Eng.  cny;  -ish.]  Rather  coy, 
shy,  or  modest  ;  bashful. 

"  He  tooke  her  In  his  arms,  as  yet  so  coyiih  to  be 
klst"—  Warner:  Albion'i  England  (IVf!). 

e6y  -ly,  *  06^  -ley,  ndv.  [Eng.  coy  ;  -h/.] 
In  a  coy,  bashful,  or  modest  manner  ;  bash- 
fully. 

•'This  mid.  hi-  hand  he  eoylii  snatch  d  any 
From  forth  Antinous'  hand." 

Chapman  :  Odyuty. 


s.  [Eng.  coy;  -nets.]  The  quality 
of  being  coy  ;  modesty,  reserve,  bashful  ness, 
shyness.. 

"  When  the  kind  nymph  would  royn«si  feign, 
'     And  hides  but  to  be  found  again."         Dryden. 

*  coynt,  a.     [CoiNT,  QDAINT.] 

ColK-pu,  ctfy'-pou,  ».    [The  native  name  of 
the  animal  in  South  America.] 

Zool.  :  A  mammal  (Myopotamut  coypu), 
formerly  regarded  as  of  the  family  Castoridse 
(Beavers),  but  now  placed  among  the  Octo- 
dontidae.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Beaver,  but 
has  somewhat  similar  habits.  The  hind  feet 
are  webbed  and  the  tail  long  and  rounded. 
The  skin  is  valuable,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  been  imported  from  South  America, 
of  which  the  Coypu  is  a  native. 

"...  we  look  to  the  waters,  and  we  do  not  find  the 
beaver  or  musk-rat,  but  the  cofpu  and  capyhara,  ro- 
dents of  the  American  ty]>e."  —  Darwin  :  Origin  o/ 
Speciet  (ed.  1*59),  ch.  xi..  p.  34». 


*  cdy'-strel,  *.    [COISTRIL.] 

1.  A  degenerate  hawk. 

"The  musquet  and  the  coyttrel  were  too  weak. 
Too  fierce  the  falcon." 

Ifryden  :  Hind  and  Panther. 

2.  A  faint-hearted,  mean  fellow  ;  a  poltroon. 

"...  He's  a  coward,  and  a  conttrU,  that  will  not 
drink  to  uiy  niece,  .  .  ."— Xhaketp.  :  Tm{fthNigh(,i.l. 

*  061,  s.     [A  contracted  form  of  cousin  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  cousin. 

2.  Used  for  other  relationships— as  nephew 
(Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  3),  uncle  (Shakesp. : 
Two  Gent.,   i.   5),    brother-in-law    (Sluikesp. : 
1  Henry  IV.,  iii.  1),  Ac.     [CousiN,  A.  l.J 

3.  Used  by   princes   in  addressing  other 
princes,  or  noblemen. 

Serves  to  say  thus.  Some  KO<M|  thing  conies  to-morrow." 
Shaketp.  :  t  Henry  If..  Iv.  2. 

t  coze,  *  cose,  r. /.  [Cosv.]  To  t>e  snug  or 
cosy. 

"  As  the  sailor*  cose  round  the  fire."— C.  Kingslcy  : 
Two  I'tart  Ago,  ch.  iii.  diaries.) 

*  coze,  s.    [Cosv.]    A  snug  chat. 

"  Where  they  might  have  a  comfortable  cote."— Mils 
A  tutcn  :  Manifield  Park,  ch.  xxvi. 

coz -en,  *  couz-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  cousiner= 
to  claim  relationship  with  anyone  for  ulterior 
purposes.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  deceive. 

"  He  had  cotened  the  world  by  fine  phrases,  and  by  a 
show  of  moral  goodneas  .  .  ."— Hacaulay :  Hiit.  Hug., 

ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  cliejit,  to  defraud. 

"  Cousins  indeed,  and  by  their  uncle  cozened 
Of  comfort  "     fShuketii.  •'  Kich.  111.,  iv.  4. 

(Trench :  Knglith  Pott  and  Preieiu,  p.  179.) 

3.  To  beguile,  to  entice. 

"  Not  any  longer  be  flattered  or  cotaened  in  a  slow 
security."  -Hammond  :  Worki,  iv.  659. 

B.  lutrans. :  To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  de- 
ceive. 

"  Some  cogging,  cozening  slave." 

Sliaheip.  :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

If  To  make  a  cozen  of  nne:  To  deceive  him  (?). 

"Cassander.  .  .  dissembled  his  griefe,  although  hee 
were  glad  to  see  things  happen  out  so  well,  and  deter- 
mined with  himselfe  to  make  a  eaten  of  his  young 
iiepew,  untill  hee  had  bought  wit  with  the  price  of 
woe."— Lj/lie:  Eaphuei. 

•coz  en  age.  *  cous  en  age,  *  couz- 
en  age,  s.  [Eng.  cozen ;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  cozening,  cheating,  or  defrauding. 

"This  schoolmaster  taught  them  the  art  of  getting, 
either  by  violence,  c'lKwtge.  Mattery,  lying,  or  by 
putting  on  a  guise  of  religion  .  .  ."—  Banyan:  Pit- 
g  rim's  Progreu,  pt.  i. 

2.  A  trick,  a  fraud,  a  deceit. 

"There's  no  such  thliiir  H»  that  we  beauty  call. 

It  is  HUM-  r  .;<•/(.(;/!•  all."  Suckling. 

coz'  ened,  pa,,  par.  or  a.    [COZEN.] 

coz'-en-er,  s.  [Eug  cozen;  -er.]  One  who 
cozens  ;  a  cheat,  a  defrauder. 

•    "  O,  the  devil  take  such  cozener*  / " 

Shakes?. :  1  Henry  IV.,  i  8. 

coz   en  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [COZEN.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Cozenage,  cheating,  deceiving. 

co'-zle,  a.  [Cosv.]  Snug ;  warm  and  comfort- 
able. 

"...  some  are  cotie  V  the  nenk." 

Ouna :  Tiie  Holy  Fair. 

*  coz'-I-er,  s.    [Probably  Sp.  coser  =  to  sew.] 
A  botcher,  a  cobbler. 

"  Do  you  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that 
ye  squeak  out  your  cotieri  catches,  without  any  miti- 
gation or  remorse  of  voice  f  "— /Sftu/twp. :  Tmlfth  flight, 
Ii.  a. 

*  co'-zX-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  cozy ;  -ly.]     Snugly, 
comfortably. 

"  c5z  ling,  *   [Eng.  coz,  anddim.surT.  -ling.]  A 

little  cousin. 

"  Down  to  the  cousins  and  ratlingi." 

Bood;  Mia  KUmanugg. 

*  co'-zy,  a.    [Cosy.] 

*  cozze,  *.    [Etym.  unknown.]    Some  kind  of 
fish. 

"  The  cod  and  ran*  that  greedy  are  to  bite."— /><mnyi ; 
Secrett of  Angling.  (Eny.  darner,  i.  1M.)  (/laeia.) 

Cr, 

1.  Chem. :  Tlie  symbol  for  the  metallic  ele- 
ment Chromium. 

2.  Book-keeping :  Used  as  an  abbreviation 
for  creditor. 


cr&b  (1),  *  crab  be  (1),  s.    [A.S.  crubtv.  cogn. 
with  I  eel.  krabbi;  Sw.  krabba;  Dan.  to  i»er 
krabbe ;  Dut.  krab.} 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 


If  To  catch  a  crab : 

Rowing:  To  come  forward  for  the  stroke 
without  properly  lowering  the  hands,  whereby 
the  blade  of  the  oar  is  caught  in  the  water. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Gen. :  A  rendering  of  Lat  cancer,  a  genus 
under    which    Linnaeus  included  the  whole 
order  of  Decapod  Crustaceans.  [BRACHYURA.] 

(2)  Spec.:  A  crustacean  of  the  restricted  genus 
Cancer,  of  which  the  type  is  the  Eatable  Crab 
of  our  coasts.    [H(1).J 

2.  ^stroii. :  The  zodiacal  constellation  Can- 
cer (q.v.). 

••  He  somewhat  loseth  of  hit  heat  and  light, 
When  once  the  Crab  behind  his  back  he  sees." 

Sptnter:  t'pithalamion. 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  winch  on  a  movable  frame  with  power- 
gearing,  used  in  connection  with  derricks  and 
other  non-permanent  hoisting-machines.    The 
larger  gear-wherl  in  on  the  shaft  of  the  roller, 
and  is  rotated  by  the  spur-pinion  and  huud- 
cranks. 

(2)  A  form  of  windlass  for  hauling  ships 
into  dock. 

(3)  A  machine  used  in  ropewalks  to  stretch 
the  yarn. 

(4)  A  claw  for  temporarily  anchoring  to  th« 
ground  a  portable  machine.    (Knight.) 

H  (1)  Eatable  Crab:  Cancer  1'agnrus.  Its 
form  is  familiar  to  all,  but  the  colours  seen 
are  those  produced  by  boiling.  In  its  natural 
state  it  is  reddish-brown  above,  whitish  be- 
neath, the  legs  deep  red,  the  claws  deep 
shining  black.  It  sometimes  weighs  10  or 
12  Ibs.,  whence  it  has  been  called  the  Oreat 
Crab.  Immense  numbers  are  caught  annually 
around  the  oceanic  coasts.  It  undergoes  a 
metamorphosis,  the  so-called  genus  Zoea  Doing 
an  early  stage  of  its  development.  [CANCER.! 

(2)  Great  Crab :  The  same  as  Eatable  Craft 
(q.v.). 

(3)  Hermit  Crab.    [HERMIT  CRAB.] 

(4)  Shore  Crab  :  Carcinus  rruznas. 

(5)  Spider  Crab :  The  genus  Maia  (q.v.). 

crab-catcher,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  person  who  or  machine 
which  catches  crabs. 

2.  Ornith. :  Hcrodius  virescent,  a  bird  of  the 
Heron  family,  which  feeds  specially  on  crabs. 
It  is  indigenous  to  Jamaica. 

crab  clusters,  s.  pi. 

Astroii..:  Certain  clusters  of  stars  in  the 
constellation  Taurus. 

t  crab  -  computing,  a.  An  epithet 
coined  by  Cowper,  and  used  in  satire  of  some 
of  the  microscopical  investigations  of  the  emi- 
nent I.euwenhoeok,  especially  those  dealing 
with  the  number  of  ova  produced  and  carried 
by  a  female  crab. 

"  The  propagated  myriads  spread  so  fast. 
Even  Leuweiihoeck  himself  would  stand  aghast. 
Km  |>luy 'd  to  calculate  the  enormous  sum 
Aim  u»u  his  crab-computing  powers  o'e 
C'oa 

crab-eater,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  name  given  to  two  small 
herons  occurring  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
France.  These  are  (1)  Ardea  minvta,  (2)  A. 
danvinalit. 

crab-grass,  5. 

Hot. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
genus  Uigitaria,  more  generally  called  Finger- 
grass. 

crab-lobster,  s.  Torcellana,  a  genus  of 
Crustaceans.  Tribe,  Anotiiura. 

crab-louse,  s.  A  kind  of  louse,  Phthiriui 
ingitinalis,  found  in  certain  cases  on  the 
human  body,  to  which  it  closely  adheres. 

crab-oil,  s.  A  corruption  of  Camp-oil. 
[CARAP.] 

crab's  claw,  «. 

1.  The  claw  of  a  crab.     Such  claws  were 
formerly  used  as  absorbents. 

2.  A  plant,  Stratiotes  aloidei. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe=  e.    ty  -  a,   qu  =  kw. 


crab—  crack 
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crab's  eye,  &  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  eyes  of  a  crab. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Resembling  the  eye  of  a  crab. 
H  Crab's  eye  Lichen  :  Lecanora  pallescent.    It 

is  used  for  dyeing  purposes. 

crab's  eyes.  s.  pi. 

L  (PI.) :  In  the  literal  sense. 

2.  Concretions  formed  in  the  stomach  of  the 
Cray-fish,  Astacus  fluviatilis.    They  were  for- 
merly looked  on  as  alkaline,  absorbent,  and 
somewhat  diuretic. 

"  Several  persons  had,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  store 
themselves  with  crabi-eyet."— Boyle. 

3.  The  seeds  of  Abrus  precatoriitt. 

*  crab-snouted,  a.    Crab-faced. 

"...  those  crabtnowted  bestes." 
A   Ifeuyll:  Vertet  pref.  lo  Oorye't  Eglogi.  (Daviei.) 

crab-yaws,  s. 

Med. :  A  disease  occurring  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  consists  of  an  ulcer  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot  with  hard  callous  lips. . 

erab  (2),  *  crabbe  (2),  s.  &  a.  [3w.  krabbaple.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Crnbbe.  appulle  of  trute.  Jfacianum."— Prompt. 
Pa.ru. 

(2)  A  stick  or  cudgel  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
Crab- tree. 

"Out  bolts  her  husband  with  a  fine  taper  era*  in  his 
hand.  '—Carrie* :  The  Lying  Valet  (17*U  Ii.  i 

2.  F ia. :  A  peevish,  morose,   or  sour-tem- 
pered person. 

II.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  the  CRAB- APPLE 
(q.v.). 

U  (1)  Queensland  Crab:  Petalostigma  qiiadri- 
locvlaris. 

(2)  Siberian  Craft  :  (a)  Pyrus  baccata,  (ft)  P. 
prunifolia.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
the  fruit  or  fruit-tree  described  under  A. 

"  Better  gleanings  their  worn  soil  can  boast 
Than  the  craft  vintage  of  the  neighb'riug  coast." 
Dryden. 

crab-apple,  s.  A  wild  apple,  Pyrus 
ifalus.  Tne  leaves  are  ovate,  acute,  and 
serrate  ;  the  flowers  In  a  sessile  umbel ;  the 
styles  combined  below ;  the  fruit  globose, 
austere  to  the  taste.  Verjuice  is  made  from 
it.  The  Crab-apple  is  found  widely  through 
America  and  Europe.  It  is  the  origin  of  the 
Garden  Apple,  the  mellow  character  of  which 
is  attributable  to  cultivation. 

*  crab-faced,  a.     Having   a  sour,  dis- 
agreeable look. 

"A  crab-faced  mistress." 

Beaumont  i  netcher. 

Crab-grass,  s.    Salicornia  herbacea. 
crab-Stock,  s.    Pyrus  Mains.    (Wright.) 
crab-tree,  *  crab-tre,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantii'e : 

1.  Lit. :  Pyrus  Halus.    [CRAB-APPLE.] 

2.  Fig. :   A    person    crabbed   or   sour   in 
temper. 

"  The  craft-tree  porter  of  the  Guild  Hall  gates."— Bp. 
Ball:  Satire*.  (Hritten  t  Holland.} 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  Crab-tree. 

"So  when  he  arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crab- 
tree  cudgel,  .  .  ."—Bunyan  :  Ptigrim't  Progreu.  pt.  i. 

2.  Derived  from  the  Crab-tree.   (Lit.  £  Fig.) 

"  Was  graft  with  rrab-trre  slip  ;  whose  fruit  thoa  art, 
And  never  of  the  Nevils1  noble  race." 

Shaketp. :  2  Benry  VI.,  Iii.  i. 

crab  (3),  ».     [Corrupted  from  carapa  (q.v.).] 
The  oil  obtained  from  Carapa  guianensis. 

crab-wood,  s.  The  timber  of  Carapa 
guianensis.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

crib,  r.t.  &  i.    [CRAB  (2),  ».] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  sour  or  morose  ;  to  provoke,  to 
incense. 

"  Tis  easy  to  observe  how  age  or  sickness  sours  and 
crnbt  our  nature."— aiantille:  Prt-exM.  of  Soult. 
p.  S3. 

2.  To  run  down,  to  depreciate. 

*  B.  Intrans. :   To  fret,  to  lie  peevish  or 
•Dnr-tempered. 

"  Fur  be  thay  onurtas,  thay  will  quyt  me ; 
Aid  gif  thay  crab,  heir  I  quytclame  it." 

Batmatyne  Poemi,  p.  210. 


crab  -bed,  a.    [Eng.  crab  (2),  s.  ;  -ed.} 
I.  Of  persons  : 

1.  Peevish,  morosa,  sour-tempered,  cynical. 

"  Cnibbtd  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together." 
Shaketp.  :  The  Patrionate  Pilgrim,  v. 

2.  Difficult  to  understand  ;  perplexing,  ob- 
scure. 

"  Whate'er  the  crabbed'tt  author  hath, 
He  understood  b'  implicit  faith." 

Butler:  Budiorai 

n.  Of  things  : 

1.  Disagreeable,  unpleasant,  harsh. 

"  Uow  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ' 
Not  harsh,  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose." 
Hilton  :  Comui. 

2.  Difficult,  intricate,  obscure. 

"The  arwes  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 
Shal  perce  his  brest." 

Chaucer  :  The  Clerkei  Ta.lt,  97». 

t  crab   bed  ly,    crabbedlie,  '  crabd   ly, 

adv.     [Eng.  ctabbed;  -ly.] 

1.  Peevishly,  morosely. 

2.  In  a  crabbed  or  difficult  manner  ;  per- 
plexingly. 

"...  have  in  such  medleie  or  checkerwise  so  craft- 
bedlie  tumbled  them  both  togither,  as  com  in  on  He  the 
inhabitants  of  the  meaner  sort  speak  neither  good 
English  nor  good  Irish."  —  Holinthed  :  Ireland,  ch  L 

t  crab'-bed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  crabbed  ;  •ness.} 
\.  Sourness  of  taste. 

2.  Peevishness,    moroseness,    sourness   of 
temper. 

"...  the  very  same  forwurdnesse  and  crabbedneii 
of  visage,  .  .  ."—Holland  :  Liriut.  p.  8S. 

3.  Intricacy,  difficulty,  obscureness. 

••  The  mathematics  with  their  crabbfdnett  and  intri- 
cacy. could  not  deter  you.  .  .  ."—BotcelJ,  bk.  i.,  {  1, 
let.  9. 

t  crab-ber-y\  s.  [Eng  crab;  -try.]  A  resort 
or  breeding-place  of  crabs. 

"  Hud-banks,  which  the  inhabitants  call  Cangrejales. 
or  crabberiet,  from  the  nuinlier  of  small  crabs."— 
Darmn  :  Voyage  of  a  Sat.,  ch.  iv. 

*  crab  -bish,  a.     [Eng.  crab;  -ish.]    Rather 
sour  or  cross. 

"The  whips  of  the  most  crabbith  Satyriste*."— 
Decker  :  Seven  Deadly  Sinntt,  ch.  iv.  (fiaeirt.) 

crab  -bit,  a.  [Eng.  craft  (2),  s.  ;  Scotch  adj. 
sutf.  -it  =  Eng.  -ed.]  Crabbed,  fretful,  peevish. 

"Or  lee-langs  nights,  wi'  crnftftit  leuks. 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictur'd  beuks." 

Burnt  :  The  Tioa  Dogi. 

*  crab  -by,  a.   [Eng.  eraft(2),  s.  ;  -y.]  Crabbed, 
difficult,  obscure. 

"  Persius  is  crabby,  because  ancient  .  .  ."—Martton  : 
Scourge  of  I'Ulany. 

*  crabd'  -ly,  adv.    [CRABBEDLY.] 

"  Fall  not  crosse  and  crabdly  forth."—  R.  Brathutayt  : 
A'ature't  Smbattie,  p.  390. 

*cra'-ber,  s.  [Fr.  (raton),  crabier.]  The 
aquatic  vole  (Arcicola  amphibia),  commonly 
called  the  water-rat. 

"Otters,  the  cormorant,  and  the  crnber,  which 
some  call  the  water-rat."—  W  alton  :  Angler. 

Cra-bro,  s.  [Lat.=ahornet(Kespacra&ro).] 
Entom.  :  A  genus  of  fossorial  hyraenoptera, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Crabronidw. 
They  are  yellow  and  black  insects,  very  active 
in  their  habits,  frequenting  the  flowers  of  the 
Umbelliferse,  the  leaves  of  other  plants,  or 
palings,  to  surprise,  and-carry  off  flies  or  simi- 
lar insects  for  the  sustenance  of  their  larvae. 
Their  cells  are  often  made  in  rotten  posts. 
Crabro  ce/.'halotes  is  more  than  half  an  inch  long. 

cra-bron'-I-dffl,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  crabro  (genit. 
crabronis  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects ;  section  Aculeata,  sub-section  Fossores. 
Antennae  short,  generally  thickened  towards 
the  apex  ;  head  large,  and  looks  nearly  square 
when  viewed  from  above  ;  the  body  elliptical, 
joined  to  the  thorax  by  a  peduncle. 

*  crab'-si-dle,  r.t.    [Eng.  craft  (1),  and  sidle, 
v.]    To  go  sideways  like  a  crab.     (Southey; 
Letters,  i.  105.) 

*  cracchc,    *  cracchyn,    *  cratch  c,    v.L 
[M.  H.  Ger.  kratzen.]    [SCRATCH.] 

1.  To  scratch.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

2.  To  snatch,  to  save. 

"  Ne  myghte  me  rmcclte  fro  helle." 

Langltin.l  :  P.  Ploaman,  6.8«. 

*  cracchyng,  '  cracchyng,  '  cratching, 
pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRACCHE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  scratching  or  tear- 
ing. 

"  Cracchyng  of  cheekes,  rendyng  eek  of  here.' 

Cfctucer:  The  Kiughtet  Tale,  2.8S6. 

*  crached,  a.     [Fr.  ecrase.]     luflrm,  broken 
down. 

"...  coutynuyng  my  Jorneys  towardes  your  highnes, 
withe  suche  diligence,  as  myn  olde  and  crached  body 
may  endure."—  .stuff  Paptrt,  i  J78.  l-Varw.) 

crac-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.  crox  (genit. 
cracis)  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

OrnUh.  :  The  Curassows,  a  family  of  Galli- 
naceous birds.  The  bill  is  of  moderate  size, 
and  arched  at  the  tip,  the  wings  are  short 
and  rounded,  the  tail  long  and  very  broad 
compared  with  the  proportionate  breadth  of 
the  body  ;  the  hind  toe  is  on  the  same  level 
as  the  others.  Genera,  Crax,  Penelope,  Ourax, 
&c.  They  are  found  in  Central  and  Southern 
America,  and  are  apparently  the  American  re- 
presentatives of  the  Phasianidee  (Pheasants) 
of  the  Eastern  world. 

crack,  *crak,  *  crake,  •  craken,  *crak- 
ke,  •  crakkyn,  r.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  crucian,  an 
imitative  word.  Cogn.  with  Dut.  kraken,  krak- 
ken  ;  Ger.  krachen.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  break  or  cause  to  part  into  chinks; 
to  cause  to  become  partially  severed. 

2.  To  break  in  pieces  ;  to  cause  to  open. 

"  Crakkyn  or  schyllen  nothys.  Excortico,  emtdeo.* 
—  Prompt.  Parv. 

3.  To  rend,  break,  or  injure  in  any  way. 

"  I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Thau  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by."      Shaktip.  :  Tempt*,  iii.  L 

4.  To  cause  to  give  out  a  sharp,  sudden 
noise  ;  as,  To  crack  a  whip. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  dissolve,  to  break,  to  destroy. 

"  Against  the  Roman  state  ;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs." 
Shaketp.  :  CorioL.  i.  L 

*  2.  To  break  with  grief. 

"The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crnckrd." 

Sltaketp.  :  King  John,  r.  S. 

3.  To  craze,  to  destroy  the  intellect. 

"He  thought  none  poets  till  their  brains  were  cractt." 

4.  To  utter  or  do  anything  smartly  or  quickly. 

"  Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks  : 
He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  he  rract«  his  jokes." 
Pope  :  Moral  En.,  iii.  353. 

*  *  5.  To  utter  boastfully  or  blusteringly. 

"  He  cr'ikked  boost  and  swor  it  was  nat  so." 

Okaucer:  C.  T.,  3,W». 
6.  To  open  and  drink. 

"  You'll  crack  a  quart  together  !    Ha,  will  you  uotT" 
Hhakfip.  :  2  Ben.  Jr.,  T.  S. 

*  7.  To  weaken,  to  impair,  to  destroy. 

"  Or  (not  to  cracl-  the  wind  of  the  ]ioor  phrase, 
Wronging  it  thus.)  you'll  tender  me  a  fooL" 

Sltaketp.  :  Bamlet.  I  3. 

IT  (1)  To  crack  a  crib  :  To  break  into  s 
house  as  burglars.  (Slang.) 

(2)  To  crack  anything  up:  To  extol  highly  ; 
to  puff. 

(3)  To  crack  credit  :  To  lose  character  and 
confidence  in  any  respect  ;  primarily  applied 
to  the  loss  of  credit  in  mercantile  concerns. 

"  By  Solomon's  record,  shee  that  gadeth  abroad  can- 
not bee  well  thought  of:  with  Wisedome  shee  hath 
cracked  her  credit.  —Z.  Boyd  :  Latt  Battell.  p.  970. 

(4)  To  crack  tryst  :  To  break  an  engagement. 

B.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  burst  or  open  into  chinks  ;  to  break 
partially  asunder  ;  to  exhibit  cracks. 

"The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side" 

Tennyton  :  The  Lady  o/Shalatt 

2.  To  break  or  fly  in  pieces  ;  to  be  broken. 

"  Must  here  the  burden  fall  from  off  my  back  ? 
Must  here  the  strings  that  bound  it  to  me  croc*  »" 
Bitnyan  :  Pilgrim  i  Progreu.  pt.  L 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  break,  to  burst. 

"  My  heart  is  ready  to  crack,  .  .  ."—Shaketp.  :  Herri 
' 


Kir 


'  ii. 


2.  To  come  to  ruin,  to  be  ruined,  to  fail. 

"  The  credit  not  only  of  banks,  but  of  exchequers, 
crack*  when  little  comes  in,  and  much  goes  out."— 
Dryden. 

•  3.  To  boast  ;  to  talk  boastfully  or  bluster- 
ingly ;  to  bluster. 

"  Ye  sell  the  heir's  skin  on  his  back.— 
Quheii  ye  have  done,  its  tyrne  to  cruet. 

Cherrie  and  Sloe,  st  47. 

H  Followed   by  of  before   that   which   i> 
boasted  of. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thiiy  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =»shan.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -Uon,  -sion  =  zhaa.   -tious,  -slons,  -clous  -  shos.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deL 


crack— cradle 


"And  Ethiopn  of  their  tweet  complexion  erne*  .• 
Dark  need*  no  caudles  now,  for  dark  a  light." 

Shakeip.  :  Love'i  Labour  i  Lott,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  talk  freely  and  familiarly  ;  to  chat. 

"  Gae  warm  ye,  and  crack  with  our  dame,— 
The  priest  stood  close,  the  miller  craxkrd' 

Jtanuay :  Poemt,  ii.  622.  24. 
6.  To  utter  or  give  out  a  sharp  noise, 
"  I  will  baud  her.  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  cluudi  in  autumn  tract." 
Shakeip.  .•  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  i.  I 

6.  To  break,  to  change.  (Applied  to  the 
changing  of  voices  at  puberty.) 

If  (1)  To  erode  on  about :  To  boast,  to  bluster. 

(2)  To  crack  up  : 

(a)  To  break  up,  to  fail,  to  come  to  ruin. 

(6)  To  praise  or  extoL    (Slang.) 

j  For  the  difference  between  to  crack  and 
to  break  see  BREAK. 

Brick,  •  crak,  *  erake,  '  crakkc, 
*  krakke,  s.  &a.  [From  the  verb.  Fr.  croc; 
O.  H.  Ger.  chrnc.] 

A.  At  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  sudden  disruption  by  which  the  parts 
are  separated,  but  ouly  a  little  way  from  each 
other. 

(2)  The  chink,  fissure,  or  opening  made  by 
disruption. 

"  At  length  It  would  crock  in  many  places ;  and 
those  cruckt,  as  they  dilated,  would  apjiear  of  a  pretty 
good,  but  yet  obscure  and  dark,  sky-colour."— Ifncton : 
Optic*. 

(3)  A  sharp  sudden  sound  or  report,  as  of  a 
body  falling  or  bursting. 

"  Crakke  or  dyn.    SonUut."— Prompt.  Pan. 

(4)  A  sharp  blow. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  A  breach  or  disruption. 

".  .  .  my  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming, 
this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was 
before."— Shaketp. :  Othello,  ii.  S. 

*(2)  Craziness  of  intellect. 

*  (3)  A  man  crazed  ;  a  crack-brained  person. 
".  .  .  but  cannot  get  the  parliament  to  listen  to  me, 

who  look  upuu  me  as  a  crack  and  a  projector."— Aadi- 
tan. 

*  (4)  A  boast,  boasting,  bluster. 

"  This  to  correct,  they  schow  with  mony  craJMt, 
But  littil  effect  of  speir  or  Utttar  ax." 

Dunbar :  aannatyne  Poemt,  p.  43,  it.  8. 

*(5)  Chat,  familiar  conversation. 
**  Kae  laugsyne,  fan  our  auld  fouks  were  laid, 
And  taking  their  ain  crack  into  their  bed." 

Sou :  Belenort,  p.  20. 

*  (6)  An  idle  report  or  rumour. 

"A'eroc*»  are  not  to  be  trow'd."— Ramtay :  Scotch 
fnrerbt,  p.  12. 

•(7)  A  boaster. 

(8)  One  who  is  first-rate  in  any  pursuit  or 
pastime. 
•(9)  A  fault,  a  failing,  a  sin. 

"  1  cannot 
Believe  this  croc*  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress." 

Skaketp.  :  Winter" t  Tale,  i.  2. 

•(10)  The  change  of  voice  at  puberty. 

"  Our  voices  have  got  the  mannish  crack." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeiin»,  IT.  2. 

•(11)  A  prostitute. 
•(12)  A  pert,  lively  boy. 

"  Tis  a  noble  child,  a  crock,  madam  * 

Shaketp. :  Cortoi,  L  S. 

(13)  An  instant. 

"  Ye  ne'er  beard  o'  the  hlghlanaman  and  tn«  ganger, 
111  no  be  «  oratk  o'  tellin  it."-.Sajw.  *  Oael..  L  S7. 
04)  A  first-rater  (esp  of  race-horses), 
t  In  a  crack :  At  once,  in  a  moment. 
'    -  f  oor  Jack  Tackle's  grimly  ghost  was  vanish 'd  in  a 
crocf  Levii :  Sailor1 1  Talt. 

IL  Veterinary:  A  disease  in  the  heels  of 
feorses. 

B.  At  adjective : 

*  1.  Boastful. 

*  2.  Crack-brained. 

3.  Excellent,  superior,  first-rate. 

"...  a  crac*  small-bore  shot,  .  .  .'-Daily  Telr 
graph,  July  18,  1882. 

crack-brained,  a.    Crazy,  cracked. 

"...  the  ill-grounded  sophisms  of  those  croc*- 
trained  {allows.  —Arbuthnot  t  Pope. 

*  crack-hemp,  «.    The  same  as  CRACK- 
BOPE  (q.v.). 

"  Come  hither,  craek-hemp." 

m.akerp. :  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  T.  L 

*  crack-rope,  «.     One    who    deserves 

hanging. 

*  crack-skull,  s.  A  crack-brained  person. 


*  crack-tryst,  s.  One  who  does  not  f-ilfll 
an  engagement  to  meet  with  another. 

crack- Willow,  s.    Salix  fragilu. 

cracked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRACK,  t>.J 

A.  As  pa.  par. :   In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Lit. :  Burst,  split ;  having  cracks. 

"Lewis,  who  charitably  bestowed  on  his  ally  an  old 
cracked  piece  of  cauuou  to  be  coined  into  crowns  aud 
shillings."— Macuulay:  Hat.  Eng..  ch.  »v. 
IL  Figuratively : 
1.  Crazy,  of  weak  intellect. 
"He  was  a  niau  of  crack'd  brain,  ,  .  ." — Camden: 
Eluatieth,  an.  l&W. 

*  2.  Of  bad  reputation. 

crack  -er,  *  crak'-er,  s.    [Eng.  croc* ;  -er.) 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  cracks. 
IL  Figuratively: 
1.  A  boaster. 

"  What  cracter  is  this  same  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  f  " 

Shaketp. :  King  Julm.u.l. 

*  2.  A  sharp,  witty  saying ;  a  jeu  d  esprit. 
"Twill  heat  the  braine,  kindle  my  imagination,  I 

shall  talke  nothing  but  rrm-krr*.  and  fire  wurke,  to- 
night."— B.  Jontnn:  Every  Man  out  of  hit  Bumuur, 
v.  4. 

3.  A  lie,     (Colloquial.) 

4.  A  breakdown,  a  smash.    (Slang.) 

5.  One  of  the  "  poor  whites  "  of  the  southern 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Pyrotech. :  A  form  of  explosive  fire- work. 
Marcus  Graecus,  in  the  eighth  century,  speaks 
of  a  composition  of  sulphur,   charcoal,  and 
saltpetre,  which  he  said  might  be  made  to 
imitate  thunder  by  folding  some  of  it  up  in  a 
cover  and  tying  it  tightly.    This  was  a  cracker. 

"The  bladder,  at  its  breaking,  gave  a  great  report, 
almost  like  a  cracker."— Boyle. 

2.  Baking :  A  thin,  hard  biscuit.    (Amer.  ; 
used  also  in  the  North  of  England.) 

"There  is  a  dado  full  three  feet  high  of  biscuit  or 
cracker  boxes."— The  Century  Mag.,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  483. 

3.  Mach. :  One  of  the  deeply  grooved  iron 
cylinders  which  revolve  in  pairs  and  grind 
the  tough,  raw  caoutchouc,  which  has  been 
previously  cut  in  pieces  by  a  circular  knife. 

crack -ing,  *  crak  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[CRACK,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Lit. :  The  act  of  breaking  or  splitting 
partially. 

"  Each  pulse  beats  high,  and  each  nerve  strains. 
Even  to  the  erackmg. ' 

Churchill :  The  tihvtt,  bk.  IT. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Failure,  breach. 

2.  Boasting,  bluster. 

".  .  .  let  us  learne  to  know  ourselves,  our  frailty  and 
weakness*,  without  any  craking  er  boasting  of  our 
own  goo<l  deeds  aud  merits."— Uomiliet :  Of  the  Mitery 
qf  Han,  pt  ii. 

3.  The  act  of  conversing  in  a  lively  manner ; 
gossip. 

crack' -le,  v.i.  &  t.    [A  freq.  from  crack  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  short,  sharp,  and 
rapid  cracks  ;  to  decrepitate. 

"  While  biases  on  my  hearth  the  pulpy  pear, 
And  blackeuiug  chestnuts  start  and  crackle  there." 
Covptr :  On  the  Death  of  Damon  (Transl.). 

*  2.  Music :    A  direction  in    lute    playing, 
thus  explained  by  "  Maister  "  Thomas  Mace, 
1676  :   "  To  crackle  such   three-part  stops   is 
only  to  divide  each  Mop,  with  your  thumb 
and  two  fingers,  so  as  not  to  loose  time,  but 
give  each  crotchet  its  due  quantity."    [AK- 
PEGOIO.]    (SUiiner  £  Barrett.) 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  crack,  to  break.    (Gibber: 
Non-juror,  i.) 

crick  less,  o.   [Eng.  crack,  s. ;  -Uss.]  Whole, 
flawless.   (Davits  :  Sir  T.  Overbury's  Wife,  p.  6.) 

crack-ling,  *  crack  linge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
i.    [CRACKLE.] 

A.  Ai  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  An  adjective : 

L  Lit. :  Giving  out  short,  sharp,  and  rapid 
cracks  ;  decrepitating. 


til.  Fig.  :  Sharp,  witty,  sparkling. 
"...  the  unholy  cursing  aud  the  cwklino  wit  of 
the  Rochester!  and  Sedleys.'  —  Huxley  :  Lay  Sermant 
(5th  ed.).  i.  3. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  giving  out  of  short,  sharp,  and  rapid 
cracks  ;  decrepitation.    (Eccles.  vii.  6.) 

2.  The  browned  and  scored  skin  or  rind  of 
roast  pork. 

3.  A  kind   of   dog-biscuit  made  of  tallow 
refuse,  Ac. 

*  4.  A  sharp  witty  saying ;  a  jeu  ffesprit. 

"Those  little  crackltnjt  of  mirth."  —  Steele :  Speo- 
talor.  No  382. 

5.  (PI.) :  The  refuse  of  tallow. 
crack   n el,   •  crake  nell,  s.    [Said  to  be 
altered  from   Fr.   craifiteliii.]    A   light,  crisp 
biscuit,  curved  or  hollowed  in  shape. 

"A  lytle  cake  in  nmn.-r  of  a  crakenell.  or  bysket."— 
Bernen :  Fruitiart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  en.  17. 

cracks'-man,  s.    [Eng.  crack,  v.,  and  man.) 
A  burglar. 

*crack'-J,  *crack'-Ie,  o.  &  s.  [Eng.  crack ;-y.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Talkative,  often  denoting  the 
effect  of  being  elevated. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  small,  low,   three-legged 
stool  having  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  seat, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  lifted,  used  in  cottages. 
Often  crackie- stool. 

Crac-o'-vi-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Cracow  in 
Poland. 

B.  ^ls  subst. :   A  native  or  inhabitant   of 
Cracow. 

cra-co-vi-enne',  s.    [Fr.  =  Cracovian.l 
Music:  [POLACCA]. 

*  Crac'-owe,   s.    [From    Cracow,  a   city   in 
Poland.]    A  kind  of  boot  or  shoe,  with  ex- 


1.  From  Sloaue  MS.      2.  Toe  of  Cracowe  6  In.  long; 
3.  From  Royal  MS.  (Temp.  Rich.  11.) 

tremely  long  pointed  toes  ;  they  were  intro- 
duced from  Cracow. 

*  crade,  s.  [CRATE.  ]  A  crate  or  wicker-basket 
for  glass  or  crockery. 

".  .  .  on  their  shoulders  carry'd  cradei, 

With  glasses  in  the  same." 
The  Pteaiant  Hutory  of  Jack  Homer.    (Saret.) 

era  -die,  *  cradei,  *  oradele,  *  cradil, 
*  credeL.*  credille,  *  credylL  *  ere- 
dylle,  *  kradelL  ».  [A. 8.  cradol,  of  un» 
certain  etymol ;  cf.  O.H.G.  chratto,  M.H.Q. 
kratte,  Ger.  kratze  =  basket]  [CRATE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  baby's  bed  or  cot,  oscillating  on  rockert 
or  swung  upon  pivots.  The  ancient  Greek* 
used  cradles,  and  called  them  by  names  lndi» 
eating  their  forms,  such  as  little  bed,  Ixiat, 
&C.  Baby  cradles  were  used  by  the  Romans. 
They  are  also  mentioned  by  Theocritus.  The 
cradle  of  Henry  V.  of  England  swung  between 
two  posts. 

11  The  cradle  that  received  thee  at  thy  birth.* 

Cuieper:  Kxpattulation. 

•2.  Aerate.    (Scotch.) 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  place  of  birth  or  early  nurture. 

2.  Infancy ;  the  time  when  children  sleep 
in  cradles. 

".  .  .  being  ever  from  their  cradle*  bred  toxetheh 
.  .  .--Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  L  1. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Surgery: 

(1)  A  thin  shell  or  case  of  wood,  acting  as  • 
splint  for  a  broken  bone  or  dislocated  limb. 

(2)  A  framework  which  supports  the  beet 
clothes  above  an  injured  limb. 

2.  Pottery :  A  frame  on  which  loam -mould* 
are  placed  in  an  oven  to  be  burned,  after  th.4 
spindle  is  withdrawn. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wire,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try,  Syrian,    to,  ce  -  e.    ey  =  a.    qu=* 


cradle— crafty 
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3.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  The  frame  in  which  a 
thip  lies  on  the  ways,  and  which  accompanies 
her  in  launching ;  or,  the  frame  in  which  a 
vessel  lies  on  a  way  or  slip,  or  in  a  canal-lift. 
A  cradle  was  used  in  very  early  times  in  cross- 
ing the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  from  the  Corin- 
thian to  the  Cenchrean  Sea.    The  place  was 
called  the  Diolcos,  or  drawing-place,  and  was 
five  miles  in  length.     This  crossing-place  was 
•gain  used  during  the  maritime  warfare  be- 
tween the  Genoese  and  the  Turks.    In  its 
simple  form,  the  cradle  consists  of  three  longi- 
tudinal timbers  united  by  ribs  or  cross-pieces. 
This  is  floated  beneath  the  ship,  which  is 
lashed  thereto  by  cables.    The  cradle  and  its 
burden  are  then  floated  to  the  inclined  ways 
or  slip,  up  \vhich  it   is  hauled,  being  sup- 
ported by  rollers  which  intervene  between 
the  timbers  of  the  cradle  and  those  of  the  slip. 
(Knight.) 

4.  Metal.  :  A  rocking  apparatus,  used  in  col- 
lecting gold  from  soil  and  sand  by  agitating 
the  auriferous  earth  in  water.    The  earth  is 
shovelled  into  the  sieve,  and  washed  through 
its  meshes  by  water,  which  also  carries  off  the 
lighter  eartliy  particles  in  suspension.    The 
coarser  matters,  which  do  not  pass  the  meshes 
of  the  sieve,  are  thrown  out  and  the  operation 
repeated.    After  a  large  quantity  of  earth  has 
been  thus  disposed  of,  the  contents  of  the 
cradle  are  washed  in  a  pan  and  the  gold  ob- 
tained from  the  settlings.    (Knight.) 

5.  Engraving:  A  tool  used  by  mezzotint- 
engravers.    It  consists  of  a  steel  plate  with 
a  proper  tang  and  handle,  and  has  angular 
grooves  on  its  under  surface,  so  that  when 
the  rounded  end  is  obliquely  ground,  it  will 
form  a  row  of  points  by  which  a  multitude  of 
burrs  are  raised  upon  a  plate.    This  is  the 
mode  of  proceeding   in  mezzotint-engraving 
(q.v.),  the  cradle  being  rocked  backwards  and 
forwards,  and   retreating,  making   a   zigzag 
series  of  burrs.    This  is  crossed  at  right  angles, 
and  then  several  times  diagonally,  until  the 
whole  surface  of  the  plate  is  roughened,  so  as 
to  hold  the  ink  of  the  copper-plate  printer. 
The  burnisher  and  scraper  remove  the  burr  in 
parts,  according  to  the  desired  graduation  of 
lights.    (Knight.) 

6.  Mining :  A  suspended  -scaffold  used  by 
miners. 

7.  Carp.  :  The  rough  framework  or  bracket- 
ing forming  ribbing  for  vaulted  ceilings  and 
arches  intended  to  be  covered  with  plaster. 

8.  Husbandry: 

(1)  A  set  of  fingers  projecting  from  a  post 
which  is  mortised  into  the  snath  of  a  grain- 
scythe. 

(2)  A  grain-scythe. 

9.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  apparatus  or  machine  for  shipping 
horses. 

(2)  The  basket  or  apparatus  in  which,  when 
a  line  has  l>een  made  fast  to  a  vessel  in  dis- 
tress, the  sailors,  &c.,  are  brought  to  land. 

10.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  centering  for  a  bridge,  culvert,  &C. 

(2)  A  square  depression  or  sinking  in  each 
interval  between  the  modillions  of  the  Co- 
rinthian cornice,  and  in  other  parts.    (Crabbe.) 

11.  Garnet:  The  same  as  CAT'S-CRADLE  (q.v.). 

12.  Old  Armour :  The  part  of  the  stock  of  a 
cross-bow  on  which  the  missile  rests. 

cradle-babe, .--.    An  infant. 

"A*  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe." 

Shatetp. :  2  Henry  >'!.,  iii.  2. 

•cradle  band,  croedclbondc, 
*  crcdelbondc.  *  credylbonde,  *  ere- 
dilbande,  s.  Swaddling  clothes. 

"  A  credilbande :  fatcia,  faiciola,  inttita." — Cathol. 
Anglic. 

*cradle-bairn,  \cradelbarn, 
kradelbarne,  s.  An  infant,  a  cradle-babe. 

**  He  .  .  .  made  hem  rowte 
Ala  h«  wereu  kradelbarne." 

Barelok,  1,911. 

cradle-chimlay,  s.  The  name  given  to 
the  large  grate,  of  an  oblong  form,  open  at  all 
sides  for  the  emission  of  the  heat,  which  is 
used  in  what  is  called  a  "round-about  fire- 
side ;"  denominated  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
cradle. 

cradle-clothes,  s.  pi.  The  bed-clothes 
belonging  to  a  cradle. 

"  O  could  it  be  prov'd 

That  some  nighHrippine  fairy  had  exchangM, 
111  cradle-clotiia,  our  children,  where  they  lay." 

Shatetp. :  \  Henry  rl.,  i.  1. 


cradle-bills,  s.  pi.  Small  hillocks  formed 
by  fallen  trunks  of  trees.  (American.) 

cradle-scythe,  •-. 

Agric. :  A  broad  scythe  to  be  fitted  in  a 
grain-cradle,  as  distinguished  from  a  grass  or 
mowing  scythe. 

*  cradle-song,  *  credille  sange,  s. 
A  lullaby. 

"  A  credille  tangc :  fatcennine." — Cathol.  Anglic. 

*  cradle-time,  s.    Childhood,  infancy. 

"  Hercules,  whose  famous  acts  .  . 
Whereof  the  first  but  not  the  least 
In  cradle-time  befell." 

Warner :  Albion  t  fag.,  bk,  L,  eh.  111. 

cradle-vault,  .-•. 
Arch. :  A  cylindrical  vault. 
era  -die,  v.t.  &  i.    [CRADLE,  «.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  lay  or  place  in  a  cradle ;  to 
roek  to  sleep. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  nurture,  to  bring  up,  to  rear  from 
infancy. 

"He  that  hath  been  cradled  in  majesty,  will  not 
leave  the  throne  to  play  with  beggars."— dlanviUe: 
ApoHoniia. 

(2)  To  put  or  lay  to  rest. 

"  Though  clasp'd  and  cradled  in  his  nurse's  arms.' 
Covrper .  Hope. 

n.  Technically:       . 

1.  Agric. :  To  cut  and  lay  with  a  cradle,  as 
grain. 

2.  Uydraul.  Engin. :  To  transport  a  vessel 
by  means  of  a  cradle. 

"  At  a  number  of  places  in  Lombard y  and  Venetta 
the  locks  are  insufficient  or  absent,  aud  boats  are 
cradled  and  transported  over  the  grade."— Knight  • 
Diet.  ofMech. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  lie  or  lodge  as  in  a  cradle. 

"Husks  wherein  the  acorn  cradled." 

Shakesp. :  Tempett,  L  2. 

era  -died,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRADLE,  v.] 

era  -dling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRADLE,  *.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  laying  or  rocking  in  a 
cradle. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  bringing  up  or  nurturing  from  in- 
fancy. 

(2)  Infancy. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Coopering  :  Cutting  a  cask  in  two  length- 
wise, in  order  to  allow  it  to  pass  through  a 
doorway  or  hatchway,  the  parts  being  after- 
wards united  and  re-hooped. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  framework  in  arched  or  coved  ceil- 
ings to  which  the  laths  are  nailed. 

(2)  The  framework  to  which  the  entablature 
of  a  wooden  shop-front  is  fastened. 

craeme,  crame,  cream,  creame,  s.  [Dut. 
kraam=&  booth,  a  stall ;  Ger.  fcrdmer=a  stall- 
keeper.] 

1.  A  merchant's  booth  ;  a  wooden  shop ;  or 
a  tent  where  goods  are  sold.    (Scotch.) 

"...  if  they  make  any  merchandise  privily  in  a 
shop  or  crame,  or  come  to  the  mercate-place,  when 
there  is  no  publick  mercate."— AcU  Sed.  Feb.  29, 1692. 

2.  A  pack  or  bundle  of  goods  for  sale. 
"Ane  pedder  is  called  an  marchand,  or  creamer, 

qhua  bearis  aue  pack  or  creame  upon  his  back ;  quha 
are  called  beiraris  of  the  puddill  be  the  Scottes-ineu 
ol  the  realme  of  Polonia."— Skene :  Verb.  Sign. 

crseme- ware,  cream- ware,  s.  Articles 
sold  by  such  as  keep  booths  or  stalls. 

"...  booths  or  shops,  where  they  sel  1— several  sorts 
of  cream-ware,  as  linen,  muslin,  tec."— Brand :  Deter. 
Zetland,  p.  131. 

crsem-er,  cramcr,  creamer,  s.  [Scotch 
cr(?m(e)  ;  -er.]  A  huckster,  a  pedlar. 

cram-er-ie,    cramcry,    creamerie,   s. 

[Scotch  crcemer  ;  -ie  =  -y.]  Merchandise,  such 
as  is  sold  by  a  huckster  or  pedlar. 

craft  a),  •  craeft, '  craffte,  *  creft,  s.  [A.S. 
crteft  ;  Icel.  kraptr,  kraftr;  Sw.,  Dan.,  &  Ger. 

kraft  =  strength.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Art,  dexterity,  skill. 


"A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet ;  poesy  is  his  skin 
or  craft  of  making,  the  very  notion  iUelf  of  the 
work."— Ben  J  onion. 

2.  Art,  dexterity,  or  skill  applied  to  bad 
purposes  ;  artifice,  cunning. 

"...  a  man  in  whom  craft  and  profligacy  war* 
united  .  .  ."— Macaulay :  Bitt.  £iig.,  eh.  xv. 

3.  A  manual  act  or  occupation  ;  a  trade,  an 
employment. 

"  For  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  age*  and 

nations, 

Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in  repute  by 
the  people.'  Longfellow :  Eoangtline,  L  L 

4.  The  members  of  a  particular  trade. 

"And  because  be  was  of  the  same  craft  he  abode 
with  them,  .  .  ."—Acti  xviii.  8. 

5.  Specially  applied  with  the  definite  article 
to  the  body  or  brotherhood  of  Freemasons. 

6.  A  corporation,  a  guild. 

"  His  crnft.  the  blacksmiths,  first  ava, 
Led  the  procession,  twa  and  twa." 

Uayn* :  Siller  Gun,  p.  «. 

IL  Naut. :  A  vessel. 

"  Built  for  freight,  and  yet  for  speed, 
A  beautiful  aud  gallant  craft. 

Longfellow:  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

craft  (2),  s.  [CROFT.]  A  field  near  a  house. 
(In  old  husbandry.)  (Scotch..) 

"  Or,  faith !  I  fear,  that  wi'  the  gewe, 
I  shortly  boost  to  pasture 

r  the  craft  some  day.* 

Burnt:  A  Dream. 

*  craft,  *crafte,  *crefte,  v.i.  &  t.     [A.S. 
crceftan,  gecraeftan.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  use  craft,  arts,  or  artifice ; 
to  act  craftily. 

"  To  say.  Beseech  yon,  cease.— Yon  have  made  fair 

hands, 
You,  aud  your  crafts !  you  have  crafted  fair !  * 

Shakesp. :  Corioianut,  iv.  *. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  gain  or  win  by  craft. 

"  Onnethe  creft  eny  that  stat."— Shonham,  p.  L 

crafter,  *.    [CROFTER.] 

*  craft'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  craft ;-  fuHf).]  Cunning, 
artful,  cralty. 

*  craft'-ful-ly  *  craftfullich,  adv.    [Eng. 
craft  fill;  -ly.]     Cunningly,  cleverly,  with  art 
or  skill. 

"  The  best  dark  of  al  this  tun 
Craftfullich  makid  this  bastun." 

Reliq.  Antiq..  11. 176. 

craft'-i-Hr,  *  crafUlich,  a.  &  adv.    [M.  H. 
Ger.  kraftelich.] 
*  A.  -4s  adj. :  Cunning,  skilful,  clever. 

"  He  was  a  clerk,  that  wrothete  this  crafitiKh  werk." 
— Beliq.  Antiq.,  it  176. 

B.  As  adv. :  With  craft  or  cunning ;  cun- 
ningly, dexterously,  artfully. 

" .  .  .  had,  for  that  cause,  craftily  persuaded  Soly- 
man  to  take  in  hand  the  unfortunate  Persian  war.'— 
KnoUet. 

craft -l-ness,  *.  [Eng.  crafty;  -ness.]  Cun- 
ning, art,  craft,  artfulness,  stratagem. 

"...  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftineu."— 
1  Cor.  Iii.  19. 

*  craft -less,  o.      [Eng.    craft;  -leu.]     Free 
from  craft  or  art ;  artless. 

"...  helpless,  craftleu,  and  innocent  peopU."— Bpi 
Taylor  :  Boly  Living  ;  On  Curetounieo,  j  6. 

crafts  man.  ~  craftmon,  "  crafty  am  an, 
s.  [Eng.  'craft,  and  man.]  A  man  skilled  in 
any  particular  craft,  trade,  or  occupation  ;  an 
artizun,  a  mechanic. 

crafts -man-ship,  *.  [Eng.  craftsnian; 
-ship.]  The  work  of  a  craftsman  or  skilled 
artizan. 

"...  magnificent  crafttmantfiip."—Jlutlt>n. 

*  crafts'- mas  -  ter,    *.      [Eng.   craft,  and 
master.]    One  skilled  in  any  craft ;  a  master 
of  his  craft  or  trade. 

"  There  is  art  in  pride :  a  man  might  as  soon  learn  a 
trade.  Those  who  were  not  brought  up  to  it,  seldom 
prove  their  crafttmatttr." — Collier :  On  Pride, 

craft'-*,  •  crafti,  *  crefti,  o.  [A.S.  crceflig; 
Icel.  kroptvgr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chreftig,  krtftig ; 
Dan.  kraftig.] 

1.  Belonging  to  or  indicating  craft,  know- 
ledge, or  skill.    (There  was  at  first  no  insinua- 
tion of  crookedness.) 

"  This  ryche  crafty  tabernacle." 

Lydgnte  :  Book  of  Troye. 

2.  Possessing  skill  or  dexterity ;   skilled, 
skilful. 

"H«  was  a  noble  crafti  man  of  trees."—  Wycliffe: 
Xxod.  xxxviii.  23. 

S.  Indicating  or  characterised  by  craft,  art, 
or  cunning. 
4.  Artful,  cunning,  wily,  sly. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jovs-l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;     sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    - 
-clan,  -tian  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zban.   -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  Bhus.   -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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crag— crambidre 


"  Which  simple  votaries  shall  on  trust  receive. 
While  craftier  feign  belief,  till  they  believe.' 
Maori:    Lalla   KooUt ;    The    Veiled  Prophet  of   fho- 
rattan. 

Crag  (1),  *  cragge,  s.  [Wei.  craig ;  Gael. 
crtag.] 

1.  A  rough,  steep  rock ;  a  rugged,  broken 
cliff. 

2.  The  rugged  protuberances  or  prominences 
of  rocks. 

"  From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew." 

Scott :  Tne  Lady  of  tht  Lake.  T.  «. 

crag  and  tall,  crag  and  tail,  5. 

Geol. :  A  crag,  rock,  or  hill,  with  a  preci- 
pitous face  on  one  side  and  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  boulders,  gravel,  mud,  or  similar 
detriUl  matter  on  the  other.  Many  of  the 
hills  in  Central  Scotland  are  of  this  type. 
For  instance,  the  Castle  Rock  at  Edinburgh, 
with  its  steep  western  face,  is  a  "  crag,"  and 
the  eastward  slope  of  the  High  Street  and 
Canongate  constitutes  the  "  tail." 

Ci  Jig-built,  a.    Built  on  a  crag. 

crag -covered,  a.  Covered  with  steep, 
broken  cliffs. 

"  Put  still  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  same 

As  I  felt,  when  a  boy.  on  the  crag -covered  wild." 
Byron:  'Iloim  of  Id'.eneu;    When  1  Roved  a   Young 
Highlander. 

crag-platform,  s.  A  standing  place  on 
•.crag. 

"  A  huge  crag-platform,  smooth  as  burnished  brass, 
1  chow."  Tennjton  :  The  Palace  of  Art. 

crig  (2),  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  south- 
country  word  for  a  small  beer  vessel. 

"  Then  you'll  have  brewed  if  I  don't  fail 
A  very  pretty  crag  of  ale." 
Earner :  Fleat  Burleque.  1.722.    (ffallimU : 
Conlrib.  to  Lexicog.) 

Crag  (3),  cralg,  *  cragge,  .  [Dut.  kraag; 
Oer.  kragen.] 

1.  The  neck,  the  throat. 

*'  Bearen  the  cragge  so  stifle  and  so  state." 

Spenter :  Shepheardi  Calender,  Iz. 

2.  The  small  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton  ;  the 
scrag  (q.v.). 

Wag  (1),  *.  [Provinc.  Eng.  crag,  a  term  used 
hi  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex  to  designate 
masses  of  shelly  sand  used  to  fertilize  soils 
deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  (Lyell.)] 

Geol. :  Three  series  of  British  beds,  all  of 
Pleiocene  age  ;  the  uppermost,  the  Norwich 
Crag,  being  newer,  and  the  Red  Crag  and 
White  or  Coralline  Crag  being  older  Pleiocene. 
Of  the  latter  age  is  a  series  of  foreign  beds 
called  Antwerp  Crag.  The  following  series  is 
in  a  descending  order  : 

1.  The  Norwich,  Ftuvto-Marine,  or  Mamma- 
liferout   Crag :   The  first  name  is  given  be- 
cause it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Norwich.    It  consists  of  incoherent  sand, 
loam,  and  gravel,  exposed  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tare.    These  must  have  been  deposited 
originally  in  an  estuary ;  for  the  organic  re- 
mains are  partly  land,  partly  fluviatile,  and 
partly    marine.     Characteristic    mammalian 
remains  are  the  Mastodon  arvernensis  and  the 
Klcphat  meridionalis.     Of  124  marine  shells, 
Mr.  Searles  Wood  considers  that  18  are  ex- 
tinct.   Arctic  shells  are  rarer  than  in  the 
beds  above. 

2.  The  Red  Crag  of  Su/olk  and  Essex,  <tc. : 
It  is  the  highest  of  the  older  Pleiocene  strata. 
Jt  rarely  exceeds  20  ft.  in  thickness.     Ex- 
cluding 25  species  of  molluscs  derived  from 
othe>  beds,  there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Searles 
Wood,  256  known  species  of  shells  in  the  Red 
Crag,  of  which  65  or  25  per  cent,  are  extinct. 

3.  The  White,  Lower  or  Coralline  Crag :  It  is 
limited  in  extent,  ranging  only  about  20  in. 
in  length  by  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  breadth,  between 
the  rivers  Stour  and  Aide  in  Suffolk.    It  is 
calcareous  in  composition,  often  consisting  of 
comminuted  shells  and  remains  of  bryozoa. 
From  the  abundance  of  the  latter  it  is  called 
Coralline  Crag,  but  this  is  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer,  for  bryozoa  are  not  real  corals. 
Mr.  Searles  Wood  considers  that  350  species 
of  mollusca  have  been  found  in  it,  of  which 
110,  or  31  per  cent.,  seem  to  be  extinct. 

H  Corresponding  in  age  to  2  and  3  is  the 
Antwerp  Crag,  found  near  the  city  after  which 
it  is  called  and  along  the  Scheldt. 

4.  The  Black  Crag :  The  lowest  part  of  the 
Antwerp  Crag,  more  ancient  than  any  of  the 
British  crag  beds,  and  approaching  the  point 
of  junction  with  the  Upper  Miocene.    (Lyell.) 


cragge,  «.    [CRAO  (l),  s.] 

crag  ged,  *  craggld, '  craggyd,  a.  [Eng. 
crag ;  -ed.\ 

1 1.  Full  of  crags  or  steep,  broken  rocks ; 
craggy. 

"  On  a  huge  hill, 
Cragged  aiid  steep,  truth  stands.*    Crathate. 

*2.  Covered  with  knots  or  lumps  ;  knotted. 

"  As  knave  wyth  this  craggyd  kuad  hym  kylled." 
Coventry  Mytt.,  p.  881. 

crag -ged-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cragged ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  cragged  ;  crag- 
giiiess. 

"The  craggedneu  or  steepness  of  that  mountain 
maketh  many  parts  of  it  in  a  manlier  inaccessible."— 
Brerewood. 

crag'-gl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  craggy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  craggy  or  abounding 
in  crags. 

"The  craggineu  and  steepness  of  places  up  and 
dovm."—Howell  :  Inttruct.  for  Foraine  Travel,  p.  182. 

-gy,  o.  [Eng.  crag;  -y.]  Full  of  or 
abounding  with  crags  or  steep,  broken  rocks 
and  cliffs. 

"  The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb." 

MUton :  P.  L.,  bk.  IT. 

crag?  -man,  craigsman,  s.  [Eng.  crag  (1), 
s.,  and  man.}  One  whose  occupation,  partly 
at  least,  is  to  climb  crags  and  cliffs  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  wild  birds  and  their  eggs  ; 
one  skilled  in  climbing  cliffs. 

"I  am  more  of  a  cragsmnn  than  to  mind  fire  or 
water."— Scott :  Tht  Pirate,  ch.  iv. 

crai-flsh,  s.    [CRAYFISH.] 
craig  (1),  s.    [CRAO  (1),  s.] 

craigsman, *.    [CRAGSMAN.] 

craig  (2),  s.  [CRAO  (3),  s.]  The  neck,  the 
throat. 

".  .  .  as  I  hae  dealt  a'  my  life  in  halters,  I  think  na 
muckleo'  putting  myiraiglu  peril  of  a  St.  Johnstone's 
tippet."— Scot* .-  Waverley,  ch.  xxxix. 

craig-claith,  craig-cloth,  s.    A  neck- 
cloth. 

"Item,  tuenty  craig-clotnt  and  cravatts  for  men, 

3uhairof  three  gravatta  laced."— Beared,  on  the  Clan 
'ampbell,  p.  114. 

craigh  ling,  a.  [An  imitat.  word.]  Coughing. 

"  I'll  hae  the  auld  craighling  scoot  afore  the  Lords. 
The  first  cost  was  mair  than  five  and  twenty  guineas." 
—The  Entail,  i.  118. 

craik,  v.i.    [CRAIK  (1),  ».] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  hen  ;  to  clock. 

"  The  cry  was  so  ugly  of  elfs,  apes,  and  owles, 
That  geese  and  gaiiiliug  cryes  and  craikt." 

Poltcart :  Wattorit  Coll..  lit  81-1 

2.  To  croak  ;  to  emit  a  hoarse  sound. 

"A  pyet,— after  alighting  on  a  tree  In  his  yeard, 
•aikt  as  is  usuall  with  them  ;  he  being  at  dinner, — 
ikes  out  his  gun  and  fires  at  her,  .  .  ."—Lav:  Me- 

:,ri,ilt    n.  2M. 


era. 

take.  .. — 

morialt,  p.  230. 


craik  (1),  «.    [CRAKE  (2),  «.] 
craik  (2),  «.    [CARRICK.] 
crail,  s.    [CREEL.] 

crail  -  capon,  «.  A  haddock  dried  without 
being  split.    (Scotch.) 

"  To  augment  his  drowth,  each  to  his  Jaws 
A  good  Crail  capon  holds,  at  which  he  rugs  and  gnaws." 
Antler  Fair,  C.  11.,  st.  20. 

*  craim  (1),  s.    [CREAM.] 

*  craim  (2),  ».    [CR/EME.] 

*  crake  (1),  ».    [CRACK,  «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  boast. 

"  Leasings,  backbltings,  and  vain-glorious  cratei." 
Spenter :  F.  $.,  II.  xl.  10. 

2.  Old  Ordn. :  A  kind  of  great  gun  or  cannon. 

"  The  tothyr,  crakyi  war  off  wer, 
That  thai  befor  herd  neuir  er." 

Harbour,  zlx.  899. 

crake  (2),  *.    [Imitated  from  the  cry  of  the 
bird.]    A  bird  ;  the  corncrake  (q.v.). 

crake-berry,  *.    Empetrum  nigrum. 
IT  Portuguese    Crakeberry:     Corema    alba, 
(Treas.  of  Dot.) 

crake,  v.i.  &  t.    [CRACK,  v.] 

L  Intrant. :  To  boast,  to  bluster,  to  crack. 
"Then  she  is  mortal  born,  how  so  ye  crake." 

Spenter:  P.  «.,  VII.  viL  M. 

IT  Followed   by   of  before   that  which  is 
boasted  of. 

"  Each  man  may  crake  a/ that  which  was  his  owne." 
Mir.  for  Mag.,  p.  297. 


II.  Transitive: 

1.  To  boast  of,  to  vaunt,  to  puff. 

••  But  I  write  more  than  thou  canst  crale  or  cry.* 
Owen  :  t:,,,.jrana  Englithed,  147T. 

2.  To  utter  boastfully  or  vauntingly. 

"  To  whom  the  boaster,  that  all  knights  did  blot. 
With  proud  disdain  did  scuruefull  aimwer  makt 
And  further  did  uncomely  speeches  crake." 

Opemer :  f.  q.,  V.  Hi.  11 

*  crak  -el,  v.i.    [CRACKLE,  v.] 

*  era  -ker  (IX  *.    [CRACKER.]    A  boaster,  • 
braggart. 

"  Ne  y»t  great  craktri  were  ever  great  fighters.* 
iKimon  and  Pithiui,  sign.  E.  lilj. 

cra'-ker  (2),  s.  [Eng.  crake  (2),  s.  ;-er.]  The 
Corncrake. 

"  The  laud-fowls  produced  here  are  hawks  extraor- 
dinary good,  eagles,  plovers,  crows,  wrens,  stone- 
chaker,  crater,  cuckoo.  —Jfartm :  St.  Hilda,  p.  lit. 

cram,  *crammyn,  •  cremmyn,  •  crommo, 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.b.  crammian.  Cogn.  with  I  eel. 
kremj  a= to  squeeze  ;Sw.  jfcrama;  Dan.  kramme.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  stuff,  press,  or  push  in,  so  as  to  fill  to 
overflowing ;  to  crowd. 

"  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their  store-houses  crammed 
with  grain  .  .  ."— Shalitip. :  Coriol.  i.  1. 

2.  To  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety  ;  to  stuff. 
"  I  am  sure  children  would  be  freer  from  diseases,  U 

they  were  not  crammed  so  much     .    '—Locke. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  thrust,  to  force. 

"  In  another  printed  paper  It  is  roundly  expressed, 
that  he  will  cram  his  brass  down  our  thruats."— Swift. 

2.  To  puff  out,  to  stuff. 

"...  Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make  us 
As  fat  as  tame  things." 

Shake*i>. :  Winter t  Tale,  i.  1 

3.  To  coach  or  prepare  a  pupil  for  an  ex- 
amination, by  endeavouring  to  force  into  him 
in  a  short  time  sufficient  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  required  to  enable  him  to  pass. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  stuff  one's  self  with  food  ;  to  eat 
beyond  satiety. 

"  Gluttony  .  .  .  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crami,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder." 

Milton:  Comut.m. 

2.  Fig. :  To  endeavour  to  force  into  one's 
self  in  a  short  time  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
certain  subjects  to  enable  oneself  to  pass  an 
examination. 

"It  was  no  use  telling  the  Civil  Service  candidate* 
they  must  not  cram."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  S7,  188L 

cram, «.    [CRAM,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  system  of  cramming  for  an  examina- 
tion ;  a  coaching. 

2.  A  crammer,  a  coach. 

"  It  was  a  great  thing  on  one  side  to  be  a  good  cram 
and  on  the  other  to  take  the  cram  well."— Daily  TtU- 
graph,  Oct.  27, 1881. 

3.  A  lie.    (Slang.) 

II.  Weaving:  A  warp  having  more  than 
two  threads  in  each  dent  or  split  of  the  reed. 

cram' -be  (l),s.  [Lat.  crambe;  Or.  /cpa/i/3»j 
(krambe)  =  cabbage,  cole,  kale.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants,  family 
Raphanidse.  The  plant  is  without  valves, 
the  upper  joint  globose,  deciduous,  bearing 
one  pendulous  seed  upon  a  seed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cell,  the  lower  joint  resembling 
a  pedicel.  Crambe  maritima  is  the  Sea  Kale. 
It  is  a  glabrous  plant  with  roundish,  sinuated, 
waved,  and  toothed  glaucous  leaves  and  white 
flowers.  It  grows,  though  not  very  com- 
monly, on  sea-coasts  or  sandy  or  stony  places 
in  Britain.  When  cultivated  and  blanched, 
it  is  an  excellent  culinary  vegetable.  C.  ta- 
tarica  is  the  Tatar  Kenyer  or  Tartar- bread  of 
the  Hungarians.  It  is  eaten  by  them,  peeled 
and  sliced,  with  oil,  vinegar,  or  salt,  or  some- 
times is  boiled. 

cram  -  bl  dee,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  crambus  (q.v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  the  typical  one 
of  the  group  Crarabides  (q.v.).  It  consists  of 
small  moths,  the  wings  of  which  appear  ample 
during  flight,  but  which  when  they  are  at 
rest  are  so  closely  folded  around  the  body  M 
to  make  the  insect  look  almost  tubular,  and 
hide  it  from  all  but  careful  eyes.  They  may 
be  called  grass-moths,  for  they  frequent  every 
variety  of  grassy  places,  flying  from  the  ground 
at  every  step  which  the  observer  takes.  They 
appear  from  May  to  September.  Thirty -three 
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British  species  are  known.     (Stainton,  &c.) 

[C3  AMBUS.] 

cram  bi-des,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  crambus  (q.v.), 
and  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ides.] 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Moths,  tribe  Pyrali- 
dina.  There  are  four  families  :  (1)  Eudoreidse, 
(2)  Galleridse,  (3)  Phycidse,  (4)  Crambidse. 
(Stainton.) 

Cramb  ling,  a.  [A  corruption  of  scrambling.  ] 
(For  definition  see  etymology.) 

crambling-rocket,  *.  A  name  given 
to  (1)  Sisymbritim  officinale,  (2)  Reseda  lutea. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

*cram'-bo,  *  cram'-be  (2),  ».   [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  game  in  which  one  person  names  a 
word,  to  which  another  endeavours  to  find  a 
rhyme. 

"  Where  every  jovial  tinker,  for  hi«  chink. 
May  cry,  mine  host,  to  crambe  I    Give  us  drink." 
Ben  Jonton :  The  New  Inn,  i.  1. 

2.  A  word  rhyming  with  another  suggested. 
IL  Fig. :  A.  joke,  a  game. 

crambo -clink,  crambo -jingle,  5. 

Rhymes,  doggerel  verses. 

"  A'  y»  wh»  lire  by  oramA<xKnt." 

Burnt :  On  a  Scotch  Bard. 

Cram '-bus,  s.  [Gr.  «•  pan/Sen;  (krambos),  as  adj. 
=  dry,  parched,  shrivelled  ;  as  subst.  =  a 
blight  in  fruit] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  the  typical  one 
of  tlie  family  Crambidse  (q.v.).  The  perfect 
Insects  have'  simple  antennae  and  the  labial 


CRAMBUS   RADIELLUS. 

palpi  so  long  as  to  constitute  a  beak  in  front 
of  the  head.  The  larvae,  which  have  sixteen 
legs,  feed  amongst  moss  in  silken  galleries. 
Twenty -seven  British  species  are  known. 
(Stainton.) 

crammed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRAM,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Stuffed,  filled  to  repletion. 

2.  Fig. :  Coached  up  for  an  examination. 

"  The  political  and  permanent  official!  of  the  country 
might  lie  divided  into  two  classes — the  crammed  and 
the  crammer*."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  27,  1881. 

cram  -mer, «.    [Eng.  cram ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  crams  or  fills  himself  or 
anything  to  repletion. 

2.  Fig. :  A  contemptuous  term  applied  by 
opponents  to  those  private  tutors  who  pre- 
pare students  for  competitive  examinations. 

"  What  was  demanded  was  that  these  studies  should 
be  rrscoed  from  '  cra»nm/*n.'  Bat  what  was  a  '  cravi- 
mer '  I  A  professor  was  a  person  whose  pay  came  to 
him  irrespective  of  his  exertions.  A  'crammer'  was 
•  teacher  whose  pay  depended  wholly  on  his  exer- 
tions."— 3lr.  Sii'gmck :  CnitertUy  Intelligence,  Oxford, 
in  Timet,  May  SO,  1S77. 

Cram  -mmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (CRAM,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  stuffing  or  filling  anything  to 
repletion. 

2.  The  act  of  stuffing  or  eating  to  satiety. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  system  or  act  of  coaching  for  an 
examination. 

2.  The  act  of  preparing  for  an  examination 
with  an  examiner. 

•  cram  -oi-sy,  *  cramoisie, '  crammasy, 
*  crammesy,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  cramoisi.] 
A.  A*  adj.  :  Crimson. 

"Item  ane  gowne  of  crammruy  satyne  heich  nekklt 
with  ane  small  vaae  of  crammonr  velvet  lynit  all 
through  with  crammaty  velvet  without  hornia,"— In- 
ftntorirt,  A.  (153$),  p.  S3. 


B.  As  subst. :  Crimson  cloth. 

"  In  crammtiH  clede  and  granit  violate." 

Doug.  :   Virgil,  J99,  20. 

cramp,  *  crampe, s.  Ao.  [O.H.Ger.cfcrampfco; 
O.  Fr.  crampe;  Sw.  kramp ;  Dan.  krampe.] 
[CLAMP.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :    A   restraint,  a  hindrance,  a  re- 
striction, a  shackle. 

"  How  does  it  grate  upon  hi»  thankless  ear. 
Crippling  his  pleasures  with  the  cramp  of  fear ! " 
Cowper:  Trutn. 

TT,  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  A  spasmodic  contraction  of  some 
limb  or  muscle  of  the  body,  attended  with 
pain  and  numbness.    [SPASM.] 

2.  Masonry :  A  bar  of  iron  with  bent  ends, 
used  to  unite  adjacent  blocks  of  stone  in  situ- 
ations where  they  are  exposed  to  wrenching, 
as    in    piers,    wharves,    lighthouses,    break- 
waters, &C.    The  stones  in  the  Coliseum  of 
Vespasian   were  united  by   bronze   cramps. 
(Knight.)     It    is    sometimes    called   also   a 
CRAMPERN  (q.v.). 

3.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  rectangular  frame  with  a  tightening 
screw,  by    which    carpenters   compress   the 
joints  of  framework,  as  in  making  doors  aud 
othenrpanel-work,  and  for  other  purposes.    Its 
purpose  is  somewhat   similar  to  that  of  a 
clamp. 

(2)  A  bench-hook  or  holdfast. 

4.  Boot-making :  A  piece  of  board,  shaped 
like  the  front  of  a  boot,  over  which  leather  is 
bent  to  form  the  upper  of  a  boot  or  shoe. 
(Knight.)    [CRIMP.] 

5.  Falconry  :  A  disease  to  which  hawks  are 
subject  from  cold,  which  affects  their  wings. 

B.  As   adj. :    Difficult,    knotty,   obscure, 
crabbed. 

cramp-bark,  s.  The  popular  name  given 
in  the  United  States  to  Viburnum  oxycoccus, 
an  antispasmodic  plant. 

cramp-bone,  s.  The  patella  of  a  sheep, 
so  called  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  preserv- 
ing the  bearer  from  cramp. 

cramp-drill,  s.  A  portable  drill  having 
a  cutting  and  a  feeding  motion.  In  one  ex- 
ample the  feed-screw  is  in  the  lower  member 
of  the  cramp-frame,  and  in  the  other  one  it  is 
in  the  upper  portion  and  forms  a  sleeve  around 
the  drill-spindle  which  rotates  within  it 
(Knight.) 

cramp-fish,  cramp  fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  name  for  a  kind  of  Ray,  the 
Torpedo  vulgaris,  capable  of  giving  a  shock 
tending  to  produce  numbness  in  the  part  of 
the  human  body  through  which  it  is  sent.  It 
is  called  also  the  Old  British  Torpedo,  the 
Numb-fish,  the  Wrymouth,  the  Electric  Ray, 
and  the  Cramp  Ray.  (Yamtt.) 

cramp-iron,  s. 

Masonry :  An  iron  binding  two  stones  to- 
gether in  a  course.  It  has  usually  turned- 
over  ends  which  penetrate  the  respective 
ashlars.  [CRAMPERN.] 

cramp-joint,  ?.  One  in  which  the  parts 
are  bound  together  by  locking-bars. 

cramp-ray,  cramp  ray,  s.  The  same 
as  CRAMP-FISH  (q.v.). 

cramp  ring,  5.  A  ring  worn  as  a  pre- 
servative against  cramp.  Such  rings  were 
solemnly  consecrated  or  blessed  by  the  kings 
of  England  on  Good-Friday. 

"  I.  Robert  Moth,  this  tenth  of  our  king, 
Give  to  thee,  Joan  Fotluck,  my  biggest  cramp  ring." 
Ordinary  (O.  PI.),  x.  250. 

cramp-stone,  s.  A  stone  carried  about 
as  a  preservative  against  cramp.  Such  stones 
arc  said  to  have  been  first  used  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

"  A  cramp-Hone,  as  I  take  it. 
Were  very  useful."      Mauinger :  The  Picture,  v.  L 

cramp,  v.t.    [CRAMP,  «.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  affect  with  cramp. 

"  When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramp'd  .  .  .* 
Dryden:  Virgil. 

2.  To  bind,  fasten,  or  confine  with  cramp- 
irons. 


IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  confine,  to  narrow  down. 

"  There  shall  each  poet  share  and  trial. 
Stretch,  crump,  or  lop  the  verse's  limb." 

Cowper :  An  Ode;  Secundum  Art,m.  L 

2.  To  hinder  or  restrain  in  growth,  progress, 
or  action. 

"  He  who  serve*  ha&etill  restraints  of  dread  upon  hia 
spirit*,  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  action,  cranuw 
aud  ties  up  his  activity."— Soul h :  Sermoni. 

3.  To  bind  or  unite  together. 

"  The  diversified  but  connected  fabrick  of  universal 
Justice  is  well  cramped  aud  bolted  together  in  all  ito 
parU  .  .  ."—Burke  :  Speech  at  Brittol  (1780). 

cramped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRAMP,  v.] 

cramp -ern,  s.  [Eng.  cramp,  and  iron.]  The 
same  as  CRAMP,  *.,  II.  2  (q.v.),  and  CRAMP- 
IRON  (q.v.). 

cramp '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRAMP,  «.l 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  fastening  or  hold- 
ing with  cramp-irons. 

*  cramp  -ish,  *  craumpysshe,  v.t.    [Eng. 
cramp.]    To  cramp,  to  contract. 

"She  .  .  .  crampiiheth  her  limmes  crokedly." 

Chaucer.  <J,ieen  Anelida,  174. 

cramp -it,  'cramp-bit,  *.  [Gael,  cramp. 
aid.] 

1.  A  cramping-iron.    (Scotch.) 

2.  An  iron  made  to  fit  the  sole  of  the  shoe, 
with  small  spikes  in  it,  for  keeping  the  foot 
firm  on  ice  or  slippery  ground. 

"  With  crumpet*  on  our  feet,  and  clubs  in  hand." 
Miisri  Threnodie,  p.  14*. 

3.  The  cramp-iron  of  a  scabbard. 

"On  the  scabbard  are  placed  four  round  plates  of 
silver  overgilt,  two  of  them  near  to  the  crampit  are 
enaiubled  blew,  .  .  ."—Inientoriri.  p.  Ml. 

4.  An  iron  spike  driven  in  a  wall  for  sup- 
porting any  thing. 

5.  The  iron  guard  at  the  end  of  a  staff. 

cramp  -on,  cram-poon ,  s.    [Fr.  crampon.] 

1.  Bot. :  An  adventitious  root,  serving  as  ft 
fulcrum  or  support. 

2.  Mech.  :  A  clutch  formed  like  a  pair  of 
calipers,  used  in  raising  objects. 

"Man  with  his  crampon*  and  harping-irons  an 
draw  ashore  the  great  Leviathan."— Bowetl:  Parly  of 
Beattt,  p.  7. 

3.  Mil. :  Iron  spikes  worn  on  the  boots,  to 
assist  the  foothold  in  climbing  the  slopes  of 
earthworks. 

cramp- on '-ee,  a.    [Fr.  cramponne,  pa.  par. 
of  cramponner  =  to  fix , 
with  a  cramp.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  for 
a  cross  that  has  at  each 
end  a  cramp  or  cram- 
poon. 

cram-poon,        •. 
[CRAMPON.] 

t  cramp -y,  o.    [Eng.         CRAMPON*E. 
cramp;  -y.] 

1.  Suffering  from  or  afflicted  with  cramp. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  cramp. 

cran,  crane,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  unsalted  herrings  to  fill  a 
barrel.  (ScotcA.) 

"They  both  fished  and  bought  the  herring  fresh 
from  the  country  people,  at  tue  great  price  of  from  ft. 
to  12».  tier  crane  (which  is  the  f«ul  of  a  barrel  of  green 
fish)  as  taken  out  of  the  net'—/*.  Cig.  Letrit  Statitt. 
Ace.,  Xix.  282.  (Jamie*.n.} 

*  Cran  -age,  s.     [Low  Lat.  cranagium.] 

1.  A  liberty  to  use  a  crane  for  drawing  up 
wares  from  the  vessels,  at  any  creek  of  the 
sea  or  wharf,  unto  the  land,  and  to  make 
profit  of  it.    It  signifies  also  the  money  paid 
and  taken  for  the  same.    (Cowel.) 

2.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  crane. 

"To  this  objection  it  might  serve  for  a  full  answer, 
that  there  are  other  duties  then  customs  and  subsidies! 
due  upon  the  landing  of  wares  ;  for  example,  wharfwe, 
cranage,  ravage,  and  such  like."— State  Trial  i :  t\t 
great  Cam*  of  Impoiiliani,  an.  Wit. 

cran  ber-ry,  t  crane-ber-ry,  s.  [Bug. 
crane,  and  berry.}  Names  of  similar  import 
are  found  in  many  European  languages. 

L  Singular: 

1.  (Of  the  form  cranberry) : 

(1)  A  plant,  Focctntum  Oxycoocos,  having 
also  the  book- name  of  the  Marsh  Whortleberry. 


boil,  boy:  poiit,  J6\t*l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus.  9hin.  bench    go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan, -tian  =  stan.    -tion, -sion- shun;  t  ion, -siou     zhun.    -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfL 
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crance— cranichis 


It  has  a  filiform  stem,  ovate  evergreen  leaves, 
glaucous  beneath,  their  margin  revolute  and 
entire ;  a  terminal  single-flowered  peduncle, 
a  four-parted  revolute  corolla,  and  a  berry 
of  a  bright  roseate  hue.  Itia  found  in  peat 
bogs,  especially  those  where  sphagnum  grows. 
The  berries  are  often  made  in  tai  ts,  for  which 
they  are  well  adapted.  The  deeply-divided 
revolute  segments  of  the  corolla  have  led 
Richard  and  other  botanists  to  separate  the 
species  from  Vacciuiuin  and  call  it  Ozycoccos 
palustris. 

(2)  VacciniumVitii-idaa,  (north-east  of  Scot- 
land). 

(3)  Antostaphylos  Uva-vni  (chiefly  In  Aber- 
deenshire). 

2.  (Of  the  form  craneberry.  Used  in  Suther- 
landshire)  :  The  same  as  I.  1,  (1). 

U  (1)  American  Cranberry:  Vaecinium  ma- 
erocarpum,  or  Oxycoccos  macrocarpus,  or  ma- 
crocarpa.  It  is  found  through  a  great  part  of 
North  America.  The  berries  are  exported 
to  England. 

(2)  Tasmanian  Cranberry:  An  epacrid  (As- 
troloma  humifusum).  It  hiis  scarlet  blossoms 
and  a  green,  whitish,  or  slightly  reddish  fruit, 
about  the  size  of  a  currant ;  this  consists  of 
a  viscid,  apple-flavoured  pulp,  enclosing  a 
large  seed. 

IL  PI.  (Cranberries) : 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Vacciniaceae  (q.v.). 

cranberry-gatherer.  *.  An  implement 
shaped  like  a  rake,  and  adapted  to  catch  below 
the  berries  on  the  stalk,  and  collect  them  in 
a  bag  or  box  attached  to  the  rake-head. 
(American.)  (Knight.) 

cranberry  tart,  ».  A  tart  made  of 
cranberries.  [CRANBERRY,  I.  1.  (1).] 

*  crance  (1),  ».  [O.  FT.  cren  =  a  breach,  cleft.] 
A  crack  or  chink  in  the  wall  through  which 
the  wind  blows. 

prance  (2),  *.    [O.Pr.  crans.] 

1.  \<tiit. :  Any  boom  iron,  but  particularly 
an  iron  cap  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  a 
bowsprit,  through  which  the  jib-boom  passes. 

2.  Fabric:   Probably  some  stuff   made  of 
hair. 

"  xx  fyve  tills  4  3  of  tanne  ftawney]  crance,  fyve 
elite  *  *  half  of  rowand  tanne.  iti]  cilia  A  3  of  ineUaii 
that  is  rychtgud."— Aberd.  Reg..  A.  1W5,  v.  16. 

•cranch,  v.t.    [CRAUNCH.] 

"...  but  she  can  cranch 
A  nek  of  small  coal  .  .  ." 

B.  Joruon  :  Uagn.  Lady. 

•cranck,  "crank,  a.    [CRANK,  a.]    Lively, 

active,  spirited. 

Craned),  s.  [A.S.eron.,  crano,  crcen ;  Sw.  krana, 
traiie;  Dan.  trane  (the  bird),  krane  (the  ma- 
chine); Dut.  &  Low  Ger.  kraan;  H.  Ger. 
Tcranlch ;  Corn.,  Wei.,  &  Arm.  garan ;  Fr.  grue ; 
8p.  grua,  grulla;  Port,  grou;  Ital.  grua,  gru; 
Lat.  grus;  Gr.  yipavos  (geranos)  =  (1)  a  crane 
(the  bird) ;  (2)  a  crane  for  lifting  weights  .  .  . 
from  the  root  geran.] 
1.  Ornithology  <t  Ordi'-iary  Language  : 
(1)  Sing.  :  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Grus,  or 
the  family  Gruidae  (q.v.).  The  Common  Crane 
is  Grus  cinerea.  The  tip  of  the  bill  is  horn- 
coloured,  its  middle  part  greenish-black,  the 
base  reddish.  The  top  of  the  head,  which  is 
naked,  is  of  a  red  colour  ;  the  plumage  in 
general  is  an  ashy  grey ;  the  throat,  neck,  and 
occiput  darker  ;  the  feet  black — length  3  feet 
8  in.  to  3  feet  10  in.  It  is  a  grallatorial  bird, 
frequenting  marshes,  but  has  certain  affinities 
to  the  Rasores.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  in 
winter  living  in  India,  Egypt,  and  other  warm 
countries  of  the  old  world,  and  in  summer 
migrating  to  the  north.  In  these  passages  it 
flies,  generally  by  night,  high  in  air,  in  a  large 
wedge-formed  flock,  led  by  a  single  leader,  or 
in  long  lilies,  and  with  discordant  cries.  These 
movements  attracted  the  notice  of  the  ancient 
classic  writers.  The  crane  was  once  common 
in  the  fenny  parts  of  England,  now  it  is  rare. 
Where  it  breeds,  which  is  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Siberia,  the  nest  is  among  rushes, 
or  even  on  the  walls  of  unfrequented  houses. 
The  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  pale  bluish- 
green,  with  brown  markings.  [GRUS,  GRUID.*.] 


(2)  PI.  :  The  birds  of  the  genus  Grus,  or  the 
sub-family  Gruime,  orthe family  Gruidte(q.v.). 


"The  marshes  nf  Cambridgeshire  anil  Lincolnshire 
were  covered  during  sotue  mouths  at  every  year  by 
lumieuM  clouds  of  cranet."— Jtiicaulay .  Hilt  Sng. 
ch.  ilL 

"  That  small  infantry  warrVi  on  by  aranet." 

Milton. 

2.  Astron. :  A  small  southern  constellation, 
one  of  the  twenty-seven  introduced  by  Lacaille. 
It  figures  as  Grus,  the  Crane. 

3.  Mech. :  A  machine  for  hoisting  and  lower- 
ing heavy  weights.    It  consists  of  a  vertical 
post  or  frame,  which  is  rotatable  on  its  axis, 
and  a  jib  or  projecting  arm  over  which  the 
chain  or  rope  passes  on    its  way  from  the 
winch  at  the  foot  of  the  post  to  the  load  to  be 
lifted. 

"  In  case  the  mould  about  it  be  so  ponderous  as  not 
to  be  removed  by  auy  ordinary  force,  you  may  then 
raise  it  with  a  crane."— Mortimer. 
"Then  commerce  brought  into  the  publtck  walk 
The  busy  merchant,  the  big  warehouse  built, 
Rais'd  the  strong  crane."        Thornton :  Autumn. 

IT  The  projecting  arm  or  beam  of  a  crane  is 
the  jib.  The  post  and  jib  collectively  are 
sometimes  known  as  the  gibbet.  The  diagonal 
is  the  stay. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  forked  post  to    support  a  boom  or 
spare  spar  on  deck. 

(2)  A  projecting  bracket  to  support  spars, 
&c. 

5.  Engin. :  An  overhanging  tube  for  supply- 
ing a  tender  with  water  ;  a  water-crane. 

6.  Lapid. :  A  contrivance  to  hold  a  stone, 
and  present  it  to  the  slicer  of  the  lapidary. 
It  consists  of  a  clamp  which  moves  horizon- 
tally, having  its  bearings  on  a  vertical  post 
rising  from  the  bench  of  the  lapidary.      A 
weighted  string  is  attached  to  the  lever-arm, 
and  keeps  the  stone  constantly  pressed  up 
against  the  slicer.    [SLICER.] 

7.  Comm. :  A  machine  for  weighing  goods, 
on  the  principle  of  the  crane. 

8.  Domestic:  An  iron  arm  or  beam  fixed  to 
the  back  of  a  fireplace,  and  used  for  suspending 
pots,  kettles,  &c.,  on. 

9.  Dist. :  A  siphon,  or  bent  tube,  used  for 
drawing  liquors  out  of  a  cask. 

*  10.  Old  War :  A  kind  of  balista,  or  catapult, 
used  for  discharging  large  stones,  iu  ancient 
warfare. 

U  (1)  Crowned  Cranes : 

Ornith.  (PI.):  The  African  Cranes  of  the 
genus  Baleariua. 

(2)  Derrick  Crane : 

Machin.  :  A  form  of  crane  having  spars  for 
Jib  and  post.  [DERRICK.] 

(3)  Gigantic  Cranes : 

Ornith. :  A  book-name  for  the  Adjutants, 
which  are  not  of  the  family  Gruidae,  but  are 
Ardeidse  (Herons)  of  the  sub-family  Cicouinae 
(Storks). 

(4)  Numidian  Crane: 

Ornith.:  The  Demoiselle (Anthropoides  virgo). 

(5)  Stanley  Cranes : 

Ornith.,  <tc. :  East  Indian  cranes  of  the 
genus  Anthropoides. 

(6)  True  Cranes : 

Ornith. :  A  book-name  for  the  sub-family 
Gruinae. 

crane-fly,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  Any  two-winged  fly  of  the  genus 
Tipula  or  the  family  Tipulidse. 

2.  PI.  (Crane-flies):  The  genus  Tipula  or  the 
family  Tipulidae.    The  typical  species  is  what 
is  popularly  known  as  Daddy  Long-legs. 


crane -like,  a. 

necked. 


Like  a  crane ;    long- 


crane  necked,  a.    Long-necked. 

"...    one  of  those  purse-mouthed,  crane-necked, 
cleaii-bruslied.   paciflc  individuals,    .    .     "     " 
Sartor  Ketarttu,  bk.  1.,  ch.  in. 

crane's-bill,  s.    [CRANESBILL.] 
crane  (2),  «.    [GRAN.]   (Scotch.) 

crane,  v.i.  &  t.    [CRANE,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  stretch  out  one's  neck  like 
a  crane  ;  to  stare. 
*  B.  Trans. :  To  raise,  to  lift. 

"  What  engines,  what  instruments  are  used  in  rrnn- 
ing  up  a  smil  sunk  below  the  centre  to  the  highest 
beaveu."— llatri,  vol.  lv.,  ser  «. 

cranes  bill,  crane's-bill,  s.  [Eng.  crane's, 
•ad  NIL] 


L  Bot.,  <tc. : 

1.  Sing.  (Of  the  two  forms) :  A  general  English 
name  for  the  species  of  Geranium. 


CRANE  S-BILL. 

"  Ii  there  any  blue  half  so  pure,  and  deep,  and  tender, 
as  that  of  the  Urge  erane t-bill,  the  liimniumprateiut 
of  the  botanists?"— Black:  Advent,  of  a  Phaeton,  ch, 
xx.  (Daviet.) 

2.  PI.  (Of  the  form  Cranesbills) :  The  name 
given  by  Liudley  to  the  order  Gerauiaceaa 
(q.v.). 

IT  Crowfoot  Crane's-bill :  [So  called  from  the 
form  of  the  leaves].  Geranium  pratense. 

IL  Surg.  (Of  the  form  Crane's-bill) :  A  pair 
of  long-nosed  pincers. 

crang,  s.  [Dut.  kreng  =  a  carcass.]  The  car- 
cass  of  a  whale. 

*  cran'-gle,  v.t.  [CRANKLE,  CRINKLE.]  To 
twist,  to  curl. 

"  It  grew  a  serpent  fell  with  head  and  taile  ; 
Which  crangliiig  crept,  aud  ramie  from  trod  to  trod 
In  many  a  knot.  Lm.  Barttu.    (Kant.) 

crang  on,  s.  [Gr.  Kpayy<av  (krangon)  =  a 
shrimp,  a  prawn,  or  some  similar  animal.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans.  C.  vulgaris 
is  the  Common  Shrimp. 

crang-Sn'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crangon, 
and  tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  macrourous  (long-tailed) 
Crustaceans.  The  internal  antennas  are  in- 
serted in  the  same  line  as  the  external  ones, 
the  first  joint  of  the  latter  having  a  large  oval 
or  triangular  appendage.  The  front  pair  of 
feet  are  terminated  by  a  monodactylous  hand 
or  subcheliform  extremity.  [CRANQON.] 

cra'-nl-a,  s.  [Low  Lat.  cranium  (q.v.).]  [CRA- 
NIUM.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Craniadas.  The  shell  is  smooth 
or  radiately  striated,  the  umbo  of  the  dorsal 
valve  subcentral  ;  that  of  the  ventral  valve 
subcentral,  marginal,  or  prominent  and  cap- 
like,  with  an  obscure  triangular  area  traversed 
by  a  central  line.  Five  recent  species  are 
known  from  Spitsbergen,  Britain,  the  Medi- 
terranean, Indie,  and  New  South  Wales ; 
thirty-seven  fossil  have  been  found  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  onward  till  now.  The  ningo 
of  the  former  is  to  150  fathoms.  (Woodward, 
ed.  Tate.) 

t  cra-ni'-a-dse,  cra-ni'-I-d«e, s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  crania,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Molluscs,  class  Brachio- 
poda.  The  shell,  which  is  punctate,  is  orbi- 
cular, calcareous,  and  hingeless,  attached  by 
the  umbo  or  by  the  whole  breadth  of  th« 
ventral  valve,  rarely  free  ;  the  dorsal  valve  ia 
limpet-like,  the  disk  with  four  large  muscu- 
lar impressions,  and  digitated  vascular  ones. 
Only  known  genus,  Crania  (q.v.). 

cra'-ni-al,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cranialis,  from 
cranium  (q.v A  and  suff.  -alis.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  cranium  (q.v.).  Thus  there 
are  a  cranial  cavity,  a  cranial  flcxus,  cranial 
arteries,  nerves,  ganglia,  and  sinuses. 

era  men   i  die  (ch  gutturnlX  ».  pi.     [Mod. 
Lat.  cranichis  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•ida;.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neottese. 

era'  men  is  (ch  guttural),  *.  [Gr.  itpdVo? 
(kranos)  =  a  helmet,  which  the  flower  some- 
what resembles,  and  i^n  (ichis),  an  arbitrarily 
formed  suffix  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cranichidae  (q.v.).  The  flowers 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  ce-e.    ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 
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are  inconspicuous.     The  genus  is  somewhat 
large.    The  species  are  natives  of  America. 

cra-ni'-I-dse,  s.  pi.    [CRANIAD.&] 

Cra'-ni-o,  in  compos.  [Lat.  crani(um) ;  o  con- 
nective.] Pertaining  or  related  to  the  cranium 
and  also  to  some  other  part. 

oranio  -  facial,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
cranium  and  to  the  face.  Thus  there  is  a 
crauio-fucial  axis  formed  by  certain  bones. 

eranio -vertebral,  a. 
Anat. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  cranium 
and  to  the  vertebrae. 

t  cra-nl-6g'-no-my,  s.  [Gr.  xpaviov  (kranion) 
=  the  skull,  and  y nijuuj  (gnome)  =  the  means 
of  knowing,  a  mark,  a  token,  .  .  .  the  organ 
by  which  one  perceives  or  knows,  the  miud, 
.  . .  judgment,  opinion.]  The  science  founded 
on  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  cra- 
nium in  different  individuals  or  races. 

era  -ni  Old,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  crania  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  «!6o«  (eidos)  =  .  .  .  form.  ] 

Zool. :  Resembling  the  molluscs  of  the 
genus  Crania ;  pertaining  to  the  family  Cra- 
niadae. 

"The  Orbiculoid  and  Cranioid  groups  .  .  .  afford 
some  characteristic  species."— Jiarchiton:  Siluria,  ch. 
vUL 

cra-m-o-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Low  Lat. 
cranium  =  a  skull,  which  the  capsules  some- 
what resemble,  and  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pedaliads,  tribe  Pedaleae. 
The  fleshy  sweet  root  of  Craniolaria  annua,  a 
West  Indian  plant,  when  dry  is  said  to  be  a 
bitter  cooling  medicine.  Moreover,  it  is  pre- 
served in  sugar  as  a  delicacy. 

cran-i-dl-og'-ie-al,  a.  [Eng.  eraniolog(y)  ; 
-ical.]  Pertaining  "or  relating  to  the  science 
of  craniology  (q.v.). 

"The  choicest  cranMogical  treasures  obtained  from 
the  different  reigus  of  that  vast  empire."— Th*  Reader, 
June  2nd,  1866,  p.  542. 

cra-nl-oT-og-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  craniolog(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  studies  the  science  of  crani- 
ology (q.v.). 

Cra-ni-ol'-Og-^,  ».  [Fr.  craniologie;  Gr. 
Kpaviov  (kranion)  =  the  skull,  and  Ao-yos 
(logos)  =  .  .  .  a  discourse.]  A  scientific  study 
of  the  cranium,  or  the  sum  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  such  study.  The  examination  of 
the  cranium  is  an  essential  part  of  anatomy, 
altogether  independent  of  the  inferences  with 
regard  to  the  mental  proclivities  which  may 
be  deduced  from  it.  The  comparison  of  dif- 
ferent crania  is  also  essential  to  ethnology 
aud  archaeology. 

cra-nl-oin'-St-er,  s.  [Gr.  Kpaviov  (kranion) 
=  the  skull,  and  ineroov  (metron)  =  a  measure.  ] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  sizes  of  skulls. 
Dr.  Morton  gives.the  following  as  the  average 
result  of  numerous  measurements  of  skulls  : — 

European   .        .        .87  cubic  inches. 

Malay      ...        85      „ 

Negro         .        .        .    83      „ 

Mongol   ...        82      „ 

Ancient  Egyptian      .    SO      ,, 

American        .        .        79      „ 

Ancient  Peruvian  75  to  79      „ 

Professor  Huxley  says  that  the  most  capa- 
cious European  skull  has  a  capacity  of  114 
cubic  inches ;  the  smallest,  55  inches.  Sehaaff- 
bausen  finds  Hindoo  skulls  of  46  cubic  inches. 

cra-m-o-mst-ri-cal,  a.  [Bng.  cmTiio- 
iMtrfy);  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  craniometry 
(q.v.). 

Cra-nl-o'in-et-r&  s.  [Fr.  craniometrie.] 
[CRANIOMETER.]  The  measurement  of  the 
cranium. 

"  In  connexion  with  the  author's  own  special  study 
of  craniometry." — AthentBttm,  March  4,  1&32. 

Wa-ni-os'-cop-ist,  s.  [Eng.  cranioscop(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  proficient  in,  or  at  least  who 
studies  cranioscopy  (q.v.). 

cra-ni-os'-cop-^,  *.  [Fr.  craninscopie ;  Gr. 
Kpaviov  (kranion)  =  the  skull,  and  o-»co-eu> 
(skopep)  —  to  look  at  or  after  a  thing.]  The 
examination  of  the  shape  of  the  cranium ; 
phrenology. 

cra'-ni-um,  s.    [Low  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
(kranion)  =  the  skull.] 

A-nat. :  The  bony  or  cartilaginous  case  con- 
taining the  brain.  The  cranium  and  the  face 


taken  together  constitute  the  skull.  In  shape 
it  is  spheroidal,  a  form  which  offers  the 
greatest  resistance  to  external  violence.  This 
strength  is  increased  by  the  compound  struc- 
ture of  the  cranial  bones,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
in  two  tables,  the  one  external,  the  other 
internal.  The  cranium  is  composed  of 
eight  bones :  one,  the  occipital  bone,  two 
parietal,  one  frontal,  and  two  temporal  bones, 


with  the  sphenoid  and  the  ethmoid  bones. 
The  principal  part  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium 
is  formed  by  the  parietal  bones,  which  rest 
upon  the  wings  of  the  sphenoid  aud  upon  the 
temporal  bones  :  these  so  overlap  the  lower 
parts  of  the  parietal  bones,  as  to  prevent 
them  starting  out ;  in  fact,  they  operate  in  the 
same  way  as  the  tie-beams  in  the  roofs  of 
houses. 

"  That  substances  and  modes  of  every  kind 
Are  mere  impressions  on  the  passive  mind ; 
And  be  that  splits  his  cranium,  breaks  at  most 
A  fancied  head  against  a  fancied  post  " 

Cowptr  ;  Anli-TMypKtKon. 

crank,  *cranke,  s.  [An  original  English 
root,  of  which  other  languages  have  only  less 
distinct  traces :  the  original  form  was  krank 
=  to  bend,  to  twist.  Cf.  Dut.  kronkel  =  a 
rumple,  a  wrinkle  ;  krnnkeln  =  to  rumple,  to 
wrinkle,  to  bend,  to  turn,  to  wind.  (Skeat.)] 
[CRANK,  a.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit.  (Of  a  material  body,  as  a  planet,  dc.): 

1.  A  turn,  winding,  or  revolution. 

"So  likewise  grim  Sir  Saturne  oft  doth  spare 
His  sterne  aspect,  and  calme  his  crabbed  lookes. 
So  many  turning  crania  these  ha  ve,  so  many  crookea. " 
Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  42. 

2.  In  the  same  senses  as  B. 
*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  turn,  revolution,  or  vicissitude. 

2.  Any  conceit  formed  by  twisting  or  chang- 
ing in  any  manner  the  form  or  meaning  of  a 
word ;  a  pun. 

3.  (  U.  S.)     A  person  whose  mental  faculties 
have  been  wrongly  twisted  or  bent  in  one 
particular   reapect  or  particular    respects;    a 
mild   monomaniac ;   hence  any  eccentric  in- 
dividual. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  An  arm  (called  the  web)  at  right  angles 
to  an  axis,  by  which  motion  is  imparted  there- 
to or  received  therefrom.     The  crank  on  the 
axis  of  a  grindstone  or  a  fanning-mill  is  a 
familiar  instance.    The  crank  is  also  a  valued 
device  in  converting  a  rotary  into  a  recipro- 
cating motion,  or  conversely.    An  example  of 
the  former  is  found  in  the  saw-mill ;  of  the 
latter,  in  the  steam-engine.     Watt  is  the  in- 
ventor of  the  latter  application  of  it.    The 
crank  was  first  used  in  connection  with  steam- 
navigation  by  William  Symington,  in  1802,  on 
his  second  steam-boat,  the  "  Charlotte  Dun- 
das."     The  crank  was  fixed  on  the  paddle- 
shaft  of  the  stern-wheel  whieh  impelled  the 
vessel,  and  was  worked  from  the  piston-rod 
by  means  of  a  connecting-rod.     Since  then 
the  crank  has  superseded  the  sun-and -planet 
wheel  motion  and  all  other  devices  for  pro- 
ducing rotary  motion    in  the  steam-engine. 
The   bell-crank,  so  called  from  its  frequent 
use  in  bell-hanging,  is  only  used  to  change 
tire  direction  of  a  reciprocating  motion.     A 
two-throw  or  three-throw  crank-shaft  is  one 
having  so  many  cranks  set  at  different  angles 
on  the  shaft. 

(2)  A  contrivance  used  for  labour  in  prisons, 
consisting  of  a  small  wheel,  like  the  paddle- 
wheel  of  a  steamer,  which  the  prisoner  has  to 
turn  with  a  handle  in  a  box  more  or  less  filled 
with  gravel. 

2.  Naut. :  Iron  braces  which  support   the 
lanterns  on  the  poop-quarters. 


3.  Mining :  That  part  of  the  axle  of  the  fly 
which  is  bent  into  three  knees,  or  right  angles, 
and  three  projecting  parts  ;  one  of  the  parts 
is  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  has  the  upper  part 
of  the  crank-hook  collared  round  it  (Weak.) 

crank,  *  cranck,  *  cranke,  a.  &  s.    [IceL 

krankr  =  sick,  ill ;  Dut.&Ger.fcranjt.]  [CRANK, 
«•] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Sick,  ill. 

2.  In  a  shaky  or  loose  condition  ;  cranky. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Austrian  Empire  tlie  cranM 
machinery  of  the  double  government  would  augment 
all  the  difficulties  and  enfeeble  every  effort  of  the 
State.*— Time*,  NOT.  11,  187«. 

*  3.  Lively,  merry,  brisk,  active,  sprightly. 

"  He,  who  was  a  litle  before  bedred  and  carted  lyke 
a  dead  karkas  on  fuwer  maunrs  shoulders,  was  now 
cranteaud  lustie.'—  Vital:  Mark  II 

*  4.  Strong,  mighty. 

"  Towered  the  Great  Harry,  crank  and  tall." 

Longfellute  :  The  Building  of  the  SUp. 

1 5.  Peevish,  morose,  sour-tempered,  cranky. 

U.  Naut. :  Liable  to  upset ;  an  epithet  for 
a  vessel  when  she  cannot  bear  her  sail,  or 
when  her  floor  is  so  narrow  that  she  cannot 
be  brought  on  the  ground  without  danger. 

"In  plying  down  the  river,  the  Resolution  wa» 
found  to  be  very  crank,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
put  into  Sheemess  iu  order  to  remove  this  evil,  by 
making  some  alteration  iu  her  upper  works."— Coo*; 
Voyage.  voL  iii,  bk.  L,  ch.  L 

B.  As  subst. :  A  sick  person. 

".  .  .  some  notable  examples  of  such  counterfeit 
crania,  aud  every  village  almost  will  yeeld  abundant 
testimonies  amongst  us ;  we  nave  Dummerers,  Abra- 
ham-men," 4c.— Burton  :  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  159. 

crank-axle,  s. 

1.  Vehicles:  An  axle  bent  down  between 
the  wheels,  in  order  to  lower  the  bed  of  the 
waggon  and  make  loading  more  easy. 

2.  Steam-engine :  The  driving-axle  to  which 
are  connected  the  piston-rods  of  a  locomotive 
engine.    In  America  they  are  connected  to 
wrists  on  the  drive-wheels. 

crank-bird,  s.  A  local  name  for  the 
Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  (Picus  minor). 
From  the  cry,  which  is  said  to  resemble  the 
creaking  of  a  windlass. 

crank-brace,  s.  The  usual  form  of 
brace,  which  has  a  bent  shank  by  which  it  is 
rotated. 

crank-hatches,  ».  pi.  Hatches  for 
covering  the  cranks  of  the  engines  within 
steamboats. 

crank-hook,  s.  The  bar  connecting  the 
treadle  and  crank  in  the  common  foot-lathe. 

crank-pin,  s.  A  pin  connecting  the  ends 
of  a  double  crank  or  projecting  from  the  end 
of  a  single  crank.  In  either  case  it  is  for  the 
attachment  of  a  pitman  or  connecting-rod. 

crank-puller,  s.  A  machine  for  pulling 
the  crank  off  an  axle  or  shaft.  (Knight.) 

crank-shaft,  s.  A  shaft  driven  by  a 
crank,  such  as  that  of  the  grindstone. 

crank-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  having  a 
wrist  to  which  a  pitman  or  connecting-rod  is 
attached,  and  acting  as  a  crank,  while  the 
peripheral  portion  may  act  as  a  fly-wheel,  or 
may  constitute  a  pulley  or  a  traction-wheel. 
(Knight.) 

*  crank,  v.i.  &  t.    [CRANK,  o.] 

1.  Intrans. :  To  run  in  and  out,  to  wind  and 
turn,  to  dodge. 

"  He  crania  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles." 
Shakcip.  :  Vtnut  and  Aduni*. 

2.  Trans. :  To  shackle  ;  to  apply  the  hob  or 
ham-shackle  to  a  horse. 

"  As  for  the  reward  of  presumption,  it  Is  in  Scotland 
to  be  crankU  before  and  kicked  behind."— PeriU  of 
Man,  L  287. 

cranked,  a.    [Eng.  crank;  ~ed.]     Having  • 
bend  or  turn. 

cranked  tool,  s. 

Iron-turning :  A  tool  which  is  made  to  em- 
brace the  rest,  by  which  it  is  prevented  from 
slipping  away  from  the  work.  A  pin  is  in- 
serted  in  one  of  the  holes  in  the  rest,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  tool  sideways.  The 
direct  penetration  is  obtained  by  depressing 
the  handle  ;  the  lateral  motion  by  rotating  the 
tool  by  its  transverse  handle,  which  may  be  a 
hand-vice  temporarily  screwed  upon  the  shaft, 
or  a  shoulder-rest  handle.  (Knight.) 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as:   expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    -ing. 
-  dan,  -tian  =  sunn,    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.      -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -gle.  lie.  =  bel,  gel. 
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crank '-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [CRANK,  «.] 

•cran'-kle,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  form  from 
crank,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Trans. :  To  break  into  turns  or  angles ; 
to  bend,  to  wind. 

"Old  Vaga's  stream, 

Forc'd  by  tlie  Hidden Thock.  her  wonted  track 
Forsook,  and  drew  her  humid  train  ulopn, 
Crankling  her  lAnki."         PMttpt :  Cider,  bk.  L 

2.  Intrant.  :  To  bend,  to  turn,  to  twist,  to 
Wind. 

"  Now  on  along  the  rrankling  path  do  keep. 
Then  by  a  ruck  tunu  np  another  way. 

Drayton  :  The  Baroru'  If  art,  bk.  rL 

•cran'-kle,  ».  [C RANKLE,  t>  ]  A  bend,  a 
turn,  a  twist,  a  winding ;  an  angular  promi- 
nence. 

•crftn-kled.a.  [Eng.  eranklft) ; -td.}  Bent, 
twisted,  turned. 

•  cran'-kllng,  pr-  par.  or  a.     [CRANKLE,  t».] 
Twisting,  bending,  turning,  winding. 

"  Meander,  who  U  said  so  Intricate  to  he. 
Hath  not  »o  many  turns,  \\orcrankUng  nook*  as  ihe." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbian,  i  7. 

crank  -ness,  ».     [Eng.  crank ;  -ness.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Health,  vigour. 

2.  tfaut. :  A  disposition  to  overset 

•  crank'-ous,  a.    [Eng.  crank;  -oiw.]   Fretful, 
irritable,  captions,  cranky. 

"  This  while  «lie'i  been  in  crankout  mood. 
Her  loit  Militia  flr'd  her  bluid." 

Burnt :  Earnett  Cry  and  Prayer. 

Crank  y,  a.    [Eng.  crank;  -y.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Irritable,  whimsical,  fldgetty. 

"  What  a  crnnty  old  brut*."— IT.  Kingtley  :  Qeoffry 
Bamlyn,  ch.  zxvii. 

2.  tfaut. :  Liable  to  be  overset ;  crank. 

t  cran -nled.  a.  [Eng.  cranny;  -td.]  Full 
of  crannies  or  chinks.  ' 

cran'-nSg,  t  cran  noge,  ».    [Ir] 

Archceol. :  A  fortified  lake  dwelling,  of  which 
many  occur  in  Ireland.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  about  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century. 

"The    erntmogt    or    lake    dwellings. "— Athmceun, 
Oct.  30,  iggo,  p.  5*4. 

cran'  ny,  *  crany,  *.    (Fr.  cran  =  a  notch ; 

Lat.  crena.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crevice,  a  chink,  a  small 
or  narrow  opening  or  fissure  ;  a  corner,  a  hole. 

2.  Glass-making :   A  tool  for  forming   the 
necks  of  glass  bottles. 

cran'-ny,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Probably 
connected  withcranA(q.v.).]  Pleasant,  brisk, 
jovial. 

•cran'-njf,  v.i.    [CRANNY,  «.] 

1.  To   be   or   become   full  of  crannies  or 
chinks,  to  crack,  to  open. 

"  The  ground  did  cranny  eyery  where." — Golding. 

2.  To  haunt  or  frequent  crannies;  to  pass 
through  crannies. 

'  cran'  nyed,  *  crannyd,  a.    [CRANNIED.] 

cran  reach,  ».  [Gael,  crauntarach.]  Hoar- 
frost. 

"To  thole  the  winter's  ileety  dribble. 
An'  cranreucA  cauld  ! " 

Burnt :  To  a  Jfoun. 

cran  tar  a,  cran-tar  -ra,  *.  [Gael.,  from 
crann  =  cross,  and  tair  =  shame.  So  called 
because  to  neglect  it  was  regarded  as  shame- 
ful. ]  The  fiery  cross  sent  round  to  summon 
th«  Highlanders  to  rise. 

•  crants,  *  crance,  «.    [Ger.  kram ;  Sw.  & 
Dut.  krant;  O.  Dut  krants.]    A  garland,  a 
wreath. 

"  Yet  here  she  U  allowed  her  virgin  erantt." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet.  T.  L 

Crap(l),f.f.    [Flem.  kroppen.]    To  stuff,  to  fill. 

•  crap  (2),  t>.  t.    [Cnop.  ]    To  crop,  to  lop. 

"  Pa'  Togie,  an'  fu'  blytbe  to  crop 
The  wfusuiiie  flow'rs  frae  Nature's  lap." 

Fergiaan  :  Poem*.  11.  a 

crap  (1),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful]  Buckwheat, 
Polygonum  Fagopyrum. 

crap  (2), ».    [CROP.] 

1.  A  crop.    (Scotch.) 

2.  The  top  of  anything. 

^  Crap  and  root :  Wholly,  entirely,  every  bit. 

"  And  ye  may  mind,  I  tauld  yon  crap  and  root 
I:  Bel 


Fan  I  came  here." 


Rou :  Helenore,  p.  SO. 


crap-leather,  s.  Leather  made  from 
thin  cow-hides.  Used  for  pumps  and  light 
shoes. 

*  crap-ande,  *  crapawte,  •  crepawde, 

*  crepawnde,  s.  [O.  Fr.  crapaut ;  Fr. 
crapatut  =  a  toad.]  The  stone  chelonitis,  or 
toad-stone  (q.v.).  [BUFONITE.] 

"Crapaude,  a  preciuus  ua,\u»—crapamiine.~—Falt- 
grave. 

crap  au  dine,  s.  &,  a.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Arch. :  A  pivot. 

2.  Farriery :  An  ulcer  on  the  coronet  of  a 
horse. 

B.  As  adjective : 

Arch. :  Moving  or  turning  on  pivots  top  and 
bottom  (applied  to  doors./. 

crape,  s.     [Fr.  crfpe;  O.  Fr.  creipe  =  curled, 
frizzled,  crisp ;  Lat  crispus  =  crisp  (q.v.).J 

Fabric:  A  gauzy  fabric  made  of  raw  silk, 
and  woven  without  crossing.  Uncoloured,  or 
gaily  dyed,  it  is  a  rich  shawl-stuff.  Coloured 
black  and  crimped,  it  is  a  mourning-goods. 
Smooth  crape  is  used  in  ecclesiastical  habits 
of  a  certain  order,  not  quite  so  elevated  as  the 
cambric  lawn  of  a  bishop.  Silk  intended  for 
crisp  crape  is  more  twisted  than  that  for  the 
smooth.  The  twist  of  the  thread,  especially 
that  of  the  warp,  is  what  gives  the  wrinkled 
appearance  to  the  goods  when  taken  out  of 
the  loom.  Aerophanes  and  gauze  are  goods 
of  a  similar  description,  either  white  or  col- 
oured. Crape  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Ste.  Badour,  Queen  of  France,  A.D.  680.  It 

•  was  first  made  at  Boulogne.    (Knight.) 


crape  fish,  s. 
hard. 


Codfish  salted  and  pressed 


crape  morette,  s. 

Fabric :  A  gauzy  woollen  fabric  of  fine 
texture,  the  warp  being  light  and  open,  and 
the  weft  relatively  heavy  and  fleecy.  Made 
either  white  or  coloured. 

•  crape,  v.t.     [Fr.  creper.]     [CRAPE,  «.]    To 
frizzle,  to  curl,  to  form  into  ringlets. 

"  The  hour  .  .  .  for  curling  and  craping  the  hair." — 
Had.  D'Arblay:  Diary,  iii.  S».    (Daviet.) 

craped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRAPE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Dressed  in  crape. 

crap'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRAPE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  frizzling,  curling, 
or  crinkling. 

craping  machine,  t.  A  machine  by 
which  silk  is  craped,  i.e.,  crinkled. 

•  crap  -le,  a.     [A  variant  of  grapple  (q.v.).] 
A  claw.    [CRAPPLE.] 

"  Soone  as  they  did  the  monstrous  Scorpion  view 
With  ugly  craulet  crawliug  in  their  way." 

Spenter:  f.  «..  V.  riii.  40. 

crap'-nel,  ».    [A  variant  of  grapnel  (q.v.).] 
A  grapnel,  hook,  or  drag. 

•  crappo  (pi.   *  crappes),  s.    [Low  Lat. 
crapptK.]    Refuse  corn,  chaff. 


crap  pit,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRAP  (1),  ».] 

crappit  heads,  s.  pi.  The  heads  of  had- 
docks stuffed  with  a  pudding  made  of  the  roe, 
oatmeal,  and  spiceries ;  formerly  a  common 
accompaniment  of  fish  and  sauce  in  Scotland. 
(Jamieson.) 

*  crap  pie,  v.t.  .[GRAPPLE.]  To  grapple,  to 
claw. 

Craps,  «.  A  game  of  chance,  played  with  two 
dice,  and  in  vogue  amongst  the  negroes  aud 
lower  classes  in  this  country.  The  object  is  to 
throw  seven  or  eleven  at  the  first  cast,  or  to 
duplicate  any  initial  throw  before  seven  is  cant. 

'  craps,  *  crappys,  i.  pi.    [CRAPPE.] 
'  crap   u  la,  s.    [Lat]    Crapulence. 

crap'-n  Ien9e,  s.  [Lat.  crapula.]  A  surfeit 
or  sickness  from  over-indulgence ;  drunken- 
ness. 


1  crap  n  lent,  a.    [Fr.  crapulant,  pr.  par.  of 
crapuler  =  to  indulge  to  excess.] 

1.  Surfeited  with  excess  or  intemperance : 
drunk. 

2.  Noted  for  intemperance  ;   given  up  to 
excess. 

"  crap  u-lent'-al,  o.    [Eng.  crapuknt;  -oi.] 
Caused  by  intemperance. 

'  The  aforesaid  crapulent  all  hurts."—  Venner:   ria 
Recta.,  p.  46. 

*  crap  -u-loiis,  a.    [Fr.  crapuleux,  from  Lat 
crapulosus.]    The  same  aa  CRAPULENT  (q.v.X 

"The  crapulout  residence  of  his  father,    .    .    ."— 
Brougham. 

1  crap'-jf,  a.     [Eng.  cra/>(e);  -y.]     Of  the 
nature  of  or  resembling  crape. 

*  crare,  *  craycr,  s.    [O.  Fr.  crater.]    [CRAY.J 
A  kind  of  coasting  vessel,  now  disused. 

"...  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crar* 
Might  easlliest  harbour  hi  i " 

Shaketp. :  Cymi.,  IT.  & 

*  erase,  v.t.  &  i.    [Sw.  krasa ;  Dan.  krase.] 

1.  Trans.  :  To  break  to  pieces. 

"Thus  was  youre  croune  craiid."— Depot,  of  Richard 
II..  p.  6. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  broken  to  pieces. 


*  erase, ».    [CRAZE.] 

crash,  *  crasche,  *  craschyn,  *  crasshe, 
v.t.  &  i.    [Sw.  krasa;  Dan.  krdse.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break  to  pieces. 

2.  To  dash  together  violently,  so  as  to  cause 
a  loud  noise. 

"  He  sliak't  his  head,  and  crush!  his  teeth  for  ire, 
His  liw  lu-eath'd  wrath,  eyes  sjuirkleU  shim.ig  fin," 
t'aire/az :  God/rey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  vii.,  s.  42. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a   loud   dashing  or   crashing 
noise,  as  of  many  things  falling  or  breaking 
at  once. 

"...  and  soon  roofs  were  blazing  and  walls  crashing 
in  every  part  of  the  city."— ilacaulay  :  Hut  Eng.,  en. 
zvil. 

2.  To  pass  with  violence. 

"  That  craih'd  through  the  brain  of  the  Infidel, 
Round  he  spun,  ami  down  he  fell." 

Baron :  The  Sieyt  of  Corinth,  urli. 

crash  (1),  s.    [CRASH,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  loud  sudden  noise,  as  of  many 
things  broken  at  the  same  time. 

"Moralizing  sat  I  by  the  hazard-table:  I  looked 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  riches,  the  decay  of  beauty, 
and  the  rrnth  of  worlds,  with  as  much  contempt  a* 
ever  Plato  did."— Pope. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The   failure  or   bankruptcy  of  a  large 
business  undertaking. 
*  (2)  An  entertainment, 

"The  blades  that  want  cash. 

Hare  credit  for  craih, 
They'l  have  sack  whatever  it  cost  urn." 

Win  Recreation,  1654.     i.V.ircl.) 

crash  (2),  s.    [Lat.  crosses  =  thick  ;  Fr.  crasse.] 
Fabric :  A  heavy,  coarse,  plain,  or  twilled 
linen  towelling  or  packing  cloth. 

crashed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRASH,  v.] 

crashed  sugar,  s.    [CRUSHED-SUGAR.] 

crash  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRASH,  «.] 

A.  <fc  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :    A  loud  noise,  as  of  many 
things  broken  at  one  time  ;  a  crash. 

era   sis,  s.      [Or.  Kpoo-is  (krasis)  =  a  mixing, 
from  Kfpayi'Vfu  (kerannumi)  —  to  mix.] 

1.  Med. :  The  mixture  of  the  constituents 
of  any  kind,  especially  of  the   blood  ;  tem- 
perature, constitution. 

"  A  man  may  be  naturally  inclined  to  pride,  hint. 
and  anger;  as  these  Inclinations  are  founded  in  a 
peculiar  crari<  and  constitution  of  the  blood  awl 
spirits."— South. 

2.  Gram.  :  The  contracting  of  two  vowels 
into  one  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong ; 
resis. 


cras'-pe-da,  s.  pi.  [Or.  <pa<nr<8a  (kraspeda), 
pi.  of  Kpaortreiof  (kraspedon)  =  the  edge, 
border,  or  margin  of  anything.] 

Zool. :  Long,  puckered,  and  convoluted 
cords,  charged  with  thread  cells,  bordering 
the  margin  of  the  mesentery  iu  many  sea* 
anemoues. 


lite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  heVe,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  e. 


cy     a.      qu-kw. 


craspedocephalus— cratera 
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cras-ped-6-9eph'-al-us,  s.  [Gr.  Kpd<nrtoov 
(kraspedon)  (CRASPEDA),  and  iee<f>aA>j  (kephale) 
=  the  bead.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Serpents,  family  Crotalidae 
(Rattlesnakes).  In  place  of  the  rattle  of  the 
typical  Crotalus  there  is  only  a  spine.  Cmt- 
ptdocephalus  lanceolatus  is  a  very  venomous 
snake,  infesting  the  cane-fields  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  sometimes  six  to  seven  feet  long. 

tras-pe-do'-ta, s.  pi    [CRASPEDOTE.] 

Zool. :  The  naked-eyed  Medus*  (from  their 
being  furnished  with  a  muscular  velum). 

cras'-pe-dote,  n.  &  *  [Gr.  <rp<i<nre6o<i>  (hras- 
j>edoo)  —  to  furnish  with  a  border,  to  edge.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Naked-eyed  Medusae. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  animal  belonging  to  the 
Naked-eyed  Medusae. 

erass,  a.    [Lat.  crassus  =  thick,  dense.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  material  things :    Thick,  coarse  ;  not 
thin  or  fine. 

".  .  .  a  crast  and  fumid  exhalation,  caused  from  the 
combat  of  the  >ulphur  of  iron  with  the  acid  and 
nitrous  spirits  of  aquafortis."— Browne:  fulgar  Er- 
rours. 

2.  Of  immaterial  things,  as  the  intellect,  <£c. : 
Dull,  stupid,  obtuse,  gross,  not  refined. 

".  .  .  more  crow  or  corporeal  cogitations,  .  .  ."— 
Cuduorth :  Immutable  Morality,  bk.  iv..  cb.  i. 

IL  Bot. :  Thicker  than  what  is  usual  in 
cimilar  cases.  The  normal  state  of  leaves  is 
to  be  papery,  that  of  cotyledons  is  to  be  of 
thicker  and  more  fleshy  texture  :  the  latter 
may  be  called  crass.  (Lindley.) 

*  eras  -sa-ment,  *  crassiment,  s.     [Lat. 

crassamentum,  from  crassus  =  thick.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thickness,  coarseness. 

".  .  .  all  the  other  solid  parts  of  the  body,  that  are 
made  of  the  same  crassiment  of  seed,  may  be  here  in- 
cluded.'—Smith  :  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  ITS. 

2.  Med. :  [CRASSAMEXTUM], 

cras-sa-men'-tuin,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  sediment 
of  a  liquid,  the  dregs,  the  lees.] 

Anat.  :  The  thicker  part  of  the  blood,  a  red 
mass  of  corpuscles  cemented  together  by 
fibrine  so  as  to  form  a  red  consistent  mass. 

"When  blood  is  drawn  from  a  vein,  and  allowed  to 
rest,  it  speedily  separates  iuto  a  solid  portion,  the 
crasxamentum,  or  clot,  and  a  fluid  portion,  the  serum." 
—Tudd  t  Bowman  :  Physiot.  Anat.,  vol.  i..  ch.  L,  p.  37. 

cras-sa-tel'-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  crassus  = 
thick.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  family  Cypri- 
nidae.  The  shell  is  solid,  ventricose,  attenuated 
behind,  smooth  or  concentrically  furrowed, 
the  pallial  line  simple,  the  hinge  teeth  1  or  2, 
the  lateral  teeth  0  or  1,  the  adductor  impres- 
sions deep  and  rounded,  the  animal  with  the 
mantle  lobes  united  only  by  the  branchial 
septum.  Thirty-four  recent  species  are  known 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  Brazil, 
&c. ;  sixty-four  fossil  species  have  been  found, 
the  latter  from  the  Neocomian  onward.  (Wood- 
ward, ed  Tote.) 

*  eras  -si-ment,  5.    [CRASSAJCENT.] 

*  cras'-sl-tude,  s.      [Lat    crassitude,   from 
crassus  =  thick,  coarse.] 

1.  Of  solids  :  Thickness,  grossnecs,  coarse- 
ness. 

"They  must  be  but  thin,  as  a  leaf,  or  a  piece  of  paper 
or  parchment ;  for,  if  they  have  a  greater  crassitude, 
they  will  alter  in  their  own  body  .  .  ."—Sacon. 

2.  Of  liquids:  Density. 

"The  Dead  Sea,  which  voralleth  tip  bitumen,  is  of 
that  crassitude,  as  living  bodies,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  cast  into  it,  have  been  born  up,  and  not  sunk."  — 
Bacon :  Natural  History. 

•crass -ness,  s.  [Eng.  cross;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  crass,  gross,  or 
coarse  ;  grossness,  coarseness,  obtuseness. 

"The ethereal  body  contracts crnttnru and  impurity  . 
by  the  same  degrees  as  the  immaterial  faculties  abate 
In  their  exercise."— Glanvilte:  Prt-existence  of  Souls, 
p.  118. 

eras  sul-a,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat  crassus  = 
thick.  "  So"  named  from  the  thickness  of  the 
fleshy  leaves  and  stems.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogens. 
the  typical  one  of  the  order  Crassulaceae  and 
the  tribe  Crassulese.  Calyx  five-parted,  much 
shorter  than  the  corolla  ;  petals  five,  stellate, 
spreading ;  stamens  five,  with  awl-shaped 
filaments;  five  short  ovate  scales  present; 
carpels,  five,  many-seeded.  The  species,  which 


are  fifty  or  more,  are  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Some  are  cultivated  in  green- 
houses here.  The  leaves  of  Crassula  tetragona, 
boiled  in  milk,  are  used  in  South  Africa  as  a 
remedy  for  dysentery. 

cras-su-la'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. crassuHa), 
and  fern,  pi.  adj.  suit,  -acete.] 

Bot  .-House-leeks.  An  order  of  hypogynous 
exogens,  alliance  Violates.  It  consists  of  suc- 
culent herbs  or  shrubs  with  entire  or  pinna- 
titid  leaves  and  no  stipules,  flowers  usually 
in  sessile,  often  unilateral  cymes.  Sepals  3 
to  20.  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  petals 
inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  distinct  or 
united  into  a  monopctilous  corolla  ;  stamens 
equal  iu  number  to  the  petals,  or  twice  as 
many ;  a  hypogynous  ovule  at  the  base  of 
each  carpel.  Fruct  of  several  follicles,  opening 
by  the  suture,  or  a  several-celled  capsule 
opening  at  the  back.  Seeds  variable  in  num- 
ber. In  1845  Lindley  estimated  the  known 
sjwcies  at  450.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
their  great  metropolis,  but  there  are  species 
scattered  over  Europe  ;  a  few  are  wild  in 
Britain. 

Cras-SU'-le-aB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crassul(a) ; 
lem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eas.\  A  tribe  of  Crassulaceae. 

"  eras  tin-a -tion,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat. 
crastinus  =  belonging  to  to-morrow  ;  era*  = 
to-morrow.]  Procrastination,  delay. 

*  eras  -tin-o,  s.    [Lat.  crastinus.] 

Law :  To-morrow,  the  morrow ;  a  term 
used  in  regard  to  the  return-day  of  writs. 

*  cra-sy,  a.    [CRAZY.] 

cra-tflBg'-In,  s.  [Class.  Lat.  cratceg(us)  ;  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  bitter  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  fresh-branch  bark  of  the 
White-thorn,  CraUegus  Oxyacantha.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
insoluble  in  ether. 

cra-tffl'-gus,  s.  [Lat.  cratoegus,  cratcegon; 
Gr.  /cpdrai-yos  (krataigos) ;  Kpa.ra.iyuv  (kratai- 
gon)  =  a  kind  of  flowering  thorn,  Cratoegus 
azarolla,  or  Pyrus  terminals  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Pomacese. 
Calyx  segments  short  and  acute,  petals  large 
and  roundish,  styles  1  to  5,  fruit  oval  or  round, 
concealing  the  upper  end  of  the  cells,  which 
are  long.  It  differs  from  the  genus  Pyrus  in 
containing  a  variable  number  of  stones,  and 
from  the  medlar  by  having  the  fruit  closed 
The  genus  contains  about  eighty  well-marked 
species  and  varieties,  occurring  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Cratcegus 
Oxyacantha  is  the  Hawthorn,  or  May.  It  is  a 
European  thorn,  growing  wild  in  this  country. 
[HAWTHORN.]  The  Oriental  species  have  heavy 
leaves,  large  fragrant  flowers,  and  large,  suc- 
culent, somewhat  angular  fruit;  those  from 
America  are  often  very  spinous.  Finally, 
some  species  of  the  genus — viz.,  C.  mexicana 
and  C.  pyracantha — are  evergreens. 

cra-tse'-va,  s.  [Named  after  Cratevus,  a 
Greek  botanist  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates— i.e.,  about  430  B.C.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogens,  order 
Capparidacese,  tribe  Capparese.  Leaves  trifo- 
liate, flowers  in  cymes,  sepals  four,  petals  four, 
unguiculate  ;  stamens  8  to  28 ;  berry  stalked, 
between  oval  and  globose ;  within  pulpy. 
Cratcevagynandrais  the  Garlic  Pear  of  Jamaica. 
The  root  blisters  like  cantharides.  C.  Tapia 
is  the  Tapia,  or  Common  Garlic  Pear,  of  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America  ;  the  bark  is 
bitter  and  tonic,  and  the  bruised  leaves  are 
used  in  Brazil  against  inflammation.  C.  txcelsa, 
a  native  of  Madagascar,  furnishes  planks  four 
feet  wide.  The  juicy  berries  of  C.  Nurvala  are 
agreeable.  (Lindley.) 

*  cratayn,  *.    [A  corruption  of  craven  (q.v.).] 
A  craven,  a  coward.    [CRAWDOWN.  ] 

".    .    .    lest  craythayn  he  were." 

Sir  Oawaint,  1.774. 

*  cratch,  *  cr  a  cche,  *  cr atchc,  *  cr ecche, 
creke,   s.     [Fr.   creche  =  a  manger,  a  crib, 
from  O.  Sax.  kribbia  =  a  crib.]    [CRIB.] 

1.  A  manger,  a  crib. 

"She  wraute  Crist  with  cloth  is,  and  putte  him  in 
the  cratche. *—  trycliffe  :  Select  Workt,  i.  817. 

2.  An  enclosure. 

"Potters  dwellynge  in  plauntyngi*  and  In  cratcMi." 
—  Wycli/c:  1  ParaUp.,  IT.  S3. 

3.  A  hut,  a  cottage. 


"He  ...  halt  a  wenche  in  cracche.'—Potit.  Sonfft, 
p.  327. 

"cratch,  * cratche, v.t.  [O.tt.GeT.chrazzon; 
M.H.  Ger.  kratzen.}  [SCRATCH.]  To  scratch. 

"  Tofore  thi  souereyn  cratche  ne  picke  thee  nought" 
—Babeet  Book,  p.  27. 

cratch-cradle,  s.    A  child's  game,  the 
same  as  CAT'S  CRADLE  (q.v.). 

cratch  -es,  s.    [CRATCH,  «.] 

Farriery :  A  putrid  swelling  on  the  pastern, 
the  fetlock,  or  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

*  cratch  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CRATCH,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  scratching. 

crate,  s.  [Lat  crates  =  a  hurdle.]  A  large 
wicker  hami>er  with  wooden  supports,  in 
which  crockery-ware  is  packed  for  transporta- 
tion. Crates  among  the  Romans  corresponded 
to  the  English  hurdles.  They  were  of  wicker- 
work,  and  were  used  for  screens,  for  levelling 
ground  after  rough-raking  (rostrum)  ;  also  for 
drying  fruit. 

cra'-ter,  s.  [Lat.  crater;  Gr.  Kpa-njp  (kratir) 
=  a  mixing  vessel  ...  a  large  bowl  .  .  .  any 
cup-shaped  hollow  .  .  .  the  mouth  of  a 
volcano.] 

1.  Class.  Archoeol.  :  A  large  bowl.     [Etym.] 

"  It  was  decreed  that  with  the  sum  thus  obtained  a 
golden  crater  should  be  dedicated  to  Apollo." — Lewis  : 
far.  Rom.  Jfist.,  cb.  xii.,  pt.  v.,  §  74,  voL  ii.,  p.  3Ui. 

2.  Geol.  £  Ord.  Lang. :  The  basin-like,  cir- 
cular opening,  generally  at  the  apex  of  a  vol- 
canic cone,  from  which  eruption  takes  place. 
It  is  formed  in  the  following  way.    A  chasm 
or  fissure  opens   in    the  earth,  from  which 
great  volumes  of  steam  and  other  gases  are 
evolved.    Shattered  lava,  fragments  of  broken 
stone,  sand,  &c.,  follow  ;  and  falling  in  heaps, 
lay  the  basis  of  what,  by  the  continuance  of 


the  same  process,  will  ultimately  become  a  vol- 
canic cone.  The  movement  upwards  of  steam 
and  other  gases  keeps  open  a  passage  from  be- 
neath to  the  apex  of  the  cone.  This  passage  ia 
the  crater.  The  efflux  of  lava  may  ultimately 
consolidate  it,  or  it  may  produce  the  contrary 
effect  and  break  it  down.  There  may  be  many 
cones  and  many  craters,  or  one  targe  volcano, 
and  escape  of  gases  may  be  by  long  fissures 
instead  of  by  cup-shaped  craters.  (Lyett,  etc.) 
3.  Astronomy: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  1.    There  are  ap» 
parent  craters  in  the  moon,  and  much  larger 
than  those  in  the  earth,  being  sometimes  as 
much  as  100  miles  across. 

(2)  A  constellation,  called  in  English  the 
Cup,  one  of  the  fifteen  ancient  southern  con- 
stellations. 

*  U  Elevation  crater  theory  : 

Geol. :  A  theory  which  explained  the  rise  of 
volcanic  cones  with  their  craters  by  supposing 
that  the  concentric  beds  of  scorise,  &c.,  now 
forming  the  cone  were  originally  horizontal, 
but  were  upheaved  to  their  present  position  bj 
subterranean  force.  It  was  held  by  Von  Buch, 
Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  others ;  but  is  now  gene- 
rally abandoned,  the  rival  theory  of  Lyelland 
others  being  that  the  beds  in  question  have 
been  formed  by  the  descent  of  materials 
ejected  into  the  air  by  successive  eruptions, 
and  arranging  themselves  at  or  about  the 
angle  at  which  we  now  find  them  as  they  fell. 

cra-te'r'-a,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  vessel  in  which  wine 
was  mixed  with  water,  a  bowl.] 

Bot. :  The  cup-shaped  receptacles  of  certain 
fungals.  (rreos.  of  Bot.) 


boiL  boy;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -t» 
-cian,  -tlan  -  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  doL 
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crateriform— crawl 


cra-ter'-I-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  cratera  (q.v.),  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.] 

1.  Geol.,  £c.  :  Shaped  like  a  cup  or  a  volcanic 
crater.    (UseJ  of  mountaiiis,  hills,  &c.) 

"  Mr  Darwin,  in  hi»  'Volcanic  Inlands.'  hasdesuribed 
several  crateriform  hills  in  tlie  Galai>ago8  Archipelago 
.  .  .'—Lyell  :  Princiii  of  Ueol.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Hot.  :     Globe-shaped,     concave,     hemi- 
spherical, a  little  contracted  at  the  base. 

*  cra'-ter-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  crater;  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to,  containing,  or  resembling  a  crater. 

crat-ox'-y-lon,  *.  [Gr.  xparot  (kratos)- 
strength,  and  (v\av  (xulon)  =  firewood, 
timber.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogens, 
order  Hypericacese,  tribe  Elodese.  The  cap- 
sule is  three-celled,  with  winged  seeds.  The 
secies  are  bushes  or  small  trees,  with  oppo- 
site leaves.  Cratoxylon  Hornschuchii,  which 
grows  in  Java,  is  slightly  astringent  and 
diuretic. 

t  craunch,  cranch,  v.t.  [An  onomato- 
poetic  word,  the  same  as  crunch,  scraunch, 
and  scrunch  (q.v.).]  To  crush  or  crunch  with 
teeth. 

"  She  would  craunch  the  wings  of  a  lark,  bones  and 
all,  between  her  teeth." 


craunch-,  cranch,  s.  [CRANCH,  ».]  A  crush, 
the  act  of  crushing. 

"Myne  gruuyie  knoityd  with  ane  crane*  against 
thilke  lofte."—  Hogg  :  Wint.  Talet,  it  41 

t  craunch'  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRAUNCH.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  crunching  or  crash- 
ing with  the  teeth. 

era-vat',  erabat,  *.  [Pr.  cravate  =  (1)  a 
Croat,  Croatian,  (2)  a  cravat.  So  called  be- 
cause it  was  first  introduced  into  France  in 
1636  by  the  Croatians  or  Cravates.]  An 
article  of  dress  of  silk,  muslin,  &c.,  worn 
about  the  neck  ;  a  neckcloth. 

"  Some  men  of  quality  came  every  morning  to  stand 
round  their  master,  to  chat  with  him  while  his  wig 
was  combed  and  his  cravat  tied."  —  Macaulay  :  Uist. 
Bny.,  ch.  iii. 

•  era-  vat',  v.i.     [CBAVAT,  *.]    To  put  on  or 
wear  a  cravat. 

"I  coated  and  cravatted."  —  Lytton  :  Pelham,  ch. 
xxxiiL  (Daviot.) 

t  cra-vat'-tSd,  a.  [Eng.  cravat;  -ed.}  Wear- 
ing a  cravat. 

"  The  young  man  faultlessly  appointed,  handsomely 
cravatted."—  Thackeray. 

crave,  *  cravyn,  *  crawyn,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.8. 

•  era/tore  ;  Icel.  Icrejja  ;  Sw.  krafra  ;  Dan.  krceve.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beg  or  ask  for  earnestly  and  submis- 
sively ;  to  entreat. 

"Your  present  aid  this  godlike  stranger  craves." 
Pope  :  Homer'  t  (Jdyisey.  viii.  27. 

2.  To  long  for  ;  to  desire  in  order  to  satisfy 
a  passion  or  appetite. 

3.  To  demand,  to  call  for,  to  require. 

"  Then  Torquil  spoke  :  '  The  time  cravet  speed  I  '  " 
Scott  :  Lord  of  the  lOet,  iii.  10. 

4.  To  dun  a  debtor.    (Scotch.) 
*  5.  To  persecute,  to  trouble. 

"  Noght  the  pronde  sal  cram  me." 

K  Eng.  Ptalttr:  P».  ex  viii.  122. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  ask  earnestly  and  submissively  ;  to 
entreat,  to  desire. 

"  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  highness, 
And  cravet  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave." 


for. 


,  . 

Shaketp.  :  /itch.  II.,  i.  3. 

Followed  by  for  before  the  thing  asked 


"Once  one  may  cratw/or  love."       Buckling. 
2.  To  feel  an  insatiable  longing  for  anything. 

".  .  .  •.craning  appetite,  .  .  ."—  Arbuthnot:  On  AH- 
menu. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  to  crave  and  to 
leg,  see  BEO. 

era  ven,  *  cravant,  *  cravaunde,  a.  &  a. 

[O.  FT.  cravanU,  acravante,  pa.  par.  of  era- 
vanter,  crevanter  ;  *  Lat.  crepanto  =  to  break, 
to  overthrow.  (Nicol.)  The  word  is  really 
cravand,  pr.  par.  of  the  verb  to  crave  (q.v.), 
and  is  a  sort  of  translation  or  accommoda- 
tion of  the  O.  Fr.  creant  ;  Mid.  Eng.  creant, 
creaunt.  (Skeat.)]  [RECREANT.] 

A»  As  substantive  : 

1.  Properly,  one  who  in  battle  yielded  him- 
self to  his  adversary  like  a  coward,  without 


resisting  as  a  man  ;  hence,  generally,  a  coward, 
a  recreant,  a  mean,  spiritless  fellow.  [BATTLE, 
B  1.] 

"  T  vow'd,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next. 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  arwMtt'l  leg." 

Shaketp. :  1  Ben.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

*  2.  Applied  to  a  beaten  game-cock. 

"  No  cock  of  mine  ;  yon  crow  too  like  a  craven." 
Shaketp.  :  Tarn.  ofShrea,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Cowardly,  fainthearted,  despic- 
able. 

".  .  .  stood  in  craven  fear  of  the  sarcasm  of  Dorset." 
.tfacaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  viii. 

H  To  cry  craven :  To  give  in,  to  fail. 

"  When  all  human  means  cry  craven."— Fuller :  Ch. 
Bat.,  II.  vi.  83, 

*  era' -ven,  v.t.   [CRAVEN,  s.]  To  make  craven, 

recreant,  cowardly,  or  dispirited. 

"  That  cravem  my  weak  hand." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymteline,  iii.  4. 

*  cra'-vened,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRAVEN,  v.] 

*  era'  ven  mg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CRAVEN,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  craven  or 
cowardly. 

*cra'-vent,  *  cra'-vant,  s.  &  a.    [CRAVEN.] 

*  cra'-ver,  *  cravere,  s.    [Eng.  crav(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  craves  ;  an  importunate  asker. 

"  A  Graver  my  Father, 
A  Maunder  my  Mother." 
The  Jovial  Crew  (Bagford  BaUadt),  1. 11. 

*  2.  A  persecutor. 

"  Meke  the  crafere  so  he  salle." 

B.  Kntj.  I' suiter :  Pt.  1  x xi.  4. 

cra'-ving,  *crawynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[CRAVE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  asking  for  earnestly  and  sub- 
missively. 

2.  The  act  of  dunning  a  debtor. 

"  He  strives  to  pay  what  he  Is  due. 
Without  repeated  craving." 

W.  Ingram :  Poem,  p.  78. 

3.  A  strong  or  vehement  desire  for  any- 
thing ;  a  heartfelt  longing. 


*  4,  Persecution,  annoyance. 

"  Fra  craving  of  men  me  bie  thou." 

E.  Eng.  Ptalter  :  Pi.  cxviii.  184. 

t  cra'-vlng-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  craving ;  -ly.]    In 
a  craving  or  earnest  manner  ;  earnestly. 

*  cra'-vIng-nSss,  s.     [Eng.  craving;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  craving. 

craw  (1),  *  era  we,  «.    [But.  kro  =  the  crop, 
kraag  =  the  neck  ;  Sw.  krafva  =  the  craw,  the 
crop  ;  akin  to  crag  or  craig  (q.v.)  =  the  neck.] 
1.  The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  fowls. 

"  Crave  or  crowpe  of  a  byrde,  or  other  f  owlys.  Oabtu, 
veticula." — Prompt.  Parv. 

1 2.  The  stomach  generally. 

".  .  .  it  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the  crop  or 
craw,  or  at  least  into  a  kind  of  ante-stomach,  .  .  ."— 
Ray  •  On  the  Creation. 

1 3.  The  comb  or  wattles  of  fowls. 

craw  (2),  *.    [CROW,  *.] 

1.  The  act  of  crowing. 

"  No  more  the  morning  cock,  with  rousing  craw. 
Awakens  Gib  to  toil  ere  daylight  daw." 

Train:  Mountain  Mute,  p.  M. 

2.  A  crow,  a  rook. 

3.  Ranunculus  bulbosus. 

IT  Yellow  Crow :  Ranunculus  bulbosus.  (Lyte.) 

craw  croops,  s.  pi.    Crowberries. 

"  And  what  pray  will  you  dine  on  t 

Rob.   Oravhcroops,  hips, 

Blackberries,  slaes,  rough  brambles  free  the  rook. 
Donald  i  Flora,  p.  74. 

craw  crowfoot,  s.  The  same  as  CRAW 
(q.v.). 

craw -dulse,  s.  Rhodymenia  ciliata. 
(Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

craw-feet,  s.    Scilla  nutans. 

craw-flower,  s.  Scilla  nutans  (!).  (Tan- 
nahiU.) 

craw -foot,  *.  [CROWFOOT.]  (Scotch.) 
(Used  specially  of  Ranunculus  acris  and  R. 
repent.) 

"  I  wrought  It  eerthestreen  upo'  the  plain, 
A  garlan'  o'  braw  splnks  and  crawfert  made. 

llacaulay :  Poemt,  p.  120. 


craws  court,  s.  A  court  of  judgment 
held  by  crows. 

"  The  crows  generally  api>ear  in  pairs,  even  during 
winter,  except  when  attracted  to  a  spot  in  search  of 
food,  or  when  they  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing what  is  called  the  craw't  court. — Edmonttone: 
Zetland,  ii.  234. 

craw  siller,  s.    Mica. 

"  Mica-slate  is  the  most  common  rock  of  the  primi- 
tive class  in  Zetland.  It  is  comijosed  of  quartz  and 
mica:  the  last  ingredient  is  termed  by  the  native* 
cravi-tiUer."— Ayr.  Sun.  Shetland,  p.  itt. 

craw  taes,  s.  pi.  [Scotch  tats  =  Eng. 
toes.] 

1.  Crowfoot — (1)  Ranunculus  acris  (Scotch), 
(2)  R.  repens  (Scotch),  (3)  Lotus  corniculatus. 

"  Someof  the  prevailing  weeds  in  meadows  and  grass- 
lands are,  crow-foot  or  crttv>-toe,  ranunculus  acris,"  Ac. 
—  Wilton:  RenfrewtMre,  p.  136. 

2.  A  metaphorical  term  for  the  wrinkles  or 
puckerings  .of  the  skin  about  the  corner  of 
the  eyes,  in  persons  who  are  advanced  in  life, 
or  have  been  in  declining  health.     (Scutch.) 
[CROW'S-FEET.] 

3.  Caltrops,  an  instrument  made  with  three 
spikes,    for    wounding   the    feet   of   horses. 
(Scotch.) 

craw-tees,  s.  [North  of  Eng.,  &c.  tees  = 
toes  (?).]  Scilla  nutans. 

*  craw  thumper,  a.  One  who  beats  the 
breast ;  a  name  given  to  the  Romanists  from 
their  doing  so  at  confession. 

"We  are  no  craie-thwmpert,  no  devotee*."—  Wolcot: 
P.  Pindar,  p.  138.  (Daviet.) 

craw  (1),  v.i.  [CROW,  v.]  To  crow,  to  crow 
like  a  cock. 

"  Mony  a  gudewife's  been  wondering  what  for  the 
red  cock  didna  craw  her  up  In  the  morning."— Scott  : 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

*  craw  (2),  *  crawe,  v.    [CRAVE.]    To  crave, 
to  beg. 

"The  petitioner  humbillie  crawis  that  the  Klngii 
Majestic.  .  .  .  Ane  gracious  answer  the  petitioner 
humblle  crawis."— Acts  Chat.  1.  (ed.  1814),  V.  487- 

craW-ber-r^,  ».  [CROWBERRY.]  (Scotch.) 
(1)  Empetrum  nigrum,  (2)  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos 
(Scotch). 

craW-crooks,  s.  [Scotch  craw,  and  Eag. 
crooks.]  Empetrum  nigrum. 

If  Corrupted  in  the  north  of  Scotland  into 
craw-croops  (q.v.) 

*  craw-doun,   *.      [A   corruption   of  Mid. 
Eng.  creant  (q.v.).  ]    A  coward,  a  dastard,  a 
craven. 

"  Becum  thou  cowart  crawtlnun  recriantl, 
And  by  consent  cry  cok,  thy  dede  is  dicht." 

Douglat :  Virgil,  tot,  2*. 

craw  fish,  cray  f ish,  *  craifish,  *cre- 
vish,  *  krevys,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Fr 
ecrevisse.] 

1.  A  small,  decapod  long-tailed  Crustacean, 
Astacus  fluviatilis.  It  belongs  to  the  same 


CRAWFISH. 


family  as  the  Lobster.    It  occurs  in  many 
•  British  rivers,  and  is  used  for  food,  especially 
on  the  Continent. 

"  Those  that  cast  their  shell  are  the  lobster,  tho 
crab,  t.liu  crawflth,  the  hodmaudod  or  dodman,  and 
the  tortoise."—  Bacon. 

2.  The  spiny  lobster  (Palinurus  vulgarls). 
"The  common  erawflth.  and  the  large  sea  cra«s>- 
Hih,  both  produce  the  stones  called  crabs  eyes.  — 
BUI. 

craw'  fish,  v.t. 

Fig.  :  To  go  backward,  to  recede  from  a 
position  already  taken,  to  recant.  (Suggested 
by  the  movement  of  the  crawfish,  which  is 
apparently  backward.)  (Colloq.) 


crawl,  *  crall,  »  crawle,  v.l.    [Icel. 
=  to  paw  ;  Sw.  krafla  =  to  grope,  krala  =  to 
crawl,  to  creep  ;  Dan.  kravle.    (Skeat.)] 


fate,  lit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father:  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
«r,  wore  wolf;  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   se,  ce  =  e.   ey=  a.    qu  =  kw. 


crawl— creak 
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L  Literally: 

1.  To  creep,  to  move  with  a  slow  motion 
•long  the  ground,  as  a  worm. 

"  Which  swarming  nil  about  his  legs  did  frail. 
And  him  eucouibred  sure,  but  could  unt  hurt  at  «1L" 
Spenier  :  F  Q.,  L  i.  M. 

2.  To  grow  slowly,  as  a  creeper. 

"  I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine. 
That  craw/4  a.ong  the  side  of  you  small  hill.' 
Milton :  Comut,  295. 

3.  To  move  about  slowly,  with  an  idea  of 
contempt. 

"  Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  fnui-l  <l  Iwneath  my  eyes." 
Byron:  Englith  Hard*  and  Scotch  Kef i en-en. 

4.  To  move  or    advance    with  secrecy  on 
bauds  and  feet,  to  scale. 

".  .  .  secretly  crawling  up  the  battered  walls  of  the 
fort,  .  .  ."—KnoUet. 

5.  To  move  about  slowly  and  with  difficulty, 
as  one  recovering  from  illness. 

"  I  sauk,  uor  step  could  crawl." 

Wordiaorth  :  Female  Vagrant. 
IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  creep,  to  advance  slowly  and  slily  ; 
to  insinuate  one's  self. 

"  Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  king." 

Shake*»  :  Henry  Vtll..  iiL  2. 

2.  To  move  about,  to   circulate,   hated  or 
despised. 

"  Reflect  upon  that  Utter  of  absurd  opinions  that 
erawi  about  the  world,  to  the  disgrace  of  reason."— 
South. 

3.  To  have  a  sensation  as  though  insects 
were  creeping  over  the  flesh. 

»  4.  To  growl,  to  rumble. 

"  My  guts  they  gawle,  cratele.  and  all  my  belly  ruia- 
bleth^-tfammor  Ourton't  Xeedle,  U.  L 

crawl(l),  *.  [CRAWL,  v.]  The  act  of  crawling; 
a  slow,  creeping  movement. 

crawl  (2),  s.  [Dut.  kraal  =  an  inclosure.]  A 
l«n  of  stakes  and  hurdles  on  the  sea-side  for 
fish.  [KRAAL.] 

Crawl  -er,  s.     [Eng.  crawl ;  -er.] 

L  Lit. :  One  who  crawls  ;  a  creeper. 

"  Unarm'd  of  wings  and  scaly  oare, 
Unhappy  crawler  on  the  land." 

Lovelace:  Lucatta. 
H.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  crawling  cab.    (Slang.) 

2.  Tn  Australia:  A  crawler  is  an  assigned 
convict  who  runs  away  and  lives  how  he  can 
by  labour  and  petty  theft.     (Darwin:   Voy- 
age  round   the    World,    ch.    rri.,    January. 
1836.) 

crawl' -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [CRAWL,  t>.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Creeping  or  moving  slowly  on  or 
close  to  the  ground. 

2.  Fig. :  Flattering,  sneaking,  insinuating. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  creeping  or  moving 
slowly  on  or  close  to  the  ground  ;  a  crawl. 

H  A  crawling  cab : 

In  London  :  A  cab  which,  in  place  of  remain- 
ing at  a  cab-stand,  crawls  or  goes  slowly  along 
the  streets  looking  for  fares.  A  crawling  cab 
is  convenient  for  hirers,  but  dangerous  to 
pedestrians  crossing  from  pavement  to  pave- 
ment. 

Crawl'-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  crawling;  -ly.] 
In  a  crawling  manner;  moving  slowly  along 
the  ground. 

crax,  s.  [Or.  Kpdfu  (krazo)  =  to  croak,  to 
scream,  to  shriek.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Rasorial  Birds,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cracidie  (q.v.).  Crax 
alector  is  the  Common  or  Crested  Curassow  of 
Mexico  and  Brazil.  [CURASSOW.] 

cray,  craier,  cray'-er,  *.  [O.  Pr.  crater.] 
[CRARE.  ]  A  kind  of  slow-sailing  coasting 
vessel. 

"  A  miracle  it  was  to  see  them  grown 
To  ships,  and  barks,  with  galfies,  bulks,  and  crayet." 
a  irrington  :  Ariost.,  xxxix.  »U  28. 

•cray'-fer-y,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  plant, 
Pulmonaria  officinalis.  (Crete.) 

cray'-f  Ish,  s.    [CRAWFISH.] 

1.  Zool.,  <tc. :  The  Crawfish  (q.v.). 

"  The  cure  of  the  muriatick  and  armouiack  saltness 
requires  slimy  meats  ;  as  snails,  tortoises,  jellies,  and 
crattfthet."— Flayer. 

t  2.  Bot.  :  A  plant,  Doronicum  Parda- 
lianches. 


Cray  -on,  s.     [Fr.,  from  craie  ;   Lat.  creta  = 
chalk.] 

1.  Fine  arts  : 

(1)  A  coloured  pencil  consisting  of  a  cylin- 
der of  fine  pipe-clay  coloured  with  a  pigment. 
Black  crayons  are  coloured  with  plumbago,  or 
made  of  Italian  black  chalk.     A  white  crayon 
is  a  cylinder  of  chalk,  common   in  America 
and  Europe.     Red  chalk  is  found  in  France. 
The  holder  is  a  porte-crayon.     Crayons  are 
said  to  have  been  made  in  France  in  1422,  and 
imported  thence  into  England  in  1748.    It  is 
hard  to  say  how  long  ago  charcoal,  chalk,  and 
ochreous  earths  were  used.    (Knight.) 

"  Let  no  day  imss  over  you  without  drawing  a  line  ; 
that  is  to  say,  without  working,  without  giving  some 
strokes  of  the  pencil  or  the  crayon."  —  Dryam  : 
Dufret. 

(2)  A  drawing  or  design  done  with  crayons. 

2.  Lithography:  A  composition  formed  as  a 
pencil,  and  used  for  drawing  ui>on  lithographic 
stones.      It  is  of  a  soapy  nature,   consisting 
of  soap,  wax,  resins,  and  lamp-black,  melted, 
and  sometimes  burned,  together.    (Knight.) 

crayon-painting,  s.    The  act  or  art  of 
drawing  in  crayons. 

*  cray-on,  v.t.    [CRAYON,  «.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  draw  in  crayons. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  sketch  out,  to  plan,  to  design. 

"  And  I  wonder  how  any  one  can  read  the  king's 
f  that  session,  without  seeing 
repeal  and  the  declaratory  ac 
" 


speech  at  the  opening  of  that  session,  without 

in  that  speech  both  the 

very  sufficiently  crayoned  out."  —  Burin  :  On  American 


*  cray  -oned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CRAYON,  v.] 

•  cray  -6n-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [CRAYON,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  art  of  drawing  in 
crayons. 

craze,  *  erase,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  crash, 
from  Sw.  krasa  =  to  crackle.  Cogn.  with  Fr. 
ecraser.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  break,  to  crush. 

"  Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch  ; 
Then  through  the  tiery  pillar  and  the  cloud, 
God,  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host. 
And  craze  their  chariot-wheels  .  .  ." 

J/Uton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xil. 

*  2.  To  weaken,  to  break  down,  to  impair. 

"  Till  length  of  years, 
And  sedentary  numbness,  craze  my  limbs." 

Milton  :  Sum*.  Agon. 

3.  To  crack  the  brain,  to  derange,  to  im- 
pair the  intellect  of. 

"  I  lov-d  him,  friend. 

No  father  his  son  dearer,  true  to  tell  thee, 
That  grief  hath  crat'd  my  wits." 

Shaketp.  :  King  Lear.  iii.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  be  broken. 

"  The  cablys  crusen  and  begynne  to  ffolde." 

Bartthome  :  Jtetr.  Talet,  p.  128. 

1  2.  To  become  weakened  or  impaired. 
"  My  tortured  brain  begins  to  crate."       Keatt. 


craze  mill,  «f  aging-mill,  «.     A  mill 
for  grinding  tin-ore. 

craze,  s.    [CRAZE,  v.} 

*  1.  Madness,    insanity,   derangement    of 
intellect. 

2.  A  mad  passion  or  longing  for  anything  ; 
a  mad  fancy. 

"  He  had  taken  up  a  crate  upon  the  danger  to  Europe 
from  the  advance  of  the  Turk*."—  Quart.  Jin.,  April, 
18&3,  p.  353. 

crazed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRAZE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb> 

B.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Broken  down,  damaged. 

"  Till  it  choke  up  some  channel  side  to  side, 
Aud  the  cna'd  lawks  duth  down  before  it  cart.* 
Drat/tan  :  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

2.  Deranged,  cracked. 

"  Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  dispel, 
And  the  crated  brain  restore." 

Scott  :  Jlarmion,  i.  St. 

*  3.  Impaired,  weakened,  broken  down. 

"  Her  craifd  helth,  her  late  recourse  to  rest." 
Spenter:  /•.«.,  IIL  ix  M. 

t  era  -zed-ness,  «.   [Eng.  crazed;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  crazed. 

"The  nature,  as  of  men  that  have  sick  bodies,  to 
likewise  of  the  people  in  the  crazednetxol  their  minds, 
possessed  with  dislike  and  discontentment  at  things 

is   to   imagine   that  any  thing 
•Hooker:  tcclet.  Polity  ,  Preface. 


*  era  zie,  a.    [CRAZY.] 

*  cra'-st-ly",  adv.     [Eng.   crazy;    -ly.]     In  • 
crazy  manner. 

"  No  peace,  no  comfort  could  I  find. 
No  ease,  within  doors  or  without ; 
And  crtuily,  and  wearily,  .  .  ." 

Wordsworth:  Tin  Latt  of  the  Flock. 

era  -zl-ness,  *  crasinesse,  s.  [Eng.  crazy; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  crazy  or  deranged 
in  intellect. 

2.  The   quality   of  being   weak,  poor,  or 
broken  down. 

"Touching  other  places,  she  may  be  said  to  hold 
them  as  one  should  do  a  wolf  by  the  ears ;  nor  will  I 
speak  uow  of  the  cr/izittfu  of  her  title  to  many  of 
theiu."— Hovel :  t'ocat  Forest. 

cra'-zing,  s.  [CRAZE,  v.]  The  cracking  of 
the  glaze  upon  articles  of  pottery  or  porcelain. 

crazing-mill,  s.    A  crushing  mill. 

"The  tin -ore  passeth  to  the  cruzmg-mill,  which  .  . 
bruise  th  it  to  a  fine  sand."— Carew :  Sum.  of  Cornwall. 

cfa'-zy,  *  craesie,  a.  &  *.   [Eng.  craz(e);  -».] 
A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Broken  down,  damaged,  out  of  order, 
weak,  not  safe. 

"  Charon !  receive  a  family  on  board. 
Itself  sufficient  for  thy  crazy  yawl." 
Cotcper  :  Trantl.  of  Greek  Vertet ;  on  Xiooe. 

*2.  Broken  down  in  body,  decrepit. 

"When  people  are  crazy,  and  in  disorder,  it  I* 
natural  for  them  to  groan.'  —L' Ettrange. 

3.  Weak,  feeble,  shattered. 

"  Ph j  sick  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state, 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create." 

4.  Broken-wilted,  deranged. 

"  And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains." 

Butler:  lludibrtu. 

t  B.  As  subst. :  The  Buttercup  (genus  Ra- 
nunculus), the  Midland  rustics  holding  it  to  be 
"  an  insane  herb,"  and  believing  that  its  smell 
produces  madness.  (Britten  6t  Holland.) 

crazy-headed,  a.  Deranged  in  intellect, 
crazy. 

".  .  .  there  is  a  company  of  these  crazy-headed  coi- 
combs,  .  .  ."—Bant/an  :  The  PUgrim'l  Progreu,  pu  L 

*  cra-zjMSr-o-gist,    s.      [A  contemptuous 

corruption  of  craniologist  (q.v.).]     A  crauiulo 
gist. 

•'The  cratyiologitt$wrm\d  have  found  out  a  bump  on 
his  head."— Southey. The  Doctor,  ch.  xinv.  (Dane*.) 

*  cre-a'-ble,  a.     [Lat.  creabilis,  from  creo  —  to 
create.]    Capable  of  being  created.    (Watts.) 

creach,  creagh,  s.  [Gael,  creach  =  plunder.] 
An  incursion  into  a  country  for  plunder; 
what  is  termed  on  the  Borders  a  raid. 

"  A.  creagh  and  its  consequences."— Scott :  Waverlef, 
ch.  xv. 

*  creaght,  s.   [Irish.] 

1.  A  herd  of  cattle. 

"  In  these  fast  places,  they  kept  their  crtaghtt,  at 
herds  of  cattle,  .  .  ."—liaeiei :  On  Ireland. 

2.  The  same  as  RAPPAREE^.V.). 

"  He  was  soon  at  th'e  head  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
Rapparees,  or,  to  use  the  name  peculiar  to  Ulster, 
Creaghtt."—MtKaulay  :  Silt.  Eng..  ch.  zvl 

*  creaght,  v.i.    [CREAOHT,  s.]    To  graze. 

••  It  was  made  penal  to  the  English  to  permit  the 
Irish  to  creaght  or  icraze  upon  their  lands,  or  present 
them  to  ecclesiastical  benefices."— Da  net :  On  Ireland. 

creak,  •  creke,  *kreke,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  word 
imitated  from  the  sound.  Comp.  O.  Fr. 
criquer.]  [CRACK.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  continued  sharp,  grating 
noise. 

*  And  the  branches  tossed  and  troubled, 
Creaked,  and  groaned,  and  split  asunder." 
Langfello* :  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  zviii. 

*  2.  To  utter  a  sharp,  grating  cry  ;  to  croak. 

"  tie  cryeth  and  he  creketh." 

Skelton :  Colin  Clout. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp,  grating  noise. 

"  Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry." 

Shakeip. :  Alfi  Well.  IL  L 

*  2.  To  utter  in  a  creaking  voice. 

"  My  songe  is  bothe  trewe  and  pleyne, 
Aithogh  I  cannot  creke  hit  so  in  veyne.* 

Chaucer  :  Cuckoo  and  Sight,  1U. 

creak,  'creake,  s.      [CREAK,  v.]     A  pro- 
tracted sharp,  grating  noise. 
U  To  cry  creak :  To  yield,  to  repent. 
"  I  now  cry  create,  that  ere  I  scorned  love. 
Whose  might  is  more  than  other  gods  above." 
WaUon  :  Pauionate  Centurie,  158L     i.farei.l 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  .sin.  as;  'expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  .-  shan.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;    t  ion.  -slon  =  zhoa.    -dons,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  A- c.  =  bel,  del. 
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creaking— creaser 


ereak'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CREAK,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  Making  a  protracted,  harsn,  grat- 
ing noise. 

2.  Fig. :  Bough,  uncouth. 

"  Still  inu§t  I  hear?— shall  hoarse  Fitzsrerald  b»wl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall  ? " 

Byron  :  Enfflith  Bardt  and  Scotch  Rerieviert. 

C.  As  sitbst. :  The  act  of  making  a  harsh, 
grating  noise  ;  a  creak. 

"  Then  start  not  at  the  crealcing  of  the  door." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  vt 

cream  (1),  *  crayme,  *  crcame,  *  crcme, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  cresme ;  Fr.  creme,  from  Low  Lat. 
crema.  Prob.  allied  to  A.S.  ream  =  cream ; 
Icel.  rjdmi.  (Skeat.y]  [CHRISM.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

••  Crutm  is  in:itiireil  and  made  to  rlae  speedily,  by 
{ratting  in  cold  water,  which,  as  it  seemeth,  getteth 
down  the  whey."— Bacon  :  Natural  Bittory. 

2.  A    sweetmeat    prepared    from    cream, 
various  fruits,  <fcc. 

•  3.  A  cosmetic. 

"  In  vain  she  tries  her  pastes  and  creamt 
To  smooth  her  skin  or  hide  its  seams.* 

UultUmith :  The  Double  Transformation. 

•4.  Consecrated  oil,  chrism. 

"  Ich  sign!  the  with  signe  of  croys, 
And  with  the  creme  of  heli  conferrai." 

Sh'irehtim,  p.  U. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  The  best  part  of  anything ;  the  choicest 
bit ;  the  essence  or  quintessence. 

"In  an  instant,  all  the  leads  of  the  courts  and 
entries  were  thronged  with  men  and  maid-servants  of 
the  duke's,  who  cried  aloud.  Welcome.  Oh  flower  and 
cream  of  knights-errant"— Shelton :  Don  Quixote,  bk. 
U.,  ch.  xxxi. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  finest  liqueurs. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Dairy  Produce :  The  most  oily  part  of 
milk.     It  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  other 
constituents,  and  therefore  rises  to  the  surface, 
whence  it  is  generally  skimmed  to  be  used  as 
an  adjunct  in  making  tea  and  coffee  palatable, 
to  be  eaten  with  various  fruits  (such  as  straw- 
berries), or  for  other  purposes.    If  a  saturated 
solution  of  white  sugar  be  boiled  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  and  cream  added  before  it  cools,  the 
cream,  if  preserved  in  a  cool  place,  will  keep 
fresh  for  some  weeks. 

2.  Chem. :  [Cream  of  Tartar.] 

3.  Masonry,  £c. :  [Cream  of  Lime.] 

HO)  Cream  of  Lime:  (For  def.  see  extract). 
"  Adjacent  to  these  reservoirs  are  others  containing 
pure   slaked   lime  — the  so-called   cream  of  time.'— 
Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  «!.),  ch.  xl.,  p.  S41. 

(2)  Cream  of  Tartar  : 

Pkarm..:  Hydrogen  potassium  tartarate, 
KHCjH4Og.  Potassce  Tartras  Adda.  A  salt  ob- 
tained from  the  crude  tartar,  or  argol,  which 
is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  wine  casks  during 
the  fermentation  of  grape  juice.  It  is  a  gritty 
white  powder  whioh  forms  small  rhombic 
prisms,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  Heated  in  a  crucible  it 
evolves  inflammable  gas  and  the  odour  of 
burnt  sugar,  and  leaves  a  black  residue  of 
charcoal  and  potassium  carbonate.  In  small 
doses  it  is  a  refrigerant  and  diuretic  ;  in  l;irge, 
doses  a  powerful  hydragogue  purgative.  It  is 
given,  mixed  with  jalap,  as  a  purgative  in 
cases  of  dropsy,  and  is  used  as  a  drink  in 
febrile  affections. 

(3)  Cream  of  Tartar  Tree :  A  tree,  Adansonia 
Gregorii,  growing  in  the  north  of  Australia. 
It  is  called  also  the  Sour  Gourd.    (Treat,  of 
Bot.) 

cream-bowl,  s.  A  bowl  for  holding 
cream. 

"  Tells  bow  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set." 

Hilton:  L' Allegro. 

cream-cake,  «.  A  cake  stuffed  with 
custard  of  eggs,  cream,  &c. 

cream-cheese,  3.  A  variety  of  cheese 
made  of  curds  prej>ared  from  new  milk,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  cream  added.  The  curds 
are  placed  in  a  cloth  and  allowed  to  drain 
without  the  application  of  any  pressure. 

cream  colour,    . 

Bot. :  Ivory-white  ;  white  verging  to  yellow 
with  a  little  lustre,  as  Convallaria  majalis. 
(LindUy.) 


cream-coloured,  a.  Of  a  colour  re- 
sembling that  of  cream. 

*  cream  -  faced,    a.     With  a  pale  or 
colourless  face ;  cowardly. 

"  Thou  crenm-fac'd  lown. 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose-look  ? " 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

cream-freezer,  s.  A  domestic  machine 
in  which  cream  is  stirred  in  a  vessel  plunged 
in  a  freezing  mixture. 

cream-fruit,  s.  A  fruit  found  at  Sierra 
Leone,  conjectured  to  belong  to  the  Apocy- 
nacete.  It  was  supposed  to  be  Roupellia  grata, 
but  it  is  now  believed  that  this  was  an  error. 
The  real  plant  is  as  yet  unidentified. 

cream-laid,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
laid  paper  of  a  creamy  colour. 

cream-nut,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  Bertholletia  excelsa.  [BRAZIL-NUT.]  (Ogilvie.) 

cream-pan,  s.  The  same  as  CHEAMINO- 
PAN  (q.v.). 

cream-pot,  s.  A  small  jug  or  vessel  for 
holding  cream. 

cream-slice,  s.  A  wooden  knife  for 
dividing  and  serving  frozen  cream. 

cream-white,  a.  The  same  as  CREAM- 
COLOURED  (q.v.). 

cream- wove,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
woven  paper  of  a  cream  colour. 

cream  (2),  ».    [GRAEME.]    Merchandise,  goods. 

cream-ware,  creme-ware,  s.  Gooda 
such  as  are  sold  at  stalls  or  booths. 

cream,  v.t.  &  i.    [CREAM  (i),  t.] 
A.  Transitive: 
t  L  Literally: 

1.  To  skim  off  the  cream  from  milk. 

2.  To  cover  or  top  with -cream. 

"  Creamimj  the  fragrant  cups  with  a  rich  lavish- 
ness."-  Whitney  :  Real  folia,  ch.  xvii. 

*  IL  Fig. :  To  take  off  the  flower  or  quint- 
essence of  anything. 

"  Such  a  man,  truly  wise,  cruamt  off  nature,  leaving 
the  sour  and  dregs  for  philosophy  and  reaaou  to  lap 
up."— Swift. 

*  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  gather  cream ;  to  receive  a  covering 
or  coating  ;  to  mantle. 

"There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond.' 

Shaketp. :  Merch.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

2.  To  pour  out  or  use  cream. 


creamed,  7*1.  -j>ar.  or  a.    [CREAM,  v.] 

cream  er,  s.  [Eng.  cream  (2),  s.  ;  -er.]  A 
huckster,  a  pedlar. 

cream'-er-^  (1),  s.  [Bug.  cream  ;  -try  =  -ry.] 
1.  A  dairy-farm  ;  an  establishment  where 
cream  is  manufactured  into  butter  or  cheese. 
Creameries  have  become  common  in  the 
United  States,  as  cooperative  enterprises  of 
farmers.  Their  utility  in  the  production  of 
good  butter  is  such  that  they  are  being  adopted 
in  parts  of  Europe. 

*  cream  or  jf  (2),  *  cream  -er-ie,  s.  [Eng. 
cream  (2),  s.  ;  -ery  =  -ry.  \  Merchandise,  such 
goods  as  are  usually  sold  by  a  pedlar. 

"  With  iny  cramery  git  ye  list  mell  : 
Heir  I  half  foly  hattis  to  sell." 

Lj/ndtay.  S.  P.  A'.,  U.  04. 

cream  -I-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  creamy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  creamy. 

cream  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [CRKAM,  v.] 
creaming  dish,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"The  creaming-dithet  (so  I  call  the  vessels  In  which 


cow  as  possible."  —  Ande 


On  the  Dairy. 


creaming  pan,  s.  A  wide  shallow  pan 
or  vessel  used  in  dairies  for  the  milk  to  stand 
in  till  the  cream  rises  to  the  top. 

"  A  better  practice  would  be,  to  have  the  milk  drawn 
from  each  cow  seinrately  nut  into  the  creaming-p-int, 
as  soon  as  it  is  milked,  without  being  ever  mixed.'**— 
Anderton  :  On  the  Hairy. 

cream'-y,  a.     [Eng.  cream;  -y.J 

1.  Full  of  cream  ;  containing  cream. 

2.  Like  cream  ;  luscious,  unctuous. 


*  3.  Soft,  flattering. 

"  Your  crmmy  words  but  cozen." 
Beaum.  and  /Yet  .•  queen  of  Corinth,  ill.  1. 

*  ere   an9C,  *  creaunce,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  credentia  =  belief ;    Lat.  credo  =  to   be- 
lieve.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Faith,  belief. 

"This  maiden  taught  the  creaunce  unto  this  wife." 
Ooaer,  i.  185. 

2.  Credit,  borrowing,  surety. 

".  .  .  by  creaunce  of  coyne."— Depot,  of  Rich.  11.,  p.  i. 

IL  Falconry :  A  fine  small  line,  fastened  to 
a  hawk's  leash  when  she  is  first  lured. 

*  crc   ance,  *  creaunce,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 
creanser.]    [CREANCE,  s.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  borrow. 

"  This  marchaund  .  .  .  creannced  hath  and  payed 
This  somme  of  gold."  Chanter:  C.  T.,  n.776. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  borrow. 

"  Now  goth  this  marchauud  and  bieth  and  creaunceth." 
Chaucer:  C.  T..  14.713. 

*  ere   an  c  or ,  creaunser,  *  creaunsour, 

s.    [Fr.  creancier.]    A  creditor. 

"Sylle   the  oyle  and   yielde   to  thy  creaumer."— 
Wycliffe :  2  Kingt  iv.  -,. 

*  creant,  a.     [Fr.  creant,  pr.  par.  of  creer; 
Lat.   creans,  pr.    par.    of   creo  =   to  create.] 
Creating,  forming. 

"  The  creant  word 
Which  thrilled  around  us." 

Mrt.  Browning. 

crease  (1),  s.     [Of  unknown  etymol.  ;  perhaps 
a  Celtic   word       Skeat   suggests  connection 
with  Bret,  kriz  =  a  wrinkle,  but  this  sugges- 
tion is  rejected  by  Dr.  Murray.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A   line   or   mark   made   by  folding   or 
doubling  anything. 

2.  A  slight  hollow  or  indentation. 

".  .  .  small  createt  or  furrows."— Toad  i  Bowman  • 
Phytiol.  Anat.,  voL  L.  ch.  xiv..  p.  410. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mech. :  A  creaser. 

2.' Cricket:  A  name  given  to  certain  lines 
marked  on  the  ground  at  each  wicket.  They 
are  three  in  number,  the  bowling-crease,  the 
return-crease,  and  the  popping-crease.  The 
first  extends  in  a  straight  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  play,  3  ft.  4  in.  each  side  of  the 
centre  of  the  stumps.  The  second  is  a  short 
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CREASES  (CRICKET). 

line  drawn  at  an  angle  to  the  end  of  the  bowl- 
ing-crease.  The  bowler  in  delivering  his  ball 
must  have  one  foot  behind  the  bowling-crease, 
and  within  the  return-crease.  The  popping- 
crease  is  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  bowling- 
crease,  and  at  a  distance  of  4  ft.  from  it.  It 
is  unlimited  in  length.  The  batsman  cannot 
move  out  of  the  space  between  the  bowling 
and  poppiug-creases  except  at  the  risk  of 
being  put  out. 

crease  (2),  *.    [CREESE.] 

crease,  v.t.    [CREASE,  s.]    To  make  a  crease 
or  mark  in  by  doubling  or  folding. 
"  Under  a  tea-cup  he  might  He 
Or  craat'd,  like  dog's  ears,  in  a  folio." 

Uray :  Long  Story. 

creased,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CREASE,  r  j 

creos  er,  ».    [Eng.  creas(e) ;  -tr.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :   One  who   or   that   which 
creases. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Leather-working  :  A  tool  used  for  making 
single  or  double   lines  on  leather,   to  form 
guides  or  creases  to  sew  by.    They  are  also 
used  for  lining  leather,  to  give  it  a  finished 
appearance. 

2.  Jron-working :  A  tool  used  by  sheet-iron 
workers  for  rounding  small  beads  and  tubes. 
Its  shank  has  a  tang  by  which  it  is  secured  in 
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a  square  socket  of  the  work-bench.  Top  and 
bottom  creasing  tools,  of  any  suitable  size  and 
pattern,  may  be  set  in  the  .jaws  of  a  creasing 
swage,  the  lower  end  of  whose  frame  has  a 
tang  to  set  in  the  work-bench,  while  the  upper 
hinged  portion  carries  the  top  tool  and  is 
struck  by  a  hammer. 

3.  Book-binding:   A   tool   for  making   the 
band-impression  distinct  on  the  back. 

4.  Sewing-machine :   An  attachment  which 
makes  a  mark  in  a  line  parallel  with   the 
work  in  hand,  to  indicate  the  place  for  the 
next  seam  or  tuck. 

creas  Irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [CREASE,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  a  crease 
or  mark  in  anything  by  folding  or  doubling  ; 
a  crease. 

"It  is  rather  a  muss,  with  longitudinal  parallel 
streaks,  many  of  which  are  creating!."— Todd  <fc  Boat- 
man: nytiol.  Anat..  vol.  i..  ch.  i.,  p.  69. 

2.  Building:    A    layer  of  tiles   forming  a 
corona  for  a  wall. 

creasing-hammer.s.  A  narrow  rounded- 
edge  hammer,  used  for  making  grooves  in  sheet 
metal. 

creasing-tool,  s.    A  creaser  (q.v.). 

ere  -as-ol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  creosote),  and  Lat. 
oleum  =  oil.] 

Chen. :  Creosol,  C8H10C>2.  A  diatomic  phe- 
nol, obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  guaia- 
cum,  also  from  creasote.  It  is  a  colourless, 
oily,  refractive,  odorous  liquid,  with  a  pungent 
taste.  Its  density  is  1-037,  boiling  at  203°. 
It  burns  with  a  smoky  flame. 

ere  -a  sote,  ere  6  sote,  t  krc -a  -sotc.  s. 

[Fr.  creosote;  Gr.  icpeo-  (kreo),  combining  form 
of  Kpeas  (kreas)  =  flesh,  and  <r<a£<»  (*6zo)  =  to 
save.  Sp  named  because  of  its  ability  to  lire- 
serve  animal  substances  from  decay. 

1.  Comm. :  An  impure  creasol,  mixed  with 
phenol.    Wood  creasote  lias  powerful   anti- 
septic power.     Wood   smoke    contains   this 
substance,  hence   its    power   of   preserving 
meat.    Creasote  is  used  to  relieve  toothache, 
but  often  causes  the  neighbouring  teeth  to 
decay. 

2.  Phar. :  Creasotum  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling wood-tar.    It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  with 
a  strong  empyreumatic  odour.     It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  it  coagulates 
albumen,  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation 
of  a  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  right.    It  is 
used  to  prepare  Mistura  Creasoti,  Unguentum 
Creasoti,  and  Vapor  Creasoti.     A  slip  of  deal 
wood  dipped    into  it,  and   afterwards   into 
hydrochloric  acid,  acquires  on  exposure  to 
the  air  a  greenish-blue  colour.    German  crea- 
sote  is    prepared  by  distilling    beech-wood. 
Creasote   is  a  mixture  of  phenol,   guaiacol, 
paracresol,  &c. 

creasote -appliance,  s.  A  dentist's 
instrument  intended  to  prevent  fluid  caustics, 
such  as  creasote  or  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  from  running  down  and  cauterizing  the 
lips  when  being  applied  to  the  gums.  A  spiral 
platinum-wire  carries  the  sponge,  and  a  glass 
tube  attached  to  the  handle  and  surrounding 
the  wire  catches  any  of  the  caustic  which 
may  run  down  the  wire.  (Knight.) 

ere  a  sote,  cre'-o-sote,  v.t.  [CREASOTE,  s.} 
To  treat  or  saturate  with  creasote. 

ere  -a  so  ting,  cre'-o-so-tlng,  pr.par.,a., 
&  s.  [CREASOTE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  mode  of  preventing  decay 
of  timber  by  saturating  with  creasote.  This 
is  said  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  absorb  the 
oxygen,  resinify  in  the  pores  of  the  wood  and 
exclude  air,  and  act  as  a  jwison  to  prevent 
fungi,  acari,  and  other  parasites.  (Knight.) 

*  oreast,  s.    [CREST.] 
••reast-ed,  a.    [CRESTED.] 

t  orias  -f,  a.  [Eng.  create) ;  -y.]  Pull  of  or 
marked  with  creases. 

"  The  babe  who  reared  his  creaiy  arras." 

Tennyson:  Snoch  Arden, 


ore'-at,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  creatus  ;  Ital.  create  ; 
8p.  ci-iado  =  a  pupil.] 
Manege  :  An  usher  to  a  riding-master. 

t  cre-a'-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  create);  -able.] 
Possible  to  be  created. 

ore-ate',  *  creat,  v.t.  [CREATE,  o.  In 
Fr.  crier;  Sp.  <fc  Port,  crear,  crlar  ;  ItaL 
creare.] 

1.  To  make  out  of  nothing  ;  to  cause  to 
exist  ;  to  bring  into  existence. 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth."  —  Geneiit  i.  1. 

2.  To  produce,  to  cause,  to  be  the  occa- 
sion of. 

"Long  abstinence  is  troublesome  to  acid  constitu- 
tions, by  the  uneasiness  it  create!  in  the  stomach."— 
Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  produce,  to  compose,  to  arrange,  to 
be  the  author  of. 

".  .  .  seem'd  by  some  magician's  art 

Created  and  sustain'd." 
Cowper:  On  the  Queen'  t  VitU  to  London,  March  17,  1789. 

*4.  To  beget. 

5.  To  appoint,  to  constitute,  to  invest  with 
a  new  character. 

"  Arise,  my  knights  o'  th'  battle  :  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbelint,  v.  S. 

*6.  To  form,  to  make. 

"  King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess." 

Sha.ketp.  :  t  Henry  VI..  lit  1. 
51  For  the  difference  between  to  create  and 
to  cause,  see  CAUSE. 

*  cre-ate',  *  creat,  a.  [Lat.  creatus,  pa.  par. 
of  creo  =  to  create.  ] 

1.  Brought  into  existence,  created. 

"  Since  Adam  was  create,  flue  thousand  yeeres  I  gesse 
Fiue  hundreth,  forty  more  and  Hue  as  stories  do 
expresse." 

Oiacoigne  :  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

2.  Composed,  made  up. 

"  Hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal." 

Shafceii*.  :  Henry  V.,  It  2. 

cre-at'-ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [CREATE,  v.] 

cre-at'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  <cpeaT-,  stem  of  icpeas 
(kreas)  =  flesh  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
flesh,  or  to  animal  food. 

cre-a-tlc'-i-laB,  s.  pi.  [The  pi.  of  Lat.  crea- 
ticola  =  ihe  worshipper  of  a  created  being, 
from  creatus  =  created,  i  connective,  and  colo 
=  ...  to  worship.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  monophysite  sect  in  the  sixth 
century  who  followed  Severusin  holding  that, 
previous  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour, 
his  body  was  corruptible.  They  were  called 
also  Pthartolatree  and  Ktistolatrae.  All  the 
three  names  were  given  them  by  their  foes. 

cre'-at-ine,  s.  [Ger.  kreatin,  from  Gr.  Kpe'a? 
(kreas),  genit.  Kpe'a-ros  (kreatos)  =  flesh,  and 
suff.  -ine  (Chem.).~\ 

Chem.  :  Methyl-glycocyamine.  Methyl- 
guanido-acetic  acid,  C^HyNrjOa  +  H2O,  or 

HN=C<XN(CH3)-CH2-CO-OH.  Creatine  is 
obtained  from  the  muscular  flesh  of  mam- 
malia, birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  blood  and  urine,  and  in  the 
brains  of  pigeons  and  dogs.  It  is  obtained 
by  chopping  up  the  lean  muscular  flesh,  re- 
moving the,  fat,  and  rubbing  it  with  water 
and  pressing  it  ;  the  liquid  is  heated  in  a 
water-bath  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  then 
strained  ;  to  the  filtrate  baryta-water  is  added 
so  long  as  it  gives  a  precipitate,  the  filtrate 
concentrated  on  a  water-bath,  the  crystals, 
which  separate,  decolorised  by  animal  char- 
coal and  re-crystallised  from  water.  Creatine 
crystallises  in  rhombic  needles  containing  one 
molecule  of  water,  which  is  driven  off  at  100°. 
The  water  solution  has  a  bitter  taste,  and 
is  neutral  to  litmus.  It  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  silver  nitrate,  which  is  soluble 
in  potash.  After  a  time  the  solution  solidi- 
fies to  a  transient  gelatinous  mass,  which 
is  reduced  when  heated.  Creatine  heated 
gives  off  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Creatine  is  dissolved  by  strong  acids;  it 
loses  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  Creatinine.  By  boiling  with 
baryta-water  creatine  is  decomposed,  yielding 
sarcosine,  methyl  glycocme,  Cat^NOj  -f  urea 

CO'^S-S2     Creatine  has  been  formed  syn- 

>r<  rig.  tif{ 

thetically    by    heating    cyanamide,  C<^jj 

with   sarcosine,   CH2<.3'  in  an 


holic  solution  to  100*  for   some  hoars  ;   or 


leaving  a  mixed  aqueous  solution  to  evapor- 
ate, the  creatine  separates  out  in  crystals. 
Creatine  heated  to  redness  with  soda-lime  in  a 
tube,  yields  NH0  and  methylamine,  Nt^'CHs- 

cre-a'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CREATE,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of-  giving  existence  or 

being  to  ;  production,  creation. 


"  For  he  opens  the  whole  discussion  by  stating, 
That  God  can  only  exist  in  creating." 

Longfelloa  :  The  Golden  Legend,  vi. 


cre-at'-in-ine,  s.    [Eng.  creative);  suff.  -ine. 
In  Ger.  kreatinin.] 
Chem.  :  Methyl-glycocyamidine,    C^H^NaC), 

NH    -   CO. 
^  Creatinine  occurs 


. 

in  urine  and  in  muscular  flesh  ;  it  is  found  in 
the  mother  liquid  formed  in  the  preparation 
of  creatine.  It  can  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  strong  acids  on  creatine,  also  by  evaporat- 
ing, below  100°,  fresh  urine  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  sodium  to  a  syrup.  The  syrup 
is  exhausted  by  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  is 
mixed  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution 
of  zinc  chloride  ;  the  precipitate,  after  stand- 
ing some  time,  is  washed  and  boiled  with 
water;  the  liltrate  is  evaporated  ;  the  crystals 
are  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  purified  by 
recrystallisation  ;  the  solution  in  boiling 
water  is  then  digested  with  hydratod  lead 
oxide,  filtered  from  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  oxy- 
chloride  of  lead,  purified  by  blood  charcoal; 
strong  alcohol  dissolves  the  creatiuine  and 
leaves  the  creatine.  Creatinine  forms  colour- 
less prisms,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol  ;  a  concentrated  solution  has  an  alka- 
line taste,  reddens  turmeric,  and  turns  red 
litmus  blue.  It  is  a  strong  base.  Creatinine 
concentrated  solution  gives  a  ruby-red  colour, 
when  made  slightly  alkaline  with  potash  and 
nitro-prusside  of  sodium  is  added.  Creatiniue 
forms  salts  with  acids.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem., 
£c.) 

cre-a  -tion,  *  creacion,  s.     [Lat.   creatio, 
from  ci-eo  =  to  create  ;  Fr.  creation  ;  Sp.  crea- 
cion.; Ital.  creazione.] 
L  Ordijiary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  creating,  or  of  calling  into 
existence  out  of  nothing. 

"The  mind  finds  no  great  difficulty,  to  distinguish 
the  several  originals  of  things  iutu  two  sorts  :  First, 
When  the  thing  is  wholly  made  iiew.  so  that  no  part 
thereof  did  ever  exist  before  ;  as  when  a  new  particle 
of  matter  doth  begin  to  exist,  in  rerum  natura.  which 
had  before  no  Iwing  ;  and  this  we  call  creation."— 
Locke  :  Bum.  Undersl.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  (Spec.):    Used  absolutely;   the   act   of 
bringing  the  world  into  existence. 

3.  The  point  of  time  when  the  world  was 
created. 

4.  The  act  of  appointing,  constituting,  or 
investing  with  a  new  character  or  position. 

"The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creation*  an- 
nounced also  that  the  King  had  set  out  for  the  Cou- 
tiueuk"—  Macaulait  :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  xx. 

5.  The  foundation  or  first  constituting  of 
anything. 

"This  detailed  account  of  the  creation  of  the  dictator- 
ship, aud  of  the  appointment  of  the  first  dictator,  i* 
given  by  Dionysius.  "—  Lewi*:  Cred.  Early  Rum.  Hist.. 
(185o),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  9,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27. 

6.  That  which  is  created  or  produced. 
"The  treach'rous  colours  the  fair  art  betray, 

And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away  !  • 

Pope  :  Eaity  on  Criiii-um.  492-S. 

7.  (Spec.):  The  universe,  the  world. 

"  For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine. 
Creation!  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine." 
GoUltmith  :  Tlie  Traveller. 

8.  An  original  work,  composition,  or  pro- 
duction. 

"...  and  Schubert's  Trio  in  E  flat.  Op.  100.  the  latter 
one  of  its  comiwser's  most  individual  crtationt,  .  .  ," 
—  Alhemeum,  March  4,  1882. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Theol.  :  The  act  of  creating  out  of  nothing, 
one  of  the  three  great  operations  attributed  to 
God,  the  others  being  providence  and  redemp- 
tion. 

2.  Gcol.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 

H  (1)  Centre  or  Centres  of  Creation: 
(a)  Sing.  (Centre  or  focus  of  Creation)  :  A 
point  or  place  on  the  earth's  surface  where  it 
is  assumed  that  a  certain  individual  species 
was  created,  and  whence  it  is  supposed  that  it 
diffused  itself  to  the  various  regions  in  which 
it  now  is  found. 

(6)  Pi.  (Centres  or  foci  of  Creation)  :  Certain 
spots  on  the  earth's  surface  where  not  one  but 


boil,  boy;  poUt,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph-  t 
-clan,  -tian  -  sha  n.  -tion.  -slon  -  shun ;  -tion.  -•Ion  =  znfto.    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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various,  or  perhaps  even  many  species  may 
have  been  created,  and  whence  they  may  have 
been  disseminated.  The  Darwinians  would 
object  to  the  use  of  the  word  creation  in  con- 
nection with  "the  origin  of  species,"  but  admit 
centres  or  foci  where  they  have  come  into  being. 

(2)  Date,  era,  or  epocA  of  the  Creation  :  There 
are  about  140  opinions  professedly  founded  on 
calculations  made  from  Scripture  with  respect 
to  the  era  of  the  Creation.    The  highest  date 
given  is  B.C.  6984,  the  lowest  3616,  a  difference 
of  3,368  years.    One  chief  reason  of  the  dis- 
crepancy is  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Septuagint   chronologies  of  Genesis  v.,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  same  book,   differ 
widely,  and  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  which  has  lieen  changed.  [CHRONOLOGY.] 
The  geologist  draws  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  date  when  man  first  came  into  being  and 
that  at  which  the  world  was  produced.    The 
first  is  a  very  recent  event,  if  marked  on  the 
scale  of  geological  time,  but  a  very  remote  one 
as  compared  with  the  date  assigned  by  those 
who  have  made  their  calculations  solely  from 
the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  Septuagint  numbers. 
[ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN.]    Various  Christian  har- 
monists have  attempted  to  reconcile  Scripture 
and  science  in  this  and  other  respects.    [HAR- 
MO.VY.] 

(3)  The  hypothesis  nf  svw,-is*ive  n'  <•'.•.  iw   'VKo 
view  was  held  by  Mure'i  '?•>!.  ana  many  others 
that  successive  creations  have  taken  place, 
each  an  advance  on  its  predecessor. 

"These  views  of  the  tuccettive  creation  of  different 
races  are,  it  is  true,  mainly  based  upon  the  progressive 
rise  In  the  scale  of  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom."— 
Murchiton  :  Siluria,  ch.  xviii. 

"creation-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  any- 
thing is  called  into  existence. 

"  .  .      whom  God,  on  their  creation-Jay, 
Created  mute  .  .  .*  MMon  :  P.  L.,  bk.  tr. 

•  ere  a  tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  creation;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  creation. 

ere  a  -t  ion  -ism,  s.  [Eng.  creation;  -inn,.] 
The  doctrine  that  a  soul  is  specially  created 
for  each  human  being  as  soon  as  conceived  in 
the  womb. 


,  a.     [Eng.  create)  ;  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  creating. 

"  But  come,  ye  generous  minds,  in  whose  wide  thought, 
Of  all  his  works,  creative  beauty  burns 
With  warmest  beam."  Thornton  :  Spring, 

2.  Causing  existence,  creating. 

"...  both  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  creative 
mandate."  —  Todd  A  Bowman:  PhytioL.  Anat.,  vol.  i. 
(1845),  introd.  p.  3. 

*  cre-a  -tlve-ness,  *.    [Eng.  creative;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  creative  ;  power 
of  creation. 

ere  -a    tor,     *  creatour,    *  creator,  s. 

[Lat.  creator;  Fr.  createur;  Sp.  &  Port,  criador; 
Ital.  creator  e.] 

1.  Gen.  :  One  who  or  that  which  creates  or 
produces  anything  ;  a  maker,  a  producer. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  Almighty  Maker  of  all  things. 

"  And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days, 
To  sin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator!  praise." 

Shaketp.  :  *  Henry  VI.,  Iv.  6. 

Ore  -a'  -tor  -Ship,  s.     [Eng.  creator;  -ship.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  creator. 

*  ere    a    tress,    '  creatresse,   i.      [Lat 
creatrix.]    A  female  who  creates,  constitutes, 
or  appoints. 

"  Him  long  she  so  with  sbadowes  entertain'  d, 
As  her  creatreue  had  iii  charge  to  her  ordain'd." 
Spenter:  F.  «.,  II  L  viii.  10. 

*  crS-a'-trlx,  «.    [Lat.}    A  creatress. 

"[This]  is  apparently  creatrix  of  the  wound  made  by 
the  fly,  when  she  puts  her  eggs  there."  —  Derham  : 
Phytico-Theology,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  xv.,  no  tern. 

*  crea'-tn-raL  o.    [Eng.  creature)  ;  -al.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  creature  ;  befitting  a  crea- 
ture. 

"Their  understandings  being  but  creatural  huffiuess 
of  mind,  .  .  ."—  Annot.  on  UlanvU.lt,  p.  248. 

crea'-tnre,  ».  &  a.    [Fr.  creature;  ItaL,  Sp., 
&  Poii.  creatura,   from   Lat.   creatura,   from 
creatus,  pa.  par.  of  creo  =  to  create.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  That  which  is  created  ;  anything  not  self- 
existent,  but  created  by  a  supreme  power. 

"God's  first  creature  was  light"—  Bacon  :  Km  At- 

2.  A  living  being. 

"Millions  of  spiritual  creature$  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep." 
Milton  :  P.  Z,.,  bk.  Iv. 


3.  An  animal  not  human. 

"  In  killing  creaturei  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs." 

Shakelp.  :  Cymoelitie,  T.  5. 

4.  Man. 

"  A  greater  number  of  God's  rreaturet  believe  In 
Mahomet's  word  at  this  hour  than  in  any  other  word 
whatever  "—Carlyle .  Ueroet  t  Bent-  Worthip.  lect  it 

5.  An  epithet  of  mingled  pity  and  contempt, 
or  of  contempt  alone 

"The  women  said,  who  thought  him  rough. 
But  now  no  longer  foolish 
'  The  creature  may  do  well  enough.' " 

Camper :  On  Bimtelf. 

6.  An  epithet  of  affection  or  tenderness. 

"  Some  young  creatures  have  learnt  their  letters  and 
syllables  by  having  them  pasted  upon  little  tablets."— 

7.  A  servant,  a  dependant. 

"  A  creature  of  the  queen  s,  lady  Anne  Bullen." 
Shtiketp.  :  Uenry  VIII.,  iii.  4. 

8.  One  who  owes  his  rise  or   fortune  to 
another ;  a  dependant,  an  instrument 

"Whatever  the  Governor  said  was  echoed  by  his 
creature*."— Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

9.  An  offspring,  produce,  or  result 
"And  most  attractive  is  the  fair  result 

Of  thought,  the  creature  of  a  pulish'd  mind  " 

Camper:  T,te  Task.  bk.  Ui. 

10.  Drink,  liquor.    (Irish.) 

"When  they  had  latter  a  cup  of  the  creature."— T. 
Brown:  Work*,  i.  32.  (l)nnet.i 

*  11.  Food  generally. 

"Tis  pity,  methinks,  that  the  good  creature  should 
be  lost.  —  Dryden :  Marriage  d  la  Mode,  p.  25. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  creature 
or  the  body  ;  as  creature  comforts. 

*  crea'-ture-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  creature ;  -ize.] 
To  make"  like  a  creature  ;  to  make  earthly  or 
mortal ;  to  auimalize. 

"This  sisterly  relation  and  consanguinity  betwixt 
them,  would  of  the  two,  rather  degrade  and  crratureize 
that  mundane  soul,  which  is  their  third  God  or  divine 
hypostasis,  than  advance  and  deine  those  particular 
created  souls." — Cudum-th :  Intellectual  Sytlem,  p.  594. 

*  crea' -tore-less,   a.    [Eng.   creature  ;  -less.] 
Without  created  beings  around ;  alone,  solitary. 

"  God  was  alone 
And  creaturelett  at  first." 

Dunne:  To  the  Countet*  of  Bedford. 

*  crea'-ture-ly,  a.    [Eng.  creature;  -ly.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  creature ;    having    the 
nature  or  qualities  of  a  creature. 

"  The  several  parts  of  relatives,  or  creaturely  infi- 
nites, may  have  finite  proportions  to  one  another." — 
C'heyne  :  Philiuophical  Principle!. 

*  crea -ture-ship,  s.    [Eng.  creature;  -ship.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  creature. 

"  The  laws  of  our  creature-thip  and  depeudance  do 
necessarily  and  indispensably  subject  us  to  God  as  our 
Creator ;  and  we  can  as  soon  cease  to  be  creatures,  as 
become  independent."— Dr.  Cave :  Serm.,  p.  10. 

*  crea'-tur-iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [CREA- 

TUREIZE."] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£•  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  making  like  a  crea- 
ture ;  animalizing 

"  So  was  It  a  monstrous  degradation  of  that  third 
hypostasis  of  their  .  rinity.  and  little  other  than  an 
absolute  creaturizing  of  the  same."— Cutlworth  :  Intel- 
lectual Us/Item,  p.  594. 

creaze,  s.    [CRAZE,  ».] 

Mining :  The  tin  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
buddle. 

cre-brf-c6V-tate,  a.  [Lat.  creber = frequent, 
close  ;  Eng.  costute  (q.v.),  from  Lat.  costa  =  a 
rib.] 

Conchol. :  Marked  or  distinguished  by  nu- 
meraus  closely-set  ribs  or  ridges,  as  in  the 
shell  Fusus  crebricostatus. 

cre-bli-siii'-cate,  a.  [Lat.  cre6er=frequent, 
close  ;  sulcus  =.  a  furrow.] 

Conchol. :  Marked  or  distinguished  with 
numerous  closely-set  transverse  furrows,  as 
in  the  shell  Venus  crebrisulca. 

*  cre'-brf-tude,   «.      [Lat.  crebritndo,   from 
creber  =  frequent.)    Frequentness,  frequency. 

*  cre'-brous,  o.     [Lat.  creber  =  frequent] 
Frequent 

"  Which  indeed  snpposeth  (as  their  principles  do)  an 
Imperfect  inchoate  power  already  in  man's  will  to  act 
graciously,  which  through  assisting  grace  stirred  up 
by  crebrout  and  frequent  acts,  grows  up  into  an  habit 
or  facility  of  working.  "—Goodwin :  Workt.  voL  v.,  pt. 
L,  p.  i;:,. 

creche,  «.  [Fr.]  [CRATCH.]  A  public  Institu- 
tion or  nursery  in  which  the  children  of  poor 
persons,  who  are  obliged  to  go  from  home  to 
work  every  day,  are  taken  care  of  for  a  small 
payment,  while  their  parents  are  at  work. 


*  crede,  v.t.    [CREE  (2).]    To  boil  to  softness. 

"  Take  lie  and  crede  it  as  you  do  wheat  for  Funnily.' 
Queen'i  Closet  Opened  (1655),  p.  159.  (Daviet.) 

cre-dence,  s     [Fr.  credence;  Ital  cre.denza; 
Low  Lat.  credentia  =  belief,  from  credent,  pr. 
par.  of  credo  —  to  believe.]    [CREED.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Belief,  credit,  reliance,  dependence,  trust, 
or  confidence  in  or  upon  any  person  or  thing. 

"  All  circumstance  which  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell." 

Byron :  Paritina,  T.  ft. 

2.  A  belief,  an  opinion,  a  conviction. 

"  A  superstitious  credence  held* 
That  never  did  »  "inruii  hand 
Wake  it*  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand.' 

Scott  •  Lard  of  the  Itlet,  T.  17. 

3.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit,  belief, 
or  confidence. 

"After  they  had  delivered  to  the  king  their  letter* 
of  credence,  they  were  led  to  a  chamber  richly  fur- 
nished, "—ffayieard. 

*  4.  The  act  of  tasting  food  before  it  was 
offered  to  others,  a  practice  followed  in  order 
to  give  assurance  that  it  was  free  from  poison. 

".  .  .  credence  is  used  and  tastynge,  for  drede  of 
poyscenynge."— Babeet  Hook,  p.  196. 

*  5.  A  side  table  where  the  food  was  set  and 
tasted  before  being  served  to  the  guests. 


CREDENCE-TABLE. 


n.  Eccles. :  The  small  table  near  the  side  of 
the  altar,  or  communion  table,  on  which  the 
bread  and  wine  are  placed  before  they  are 
consecrated. 

credence-table,  ».    [CREDENCE,  «.,  II.] 

*  cre'-dence,  v.t.     [CREDENCE,  «.]     To  give 
credence  to,  to  believe,  to  credit 

"  In  crtdencing  his  tales." 

Skelton :  Poem,  p.  154. 

t  cre'-dend,  s.     [Lat.  credendmn.]    The  same 
as  CREDENDUM  (q.v.). 

cve-de'n'-da, s.  pi  [Lat.  nent  pi.  of  credendus 

=  to  be  believed ;  part  from  credo = to  believe.] 

Theol. :  Articles  of  faith,  as  distinguished 

from  agenda  or  practical  duties  ;  things  which 

must  be  believed. 

"These  were  the  great  articles  and  credrnda  of 
Christianity,  that  so  much  startled  the  world."— 
South. 

ere  den'-dum,  s.     [Lat.  neut  sing,  of  cre- 
dendus =  to  be  believed.] 
Theol  :  An  article  of  faith. 

*  cre'-dent,  a.     [Lat  credens,  pr.   par.  of 
credo  =  to  believe.] 

1.  Giving  credence  ;  believing,  credulous. 

"  Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  i.  ft 

2.  Credible ;  bearing  credit  or  authority. 

"  For  my  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk. 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch." 
Shaketp. :  Meat, /or  Meat.,  Iv.  4. 

ere  den  tial,  a.  <fc  s.     [Lat.  credens  (genlt. 
credentis),  pr.  par.  of  credo  =  to  believe.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Giving  a  title  to  credit ;  accre- 
diting. 

"  Credential  letters  were  read  from  the  Frisians,"— 
Lett,  from  the  Syn.  of  Don,  Halts' i  Kern.,  p.  104. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  Anything  which  gives  a  title  to 
credit  or  confidence. 

2.  Spec.  (PL) :  Certificates  or  letters  accre- 
diting any  person  or  persons  ;  the  commission 
or  warrant  given  to  an  envoy,  as  his  claim  to 
credit  at  a  foreign  court. 

"  There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth :  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies  !— Ills  theme  divine. 
His  office  sacred,  bis  credential!  clear." 

Camper  :  Talk,  bk.  11 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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blT-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  credibilite,  from  Lat. 
credibilis  —  credible.]  The  quality  or  state 
being  credible  or  entitled  to  credit  or  belief  ; 
credibleness  ;  possibility  of  being  believed  ;  a 
claim  or  title  to  credit. 

"  As  all  original  witnesses  must  be  contemporary 
with  the  events  which  they  attest,  it  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  credibility  of  a  witness  that  he  be  a 
contemorar  th 
sarily 
But.  (1866),  ch.  i.,  §  5,  voL  1.,  p.  16. 

erSd'-X-ble,  "credyble,  a.  [Lat  credibilis, 
**om  credo  =  to  believe.]  Deserving  of  or 
entitled  to  •:.*'•.  i,  or  relief;  that  maybe  be- 
lieved, credited,  or  relied  on  ;  trustworthy. 

"  All  are  equally  destitute  of  credible  attestation."— 
Ltwii:  Cred.  far.  Roman  Hat.  (1866).  ch.  U.,  j  18, 

TOl.  L,  p.  HM. 

>f  cred  I  ble  ness,  *.  [Eng.  credible  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  credible  ;  credibility  ;  a 
just  claim  to  credit. 

"  The  credibleneu  of  a  good  part  of  these  narratives 
has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  a  practiser  of  physick."  — 
Boyle:  War  la,  I  436. 


cre- 
n  a 


orcd  I-bly,  *  crSd'-a-bltf,  adv.  [Eng. 
dib(le);  -ly.]  In  a  credible  manner;  t 
manner  deserving  of  credit. 

"  It  has  indeed  been  told  me  (with  what  weight, 
How  credibly,  'tis  hard  fur  me  to  state)." 

Courper:  Conversation. 

er£d'-it,  «.     [Fr.  credit;   ItaL  A  Sp.  credito, 
from  Lat.  credit  us,  pa.  par.   of  credo  —  to 
believe.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Belief,  trust,  faith,  reliance,  or  confi- 
dence in  or  upon  a  person  or  thing. 

"  Whatever  Athenian  arrogance  may  pretend,  it  will 
not  easily  gain  credit  with  a  discerning  mind."  — 
Jeremy  Bentham  :  Workt  (18431,  vol.  L,  ch.  v.  ;  Euay 
on  the  Influence  of  Time  and  Place,  p.  191. 

2.  A  ground  of  or  title  to  belief,  trust,  or 
confidence. 

3.  A  reputation  or  character  of  confidence 
or  trust  ;  a  good  name  or  opinion  gained  by 
upright  conduct  in  business  ;  a  reputation  for 
solvency. 

"  He  traded  largely  :  his  credit  on  the  Exchange  of 
London  stood  high  ;  and  he  had  accumulated  an  ample 
fortune."—  Macaulay:  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

4.  Trust  reposed  with  regard  to  property 
handed  over  on  the  promise  or  understanding 
of  payment  at  a  future  time  ;  correlative  to 
debt. 

"  Credit  Is  nothing  but  the  expectation  of  money, 
within  some  limited  time."—  Locke. 

5.  Anything  due  to  any  person.    [II.  1.] 

6.  The  time  for  which  trust  is  given  for  pay- 
ment for  goods  bought. 

7.  Testimony  or  authority  ;  that  which  pro- 
cures belief  or  trust. 

"  We  are  contented  to  take  this  upon  your  credit, 
and  to  think  it  may  be."—  Hooker. 

8.  An  honour,  a  cause  of  esteem  or  reputa- 
tion. 

"  I  published,  because  I  was  told  I  might  please  such 
••  It  was  a  credit  to  please."—  /'«/*•. 

9.  Influence,  interest  ;  power  derived  from 
character  or  reputation. 

"  Having  credit  enough  with  his  master  to  provide 
for  his  own  interest,  he  troubled  not  himself  for  that 
of  other  men."—  Clarendon. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bookkeeping  :  The  side  of  an  account  in 
which  payment  is  entered  ;  opposed  to  debit 
(q.v.). 

2.  Comm.,  <tc.  :  [BILL  OF  CREDIT.] 

IT  (1)  A  letter  of  credit  :  The  same  as  a  Cir- 
cular letter  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Public  credit  :  The  faith  put  by  creditors 
and  the  public  generally  in  the  honesty  and 
financial  ability  of  a  government  seeking  to 
borrow  money. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
credit,  favour,  and  influence:  "These  terms 
mark  the  state  we  stand  in  with  regard  to  others 
as  flowing  out  of  their  sentiments  towards  our- 
selves :  credit  arises  out  of  esteem  ;  favour  out 
of  good-will  or  affection  ;  influence  out  of 
either  credit  or  favour  :  credit  depends  alto- 
gether on  personal  merit  ;  favour  may  depend 
on  the  caprice  of  him  who  bestows  it.  Credit, 
though  sometimes  obtained  by  falsehood,  is 
never  got  without  exertion  ;  but  favour, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly  bestowed,  often 
comes  by  little  or  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
receiver:  a  minister  gains  credit  with  his 
parishioners  by  the  consistency  of  his  con- 
duct, the  gravity  of  his  demeanour,  and  the 
strictness  of  his  life  ;  the  favour  of  the  popu- 
lace is  gained  by  arts  which  men  of  upright 
minds  would  disdain  to  employ.  Credit  and 


favour  are  the  gifts  of  others  ;  influence  :-..  >• 
possession  which  we  derive  from  circr  in- 
stances ;  there  will  always  be  influence  where 
there  is  credit  or  favour,  but  it  may  exis 
independently  of  either  :  we  have  credit  and 
favour  for  ourselves  ;  we  exert  influence  over 
others  :  credit  and  favour  serve  one's  own 
purposes  ;  influence  is  employed  in  directing 
others  :  weak  people  easily  give  their  credit  or 
bestow  their  favour,  by  which  an  influence  is 
gained  over  them  to  bend  them  to  the  will  of 
others."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  credit  and 
belief,  see  BELIEF. 

cred  -It,  v.t.    [CREDIT,*.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  believe,  to  give  credit  or  credence  to. 

"...  now  I  change  my  mind, 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage." 

Shaketp.  :  Julius  Catar,  T.  L 

2.  To  trust  or  confide  in. 

*  3.  To  procure  credit  or  honour  to  ;  to  do 
credit  to. 

"At  present  you  credit  the  church  as  ranch  by  your 

government,  as  you  did  the  school  formerly  by  your 
wit."—  South. 

4.  To  sell  upon  credit  to  ;  to  sell  or  transfer 
on  agreement  of  future  payment. 

IL  Bookkeeping:  To  enter  upon  the  credit 
side  of  an  account  ;  to  give  credit  for. 

cred  -It-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  credit;  -able.] 

*  I.  Credible,  worthy  of  belief. 

"...  divers  creditable  witnesses  .  .  ."—Ludlote: 
Memoir,,  voL  UL,  p.  M. 

2.  Reputable. 

"  He  settled  him  in  a  good  creditable  way  of  living, 
.  .  ."—Arbuthnot  :  John  Bull. 

8.  Honourable,  bringing  credit  or  honour. 

"It  is  creditable  to  Charles's  temper  that  ill  as  he 
thought  of  his  species,  he  never  became  a  misanthrope." 
—  Macaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

cred'-it-a-ble-ness,   *.      [Eng.  creditable; 
-ness.} 

*1.  Credibility  ;  worthiness  of  belief. 
1  2.  Reputation,  estimation. 

"Among  all  these  snares,  there  is  none  more  en- 
tangling than  the  credit  ablenett  and  repute  of  cus- 
tomary vices."—  Decay  o/  Piety. 


,  adv.     [Eng.  creditable);  4y.] 

*  1.  In  a  creditable  or  credible  way  ;  cred- 
ibly. 

2.  With  credit  or  honour;  so  as  to  bring 
credit 

"...  neglect  their  duty  safely  and  creditably,  than 
to  get  a  broken  pate  in  the  church's  service,  .  .  ."  — 
South. 

cred'-It-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [CREDIT,  v.] 

cred'  -It-ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &s.    [CREDIT,*.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  giving  credit  or 
credence  to. 

2.  Bookkeeping  :  The  act  of  entering  upon 
the  credit  side  of  an  account  ;   the   giving 
credit  for.  . 

cre'd'-i't-or,  *.     [Lat.=  one  who  trusts  ;  Fr. 
crediteur;  Ital.  creditor*.] 

*  1.  One  who  gives  credit  or  credence  to 
any  person  or  thing. 

"  Many  sought  to  feed 
The  easy  creditori  of  novelties." 

Daniel  :  Civil  Wan,  bk.  ill. 

2.  One  to  whom  a  sum  of  money  or  other 
valuable  is  owing  ;  one  r  ho  has  given  credit 
to  another  ;  correlative  to  debtor. 

"The  English  government  had  already  expended  all 
the  funds  which  had  been  obtained  by  pillaging  the 
public  creditor."—  if  acaulay  :  Mitt.  Eng.,  ch.  li. 

creditor's  bill,  -  . 

Law  :  A  bill  in  equity  filed  by  one  or  more 
creditors  of  an  estate,  praying  for  an  account 
and  settlement  of  the  assets  of  the  estate,  on 
behalf  of  him  or  themselves  and  all  other 
creditors  who  may  come  in  under  the  decree. 

*  crSd'-f-tress,  ».     [Eng.  creditor  ;  -ess.]     A 
female  creditor. 

•  crSd'-I-trix,  s.    [Lat]    The  same  as  CREDI- 
TRESS  (q.v.). 

cred'-ner-ite,  «.    [Named  after  the  mineralo- 
gist Credner,  who  analysed  it.] 

Min.  :  A  foliated  crystalline  monoclinic 
mineral,  of  metallic  lustre  and  iron-black  to 


steel-grey  colour.  Its  hardness  is  4'5  ;  its  sp. 
gr.  4'9  —  o'l  ;  its  composition,  oxide  of  copper 
42'9  and  oxide  of  manganese  57'1  =  100. 
Found  at  Frederichsrode.  (Daiia.) 

cvro'-dd,  s.    [Lat.=  I  believe.]    [CREED.] 

1.  Eccles.  :  The  creed. 

2.  Music  :  One  of  the  movements  in  a  mass. 


-u-len-cft  »cred  -u-len-cle,*.  [Lat. 
-rvlulus,  from  credo  =  to  believe.]    Credulity. 


'-li-tf ,  s.  [Fr.  credulite  ;  Ital.  eredn- 
lita ;  Sp.  credididad,  from  Lat.  credulitas,  from 
credulus  =  believing,  from  credo  =  to  believe.) 
Easiness  of  belief ;  a  disposition  readily  and 
without  sufficient  evidence  or  inquiry  to 
accept  the  statements  of  any  person. 

"  That  wonld  have  sh.>ck  d  Credulity  herself, 
XJnmask'd,  vouchsafing  this  their  sole  excuse." 
Coieper :  The  Talk,  bk.  U. 

cred'-u-lons,  a.     [Lat.  credulus,  from  credo 
=  to  IJelieve.J 
*  1.  Easily  or  readily  believed. 

"  Twas  he  possessed  me  with  your  crtduloui  death.*  . 
ilraum.  and  Fletcher. 

2.  Easy  of  belief ;  disposed  to  believe  ot 
accept  any  statement  without  sufficient  eri- 
denue  or  inquiry. 

".  . .  nothing  is  so  creduloutu  misery."— JfoeaM&ar; 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

cred  -u-lous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  credulous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  credulous  manner  ;  with  credulity. 

"  If  yon  shall  observe  a  man  pretend  to  believe  plain 
impossibilities,  and  not  only  supinely  and  credulously 
swallow  them,  but  .  .  ." — Goodman :  H'int.  Ev.  Conf- 
p.  iii. 

crSd-u  lofts-ness, ».  [Eng.  credulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  credulous  ;  credulity. 

"Beyond  all  credulity,  therefore,  is  the  credulous 
nett  of  atheists." — Clarice :  Serm.,  vol.  L,  serm.  i. 

cree  (1),  v.t.  [Jamieson  suggests  Dan.  Jkrij,c;- 
=  to  war.]  To  meddle  or  have  to  do  with. 
(Generally  used  negatively.) 

"Aba!  our  auld  friend.  Michael  Scott,  has  some 
hand  i'  this  !  He  8  no  to  cret  legs  wi' :  Is  be  quits  wi' 
him."— Pertit  of  Man,  L  131. 

cree  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  crever  =  to  burst ;  faire 
crever  =  to  cause  to  swell  or  burst  (by  boil- 
ing).] To  boil  to  softness. 

Creech  (gutt),  s.  [Gael,  carraic  =  a  rock.) 
A  declivity  encumbered  with  large  stones. 

creed,  *crede,  'credo,  ».  [Fr.,  Ital.,  & 
Sp.  credo,  from  Lat.  credo  =  I  believe,  that 
being  the  first  word  in  the  Latin  version.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

"  Heore  bileue,  that  is  pater  noster  and  credo.*— 
O.  Eng.  ffomiliet.  p.  75. 

2.  The  repetition  of  the  creed. 

"  Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have  marked  ten  aves  and  two  creed*. 

Scott:  Marmion,  L  M. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Any  solemn  profession  of  principles  or 
opinion. 

"  For  me,  my  lords, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him  ;  there's  my  creed." 
Shaketp.  :  Hen.  Vlll.,  ii.  t. 

2.  A  severe  reprehension  or  rebuke.  (Scotch.) 

B.  Theol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  summary  of  the 
articles  or  Christian  doctrines  of  which  the 
several  churches  profess  their  belief.    In  the 
Church  of   England   three   such  creeds  are 
accepted — viz.,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,  and  the  Nicene  Creed.    [APOS- 
TLES', ATHANASIAN,  NICENE.  ]    In  the  Church 
of  Scotland  the  creed  accepted  is  the  W.-st- 
minster  Confession  of  Faith,  to  which  may 
perhaps  be  added  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms.   The  Church  of  Rome  accepts  the 
same  creeds  as  that  of  England  does,  bi.t 
adds  to  them  the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

creed-maker,  «.  One  who  draws  up  a 
creed  or  summary  of  articles  of  belief. 

*  creed,  v.t.    [CREED,  «.]    To  believe. 

"That  part  which  it  so  crteded  by  th«  people."— 
Milton. 

t  creed'-less,  a.  [Eng.  erred ;  -few.]  Without 
any  creed.  (Carlyle :  Fr.  Rev.) 

*  creek  (1),  v.t     [CREAK,  ».] 


lumus  wouia  aisaam  to  emiPioy.    oreau  ana         mineral,  ot  metallic  lustre  ana  iron-DiacK  to      "creeJE  (1),  v.i     LUREAK,  r.j 

boll,  bo'y ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  ein.  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -inc. 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion-shun;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun,   -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shos.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bfl*  del. 
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oreek— creepingly 


creek  (l),  *  creke,  *  krike,  *  cryk,  *  cryke. 
t.    [A.S.  cretoa.     Cogn.  with  Dut.  Tcreek  =  a 
creek ;  Icel.  kriki  =  a  nook,  a  corner ;  Fr. 
crique  =  a  creek.    Skeat  suggests  also  a  con- 
nection with  Wei.  crig  =  *  crack,  crigyU  =  & 
ravine,  a  creek.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  A  small  inlet,  tay,  or  cove. 
"  Bitch  creek  and  cavern  of  the  dangerous  shore." 
Covrper:  Ketirrmtnt. 

2.  A  recess  or  bend  in  the  line  of  the  sea 
or  of  a  river. 

"  As  streams,  which  with  their  winding  banks  do  play. 
Stopp'd  by  their  cree/a,  run  softly  through  the  plain. 
Daviet :  fmmort.  of  Soul. 

•  3.  A  turn,  a  winding,  an  alley. 

"A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper;  one  that  com- 
mands the  passages  of  alleys,  tr*»tt,  and  narrow  lands." 
—Shakeip. :  Comedy  of  Erron,  Iv.  2. 

4.  A  rivulet,  a  stream,  a  small  river.  (Ame- 
rican.) 

H.  Inland  Revenue  :  A  seaside  town  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  constituted  a 
Customs  station.  It  is  inferior  to  port  (q.v.). 

"  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  decided  that  Chep- 
stow  and  C'oleraine  shall  cease  to  be  occupied  as  Cus- 
toms stations ;  and  that  the  following  Ports  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  position  of  '  Creekt' .  .  .  —  Daily  Chron., 
Sept  It,  1M1. 

oreek  (2),  *.    [Q«r.  krieche.]    The  dawn,  the 
break  of  day. 

"  Like  night,  soon  as  the  morning  creek 
Has  usher'd  in  the  day." 

Kamtay  :  WarTa,  i.  Mt 

*  creek,  v.i.    [CREEK,  s.]    To  form  a  creek  or 
creeks. 

"  The  salt  water  so  rrefketh  about  It  that  it  almost 
iniulatetb  it."— Holland  :  Camden.  p.  451.  (Darin.) 

Creek'-y,  a.    [Eng.  creek  (1),  s.  ;  -y.]    Full  of 
or  abounding  in  creeks  ;  winding. 

"  Williboiirne  (by  the  old  name  the  anthor  calls  her 
Willy)  derived  from  near  gel  wood  by  Warmiuster, 
with  her  creeky  passage  crossing  to  Wilton  naming 
both  that  town  and  the  shire/'— Selden :  Illutt.  of 
Drayton ;  Poly-Olbion,  s.  8. 

Creel,  s.    [Ir.  craidhlag.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  osier  basket  or  pannier. 

"  And  lightsome  be  their  life  that  bear 
The  merlin  and  the  creel." 

Scott :  A  ntlquary,  ch.  xxvi 

2.  A  fisherman's  basket. 

n.  Spinning:  The  bar  which  holds  the 
.  paying-off  bobbins  in  the  bobbin-and-fly,  the 
throstle  machine,  or  the  mule.  In  the  first 
machine  the  bobbins  hold  the  sliver,  which  is 
to  be  spun  and  twisted  into  a  roving  ;  in  the 
latter  machines,  by  a  substantially  similar 
operation,  the  roving  is  converted  into  yarn. 
The  creel  may  have  several  bars  with  rows  of 
skewers,  upon  which  the  bobbins  are  placed 
to  unwind  their  contents. 

H  To  be  in  a  creel :  To  have  one's  wits  jum- 
bled into  confusion. 

"'The  laddie's  in  a  creel /'  exclaimed  his  uncle."— 
Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vt 

creel'-fal,  *.      [Bug.   creel,    and  fuWl     A 
basketful. 

".  .  .  and  yet  the  damage  canua  amount  to  mair 
thanacre«{A»'of  coals,  •  ."—Scott :  Kedgauntlet,cb.  vii. 

creep,  *crepen,  '  creopen  (pret.  *crope, 
*crupe,  *crepte,  crept),  v.i.  [A.S.  creopan, 
cognate  with  Dut.  kruipen ;  Icel.  krjupa ; 
Dan.  krybe ;  Sw.  krypa,  all  =  to  creep,  to 
crawl.  Cf.  also  Icel.  kreika  •=•  to  crouch  ;  8w. 
lc.ro.ka  =  to  creep  ;  Ger.  kriechen.  (Skeat.)] 
-  L  Literally: 

1.  To  crawl  along  the  ground  ;  to  move  with 
the  belly  on  the  ground,  as  a  serpent,  Ac. 

".  .  .  but  this  I  have  resolved  on,  to  wit,  to  run 
when  I  can,  to  go  when  I  cannot  run,  and  to  creep 
when  I  cannot  go."—  Banyan :  Pilgrim't  Progresi,  pt  iL 

2.  To  grow  along  the  ground,  a  wall,  or 
Other  supports. 

"  The  grottos  cool,  with  shaded  poplars  crown'd. 
And  creeping  vine*  on  arbours  weav'd  around." 
Dryden. 

3.  To    move    forward    without  bounds    or 
leaps,  as  insects. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  move  or  go  with  secrecy,  silently,  or 
Clandestinely. 

"  Out  of  his  place  he  crept 
So  stllle  that  she  nothing  herde." 

Cower,  1.  M. 

2.  To  move  slowly,  either  from  feebleness 
and  infirmity,  or  timidity  or  reluctance. 

"  Creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school." 

Shaken*.  :  At  YOVL  Like  It,  1L  7. 

3.  To  move  along  slowly  and  insensibly,  as 
time,  the  seasons,  &c. 


"Accordingly,  so  early  as  the  year  1414,  it  began  to 
be  perceived  that  the  equinoxes  were  gradually  creep- 
ing away  from  the  31st  of  March  and  September, 
where  they  ought  to  have  always  fallen  had  the  Julian 
year  been  exact,  .  .  ."— Uenchel :  Aitron.,  6th  ed. 
(1«48),  f  »3i 

4.  To  enter  or  find  the  way  in  insensibly  or 
imperceptibly. 

"  By  those  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune  be  creep*,  nay 
he  flies,  into  the  favour  of  poor  silly  women."— Sidney, 

15.  (Of  literary  composition) :  To  move  along 
with  timidity ;  not  to  venture  on  anything 
very  high  or  soaring. 

"  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable ;  but  am  I  therefore 
bound  to  maintain,  that  there  are  no  flats  amongst  his 
elevations,  when  it  is  evident  he  creep*  along  some- 
times for  above  an  hundred  lines  together  ?  "—Dryden. 

6.  To  enter  into  the  composition  of.    (Gene- 
rally in  a  bad  sense,  implying  intrusion.) 

"  It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one  should  guard 
his  understanding  from  being  imposed  on  by  the  so- 
phistry which  creep*  into  most  of  the  books  of  argu- 
ment"— Locke. 

7.  To  come  gradually  or  imperceptibly  into 
vogue  or  fashion. 

8.  To  behave  with  servility  ;  to   fawn,    to 
court. 

"They  were  us'd  to  bend, 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles, 
To  come  as  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep. 
To  holy  altars."  Sltaketp. :  TroUia,  111.  8. 

9.  To  feel   a  sensation  as  though  insects, 
worms,  &c.,  were  creeping  over  the  flesh. 

creep,  s.    [CREEP,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (PI.) :  A  sensation  as  of  in- 
sects or  worms  creeping  over  the  flesh.    (Col- 
loquial.) 

2.  Mining-engin. :   The  curving  upward  of 
the  floor  of  a  gallery,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
superincumbent  strata  upon  the  pillars.    Op- 
posed to  thrust,  which  is  a  depression  of  the 
roof.    (Knight.) 

"The  whole  of  the  weight  being  thus  left  to  rest 
upon  a  small  area,  the  pillars  were  sometimes  forced 
down  into  the  floor,  which  would  bulge  upwards  and 
form  a  creep." — Prof.  Gladstone,  in  Cauell  t  Technical 
Educator,  pt.  viii.,  p.  98. 

creep  -er,  s.    [Eng.  creep  ;  -er.} 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
creeps  or  crawls  ;  any  animal  which  creeps ; 
a  reptile. 

".  .  .  not  only  worms  and  serpents,  toads,  frogs,  and 
efts,  but  an  innumerable  host  of  creeper*."— Boyle: 
Workt,  voL  vl.,  p.  882. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut.,  Mech.,  &c. :  A  four-clawed  grapnel 
or  drag,  used  in  dragging  the  bottom  of  a  har- 
bour, pond,  or  well,  to  recover  anything  which 
has  been  lost  overboard,  or  the  body  of  a 
drowned  person. 

2.  Mach. :  An  endless  moving  feeding-apron, 
or  a  pair  of  aprons  arranged  one  above  the 
other,  having  motion  to  feed  fibres  to  or  from 
a  machine  ;  e.g.,  the  creeper  which  feeds  the 
sliver  or  sheet  of  fibres  from  the  doffer  of  a 
carding-machine.    [LAP.] 

3.  Domestic: 

(1)  An  iron  bar  connecting  the  andirons. 

(2)  Small  dogs,  with  low  necks  or  none  at 
all,  used  between  the  usual  andirons  to  sup- 
port brands  above  the  hearth. 

(3)  A  small  sole  or  piece  carrying  spurs, 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  boot,  to  pre- 
vent slipping  on  ice. 

(4)  A  kind  of  patten  or  clog  worn  by  women. 

4.  Arch. :  Leaves  or  clusters  of  foliage  used 
in  Gothic  buildings  to  ornamept  the  angles  of 
spires,  pinnacles,  and  other  parts  ;  crotchets. 

5.  Hot. :  A  plant  with  a  creeping  stem  (q.v.). 
"  Plants  that  nut  forth  their  sap  hastily,  have  bodies 

not  proportionable  to  their  length ;  therefore  they 


6.  Ornithology : 

(1)  Generally: 

(a)  (Sing.) :  A  bird,  Certhia  Jamiliaris,  some- 
times called  the  Little  Brown  Creeper. 

(b)  (PL) :  The  name  commonly  given  to  the 
tenuirostral    birds   of   the   family  Certhidse 
(q.v.),  or  to  those  of  the  typical  sub- family 
Certhinse  (q.v.). 

(2)  Spec.  :  Certhia  familiaris,  called  also  the 
Common  Creeper,  the  Tree  Creeper,  the  Tree 
Climber,  &c.    The  bill  is  slender  and  curved, 
the  head  and  neck  streaked  with  black  and 
yellow-brown,  with  a  white  line  above  each 
eye  ;  back,  rump,  and  scapulars  tawny  ;  quills 
dusky,  tipped  and  edged  with  white"  or  light 
brown  ;  coverts  variegated,  a  yellowish-white 
bar  across  the  wing  ;  lower  parts  of  the  bird 
white.      Length  three    inches.    Common    in 


Britain,  where  it  climbs  trees  and  is  perpetu- 
ally in  motion,  but  manages  to  hide  itself  from 
observation.  Nest  in  the  hollows  or  beneath 
the  bark  of  trees  ;  eggs  six 

1  (1)  Brown  Creeper :  [CREEPER,  6  (2)]. 

(2)  Bush  Creepers  : 

Ornith. :  Birds  of  the  family  Sylvidse,  and 
the  sub-family  Mniotiltinse.  They  are  found 
in  the  wanner  parts,  both  of  the  eastern  and 
of  the  western  hemispheres,  flying  in  small 
flocks  and  hunting  insects  among  bushes,  in 
which  also  they  build.  [MNIOTII.TIN^K.] 

(8)  Tree  Creepers : 

Ornith. :  Birds  of  the  sub-family  Dendroco- 
laptinae.  They  occur  in  the  South  American 
forests,  and  have  the  habits  of  true  creepers. 

(4)  True  Creepers :  [CERTHIK*:]. 

(5)  Trumpet  Creeper : 

Bot. :  Tecoma  radicins.    (American.) 

(6)  Watt  Creeper:  A  bird,  Tichodroma  mu- 
raria,  which  seeks  after  insects  in  old  walls, 
clinging  to  them  as  the  ordinary  Creeper  does 
to  trees. 

creep  -hole,  s.    [Eng.  creep,  and  hole.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  hole  or  retreat  into  which  an 
animal  may  creep  to  escape  danger. 

2.  Fig. :  A  subterfuge  ;  an  excuse. 

creep '-Ie,   creep'-jf,  s.    [Gael,  creaban  =  a 
four-legged  stool.]    A  cutty-stool.    (Scotch.) 

creepie-chair,  s.  The  chair  or  stool  of 
repentance. 

"  When  I  mount  the  creepie-cKair, 
Wha  will  sit  beside  me  there? " 

Burin  :  The  Hunt  in'  Dog  the  Doddle  o'  t. 

creep  -ing,  *  crepynge,  pr.  far.,  a.,  &  «. 
[CREEP,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Crawling  or  moving  along  the  ground. 

".  .  .  of  every  creeping  thing  of  the  earth  .  .  ."— 
Oenerii  vl  20. 

2.  Growing  along  the  ground,  a  wall,  be. 

"  What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbi." 
Cowper:  The  Talk,  bk.  iv. 

II.  Fig. :  Moving  cunningly  and  secretly  ; 
crafty,  sly. 

"  Very  crafty,  very  cunning, 
Is  the  creeping  Spirit  of  Evil." 

Longfellow :  lliawatha,  xlv. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  crawling  or  moving  along 
the  ground. 

"They  cannot  distinguish  creeping  from  flying."— 
Dryden. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  moving  cunningly  and 
secretly ;  craft. 

IL  Naut. :  Dragging  by  grapnels  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  lost  cable  or  rope.  The  most  re- 
markable instance  on  record  is  the  recovery 
of  the  Atlantic  cable,  broken  in  mid-ocean. 

creeping  bur,  s.    (Sec  extract.) 

"  The  creeping  bur  is  Lycopodium  clavatum."— App. 
Ayr.  Sum.  Caithn.,  p.  191. 

creeping  crow-foot,  s.  Ranunculus 
repens,  a  common  British  plant,  with  creep- 
ing scions  and  furrowed  peduncles. 


creeping-ivy,  s. 

of  Hedera  Helix. 


The  procumbent  form 


creeping-root, .-.  ' 

Bot. :  A  root,  the  branches  of  which  run 
chiefly  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
(Thome.)  The  same  as  CREEPING-STEM  (q.v.). 

creeping-sheet,  8.  The  feeding-apron 
of  a  carding-machine. 

creeping  stem,  8. 

Bot. :  A  slender  stem  which  creeps  hori- 
zontally below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
sending  out  at  intervals  roots  and  new  plants. 
Example,  Triticivm  repens.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  as  a  rhizome,  only  it  is  subterranean. 

creeping -thyme,  s.    Thymus  Serpyllur 

creep' -ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  creeping;  -ly.] 

t  L  Lit. :  IB  a  creeping  or  crawling  manner, 
as  a  reptile. 
*  IL  Figuratively : 
1.  Slowly,  by  degrees,  imperceptibly. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  rrork,  who,  son ;  "mute,  CUD.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.   ey  =  a.   qu  =  Jew. 


"The  Joy,  which  wrought  Into  Pygmalion's  mind, 
was  even  such  as,  by  each  degree  of  Zel  mane's  words, 
cnepingly  entered  into  Fhiloclea's."— Sidney  .'Arcadia. 

2.  Cunningly,  craftily. 

"  How  silly  and  creeplngly  did  he  address  himself  to 
our  first  parents !  which  surely  his  pride  would  never 
have  let  him  do,  could  be  have  effected  their  downfall 
by  force,  without  temptation."— South,  voL  viii..  §er.  4. 

•  creep  -le,  *.    [CRIPPLE.  ] 

1.  A  creeper,  a  reptile,  a  creeping  animal. 

"  There  Is  one  creeping  beast  or  long  creeple  (as  the 
name  is  in  Devonshire)  that  hath  a  rattle  m  his  tall, 
that  duth  discover  hi*  aye."— Morton. 

2.  A  cripple. 

"  She  to  whom  this  world  must  itself  refer 
As  suburbs  or  the  microcosm  of  her. 
She,  she  is  dead,  she's  dead  when  thou  know'st  this, 
Thou  kuow'st  how  lame  a  creeple  this  world  Is." 

Donne. 

Creep'- mouse,  a.  &  *.     [Eng.  creep,  and 
mouse.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Quiet,  still. 

••Yon  may  be  as  creep-mouM  as  you  Ilk*."— Mitt 

Autten  :  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  XT.    (Danes.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  kind  of  children's  game. 

"  Not  so  old  but  I  can  play  at  creep-mouse  yet :  creep, 
mouse,  creep,  catch  her,  catch  Her." — Carlile:  The 
fortune-hunter*,  p.  25  (1689). 

*creep'-&  a.    [Eng.  creep;  -y.]    Crawling  as 
with  fear. 

"One's  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and  crapy."— 
Browning  :  The  Glove.  (Davits. ) 

creese,  crease,  *.     [Malay  kris,  km.]    A 
Malay  dagger. 


"The  cursed  Malayan  create." 

Tennyson :  The  Princeu,  ProL,  31. 

•crels,  v.t.  &  i.    [CREASE.]    To  curL 

"  Suddill  and  fnle  his  crispe  and  yallow  hare, 
That  are  made  creis,  and  curlis  now  sa  wele." 
Douglas:  rirfftl,  *10,  2. 

creish,  creesh,  *.  [O.  Fr.  craitx.] 
L  Lit. :  Grease. 

"  With  waimis  unweildable,  did  furth  wag, 
In  creitche  that  did  incress." 

Dunbar :  Bomnatyne  Poemt,  p.  80,  it.  t. 

2.  Fig. :  A  blow. 

"  Now  some  for  this,  wi'  satire's  leesh, 
Hae  gi'en  auld  Edinbrough  a  creesh." 

Ferguuon  :  Poemt,  ii.  93. 

creish,  creesh,  v.t.    [CREISH,  s.]   To  grease. 

"...  would  yon  creeth  his  bonny  brown  hair  wi" 
your  nasty  olyie  .  .  ." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  x. 

U  To  criesh  one's  lufe  :  To  give  one  money 
as  a  veil  or  gift ;  also  as  a  bribe.  (Scotch.) 

"  We  con'd  na  get  a  chiel  to  shaw  us  the  gate,  alpuist 
we  had  hreith'd  Mi  lief  [lufe]  wi'  a  shillin."— Journal 
from  London,  p.  6. 

creish  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&$.    [CREISH,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  greasing. 

creish'-jf,  creisch-ie,  a.  [Eag.  creish;  -y,] 
Greasy. 

"  I  ken  be  his  creithy  mow 
He  hes  bene  at  ane  feist." 

Lyndtny  :  Pink.  S.  P.  R.,  it  28. 

cre-mall-lere',  s.    [Fr.] 

Fortif. :  An  indented  horizontal  outline. 

cre-ma'-nl-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
Kfiefitivw^i  (kremannumi)  =  to  hang,  to  hang 
up.) 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Melastomaceae.  The 
species  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  the 
flowers,  which  are  white,  in  small  panicles, 
and  a  blue  or  violet  berry.  Cremanium  recli- 
natum  and  C.  tinctorium  furnish  a  yellow  dye. 

cre-mas'-ter,  «.  [Gr.  «p«pa<mjp  (kremaster) 
=  a  suspender.] 

L  Anal. :  The  muscle  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

2.  Entom.  :  Kirby's  name  for  the  hook-like 
processes  at  the  posterior  end  of  many  lepi- 
doptcrons  pupse,  by  which  they  suspend  them- 
selves during  pupation. 

cremaster  muscle,  *.   [CHEMASTER,  1.] 


oreeple—  orenella 

crgm-as-teV-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cremaster 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  snff.  -if.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  cremaster  ;  as, 
the  cremasteric  fascia,  cremasteric  artery. 

t  ere1  -mate',  v.t.  [Lat.  crematus,  pa.  par.  of 
cremo  =  to  burn.]  To  burn  ;  especially  to 
dispose  of  a  corpse  by  fire  instead  of  bury- 
ing it. 

"...  whose  corpse  was  the  first  cremated  in 
America."—  Pott  Matt  Oatette,  June  21,  1882. 

cre-ma  -tion,  ».  [Lat.  crematio,  from  crema- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  cremo  =  to  burn.] 

1.  Gen.  :  A  burning,  a  destroying  by  flre. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  act  of  cremating  or  disposing 
of  a  corpse  by  burning  instead  of  burying  it. 

"And  the  Chim.  is  without  cremation  or  urnal  inter- 
ment of  their  bodies,  make  use  of  trees  and  much 
burning,  while  they  plant  a  pine-tree  by  their  grave." 
—Braume  :  Urn  liurlal,  ch.  I 

If  Cremation  was  practised  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  mass  of  the  Hindoos 
properly  so  called  thus  dispose  of  their  dead, 
while  the  Mohammedans  have  recourse  to 
burial.  It  has  been  to  some  extent  adopted  in 
the  United  States,  and  though  much  prejudice 
against  it  exists,  it  is  slowly  gaining  adherents. 
In  parts  of  Europe  it  is  making  more  pro- 
gress. 

cre-ma'-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  cremation;  -is*.] 
An  advocate  of  the  practice  of  cremation. 

cre'-ma-tor-^,  a.  &  *.    [Lat  cremator.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  cre- 
mation. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  apparatus  for  cremating  a 
corpse. 

"The  doctor  had  espoused  the  cause  of  cremation, 
and  undertook  to  build  a  crematory  on  his  own  pro- 


or erne,  ».    [Pr.]    Cream. 

creme  d'absinthe,  s.  A  bitter  aromatic 
liquor  made  from  two  composite  plants,  Arte- 
misia Mutdlina  and  A.  spicata.  Both  are 
alpine  species. 

*  cremeled,  *  kremelyd,  a.    [Ger.  krSmeln 
=  to  crumble  (q.v.).]      Crumbled,  chopped 
fine. 

"  Colours  hit  with  saf  rone  in  hast, 
And  kremelyd  sewet  of  schepe." 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  36. 

cre/m'-6v-carp,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  cremocarpium, 
from  Gr.  Kpffidvwtn  (kremannumi)  =  to  hang, 
to  hang  up,  and  Kopn-o?  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Sot.  :  A  kind  of  fruit  consisting  of  an  in- 
ferior, dry,  indehiscent  pericarp,  with  two  or 
more  cells.  Example,  the  fruit  of  the  Umbel- 
liferse.  De  Candolle  calls  the  two  halves  of  a 
cremocarp  mericarps. 

crS-mS-lSb'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cremo- 
laibus,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee  (q.v.).] 

Dot.  :  A  small  family  of  plants,  order  Bras- 
sicacese. 

crfi-mol'-o-bus,  s.  [Gr.  Kpejuuivwfii  (kreman- 
numi) =  to  hang,  to  hang  up,  and  Ao/Ms  (lobos) 
=  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  So  named  because  the 
fruit,  a  silicule,  is  suspended.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Brassicacese,  the  type  of 
the  family  Cremolobidse.  The  species  have 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers  and  are  natives  of 
Peru  and  Chili. 

Cre-mo'-na  (1),  s.  [A  town  in  the  north  of 
Italy.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  town  mentioned  in  the 
etymology. 

2.  Music  :  A  name  given  to  the  violins  made 
at  Cremona  during  the  seventeenth  century 
by  Andrea  and  Antonio  Amati,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  An- 
tonius  Stradivarius,  his  pupil,  and  Giuseppe 
Guarnerius,  the  pupil  of  Stradivarius. 

Cremona-fiddle,  «.  The  same  as  CRE- 
MONA, 2. 

"A  lady  whisking  about  her  lone  train,  which  was 
then  the  fashion,  threw  down  and  broke  a  fine  Cre- 
mona fiddle  ;  upon  which  Swift  cried  out,  '  Mantua 
vs3  miserse  uimium  vicina  Cremoiix  !  '  "  —  Sheridan: 
Life  o/  Swift. 

cre-mo'-na  (2),  *.      [A  corruption  of  Ger. 
krummhorn  ;  Fr.  cronwrne  =  crooked  horn.] 
Music:   A  reed  stop  in  the  organ.    [Cno- 

MORNA.) 

*  cre'-mor,  *.    [Lat.]    A  milky  substance  ;  a 
soft  liquor  resembling  cream. 
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"The  food  is  swallowed  into  tke  stomach,  wher% 
mingled  with  dissolvent  Juices,  it  is  reduced  into  •> 
chyle  or  cremor."— Ray. 

*  cremosin,  a.  &  s.    [CRIMSON.] 

ere'-nate,    ere  -na  ted,  a.      [Mod.   Lai 

crenatux,  from  crena  =  a  notch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Notched. 

"  The  cells  are  prettily  crenated,  or  notched,  quite 
round  the  edges ;  but  not  straited  down  to  any  depth." 
—  Woodward. 

2.  Sot.,  £c.  (of  leaves,  Ac.) :  Having  the  teeth 
rounded.    When  these  are  again  crenated  the 
term  used  is  bicrenate.      The  same  as  CMS- 

HELLED. 

ere  na  to,  adv.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  crenotui s 
notched.]    With  crenatures. 


CRENATO. 

1.  Crenate  leaf.  Ground-ivy.  2.  Bicrenate  leaf. 
Horse-radish.  «.  Crenato-serrate  leaf,  Dyas  Octopelit*. 
4.  Creuato-dentate  leaf.  Primrose. 

crenato-dentate,  a. 

Sot.,  £c, :  Having  the  margin  with  triangular 
notches. 

crenato-serrate,  a. 
Bot. :  Having  the  serrations  rounded  instead 
of  straight. 

cre-nat'-U-la,  s.     [Dimin.  of  Lat.  crenatui 

(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Molluscs,  genus 
Perna.  It  consists  of  thin,  oblong,  compressed 
shells.  Eight  recent  species  are  known  from 
North  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  and  China,  and 
four  fossil.  (Woodward,  ed.  Tate.) 

cre'-na-tiire,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  crenat(us) ;  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ure.} 
Bot. :  A  crenel,  a  small  rounded  tooth. 

cren'-cle,  *  cren-kle,  s.    [Dnt.  krinkel  =  a 
curl,  ring  ;  IceL   kringla  =  a  disc,  circle,  or 
orb.] 
Naut. :  The  same  as  CRINGLE  (q.v.)i 

*  cren'-cled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRINKLED.] 

*  cre-nel',  *  crenell,  *  crenelle,  s.    [O. 

Fr.  crenel ;  Fr.  creneau  =  a  battlement,  dimin. 
of  O.  Fr.  cren,  cran  =  a  notch ;  Lat.  crena.} 
[CARNEL.] 
L  Fortification: 

1.  A  loop-hole  in  a  parapet,  wall,  or  stockade, 
through  which  to  discharge  musketry. 

2.  A  battlement ;  an  embrasure  in  an  em- 
battled parapet. 

"  Tis  no  deceit !  distinctly  clear 
Crenell  and  parapet  appear, 
While  o'er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 
Hakes  momentary  pause." 

Scott :  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  lit  (. 

IL  Old  Armour :  The  peak  at  the  crest  of  a 
helmet. 

m.  Bot. :  A  rounded  tooth  of  a  crenelled 
or  crenate  leaf.  (Generally  pi.,  crenels.) 

* cre'-ne'l-e't,  *.  [A  dimin.  from  O.Fr.  oren«Z.J 
An  embrasure  or  loop-hole. 

"Through  the  sloping  crenelett  of  the  higher 
towers." — C.  Rea.de:  C'louter  and  B earth,  ch.  iliii. 
(Damn.) 

cre-nel'-la,  s.  [latinised  dimin.  of  O.  Fr. 
crenel.  So  named  from  having  its  hinge-mar- 
gin crenulated  behind  the  ligament] 

Zool. :  A  sub- genus  of  Modiola  (Horse- 
muscle).  The  shell  is  short  and  tumid,  partly 
smooth  and  partly  ornamented  with  radiating 
striae ;  interior  brilliantly  nacreous.  Th« 
species  occur  from  low  water  to  forty  fathoms 
deep,  spinning  a  nest  or  hiding  among  the 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo'wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  ?enophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-•Ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sibus  =  shus.    -ble,  -de,  <tc.  =  bel,  kel* 
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crenellate— crescent 


roots  of  sea-weeds  and  corallines.  Twenty- 
four  species  are  known  from  Britain,  Nova 
Zembla,  New  Zealand,  &c.  Twelve  fossil 
ipecies  have  been  found,  the  latter  from  the 
Upper  Greensand  onwards.  (Woodward,  ed. 
Tate.) 

|  cre'-nel  late,  v.t.    [Mod.  Lat.  crenellatus, 
from  O.  Fr.  creitd.]    [CRENEL.] 

Fort.  (Of  a  parapet  or  breast-work):  To  fur- 
nish with  crenelles  or  indentations  for  the 
garrison  to  fire  through. 

ere  ncl  la  ted,  cr«'-nel-a-ted,  pa  par. 
or  a.    [Eng.  creneUat(e) ;  -ed.] 


CRKNELLATEb. 

1.  Arch.  :  Embattled  ;  furnished   with  cre- 
nelles or  crenellated  mouldings. 

"...  the  machicolated  and  crenelated  walls  of  the 
cathedral  close.  .  .  ."—  Kemble  :  Saxont  in  Kn<j..  bk.  ii., 
eli.  7. 

2.  Her.  :  An  epithet  for  an  ordinary,   in- 
dented as  crenelles. 

crenellated  moulding,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  description  of  moulding  in  which 
the  beads  have  rectangular  dentations. 
(Knight.) 

•  ere-nel-la  -tion,  s.    [Eng  crenellate.] 

1.  The  act  of  embattliii  :. 

2.  The  state  or  conditio     •!'  i>eing  embattled. 

3.  An  indentation  or  uulcii. 

4.  An  embrasure. 

"Octavo  nmparta  flanked  with  quarto  crertetla- 
tions.'—Lytton  :  Caxtom,  bk.  lit.,  ch.  vi.  (Danes.) 

•  crenelle,  ».    [CRENEL,  CARNEL.] 

ere   nelled,  *  cameled,  *  kerneled,  a. 
(CARMELED.] 

1.  Fort.  £  Arch.  :  Embattled  ;  crenellated. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  CRENATE  (q.v.). 

•  crenelles,  *.  pi.    [CRENEL.] 
•crengle,  s.    [CRINGLE.] 


cre'-nic,  a.    [Gr. 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.j 


(krene)  =  a   spring  ; 


crenic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Organic  acids  exist  in  vegetable 
mould  and  in  the  oehreous  deposits  of 
ferruginous  waters.  They  are  extracted  by 
boiling  the  deposit  with  potash,  filtering, 
supersaturating  the  liquid  with  acetic  acid,  and 
adding  acetate  of  copper,  which  gives  a  dark- 
brown  precipitate  containing  apocrenic  acid. 
The  filtrate  is  saturated  witJj  ammonium  car- 
bonate, and  acetate  of  copper  again  added, 
which  gives  a  greenish-white  precipitate  con- 
taining crenic  acid.  The  precipitates  are 
decomposed  by  suspending  them  in  water 
and  passing  H2S  gas  through  the  liquid. 
Crenic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  pale  yellow 
powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  its  salts  are 
Insoluble.  Crenic  acid  has  an  acid,  astrin- 
gent taste.  Its  formula  is  supposed  to  be 


t  cre-nl-la'-brus,  *.  [Lat.  arena  =  a  notch, 
i  connective,  and  labrus  =  an  unknown  fish. 
So  named  from  having  the  margin  of  the  pre- 
operculutn  denticulated.]  [LABRUS.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  spiny  fishes  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Labrid*.  Seven  species  are 
British,  viz.  :— 

1.  Crenilabrut  melops  or  tinea  :  The  Gilt- 
bead,  Connor,  Golden  Maid,  &c. 

2.  Crenilabrus     norvegicus    or   comubicus: 
The  Goldflnny  or  Goldsinny. 

8,  Crenilabrus  gibbus  :  The  Gibbous  Wrasse. 

4.  Crenilabnts     luscus  :     The     Scale-rayed 
Wrasse. 

5.  Crenilabrus  multidentatus  :  The  Corkling, 
called  also  Ball's  Wrasse. 

6.  Crenilabrus  rupestris  :  Jago's  Goldsinny. 

7.  Crenilabna    microstoma  :     The     Small- 
mouthed  Wrasse  or  Bock-cook. 

cren  ii  late,  cren  u  la  ted,  a.  [A  dimin. 
I'm  miitum  from  O.  Fr.  crenel.  Cf.  crenellate.} 


Bot.,  dtc.  :  Finely  crenate,  having  the  mar- 
gin divided  into  small  crenels,  i.e.,  rounded 
teeth. 

ere'  -die,  *.  [Fr.  ereole  ;  Sp.  criollo,  a  contr. 
of  criadillo,  dimin.  of  criado  =  one  brought 
up,  bred  ;  crear,  Lat.  creo  =  to  create,  to 
bring  up.] 

1.  A  native  of  the  West  Indies  or  of  Spanish 
America,  but  not  of  native  blood. 

2.  One  of  any  colour  born  within  or  near 
the  tropics  of  America. 

"  At  the  same  time  an  irregular  army  of  Spaniards. 
Creoles,  negroes,  mulattoes.  and  Indians  marched 
across  the  isthmus  from  Panama  .  .  ."—Macaulay  : 
Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 


cre-dT-I-an,  s. 

Creole. 


[Eng.    creol(e);    -ion.]      A 


"  The  moment  a  nobleman  returns  from  his  travels, 
a  Creation  arrives  from  Jamaica,  or  a  dowager  from 
her  country  seat,  I  strike  for  a  subscription."—  Quid- 
smith:  Vicar  of  \Vakefirll.r\>.\\.  (Latham.) 

cre-o"ph'-Il-US,  s.  [Gr.  ICOC'CK  (kreas)  =  flesh, 
and  tii'Aos-  (philos)  .  .  .=  a  friend.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles  belonging  to 
the  order  Staphylinidae.  Creophilus  maxil- 
losus  is  British. 

ere'-  6  -sol,  s.  [Eng.  Ac.  creos(ote),  and 
alcohol  f] 

Chem.:  C8Hi0O2  or  C6H3(CH3X^o"H3 
Dimethyl-pyro-catechin.  A  colourless  liquid 
found  in  beech-tar,  boiling  at  220°.  It  reduces 
silver  nitrate  when  boiling.  It  forms  with 
acetic  anhydride  an  acetate,  which  by  oxi- 
dation with  potassium  permanganate,  .11  id 
saponificatiou  with  potash,  yields  vaniliiiic 
acid. 

cre'-i-sote,  ».    [CREASOTE.] 

ere  pan9e,  ere'  -pane,  s.  [Lat.  crepans,  pr. 
par.  of  crepo  =  to  burst.] 

Farr.  :  An  ulcer  seated  ID  ttie  forepart  of  a 
horse's  foot  ;  a  wound  in  one  of  the  hind  feet 
caused  by  the  shoe  of  the  other  striking  and 
cutting  it. 

crep-i-do'-der'-a,  s.  [Gr.  KPT;™  (krepis), 
geuit.  <tp7)7ri6os  (k'repidos)  =  a  half  boot  worn 
by  men,  and  Sepos  (deros)  =  skin  (?).] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Chryso- 
melidae.  It  is  akin  to  Haltica.  Sharp  enume- 
rates twelve  British  species. 

ere  pid'  u-la,  s.  [Lat.=  a  small  sandal, 
dimin.  of  crepida  =  a  slipper  or  sandal.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
family  Calyptrseidae  (Bonnet  Limpets).  The 
shell  is  oval  and  limpet-like,  the  hinder  half 
of  its  interior  with  a  shelly  partition.  Known 
recent  species  fifty-four,  from  the  West  Indies, 
the  Mediterranean,  Africa,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia ;  fossil,  fourteen  species,  from  the 
Eocene  onward.  (Woodward,  ed.  Tate.) 

"crepil,  *crepul,  s.    [CRIPPLE.] 

ere  pis,  s.  [Lat.  crept*  =  a  plant,  perhaps 
Helminthia  echioides.] 

Bol.  :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  tribe 
Lactucese.  They  are  known  as  Hawksbeards. 
Pappus  soft,  deciduous,  white  in  colour  ; 
achenes  without  a  beak.  There  are  various 
British  species.  Crepis  viren*  is  common  in 
dry  pastures,  on  the  roofs  of  cottages,  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  from  1  to  3  ft.  high,  and  has 
yellow  flowers.  C.  palvdnsa  is  found  in  moist 
woods  and  rooky  places.  It  is  6ft.  high.  C. 
lacera,  a  Neapolitan  species,  is  considered  by 
the  southern  Italians  to  be  poisonous. 

crep  i  tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  crepitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
crupitn  =  to  rattle,  to  creak,  to  crackle,  to 
clatter,  to  rustle,  freq.  of  crepo  =^  to  rattle,  to 
crack,  to  creak.  Imitated  from  the  sound. 
Cf.  Eng.  crocfc.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  crackle  ;  to  burst  with  a 
series  of  short,  sharp  small  reports,  as  salt 
does  in  fire. 

2.  Med.  :  To  emit  or  give  out  a  kind  of 
rattling  sound.    [CREPITATION,  II.  1.) 

T  To  crepitate  is  to  make  a  series  of  minute 
explosions  ;  to  detonate  is  to  make  a  single 
explosion  with  a  loud  report. 

crep'-i-ta-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [CREPI- 

TATE.] 

A.  .V  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Crepitation. 


crcp-I-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  crepitation;  Low 
Lat.  crepitatio,  from  crepitatus.]  [CREPITATE.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  bursting  witu  a 
series  of  minute  explosions,  each  causing  a 
short  and  sharp  but  not  a  loud  noise. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  A  certain  rattling  sound  detec  ted 
by  auscultation  in  the  lungs  in  cases  of  pneu- 
monia. 

2.  Surg. :  The  noise  of  fractured  bones  when 
a  surgeon  feels  them  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  fracture,  and  in  the  event  of 
there  being  one,  then  at  what  spot. 

erep'-I-tus,  s.  [Lat.]  The  same  as  CREPITA- 
TION (q.v.). 

crep' -on,  «.    [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  thin  ^tuff  resembling  crape, 
made  of  wool,  silk,  or  mixed. 

crept,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [@REEP.] 

*  cre-pus'-cle,  *  erg-pus  -cule,  *.    [Lat. 
crepusculum,  a  dimiu.  from  creper  =  dusky.] 
Twilight. 

cre-pus'-cu-lar,  o.    [Lat.  crepuscuUum),  and 
Eng.,  &.C.,  suff.  -ar.     In  Fr.  crepwscMtaire. ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  twilight. 

t  2.  Fig. :  In  a  state  intermediate  between 
light  and  darkness  ;  not  very  clear,  somewhat 
obscure. 

"The  application  of  the  rules  of  evidence  to  this 
•emi-historical  and  crepuscular  period.  "—Lewis:  Cred. 
Ear.  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xiv.,  i  s,  vol.  fi.,  p.  494. 

II.  Zool. :  Pertaining  to  animals  which  are 
active  in  the  dusk  or  twilight. 

"Others  feed  only  in  the  twilight,  as  bats,  and  owls 
and  are  called  crepuicular."—  Whewell :  Bridgevmtet 
Treatise  (1852),  p.  33. 

cre-pus-cu-lar'-I-a,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  <T«TWJ- 
cul(um}  =  tile  twilight,  and  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 
Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Lepidopterous  Insects, 
including  those  called  Sphinxes  or  Hawk- 
moths.  They  are  twilight  fliers,  as  distin- 
guished from  Diurna,  which,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, fly  during  the  day,  and  Nocturna,  which 
fly  by  night.  The  antennae  of  the  Crepuscu- 
laria  taper  to  the  end,  where  they  have  a  club 
which  is  pointed  at  the  apex  instead  of  th« 
oval  club  of  the  Diurna  (Butterflies)  or  the 
filiform  antennae  of  the  Nocturna  (Motjis). 
The  larvae  have  sixteen  legs,  and  some  of  them 
hairs  on  the  back.  Stainton  calls  the  Crepus- 
cularia  of  Latreille  Sphingina,  and  divides 
them  into  four  families,  Zygaenidse,  Sphingidie, 
Sesiidae,  and  ^geriidae  (q.v.). 

cre-pus'-cu-line,  a.  [Lat.  crepuscul(um),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ine.  In  Fr.  crepusculin,  m., 
crepusculine,  f.]  The  same  as  CREPUSCULAR 
and  CREPUSCULOUS  (q.v.). 

"  Be  has  made  apertures  to  take  in  more  or  less 
light,  as  the  observer  pleases,  by  opening  and  shutting 
like  the  eye,  the  better  to  fit  glasses  to  crepuscaliiit 
observations."— Sprat :  Hist.  <tf  the  R.  S.,  p.  814. 

*  cre-pus'-CU-loiis,  a.    [Eng.  erepu*cuZ(e); 

-OIAS.J 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  the  twilight ;  crepus- 
cular. 

2.  Fig. :  Obscure,  not  clear  or  distinct. 

"  The  beginnings  of  philosophy  were  in  a  creptaculout 
obscurity  ;  and  its  yet  scarse  past  the  d&vn."—OlanviU  : 
Vanity  of  Dogmatiting,  ch.  19. 

*  cresce,    *  cresyn,    *  crces,   v.i.      [Lat. 
cresco.]     To  grow,  to  multiply. 

"  He  bad  hem  cre»c«  and  multiply."— Oow«r,  ill.  27«. 

*  ores'  -fence,  *.    [Lat.   cmcens,  pr.  par.  of 
cresco  =  to  grow,  to  increase.]    Increase,  in- 
creasing. 

"To  these  adverse,  the  lunar  sects  dissent, 
With  convolution  of  opposed  bunt ; 
From  west  to  east  by  equal  influence  tend, 
And  toward*  the  moon's  attractive  crescent*  bend. 
Brookes  :  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  lit 

crescendo (pron.  ere  shen  do),  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :   Increasing  ;  a  gradual  increase  in. 

the  force  of  sound.      Expressed  by  the  sign 

~^  or  the  abbreviation  cres.    The  sign 

WHS  first  employed  in  England  by  Matthew 

Locke,  in  1676.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

cres   cent.  *  cres   sent,  a.  &  ».    [Lat.  cre*- 
cens,  pr.  par.  of  cresco  =  to  increase,  to  grow.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Increasing,  growing;  in  a  state  of  in- 
crease. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  \ /ore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  o»  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw« 


crescent— cress 
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"The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  mp  his  eyes 
Towards  the  crescent  moon  with  grateful  heart." 
H'ordsumrth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Iv. 

2.  Crescent-shaped. 

"A  small  cretcent  membranous  sac." — Owen:  Anat. 
fif  Invertebrate!. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  shaped  like  the  moon  in  her 
state  of  increase. 

"  And  two  fair  crescents  of  translucent  horn 
The  brows  of  all  their  young  increase  adorn." 
Pope :  Odyssey. 

2.  The  moon  in  her  state  of  increase,  when 
In  her  receding  from  the  earth  she  shows  a 
curved  appearance  terminating  in  points  or 
horns. 

"  Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  skies, 
And  the  faint  cretcent  shoots  by  fits  before  their  eyes." 
Drydtn. 

3.  The  figure  of  a  new  moon  borne  on  the 
national  standard  of  Turkey  ;  and  hence  figur- 
atively used  for  the  Turkish  power  or  Moham- 
medanism itself. 

H  The  Turks  did  not  bring  their  symbol — 
the  Crescent— with  them  from  Central  Asia, 
but  adopted  it  on  conquering  Constantinople 
in  1453.  Part  of  that  city  had  been  built  on 
the  site  of  Byzantium,  which  was  a  Greek  city 
flourishing  in  Xenophon's  time.  Being  be- 
sieged in  B.C.  340  by  the  Macedonians,  led  by 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
crafty  general  made  an  effort  to  surprise  the 
place  on  a  dark  night.  The  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, had  their  danger  revealed  to  them  by 
a  "light"  which  "shone  suddenly  from  the 
north."  It  was  probably  the  moon,  and  in 
gratitude  for  the  aid  it  had  rendered  them, 
the  Byzantines  built  an  altar  to  Diana,  and 
assumed  the  crescent  as  the  symbol  of  their 
city.  It  is  found  on  various  extant  Byzantine 
coins  long  before  the  Turks  had  appeared  in 
Europe. 

"  He  stood  alone  among  the  host ; 
Not  his  the  loud  fanatic  boast 
To  plant  the  Crescent  o'er  the  Cross." 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xii. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  range  of  buildings  in  the  form 
of  a  half-moon  or  crescent. 

2.  Heraldry: 

(1)  The  half-moon  ;  an  honourable  ordinary 
represented        sometimes 
with  the  horns  turned  up- 
wards. 

1 2)  A  name  applied  to 
four  orders  of  knight- 
hood. 

(a)  An  order  instituted 
in  1268  by  Charles  I.,  King 
of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

(ft)  .A  revival  of  the 
first,  instituted  by  Ben6 
of  Anjou,  in  14(54. 

(c)  An  order  instituted  by  Mohammed  II., 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

(d)  An  order  instituted  in  1801  by  Selim, 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

3.  Vet. :  A  defect  in  a  horse's  foot,  when  the 
coffln-bone  falls  down. 

4.  Mus. :  A  musical  instrument,  consisting 
of  a  staff  with  arms  and  suspended  bells,  used 
in  a  baud. 

*  5.  Agric. :  An  ox-bow. 

"  A  ereisent  abowte  the  tiek :  torqiits,  toryuit,  lima, 
lunula."—Cath.  Anglic. 

crescent  formed,  a.  Formed  or  shaped 
like  a  crescent 

crescent-like,  a.  Like  a  crescent  in 
shape  or  form. 

crescent-lit,  a.  Lit  up  by  the  moon  in 
a  crescent  state. 

"  Or  while  the  balmy  glooming  crescent-lit. 
Spread  the  light  haze  nloiig  the  river-shores." 
Tennyson :  The  gardener's  Daughter, 

crescent-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    Shaped  like  a  crescent ; 
lunate,  lunated. 

2.  Hot. :  Resembling  the  figure  of  the  cres- 
cent.     Example,  the  glandular  apex  of  the 
i n  volucral  leaves  of  many  Euphorbias.    (Lind- 

fey.) 
crescent  -  wise,  adv.     In  shape  of  a 

crescent. 

1  cres'-cent,  v.t.  [CRESCENT,  ».]  To  form  into 
or  border  with  crescents. 


CRESCENT. 


"  A  dark  wood  crescents  more  than  half  the  lawn."— 
Samara's  Letters,  vi.  195. 

cres'-cen-tade,  s.  [Eng.  crescent,  and  Eng., 
Ac.,  suff.  -ode.  A  word  modelled  after  the 
manner  of  crusade.]  A  religious  war  waged 
in  defence  of  "the  Crescent,"  i.e.,  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith. 

"  It  has  been  Fought  to  make  out  that  many  Liberals 
had  desired  to  go  to  war  against  Turkey  on  behalf  of 
its  Christian  subjects,  in  fact  to  carry  on  a  crusade 
against  a  cresctntn.de."  —  Mr.  Fortyth,  it. P.:  ParL 
Deb.  (Times,  Feb.  17,  1877.) 

cres   £en  ted,  a.    [Eng.  crescent ;  -ed.] 

1.  Adorned  with  a  crescent  or  crescents. 

2.  Crescent-shaped. 

"  Phoebe  bends  towards  him  crescented." 

Keats  :  Endymion,  bk.  iv. 

cres-^en'-ti,  in  compos,  only.  [Lat.  crescens, 
crescentis,  pr.  par.  of  crescn  =  to  increase,  in- 
creasing.] (See  compound.) 

crescent!  pinnatiscct,  a. 

Dot.  (Of  a  pinnated  leaf) :  Having  its  lobes 
gradually  becoming  larger  as  they  approach 
its  end. 

crSs~9en'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after 
Pietro  Crescenti,  of  Bologna,  who  lived  in  the 
ISth  century,  and  wrote  various  treatises  on 
agricultural  subjects,  the  principal  one  being 
"Opus  Ruralium  Comraodorum,"  dedicated 
to  Charles  II.  of  Sicily.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Cres- 
centiacese  (Crescentiads  /  Calyx  deciduous, 
of  two  equal  sepals.  Corolla  canvpanulate, 
with  a  short  fleshy  tube  and  a  ventricose  5-cleft 
unequal  crisped  limb  ;  stamens  4,  didynamous, 
with  the  rudiments  of  a  fifth  ;  fruit  gourd-like, 
with  a  solid  external  shell,  and  an  internal 
one-celled  pulpy  many-seeded  cavity.  The 
genus  consists  of  large  trees  with  solitary 
flowers  rising  from  the  trunk  or  branches. 
Crescentia  cujete  is  the  Cujete,  or  Common 
Calabash-tree.  [CALABASH.]  It  inhabits  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  sub- 
acid  pulp  is  eaten  by  the  negroes,  and  is  made 
into  poultices.  The  hard  shell  is  used  for  a 
bottle,  and  in  Bermuda  for  a  pitcher  with 
which  to  draw  water  for  drinking  and  other 
purposes  from  the  enclosed  rain-water  tanks. 

cres-cen-tl-a'-ge-ze  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
I^at.  crescentia  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ocece.] 

Bot. :  Crescentiads,  an  order  of  perigynous 
exogens.  It  consists  of  small  trees,  with  al- 
ternate or  clustered  exstipulate  leaves  and 
flowers  growing  out  of  the  old  stems  or 
branches.  The  calyx  is  undivided,  but  ulti- 
mately splits  into  irregular  pieces.  The  corolla 
is  monopetalous  and  irregular,  somewhat  two- 
tipped,  the  stamens  4,  didynamous,  with  the 
rudiments  of  a  fifth  one  ;  the  ovary  one-celled  ; 
the  fruit  succulent,  hard,  with  parietal  pla- 
centae. 

cres  9en  ti  ads  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
crescentia  (q.v.),  and  pi.  suff. -ads.]  The  name 
given  by  Lindley  to  the  order  Crescentiacese 
(q.v.). 

t  cres-9<Sn'-tIc,  *  ergs- cen'- tic- aJL,  a. 

[Eng.  crescent;  -ic.]  Like  a  crescent ;  crescent- 
shaped. 

"...  disposed  somewhat  in  a  cretcentic  form."— 
Todd  t  Bowman  :  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  256. 

+  CreS-cSn'-tic-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  crescent- 
ical ;  -in.]  In  shape  or  fashion  of  a  crescent ; 
crescent- wise. 

"  Fifth  segment  truncate,  sixth  cretcenticalli/  emar- 
ginate."— Trans.  Anter.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  113 
(1873). 

*  ores' -clve,  a.  [Lat.  cresco  =  to  grow,  to  in- 
crease.] Increasing,  growing. 

"  And  so  the  prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wilduess  ;  which,  no  doubt, 
Grew  like  the  summer-grass,  fastest  by  night. 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty." 

Shakesp.  :  Sen.  r.,  L  1. 

ere'  -  SoX  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cre(a)s(ote),  and 
(alcoh)ol ;  Ger.  kresole.] 

Chem. :  C7H8O  or  CgH4<^^        Also  called 

Cresyl  alcohol,  Cresylic  phenol,  Oxytoluene. 
It  occurs  in  the  ortho  (1—2),  meta(l— 3),  and 
para  (1-4)  modifications. 

Ortho-cresol :  Obtained  by  fusing  ortho- 
toluene-sulphate  of  potassium  with  potassium 
hydrate,  or  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
ortho-toluidine.  It  melts  at  31°,  and  boils  at 


185*.  Melted  with  caustic  potash  it  yield* 
salicylic  acid.  It  gives  a  blue  colour  with 
ferric  chloride. 

Meta-cresol:  Obtained  by  heating  thymol 
propyl-phenol  with  phosphoric  anhydride ; 
propylene  gas  is  given  off,  and  the  resulting 
compound  fused  with  potash  ;  then,  dis- 
solving in  water  and  agitating  with  ether, 
meta-cresol  is  obtained  as  a  transparent,  thick 
liquid,  boiling  at  201°.  It  gives  a  blue  colour 
with  ferric  chloride  ;  fused  with  caustic  potash 
it  yields  meta-oxy-benzoic  acid. 

Para-cresol :  Obtained  by  distilling  urine 
with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  also  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  para-toluidine,  and  by  fusing 
para-toluene-sulphate  of  potassium  with  po- 
tassium hydrate.  It  forms  colourless  crystals, 
melting  at  30°  into  a  transparent  colour- 
less liquid  smelling  like  putrid  wine,  boiling 
at  199°.  It  gives  a  blue  colour  with  ferric 
chloride ;  fused  with  potassium  hydrate,  it 
yields  para-oxy-benzoic  acid.  It  is  said  to  be 
formed  in  the  decomposition  of  albumen  and 
tyrosin,  &c. 

cre-sSt'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cre(a)sot(e),  and 
suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  more 
or  less  of  creosote. 

cresotic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :    C8H8O3    or 

Oxytoluic  acids  are  formed  by  heating  the 
corresponding  sodium  cresol  in  a  stream  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Pure  para-cresol  yields  para- 
cresotic  acid,  melting  at  148°.  Pure  oitho- 
cresol  yields  ortlio-cresotic  acid,  melting  at 
160°.  It  gives  a  deep  violet  colour  with  ferric 
chloride. 

cresp'-ie,  s.  [Lat.  crassus  piscis  =  a  coarse 
fish.]  A  small  whale  ;  apparently  the  same 
with  that  commonly  called  the  Grampus. 

"Malcolm  IV.  likewise  gave  them  [the  monks  of 
Dunferinline]  a  grant  of  the  half  of  the  blubber  |<M- 
tnidiiim  tapiminis)  of  the  crespeis  or  small  whales, 
which  should  be  taken  between  the  Tay  and  Forth, 
for  the  use  of  the  church,  ad  luminaria  coram  altari- 
bus  praenuminata;  ecclesise."  —  Stat.  Ace.  xiii,  451,  N. 
V. ;  also  Sibkald't  Fife,  p.  295. 

cress,  *  cresse,  s.  [A.S.  asrse,  cyrse,  cressce. 
Cognate  with  Dut.  kers ;  Svf.-karse;  Ger. 
kresse.  (Skeat.)~] 

1.  Gen.,  Ord.  Lang.,  £  Bot.  :  Various  cruci- 
ferous  plants.      In   these   the    word  cress  is 
often  used  as  the  second  one  in  a  compound 
term. 

"His  court  with  nettles,  moats  with  cresses  sto^d." 
Pope :  Moral  Essays,  iii.  181. 

If  Halliwell  thought  that  in  one  ancient 
manuscript  it  meant  a  rush,  but  Messrs. 
Britten  and  Holland  doubt  the  existence  of 
this  signification.  In  the  subjoined  list  of 
compounds,  Lapsana  communis  (10),  and  a 
few  others,  are  not  cruciferous  plants. 

2.  Spec. :  The  Golden  Cress,  Lepidium  sati- 
vum,  or  any  other  species  belonging  to   the 
same  genus. 

If  (1)  American  Cress:  Barbarea  prcecox.  1* 
is  cultivated.  .It  is  called  also  the  Belleisla 
Cress  (q.v.). 

(2)  Australian  Cress  :  A  variety  of  the  Com- 
mou  Garden    Cress.     It  is   called   also  the 
Golden  Cress  (q.v.). 

(3)  Bank  Cress :  [So  called  from  its  growing 
on  hedge  banks.]    Sisymbrium  officinale. 

(4)  Bastard  Cress:  The  common  name  foi 
the  genus  Thlaspi. 

(5)  Belleisle  Cress :  [BELLEISLE-CRESS]. 

(6)  Bitter  Cress :  [BITTER-CRESS]. 

(7)  Brown  Cress :  [BROWN-CRESS]. 

(8)  Carl's     Cress,     Churl's     Cress:     [CARL'8 
CRESS,  CHURL'S  CRESS]. 

(9)  Cow  Cress :  [COW-CRESS]. 

(10)  Dock  Cress :  Lapsana  communis. 

^[  Pratt  calls  it  Succory  Dock-cress.  (Brit- 
ten &  Holland.) 

(11)  French  Cress:  Barbarea  vulgaris. 

(12)  Garden  Cress:  Lepidium  sativum.     Thi» 
is  the  cress  preeminently  so  called. 

(13)  Golden  Cress:  [(2)]. 

(14)  Indian  Cress : 

(a)  Sing.  :  Tropceolum  majus. 

(b)  PI. :  The  order  Tropseolacese. 

(15)  Land  Cress:   (a)   Barbarea  prcecox,    (6) 
Cardamine  hirsuta. 

(16)  Meadow  Cress :  A  book-name  for  Carda- 
mine pratensis. 


boil,  bo^;  poik.  jo^-l:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:    sin,  as;   expect,    $enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-dan.  -tian  -  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.     -We.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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cresselle— oreta 


(17)  Mouse-ear    Cress  :     Arabis    Thaliana. 
(Treas.  ofBot.) 

(18)  Normandy  Cress  :  Barbarea  pnecox. 
(Iff)  Para  Cress  :  Spilanthes  oleracea. 

(20)  Penny  Cress  :  A  modern  book-name  for 
Thlaspi  arvense. 

*(21)  Peter's  Cress:  Crithmum  maritimum. 
(Treas.  o/Bot.) 

(22)  Sock  Cress:  (a)  the  genus  Arabis,  *(&) 
an  old  name  for  Crithmum  maritimum. 

(23)  Sciatica  Cress  :  A  species  of  Lepidium  (?), 
good  for  the  sciatica.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(24)  Spanish  Cress  :  Lepidium  Cardamines. 
(Treas.  ofBot.) 

(25)  Spring  Cress:    Cardamine  rhomboidea. 
(Treas.  ofBot.) 

(26)  Swine's  Cress:  (a)  Senebiera  Coronopus 
(Coronopus  Ruellii),  (b)  Lapsana  communis,  (c) 
Senecio  Jacobasa.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(27)  ThaU  Cress:  Arabis  Thaliana.    (Treas. 


(28)  Tooth    Cress:     The    genus    Dentaria. 
(Treas.  ofBot.) 

(29)  Tower  Cress  :  Arabis  Turrita. 

(80)  Town  Cress  :  Lepidium  sativum. 

(81)  Violet  Cress:  lonopsidiumacaule  :  (Treas. 


(32)  Wall  Cress  : 

(a)  Gen.  :  Any  species  of  Arabis. 

(b)  Spec.  :  Arabis  Thaliana. 

(83)  Wart  Cress  :  [So  named  from  the  wart- 
shaped  fruit]. 

(a)  Gen.  :  The  genus  Senebiera. 

(b)  Spec.  :  Senebiera   Coronopus  (Coronopus 
Ruellii). 

(34)  Water  Cress  :  [WATEK-CRESS]. 

(35)  Winter  Cress  : 

(a)  Gen.  :  The  genus  Barbarea. 

(b)  Spec.  :  Barbarea  vuJgaris. 
(86)  Wild  Cress  :  Thlaspi  arvense. 

(37)  Yellow  Cress  :  (a)  Nasturtium  palustre, 
(b)  N.  amphibium.  (Treas.  ofBot.) 

cress-oils,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Garden  Cress,  Lepidivm  sativum, 
distilled  with  steam,  yields  a  volatile  aromatic 
oil,  which  is  separated  by  agitation  with  ben- 
zene from  the  distillate.  It  boils  at  226°,  and 
is  benzyl-cyanide,  CgHs'CHj'CN  ;  when  heated 
to  200°  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  boiling 
with  alkalies,  it  yields  phenyl-acetic  ac.id, 
C6H5-CHa'CO.OH.  Benzyl  cyanide  can  also 
be  obtained  synthetically  by  heating  benzyl 
chloride  with  potassium  cyanide.  It  is  isomeric 

ripr 

with  toluonitril,  C6H4<Q;JP  Water-cress,  Na- 

sturtium officinale,  yields  an  oil,  boiling  at  261°, 
being  phenyl-propionitril,  CgHjj'CHo'CHa'CN  ; 
on  fusing  it  with  potash  it  yielded  a  salt  of 
phenyl-propionic  acid. 

cress-rocket,  s.    Vella  Pseudo-cytisus. 

cres-sel'-la,  s.    [Fr.  creceUe 
=  a  rattle.] 

Ecclfs.  :  A  wooden  rattle. 
(Used  as  a  substitute  for 
a  bell  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  from  the  Mass  on 
Holy  Thursday  till  the  Mass 
on  Holy  Saturday.) 

•  Cres'-sSt,  s.    [O.  Fr.  eras- 
set.) 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Lit.  :  A  basket  of  open 
iron-work  in  which  wood  or 
coal  is  burred  as  a  beacon. 
In  former  t.ines  the  cresset 
was  used  where  lighthouses 
are  now  erected,  and  its 
modern  use  is  principally  at 
wharves  and  boat-landings.  8ET> 

(Knight.) 

"Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard, 
Full  many  a  torch  and  crew*  glared." 
Scott  :  The  Lag  of  the  Latt  Minttrel,  ill.  M. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  burning  light  ;  a  meteor. 
«          "I  cannot  blame  him  :  at  my  nativity, 

The  front  of  heaven  wae  full  of  fiery  ihapM, 
Of  burning  cressets." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ilL  1. 

1L  Coopering  :  An  iron  basket  or  cage  to 
hold  fire,  char  the  inside  of  a  cask,  and  make 
the  staves  flexible.  (Knight.) 

crest,  *  crcast,  *  crcstc,  *  crlst,  ».    [O. 

Fr.  crest?,  from  Lat.  crista.] 


A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers  or  comb  on 
the  top  of  the  head  of  a  bird. 

"The  male  has  also  a  small,  longitudinal,  leaden- 
coloured,  fleshy  crest  or  comb."— Darwin:  Descent  of 
Man  (18711.  i>t  ii.,  eh.  xiv.,  vol.  11.,  p.  12». 

2.  Any  tuft  or  excrescence  on  the  head  of  an 
animal. 

"  Oft  he  bowed 
Hi*  turret  erett,  and  sleek  enamelled  neck." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  525. 

3.  In  the  same  senses  as  B.  4. 

"  The  crag  is  won,  uo  more  is  seen 
His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien." 

Byron :  The  Giaour. 
IL  Figuratively: 
L  A  badge. 

"  Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
Ti»  not  the  devil's  crest." 

Sltalcetp.  :  Meat,  for  Meal.,  1L  iv. 

*2.  The  end,  the  extreme,  the  top. 

"Two  goldun  ryngis,  the  whiche  thou  shalt  putte 
in  either  creeite  of  the  broche."—  Wycliffe:  Kxod. 
xxviii.  28. 

*  3.  Pride,  spirit,  courage,  lire. 

"  Bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. ' 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  L  L 

4.  The  ridge  or  top  of  a  wave. 

5.  The  ridge  or  highest  part  of  a  mountain 
or  hill. 

"  Pierce  then  the  heavens,  thou  hill  of  streams  1 
And  make  the  snows  thy  crest  I " 

Semans:  Eryri  Wen. 

*  6.  A  balk  or  ridge  of  land. 

"  Creytte  of  londe  eryyde.    Porca."—  Prompt.  Part. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  ridge  of  a  roof ;  hence  cre«<-tiles, 
which  lie  on  the  comb  of  a  roof  and  shed 
water  both  ways. 

(2)  Any  ornament  or  carved  work  on  the 
top  or  ridge  of  anything ;  also  used  for  the 
ornamental  finishing  surrounding  a  screen  or 
canopy  of  a  building. 

2.  Engin.  &  Fort. :  The  top  of  a  parapet, 
embankment,  slope,  of 

wall. 

3.  Vet. :    The    upper 
part  of  the  neck   of  a 
horse.   [CREST-FALLEN.] 

4.  Heraldry: 

(1)  A  plume  or  tuft 
of  feathers,  hair,  01 
other  similar  material, 
affixed  to  the  top  ol 
the  helmet ;  and  hence, 
sometimes  the  helmet 
itself. 

"  So  saying,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,    ..." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 

*  (2)  The  ornament  on  the  helmet. 

(3)  A  figure  originally  representing  the  or- 
nament on  the  helmet,  but  now  used  to  de- 
note any  figure  placed  on  a  wreath,  coronet, 
or  cap  of  maintenance,  above  the  helmet  and 
shield  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

If  Crests  are  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Their  first  introduction  is  attributed  by  Hero- 
dotus to  the  Carians  ;  and  their  revival  to 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  in  1189  wore  one, 
consisting  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  in  his 
helmet. 

5.  Bot.  :  A  fleshy  appendage  of  fruits  and 
seeds  in  the  form  of  a  crest.    The  middle  lobe 
of  the  inferior  petal  of  the  Polygala  is  in  the 
form  of  a  crest.    (Balfour.) 

6.  Anat. :  A  prominent  border  or  elevation 
running  some  way  along  the  surface  of  a  bone. 
It  is  called  also  a  line  or  ridge.    Thus  there  is 
an  external  occipital  crest,  a  nasal  crest,  a 
sphenoidal  crest,  &c. 

crest  fallen,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  d  Fig. :  Dispirited,  dejected, 
abashed. 

"  When  I  have  feasted  with  Queen  Margaret ! 
Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crett-faltn  : 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Ben.  ri.,  IT.  1. 

2.  Vet. :  A  term  used  when  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  upon  which  the  mane  grows  sinks 
down  on  either  side. 

crest-tile,  s. 

Architecture : 

1.  A  saddle-tile,  one  having  a  double  slope, 
on  the  ridge  of  a  roof.  It  is  also  called  a 
ridge-tik  (q.  v.). 
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2.  In  Gothic  architecture  tiles  decorated 
with  leaves,  foliage,  or  similar  design,  which 
run  up  the  sides  of  a  gable  or  ornamented 
canopy. 

*  crest-wounding,  a.     Wounding— tfc, 
disgracing  one's  nobility ;  attainting. 

"  O  unseen  shame !  invisible  disgrace  I 

O  uiifelt  sore  1  crest-icounding  private  scul 
Reproach  is  stamp'd  in  Collatinus'  face. 
And  Tarquhfs  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar." 

Xuikesp. :  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  827— 30. 

crest,  *  creast,  *  crestyn,  v.t.    [CREST,  *.) 

*  1.  To  ornament  or  furnish  with  a  crest 


*  2.  To  serve  as  a  crest  for. 

"  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  :  his  reared  arm 
Crested  the  world  :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres.  " 

Hhakeip.  :  Ant.  *  Cleop  .,  v.  X 

3.  To  form  a  crest  or  top  to  ;  to  crown. 

"  The  feudal  to-vers  tliat  crest  its  height 

Frown  in  unconquerable  might" 
Btmans  :  The  Troubadour  *  fth-h.  Cceiir  de  Lion. 

*  4.  To  mark  with  lines  or  streaks,  as  tha 
plume  of  a  helmet. 

"  Like  as  the  shining  skie  in  summer's  night, 
What  time  the  dayes  with  Matching  heat  abound. 
Is  creasted  all  with  lines  of  flerie  light, 
That  it  prodigious  seemes  in  common  peoples  sight" 
Spenser:  f.(t.,  IV.tlJ. 
crest   ed,  a.    [Eng.  crest;  -ed.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

4.  .adorned  with  or  wearing  a  crest. 

"  On  his  brave  head  a  crested  helm  he  plac'd." 

Pope:  Homer'  t  Iliad,  bk.  xv.  Mfc 

2.  Wearing  a  comb. 

"  The  crested  bird  shall  by  experience  know, 
Jove  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below." 

Dryden  :  Cock  i  Fox. 

3.  Surmounted  or  crowned. 

IL  Bot.  :  Having  an  elevated,  irregular,  or 
notched  ridge,  resem- 
bling the  crest  of  a 
helmet.  (Used  chiefly 
of  seeds  or  of  the 
appendages  of  the  an- 
thers in  some  heaths, 
as  Erica  triflora  and 
E.  comosa.) 

"  The     petal     becomes 

crested  as  in  Polygala.  "— 

Balfour  :  Bot.,  §  372. 

1  (1)  Crested  Dog's- 
tail  Grass:  CRESTED  SEEDS. 

Bot.  :         Cynosurus  l.  Corydalis.  2.  Sarracenla. 
cristatus.      A  grass  a          *•  Sanguiuari*. 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a 

half  high,  with  a  second  raceme,  and  3—6 
flowered  spikelets.  It  is  common  in  Britain 
on  dry  pastures. 

(2)  Crested  Grebe  : 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Ornith.  :  A  Grebe,  Podicept 
cristatus.  It  is  called  more  fully  the  Great 
Crested  Grebe,  or  sometimes  the  Great  Tip- 
peted  Grebe,  or  merely  the  Grebe.  [GREBE.] 

crest'  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CREST,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  adorning  with  a 

crest. 

t  crest'  -less,  o.  [Eng.  crest  ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  or  not  entitled  to  a  crest  ;  not  of  a 
noble  family. 

"  His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  sou  to  the  Third  Edward,  king  of  England, 
Spring  crestleu  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root  t  " 

Shakesp.  :  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4. 

crest  ma  rine,  s.  [Eng.  crest,  and  marine.} 
A  plant,  'Critkmum  maritimum. 

cre'-syl,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.,  cre(a)s(ote)  (q.v.)  ;  nnd 
Gr.  i!A>]  (hull)  =.  .  .  .  matter  as  a  principle 
of  being.) 
Chem.  :      An     aromatic     monad     radical 


cre-syl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  cresyl  ;  -ic.J  Pertaining 
to  cresyl. 

cresylic  alcohol,  s.    [CRESOL.] 

cre'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  (as  adj.)  =  from  Crete,  (as 
subst.)  =  Cretan  earth—  i.e.,  chalk,  ora  similar 
kind  of  earth.]  Chalk. 

creta  praeparata,  s. 

Phar.  :  Prepared  chalk,  CaCOo.  Chalk  freed 
from  most  of  its  impurities  by  elutriation, 
and  afterwards  dried  in  small  masses,  which 
are  usually  of  a  conical  form.  Used  in  Hydrar- 
gyrum cum  Creta,  Mistura  Cretoi,  Pulvtt 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot; 
Or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rale,  full;  try,  Syrian.    o>,  co    e.    ey     a.    qu  =  Uw. 
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Cretas  aromatiois,  Pulvis  Cretce  cum  Opio. 
Chalk  Is  an  antacid,  and  acts  as  an  astringent. 
It  is  used  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

cre-ta'-ce'-ous,  a.     [Lat.  cretaceu*  =  chalk- 
like.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  any  way  pertaining  to 
chalk. 

"  Nor  from  the  sable  ground  expect  success, 
Nor  from  cretaceoia,  stubborn  and  Jejune." 

naif* 

TL  Technically  : 

1.  Min.,  t  Geol.,  <kc.  :  Consisting  in  larger 
or  smaller  amount  of  chalk. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  colours)  :    Like  chalk,  chalky  ; 
very  dull  white  with  a  dash  of  grey. 

H  (1)  Cretaceous  system  or  formation  : 

Geol.  :  The  system  or  formation  of  which  at 
least  in  England  and  some  other  countries, 
chalk  (Latin  creta)  is  the  characteristic  rock. 
Pure  chalk  of  nearly  uniform  aspect  and  com- 
position, stretches  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  ,  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of 
about  1,311  English  miles  ;  the  breadth  of  this 
great  band,  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the 
south  of  Bordeaux  in  France,  being  about  966 
miles.  But  this  area  does  not  measure  the 
superficial  area  of  the  chalk  formation,  which 
is  founded  not  on  the  mineral  character  of 
chalk  or  any  other  rock,  but  on  contempora- 
neousness of  deposit,  as  proved  by  the  identity, 
or  at  least  the  close  similarity,  of  the  organic 
remains.  [CRETACEOUS  PERIOD.] 

The  Cretaceous  formation  has  generally 
been  divided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
series,  the  former  familiarly  called  the  Chalk 
and  the  latter  the  Greensand.  Chalk  is  not  a 
bad  popular  name  for  the  first  series,  but 
Greensand  is  less  appropriate,  the  green  or 
chloritic  grains  which  originated  the  name 
being  local  and  uncharacteristic.  A  better 
term  is  Neocomian,  from  Neocomium,  the 
old  Latin  name  of  Neufchatel,  where  it  is 
extensively  deposited. 

Lyell,  in  his  "Student's  Elements  of  Geo- 
logy" (1871),  the  last  edition  of  his  Manual  or 
Elements,  thus  divided  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
and  the  period  during  which  they  were  laid 
down  : 

(a)  Upper  Cretaceous  or  Chalk  period  : 

L  Maastricht  Beds  and  Faxoe  Limestone. 
S.  Upper  White  Clialk,  with  flints. 
8.  Lower  White  Chalk,  without  flints. 

4.  Chalk  Marl. 

5.  Chloritic  Series,  or  Upper  Greensand. 
«.  Oault. 

(&)  Lower  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian  : 


The  Cretaceous  formation  is  the  uppermost 
member  of  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  roQks. 
The  Wealden  rocks,  with  which  it  begins,  are 
fluviatile,  or  in  parts  fluvio-marine,  never 
marine.  Coniferae,  Cycadese,  and  Ferns  flou- 
rished on  the  adjacent  lands,  while  Dicotyle- 
donous Angiosperms  were  absent.  It  was  still 
the  reign  of  reptiles  and  specially  of  the  giant 
Iguanodon,  and  other  huge  swimming  and 
stalking  reptilian  creatures.  Flying  reptiles, 
such  as  Pterodactylus,  were  also  present.  In 
the  Cretacious  strata  of  the  United  States  the 
most  remarkable  discovery  is  that  of  the  toothed 
birds,  Ichthyornis  and  Hesperoruis.  Huge 
dinorsaurs  and  other  reptiles  have  also  been 
found,  some  similar  to  those  of  Europe,  others 
peculiar.  With  the  Lower  Neocomian  marine 
conditions  began  aud  continued  till  the  end  of 
the  Cretaceous  period  ;  the  water,  when  the 
chalk  was  deposited,  being  apparently  deep. 
The  seas  of  those  times  were  inhabited  by 
such  cephalopodous  genera  as  Ammonites, 
Baculites,  Hamites,  and  Turrilites,  whilst 
among  the  liimellibranchiate  molluscs  was  the 
abnormal  genus  Hippurites.  Where  islands 
existed  pterodactyls,  winged  reptiles,  flew 
forth,  though  birds  doubtless  existed  too. 
But  the  organisms  whose  remains  have  left 
the  most  extensive  traces  were  minute  fora- 
miniferous  animals,  Globigerinse,  and  humble 
plants  called  Diatoms,  the  fonner  forming 
chalk,  and  the  latter,  aided  by  sponges,  forming 
flint.  (Lyell,  £c.) 

(2)  Cretaceous  period  : 

Geol.  :  The  period  from  first  to  last  during 
which  the  Cretaceous  formation  was  in  process 
of  deposition.  The  gap  between  the  Creta- 
ceous and  the  Eocene  rocks,  as  yet  very  par- 
tially filled  up,  indicates  a  great  lapse  of  geolo- 
gical time,  the  history  of  which  is  still  un- 
known. One  or  two  arches  have  been  cast 


from  the  side  of  the  Secondary  and  one  or 
two  from  that  of  the  Tertiary,  across  frag- 
ments of  the  chasm,  but  the  mass  of  it  still 
remains  unbridged.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  thinks 
that  the  gap  may  be  as  great  as  all  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  from  the  Eocene  till  now. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  we  are  living 
in  the  Cretaceous  period.  [CHALK.]  Nor  is 
it  true,  as  many  unacquainted  with  geology 
believe,  that  recent  discoveries  have  proved 
the  Cretaceous  period  less  remote  than  it  was 
formerly  held  to  be.  The  discovery  that  cer- 
tain cretaceous  species  and  genera  once  deemed 
extinct  still  exist,  does  not  bring  cretaceous 
times  one  day  nearer ;  it  only  shows  that 
vastly  remote  as  they  are,  they  have  not 
produced  as  great  a  revolution  as  they  were 
held  to  have  done  in  the  character  of  the 
animal  life. 

t cre-ta'-ce-OUS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  cretaceous; 
-ly.]  m  a  manner  like  chalk  ;  as  chalk. 

Cre  -tan,  *  Cre'-ti-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Cret(e) ; 
-an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island 
of  Crete. 

B.  As  subst. :    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Crete. 

"The  Cretiaru  are  alway  liars.  .  .  .'—  Titut  L  12. 

*  cre-ta'-ted,  a.  [Lat.  cretatus.]  Rubbed  or 
made  white  with  chalk. 

cre'-tlc,  *cre'-tlck,  «.  &  a  [Lat.  creticvs 
(pes);  Gr.  icpijTiKos  (rrous)  (cretikos  pous)  =  the 
Cretan  foot  or  measure.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Pros. :  A  measure  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry ; 
a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  one  short  syllable 
between  two  long  ones  -  w  — . 

"  The  first  verse  here  ends  with  a  trochee,  aud  the 
third  with  a  cretick" —BrnOey :  Dia.  upon  Phalarit. 

B.  As  adjective: 

Pros. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  measure  de- 
scribed under  A. 

cre'-tl-9ism,  s.  [Lat.  creticus;  Gr.  KP^TIKOS 
(kretikos)  =  pertaining  to  Crete,  and  suff. 
-ism.]  The  same  as  CRETISM  (q.v.). 

ere'  tin,  s.  [Fr.  cretin.  By  some  believed  to 
be  from  Lat.  Christianus,  because  helpless  im- 
beciles appeal  to  Christian  sympatny.  More 
probably  from  Fr.  kreide,  crate  =  chalk,  from 
the  blanched  appearance  of  the  cretin's  skin.] 
The  name  given  in  the  Valais  and  other  Alpine 
valleys  to  one  suffering  from  a  particular  kind 
of  idiocy  prevalent  there.  [CRETINISM.  ] 

cre'-tin-ism.  s.    [Fr.  cretinisme.] 

Physiol.  £  Med.  :  A  kind  of  idiocy  prevalent 
in  various  Alpine  valleys.  In  most,  if  not  in 
all  cases,  the  afflicted  person  has  an  ugly 
swelling  called  a  goitre  on  his  neck.  This 
varies  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  a  quartern 
loaf.  The  existence  of  such  a  protuberance 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  imply  idiocy. 
The  mental  deficiency  varies  in  degree,  be- 
ing in  some  cases  so  great  that  the  unhappy 
person  thus  affected  is  unable  to  do  any- 
thing for  himself,  and  cannot  even  articulate 
words,  but  makes  a  sound  like  that  of  the 
inferior  animals  ;  in  others  there  are  some 
faint  glimmerings  of  mind.  Various  causes 
of  the  disease  have  been  assigned. 

cre'-tism,  «.  [Gr.  <cp>7Tio>uk  (kretismos)  = 
Cretan  behaviour,  i.e.,  lying.]  A  lie,  a  false- 
hood. The  term  is  derived  from  the  old  pro- 
verb alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  Titus  i.  12. 
[CRETAN.] 

cret  -onne,  s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  cotton  fabric  manufac- 
tured with  pictorial  patterns  printed  on  one 
side.  It  is  used  for  curtains,  furniture 
covers,  Ac. 

tcre'-tose,  a.  [Lat.  cretosus,  from  creta  = 
chalk]  Chalky. 

creutz-er,  s.    [KREUTZEB.] 

creux  (x  silent),  s.    [Pr.  =  hollow.) 

Engin.  A  Sculpt. :  The  reverse  of  relief ; 
thus,  to  carve  en  creux  is  to  carve  below  the 
surface. 

crS-vasse',  ».  [Fr.  crevasse ;  Prov.  crebassa ; 
Low  Lat  crepatia,  from  crepo  =  to  rattle,  to 
crack,  to  creak.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  crevice,  a  chink.    [CREVICE.] 

2.  A  break  in  the  embankment  of  a  river; 
an  artificial  lake,  tank,  <tc.,  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water.    (American.) 

(1)  Gen. :  A  crack  or  fissure  in  any  body,  ai 
in  an  embankment. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  long  deep  fissure  in  the  snow 
and  ice  of  a  glacier.    [II. 


H.  Geol.  &  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  deep  fissure  in 
the  snow  and  ice  of  a  glacier,  in  general  ex- 
tending to  the  rocky  mountain  side  on  which 
the  glacier  rests. 

crevasse-stopper,  s.  A  kind  of  float- 
ing dock  which  is  brought  broadside  against 
the  bank  and  sunk  in  place,  to  act  as  a  clam. 
When  it  Is  fairly  anchored,  the  sheet-piling  is 
driven  down  into  the  bed  both  on  the  chord 
and  arc  side  of  the  structure.  (Knight.) 

crev'-et,  s.  [CRUET.]  A  crucible  or  melting- 
pot 

creV-l9e,  *  cravas,  *  crevase,  *  cre- 
vesse,  *  crevis,  *  crevisse,  s.  [Fr.  cre- 
vasse, from  Fr.  crever  =  to  burst  asunder,  from 
Lat.  crepo.]  A  crack,  a  cleft,  a  narrow  open- 
ing, a  fissure.  [CREVASSE.] 

"And  still,  all  deadly  aim'd  and  hot, 
From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot." 

Byron  :  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  T.  la 

*creV-l9e,  v.t.  [CREVICE,  *.]  To  crack,  to 
flaw,  to  make  a  crevice  in. 

"So  laid,  they  are  more  apt  in  E  wagging  down  to 
pierce  with  their  points,  than  in  the  jacent  posture, 
and  so  to  crevice  the  wall."—  WoUon  :  Architecture. 

creV-Iced,  a.  [Eng.  crevic(e);  -ed.]  Full  of 
crevices  or  chinks/ 

"Trickling  through  the  cremc'd  rock." 

Cunningham  :  Day. 

*  crevis  (1),  ».    [CREVICE.] 

*  crevis  (2),  *crevise,  s.    [CRAYFISH.] 

crew,  *  crue  (ew  as  u),  *.  [Icel.  kru,  gr&, 
grui  =  a  swarm,  a  crowd  ;  krua  =  to  swarm. 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  associated  or  as- 
sembled for  any  purpose. 

"  The  king's  owne  troupe  came  next,  a  chosen  crew, 
Of   all  the   campe  the   strength,  the   crowue,   tht 
flowre." 
Fairfax  :  Godfrey  of  Bonloffnt,  bk.  xvii.,  f  29. 

3.  Used  spec,  in  a  bad  sense  :  a  gang,  a  mob. 

"  He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of  extortion  by 
the  crete  of  parasites  who  were  ill  the  habit  of  drinking 
and  laughing  with  him."—  Macatuay  :  Hi*.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

II.  Nautical  : 

1.  The  company  of  seamen  who  man  a  boat, 
vessel,  or  ship.     Properly  the  term  includes 
officers  as  well  as  men,  but  it  is  now  generally 
restricted  to  the  latter. 

".  .  .  the  Tarentiues  sank  four  of  the  ships,  and  took 
one  with  the  Crete."—  Levrit:  Cred.  Ear.  Roman  Hilt. 
(1856),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  it,  f  37,  vol.  ii  ,  p.  476. 

2.  The  men  assisting  a  gunner,  boatswain, 
or  carpenter. 

crew,  pret.  ofv.    [CROW,  v.] 

crew  -el  (ew  as  u),  *  crewell,  *  cruel,  & 

&  a.    [Etym.  uncertain  ;  possibly  tb.p  same  as 
Dut.  kleioel  =  a  clew  or  ball  of  thread.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Fine  two-threaded  worsted, 
now  used  for  embroidery  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  for  girdles,  fringfs,  &c.,  to  ornament 
the  dresses  of  the  lower  classes. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  & 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$n.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b$J,  del 
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"  With  here  aud  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yarn. 
Or  scarlet  crewel,  iu  the  cushion  fix'd." 

Covper:  Teak,  bk.  i.,  53,  M. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  material  described 
in  A. 

"Ere  we  contribute  a  new  crewel  garter 
To  hi*  most  worsted  worship." 

B.  Jomon:  Alchemitt. 

crew'-els  (ew  as  u),  s.  pi.  [A  corruption  of 
FT.  ecnmelUs.]  The  scrofula. 

".  .  .  having  a  beloVed  child  sick  to  death  of  the 
crevelt,  was  free  to  expostulate,  .  .  ."—Scott :  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xlvfi. 

crew'-5t  (ew  as  u),  s.    [CRUET.] 

orez,  *.    [Imitated  from  the  voice  of  the  bird.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  grallatorial  birds,  family 
Rallidae,  sub-family  Rallinae.    Crux  pratensis 
is  the  Corn-crake  (q.v.). 

crey'-at,  s.  [The  name  of  the  plant  in  various 
languages  and  dialects  in  India.]  Andro- 
graphis  or  Justicia  paniculata.  It  is  the  basis 
of  a  celebrated  French  bitter  tincture  called 
Drogue  amere. 

•  cxiande,  pr.  par.    [CRY.] 

crib,  *  cribbe,  *  cryb,  *  crybbe,  s.    [A.8. 

crib,  cryb.  Cogn.  with  Dut.  krib;  Icel.krubba; 
Dan.  krybbe ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ehripfa ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
Tcripfe ;  Ger.  krippe.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  rack  or  manger  of  any  beast. 

"  In  a  cryb  was  he  layde." 

Towneley  My  it.,  p.  117. 

i  A  stall  for  cattle. 

"  Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean  :  but  much 
Increase  is  by  the  strength  of  the  ox."— Proe.  xiv.  4. 

*  3.  A  wicker-basket. 

"They  putte  hym  iu  a  litel  cribbe,  ischapeas  a  lite 
bote,  and  dede  hym  in  to  the  see."— Trevita,  iv.  353. 

4.  A  child's  cot. 

5.  A  small  cottage,  a  hovel. 

"  Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribt, 
UjK>n  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee  .  .  . 
Than  iu  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great? 

Shaketp-  •  2  Henry  IV.,  ill.  1. 

6.  A  reel  for  winding  yarn.    (Scotch.) 
EL  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  stolen,  a  theft ;  a  plagiarism. 

2.  A  translation  or  key  used  by  schoolboys, 
Ac.    (Colloquial.)    (Lytton  :  Pelham,  ch.  ii.) 

*  3.  The  stomach.    (Slang.) 

4.  A  house.     [CRACK,  v.,  A.  1  (1).] 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  :  A  granary  with  slatted  sides  for 
ear  corn. 

2.  Timber  trade:   A  small  raft  of  timber. 
(Canadian.) 

3.  Civil  Engineering :  A  structure  of  logs  to 
be  anchored  with  stones.    Cribs  are  used  for 
bridge-piers,  ice-breakers,  dams,  Ac.    [DAM.] 

4.  Cards: 

(1)  A  popular  name  for  cribbage  (q.v.>. 

(2)  In  the  game  of  cribbage,  a  hand  of  cards 
made  up  of  two  thrown  out  by  each  player. 

5.  Roman  Church :  A  representation  of  the 
manger  in  whioh  Jesus  was  born. 

crib  biter, «. 

Veterinary :  A  horse  given  to  crib-biting 
(q.v.). 

"...  there  is  no  rarer  test  of  neglectful  supervision 
than  the  existence  of  a  crib-biter,  or  of  a  sore-back."— 
Day :  The  Race-hone  in  Training,  1880,  ch.  v.,  pp.  87-i. 

crib  biting,  s. 

Veterinary :  A  bad  habit  in  a  horse,  often 
occasioned  by  uneasiness  in  breeding  of  teeth, 
and  from  being  ill-fed  when  hungry  It 
consists  in  seizing  in  the  teeth  the  manger, 
rack,  &c.t  and  sucking  iu  the  air  with  a 
peculiar  noise,  known  as  wind-sucking.  It 
frequently  causes  colic  or  gripes. 

"  Hones  when  idle  often  contract  bad  habits— crib- 
biting,  wind-sucking,  kicking  in  the  stable."— Day  : 
The  Race-hone  in  Training,  ch.  v.,  p.  87. 

crib-strap,  s. 

Menage :  A  neck-throttler  for  crib-biting 
and  wind-sucking  horses. 

crib,  v.t.  &  i.    [CRIB,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  IM. :  To  shut  up  in  a  crib  or  narrow 
habitation ;  to  confine. 

"  Now  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  duubts  and  fears." 

Hltakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  S. 


2.  Fig. :  To  steal,  to  appropriate,  to  pla- 
giarize. 

"...  I  have  a  habit  of  never  writing  letters  bnt  at 
the  office ;  'tis  so  much  time  cribbed  out  of  the  Com- 
pany. "—Lamb :  Essays  of  Elia ;  Letter  to  Wilton. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  shut  up  or  confined 
iu  a  crib. 

"  Who  sought  to  make  the  glory  of  the  nation  and 
Church  truckle  under  a  Scotch  canopy,  and  bishops  to 
crib  in  a  presbyterian  trundle-bed  —  Bp.  (iauden: 
Anti-Uaal-Berith,  1661,  p.  35. 

crib   bage,  »  crib  bidge,  s.    [Prob.  from 

crib,  s.J 

Cards :  A  game  at  cards  played  usually  by 
two  players,  but  sometimes  by  three  or  even 
four.  The  whole  pack  of  cards  is  used,  and 
the  leader  deals  out  five  (or  sometimes  six) 
cards  to  each  player.  The  crib  is  made  up  of 
two  cards'  thrown  out  by  each  player,  the 
non-dealer  discarding  first.  The  points  are 
counted  by  the  number  of  separate  sets  of 
fifteen  formed  by  the  pips,  and  also  by  pairs 
of  any  cards  and  runs  or  successions  of  three 
or  more  cards  in  regular  order.  The  crib,  or 
cards  discarded,  belong  to  the  dealer,  who 
scores  all  the  points  gained  by  it. 

"  For  cardes,  the  philologie  of  them  is  not  for  an 
essay.  A  man's  fancy  would  be  summ'd  up  iu  rrib- 
bidae."—John  Ball :  flora  Vactva,  p.  150  (1646.) 

cribbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRIB,  v.] 

crib  -birig.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRIB,  v.] 

A.  &  H.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :    (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  enclosing  in  a  crib  or 
narrow  place. 

2.  Fig. :  Stealing,  thieving,  plagiarizing. 

II.  Min. :  Internal  lining  of  a  shaft  with 
frame-timbers  and  plank-backing,  to  prevent 
caving,  stop  percolation  of  water,  &c.  The 
different  styles  are  known  as  spiking-cribs 
and  wedging-cribs. 

*  crfb'-ble,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  cribeUum,  dimin.  of 
cribrum  =  a  sieve.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sieve. 

2.  Coarse  flour  or  meal. 

"  Farro  .  .  .  bran,  the  cribble  of  meale,  that  is 
boulted  or  sifted  out."— Mintheu:  Span.  Diet. 

B.  As  adj. :  Coarse,  as  flour  or  meal. 

'  cribble  bread,  s.  Bread  made  of  coarse, 
unsifted  flour. 

"  The  gardens,  with  digging  for  novelties,  are  turned 
over  and  over,  because  we  will  not  eat  common  cribble 
bread.  "—Trantl.  of  Bullinger't  Sermont,  p.  243. 


lcrib'-ble,  v.t. 
riddle. 


[CRIBBLE,    s.]     To   sift,  to 


*  crib  -bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRIBBLE,  v.] 

* crib'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [CRIBBLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  sifting  or  riddling. 

crf-beT-la,  s.  [From  Lat.  cribellum  =  a  small 
sieve,  dimin.  of  cribrum  =  a  sieve.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Star-fishes,  family  Asteri- 
adae,  sub-family  Solasterinae.  There  are  but 
few  rays,  covered  with  spine-bearing  warts  ; 
the  intermediate  spaces  porous,  with  the 
avenues  bordered  by  two  sets  of  spines. 
Cribella  oculata  and  C.  rosea  are  common  on 
the  British  coasts. 

*  crt-bra'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  cribratus,  pa.  par. 
of  cribro  =  to  sift.]     The  act   of   sifting  or 
separating  by  means  of  a  sieve. 

cri-bra-tdr'-es,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cribro  = 
to  sift.  So  called  from  the  way  in  which  the 
birds  take  their  food.  ] 

Ornith.  :  Macgillivray's  name  for  a  section 
of  the  Wading  Birds.  It  contains  the  Geese 
and  the  Ducks.  The  name  has  not  been 
generally  adopted. 

crib'-ri  form,  a.  [Lat.  cribrum  =  &  sieve, 
and  forma  =  form,  appearance.]  Like  or  re- 
sembling a  sieve ;  pierced  with  numerous 
holes.  (Used  in  anatomy,  botany,  &c.) 

1.  Aunt  :  There  is  a  cribriform  lamella  or 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  separating  the 
nasal  cavities  from  the  brain,  pierced  with 
holes  for  the  transmission  of  the  filaments  of 
the  olfactory  nerves.  There  are  also  a  cribri- 
form portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  lamina 


cribrosa,  having  in  its  lower  part  small  aper- 
tures through  which  the  divisions  of  the 
auditory  nerve  pass  ;  and  a  cribriform  fascia 
of  the  hip,  perforated  by  numerous  small 
foramina  for  the  passage  of  bloodvessels  and 
lymphatics. 

".  .  .  the  white  commissure  which  has  a  cribriform 
appearance,  from  being  perforated  by  numerous  blood- 
vessels."— Toad  t  Bowman:  Phytiul.  Anat.,  vol.  t, 
ch.  x.,  p.  256. 

2.  Hot. :  There  are  certain  cribriform  cells, 
tubes,  or  vessels,  thin-walled  and  delicate, 
described  by  Nagli  as  lying  outside  the  cam- 
bium. It  is  believed  that  the  descending  sap 
passes  through  them.  (R.  Brown.) 

*  crib' -rose,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  cribrosus, 

from  cribrum  =  a  sieve.]  Perforated  like  a 
sieve  ;  cribriform. 

cri^e'-to-don,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  cricetus,  and 

Gr.  ooovs  (odous),  bS6vro<;  (odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

Palasont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Muride,  allied 

to  Cricetus  (q.v.).     Various  species  occur  in 

the  Miocene  of  France.    (Nicholson.) 

cri-ce'-tus,  s.    [Of  unknown  etymology.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Muridae,  sometimes 
with  allied  genera  made  a  sub- family.    The 

2  3  —  3 

incisors  are  -,  the  molars      -„  =  16  ;  there 

are  four  digits  and  a  vestige  of  a  thumb  on  the 
fore  feet,  and  five  on  the  hind  ones.  Cricetus 
vulqaris  is  the  Hamster,  found  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  not,  however,  in  Britain. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Plio- 
cene of  Europe,  and  a  species  found  in  the 
Post-Tertiary  is  probably  the  Hamster,  Crice- 
tus vulgaris. 

crich  -ton-ite  (ch  silent),  s.  [Named  by 
the  Comte  de  Bournon,  in  honour  of  Dr. 
C'richton.] 

M  in. :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite.  Found 
at  St.  Cristophe  and  at  Ingelsberg.  (Dana.) 
A  variety  of  Ilmenite.  (Brit.  M us.  Cat.)  Dana 
ranks  Ilmenite  partly  under  Menaccanite  and 
partly  under  Mengite. 

crick  (1),  *  cricke,  *  crykke,  s.  [A  variant 
of  creek  (q.v.),  and  allied  to  crook.  (Skeat.)"] 
A  spasmodic  affection  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  especially  of  the  neck,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  move  the  part. 

"  With  water  he  giveth  it  for  the  dropsie ;  to  those 
also  that  with  a  cricke  or  crampe  have  their  necks 
drawne  backward."— Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  v. 

*  crick  (2),  s.     [CREAK.]     The   creaking   or 
noise  of  a  door. 

*  crick-crackle,  v.i.  To  sound  with  a 
small  crack. 

"  Not  much  unlike  unto  a  fire  in  stubble, 
Which,  sodain  spreading,  stil  the  flame  doth  double. 
And  with  quick  succour  of  soinn  southern  blast, 
Crick-crackling,  quickly  all  the  country  waste." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartai,  232,  X 

crick  et  (1),    *  crykett,      crylsette,   s. 

[O.  Fr.  criquet,  cret/uet  =  a  cricket ;  Wei. 
criciad ;  Dut.  kriek.  From  O.  Fr.  criquer  = 
to  creak,  to  rattle ;  Dut.  krikkraken  =  to 
crackle  ;  Wei.  cricellu  =  to  chirp.  (Skeat.)] 
[CREAK.] 
Ordinary  Language  and  Entomology  : 

1.  Sing. :  The  name  given  to  any  insects  of 
the  genus  Acheta,  or  of  the  tribe  Achetina. 
The  antenna;  are  long  and  tapering,  the  wings 
are   laid  flat  upon  the  back.    When  at  rest 
they  are  folded,  but  are  so  long  that  they 
project  behind  the  wing-casos.    The  tail  ends 
in  two  bristles,  besides  which  the  female  has 
an  ovipositor.    The  best  known  species  are 
the  following  :  The  Common  Cricket  or  House 
Cricket,   Acheta    domestica.      Its    appropriate 
habitat  is  the  kitchen  hearth,  where  it  makes 
its  presence  known  by  its  song.    The  Field 
Cricket  is  Acheta  camjiestris,  which  is  found 
in    burrows  among  stones   and    sand.     The 
Mole  Cricket,  Gryllotalpa  vnlgaris,  has  curious 
mole-like  hands  or  hand-like  organs,  admirably 
adapted  for  digging. 

"  Far  from  all  resort  and  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth." 

Hilton  :  II  Penttrota. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  English  name  of  the  Achetina, 
a  sub-family  of  Gryllidse,  or  it  may  be  made  a 
family  Achetid*  or  a  tribe  Achetina. 

cricket-bird,  s.  [So  called  from  the  note 
of  the  bird  resembling  that  of  the  cricket.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Ornith.  :  A  bird,  the  Grass- 
hopper Warbler,  Sylvia  locustella.  It  occurs 
in  Britain. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  te-e.    ey-a.    qu  =  kw. 


cricket— criminal 


crick  et  (2),  s.  [Fr.  criquet ;  the  remote 
etymology  is  uncertain.] 

1.  Sports :  The  national  game  of  England, 
played  by   two   sides,    generally    of   eleven 
players  each.      At  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
yards  apart  the  wickets,  that  is,  three  stumps, 
are  pitched ;  on  the  tops  of  these  stumps  are 
transverse  pieces  of  wood   called  bails.    As 
soon  as  it  has   been  determined  which  side 
is  to  bat  first,  the  game  begins.    The  bats- 
men take  their  places  one  at  each  wicket : 
the  players  on  the  opposite  side  are  placed 
in  different  positions  about  the  field,  wherever 
it  appears  most  advantageous  to  their  cap- 
tain.   [FIELD.]    One  bowls  the  ball  from  be- 
hind  the    bowling-crease    [CREASE]   at   one 
wicket,  and  endeavours  with  it  to  hit  the 
stumps  at  the  other  end.    This  the  batsman 
endeavours  to  prevent,  by  hitting  the  ball 
away  with  his  bat.    The  batsmen  must  not 
move  out  of  their  ground,  that  is,  outside  the 
popping-crease,  except  at  the  risk  of  being 
fut  out,  that  is,  of  having  to  give  up  batting 
to  another  of  their  own  side.    Should  the 
batsman  drive  the  ball  a  sufficient  distance, 
the  two  batsmen  endeavour  to  cross  from  one 
wicket  to  the  other  before  the  ball  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  wicket  by  the  fielders.   Each  time 
the  batsmen  thus  change  wickets  a  "run  "  is 
scored,  which  is  put  to  the  credit  of  the  striker. 
Should  one  of  them  fail  to  reach  his  ground  be- 
fore one  of  the  opposite  side  can  knock  the  bails 
off  the  stumps,  he  is  out.    A  batsman  can  also 
be  out  by  any  of  the  fielders  catching  a  ball 
hit  by  him  before  it  touches  the  ground,  or 
by  the  bowler  knocking  off  the  bails  of  his 
wicket,  or  if  he  places  any  part  of  his  body  in 
such,  a  position  as  to  prevent  the  ball  from 
hitting  the  wicket     When  all  the  players  of 
one  side  are  out,  the  other  side  begins  to  bat, 
while  their  opponents  take  their  places  in  the 
field,  and  the  game  is  won  by  the  side  which 
•cores  the  greatest  number  of  runs.    Cricket 
is  supposed  to  be  a  development  of  the  old 
English  game  of  club-ball  which  was  played 
with    a   crooked   stick      The  word  itself  is 
first  mentioned  in  1508.     [BOWLER,  INNINGS, 
FIELDER,  OVER,  s. ;  WICKET.] 

2.  A  low  stool,  or  a  low  table  or  portable 
Bhflf  for  kitchen  uses. 

cricket-ball,  s.  The  ball  used  in  the 
game  of  c«L'ket.  It  weighs  from  5J  to  5|  oz., 
anil  measures  from  9  to9J  in.  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  is  made  of  layers  of  cork  and  yarn, 
covered  with  thick  leather. 

cricket-bat,  s.  The  bat  used  in  the 
game  of  cricket  It  is  made  of  willow,  gene- 
rally with  a  cane  handle.  It  must  not  be  more 
than  38  in.  in  height,  or  4J  in.  in  width. 

cricket-club,  s.  A  club  associated  for 
the  purpose  of  playing  cricket.  The  chief 
club  in  England,  by  a  committee  of  which  the 
rules  of  cricket  as  now  played  were  drawn  up, 
is  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  whose  ground 
is  at  Lord's  in  London. 

crick -et-er,  s.  [Eng.  cricket;  -«r.]  One 
who  plays  the  game  of  cricket. 

"Stay,  here's  Knit,  fertile  In  pheasants,  cherries, 
hups,  yeomen,  codlings,  and  criclcetert."— Colemtm  the 
Younger :  J  he  Poor  Omtleman,  ch.  iv. 

crick -et-mg,  s.  [Eng.  cricket;  -ing.]  The 
act  of  playing  at  cricket. 

CTl'-cd,  in  compos.  [Or.  xpi'icoc  (krikos)  =  a 
ring.]  In  form  like  a  ring.  (Used  as  the  first 
element  in  a  compound  word.) 

crico  arytenoid,  a. 

Anat.  :  Partly  resembling  a  ring  and  partly 
a  pitcher.  There  are  crico-arytenoid  joints, 
ligaments,  and  muscles. 

crico  thyroid,  a. 

Anat. :  Partly  resembling  a  ring  and  partly 
a  door.  There  are  a  crico-thyroid  artery,  a 
membrane,  and  joints. 

".  .  .  the  thyro-hyoid  and  crico-thyroid  membrane*." 
— Toddt  Bomnan :  Phyriol.  Anat..  vol.  L,ch.  ill.,  p.  7*. 

Cn-cd'-dus,  s.  [Gr.  <cpnco;  (krikos)  =  &  ring, 
and  eiios  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes,  family 
Glyptodipterini,  and  the  sub-family  of  it  (un- 
named), which  has  cycloidal  scales.  Traquair 
places  the  genus  doubtfully  under  the  Holo- 
ptychiidae. 

cri'-cold,  o.    [Gr.  Kpiitos  (krikot)  =  a  ring,  and 
«!&>«  (eidos)  =  form,  shape.] 
Anat. :  In  form  resembling  a  signet  ring. 


cricoid  cartilage,  *. 

Anat. :  One  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx- 
It  is  a  ring  of  gristle,  forming  the  top  of  the 
trachea  or  windpipe. 

".  .  .  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilage*  and  the 
rings  of  the  trachea."— Todd  *  Bowman:  fhytiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  9L 

died,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [CRY,  v.] 

cri'-er,  *  cry'-er, «.    [Bug.  cry ;  -tr.} 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  cries  or  proclaims. 

2.  Spec. :  A  public  officer  appointed  to  pro- 
claim the  orders  or  directions  of  a  court,  «c. ; 
also  a  person  engaged  to  give  public  notice  in 
the  streets  of  matters  concerning  the  inhabit- 
ants.     [TOWN-CRIER.] 


Clike,  s.  [Dut.  kriek  =  a  cricket.]  A  small 
parasite  that  sometimes  infests  the  human 
body  ;  apparently  a  species  of  tick. 

"  Pidgin  Davie  clew  his  hafflt, 

H.  it  chin  thraug  o'  crikei  an'  flaea" 
Remaint  of  Xithtdale  Song,  p.  IOC.    (Jamieton.) 

*  criket,  s.    [CRICKET  (1),  s.] 

crile,  cryle,  s.    [CROVU] 

1.  A  dwarf. 

"The  tane  was  a  wee  bit  hurklin  criU  of  an  un- 
earthly thing,  as  shrink  it  an'  wan  as  he  had  lieu  seven 
years  i'  the  grave."— Brvmiie  of  Hoaibeck,  i.  13. 

2.  A  child  or  beast  that  has  not  thriven. 
(Jamieson.) 

crixn.  con.  [An  abbreviation  for  CRIMINAL 
CONVERSATION  (q.v.).] 

crime,  *  cryme,  s.  [Fr.  crime,  from  Lat. 
ci^lmen  =  an  accusation,  a  fault ;  Port,  crime; 
Ital.  crimiue.] 

*  1.  A  fault,  a  ground  of  accusation,  a  charge. 

"I  rue 
The  error  now  which  is  become  my  crime." 

Milton:  P.L.,lx..lin. 

2.  Any  act  contrary  to  some  law  human  or 
divine  ;  a  failure  to  perform  some  act  ordered 
by  law  ;  a  gross  violation  of  some  law. 

"  A  crime  or  misdemeanor,  is  an  act  committed  or 
omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding 
or  coiuiuaudittg  it."—Blaclutone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
eh.  i. 

f  A  varying  proportion  of  the  population  of 
all  countries  live  by  crime.  In  the  United 
States  crime  is  largely  due  to  recent  immi- 
grants, of  the  lowest  European  type. 

3.  Any  great  act  of  wickedness  ;  a  sin. 

"  No  crime  was  thine,  if  'tis  no  crime  to  love." 

Pope :  Xlen  on  an  Unfortunate  Loan. 

*  4.  The  cause  or  source  of  any  crime. 

-  Great  God  it  planted  in  that  blessed  itedd 
With  his  Almighty  baud,  and  did  it  call 
The  tree  of  life,  the  crime  of  our  first  fathers  fall." 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  46. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
crime,  vice,  and  sin : — "  A  crime  is  a  social 
offence  ;  a  vice  is  a  personal  offence  :  every 
action  which  does  injury  to  others,  either  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  is  a  crime;  that 
which  does  injury  to  ourselves  is  a  vice.  The 
crime  consists  in  a  violation  of  human  laws  ; 
the  vice  in  a  violation  of  the  moral  law ;  the 
sin  in  a  violation  of  the  Divine  law  :  the  sin, 
therefore,  comprehend*  both  the  crime  and 
the  vice;  but  there  are  many  sins  which  are 
not  crimes  and  rices :  crimes  are  tried  before  a 
human  court,  and  punished  agreeably  to  the 
sentence  of  the  judge  ;  vices  and  sifts  are 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  conscience  ; 
the  former  are  punished  in  this  world,  the 
latter  will  be  punished  in  the  world  to  come, 
by  the  sentence  of  the  Almighty  :  treason  is 
one  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes;  drunken- 
ness one  of  the  most  dreadful  vices ;  religious 
hypocrisy  one  of  the  most  heinous  sins. 
Crimes  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  repentance ; 
society  demands  reparation  for  the  injury 
committed :  vices  continue  to  punish  as  long 
as  they  are  cherished :  sins  are  pardoned 
through  the  atonement  and  mediation  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  on  the  simple  condition  of 
sincere  repentance.  Crimes  and  rices  disturb 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  they 
affect  men's  earthly  happiness  only  ;  sin  de- 
stroys the  soul,  both  for  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come :  crimes  sometimes  go  un- 
punished ;  hut  sin  carries  its  own  punish- 
ment with  it :  murderers  who  escape  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes  commonly 
suffer  the  torments  which  attend  the  commis- 
sion of  such  flagrant  sins.  Crimes  are  particu- 
lar acts  ;  vices  are  habitual  acts  of  commis- 
sion ;  sins  are  acts  of  commission  or  omission, 


habitual  or  particular  :  personal  security,  re- 
spect for  the  laws,  and  regard  for  one's  moral 
character,  operate  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  crimes  or  vices;  the  fear  of  God  deters  from 
the  commission  of  sin  .  .  ."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  crim« 
and  misdemeanour :  "  The  former  of  these 
terms  is  to  the  latter  as  the  genus  to  the 
species  ;  a  misdemeanour  is  in  the  technical 
sense  a  minor  crime.  House-breaking  is  under 
all  circumstances  a  crime ;  but  shop-lifting  or 
pilfering  amounts  only  to  a  misdemeanour. 
Corporeal  punishments  are  most  commonly 
annexed  to  crimes;  pecuniary  punishments 
frequently  to  misdemeanours.  In  the  vulgar 
use  of  these  terms,  misdemeanour  is  moreover 
distinguished  from  crime,  by  not  always  signi- 
fying a  violation  of  public  law,  but  only  of 
private  morals ;  in  which  sense  the  former 
term  implies  what  is  done  against  the  state, 
and  the  latter  that  which  offends  indivi- 
duals or  small  communities."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  crime -ful,  a.     [Eng.   crime;  ful(l).]      In- 

volving a  ground"  of  accusation  ;  criminal, 
wicked  ;  contrary  to  law  or  right. 

"  Sponged  and  made  blank  of  crimefid  record  all 
My  mortal  archives." 

Ttnnyion  :  St.  Simeon  Stylitet. 

*  crime -less,  a.    [Eug.  crime;  -less.]     Free 

from  crime  or  fault ;  faultless,  innocent. 
"  My  foes  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe. 
So  long  as  1  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimelcxs." 

Skatotp. :  S  Henry  VI.,  U.  i. 

crim  -in-al,  *  criminal!,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 
criminal ;  Lat.  criminalis,  from  crimen  (genit. 
erirainis)  =  a  crime,  a  charge  ;  Fr.  criminel; 
Ital.  criminale  ;  Port.  &.  bp.  criminal.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  things :  Of  the  nature  of  a  crime  ;  In- 
volving a  crime  ;  contrary  to  duty,  law,  or 
right. 

"  For  on  his  backe  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stelths,  and  pillage  several!. 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchas  criminal!.' 
Uperuer :  F.  «..  i.  iii.  !«. 

2.  Of  persons :   Guilty  of  a  crime ;  tainted 
with  crime. 

"  The  neglect  of  any  of  the  relative  duties,  renders 
us  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God."— Rugeri. 

IL  Law :  Relating  to  crimes  ;  opposed  to 
civil  (q.v.). 

"  The  discussion  and  admeasurement  of  which  (th« 
general  nature  of  crimet  and  their  punishment),  form* 


gener 

in  every  country  the  code  of  criminal  law."— Black- 
Hone  :  Comm.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ertm- 
inal  and  guilty :  "  Criminal  respects  the 
character  of  the  offence  ;  guilty  respects  the 
fact  of  committing  the  ofl'ence.  The  ertmin- 
ality  of  a  person  is  estimated  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  conduct  which  present 
themselves  to  observation  ;  his  guilt  requires 
to  be  proved  by  evidence.  The  criminality  is 
not  a  matter  of  question,  but  of  judgment ; 
the  guilt  is  often  doubtful,  if  not  positively 
concealed.  The  higher  the  rank  of  a  person, 
the  greater  his  criminality  if  he  does  not 
observe  an  upright  and  irreproachable  con- 
duct :  where  a  number  of  individuals  are 
concerned  in  any  unlawful  proceeding,  the 
difficulty  of  attaching  the  guilt  to  the  real 
offender  is  greatly  increased.  Criminality 
attaches  to  the  aider,  abettor,  or  encourager  ; 
but  guilt,  in  the  strict  sense,  only  to  the  per- 
petrator of  what  is  bad.  A  person  may  there- 
fore sometimes  be  criminal  without  being 
guilty.  He  who  conceals  the  offences  of  an- 
•ther  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
more  crimimil  than  the  guilty  person  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  guilty  without 
being  criminal:  the  hitter  designates  some- 
thing positively  bad,  but  the  former  is  quali- 
fied by  the  object  of  the  guilt.  Those  only 
are  denominated  criminal  who  offend  seriously, 
either  against  public  law  or  private  morals ; 
but  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  guilty,  either 
of  the  greatest  or  the  smaller  offences.  He 
who  contradicts  another  abruptly  in  conver- 
sation is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  politeness,  but 
he  is  not  criminal.  Criminal  is  moreover 
applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  thing  done; 
guiUy  is  mostly  applied  to  the  person  doing 
..."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Sy*on.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  guilty  of  a  crirae ;  one  who 
has  committed  some  great  offence  against 
law,  duty,  or  right ;  a  malefactor,  a  culprit^ 
a  felon. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Hn,  as;  expect.  Xeaophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sLan.    -tion,  -8ion-sfcun ;  (ion,  -sion  a  zhun,    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -Me,  die,  &c.  •=  bel,  deL 
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"  Suppose  a  civil  magistrate  should  hare  a  criminal 
brought  before  him,  accused,  (or  instance,  of  murder, 
burglary,  or  the  like,  and  the  fact  is  proved,  would  you 
not  have  him  in  that  case  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
that  the  law  has  awarded  to  all  such  malefactors  1  "— 
Sharp,  vol.  vt  ,  ser.  6. 

2.  One  who  is  accused  of  crime. 

"  Was  ever  criminal  forbid  to  plead  ? 
Curb  your  ill-manner'd  zeal. 

Dryden  :  Spanith  friar. 

*  3.  (PL)  :  Criminal  cases. 

"  By  the  civil  law,  albeit  probation,  especially  in 
criminate,  cannot  proceed  unless  the  defender  be  pre- 
sent, yet  the  chief  criminal  doctors  except  the  case  of 
lese  majesty."—  Stair  :  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  1S9. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  crim- 
inal, culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  and  convict  : 
"When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general  of  those 
who  by  offences  against  the  laws  or  regula- 
tions of  society  have  exposed  themselves  to 
punishment,  we  denominate  them  criminals  : 
when  we  consider  them  as  already  brought 
before  a  tribunal,  we  call  them  culprits  :  when 
we  consider  them  in  regard  to  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  their  character,  as  the  promoters  of 
evil  rather  than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  male- 
Jactors  :  when  we  consider  them  as  offending 
by  the  grosser  violations  of  the  law,  they  are 
termed  felons:  when  we  consider  them  as 
already  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  we 
denominate  them  convicts  ..."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

If  *  (1)  Criminal  conversation  : 

Law  :  An  action  for  adultery  committed 
with  a  married  woman.  Nominally  it  is  abo- 
lished by  laws  of  recent  enactment,  but  Its 
essence  remains  in  the  right  which  a  husband 
possesses  to  prosecute  the  adulterer,  claiming 
damages  against  him.  The  individual  arraigned 
generally  figures  as  co-respondent  in  a  suit, 
the  respondent  to  which  is  the  erring  wife, 
against  whom  the  injured  husband  may  peti- 
tion for  a  divorce  or  for  judicial  separation. 

(2)  Criminal  information  : 

Law:  An  action  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  nominally  atlhe  instance  of  the  Queen, 
without  a  previous  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury.  It  is  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  Ex  nfficio,  for 
misdemeanours  and  not  for  treasons  orfelonies. 
The  offences  for  which  it  is  put  in  force 
are  chiefly  blasphemy,  libelling  the  Queen's 
ministers  ;  and  (2)  By  an  individual,  with  the 
permission  of  tho  Court,  for  gross  batteries, 
riots,  immoralities,  libel,  &c. 

(3)  Criminal  jurisdiction  :  [JURISDICTION]. 

(4)  Criminal  law  : 

Law:  The  law  which  defines  what  wrong 
acts  are  serious  enough  to  be  considered 
crimes,  and  indicates  the  penalty  affixed  by 
the  legislature  to  each.  Formerly  it  was  al- 
most of  Draconian  severity,  but  the  exertions 
of  men  of  philanthropic  character,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  gave  rise  to  a  strong 
public  feeling  in  favor  of  humane  reform,  and 

unishment  has  now  become  much  less  severe. 

he  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  is  closely 
based  upon  that  of  England,  the  accused 
person,  for  example,  not  being  compelled  to 
testify,  as  in  most  other  countries.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  there  are  public  prose- 
cutors, the  district  attorneys,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  act  for  the  state  against  the  accused.  In 
gome  states  there  may  also  be  private  prosecu- 
tion. There  is  no  such  official  in  English  law. 

(5)  Criminal  letters  : 

Scots  Law  :  A  form  of  criminal  prosecution 
in  Scotland,  nominally  at  the  instance  of  the 
Crown,  corresponding  to  the  first  kind  of 
criminal  information  in  England.  (Criminal 
information.) 

(6)  Criminal  prosecution  :  , 
Scots  Law  :  The  whole  proceedings  in  a  pro- 

secution of  a  person  for  a  criminal  offence. 

(7)  Criminal  statutes  : 

Law  :  Statutes  relating  to  crimes. 

t  crim'-In-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  criminal;  -ist.] 
One  versed  in  criminal  law.  (Sprague.) 

crim  i  nal  i-ty,  *.  [Eng.  criminal;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  criminal  or  guilty  ; 
guilt. 

"  He  had  almost  as  much  as  declared  his  conviction 
of  her  criminality  last  night."—  C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre, 
oh.  i  vi 


p 
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'-in-al-ly^  adv.      [Eng.  criminal  ;    -ly.] 
In  a  criminal  or  guilty  manner  ;  guiltily. 

"  As  our  thoughts  extend  to  all  subjects,  they  may  be 
criminally  employed  on  <M."—liogert. 

*  crim'-in  al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  criminal  ;  -nest.] 
Criminality. 


"It  being  no  undertaking  of  ours  to  confess  first, 
and  then  excuse  our  schism,  or  avert  the  criminalneu 
of  it."—  Hammond  :  Workt,  vol.  11.,  p.  181. 

crim'-in-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  criminatus,  pa.  par. 
of  criminor  =  to  accuse  ;  crimen  =  a  crime,  a 
charge.] 

1.  To  accuse  of  or  charge  with  a  crime. 

".  .  .  divers  have  been  pleased  to  take  occasion  to 
criminate  the  Bible,  as  if.  its  bulk  considered,  it  were 
but  a  barren  book."—  Boylt  :  Worla,  voL  li.,  p.  283. 

2.  To  involve  in  a  crime  ;  to  render  liable  to 
a  charge. 

"  Both  were  impelled  by  the  strongest  pressure  of 
hope  and  fear  to  criminal  hiui."—Mumulai/  :  Hist. 
Eng,,  ch.  v.  * 

crim'-in-a-ted,  pa.  pa.  or  o.    [CRIMINATE.] 

crim  -in-a-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [CRIMI- 
NATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  accusing,  charging, 
or  involving  in  a  crime. 

crim-in-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  criminatio.]  The 
act  of  accusing  ;  an  accusation,  a  charge. 

"  The  time  of  the  Privy  Council  was  occupied  by  the 
crimination!  and  recriminations  of  the  adverse  par- 
ties."— JUacaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  viL 

*  crim-in-a'-tive,  a.    [Eng.  criminate)  ;  -voe.  ] 

Pertaining  to  or  containing  a  charge,  or  accu- 
sation ;  criminatory  ;  accusing. 

"  The  courtiers  are  often  furious  and  .  .  .  crimina- 
tive against  the  judges."—  Jforth  :  Life  of  Lord  Ouilford, 
i.  200.  (Daniel.) 

*  Crlm-in-a'-t6r-y,  a.       [Eng.    criminat(e)  ; 
-ory.]    The  same  as  CRIMINATIVE  (q.v.). 

"  And  now  doted  the  criminatory  evidence,  and 
now  the  prisoner  waa  asked  the  thrilling  and  awful 
question,  'what  he  had  to  say  in  his  own  behalf  1"— 
Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer  :  Eugene  Aram,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  iv. 

*  crim'-in-ous,  a.    [Lat.  criminosus.  ] 

I.  Of  persons  :  Criminal,  guilty. 
"They  are  led  manacled  after  him  as  less  criminma  ." 


II.  Of  things : 

1.  Criminal ;  exceedingly  wicked  or  guilty. 

"The  punishment  that  belongs  to  that  great  and 
criminout  guilt,  is  the  forfeiture  of  his  right  and 
claim,  to  all  mercies,  which  are  made  over  to  him  by 
Christ." — Hammond. 

2.  Involving  a  heavy  charge ;  heinous. 

"  He  perceived  him  to  be  more  estranged  than  before 
time  through  the  Maunders  and  criminout  imputa- 
tions which  M.  Lollivs,  companion  and  governour  to 
the  saide  Caivs,  had  put  into  his  head?'— B olland  : 
Suetoniut,  p.  94. 

crim'-in-OUS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  criminous ; 
-ly.]  In  a  criminal  manner ;  guiltily,  wickedly, 
criminally. 

"  Some  particular  duties  of  piety  and  charity,  which 
were  most  criminoutly  omitted  before." — Hammond. 

crim  in  ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  criminout ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  crimiuous  ;  cri- 
minality, guilt. 

"  I  could  never  be  convinced  of  any  such  criminnut- 
neu  in  him,  as  willingly  to  expose  his  life  to  the 
stroke  of  Justice,  and  malice  of  bis  enemies."— King 
Charlet. 

crim'-o-sln,  a.  &  s.    [CRIMSON.] 

'  crimp  (1),  a.  [Connected  with  crumbk, 
crumb,  &c.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  Friable,  brittle,  easily  crushed  or 
crumbled. 

"Now  the  fowler,  warn'd 
By  these  good  omens,  with  swift  early  steps. 
Treads  the  crimp  earth,  ranging  through  fields  and 
glades."  Phttipt. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  consistent ;  not  forcible  ;  weak. 

ar  back- 
ves,  and 
his  tenants  stick  by  hlm."—Arbulhnot:  John  Bull. 

*  Climp  (2),  *  crimpe,  a.  [A  contr.  of  scrimp 
(q.v.),  or  perhaps  a  softened  form  of  cramped.] 
Scarce,  cramped. 

crimp,  v.t.  [An  attenuated  form  of  cramp 
(q.v!) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  krimpen ;  Sw.  krympa  ; 
Ger.  krimpen  =  to  shrink.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  curl  or  crimple. 


2.  To  pinch,  to  seize. 

3.  To  decoy  into  any  service  or  cause. 
"Coaxing  and  courting  with  Intent  to  crimp  him.' 

—Carlyle  :  Mitcrll.,  Hi.  197.    (Kama.) 
IL  Technically: 
L  Cookery:  (See  extract). 


"  The  operation  of  crimpinofish  consists  In  dividing 
the  muscular  fibre  before  it  has  become  rigid,  anu 
immersing  it  In  sprinit-water.  A  small  part  treated 
in  this  manner  contracts  and  hardens  vithtn  five 
minutes."— Mayo:  Phytiol.,  p.  88. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  decoy  into  military  or  naval  service. 

(2)  To   decoy  into   a   low   lodging-house. 

[CRIMP  (2),  S.] 

*  crimp  (1),  s.    [Etym.  unknown.]    A  game  at 
cards. 

"  Laugh,  and  keep  company,  at  gleek  or  crimp." 
B.  Jonion  :  Jfagn.  Ladf. 

crimp  (2),  s.    [CRIMP,  v.} 

1.  Naut.  &  Mil. :  One  who  decoys  men  into 
the  military  or  naval  services  ;  one  who,  having 
first  plied  men  well  with  drink,  induces  them 
to  sign  articles  aud  ship  as  sailors. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  low  lodging-house,  into 
which  sailors  and  others  are  decoyed  and  then 
robbed. 

3.  A  dealer  in  coals.    (Provincial.) 

"The  brokers  of  these  coals  are  called  crimp*."— />« 
Foe:  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  ii.  144. 

*  crimp-sergeant,  s.  A  sergeant  who 
was  sent  forth  to  "crimp"  or  decoy  young 
men  into  the  army. 

•  crimp' -age,  ».     [Eng.    crimp  (2) ;    -age.] 
The  act  or  system  of  crimping ;  the  money 
paid  to  a  crimp  for  men  shipped  as  sailors. 
The  system  is  now  illegal. 

crimped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRIMP,  v.] 

crimp  -er,  s.    [Eng.  crimp;  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :    One  who   or   that  which 
crimps. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Shoemaking :  A  curved  board  over  which 
the  upper  of  a  boot  or  shoe  is  stretched,  to 
give  it  the  required  shape. 

2.  Toilet :  A  double  pin  or  any  similar  con- 
trivance in  which  hair  is  crimped  so  that  it 
may  acquire  a  wavy  appearance. 

3.  Fabric :  A  machine  for  crimping  or  ruf- 
fling textile  fabrics  has  usually  a  pair  of  fluted 
rollers  between  which  the  article  is  passed,  in 
which  are  two  fluted  cylinders,  the  lower  in 
fixed  bearings,  the  upper  vertically  adjustable ; 
one  or  both  being  hollow  for  the  reception  of 
a  heated  iron. 

4.  Wire-working : 

(1)  A  machine   in  which  wire  is  given  a 
sinuous  form,  to  adapt  it  the  more  readily  to 
take  its  position  in  woven  wire-work. 

(2)  A  machine  in  which  wire-cloth  is  crimped 
by  pressure  between  dies,  each  of  which  has 
projecting  teeth  which  come  opposite  the  in- 
terdental spaces  of  the  other  die. 

5.  Saddlery :   A    press  or  break  in   which 
leather  is  moulded  into  form  between  dies. 
(Knight.) 

crimp -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRIMP,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  curling  or  crimp- 
ling. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  crimping  fish. 

2.  The  act  or  system  of  decoying  men  into 
the  naval  or  military  services. 

"There  was.  in  the  Transatlantic  possessions  of  the 
crown,  a  great  demand  for  labour ;  and  this  demand 
was  partly  supplied  by  a  system  of  crimping  and 
kidnapping  at  the  principal  English  seaport*,"  —  Ma- 
caulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

crimping  house,  s.  A  low  lodging- 
house  into  wTiich  men  are  decoyed,  afterwards 
plied 'with  drink  and  induced  to  sign  articles 
as  sailors  or  to  enlist  as  soldiers. 

crimping  iron,  s.  An  instrument  for 
pinching,  puckering,  or  fluting  cap-fronts, 
frills,  skirts,  &c.  [CRIMPER,  II.  3.] 

crimping  machine,  s.    [CRIMPER.] 

crimping  pin,  s.  An  instrument  for 
pinching  or  puckering  the  border  of  a  lady's 
cap. 

t  crimp'-le,  v.t.  [A  dimin.  or  freq.  form  of 
crimp  (q.v.).]  To  contract,  to  corrugate,  to 
shrink,  to  curl  up  or  together. 

"  He  passed  the  cautery  through  them,  and  accord- 
ingly crimpUd  them  up."—  Wiuman :  Surgery. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     as,  ce     e.     ey     a.    qu  =  few. 
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crimp  -led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRIMPLE.] 

Crlmp'-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRIMPLE.] 
A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  -As  subst.  :  The  act  of  contracting,  corru- 

gating, or  curling. 

crim  son,  *  crimosin,  *  crimosyn, 
*  crimosinc,  *  crcmosine,  *  cram 
mysyn,  a.  &  s.  [Qer.  karmesin:  Fr.  era- 
moist;  Sp.  carmesi  ;  Port  carmesim  ;  Ital. 
cremosi,  cremisi,  chermisi,  cremisino,  car- 
mesino  ;  Low  Lat.  carmesinus  ;  all  from 
Arab,  quarmazi  =  pertaining  to  the  kerraes  ; 
yuarmaz,  quermez=t\ie  cochineal  insect.  Mahn 
and  Skeat  believe  this  to  be  from  Sans,  krimija 
=  produced  from  a  worm  :  krimi  =  a  worm, 
and  jan  =  to  generate.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Red  with  a  slight  admixture  of  blue, 
the  colour  of  blood,  of  a  blush,  of  lips  in  the 
sanguine  temperament,  of  some  flowers,  and 
occasionally  of  parts  of  the  sky. 

"  Early,  before  the  Morne  with  cremoiin  ray 
The  wiudowes  of  bright  heaven  opened  had." 

Spenier:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  S. 

"  Of  those,  the  famed  in  song,  who  proudly  died 
When  Rio  Verde  roll'd  a  cHmton  tide." 

Hi'  a  in  in  :  The  Abencerrage. 

2.  Fig.  (Of  a  sin  or  fault)  :  Deep  dyed  in  its 
guilt.     It  is  founded  on  the  following  passage 
in  Isaiah  i.  18  :  "...  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow  ;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool." 

B.  As  stibst.  :  Red  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  blue.    [A.  1.] 

"  Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a  maid  yet  rosed 
over  with  the  virgin  crinuon  of  modesty,  ...?"— 
Shaketp.  :  Henry  I'.,  v.  2. 

J  Obvious  compounds  :  Crimson  -  lined, 
crimson-spotted. 

crimson  clover,  s.  The  common  name 
given  by  agriculturists  to  Trifolium  incarna- 
tum. 

crimson  threaded,  a.  Marked  with 
thin  or  fine  lines  of  red. 

"  When  from  crimton-threaded  lips 
Silver-treble  laughter  trilleth." 

Tennyion  :  Lilian,  ill. 

crimson  warm,  a.    Warm  to  redness. 

t  crfm'-son,  v.t.  &  i.    [CRIMSON,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  dye  with  crimson  ;  to  make 
crimson  or  red  ;  to  redden. 

44  ...  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  In  thy  spoil,  and  crimsarid  in  thy  lethe." 
Shaketp.  :  Jullui  Cottar,  iii.  1. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be<v>me  crimson  or  red  ;  to 
be  suffused  with  a  crimson  or  red  colour  ;  to 
redden. 


Quincty. 

crim  soned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRIMSON,  v.] 

crim  son  ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <fes.  [CRIMSON,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  making  of  a  crim- 

son colour  ;    the  act  or  state   of   becoming 

crimson. 

Cri'-nal,  a.     [Lat.  crinalis,  from  ertnis=hair.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hair. 

"  It  [hair]  Is  usually  parted  in  the  centre,  from  the 
erinal  front  line  to  the  nape  of  the  neck."—  Burton  : 
Lake  Region*  of  Cent.  Equat.  Africa,  p.  85,  §  1. 

t  crl-na'-ted,  a.    [Lat.  crinis  =  hair.]    Hav- 
ing or  wearing  hair  ;  hairy  ;  crinose. 

*  Clinch  (1),  crintch,  v.i.    [CRINOE,  t>.]    To 
crouch  together. 

"  How  now  ?  what  makes  you  sit  downe  so  tenderly  ? 
you  crintch  in  your  buttocks  like  old  father  Pater 
patria."—  Trimming  nf  Thamat  Xathe,  1527.  (Naret.) 

*  Clinch  (2),  v.t.    [CRANCH,  CRUNCH.] 

*  crin'-cum,  crin'  -kum,  s.   [Cf.  grincomes.  ] 
An  old  slang  name  for  the  venereal  disease 
(gen.  in  pi.). 

"  For  Jealousy  is  but  a  kind, 
Of  clap  and  crincum  of  the  mind.' 

Butler:  Hndibnn,  III.,  i.  T04. 

•crine,  cryne,  v.i.    [Gael,  crion  =  to  wither 
away.] 

1.  To  shrink,  to  shrivel,  by  reason  of  heat, 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  otherwise. 

"  All  witch  but  tlcht  of  thy  greit  micht  ay  crinit." 
Police  of  JJonour,  iii.  M. 


H  One  who  is  shrivelled  by  age  is  said  to  be 
crynit  in. 

I  half  belie  foriue.it  ay  in  feild, 
And  now  sae  lang  half  born  the  scheild, 
That  I  am  crynit  in  for  eild 
This  lit  If,  at  ye  may  se." 

Evergreen,  i.  263,  st.  13. 

2.  It  is  used  improperly  by  Douglas,  to  de- 
note the  action  of  diminishing  money  by  clip- 
ping it. 

"Sum  treitcheour  crynii  the  cunye,  and  kepis  corne 
stakkis."  Virgil,  238,  54. 

*  crine,  s.    [Lat.  crinis  =  hair.]    Hair. 

"  Priests  whose  sacred  crine 
Felt  never  razor. " 
Sylvester :  Du  Bartai,  p.  482.    (Latham.) 

crmed,  a.     [Lat.  crinis  =  hair.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  in  blazonry  for  an  animal 
having  its  hair  of  a  different  tincture. 

*  Clin-et,  s.     [Lat.  crin(is)  =  hair,  and  Eng. 
dim.  suff.  -et.]    A  very  fine  hair-like  feather  ; 
a  black  feather  on  a  hawk's  head.    (Gascoyne  : 
Works,  1587.)    (HaUiwell.) 

cringe,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.S.  cringan,  crincgan,  crin- 
can.] 
*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  contract,  to  draw  together. 

"  The  pope  cringed  ...  in  the  Italian  way,  but  said 
he  had  not  time  then  to  hear  those  papers.'  —  Harriet  : 
HM.  of  the  Reformation  (1531). 

2.  To  distort. 

"Whip  him,  fellows, 

Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face. 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy." 

Shaketp. :  Ant.  t  Cleop.,  iii.  13. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bend  lowly  and  humbly  to 
any  one  ;  to  crouch,  to  fawn,  to  pay  servile 
court  to. 

"  Flatterers  have  the  flexor  muscles  so  strong,  that 
they  are  always  bowing  and  cringing."—  Arbuthnot. 

t  cringe,  s.  [CRINGE,  v.  ]  Humble  bowing 
or  fawning  ;  servile  court  or  flattery. 

"  They  (what  can  they  less  ?1 
Make  Just  reprisals :  and  with  cringe  and  shrug. 
And  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her." 

Cowper  :  Took,  bk.  ii.,  644-6. 

*  cringe '-ling,  s.    [Eng.  cringe,  s.  ;  dim.  suff. 

-ling.]    A   cringer,  a  servile  courtier  or  flat- 
terer ;  a  fawner. 

t  Ciing'-er,  s.  [Eng.  cring(e);  -er.]  One  who 
cringes  or  pays  servile  court  to  another ;  a 
flatterer,  a  fawner. 

cring'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRINGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  paying   servile 
court  to  or  fawning  upon  one. 

"A  small  matter  it  was  which  turn'd  him  [Jehoash] 
from  following  the  ways  of  God,  in  which  he  had  made 
so  good  a  beginning,  he  was  moved  only  by  the  flat- 
teries, bowings,  and  cringingt  of  his  wicked  courtiers 
to  him.''— Goodwin :  Workt,  voL  lit,  pt.  i,  p.  193. 

t  crfng'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cringing;  -ly.] 
In  a  cringing,  servile,  or  fawning  manner. 

crfn'-gle,  s.  [Dut.  krinkel  =  a  curl,  a  bend  ; 
Icel.  kringla  =  a  circle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  withe  for  fastening  a  gate. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  rope  made  into  a  grommet  and 
containing  a  thimble,  and  worked  into  the 
bolt-rope  of  a  sail  for  the  attachment  of  a 
bridle  or  other  rope.      The   head-cringle    is 
lashed  by  the  head-earing  to  the  strops  on  the 
yard-arm.    The  cringles  on  the  leech  are  for 
the  attachment  of  the  reef-tackle. 

*  crJn-I-CUl'-tn-ral,  a.     [Lat.  crinis  =  hair ; 
cultura  =  cultivation,  culture.]     Relating  to 
the  culture  or  growth  of  the  hair. 

crin'-I-ger,  *.    [Lat.  =  hair- bearing,  hairy.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Thrushes,  belonging  to 
the  family  Merulidse,  and  comprehending  those 
species  which  have  strong  setae  on  the  bill, 
and  whose  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
have  sometimes  a  setaceous  termination. 

*  crf-nig'-er-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  criniger  =  bear- 
ing hair;    Eng.   adj.   suff.  -nus.]    Bearing  or 
overgrown  with  hair  ;  hairy. 

*  crf-nlp'-ar-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  crinis  =  hair  ; 
pario  =  to"  produce.]    Hair-producing. 

"Bears'  grease  or  fat  is  also  in  great  request,  being 
supposed  to  hare  a  criniparoitt  or  hair  -  producing 
quality."— Poetry  of  Anti- Jacobin,  p.  83  (note).  {Datiet.) 

*  crl-ni-tal,  a.    [Eng.  crinit(e);  -al.]    Hairy; 
as  applied  to  a  star,  having  a  tail  or  train. 

"  He  the  star  crinitnl  adoreth." 

Stanyhurlt  :  <Snrid,  ii.  726. 


cri'-nite,  a.    [Lat.  crinitua  —  hairy ;  crinis  = 
hair.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  Hairy. 

2.  Fig.  :  Having  a  tail  or  train  of  light  liko 
a  tuft  of  hair. 

"  How  comate,  crinite,  caudate  stars  are  fonn'd." 
Fairfax:  Tan.  xiv.  44. 

II.  Bot.  :    Bearded ;   covered  with  hair  in 
small  tufts. 

*  ciin'-I-tor-y",   a.     [Eng.    crinite) ;    -ory.] 
Relating  to  or  consisting  of  hair. 


Ing."— Th 


me  every  vestige  of  its  crinitory  cover- 
Hook:  Gilbert  Ourney,  vol.  ii.,  cb.  Ui. 


*  crin  kle,     crenclo,  '  crinckle,  v.i.  kt. 
[Dut.  krinkelen  —  to  curl,  to  wind.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  wind  in  and  out ;  to  make 
short  frequent  bends  and  turns  ;  to  be  formed 
in  crinkles. 

"  Unless  some  sweetness  at  the  bottom  He, 
Who  caret  for  all  the  crinkling  of  the  pie?" 
King:  Cookery. 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  or  construct  with  fre- 
quent bends  and  turns ;  to  mould  into  in- 
equalities. 

11  And  for  the  house  Is  crencled  to  and  fro. 
And  bath  so  queinte  waies  for  to  go, 
For  it  is  shapen  as  the  luase  is  wrought.'' 
Chaucer  :  Leg.  of  ttood  Women;  Ariadne. 

crin  kle,  s.  [CRINGLE,  *.]  A  wrinkle,  a 
twist,  a  short  bend  or  turn. 

"It  is  the  crinkle*  in  this  glass  making  object* 
appear  double,  .  .  ."— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  pt  ill., 
ch.  26. 

*  crinkle-crankle,  s.    A  wrinkle. 

"  Full  of  crinkle-cramklet." — Cotgrave. 

*  crin'-kled,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [CRINKLE,  t>.] 

*  crm'-kling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRINKLE,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  twist,  a  short  bend  or  turn. 

"...  so  many  windlesses  and  crinHingt,  before  It 
come  to  the  sea.  —  Sollinihed :  Ditc.  of  Brit.,  ch.  rv. 

2.  A  rumpling  or  crackling  ;  a  squeaking. 

"  The  curious  crinkling  of  a  silke  stocking."—  Return 
from  Parnatna,  1606.  (ffarei.) 

Clin'-kljf,  a.  [Eng.  crinkle);  -y.]  Pull  of 
crinkles  or  twists  ;  much  twisted  or  wrinkled ; 
having  short  bends  or  turns. 

*  crin  kum-cran  -kum,    s.      [A    redupL 
form   from   crinkle  (q.v.).]      A  twisting   or 
bending  about ;  a  zig-zag ;   anything  much 
ornamented  or  carved. 

"All  taste,  zig-zag,  crinkum-crankum,  in  and  out; 
right  and  left.  —Colman  t  Oarriek:  Claud.  Mar- 
riage, ii.  2. 

cri'-no  (pi.  crlnones),  s.  [Lat.  crinis  =  the 
hair.] 

1.  Med.  (pi):  A  disease  characterised  by 
the  growth  of  rigid  black  hairs  from  the  skin 
of  the  back,  arms,  and  legs,  attended  by  febrile 
symptoms  and  emaciation.    It  affects  infants. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Entozoa  infesting 
chiefly  horses  and  dogs. 

cri'-noid,  a.  &  ».    [Gr.  Kpivov  (krinori)  =  s 

lily,  and  elfio?  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Zool.  £  Palaont. :  Pertaining  pr  relating  to 
the  Echinoderms  of  the  order  Crinoidea  (q.v.). 
(Owen.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  order  Cri- 
noidea. 

"  Of  crinoidt.  or  the  lily-shaped  tenants  of  the  deep 
.  .  . '— Murchiton  :  Siluria,  ch.  viU. 

cri-noi'-dal,  a.  [Eng.  <fec.  crinoid  (q.v.),  and 
suff.  -al.]  "Pertaining  to  crinoids,  abounding 
in  crinoids  or  their  remains. 

If  Crinoidal  limestone : 

Geol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  certain 
slates  studded  with  the  broken  joints  of  en- 
crinital  stems.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Encrinital  Marble. 

cri-noi'-dS-a,  s.  pi.  [CRINOID.]  [Prom  the 
lily-like  appearance  of  the  stalked  and  branched 
animals  so  named.] 

1.  Zool. :  Crinoideans.  An  order  of  Echino- 
dermata,  in  which  the  body  is  fixed  during 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  existence  of  the 
animal  to  the  sea-bottom,  by  means  of  a 
longer  or  shorter  jointed  and  flexible  stalk. 
There  are  five  to  ten  "  arms,"  each  provided 
with  branches  or  pinnulce  ;  the  body  is  corn- 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =L 
- cian, -tian  =  shan.    -tion, -sion     shun;  -tion, -sion     zhun.      -tious, -sious. -clous  =  shus.     -gle, -kle,  &c.  -  gel,  k$l. 
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posed  of  articulated  plates,  perforated  cen- 
trally by  a  canal.  The  mouth  is  central  and 
looks  upwards.  The  embryo  is  free.  At  the 
summit  of  the  stem  is  placed  a  calyx.  The 
Crinoidea  are  divided  into  three  families — (1) 


curaoiDEA  (SEA-LILY). 


Cystocrinidae,  found  only  fossil,  (2)  Encrinidse 
or  Sea-lilies,  and  (3)  Comatulidse  (Hair-stars), 
the  last  two  both  recent  and  fossil.  The 
living  Crinoids,  however,  are  but  few,  and 
occur  sparingly  in  most  seas.  The  Peutacri- 
nidse  are  stalked  during  the  whole  of  their 
existence,  while  the  Comatulidse  are  ulti- 
mately free.  The  Crinoidea  are  called  also 

PlNNIORADA  (q.V.). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Crinoidea  are  found  from 
Silurian  times  on  through  the  whole  Palseo- 
zoic  period,  reaching  their  maximum  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks.  Other  forms  flourish 
through  the  whole  Mesozoic  period.  Most  of 
these  are  stalked,  but  forms  resembling  the 
modern  Comatula  have  been  found  in  the 
Jurassic  and  the  Cretaceous  rocks.  (Nichol- 
son, <tc.) 

crr-noT-de-ans,  s.  pi.    [CRINOIDEA.] 

Zool. :  The  English  book-name  of  the  Cri- 
noidea (q.v.). 

crin' -6-line,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  crinis  =  hair, 
and  linum  =  flax.] 

Fabric :  Originally,  a  horse-hair  and  cotton 
fabric  for  setting  out  a  lady's  skirts.  The 
term  is  now  commonly  applied  to  the  hoop- 
skirt,  which  has  its  periods  of  revival.  Hoops 
were  worn  in  1740  three  feet  across  the  hips. 
(Knight.) 

"One  can  move  «o  much  more  quietly  without 
crinolin*.' —  Miu  range:  The  Trial. 

If  The  modern  crinoline,  by  that  specific 
name,  came  into  fashion  in  France  and  Eng- 
land in  1855. 

cri'  nose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  crinosvs,  from  Class. 
Lat.  crinis  =  hair.]  Hairy. 

*  di-noV-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  crinos(e) ;  -ity.]    The 
quality  of  being  crinose  or  hairy  ;  hairiness. 

crT-num,  s.  [Latinised  form  of  Gr.  xpivov 
(krinon)  =  a  lily  of  any  kind.  The  Latin  word 
used  by  Pliny  is  crinon,  not  crinum.  Crinum 
is  Mod.  Lat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Endogens,  order  Amarylli- 
daceae,  tribe  Amarylleae.  The  perianth  is  long 
and  tubular,  with  the  limb  reflexed  or  equal ; 
the  stamens  six,  the  capsule  membranous, 
bursting  unequally ;  the  seeds  globose.  The 
species  are  very  beautiful.  They  are  orna- 
ments of  our  gardens.  Crimtm  asiaticum  is 
the  Poison  Bulb  of  the  East  Indies.  It  has  a 
cylindrical  bulb,  which  remains  above  the 
ground.  It  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  is  used 
in  the  East  Indies  to  produce  vomiting  after 
poison  has  been  taken.  Crinum  elegans  was 
introduced  into  greenhouses  from  the  East 
Indies  in  1823,  and  C.  amabile  more  recently. 
The  latter  is  now  common. 

01-1-89' -er-as,  s.  [Or.  icpio«  (fcrio*)  =  a  ram, 
and  Kt'pat  (/.eras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cephalopodous  Mol- 
luscs, family  Ammonitids.  The  shell  is  dis- 
coidal,  but  the  whorls  are  not  in  contact. 
Thirteen  species  are  known.  They  occur  in 
Britain  and  France  from  the  Neocomian  to 
the  Upper  Greensand. 

•  cri-S'-cer-ate,   *.      [Mod.  Lat.  criocer(as), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

Palaiont. :  A  fossil  of  the  genus  Crioceras, 
(q.v.X  Mo*e  generally  written  Crioceratite 

(q.v.V 


Cli-O'-oer'-a-tite,   s.     [Mod.    Lat.    crioceras 

(genit.  crioceratis)  (q.v.),  and  suff.  -ite  (q.v.).] 

Palasont. :  A  fossil  of  the  genus  Crioceras. 

[CBIOCKRATE.] 

cri-6-$e'r'-i-d8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crincer(as) 
and  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Tetramerous  Beetles, 
akin  to  the  Chrysomelidse,  in  which  they  are 
merged  by  some  entomologists.  Type,  Crio- 
ceris  (q.v.). 

cri-69'-er-is,  s.  [Gr.  <rpio«  (krio$)  =  a  ram, 
and  K<r'pac  (items)  =  a  horu.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  by  some  placed 
under  the  Chrysomelidse,  by  others  made  the 
type  of  a  family  Crioceridse  (q.v.).  Sharp  iu 
1871  enumerated  three  British  species.  One — 
Crioceris  asparagi — is  the  Asparagus  Beetle. 
The  perfect  insect  and  the  larva,  the  latter 
like  green  jelly,  may  be  seen  in  the  south  of 
England  on  asparagus  plants. 

cri  6-Sphinx,  s.  [Gr.  Kpi6<r<f>iyf  (kriosphingx) 
=  (see  def.),  icpios  (trios)  =  a  goat,  and  o-^uyj 
(sphingx)  =  a  sphinx.] 

Egypt.  Myth. :  The  name  given  by  Herodotus 
to  a  sphinx  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  with  the  head  of  a  man 
or  of  a  woman.  No  Greek  sphinxes  seem  to 
have  been  of  this  type  ;  all  are  Egyptian. 

*  cri'-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  cry;  -OILS.]  Clamorous, 
noisy. 

"A  fool  womman  and crioui."—  Wycliffe :  Prov.  IT.  13. 

*crippe,s.     [For  scrip  (q.v.).]     A  scrip,  a  bag. 
"  This  sustynaunce  is  in  my  crippe."—Poiit.  Relig. 
and  Loot  Poemt,  p.  156. 

crip  pid',  pa.  par.  or  part.  adj.  [See  def.] 
Perhaps  a  variant  of  crimped  =  pinched, 
squeezed.  (N.E.D.)  It  occurs  in  Wyeliffe's 
Bible  (Lev.  xxii.  24). 

crip  pic,  *  crccplc,  *  crcpel,  *  creple, 

•  crcpul,   *  crcpyll,  *  cripel,  *  cripil, 

*  criplc,   *  crupcl,   *  cruppcl,    *  cry- 
pyllc,  s.  &  o.     [A.S.  crepel,  from  creopan  =  to 
creep,  cognate  wtth  O.  H.  Ger.  kriipel;  M.  H. 
Ger.   kriipel,    kruppel;    Icel.    kryppill;    Dut. 
kreupel ;    Dan.    krobling,    krybe  =  to   creep ; 
Ger.  kriippel.] 

A.  -4s  subst. :  One  who  having  lost  or  want- 
ing the  use  of  his  limbs  is  unable  to  walk ; 
one  who  creeps,  halts,  or  limps. 

"  As  you  see  yourself  so  shamefully  halt,  that  neuer 
lame  cripple  that  lay  impotent  by  the  walles  in  creping 
oute  vnto  a  dole,  halted  half  so  sore."— Sir  T.  More  : 
Worket,  p.  112G. 

R.  As  adj. :  Crippled,  lame  ;  without  the 
use  of  one's  limbs. 

"And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night, 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp." 
Shaketp. :  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (chorus). 

cripple-justice,  s.  A  designation  con- 
temptuously given  to  one  who  is  lame,  and  at 
the  same  time  proud  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance. 

cripple  men,  s.  pi.  Oat-cakes  toasted 
before  the  fire,  probably  denominated  from 
the  crooked  shape  they  often  assume  from 
being  set  on  edge  while  toasting.  (Scotch.) 

cripple  timber,  s.  Studding  or  scant- 
ling used  in  narrowing  situations,  where  they 
are  necessarily  shorter  than  their  fellows,  as 
the  cripple-studding  from  the  rafters  to  the 
floor-joists  in  attics  finished  with  a  collar- 
beam  ceiling.  A  jack-timber.  (Knight.) 

crip   pie,  v.t.  &  i.    [CRIPPLE,  *.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  lame ;  to  deprive  of  the 
use  of  tin-  limbs  ;  to  lame. 

"  Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  Tilde, 
He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child." 

Hcott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  lit  13. 

2.  Fig. :    To  disable  ;    to   deprive    of   the 
power  of  moving  or  exerting  oneself. 

"  Does  Russia  desire  to  extend  her  own  territory,  or 
to  cripple  her  natural  foe.  or  to  benefit  oppressed 
fellow  Christians,  or  to  provide  herself  with  means  of 
future  aggression  t"—r«m««,  Nov.  16,  1877. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  creep,  to  walk  as  a  cripple. 

"  He  iT«peth  cripelandr  forth."— Beitiary,  180. 

crip   pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRIPPLE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Lame,  lamed  ;  deprived  of  the  use 
of  the  limbs. 


2.  Fig.  :  Disabled. 

••  Away,  with  a  hop  and  a  Jump,  went  Paul, 
And,  as  he  whistled  along  the  hall, 
Entered  Jane,  the  crippled  crone." 

Longfellow  :  The  Blind  Girl  of  Cattel-Cuttle. 

*  crlp'-ple-dom,   s.     [Bug.   cripple;    -dom.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  cripple. 

"  What  with  my  crippledom  and  thy  piety  .  .  ."— 
C.  Reade :  Cloiiter  and  Hearth,  ch.  Iv.  (Iinviei.) 

* crfp'-ple-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  cripple;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  crippled  ; 
lameness. 

crip'-pler,  s.    [Eng.  cripple) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :    One  who  or  that  which 
cripples,  lames,  or  disables. 

2.  Leather-working :  A  board  with  a  corrugated 
under-surface  and  a  strap  above  to  hold  it  to 
the  hand,  used  in  boarding  or  graining  leather, 
to  give  it  a  granular  appearance  and  render  it 
supple.    The  leather  is  folded  with  the  grain 
side  in  contact,  and  rubbed  on  the  flesh  side 
with  the  pommel,  which  is  another  name  foi 
the  crippler. 

crip'-pling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRIPPLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  making  crippled  or  lame ; 
laming. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  disabling. 

II.  Building :  One  of  a  set  of  spars  or  beams 
set  up  as  a  support  against  the  side  of  abuilding. 

*  crlp'-ply,  a.    [Eng.  crippl(e);  -y.]  Crippled  ; 
like  a  cripple. 

"  Because  he  so  cripply  he  bean't  to  work  no  more." 
—ilrt.  Trollope:  Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  iiL 

*  crips,  a.    [CRISP.] 

"  Hir  been  that  oundye  was  and  cript.' 

Chaucer :  Bout  of  Fame,  iiL  Ml 

cris,  s.    [CREESE.] 

cris-cross-row,  s.    [CRISS-CROSS-ROW.] 

*  crise,  s.    [Fr.]    A  crisis.    [CRISIS.] 

"Art  and  care  .  .  .  will  quicken  the  crite  if  the 
distemper  is  not  too  strong."— Cueynt :  Health,  *c, 
p.  174.  (Latham.) 

crfs'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  Kpio-nj  (Krisie),  a  mytho- 
logical "name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Crisiadae  (q.v.). 

ctis-i'-I-dw,  cris-i'-a-d», ».  pi-  [Mod.  Lat. 
crisia  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Cyclostomatous  Polyzoa 
or  Bryozoa,  founded  by  Milne-Edwards.  1'hey 
have  tubular  cells  and  terminal  cell-mouths. 
The  polyzoarium  is  divided  into  distinct  inter- 
nodes  connected  by  a  horny  substance. 

cri  sis,  s.  [Gr.  Kp.Vis  (krisis)  =  a  separating 
...  a  crisis,  and  KpcW  (krino)  =  to  decide ; 
Fr.  crise.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  decisive  or  turning-point 
in  any  matter ;  the  point  of  time  at  which 
any  affair  comes  to  its  height. 

"  Free  in  his  will  to  choose  or  to  refuse, 
Man  may  improve  the  critit  or  abuse." 

Cowper :  The  Progreu  of  Error,  25,  M, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Polit. :  The  point  of  time  when  affairs 
are  in  such  a  state  that  the  fate  of  a  ministry 
depends  on  the  issue. 

".  .  .  the  probability  of  an  alarming  critei.*— 
Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  xxi-'. 

2.  Mtdical: 

(1)  The  point  when  a  disease  is  at  its  height, 
the  turning-point  of  a  disease,  the  time  when 
what  may  be  called  the  powers  of  life  and  the 
powers  of  death  decisively  struggle  against 
each  other  in   a  disease,  recovery  or  a  fatal 
issue  speedily  following  as  the  one  or  the  other 
combatant  prevails.     The  period  of  crisis  is 
not  the  same  in  every  disease ;  in  some  maladies 
it  is  so  regular  that  it  can  be  determined 
beforehand. 

(2)  The   symptoms  which   attend    such   ft 
period  of  change. 

•  Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude ; 
"  sill, 
ill." 

Drftm. 

%  For  the  difference  between  crisis  and  con- 
juncture, see  CONJUNCTURE. 

1  cris' -oolite,  *  cris'-$-lyte,  *.  [CHRYSO- 
LITE.] 


fate,  fat,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  i>6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  «  =  e.     cy     a.    qn  =  kw. 


crisom — crith 
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•crisom,  "crisme,  s.    [OHRISOM.] 

•  cris  -o-poce,  *  crys -6-pase,  s.  [CHRYSO- 

PRASE.] 

crisp,  "crips,  •  crispc,  'kyrspe.  a.tc  s. 
[A.S.,   from    Lat.   crispus  =  curled ;    O.  FT. 
crespe;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  crespo.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Curled,  curly. 

"  Hulls  are  more  crap  on  the  head  than  cows."— 
Bacon. 

*  2.  Winding,  twisting,  crooked,  indented. 

"  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  winding  brooks, 
With  your  Hedged  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  critp  channels,  .  .  ." 

Shaketp. :  Tempett,  iv.  1. 

3.  Brittle,  friable  ;   breaking  off  short  and 
clean. 

'The  cakes  at  tea  ate  short  and  critp."— Ooldtmith : 
Vicar  of  Wakefleld,  ch.  ivi. 

4.  Fresh-looking  ;  havinga  fresh  appearance. 
"  It  [laurel]  has  been  plucked  nine  months,  and  yet 

looks  as  hale  and  critp  as  if  it  would  last  ninety  years." 
—Leigh  Hunt. 

5.  Cheerful,  brisk,  lively. 


*  6.  Lively,  not  dead  or  palled  ;  sparkling. 
"Your  neat  critp  claret  .  .  ."—  Beaum.  A  Fletcher. 

7.  Crackling    sharply,   as  snow  under  the 
foot  when  there  is  a  sharp  frost. 

IL  Sot.  :  Having  undulated  or  curled  mar- 
gins. 

"Other  petals  have  a  critp  or  wavy  margin."—  Bat- 
four  :  Botany,  f  374. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Fine  linen  or  cobweb  lawn. 

"  I  baue  foryet  how  in  a  robe, 

Of  clenely  critpe  side  to  his  kneii, 
the  globe, 
e  the  siluer  keis." 
Burel :  Wattarit  CM.,  U.  IS. 

2.  The  crackling  of  pork. 
erisp,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  crispo.] 

*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  curl,  to  form  into  curls  or  knots. 
"Spirits of  wine  is  not  only  unfit  for  inflammations 

In  general,  but  also  era/ a  up  the  vessels  of  the  dura 
mater  and  brain,  .  .  ." — Sharp  :  Surgery. 

2.  To  wrinkle,  to  ripple. 

"  From  that  sapphire  fount  the  critped  brooks 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold. 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant." 

jftiton  :  P.  L..  Iv.  M7. 

8.  To  interlace. 

"  Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring." 

Milton  :  Coraut,  M4-S. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  curl,  to  grow  in  curls. 

"Their  hair  critpt,  but  grows  longer  than  the 
Africans."— Sir  T.  Herbert :  Travels,  p.  337. 

t  2.  To  ripple. 

"  To  watch  the  crltping  ripples  on  the  beach." 
Tennyson  :  The  Latot-Etiten  ;  Choric  Song.  5. 

3.  A  term    used    to    denote  the  crackling 
sound  made  by  the  ground  under  one's  feet, 
when  there  is  a  slight  frost. 

"  The  days  were  short,  the  nights  were  lang, 
Wi'  frost  the  yird  was  eri«/jiV." 

A.  Scott:  Poemt,  p.  63. 

cris  -pate,  cris   pa  ted,  a.    [Lat.  crispatus, 
pa.  par.  of  crisjm  =  to  curl.  ] 
Hot.  :  Crisped,  irregularly  curled  or  twisted. 

*  cris-pa'-tlon,   ».      [Lat.    crispatio,   from 
crispo.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  curling. 

"  Heat  causeth  pllosity  and  crupation,  and  so  like- 
wise beards  in  men."— Bacon:  Natural  Iliitory,  J  872. 

2.  The  state  of  being  curled  ;  curling. 

"  Some  differ  In  the  hair  and  feathers,  both  In  the 
quantity,  crupation,  and  colours  of  them."— Bacon. 

II,  Surg. :  A  term  applied  to  a  slight  morbid 
or  natural  contraction  of  any  part,  as  that  of 
the  minute  arteries  of  a  cut  wound  when  they 
retract.  (Mayne.) 

*  cris'-pa-tiire,  s.     [Lat.  crispatus,  pa.  par. 
of  crispo.]    The  same  as  CRISPATION  (q.v.). 

*  crisped,  *cresped,pa.  par.  or  a.  [CRISP,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :    Having   the   margin    excessively 
divided  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  twisted. 
It  is  called  also  curled.     Example,  several 
varieties  of  the  garden  endive.    (Lindley.) 

*  cris'-pel,  *  cryspeL  s.    [Eng.  crisp ;  dimin. 
suff.  -3..] 


Old  Cookery  :  Fritters. 

"CrytpeU.    Take  and  make  a  foile  of  gode  put  as 
thyune  as  paper,  .  .  ."—Forvte  of  Cur]/,  p.  28. 

ens   per,  s.    [Eng.  crisp;  -er.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :    One   who  or  that  which 
curls  or  crisps. 

2.  Cloth-making  :  An  instrument  for  crisping 
the  nap  of  cloth,  i.e.,  covering  the  surface 
with  little  curls,  such  as  with  petersham  or 
chinchilla.  A  crisping-iron  (q.v.).  (Knight.) 

*  crisp  '-hood,  *  cryspheed,  s.  [Eng.  crisp  ; 
-hood.\    Crispness. 

"  Cryspheed,  or  cryspuesse.      Crispitudu."  —  Prompt. 
Pan. 

Oris  -pin,  s.    [Lat.  Crispinus.] 

1.  As  proper  name  :  The  patron  saint  of  the 
craft  of  shoemakers. 

*  2.  Gen.  :  A  shoemaker. 

cris'  -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRISP,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  curling  or  twisting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  curled  or  crisped. 

crisping  iron,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  CRISPEB,  2. 

*  2.  A  curling-tongs. 

"  For  never  powder,  nor  the  crttpino-iron, 
Shall  touch  these  dangling  locks. 

Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  Queen  of  Corinth. 

crisping-pin,  s.  A  curling-iron  or  tongs. 

The  changea 
and  the  wimples, 


"  The  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles 
s,  and  the  criiping-pint."—lta.  iii.  22. 


*  crisping  wire,    'crisping  wier,  s. 
A  crisping-pin. 

"  That  utensill  .  .  .  which  they  call  a  bodkin,  wier, 
curling  pin,  or  crimjing  wier,  calamistrum.  "—  Withal  : 
Dlctionarie  (ed.  16«),  p.  275. 

*  cris  pis  ul'-cant,  a.     [Lat.  crispisulcans, 
from  crispus  =  w'avy,  and  sulco  =  to  make  a 
furrow  or  track,  to  dart.]   Wavy  or  undulated, 
as  lightning  is  represented. 

cris   pite,    s.      [Named   from   Crispalt,    St. 
Gothard,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Rutile.  It  is  called  also 
SAOENITE  (q.v.). 

*  crisple,  s.    [Eng.  crisp  ;  dimin.  suff.  -le.]    A 
curl. 

"The  wirtde  new  critplei  makes  in  her  loose  haire." 
Godfrey  of  BuOoigite,  l.iirt. 

crisp   ness,  *  cryspenesse,  s.    [Eng.  crisp; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  crisp. 


*  crisp  '-$,  a.     [Eng.  crisp ;  -y.]    Curled,  curl- 
ing. 

"  Turn  not  thy  criipy  tides,  like  silver  curl. 
Back  to  thy  grass-green  banks  to  welcome  us." 
Cornelia,  O.  PL,  ii.  281. 

criss-cross,  s.  &  a.    [For  Christ's  Cross.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  mark  or  cross  made  by  one  who  cannot 
write. 

2.  A  child's  game. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  opposite  directions ;  opposed, 
contrary. 

*  criss  -  cross  -  row,  *  cris  -  crosse  - 
row,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  alphabet,  so  called  from  a  cross 
being  placed  at  either  end. 

"  It  is  folly  for  a  schoolmaster  to  put  his  scholar 
into  the  Psalter,  that  cannot  learn  his  crit-crotte-roa." 
—Barnard :  Serm.  on  Catechiting  (1613),  p.  18. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  beginning,  the  first  start. 

"  She  is  not  come  to  the  criu-crost-roui  of  her  per- 
fection yet"— Southerne. 

*  criss'-cross,  r.«.   [CRISS-CROSS,*.]  To  mark 
or  cover  with  cross  lines. 

"  It's  criu-croxied  up  and  down  in  all  the  leave*,"— 
Leiture  Hour,  No.  682,  1865,  p.  34. 

*  CriSt,  S.      [CHRIST.] 

cris-ta,   s.     [Lat.  =  a  tuft  on  the  head  of 
animals  ;  specially  a  cock's  comb,  a  crest.] 

Anat. :  A  ridge,  projection,  or  border.  Thus 
there  is  a  cristafrontalis,  which  is  a  ridge  down 
the  frontal  bone  of  the  head,  and  a  thick  pro- 
cess called  the  arista  gatti  (cock's  comb)  of  the 
ethmoid  bone. 

*  cris'-tal,  *  cris-talle,  o.  &  t.    [CRYSTAL.] 


cris-tal-dre,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Christii 
(Christ's)  ladder  (q.v.).]  Christ's  ladder,  a 
plant,  Erythrcea  Cttttaurium. 

cris  -tate,  cris-ta  -ted,  a.  [Lat.  cristatui 
from  crista  =  a  crest,  a  tuft.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  CRESTED  (q.v.). 

2.  Entom. :  Tufted  with  hairs. 

"The  mesosternum  is  always  more  or  less  crittate." 
—Tram.  Amer.  Philot.  Hoc.,  vol.  xiil.,  p.  118  (1878). 

cris-ta  tel  -la,  s.  (Dimin.  of  Lat.  cristatns= 
=  crested.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  CRisTATELLiD.*(q.v.). 
It  has  a  free  and  locomotive  polyzoary.  The 
single  species,  C.  mucedo,  is  found  in  fresh 
water. 

cris-ta-teT-tf-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cruta- 
tella  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool  :  A  family  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa 
founded  by  Prof.  Allman.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  Phylactolaemata. 

cris-ta  -to,  in  compos.     [Lat.  cristatus,  and  o 
connective.] 
As  the  first  word  in  a  compound :  Crested. 

cristato-rugose,  a. 

Bot. :  Crested  and  furrowed  ;  having  the 
wrinkles  of  a  surface  deep  and  sharp-edged. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cris-tel-lar  -i-a,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  crista = 
a  crest,  and  feni.  sing,  or  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff 
•aria.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Foraminifers,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cristellariidae  or  Cristel- 
laridea  (q.v.). 

cris-tei-lar-id'-e-a, «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cris- 
tellar(ia),  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea.] 

1.  Zool. :  According  to  Reuss,  a  family  of 
Foraminifers,  one  of  those  with  a  perforate 
test,  and  that  division  of  them  in  which  that 
test  is  calcareous,  glassy,  and  finely  porous. 
The   species   are    nautiloid.     Dr.    Carpenter, 
Prof.  K.  Parker,  and  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jone.s 
recognised  the  family. 

2.  Palceont.  :  They  extend  from  the  Creta- 
ceous period  till  now. 

cris-tel-la-ii'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cris- 
tellaria,  and  fern,  pi  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  The 
same  as  CRISTELI.ARIDEA  (q.v.). 

*  cristen,  *  cristene,  a.  &  s.    [CHRISTIAN.] 
t  cris'-ti-an-ite,  s.    [CHRISTIANITE.] 

cri-ter'-i-on  (pi.  criteria), s.  [Gr.  Kpin/jptov 
(kriterion),  from  Kpt-njs  (krites)  =  a  judge ; 
xpivui  (krino)  =  to  judge,  to  decide.] 

1.  A  standard  by  which  anything  is  or  can 
be  judged ;  an  established  law,  principle,  or 
fact  by  which  the  quality  of  anything  may  be 
estimated. 

"The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  common 
people  is  the  amount  of  their  wages."— i/acaulay  : 
Sat.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Any  ground  or  basis  of  judging. 

"Certain  inferences,  founded  on  such  enduring  cri- 
teria, can  be  drawn  from  the  historical  times  to  the 
dark  and  unknown  ages,  .  .  .'—Lewit:  Crtd.  Early 
Rom.  Hat.  (1855),  ch.  viii.,  §  i.,  vol.  i.,  p.  268. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cri- 
terion and  standard:  "The  criterion  is  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  judgment ;  the  stan- 
dard is  used  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
The  former  serves  for  determining  the  charac- 
ters and  qualities  of  things  ;  the  latter  for  de- 
fining quantity  and  measure.  The  language 
and  manners  of  a  ptrson  are  the  best  criterion 
for  fonning  an  estimate  of  his  station  and 
education.  In  order  to  produce  a  uniformity 
in  the  mercantile  transactions  of  mankind  one 
with  another,  it  is  the  custom  of  government 
to  set  up  a  certain  standard  for  the  regulation 
of  coins,  weights,  and  measures.  The  word 
standard  may  likewise  be  used  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense.  The  Bible  is  a  standard  of 
excellence,  both  in  morals  and  religion,  which 
cannot  be  too  closely  followed.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  have  the  same  standard  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  because  all  our  performances 
fall  short  of  perfection,  and  will  admit  of  im- 
provement." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

crith,  s.  [Gr.  <cpid»j  (krithe)  =  barley,  ...  a 
barleycorn.  ]  A  term  introduced  by  Hoffmann, 
and  signifying  0'0896  grammes— the  weight  of 
a  litre  of  hydrogen  at  0°  Centigrade,  and  under 
a  barometric  pressure  of  0'76  metres. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;     tin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing, 
cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -f  ion  =  zhuxu    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -pie,  &c.  =  bel,  peL 
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crithmum — oroak 


"  The  weight  of  1  litre  of  bydrugen  being  called  1 
crith,  the  volume-weight  of  other  gases,  referred  to 
hydrogen  as  a  standard,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
this  unit  For  example,  the  relative  volume- weight  of 
chlorine  being  as '5,  that  of  oxygen  16,  that  of  nitrogen 
14,  the  actual  weights  of  1  litre  of  each  of  these  elemen- 
tary gases  at 0°C.  and076  m.m.  pressure,  maybe  called 
respectively  :15'S  critla,  16  critlu,  and  14  critht.  So, 
•gain,  with  reference  to  compound  gases,  the  relative 
volume-weight  of  each  is  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  Its 
product- volume.  U  yd  rochloric  acid,  for  example,  con- 
sists of  1  volume  of  hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  chlorine 
=  2  volumes ;  or  by  weight  1  +  35'S  =  36'5  units,  whence 
it  follows  that  the  relative  volume-weight  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  is  36'5  -r  2  =  18-25  units,  which  last 
figure,  therefore,  expresses  the  number  of  critht  which 
1  litre  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  weighs  at  0°C.  tempera- 
ture and  0*76  metres  pressure,  and  the  crith  being 
0-0896  grammes,  we  have  18-25  X  0  '0896  =  1  '6352,  as  the 
actual  weight  in  grammes  of  a  litre  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.  .  .  .  Thus  by  aid  of  the  hydrogen  litre 
weight,  or  crith,  0-0896  grammes  employed  as  a  common 
multiple,  the  actual  or  concrete  weight  of  1  litre  of  any 
gas,  simple  or  compound,  at  standard  temperature  and 
pressure,  may  be  deduced  from  the  mere  abstract  figure 
expressing  its  volume-weight  relatively  to  hydrogen." 
—Hoffmann :  Modern  Vhemittry,  pp.  131,  132. 

crith  -minn,  s.  [Gr.  «p^o<-  (krethmos),  «-prj0- 
ftov  (krethmon),  fcptf/io?  (krithmos)  —  samphire. 
According  to  Hooker  and  Arnott  from  Gr. 
KpiOrj  (krithe)  —  barley,  to  the  grain  of  which 
the  fruit  of  the  plant  has  some  resemblance.] 

Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
family  Seselinidae.  The  involucres  are  many- 
leaved  ;  the  carpels  spongy,  with  five  elevated, 
sharp,  somewhat  winged  ribs,  and  marked 
with  numerous  vittee  ;  fruit  elliptic.  Crith- 
mum  maritimum,  a  plant  with  bitriternate 
fleshy  leaves,  is  the  Sea-samphire  alluded  to 
by  Shakespeare  [SAMPHIRE)  in  connection  with 
the  cliffs  of  Dover,  where  it  grows.  It  is  found 
on  various  parts  of  the  English  sea  coast,  but 
is  rare  in  Scotland.  It  occurs  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  Europe,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Black  Sea,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
gredients in  pickles. 

•crlth'-i-inan-gy,  s.  [Gr.  Kpiflrj  (krithe)  =. 
barley,  and  fuure'ia  (manteia)  =  prophecy, 
divination.]  An  ancient  method  of  divination 
performed  by  examining  the  dough  or  matter 
of  the  cakes  offered  in  sacrifices,  and  the  meal 
strewed  over  the  victims  to  be  killed. 

crit  ic,  *crft'-Ick,  'crif-ique,  s.  &  a. 
[Gr.    xptTiKof  (kritikos),    /tpmjs    (krites)  =   a 
.judge ;  Kpivu  (krino)  =  to  judge,  to  decide.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  to  judge  of  and  criti- 
cise the  merit  of  literary  or  artistic  produc- 
tions ;  a  connoisseur,  an  adept. 

"  Then  cornea  the  struggle  for  degrees, 
With  all  the  oldest  and  ablest  critic.." 

Longfellow :  The  Golden  Legend,  vi 

2.  A  judge,  an  examiner. 

"  Ah,  ne'er  so  dire  a  thirst  of  glory  boast. 
Nor  in  the  critic  let  the  man  be  lost." 

Pope  :  Ktsay  on  Criticitm,  522,  528. 

3.  One  who  is  given  to  carping  or  cavilling ; 
.»  severe  judge  or  censurer ;  a  caviller. 

"Where  an  author  has  many  beauties  consistent 
with  virtue,  piety,  and  truth,  let  not  little  critickt 
exalt  themselves,  .  .  ."—Watt*. 

4.  The  art  of  criticism  ;  a  critique  (q.v.). 

"If  ideas  and  words  were  distinctly  weighed,  and 
duly  considered,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of 
logic  and  crttick."— Locke. 

*  5.  An  act  of  criticism ;  a  criticism,  a 
Critique. 

"  But  yon  with  pleasure,  own  your  errors  past, 
And  make  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last" 

Pop*  :  Sttay  on  Criticitm.  670,  S71. 

*B.  Af-adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  critics  or 
criticism  ;  critical. 

"...  the  praise  of  dressing  to  the  taste 
Of  critic  appetite,  .  .  ." 

Cooper ;  The  Talk,  bk.  Ill,  4«0,  481. 

critic -proof,  a.  Which  cannot  be  found 
fault  with  by  critics. 

"This  simile  were  apt  enough, 

But  I've  another,  critic-proof." 
Cowptr:  An  Spittle  to  Robert  Lloyd,  Etq.  (1754). 

»crit'-Ic,  *  erit'-Ick,  v.t.  [Came,  ».]  To 
play  the  critic  ;  to  criticise. 

"  They  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  that  have  been 
beaten  by  the  ancients:  or  comment,  critick,  and 
flourish  upon  them."— Temple. 

crit  -ic  al,  •  crit  -ic-all,  a.  fEng.  critic ;  -al.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  critics  or  criticism  ; 
containing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  criticism. 

"Poets,  and  orators,  and  painters,  and  those  who 
cultivate  other  branches  of  the  liberal  arts,  have  with- 
out this  critical  knowledge  succeeded  wall  in  their 
several  provinces  and  will  succeed."— Burke :  On  On 
Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

2.  Qualified  to  criticise  or  pass  judgment 
upon  any    literary    or   artistic   production ; 
exact,  nice,  accurate. 


"  It  Is  submitted  to  the  Judgment  of  more  critical 
ears  to  direct  and  determine  what  is  graceful  and  what 
is  not"— Holder. 

3.  Nice,  exact. 

"...  who  .  .  .  understands  the  critical  niceties  of 
learning,  .  .  ."—Stilling/teet,  vol.  111.,  ser.  3. 

4.  Inclined  to  make  nice  distinctions ;  over- 
nice,  scrupulous,  fastidious. 

"  Virgil  was  so  critical  In  the  rites  of  religion,  that 
he  would  never  have  brought  in  such  prayers  as  these, 
if  they  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  Roman  customs." 
— llishop  SMlinaJleet. 

5.  Inclined  to  cavil  or  find  fault ;  exacting, 
captious. 

"  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to  't : 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  U.  1. 

f  In  the  following  senses  more  directly 
from  Crisis  (q.v.). 

6.  Pertaining  to  or  constituting  a  crisis  ; 
decisive  ;  forming  a  turning  or  deciding  point 
in  the  issue  of  any  matter  or  business. 

"...  he  would  serve  her  at  this  critical  conjuncture 
with  sincere  good  will."— Macaulay  :  Sift,  fng.,  ch.  xv. 

7.  Attended  with  danger  or  risk  ;  in  a  state 
of  danger  or  uncertainty  ;  hazardous. 

"Our  circumstances  are  indeed  critical."— Burke: 
Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

8.  Forming  a  change  or  turning  point. 

"The  moon  Is  supposed  to  be  measured  by  sevens, 
and  the  critical  or  decretory  days  to  be  dependent  on 
that  number."— Browne  •  Vulgar  Srroun. 

n.  Medical : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crisis  or  turning- 
point  of  a  disease. 

2.  Producing  a  crisis,  as  a  critical  sweat. 
If  (1)  Critical  angle : 

Optics  :  An  angle  of  incidence  of,  such  a 
value  that  when  light  enters  a  medium  at  that 
number  of  degrees,  the  angle  of  refraction 
becomes  a  right  angle.  If  there  be  a  greater 
angle  than  this  the  ray  of  light  cannot  emerge, 
but  becomes  totally  reflected. 

(2)  Critical  philosophy : 

Metaph.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
metaphysical  system  of  Kant,  from  his  most 
important  work,  "The  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason." 

* crit-I-C&l'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  critical;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  critical ;  criticaluess. 
(Gray.) 

dit'-Ic-al-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  critical;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  critical  manner ;  according  to  the 
rules  of  criticism  ;  exactly,  nicely,  accurately, 
closely. 

"  Difficult  It  is  to  understand  the  purity  of  English, 
and  critically  to  discern  good  writers  from  bad,  .  .  ."— 
Dryden. 

*  2.  At  the  exact  point  of  time. 

"  Coming  critically  the  night  before  the  session."— 
Burnet:  Bitt. 

*3.  In  a  critical  position,  place,  or  condition. 

*  crit'-ic-al-ness,  *.    [Eng.  critical ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  critical ;  exactness, 
accuracy,  or  closeness  of  examination  or  treat- 
ment ;  nicety. 

2.  Incidence  at  a  particular  point  of  time. 

crit-ic-as'-ter,  s.  [Formed  from  critic,  on 
the  analogy  of  poetaster  (q.v.).]  A  petty 
critic. 

"The  rancorous  and  reptile  crew  of  poeticulex,  who 
decompose  into  criticasters."— Svrinburne:  Under  the 
Microscope,  p.  36.  (Daniel.) 

crit  -i-jisc,  crit -I  9170,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
critic;  -tee.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   examine   into    or  Judge   critically, 
closely,  or  carefully. 

2.  To  animadvert  upon  as  faulty  ;  to  find 
fault  with. 

"  An  eye  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  war  would  have 
found  much  to  criticise  in  the  spectacle."— Macaulay  : 
Bitt.  Kny..  ch.  ix. 

3.  To  examine  critically  the  merits  of  any 
work  of  literature  or  art ;  to  pass  judgment 
upon. 

"  Nor  shall  T  look  upon  it  as  any  breach  of  charity, 
to  criticise  the  author,  so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the 
person."— Additnn:  Spectator,  No.  Z82. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  examine  into  anything  critically ;  to 
pass  judgment  upon  any  work  of  literature  or 
art  as  a  critic ;  to  point  nut  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  any  person  or  thing. 

"  They  who  can  criticise  so  weakly,  as  to  Imagine  I 
have  done  my  wont,  .  .  ."—fryden. 

2.  To  animadvert  upon  or  find  fault  with 
anything.    (Followed  by  the  prep,  on.) 


"  Nor  would  I  have  his  father  look  so  narrowly  Into 
these  accounts,  as  to  take  occasion  from  thence  to 
criticite  on  his  expellees."— Locke. 

crif-i-cifed,  crit  -I-cized,  pa.  par.  or  a, 
[CRITICISE.] 

crit'-I-ci-fer,  critf-i-ci-zer, ».  [Eng.  crit- 
icis(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  criticises  ;  a  critic. 

".  .  .  pert  criticiteri  and  saucy  correctors  of  the 
original  before  them."— Blackwall :  Sac.  Clan.  (1731), 
ii.  266. 

crit  i  91  ^ing,  crit  I  91  zing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [CRITICISE.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  examining 
any  work  critically  ;  a  criticism. 

crit  i  9i§m,  *  crit  -1-9191116,  «.  [Eng. 
critic;  -itm.] 

1.  The  act  of  examining  critically  into  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  any  work. 

2.  The  art,  system,  rules,  and  principles 
which  regulate  the  practice  of  the  critic. 

".  .  .  err  against  the  first  principle  of  crtticim, 
which  is,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  piece,  and  the 
Intent  of  its  author."— Pope  :  Homer't  Odyssey  (1'ost). 

3.  The  act  of  animadverting  upon  or  finding 
fault  with  anything  ;  animadversion,  censure. 

".  .  .  the  bill,  which  was  indeed  open  to  verbal  crU- 
icitm,  .  .  ."—Maca,ula.y :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

4.  A  critical  judgment  or  examination ;  a 
critique. 

"  There  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critick,  who  has  not 
•hewn,  even  in  the  style  of  his  criticitmt,  that  he  was 
a  master  of  all  the  eloquence  and  delicacy  of  his  native 
tongue."— ^<ldi*on. 

*  5.  A  critical  or  minute  point. 

"  Was  it  because  he  stood  on  this  punctilio  or  crili- 
ciltn  of  credit"— PuUer :  Ch.  Hilt..  V.  iv.  26.  (Cam«.) 

t  crit'-i-ci-za-ble,  a.  [Eng.  criticise) ;  -able.] 
Capable  or  deserving  of  being  criticised. 

dit'-I-cize,  v.    [CRITICISE.] 
crit'-i-clsed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRITICISED.] 
crit'-I-^i-zer,  s.    [CRITICISER.] 
crlt'-i-ci-zing, pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [CRITICISING.] 

*  cri -tick-in,  s.    [Eng.  critic;  dimin.  suff. 
-kin.]    A  little  or  contemptible  critic. 

"  Mr.  CrUickin—tor  as  there  is  a  diminutive  for  cat 
so  there  should  be  for  critic— I  defy  you."— Southeu : 
The  Doctor,  ch.  Ixxii.  (Uaviet.) 

crit  ique  ,  *  crit'-ic,  s.    [Fr.] 

*  1.  A  critic. 

"  I  thought  at  first  he  would  have  plaid  the  Ignorant 
critique  with  every  word."—  B.  J onion:  Cynthia's 
Kevelt. 

*  2.  The  science  or  art  of  criticising  ;  criti- 
cism. 

3.  A  critical  judgment  or  dissertation  upon 
anything,  especially  of.  some  literary  or  artis- 
tic work. 

"I  should  as  soon  exiwct  to  see  a  critique  on  the 
poesy  of  a  ring  as  on  the  inscription  of  a  medal."— 
Addison :  Medals. 

*  crit-ique',  v.t.    [CRITIQUE,  s.]    To  examine 
or  pass  judgment  upon  as  a  critic  ;  to  criticise, 

criz1  zel,  criz'  zle,  s!  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf. 
Fr.  cruiser  -  to  crackle.  (N.E.D.)]  A  kind 
of  roughness  on  the  surface  of  glass,  render- 
ing it  dull. 

criz'-zel-ing,  s.  [Eng.  crizzel;  -ing.]  The 
same  as  CRIZZEL  (q.v.). 

*  Cro,  «.    [Ir.  cr6  =  death.]  The  compensation 
or  satisfaction  made  for  the  murder  of  any 
man,  according  to  his  degree. 

"The  Cro  of  ane  Erie  of  Scotland  is  seven  tymes 
twentie  kye.  or  for  ilk  kow,  thric  pieces  of  gold  Ora  ;- 
of  ane  Earles  souue,  or  of  ane  Thane,  is  aue  hundrcth 
kye ;— of  the  sonne  of  ane  Thane,— thrie-score  sax  kye ; 
—of  ane  husbandman— saxt«ne  kye."- Key.  JfaJ.  B., 
iv.,  c.  86. 

croak,  ''croke,  v.i.  &  t.    [An  onomatopoeic 
word.     A.  fc>.  *  crucian.      Cogn.  with  O.  Dut. 
krochen  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  krochzen;  Ger.  krcichzen  ; 
Goth,  hrukjan ;  Lat.  crocio,  crocito  ;  Gr.  icpu>£<i> 
(krozS),  (tpa£w  (krazo).     Cf.  also  crakf-  creak, 
and  crow.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  make  a  hoarse,  low  sound  In  the 
throat ;  as  a  frog,  a  raven,  &c. 

•'  So  when  Jove's  block  descended  front  on  high, 
Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog, 
And  the  hoarse  nation  croak'd— '  God  save  King 
Log.'"  Pope:  Dunciad,  i.  830. 


Cite,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thore ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  r ulo,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  ce  =  e.   ey  =  a.    qu  -  Isv, 


croak— crocodile 
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•  2.  To  make  any  low,  hoarse  sound 

11.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  utter  words  in  a  dismal  or  grumbling 
tone  ;  to  grumble,  to  forbode  evil. 

"Marat  croak*  with  such  reasonableness,  air  of 
sincerity,  .  .  ." — Carlylt:  French  Revolution,  pt  iii, 
bk.  II..  ch.  i. 

2.  To  die.    (Slang.) 

3.  To  suffer  decay  from  age,  Ac. 

B.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  utter  in  a  low  hoarse  sound;  a*  a 
frog,  a  raven,  &c. 

"  But  In  the  branches  of  the  o»k 
Two  ravens  now  began  to  croak. 
Their  nuptial  song,  a  gladsome  air." 

Wordtworth  :  Oak  and  the  Broom. 

*  2.  To  announce  by  croaking. 

"  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse. 
That  eroakt  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

t  IL  Fig. :  To  utter  in  a  croaking  or  dismal 
voice. 

"  Bat  Marat  will  not  drown  :  he  speaks  and  eroakt 
explanation, . . ." — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pi.  iii., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  L 

croak,  ».  [CROAK,  v.]  The  low  harsh  sound 
made  by  a  frog,  a  raven,  Ac. 

"  Wa»  that  a  raven's  croak,  or  my  son's  voice?"  Lt» 

CTOak'-er,  s.     [Eng.  croak;  •«•.] 
L  Lit. :  One  that  croaks. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  One  who  is  always  grumbling  or  talking 
despondingly  ;  a  querulous  person. 

1 2.  A  corpse.    (Slang.) 

"  Croak' -I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eroaky  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
croaky  manner.  (Carlyle.) 

croak  -ing,  *cr6k'-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  *. 
[CROAK,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  (t  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  The  act  of  uttering  a  low  hoarse  sound  ; 
as  a  frog,  a  raven,  Ac. 

2.  The  low  hoarse  sound,  as  of  a  frog  or  a 
raven. 

"While  the  tongue  quivereth  withall  they  make 
that  Broking  abovesaid."-  HoUand :  Plinie,  bk.  xi., 
ch.  zxxvii. 

3.  Any  low  murmuring  sound  ;  a  rumble. 

".  .  .  their  whole  time  and  pains  is  laid  oat  to  still 
the  croaking  of  tueir  own  bellies."— Locke:  Human 
Undemanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  XX. 

H.  Fig. :  The  act  of  grumbling  or  talking 
despondently. 

croaking  lizard,  s.  [So  called  from 
the  croaking  noise  it  makes.]  A  Gecko  Lizard, 
Thecadoxtylus  laevis,  found  in  Jamaica. 

t  croak'-y,  a.  [Eng.  croak  ;  -y.]  Croaking, 
hoarse. 

"  His  voice  was  croaky  and  shim."—Carlyle :  Lift  of 
Sterling,  pt  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

croan,  s.    [CRONE.] 

croan-berry,  s.     [CRONE-BERRY.] 

Cro'-at,  o.  A  s.  [Wendish  Chrobates,  Hrovxtfhes, 
Horvxithes,  the  name  of  a  Wendish  tribe  which, 
coming  from  Bohemia,  occupied  the  country 
of  Croatia.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Pertaining  to  the  country  of 
Croatia,  formerly  a  province  in  the  south  of 
Austria,  now    included   within   the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  of  Croatia,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Austrian  empire. 

cro'-ca-lite,  s.  [Ger.  krokalith,  from  Lat. 
c/-ociis;  Gr.  (cpoxo?  (krokos)  =  saffron ;  a  con- 
nective, and  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Afire.  :  A  sub-variety  of  Natrolite.  It  is  a 
red  zeolitic  mineral  from  the  Ural  mountains. 

•  crocards,  s.  pi.   [Etymol.  doubtful.    Cf.  cro- 
kard.]  A  kind  of  old  base  money.    (Wharton.) 

'croce,  v.t  [CROSS,  v.]  To  go  across,  to 
cross. 

"The  general!  may  dismiss  snche  regimentis — to  go 
home  be  the  neirest  way  to  thair  owne  shyres,  quhen 
they  cnc»  Tweid."— Actt  Cha.  /.  (ed.  1814),  T.  870. 

•  croce  (IX  *•    [CROSS.] 

•  croce  (2),  *  croche,  *  crowche,  s.    [O.  FT. 

croce ;  Low  Lat.  crocia.] 


L  A  bishop's  crosier.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
2.  A  shepherd's  crook. 

*  croce  (3),  ».    [Prob.  froni  cross.]    One  of  the 
sails  in  a  ship,  perhaps  a  cross-sail. 

"  Heis  hie  the  croce,  (he  bad)  al  mak  thaim  boon. 
And  fessyu  bonettis  beneth  the  mane  sale  doun." 
Doug. :  firgit,  1M,  IL 

*  Cro'-ce-oiis,   a.     [Lat   croceus,  from  crocut 

=  saffron.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Having  the  qualities  of  or 
resembling  saffron. 

2.  Bot. :  Saffron-coloured,  deep  yellow,  with 
a  shade  of  brown. 

cro'-ce-tin,  s.  [Lat.  crocus ;  t  connective  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  C^H^On-  A  dark  red  amorphous 
powder,  obtained  by  boiling  crocin  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Stuffs  mordanted  with  tin 
salts  acquire  by  boiling  with  crocetin  a  dingy 
yellow-green  colour,  which  by  ammonia  is 
turned  bright  yellow.  The  yellow  robes  of 
the  Chinese  mandarins  are  dyed  with  .the  fruit 
of  Gardenia. 

*  Croche,  ».     [O.  Fr.    Cf.  crook,  and  Gael,  croic 

=  a  deer's  antler.]    A  little  knob  which  grows 
at  the  top  of  a  deer's  horn. 

*  cro-chet  (1),  *  crochett,  s.    [CROTCHET.] 

Cro'-chet  (t  silent)  (2),  s.  [Fr.  dimin.  from  croc 
=  a  hook.]  A  kind  of  knitting  performed 
with  a  little  hook,  the  materials  used  being 
cotton,  worsted,  or  silk. 

crochet-lace,  s.    Hand-knitted  lace. 

crochet-needle,  s.  A  needle  with  a 
hooked  end,  used  for  catching  the  thread 
and  drawing  it  through  the  loop  in  crochet- 
work. 

crochet-type,  s.  Type  with  fancy  faces, 
to  set  up  in  imitation  of  lace,  crochet,  or 
worsted  work.  (Knight.) 

cro'-chet  (t  silent),  v.t.  [CROCHET  (2),  «.']  To 
knit  or  make  in  the  style  of  crochet. 

*  croch-e-teur,  s.    [Fr.]    A  common  porter. 

"Rescued!  'Slight  I  would 
Have  hired  a  crocheteur  for  two  cardecues. 
To  have  done  so  much  with  bis  whip." 

Rectum.  *  Fletch. :  Bon.  Jfan'i  T.,  Hi.  1. 

*  cro'-ci-ar-y   (ci   as   shi),  s.    [Mid.  Bug. 
croiser  =  a  crozier  ;  suff.  -y.]    [CROZIER.] 

Eccles. :  The  official  who  carries  the  cross 
before  an  archbishop. 

crd-cid'-o-lite,  s.  [Ger.  krokydolith,  from 
Gr.  xpoKit  (krokis),  KOOKVS  (krokus)  =  woof,  in 
allusion  to  the  fibrous  structure.] 

Min. :  A  fibrous  opaque  mineral,  in  aspect 
like  asbestos.  Hardness,  4  ;  sp.  gr.  3'2— 3'2t> ; 
lustre,  silky ;  colour,  blue  or  green.  Compos. : 
silica,  51—53  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  26—34 ;  soda, 
5'6 — 7'0  ;  water,  2'5 — 5 '5,  &c.  Occurs  in  South 
Africa,  in  Moravia,  and  in  Norway.  (Dana.) 

oro'-cln,*.  [Lat.  croc(us);  Eng. suff.  -in  (Chem.).'} 
Chem.  :  CggH^Ojs.  A  yellow  colouring  sub- 
stance, occurring  in  Chinese  yellow,  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  Gardenia  grandiflora.  It  is 
a  bright  red  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol ;  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  turns 
indigo-blue,  then  violet.  Boiled  with  dilute 
acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO2  it  yields  crocetin 
and  sugar. 

crock  (1),  *.  [A.S.  crocca.  Cogn.  with  O. 
Fr.  krokha ;  Dut.  cruik ;  Icel.  krttkka ;  Sw. 
kruka ;  Dan.  krukke.  Skeat  thinks  it  is 
probably  from  Gael,  crog  =  a  pitcher,  a  jar  ; 
Ir.  crogan;  Wei.  cnac,  crochan.] 

1.  An  earthenware  vessel ;  a  pot,  a  pitcher, 
a  cup. 

"...  these  crocki  were  mostly  sufficiently  kiln- 
baked  to  withstand  percolation."—^-.  Hume  :  Ancient 
Jfealt,  p.  834. 

2.  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

"Black  or  ftiot  of  a  pot, or  a  kettle,  <>r chimney-stock, 
is  callwl  croc*. '— Rag :  South  i  East  Country  Wordt. 

3.  A  pot  covered  with  dirt  or  soot. 

t  As  black  as  a  crock."— C.  BronU :  Jant  Xyre,  ch. 
xviil 

crock-saw,  s.  A  bar  of  iron,  toothed  like  a 
saw,  which  hangs  at  the  back  of  theh're  to  carry 
jmti  and  crocks.  (Blackmore  :  Lorna  Doone.) 

crock  (2),  ».    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  ewe  that  has  given  over  bearing. 
(Burns:  The  Twa  Herds.) 


2.  Fig. :  Any  useless  or  worthless  animal, 
especially  a  horse.    (Slang.) 

crock  (3),  s.   [Etym.  unknown.]  A  little  stool. 
"  I  bid  her  come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  seated  her 
upon  a  little  croc*  at  my  left  hand."— Taller,  No.  11* 

crock,  v.t.  A  i.    [CROCK  (1),  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  black  with  soot  of  a  pot 
kettle,  &c. 

"  I  couldn't  condescend  to  touch  with  kitchen  tongs, 
without  crocking  myself  by  the  contact"— Dicktni . 
Aichotai  Xickleby,  ch.  xliii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  off  soot  or  smut. 

*  crocker,    *  crockere,    *  crokkere,    s. 

[Eng.  crock  (1),  s. ;  -er.  ]    A  maker  of  earthen- 
ware vessels  ;  a  potter. 

"  As  a  vessel  of  a  crockere."—  Wycliffe :  Pt.  ii.  t. 

crock -er-y,  «.  [Eng.  crocker;  -y.]  Earthen- 
ware ;  vessels  manufactured  of  clay,  baked 
and  glazed. 

"...  articles  of  domestic  crockery  .  .  ."—Dr.  Hum*  : 
Ancient  Meal*,  p.  330. 

crockery-ware,  *.  The  same  as  CROCK- 
ERY (q.v.). 

crock'-et,  *.    [Fr.  crochet  =  a  little  hook.] 

1.  Arch. :  An  upwardly  projecting  carved 
ornament  on  a  Gothic  gable  or  flying-buttress. 


"The  earliest  Crockett  are  to  be  found  in  the  Early 
English  style  .  .  ."— Olouary  o}  Architecture. 

t2.  Applied,  to  the  croches  or  knots  on  a 
stag's  head. 

"Of  the  antlers  and  the  Crockett."  —  Blackmon : 
Princeu  of  Thule,  ch.  xxv. 

CTOCk'-et-ed,  a.     [Eng.  crocket ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Arch. :  Furnished  or  ornamented 
with  crockets. 
*  2.  Fig. :  Ornamented  as  with  crockets. 

crSck'-et-liig,  s.  [Eng.  crocket,  s. ;  -ing.] 
Ornamentation  with  crockets  ;  a  row  or  series 
of  crockets. 

"The  crockrtingt  of  the  upper  arches."— Ruikin : 
atom  i  of  Venice,  vol.  L,  pref.  viii. 

crock  -y,  a.    [Eng.  crock  (1),  s. ;  -y.]    Covered 

with  soot  or  smut. 

croc  6  dile,   *cokedrilL  s.  &  a.     [Dan 

croaxlil ;  Sw.  &  Dut.  krokodil ;  Ger.  krokodill 
Fr.  crocodile ;  Prov.  cocodrilh,  cocodrilhe ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  cocodrilo;  Ital.coccodrilo;  L&t.cromdilus; 
from  Gr.  *po*6o'eiAo«  (krokodeilos),  properly  au 
Ionic  word,  =  (1)  a  kind  of  lizard,  (2)  the 
crocodile  or  alligator  of  the  NileJ 

A.  .4s  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  <t  Zool. : 

1.  Spec. :  A  huge  reptile,  in  general  contour 
most  resembling  a  great  lizard,  found  in  or 
near  the  Nile  and  some  other  rivers.  It  is  the 
Lacerta  crocodilus  of  Linnaeus,  the  Crocodilut 
vulgaris  of  Cuvier.  Its  jaws  project  moder- 
ately ;  there  are  six  cervical  plates ;  the  dorsal 
shields  or  scutcheons  are  quadrangular  and 
surrounded  by  six  rows  of  slightly  elevated 
carinse.  The  hinder  feet  ere  palmated,  their 
posterior  Iwrder  with  a  festooned  crest.  It 
is  about  twenty-five  feet  long.  At  least  four 
varieties  of  it  exist.  It  was  held  sacred 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Nile  was 
aud  is  its  best  known  habitat.  It  darts  with 
rapidity  through  the  water  after  the  fish,  which 
is  its  appropriate  food,  but  is  dangerous  also 
to  dogs,  or  to  human  beings  entering  the 
water  or  lingering  incautiously  on  the  bank. 
A  species  of  Crocodile  ( C.  ocuftw)  is  found  In 
tropical  America,  and  occurs  in  the  waters  of 
Florida,  in  company  with  the  much  more 
common  Alligator. 


boH.  brfy ;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as ;  expect,  ?enophon,  exist,    ph-  L 
-dan,  -tian  =  shea,   -tion,  -sion=shun ;  -fion,  -aioa  =  ihun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  tc,  =  bel,  del. 
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crooodilean— croil 


The  leviathan  of  Job  is  almost  certainly  the 
crocodile,  but  in  other  parts  of  Scripture 
different  animals  are  designated  by  the  same 
word. 

"  By  muddy  shore  of  broad  seven-mouthed  Nile, 
I  nweetiug  of  the  perillous  wandring  wayes. 
Doth  ineete  a  cruell  craftie  crocodile." 

gprnter :  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  18. 

2.  Gen. :  Any  closely  allied  animal.  [CROCO- 
DILUS,  CROCODILID.*.] 

II.  I^ogic :  A  fallacious  dilemma  mythically 
supposed  to  have  been  first  propounded  by  a 
crocodile. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  any  way   pertaining  to  the  animal 
described  under  A.,  or  to  its  congeners. 

2.  Resembling  the  crocodile. 

3.  Consisting  of  crocodiles  or  animals  akin 
to  them,  as  the  crocodile  family  or  genus. 

crocodile  tears,  .<.  pi.  [So  named  from 
the  ancient  fable  that  the  crocodile  shed  tears 
over  its  prey.]  Hypocritical  tears  shed  by  a 
man  of  pitilessly  cruel  disposition. 

t  cro-co-dfl  -e-an,  a.  &  s.    [CROCODILIAN.] 

crd-co-dH'-l-a,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  crocodil(us),  and 
pi.  neut.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

1.  Zool.  :  An  order  of  Reptiles,  one  of  four 
which  have  modern  representatives,  the  others 
being  Lacertilia  (Lizards),  Ophidia  (Serpents), 
and  Chelonia  (Turtles  and  Tortoises).     They 
are  most  closely  akin  to  the  first,  but  differ  in 
having  a  bony  dermal  exoskeleton  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  epidermic  covpring  of  scales, 
in  having  the  teeth  lodged  in  distinct  sockets, 
and  in  internal  anatomical  characters.     In  all 
living    crocodiles  the  centres   of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  are  concave  in  front ;  in  the  fossil 
species  they  may  be  either  doubly  concave  or 
concave  behind.     The  heart  consists  of  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles  :  the  fore  feet  have 
five  toes,  the  hind  ones  four.    All  the  species 
are  oviparous.    The  order  contains  the  modern 
Crocodiles,  Alligators,  and  Caimans,  with  the 
extinct  Teleosauria  and  Belodonts.     Professor 
Owen  divides  the  Crocodilia  into  three  sub- 
orders :  (1)  Proccelia,  or  those  which  have  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  concave  in  front ;  (2)  Amphi- 
coelia,  or  those  which  have  them  concave  at 
both  ends  ;   and  (3)  Opisthocoelia,  in  which 
they  are  concave  behind.    The  first  sub-order 
comprehends  all  the  living  forms,  whether 
Crocodiles  proper,  Alligators,  or  Garials.     In 
1875  Professor  Huxley  divided  the  Crocodilia 
into  three  suborders,  founded  on  characters 
derived  from  the  base  of  the  skull  and  from 
the  nostrils,  &c.  :  (1)  Parasuohia,  (2)  Mesosu- 
chia,  and  (3)  Eusuchia.     (See  these  words.) 
Undt    the  first  were  ranked  Stagonolepis  and 
Belodon,  under  the  second  Teleosaurus,  &c., 
and  under   the   third   Crocodilus  and  other 
modern  genera. 

2.  Palasont. :  Professor  Huxley  points  out 
that  the  Parasnchia  came  first  in  time,  being 
specialised   from    the   Lacertilia  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Upper  Trias.     The  Mesosuchia 
began  not  later  than  the  Upper  Trias,  from 
which  they  go  on  to  the  Cretaceous  period. 
The  Eusuchia   begin    in   the  Greensaud  and 
continue  till  now.     He  is  of  opinion  that  all 
this  is  exactly  accordant  with  what  is  required 
by  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  the  case  of 
the  crocodiles  is  as  cogent  evidence  of  the 
actual  occurrence  of  evolution  as  that  of  the 
horses.      (Q.  J.   Oeol.  Soc.,   vol.   xxxi.  (1875), 
pt.  i.,  pp.  423-438.) 

croc  6  dil   i  an,  t  croc  6  dil  e  an,  a.  & 

s.   [Eng.  crocodile),  i  or  e  connective,  and  suff. 
-an.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  (of  a  reptile) :  Akin  to  the  crocodile. 

"  I  think  it  i*  clear  that  Btegonolepis  is.  In  the  main, 
a  crocodttian  reptile."— Prof.  Huxley,  in  0.  J.  OtoL 
Soc.,  vol.  xv.  (1858),  pt  i.,  p.  455. 

2.  Fig.  :  Crocodile-like  in  character  ;  trea- 
cherous and  cruel. 

"  O  what  a  crocodilian  world  is  this, 
Compos'd  of  treach'rtea  and  insnaring  wiles  1 " 
Quartet:  Kmblemt. 

B.  As  tubst. :  A  member  of  the  order  Croco- 
dilia (q.v.). 

".  .  .  the  dorsal  scales  of  the  same  Crocodilian!  .  . ." 
Prof.  Huxley,  in  Q.  J.  deal.  Soc.,  vol.  xv.  (1859).  pt  L. 
I  •  450. 

cr6c-6-dir-I-d»,  s.  pi  [Lat.  crocodil(us),  and 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -id<z.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Reptiles,  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Crocodilia.  It  contains  the 
Crocodiles,  Alligators,  and  Garials  (q.v.). 


2.  Palceont.  :  The  genera  Crocodilus,  Alli- 
gator, and  Garialis  have  all  representatives  in 
the  Eocene  beds  of  England. 

cr6'-CO-  dl-line,  a.  [Lai  crocodilinus.] 
Like  a  crocodile. 

t  cr6c-O-dIT-I-ty\  s.  [Lat.  crocodil(us),  and 
suff.  -ity.] 

Logic :  A  captious  or  sophistical  method  of 
argumentation.  [CROCODILE,  A.  II.] 

croc-o-di  -lus,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  crocodile 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Reptiles,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Crocodilidee  and  the  order  Cro- 
codilia. They  have  an  oblong,  blunt,  and 
flattened  snout,  with  two  long  canine  teeth, 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  received  into  a  notch 
in  the  upper  one.  The  Nilotic,  or  Common 
Crocodile,  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  belongs  to  the 
genus.  The  Alligators  of  the  West  Indies  also 
belong  to  the  genus,  but  those  of  the  continent 
of  America  are  ranked  under  the  genuine 
genus  Alligator  (q.v.). 

cro'-CO-ite,  *  cro  cois  itc,  *.  [Ger.  cro- 
coisit,  crocoise,  krokoit,  from  Gr.  *p6<co5  (krokos) 
=  saffron.] 

Min.  :  A  hyacinth-red  translucent  mineral, 
adamantine  to  vitreous  in  lustre ;  hardness 
2'5— 3,  sp.  gr.  6.  Compos.  :  Oxide  of  lead, 
68'9  ;  chromic  acid,  311  =  100.  Found  in 
Siberia,  Brazil,  Hungary,  and  the  Philii>i>ian 
Islands.  (Dana.)  Dana  prefers  the  form 
Crocoite,  and  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Crocoisite. 

crd'-con-ate,  s.  [Eng.  crocon(ic),  and  suff. 
-ate.]  A  salt  of  croconic  acid  (q.v.). 

cr6-c<Sn'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Kpdxoc  (krokos)  —  saffron.] 
Saffron-coloured. 

croconic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^H^O^.  Obtained  by  dissolving  in 
water  the  compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
carbon  monoxide  with  potassium,  after  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  weeks  or 
else  it  explodes.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid,  and  is 
obtained  from  the  water  solution  in  long 
yellow  needles  of  croconate  of  potassium  ; 
oxalate  of  potassium  remains  in  solution.  The 
free  acid  is  obtained  in  orange-yellow  crystals, 
by  decomposing  the  potassium  salt  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  The 
croconates  are  yellow,  hence  the  name  of  the 
acid. 

cro-co-xan'-thin,  s.  [Lat.  crocus,  and  Gr. 
fa»>06s  (xanthos)  —  yellow.] 

Chem,. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter,  occurring 
in  the  flowers  of  Crocus  luteus.  It  is  not  acted 
on  by  acids  or  bases.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

cro  cus,  s.  [Lat  crocus;  Gr.  <cpo/cos  (krokos) 
=  the  crocus.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Hot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacese. 
The  perianth,  which  is  single,  is  coloured  ; 
The  tube  is  long  and  the  limb  cut  into  six 
equal  segments.  Stamens  three,  distinct ; 
stigma  three-parted  or  three-cleft,  segments 
widening  upwards,  plaited ;  ovary  three-celled, 
many-seeded.  The  root  a  conn,  the  leaves 
'grassy.  The  appropriate  habitat  of  the  cro- 
cuses is  in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe 
and  in  Asia  Minor.  They  are  cultivated  in 
the  United  States  and  Britain  in  gardens 
and  pots  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  but 
none  of  them  are  indigenous  to  America  and 
probably  none  to  Britain.  Some  are  vernal, 
others  flower  in  autumn.  Crocus  luteus  is  the 
Common  or  I>arge  Yellow  Crocus.  It  was 
brought  from  Turkey  in  A.D.  1629.  C.  mcesia- 
cus,  imported  from  Greece  in  the  same  year, 
may  not  be  distinct ;  nor  may  C.  aureus,  the 
Small  Yellow  Crocus,  also  from  Greece.  C. 
lagenasjlorus,  another  Greek  species,  has  red- 
yellow,  pale-yellow,  and  more  typical  yellow 
varieties.  C.  vernus  is  the  Common  Purple 
or  White  Spring  Crocus.  C.  sativu*  is  an 
autumnal  plant,  brought  from  the  East.  It 
has  long  been  cultivated  for  its  long  reddish- 
orange  drooping  stigmas,  which  when  dried 
become  the  saffron  of  the  shops.  According 
to  Gussone  C.  odorus  furnishes  Sicilian  saffron. 

"  A  certaine  young  gentleman,  called  Crocut,  went 
to  plale  at  celta  in  the  field  with  Mercuric,  and  being 
heedlesse  of  hiroselfe,  Mercurie's  coit  happened  by 
mishap  to  hit  him  on  the  head,  whereby  he  receiued 
a  wound  that  yer  long  killed  him  altogither,  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  Tiis  friends.  Finallie,  in  the  place 
where  he  bled.  saffron  was  after  found  to  grow,  where- 
vpon  the  people  seeing  the  colour  of  the  chine  a*  it 
stood  (although  1  doubt  not  but  it  grew  there  before), 


ad  fudged  it  to  come  of  the  blood  of  Crocut,  and  there- 
fore they  gaue  it  bis  name."— Holinihtd :  England, 
cb.  viii. 

2.  Hortic. :  A  dry  sandy  soil  is  the  best  for 
the  several  crocuses.     Their  chief  foes  are 
slugs,  which  may  be  driven  away  by  the  ap- 
plication of  lime-water. 

3.  Phar. :  Saffron.     The  dried  stigma  and 
part  of  the  style  of  Crocus  saliva.    It  has  a 
powerful  aromatic  odour,  and  stains  the  wet 
skin  an  intense  orange-yellow.    Saffron  has  a 
slight  stimulating  action.     It  is  used  as  a 
colouring  agent,  as  Tinctura  Croci,  and  is  an 
ingredieYit  of  the  decoction  of  aloes,  pill  of 
aloes    and    myrrh,    compound    tincture    of 
cinchona,  ammoniated  tincture  of  opium,  and 
tincture  of  rhubarb. 

*  4.  Chem. :  A  name  given  by  the  alchemists 
to  orange  or  red-coloured  metallic  oxides  and 
oxysulphides.  Crocus  antimonii  or  netallorum 
was  oxysulphide  of  antimony  ;  C.  Martis  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  and  C.  Veneris  cuprous 
oxide. 

5.  Metal. :  A  polishing  powder  composed  of 
peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  prepared  from  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  calcined  in  crucibles.  The 
portion  at  the  bottom,  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  greatest  heat,  is  the  hardest,  is  purplish 
in  colour,  and  is  called  crocus.  It  is  used  for 
polishing  brass  or  steel.  The  upper  portion 
is  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  is  called  rouge.  It  is 
used  for  polishing  gold,  silver,  and  speculum 
metal.  Rouge,  the  cosmetic,  is  made  from 
saffiower,  or  from  carmine,  which  is  a  pre- 
paration of  cochineal.  (Knight.) 

*  croe,  s.    [CREW.]    A  crew  or  company. 

croft  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of  carafe  (q.v.).] 
A  glass  water-bottle. 

"  The  bishop  .  .  .  pushed  the  croft  to  the  vicar."— 
Savage :  H.  Medlicott,  bk.  hi.,  ch.  xiii. 

croft  (2),  craft,  *crofte,  s.  [A.S.  Cogn. 
with  Dut.  kroft  =  a  hillock.] 

1.  A  close  or  piece  of  enclosed  ground  ad- 
joining a  house. 

"  I  knew  a  Scottish  peasant  who  possessed 
A  few  small  croftt  ot  stone-encumbered  ground." 
Wordnmrth :  Excurnon,  bk.  T. 

2.  A  small  farm. 

"This  have  I  learn'd. 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  l>y,  i1  th'  hilly  croftt 
That  brow  this  bottom  glade." 

Milton :  Comut,  530-SJ. 

croft-land,  s.  The  land  of  superior 
quality,  which,  according  to  the  old  mode  of 
farming,  was  still  cropped. 

"  Lime  and  manure  were  unknown,  except  on  a  few 
acres  of  what  is  called  croft-land,  .  .  ."—P.  Tinwald: 
Dumfr.  Statitt.  Ace.,  i.  181. 

croft'-er,  craft  cr,  *  croitcir,  s.  [Eng. 
croft ;  -er.]  One  who  cultivates  a  croft ;  es|>. 
in  Scotland,  one  of  the  joint  tenants  of  a 
holding.  These  often  combine  fishing  with 
the  tillage  of  their  ground. 

"There  cannot  be  too  many  day-labourers,  nor  too 
few  large  croftert,  who  hold  their  grounds  of  the 
farmers."— Ayr.  Surr.  Aberd.  (Pref.  Obs.),  p.  14. 

croft   ing,  s.    [Eng.  croft ;  -ing.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  successively  cropped. 

"  By  turning  this  croft-laud  into  grass,  the  labour 
and  manure  that  has  yearly  been  bestowed  upon  it, 
may  be  employed  in  improving  and  enriching  the 
other  third  part,  and  bringing  it  into  crofting."— 
Maxwell :  Sel.  Tram.,  p.  12. 

2.  Transferred  to  the  land  itself  which  is 
cropped  in  this  way. 

"  The  lands  are  generally  divided  into  crofting  and 
oatfleld-land.— The  croftina  consisteth  of  four  breaks. 
—They  shall  dung  no  part  of  their  former  crofting, 
till  these  four  new  breaks  are  brought  iii."—Jlujcu<ell : 
Sel.  Tram.,  p.  816.  (Jamieton.) 

3.  Exposing  linen  on  the  grass  to  the  in- 
fluence of  air  and  sunshine,  after  being  bucked 
or  soaked  in  an  alkaline  lye. 

*  croR   an,  s.    [Gael,  crog  =  a  crock.]    A  term 
usecl  in'tlie  West  Highlands,  to  denote  a  bowl, 
or  vessel  of  a  similar  shape,  for  holding  milk. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  now,  Hugh,  how  I  gave  you 
a  kaper,  and  a  crogan  of  milk  ?"— Clan-Albin,  i.  Sll. 

*  croich  lies,   «.   pi.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A 
disease  affecting  the  cattle  on  the  coast  of 
Moray,    and   described  as   peculiar   to  that 
district. 

"  The  only  name  by  which  it  is  any  where  known 
is  the  croichlyt.— At  first  one  apprehends  a  disloca- 
tion or  other  cause  of  lameness,  in  the  hip-joint. 
While  attending  to  that,  the  other  leg  is  discoveied  to 
be  in  the  same  state,  and  in  a  short  time  the  lameness 
appears  in  all  the  legs."— Ayr.  Sun.  Nairn  and  Moray, 
p.  816. 

*  croil,  «.    [Dut.  kriel.]    A  dwarf,  a  crooked 
person.     (Polwart  in  Watson's  Coll.,  Hi.  13.) 


ate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  oar,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce     e ;  cy     a.     qu  -  k  w. 
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•croln,  *  croon,  *  croyne,  v.i    [CROOK,  «.] 

1.  To  make  a  continued  cry  or  noise,  as  a 
bull. 

"  He  said  be  wu  a  licheltu  hul. 
That  croynd  even  dny  and  nycht." 

Haitian* :  Poemt,  p.  MO. 

2.  To  whine,  to  persist  in  moaning ;  often 
used  concerning  peevish  children,  or  adults 
who  habitually  utter  heavy  complaints  under 
•light  indisposition. 

3.  To  hum  or  sing  in  a  low  tone. 

•  Whiles  holding  fast  his  guile  blue  bonnet ; 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet" 
Burnt :  Tarn  6  Skanttr. 

•eroln,   *  crone,    *  croyne,  *  crone,  *. 

[CROON,  s.] 

1.  A  hollow  continued  moan. 

"  Like  as  twa  bustuous  hullis  by  and  by,— 
With  front  to  front  and  home  for  bom  attanls 
Ruschand  togkidir  with  cronei  and  ferefull  grants." 
Doug.  :  Virgil,  437.  49. 

2.  A  simple  piece  of  music  ;  a  chant. 

3.  An  incantation,  as  being  uttered  with  a 
hollow  murmuring  sound. 

"  She  can  o'ercast  the  night  and  clond  the  moon, 
And  inak  the  deils  obedient  to  her  crunr." 

Kamtay  :  Potmt,  ii.  95. 

croin'-ter,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  crooner 
(q.v.).J  One  of  the  names  given,  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  to  the  Grey  Gurnard. 

"Trigla    Ournardm,  Grey  Gurnard;   Crooner,    or 

Crointer."— .\eill :  Litt  of  Fithet,  p.  li. 

•erois,*.    [CROSS.] 

•  crols-ade',  *  crois-a'-do, «.  [Fr.  croisade, 
from  croix  —  a  cross.] 

1.  A  crusade,  a  holy  war. 

"  See  that  he  take  the  name  of  Urban,  because  a  pope 
of  that  name  did  first  institute  the  croitado  .  .  .  — 
Baton. 

2.  A  crusader. 

"  If  envy  make  thy  labours  prove  thy  loss. 
No  marvel  if  a  croitadt  wear  the  cross." 

Vena  prefixed  to  Ptdler"t  Holy  War. 

3.  A  cross. 

"  Like  the  rich  croisade  on  th'  imperial!  ball." 

Zouch  :  Dove,  1,613. 

•  croise  (1),    •  crolsee,  s.    [Fr.   croisi  =  a 
crusader,  from  croix  =  a  cross.] 

1.  A  pilgrim  who  carried  a  cross. 

2.  A  crusader ;  a  soldier  fighting   against 
infidels  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 

"  The  clergy,  whose  wealth  and  policy  enabled  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  necessity  and  weakness  of  the 


Burke :  Abridgement  of  Englith  History. 

*  crolse  (2),  s.    [CRUISE  (2),  s.] 

*  croise,  v.t.     [Fr.  croiser.]    To  brand  with 
the  mark  of  the  cross ;  to  mark  in  any  way 
with  a  cross.    [CROSS.] 

"  Himself  the  first  was  croited  on  his  flesch." 

Langtoft,  p.  M6. 

crois  ant,   *  crois  sant,  a.  &  s.    [CRES- 
CENT, a.] 
*A.  As  adj.:  Increasing. 

"  So  often  as  she  [the  Moone]  is  seene  westward  after 
the  sunne  is  gone  downe,  and  shineth  the  forepart  of 
the  night  ouely,  shle  is  croisant,  and  in  her  first  quar- 
ter."— Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  iviii..  c.  82. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crescent 

"...  seates  a  little  imbowed  neere  the  forme  of  a 
eroitant."—  The  Matque  of  lie  Inner  Temple  and 
ffraj/et  fnne  (1612). 

2.  Her. :  A  cross,  the  ends  of  which  termi- 
nated in  crescents. 

*crois'-er-Ie,  *croys-er-ie,  *croys-er- 

ye,  s.    [O.  Fr.  croiserif.]    A  crusade. 
"The  prechede  of  the  eroy««rye  wide." 

Rob.  of  Olouc.,  p.  486. 

•  crolf '-Sy,  *  croysey,  *.  [Fr.  croise  =  a  cru- 
sader.]   A  crusade. 

".  .  .  they  were  greatly  abashed,  and  then  ordeyned 
a  eroywy,  against  these  yuell  Christen  people,  .  .  ." — 
Bernert :  /Vow.  Cron.,  c.  216. 

•  crois '-I-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  croisier,  from  crow  = 
a  cross.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  religious  order,  founded  in 
honour  of  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  by 
the  Empress  Helena.  They  followed  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine.  In  England  they  obtained 
the  name  of  Crouched  Friars  or  Crutched  Friars 
(q.v.).  (Staunton.) 

•crolteir,  s.    [CROFTER.]    A  crofter.    (WTiar- 
ton.) 


*  crok  (1),  «• 
»  crok  (2),  s. 


[CROCK  (1),  *.] 
[CROCK  (2),  «.] 


*  crok  (3),  s.    [CROOK,  «.] 

*  crok  -ard, ».    [Etym.  doubtful.  ]    A  counter- 
feit coin,  value  about  one  halfpenny,  intro- 
duced from  abroad  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

*  crok-ed,  a.    [CROOKED.] 

*  crd'-ker,  s.    [Eng.  croc(us);  -er.]    A  culti- 
vator of  or  dealer  in  saffron. 

"The  crokert,  or  saffron-men  . .  ."—Holinihed :  Eng- 
land, c.  &. 

*  crom,  s.    [CRUMB.] 

cro  -ma,  s.    [ItaL] 

Music :  A  quaver  (q.v.). 

*  crombe,  *  crowmbe,  ».    [Cf.  GaeL  crow 
=  (s.)  a  bending,  (a.)  bent.]    A  staff  with  a 
hooked  end. 

"Crombe  or  crome  {crowmbe.   P.).     Bucut,  uncnut, 
arpax."— Prompt.  Part. 

crom-bolle,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  crom  =  crumb, 
and  boUe  =  bowl.]  A  bread  digh  (?). 

"  At  the  londes  ende  laye  a  lltell  crornbotte." 

P.  Plowman  :  Crede,  437. 

crom  cruach,  s.  [Gael,  cromchruach.]  The 
name  of  the  chief  idol  of  the  Irish  before  their 
conversion  by  St.  Patrick. 

*  crome  (1),  ».    [CRUMB.] 

*  crome  (2),  *.    [Gael,  crom  =  bent.]    A  hook, 
a  pincer. 

"Rent  apieces  with  hot  burning  cromei."— Bacon: 
Worla,  ii  150. 

crom'  ford-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Cromford, 
in  Derbyshire,  near  to  which  it  was  first 
found,  about  the  year  1800.] 

Min.  :  A  chloro-carbonate  of  lead,  its  com- 
position being  represented  by  the  formula 
PbOCO.,+  PbCl.  It  crystallises  in  the  Pyra- 
midal (Miller)  or  Tetragonal  system  (Dana), 
and  mostly  in  simple  forms  of  great  beauty, 
in  which  the  square  prism  predominates. 
Cleavages  parallel  to  two  prisms,  and  basal. 
Has  occurred  iu  late  years  in  magnificent 
crystals  in  lead  mines  near  Monte  Poni, 
Sardinia,  but  is  still  scarce.  The  same  as 
PHOSOENITE  (q.v.).  (Thos.  Davies,  F.G.S.) 

crom '-lech  (eh  guttural),  t  crom-leh,  s. 
[Wei.  =  an  incumbent  flag,  a  stone  of  cove- 
nant (Spurrell) ;  from  crom  =  bending,  bowed, 
and  llech  =  a  flat  stone,  a  flag.] 

Archaeology : 

1.  British:  An  erection  consisting  of  two 
or  more  stones  standing  like  pillars,  with  a 
large  flat  or  rather  a  slightly  inclined  one 
placed  upon  the  top,  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
present  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  table.  Two 


CROMLECH 

fine  cromlechs  exist  at  Plas  Newydd  in  Angle- 
sea  ;  others,  less  notable,  are  scattered  through 
Wales ;  they  exist  also  in  Scotland,  Jersey, 
Brittany,  and  throughout  the  Celtic  area. 
Formerly  they  were  generally  held  to  be 
old  altars  for  sacrifices.  Borlase  long  ago 
suggested  that  they  were  sepulchres,  an 
opinion  which,  meeting  with  but  little  credit 
at  first,  is  now  the  one  generally  held.  A 
cromlech  is  called  also  a  Dolmen  (q.v.). 

2.  Foreign :  Somewhat  similar  erections  are 
seen  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  Arabia,  in 
India,  and  North  and  South  America,  other 
races  than  the  Celtic  one  having  adopted  the 
same  idea. 

If  Nature  can  ape  the  formation  of  at  least 
the  top  of  a  rude  cromlech.  If  amid  the 
subsidence  which  took  place  during  the  gla- 
cial period,  an  iceberg  grounded  on  the  top  of 
a  submarine  shoal  and  melted,  a  flat  tabular 
stone  may  have  been  deposited  horizontally 
upon  the  summit.  On  the  re-elevation  of  the 


land  it  may  have  remained  in  position.  Pseudo- 
cromlechs  of  this  kind  are  seen  on  various 
mountain-tops. 

"...  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlech!" 

Wordtwortk  :  Kxmrrion,  bk.  UL 

*  cromme,  s.    [CRUMB.] 

*  crom-mell,  s.    [CROMLECH.] 

cro  -mor  -na,  *.  [Ger.  krummhorn= a  crooked 
horn ;  Fr.  cfomorne.  ]  [CREMONA.] 

Music:  The  cromorna  or  krummhorn  is  a 
reed-pipe  stop  of  an  organ,  tuned  in  unison 
with  open-diapason,  and  depending  for  the 
peculiar  timbre  or  quality  of  its  tone  upon 
the  shape  and  proportions  of  the  tube  through 
which  the  sound  of  the  tongue  is  emitted. 
(Knight.)  [STOP.] 

*  crom  -plen,  v.t.    [CRUMPLE.] 

*  crom  -pid,  a.  [Cf.  Scotch  crump,  v.]  Crisp, 
short. 

"A  crompid  cake  [wafer,  in  A.  V.  1  of  the  leepe  of 
therf  loouet."— \Tycliffe:  Exod.  TT!T  ja. 

Crom-wel'-ll-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  was  born  at  Huntingdon  25th 
April,  1599  ;  made  Lord  Protector  of  the  Com- 
nionwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
16th  December,  1653  ;  and  died  3rd  September, 
1658.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  follower  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

2.  In   Ireland  (PI.):   The   descendants   of 
English  settlers  first  sent  to  the  sister  isle  by 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

"...  whose  descendants  are  still  called  Cromwtt- 
liant,  .  .  ."—Xacaulay :  Hitt.  fug.,  ch.  ii. 

*  cron-ach,  s.    [CORONACH.] 

crone  (1),  *  croan,  *  crony,  s     [In  sense  1 
from  kronje ;  in  sense  2,  from  O.  Fr.  carogne 
=  a  cantankerous  old  woman.     (X.E.D.)] 
*  1.  An  old  ewe. 

"  Fresh  herrings  plenty  Michel  brings. 

With  fatted  crone:,  and  such  old  things.' 
Tuner  :  Hutbandrie  ;  The  Farmer't  DaU.it  Diet. 

2.  An  old  woman. 

"  Wild  Darrell  is  an  altered  man. 
The  village  cronei  can  tell." 

Scott :  Kokeby,  T.  ST. 

1 3.  A  man  who  talks  and  acts  like  an  old 
woman. 

"A  few  old  batter'd  crime*  of  office."— DiiraeU. 


*  crone  (2),  *  croan,  s.    [A  corruption  of  crane 

(1)  (q.v.).]    A  crane.    Used  chiefly  in  the  fol- 
lowing compounds. 

crone-berry,  croan-berry,  *.  (l)  Vac- 

cinium  Oxycoccos,  (2)  V.  Myrtillus. 

*  cron-el,  s.    [CORONEL  (1).] 

*  crone  -sanke,  s.     [A  corruption  of  creme'i 
shank.]    A  plant,  Polygonum  Persicaria. 

*  cron-et  (1),  ».    [CORONET.) 

*  cron'-et  (2),  *.     [A  contr.  of  coronet  (2),  s. 
(q.v.)."J    The  hair  which  grows  on  the  top  of  a 
horse's  hoof. 

*  cr5n'-Ic-al,  *  crSn'-yc-al,  a.  [ACRONICAL.J 

*  cron-i-cle,  s.  &  v.    [CHRONICLE.] 

*  cron-i-cler,  *.    [CHRONICLER.] 
cron-ique,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  chronicle. 

"  As  the  cronique  telletb,  .  .  ." — Gomr,  i.  H. 

cron  -sted-tite,  *.  [Sw.  &  Ger.  cronstedtit. 
Named  after  A.  Fr.  Cronstedt,  a  Swedish 
mineralogist  and  chemist.] 

Min. :  A  brilliantly  vitreous  mineral,  crys- 
tallising in  hexagonal  prisms  or  in  diverging 
sub-cylindrical  or  renifprin  groups,  or  amor- 
phous. The  hardness  is  3'5,  the  sp.  gr.  3'3 ; 
the  colour  black,  but  with  a  dark  olive-green 
streak.  Compos.  :  Silica,  21—23  :  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  29 — 35 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  27—58 ;  oxide 
of  manganese,  1 — 5  ;  magnesia,  3—4  ;  water, 
10—11.  Found  at  Wheal  Maudlin,  in  Corn- 
wall, also  in  Bohemia.  (Dana.) 

CTO'-ny,  cro'-nle,  s.    [Crony  and  crone  were 
originally  only  different  ways  of  writing  tho 
same  word.]    [CRONE.] 
1.  A  crone. 

"  Harry  not  an  old  front  or  a  fool  for  money.'— 
Burton.  (Trtnek :  Sngluft  Pott  and  Prettnt.  pp.  64,  «M 


boil,  bo^y;  poUt.  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:   Bin.  as ;  expect,   Xenophon,  exist,     -inc. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sh$n.   -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  ~  zhuu.    -tions,    sious.  -clous  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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oroo— croop 


2.  An  intimate  friend,  an  associate. 

"  My  name  is  fun— your  cronie  dear, 
The  nearest  friend  ye  ha'e." 

Burnt :  The  Holy  Fair. 

•  oroo,  v.i.    [An  imitative  word.]    To  coo  as  a 
dove.    (Ash.) 

*cr6o,  ».    [Arm.  cwii  =  astye.]     A  hovel,  a 
stye. 

"  I  may  nit  in  my  wee  croo  house, 
At  the  rock  and  the  reel  to  toil  fu'  dreary." 

Jacobite  Relict,  i.  45. 

crood,  croud,  v.i.    [An  imitative  word.]    To 
coo  as  a  dove. 

"While  thro'  the  brae  the  cushat  croodi 
With  wailf  u'  cry  ! " 

Buna:  To  William  Simpum. 

Oroo'-dle,  v.i.     [A  dimin.  of  crood  (q.v.).] 
L  To  coo  like  a  dove. 

"  Far  ben  thy  dark  green  plantin'i  shade, 
The  cushat  croodlet  am'rously." 

Tunniihill :  Poemt,  p.  159. 

2.  To  hum  a  song. 

3.  To  cower,  to  couch,  to  cuddle. 

" '  There,'  said  Lucia,  as  she  clung  croodling  to  him." 
—C.  Kingsley  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  x.  (Darnel.) 

crook,  *  croc.  *  cr ok,  *  croke,  *  crooke, 

*  cruke,  s.  [O.  Dut.  croke  ;  Dut.  kreuk  =  a 
fold,  a  bend  ;  Icel.  krdkr  =  a  hook  ;  8w.  krok ; 
Dan.  krog=si  crook,  kroge=to  crook,  to  bend. 
Cf.  also  Gael.  m>cau=a  hook,  a  crook ;  Wei. 
erwca= crooked;  crwg  =  &  crook;  FT.  croc.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  A  croobed,  bent,  or  curved  instrument. 
Used— 

(1)  Of  a  hook. 

"  In  goith  the  grapeuel  so  fnl  of  ero*«." 

Chaucer :  Leg.  Bood  Women ;  Cleop.,  41. 

(2)  Of  a  sickle  or  reaping-hook. 

"Quen  corn*  is  coruen  with  croket  kene." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt :  Pearl.  40. 

(3)  Of  a   shepherd's    staff,  a  staff  with  a 
bent  or  curved  piece  of  iron  at  the  end,  by 
means  of  which  the  shepherd  is  enabled  to 
catch  his  sheep. 

"  He  left  his  croo*,  he  left  his  flocks."       Prior. 

•  2.  A  curl,  a  ringlet. 

"Thogh  yor  crune  be  ischape,  fair  beth  yur  croket." 
—Kflig.  Antiq.,  ii.  175. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  curve,  a  bend,  a  meander,  a  turning. 

"  My  wife  ensued,  through  lanes  and  crnkei  and  darknes 
most  we  past"    Pliaer. :  Virgin.  ^Eneidot,  bk.  ii. 

2.  A  bow,  a  kneeling  before  any  one. 

"  Hee  is  the  now  court-god,  and  well  applyed 
With  sacrifice  of  knees,  of  rrookt,  aud  cringe." 

Ben  Jonton :  Sejanut,  act  L 
8.  A  halt. 

"  If  ye  mind  to  walk  to  heaven,  withont  a  cramp  or 
a  croo*,  I  fear  ye  most  go  your  alone."— Rutherford  : 
Lett.,  P.  II.,  ep.li 

4.  A  trick,  deceit,  a  trap. 

"Hy  were  asshreynt  in  her  crook." 

Alitaunder,  4,81». 
6.  A  gibbet. 

6.  A  dishonest  person;  a  thief,  forger  or 
swindler. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Domestic :  The  iron  chain  with  its  hooks 
on  which  vessels  for  cooking  are  hung  over 
the  flre. 

"They're  now  as  black  as  the  croo*."— Scott:  Bridt 
tf  Lammtrmoor,  ch.  xxxv. 

2.  Music :  A  short  tube,  either  straight  or 
Curved,  adopted   for   insertion   between  the 
mouthpiece  and  the  body  of  the  horn,  trumpet, 
or  cornet-a-piston,  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
the  key.    (Stainer  £  Barrett. ) 

3.  Bodes. :  The  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop  or 
abbot,  fashioned  like  a  shepherd's  crook,  and 
ornamented  with  jewels,  carvings,  &c. 

"  For  er  the  bishop  hent  hem  with  his  croo* 
They  weren  In  the  archedeken's  book." 

Chaucer  :  The  frerei  Tale,  V.  6,900. 

If  A  bishop's  crook  is  exactly  of  the  same 
form  as  the  lituus,  or  crooked  wand  of  the  old 
Roman  augurs.  It  is  not  the  same  as  a  CROZIER 
(q.v.). 

IT  (1)  By  hook  or  by  crook  :  By  some  means 
or  other ;  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

"  Nor  wyll  svffer  this  hoke 
By  hooke  ne  by  crooke 
Prynted  for  to  be." 

Skelton:  The  Rake  of  Clout. 

(•2)  Crooks  and  bands :  The  hooks  and  staples 
used  for  hinges.  The  crook  is  the  iron  hook 
fixed  in  stone  or  in  a  wooden  door-post  on 
which  the  band  turns. 

crook-back, ».  A  crook-backed  person  ; 
one  who  has  a  crooked  or  deformed  back. 


"  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  croot-6oc*  rather." 
Shakftp. :  8  Henry  VI.,  v.  5. 

crook-backed,  crook-backt,  a.  Hav- 
ing a  crooked  or  deformed  back. 

"Or  crook-backt,  or  a  dwarf,  .  .  ."—Leo.  xxi.  *0. 

*  crook-headed,  a.    With  a  curved  or 
bent   face.     (Curvifrons;    Withal,    ed.    1688, 
p.  92.) 

crook-kneed,  a.  With  crooked  or  bent 
knees,  bandy. 

"  Crook-kneed  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls." 
Shaketp.  :  Mid.  .fights  Dream,  iv.  1. 

crook-saddle,  s.  A  saddle  for  support- 
ing panniers. 

"  Creels  and  crook-taddles  are  entirely  in  disuse." — 
P.  Afford:  Aberd.  Statin.  Ace.,  xr.  462. 

crook-shouldered,  a.  With  crooked 
or  deformed  shoulders. 

"  It  is  reported  of  Plato,  that  \ieinecrook-shnuldtred, 
his  scholars,  who  so  much  admired  him,  would  endea- 
vour to  be  like  him,  by  bolstering  out  their  garments 
on  that  side,  that  they  might  appear  crooked  too."— 
South  .  Serm.,  vii.  190. 

crook-studie,  *.  A  cross-beam  in  a 
chimney  from  which  the  crook  is  suspended  ; 
that  which  keeps  the  crook  steady. 

crook-tree,  s.  The  same  as  CROOK-STUDIE. 

crook,     croken,    '  crooken,    '  crokyn, 
*  croki,  r.t.  &i.    [CROOK,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

(i)  To  bend,  to  curve,  to  make  crooked  or 
curved. 

"...  bowing  or  croo*inj7  the  tail."  —  Derham : 
Phyrico-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xi.  (Note). 

*  (2)  To  Curl. 

"  The  hare  here  wel  to  cro«."— Ayenbite,  p.  177. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  turn  from  the  right  path,  to  pervert. 

"...  I  thincke  there  is  no  one  thing  that  crakes 
youthe  more  than  such  unlawful  games."— Aicham: 
Tozophilut. 

(2)  To  turn  or  pervert  to  an  end ;  to  mis- 
apply. 

"  Whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's  hands,  he 
erooketh  them  to  his  own  ends  .  .  ."—Bacon. 

II.  Music:  To  alter  the  crook  of  a  wind 
instrument,  so  as  to  put  it  into  another  key. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  be  bent,  curved,  or  crooked;  to  have  e, 
curve  or  bend. 

"  The  port  lieth  in  from  estem  seas,  and  crnkith  like  a 
bowe."  Phaer.  :  YiryM.  ^neidot,  bk.  ill. 

2.  To  bow,  to  crouch,  to  cringe. 


3.  To  halt  in  walking  ;  to  go  lame. 

"  We  halt,  and  croo*  ever  since  we  lelL"—Kuthtr- 
ford:  Lett.,  P.  I.,  ep.  61. 

IL  Fig. :  To  go  astray,  to  wander. 

"Thes  new  ordres  that  croken  fro  ordeuaunce  of 
Crist."—  WycUffe:  Set.  W»rt«,  289. 

<R  (1)  To   cvook    a   fMger :    To   make   the 
slightest  exertion. 

(2)  To  crook  a  hough :  To  sit  down  ;  to  be 
seated  ;  to  bend  the  knee-joint  in  order  to 
motion. 

(3)  To  crook  the  elbow :  To  use  freedom  with 
the  bottle. 

(4)  To  crook  one's  mou' :  To  close  the  lips  in 
order  to  articulate  ;  to  disfigure  the  face,  as 
when  about  to  cry  ;  to  manifest  anger  or  scorn 
by  a  distortion  of  the  mouth. 

"  0  kend  my  minny  I  were  wi'  you, 
Illfardly  wad  she  crook  her  mou'.' 

Oaberlunyie  Man,  Herd't  Coll.,  11.  61. 

crook   cd,  'croked, ' crookcde, ' crokid, 
•crokyd,  a.    [Eng.  crook;  -ed.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Bent,  curved. 

Soott~7Lady~of  the" Lake,  i.  U. 

2.  Turning    or    twisting ;     not   straight ; 
winding. 

"...  a  small  knot  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy 
lanes,  .  .  ."—Maeaulay :  Jlitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ivi. 

3.  Deformed. 

"  He  Is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere." 

Shakeif.  :  Comedy  of  Krrun,  IT.  L 

IL  Figuratively: 

*L  Of  persons:  Departing  from  the  right 
way ;  perverse. ' 


t  2.  Of.  things : 

(1)  Perverse,  untoward,  not  straightforward. 
"  But  whom,  I  ask,  of  individual  souls, 

Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked  wavo  • 
Wordsworth :  Excursion,  l>k.  v. 

(2)  Deceitful,  untrustworthy,  malignant. 

"  Calm,  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fli , 
Of  crooked  counsels  aud  dark  politics." 

Pope :  Temple  of  Fame,  410,  411. 

(3)  Made  or  sold  unlawfully;    as,  crookeii 
whisky,  crooked  mouey. 

(4)  Dishonest,  knavish,  not  straightforward  ; 
as,  a  crooked  business. 

crooked  mouth,  s.  The  name  given  to 
a  species  of  Flounder.  (Buchan.) 

"  Pleuronectes  tuberculatus,  Croaked  mouth."  — 
ArbMhnot :  Peterhead,  p.  18. 

crook    cd   ly,    *  crokedly,    adv.     [Eng. 
crooked;  -ly.] 
1.  Lit. :  In   a   crooked,    bent,   or  curved 

manner  or  fashion. 

"  She  craumpyssheth  her  lymes  crotjdly." 

Chaucer :  Queen  Anlyda,  lit. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Perversely,  untowardly. 

"If  we  walk  perversely  with  God,  he  will  walk 
crookedly  towards  us."— Taylor :  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

crook  ed  ness,  *  crok  cd  uesse,  a 

[Eng.  crooked  ;  -ness.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  quality  of  being  crooked,  bent,  or 
curved  ;  curvature,  curvity,  inflection. 

2.  A  physical  deformity. 

3.  Dishonesty,  knavishness.     (Colloq.) 
*II.  Fig. :  Perverseness,  untowardness. 

"  But  the  wickednesse  of  his  wil  and  crokedntue  at 
forwardnesse  wherewith  hee  sleath  rnrighteouslr."— 
Tyndall :  Worket,  p.  SOL 

*  crook'-el,  v.i.     [A  frequent,  from  croo,  T, 
(q.v.).]    "To  coo  as  a  dove.    (Ash.) 

t  crook -en,  v.t.    [Bug.  crook;  -en.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  crooked,  curved,  twisted, 
or  bent. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  perverse  or  untoward  ;  to 

pervert,  to  lead  astray. 

"Images  be  of  more  force  to  crooken  an  unhappy 
soul,  than  to  teach  aud  instruct  it."—Homiliet.  bk  U.  i 
Against  Idolatry. 

crookes'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  William 
Crookes,  F.U.S.,  F.C.8.,  the  discoverer  of  the 
metal  thallium.] 

Min. :  A  brittle  mineral  of  metallic  lustre 
and  lead-gray  color.  Hardness,  2'5 — 3 ;  sp.  gr. 
6'9.  Compos. :  selenium,  33'28 ;  copper,  46.76 ; 
thallium,  17-25;  silver  3.71  =  100.  Occurs  in 
Norway. 

Crookes  tube,  ».  [After  its  inventor.]  A 
highly  exhausted  glass  vacuum  tube  provided 
with  two  electrodes.  [See  ROENTGEN  BATS.] 

crook  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CROOK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
crooked  (fit.  £fig.). 

*  crool,  v.i.    [An  imitative  word.]    To  mutter. 

(Ash.) 

croom,  crome,  s.  [Geel.  crom  =  bent.]  A 
husbandman's  forks  with  long  tines.  (Prow.) 

croon,  '  croin.  •  croyno,  v.i.  &  t.  [An 
imitative  word.] 

1.  Intrans. :  To  sing  in  a  low  voice. 

2.  Trans. :  To  murmur  softly. 

"Hearing  such  stanzas  crooned  in  her  praise."— 
C.  Bronte :  Jane  Byre,  cb.  xxiv. 

croon,  s.  [CROON,  v.]  A  hoUow  and  continued 
moan. 

croon  -cr,  crown-er,  s.  [Eng.  croon ;  -er.] 
Ichthy. :  Accerding  to  some,  the  Grey 
Gurnard,  a  fish.  Trigla  gurnardus  (Linn.). 
It  receives  this  name  from  the  cruning  ur 
croyning  noise  it  makes  after  being  taken. 
It  is  also  vulgarly  called  the  Captain.  (Jamie- 
son.) 

croon-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CROWN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  singing  or  hum- 
ming in  a  low  tone  ;  a  croon. 

croop,  v.i.    [CROUP,  v.] ' 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pftt, 
or.  wore,  welf,  work,  who,  son ;  mat*,  cab.  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey = a.     qa  =  lew. 


crop  —  crosiered 
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crSp(l),  "croppe,*  crope,  s.  [A.s.cropp.crop 
=  (1)  a  top,  .  .  (2)  a  bird's  craw.     Cogn.  with 
Dut.  krop  =  a  craw  ;  Ger.  kropf;  Icel.  kroppr 
=  a  hunch  or  oump  ;  Sw.  kropp  ;  Dan.  krop  = 
the  trunk  of  the  body.     Also  in  Celtic  lan- 
guages :  Wei.  cropa=the  craw  of  a  bird  ;  Gael. 
and  Ir.  sgroban.    (Skeat.)] 
A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  first  stomach  or  craw  of  a  fowl. 
"  So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  big  crop." 
Cowper:  The  Nightingale  and  Olomorm. 

%.  The  top  or  highest  part  of  anything. 

"  A  man  es  a  tre,  .  .  . 
Of  whilk  the  crop  es  turned  donward." 

Hampote  :  P.  of  Contc.,  6S2. 

8.  The  act  of  cutting,  clipping,  or  cropping. 
4.  That  which  is  cut,  gathered,  or  cropped 

from  anything. 

"  Guiltless  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free, 
It  falls  a  plenteous  crop  reserv'd  for  thee." 

Drytitn:  Fable*. 

6.  Spec.  :  The  harvest  ;  the  corn  gathered  of 
a  field. 

"  Lab'ring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil"         Milton  :  P.  L.,  xii.  18. 

6.  Corn  and  other  plants  cultivated,  while 
still  growing. 

7.  The  yield  of  a  particular  plant. 

".  .  .  but  he  hoped  that  Iwfore  the  time  came  for 
•hipping  the  new  crop  [cotton]  matters  would  have 
greatly  unproved."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  1,  1883. 

*8.  Hair  worn  short,  and  without  powder. 

"  Wearing  the  hair  short,  and  without  powder,  was, 
at  this  time  considered  a  mark  of  French  principles. 
Hair  so  worn  was  called  a  crop.'—Lettert  of  Sir  O.  C. 
Lewii,  p.  410.  (Dane*.)- 

9.  A  riding  whip  having  a  short,  stout 
stick,  with  a  crooked  handle,  and  a  leather 
loop  for  the  attachment  of  a  thong. 

it  Fig.  :  A  yield,  a  return,  a  harvest. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Mining  : 

(1)  Tin  ore  of  the  first  quality,  after  it  is 
dressed  or  cleaned  for  smelting. 

(2)  The  appearance  of  a  vein  or  seam,  or  of 
ore  or  coal,  at  the  surface  ;  the  strike. 

2.  GeoL  :    The  outcrop  of  a  bed,  layer,  or 
stratum. 

3.  Ornilh.:    A  pouch  or  dilatation  in  the 
raptorial  and  grain-feeding  birds  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  just  in  front  of  the  merry- 
thought.    Here  the  food  is  kept  for  a  time 
before  being  transferred  to  the  proper  digestive 
organs.     {Nicholson.)    [A.,  I.  1.] 

4.  Entvm.  :  A  membranous,  usually  folded 
stomach  in  the  masticating  insects.     It  con- 
stitutes a  first  stomach,  from  which  the  food 
passes  into  a  second  one  termed  the  gizzard. 

5.  Tanning:  An  untrimraed  hide. 

If  (1)  Crop  of  whey  :  The  thick  part  of  whey. 

".  .  .  that  delicious  beverage  called  crop  of  whey, 
,  .  ."—Blackwootfi  Mag.,  Jan.,  1821,  p.  299. 

(2)  Crop  and   root  :    A   proverbial    phrase 
signifying  entirely,  completely.    (Comp.  Root 
and  branch.) 

"  Therefore  they  conclude  to  go  on  upon  a  course, 
and  sweep  off  the  bishops  of  both  kingdoms  crop  and 
not,  .  .  ?'—Spalding,  i.  100. 

(3)  Rotation  of  crops:  [ROTATION]. 

*  crop-doublet,  *.    A  short  doublet 

"  Hospitality  went  out  of  fashion  with  crop-doub- 
let* "-Love  wiUfind  out  the  Wat,  i.  L 

crop-ear,  s. 

1.  A  horse  whose  ears  have  been  cropped. 

"What  horse?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not!"— 
Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  person  whose  ears  have  been  cropped. 
crop-eared,  a.    Having  the  ears  cropped. 

"  A  crofhtar'd  scrivener,  this." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Matquet. 

crop-lifting,  s.    The  stealing  of  a  crop. 

crop-ore,  s. 

Mln.  :  The  best  ore  of  a  parcel. 

crop-out,  >. 

Mining,  Mineral  Surveying,  it  Geol.  :  The 
rising  up  to  the  surface  of  one  or  more  strata  ; 
an  outcrop  (q.v.). 

IT  Por  crop  out,  v.,  see  CROP,  v. 

*  crop-Sick,  a.    Sick  through  over-eating 
or  drinking  ;  sick  with  excess. 

"Strange   odds  1    where   crnp-tick  drunkards  must 


. 
A  hungry  foe,  and  arm'd  with  sober  rage." 

Tale  :  Juvenal,  sat.  xv. 


*  crop-sickness,  s.     Sickness   through 
excess  in  eating  or  drinking. 

"  Every  visitant  is  become  a  physician ;  one  that 
scarce  knew  any  but  crop-iicknea,  cryeth.  No  such 
apothecary's  shop  u  the  sack-shop  '. "  —  Whitluck : 
Mann,  of  the  Xng.,  p.  126. 

crop -weed,  ».  A  name  for  Centaurea 
nigra. 

crop  (2),  i.  [CRAP.]  A  name  given  to  t.v» 
plants :  (1)  Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  (2)  Lolium 
perenne. 

crop,  *  croppen,  v.t.  &i.    [CROP  (i),  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  cut  off  the  top  or  tip,  to  lop. 

"  The  with!  thet  'sprutteth  ut  the  better*  thet  me 
him  ofte  croppeth."— Ancrtn  Siwle,  p.  86. 

(2)  Spec. :  To  mow  or  reap  the  harvest. 

"  Cropi  the  tall  harvest,  .  .  ." 

Pope:  Bomer'i  fliad.  bk.  xl.,  685. 

(3)  To  pluck  off,  to  pull  off  or  gather. 

"...  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropp'd  from  the  tree." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  IL  4. 

(4)  To  eat  off,  to  graze,  to  browze. 

*'.  .  .  grassy  swarth,  close  cropp'd  by  nibbling  sheep." 
Cowper:  The  Tatk,  bit.  i. 

(5)  To  raise  a  crop  from  ;  to  cause  to  bear 
a  crop. 

(6)  To  cut  off  a  part  of  (the  ear),  generally 
as  a  means  of  identification.    [CROP-EAR.] 

2.  Fig. :  To  cut  off  untimely. 

"  Death  destroys 

The  parent's  hopes,  and  cropt  the  growing  boys." 
Creech. 

IL  Bookbinding:  To  cut  the  edges  of  a 
book  so  closely  as  to  reduce  tht  margin  too 
much. 

"The  book  u  quite  perfect,  but  has  been  cruelly 
cropt."— S.  J.  Herrtage :  Introd.  to  Getta  Romanorum, 
p.  xxi. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  pluck,  to  gather. 

"  Of  these  she  cropp'd  to  please  her  infant  son. 
And  I  myself  the  same  rash  act  had  dune." 

Pope :  Fable  of  Dryope,  24. 

•  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  'To    yield    a    harvest,    to   bear   fruit. 
(Shakesp.  :  Antony  £  Cleopatra,  ii.  2.) 

2.  The  same  as  to  crop  the  cause,  or  cause- 
way (q.v.). 

".  .  .  treacherously  cropping  within  his  laud."— 
Spa/ding,  ii.  274. 

Tf  To  crop  out : 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  To  appear  or  come  to  light 
incidentally  and  occasionally. 

".  .  .  the  same  idea  and  phraseology  crop  out."— 
Tyndall :  Frag-  o/ Science  (3rd  ed.),  x.  248. 

2.  Mining,  Mineral  Surveying,  &  Geol.  :   To 
come  to  or  appear  at  the  surface,  as  a  layer, 
bed,    or    stratum,    underlying   another   but 
showing  itself  from  below  at  the  edge,  the 
main  part  of  the  surface  being  covered. 

"In    many   places,    immense   quantities   [of  iron- 
stone] may  be  observed  cropping  out  on  the  banks  of 
those  streams."—  Wttion :  Agr.  Sur.  Kenfr.,  p.  25. 
If  To  crop  the  causey  :  To  walk  boldly  in  t,he 
street ;   literally,  to  keep  the  uppermost  part 
(S.  synon.  the  crown)  of  the  causey. 

"  All  the  covenanters  now  proudly  crop  the  cauiey, 
glad  at  the  incoming  of  this  army."— Spalding,  i.  176. 

*  crope,  *  cropen,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [CREEP.] 

*  crope,  s.    [CROP.]    A  top  or  finial. 

crope,  v.i.  [CROUP  (1),  v.]  To  make  a  hoarse 
noise. 

*  croper,  *  cropere,  *  croppere,  s.  [CRUP- 
PER.] 

tcrop'-fol,  a.     [Eng.  imp;  ful(l).']     Having 


crop-rul,  a.     LEn£-  ""P:  /"'< 
a  full  crop  or  stomach  ;  satiated. 


"  And.  crop  full,  out  of  diiors  he  flings, 
Ere  the  first  cock  In.-,  matin  rings. 

Jttiton  :  L' Allegro. 

*  cropin,   *  cropon,  *  cropyn,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

cropion.]    The  luittoek  or  haunch. 

"Cropon  of  a  beste( croupe  or  cropon  H.  P.).  Clunii." 
— Prompt.  Part. 

cropped,  cropt,  pa.  par.  or  a     [CROP,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Cut,  lopped,  mown,  reaped. 

"  I  saw  him  with  that  lily  cropped 
Impatient  swim  to  meet 
lick  approach,  and  soc. 
treasure  at  my  feet" 
Cowper  :  The  Dog  and  the  Water  Lily. 


2.  Planted  or  set  with  a  crop. 

n.  Bookbinding :  Cut  (as  book  edges)  so  aft 
to  reduce  the  margin  too  much.  When  cot 
into  the  print,  the  book  is  said  to  bleed. 

crop' -per,  s.    [Eng.  crop;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :    A  grain  or  plant  which  yields  a 
crop. 

"The  root  was  recognised  as  a  field  cropper."— 9mUk* 
ton :  Utefal  Bonk  jor  Farmer*,  i>.  32. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  fall  on  to  the  head  ;  hence,  an 
utter  failure,  a  collapse. 

"  Handicraftsman  was  leading  three  lengths,  but  'ell 
a  cropper,  which  took  all  the  go  out  of  him."— Field. 
Jan.  28, 1882. 

IL  Ornith. :  A  variety  of  pigeon  having  a 
large  crop.  [POUTER.] 

"There  be  tame  and  wild  pigeons ;  anil  of  tame  tbw 
be  croppert,  carriers,  runt*.  —  Walton  :  Angler. 

*  croppie,  s.    [CROPPY.] 

crop  -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [CROP,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting,  lopping,  mowing,  or 
reaping. 

"  And  slitting  of  noses,  ana  cn-pping  of  ears. 
While  his  own  ass's  rags  were  more  fit  for  the  shears.* 
Sicift :  The  fahoo';  Overthrow. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  raising  crops. 

Cr6p'-py,  crop -pie,  s.     [Eng.  crop;  -y.J 

1.  One  whose  ears  have  been  cropped  for 
treason.    The  word  was  especially  applied  to 
an  Irish  rebel. 

2.  A  Roundhead. 

3.  One  whose   hair   has   been  cropped  in 
prison.    (Siang.) 

croquet  (pron.  cro'-ka),  s.  [Fr.  croquer  = 
to  crack.] 

1.  An  open-air  game  played  with   mallets 
balls,  and  little  iron  hoops  or  arches.     It  may 
be  played  by  any  two  or  more  persons.     It 
consists  in  driving  the  ball  through  a  certain 
numl>er  of  hoops   in   order    till    the   player 
comes  back  to  the  starting-point.    On  the 
way  he  may  if  he  choose  endeavour  to  strike 
his  opponent's  ball  and  drive  it  away  from 
the  hoop  which  it  has  to  pass  through. 

2.  When  a  player  has  croqueted  or  struck 
his  opponent's  ball  with  his  own,  he  is  entitled 
to  place  his  own  ball  in  contact  with  it,  and 
by  a  smart  blow  of  his  mallet  to  drive  it  to 
any  distance   he   pleases :    this   is   called  a 
croquet. 

croquet  (pron .  cro  -ka),  v.t.  <fe  i.  [CROQUET, 
*•] 

A.  Trans. :    In    the  game   of   croquet,  to 
drive    the    opponent's    ball   away   from  his 
hoop  by  a  smart  blow  of  the  mallet  on  one's 
own  ball. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  the  game  of  croquet. 

crbre,  ».  [Various  Hindoo  languages.]  Ten 
millions.  (Anglo -Indian).  Often  used  of 
rupees,  a  crore  of  which  are  about  a  million 
pounds  sterling. 

*  crose-lett,  s.    [CROSLET  (1),  s.] 

crosier  (pr  cro'-zher),  *  croccr,  *  croy- 
cer,  *  croyser,  *  crozier,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

croiser ;  Fr.  croix=  a  cross.) 

1.  Ecclesiastical : 

(1)  The    pastoral    staff 
of   an    archbishop,    sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  ;  or 
of  a  bishop  or  abbot,  ter- 
minating  in   a   curve  or 
crook.     It    is    generally 
elaborately    carved    and 
ornamented  with  jewels, 
&e. 

".  .  .  Auselmng  and  Thomas 
Becket,  who.  with  their  cro- 
lien,  did  almost  try  it  with 
the  king's  sword."— Bacon. 

(2)  A  cross-bearer. 

"  A  cro»er .-  crucifrrariut, 
cruc(fer."—Cathol.  Angl. 

2.  Astron. :   A  constel- 
lation   in    the    Southern 

hemisphere,       consisting  HE' D  or  A  <™>n^ 

of     four     stars    in     the 

form  of  a  cross  ;   also  known  as  the  Southern 

Cross. 

*  crosiered,    (pr.    cro    zherd),  a.    [Eng. 
crosier;  -ed.]   Carry  ing  a  crosier. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl:  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh£n..   -tion,    sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  £c.  =  bel,  d 
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croslet— cross 


•cros'-lSt  (l),  *crose-lett,  *crosse-let, 

».  [Cf.  O.  FT.  croisel ;  Fr.  creuset ;  Sj>.  crisol ; 
Ital.  crociwoto ;  Low  Lat.  crucibulum.]  A 
crucible. 

"And  this  chanoun  took  out  a  crotelftt 
Of  his  bosom,  and  schewecl  it  the  prest" 
Chaucer:  Canon'i  Teaman's  Tale,  1,304, 1,808. 

•  cros  let  (2),  *  cross'-lSt,  s.     [A  dimin. 
from  cross  (q.v.)."l     A  little  cross. 

"  Then  Una  ran  to  aske.  if  ought  he  knew. 
Or  heard  abroad  of  that  her  champion  trew. 
That  in  his  armour  bare  a  croslet  red  ?  " 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  I.  vi.  M. 

•  cros  -let-ed,  a.  [Eng.  croslet ;  -ed.]  Marked 
with  a  crosslet. 

"The  Saracens,  Curdmans,  and  Ishmaelites  yield. 

To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crosleted  shield." 

Scott :  The  Fire-King. 

cross,  *  crcoiz,  *  croicc,  *  crois.  *  croiz, 
*  cros,  *  crosse,  *  croyce,  *  croys, 
•croyse,  s.,  a.,  adv.,  &  prep.  •  [O.  Fr.  crois; 
FT.  croix ;  Sp.  &  Port,  cruz ;  Ital.  croc*,  from 
Lat.  crucero,  accus.  of  crux  =  a  cross  ;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  tors.  The  root  is  the  same  as  in  Eng. 
crook  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  gibbet  consisting  of  two  pieces  laid 
•cross  each  other  at  various  angles,  and  in 
various  patterns. 

"At  Costantynople  Is  the  crot  of  our  Lord  Jesu 
Crist."— Maundenlte,  p.  9. 

(2)  A  monument  or  ornament,  either  made 
in   form  of  a  cross  or  surmounted  with  a 
cross. 

"  She  doth  stray  about 

By  holy  crotses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays." 
Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

IT  In  some  countries  rude  crosses  or  cruci- 
fixes are  set  up  to  mark  the  scene  of  a  fatal 
accident,  a  murder,  or  other  tragic  occur- 
rence. 

"  This  happened  close  to  a  crow,  the  record  of  a 
former  murder."—  /inrvrin  :  Voyage  round  the  World 
ted.  1870),  ch.  liL,  p.  41. 

(3)  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

"  The  mysterious  cross  of  yew,  first  set  on  fire,  and 
then  quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  was  sent  forth  to 
summon  all  the  Campbells,  from  sixteen  to  sixty."— 
Macaulay :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  r. 

(4)  A  crucifix  (q.v.). 

"  They  knelt  Iwfore  the  Cross,  that  sign 
Of  love  eternal  and  divine." 

Hemansi  A  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

(5)  A  mark  in  shape  of  a  cross,  spec,  one 
placed  on  a  deed  or  other  document  by  a 
person   who  cannot  write,    in   lieu   of    his 
signature. 

(6)  A  market-place  ;    so   called    from    the 
crosses  so  commonly  erected  in  them. 

".  .  .  the  place  called  Charing  Crots."  —  Bakrr  : 
tdmrd  I,  an.  1306. 

(7)  A  line  drawn  through  another. 

"  And  some  against  all  idolizing 
The  crow  in  shop-books." 

Butler :  Hiidibnis.  iii.  1 

*  (8)  A  bishop's  crosier. 

"  Crowe  for  a  bysshoppe.     Croue.~—Paltgr<m. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  Christian  religion. 

"  Hli  sholde  gon  to  the  Holi  lond 
And  Ante  there  for  the  croiz. " 

Polit.  Songt.  p.  8*4. 

*  (2)  Money  ;  so  called  because  formerly  on 
the  reverse  of  a  coin  was  stamped  a  cross, 
for  convenience   in   dividing   the  coin  into 
halves  or  quarters. 


*  (3)  The  reverse  of  a  coin  ;  that  stamped 
with  a  cross. 

"  Why,  in  tossing  up  a  halfpenny,  do  we  reckon  it 
equally  probable  that  we  shall  throw  cross  or  pilef"— 
f.  S.  MM  :  System  of  Logic,  ill.  18,  f  81. 

*  (4)  The  church  lands  in  Ireland. 


(5)  Trouble,  affliction,  regarded  as  a  test  of 
patience  or  virtue  ;  trial. 

".    .    .    we  are  on  the  earth, 
Where  nothing  lives  but  croises,  care,  and  grief." 
Ohaketp.  :  Rich.  ft.,  ii.  2. 

(6)  Anything  done  on  the  cross—  i.e.,  unfairly 
or  dishonestly  ;  a  swindle.     (Slang.) 

(7)  A  hybrid,  a  mixture. 

"Toning  down  the  ancient  Viking  into  a  tort  of  a 
cross  between  Paul  Jones  and  Jeremy  Diddler."—  Lord 
Dufferln  :  Lett,  from  High  Latitude*,  lett.  xlii.  p.  887. 

H.  Technically  : 

1.  Her.  :  The  most  ancient  and  noble  of  all 
the  honourable  ordinances,  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  perpendicular  with  two  hori- 


zontal lines  near  the  fess  point,  where  they 
make  four  right  angles.  The  numerous  forms 
of  cross  fall  under  three  leading  types  :  (I)  The 
Crux  decussata,  the  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  formed 
like  the  letter  X ;  (2)  the  Crux  commissa,  or 
joined  cross,  like  the  letter  T ;  and  (3)  the 
crux  immissa,  like  the  dagger  used  in  print- 
ing (t).  [CRUCIFIXION.] 

2.  Law  :  The  sign  of  a  cross  made  to  a  deed 
or  writing  by  such  as  cannot  write. 

3.  Min. :  Two  nicks  cut  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  to  mark 
the  ground  to  be  taken  by  miners  who  will 
dig  for  ores. 

4.  Manege :  The  cross  movement  of  a  horse, 
as  to  make  a  cross  in  ballotades. 

5.  Sports:   The  act   of   impeding   another 
in  his  course,  and  probably  preventing  him 
from  winning  a  race  by  crossing  in  front  of 
him. 

6.  Teleg.  :   Accidental  metallic  connection 
between  two  wires  on  a  line. 

7.  Sury. :  An  instrument  for  laying  off  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  main  course. 

8.  Breeding : 

(1)  The  mixing  of  two  distinct  breeds  in 
producing  animals. 

".  .  .  the  above-described  appearances  are  all  due  to 
ancient  crosses  with  the  dun  stock."— Darwin :  Origin 
of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  v.,  p.  164. 

(2)  An  animal  of  a  cross-breed. 

*  9.  Old  Arm. :    The  horizontal  piece  near 
the  top  of  a  dagger. 

10.  Theol. :  Christian  doctrine,  regarded  as 
having  for  its  central  truth  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ  upon  the  cross.    It  is  founded  on 
such  passages  as  the  following :  1  Cor.  i.  17, 
18  ;  Gal.  v.  11,  vi.  12,  &c. 

11.  Ch.  £  Civil  Hist.  :  Early  in  the  second 
century  the  Christians  seem  to  have  signed 
with  the  cross.      In  the  third  century  they 
supposed  that  the  cross  was  a  preservative 
against  all  evils,  especially  against  the  machi- 
nations of  evil  spirits,  and  therefore  entered 
on  no  enterprise  of  importance  without  first 
crossing    themselves.      The    allegation    was 
made  by  Constantino  that  when  advancing,  in 
A.D.  312,  to  encounter  Maxentius,  he  saw  in 
the  heavens  a  great  shining  cross,  with  the 
inscription,   In  hoc  signo  vinces.     After  his 
victory  in  that  year  he  adopted  the  cross  as 
his  standard.     According  to  Socrates  and  to 
Theodoret,   Helena,  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Coustantine,  found  at  -Jerusalem  three 
crosses  with  a  superscription.    One  of  these, 
having  actually  cured  a  dying  woman,   was 
held  to  be  the  true  cross  of  Christ ;  one  part 
was  given  to  Jerusalem,  another  part  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  it  was  encased  within  the 
emperor's  statue,  became  the  palladium  of  the 
city,  and  so  venerated  that  the  people  used  to 
assemble  round  the  statue  with  wax  candles. 
Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  carried  off  the  moiety 
of  the  cross   kept  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  A.D.  615, 
an  auspicious  event  celebrated  by  the  esta- 
blishment, in  A.D.  642,  of  a  festival  called  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross.      Crosses  were  in- 
troduced into  churches  about  A.D.  431,  and 
began  to  be  set  up  on  steeples  about  A.  D.  568. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  were  accustomed  to  sign 
documents  with  the  cross,  accompanying  it 
with  their  own  name  if  they  could  write,  and 
leaving  it  unaccompanied  if  they  could  not ; 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  mark  made  by  the 
illiterate  is  still  a  cross.    A  charter  of  King 
Caedwalla,  signed  with  a  cross,  has  a  note 
appended  at  the  instance  of  the  monarch  in 
which  he   frankly   admits    his    inability   to 
write.    In  1641,  when  the  Puritan  party  were 
dominant,    crosses  were  removed  from   the 
churches. 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Transverse,  oblique ;   falling   across   or 
athwart  something  else. 

".  .  .  they  either  advance  towards  one  another  In 
direct  lines,  or  meet  in  the  intersection  of  cross  ones." 
— Bentley. 

2.  Oblique  ;  lateral,  zig-zag. 

".  .  .  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning." 

*hakesp. :  King  Lear,  i  v.  7. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Adverse,  opposing  or  contrary  ;  unpro- 
pitious,  obstructing. 

"  We're  both  love's  captives ;  but  with  fate  so  cross, 
One  must  be  happy  by  the  other's  loss."      Dryden. 

2.  Contrary,  contradictory. 


"...  all  the  appearing  contrarieties  and  contradic- 
tions, that  seemed  to  He  cross  and  uncouth,  and  to 
make  the  whole  unintelligible."— South. 

3.  Perverse,  untractable,  untoward. 


4.  Peevish,  ill-humoured  ;  out  of  temper. 

"...  a  fine  high-spirited  young  woman,  who  could 
now. and  then  be  cross  and  arbitrary."—  Ma.ca.ulai/. • 
Hist.  Eng..  ch.  vii. 

*  5.  Contrary  to  wishes  or  hopes  ;  unfortu- 
nate ;  unlucky. 


*  6.  Interchanged. 

"  Cross  marriages,  between  the  king's  son  and  the 
archduke's  daughter  .  .  ."— Bacon:  Reign  of  Hen. 

7.  Done  in  reply,  replication,  or  opposition ; 
as,  A  cross  interrogatory. 

8.  Cross-bred. 

*  C.  -4s  adverb  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Across,  athwart. 

".  .  .  give  him  another  staff;  this  last  was  broke 
cross."— fihukrsp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Kothing,  v.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  In  opposition  or  contrary  to ;  ad- 
versely, opposite.    (Followed  by  the  prep,  to.) 

"  It  runs  cross  to  the  belief  and  apprehension  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  .  .  ."—Atterbury. 

*  D.  As  preposition  : 

1.  Across. 

"  I  charge  thee  waft  me  safely  cross  the  channel." 
Sliakesp.  :  2  Ben.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Through. 

"  A  fox  was  taking  a  walk  one  night  cross  a  village." 
—  V  Estrange. 

IT  (D  The  Catholic  League  of  the  Cross : 
Ch.   Hist. :    A  Catholic  league,  instituted 
under   the   auspices    of  the    late   Cardinal 
Manning,  for  the  promotion  of  temperance 
among  Roman  Catholics. 

(2)  Cross  and  pile  :  A  game  of  tossing  with 
money,  equivalent  to  our  heads  and  tails,  the 
cross  being  the  reverse  or  tail  of  the  coin. 
[CROSS,  s.,  A.  I.  2  (3).] 

"  This  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  perfect  boys'  play ; 
cro»«,  I  win,  and  pile,  you  lose  .  .  .— Swift. 

(3)  Cross  of  Jerusalem  :  Lychnis  chalcedonica. 

(4)  On  the  cross:  Unfairly,  dishonestly.     Op- 
posed to  on  the  square  (q.v.)    (Slang.) 

(5)  Order  of  the  Cross : 

(a)  A  sisterhood  instituted  in  1625  in  Picardy 
by  four  young  women,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Paris.  In  1040  it  was  erected  into  a  regular 
order. 

(o)  An  order  of  the  same  kind,  instituted  in 
1668  by  Eleanora  de  Gonzaga,  wife  of  Leo- 
pold I. 

(6)  To  take  up  one's  cross :  To  bear  troubles 
and  trials  with  patience. 

"  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self, and  takt  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me."— 
Luke  if..  28. 

If  Obvious  compound  :  Cross-legged. 

cross  action,  s. 

Law :  A  case  in  which  the  defendant  in  an 
action  brings  another  action  against  the 
plaintiff  on  points  arising  out  of  the  same 
transaction. 

cross-aisle,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  same  as  TRANSEPT  (q.v.). 

cross  armed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  With  arms  folded  across. 

"  Yet  neither  will  I  vex  your  eyes  to  see 
A  sighing  Ode,  nor  cross-arm'd  Elegie." 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  lift. 

2.  Dot. :  Having  branches  in  pairs,  each  at 
right  angles  to  the  pairs  above  and  below ; 
decussated. 

*  cross-arrow,  s.    The  arrow  of  a  cross- 
bow. 

".  .  .  shot  i'  the  head  with  a  crow-arras;  .  .  ."— 
Beaum.  and  Flrt.  :  ni.m  and  No  King. 

cross-axle,  s. 

1.  Mach. :  A  shaft,  windlass,  or  roller  worked 
by  opposite  levers  ;  as  the  copper-plate  print- 
ing press,  &c. 

2.  Railway    Engin. :   A   driving-axle    with 
cranks  set  at  an  angle  of  90°  with  each  other. 
(Knight.) 

cross-banded,  a. 

Carp.  :  A  term  used  when  a  narrow  ribbon 
of  reneer  is  inserted  into  the  surface  of  any 
piece  of  furniture,  wainscotting,  &c.,  so  that 
the  grain  of  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  sur- 
face. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  -her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  sin;  mure,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a,   qu  •=  kw. 


Gross 
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cross  bar,  *. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  bar  fixed  transverse  to  o» 
•cross  another. 

2.  Naut. :  A  round  bar  of  iron,  bent  at  each 
end,  used  as  a  lever  to  turn  the  shank  of  an 
anchor.    (WeaU.) 

3.  Her. :  A  bar  sinister ;  a  mark  of  illegiti- 
macy. 

"Few  are  in  love  with  cross-ban."— Qentlenuin  In- 
ttructed,  p.  11.  (Davit*.) 

If  Cross-bar  shot :  A  kind  of  shot  which 
folds  into  a  sphere  for  loading,  but  on  part- 
ing from  the  muzzle  expands  to  a  cross  with 
sections  of  the  shot  at  the  extremities  of  the 
arms. 

cross-bar,  v.t.  To  furnish  or  mark  with 
cross-bars. 

*  cross  barred,   a.     Secured  by  ban 
fixed  transversely. 

"...  a  thief  bent  to  nnhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Crou-barr'd  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  bk.  ir. 

cross-bars,  s.    A  game  for  children. 

*  cross-bated,  a.    Chequered. 

cross  beak,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  CROSSBILL  (q.v.). 

cross-beam,  s. 

1.  Build. :  A  beam  in  a  frame  laid  cross- 
ways. 

•  And  above  it  the  great  crott-btam  of  wood 
Represen'teth  the  Holy  Rood." 

Longfellow :  The  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

2.  Naut. :   In  a  ship,  a  piece  laid  across 
heavy  posts  called  bitts,  and   to  which  the 
cable   is    fastened    when   riding  at  anchor. 
(Knight.) 

cross-bearer,  s. 

1.  Roman  Archcuol. :  One  who  bears  a  cross. 
The  rendering  of  the  Latin  expression  furcifer, 
a  term  of  reproach  for  slaves. 

2.  Ecclesiastical : 

(1)  The  chaplain  of  an  archbishop  or  primate 
who  bears  the  cross  before  him  on  solemn 
occasions. 

(2)  An  officer  of  the  inquisition,  who  made 
A  vow  before  the  inquisitors  to  defend  tlia 
Catholic  faith,  though  with  the  loss  of  fortune 
and  life.    (Webster.) 

3.  Mack. :   The  transverse  bars  supporting 
the  grate-bars  of  a  furnace. 

cross-bedding,  s. 

Geol. :  Apparent  lines  of  stratification  cross- 
ing the  real  ones  ;  false  bedding,  cross  strati- 
fication. 

cross-bill,  cross  bill,  s.  [Eng.  cross, 
and  bill.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  A  Ornith.  (Of  the  form  cross- 
bill) ; 

(1)  Any  bird  of  the  sub-family  Loxinse,  and 
specially  the  common  species,  Loxia  curviros- 
tra.  The  male  is  ash-coloured,  tinged  with 
green  ;  the  front,  cheeks,  and  eyebrows  grey, 
with  yellowish  and  white  spots ;  the  tail 
email  wing  coverts,  and  scapulars  greenish ; 


COMMON  CROSS-BILL. 

the  rump  yellow ;  the  lower  parts  yellowish- 
green  ;  wings  and  tail  feathers  black  bordered 
with  green.  Length  about  six  inches.  It 
IB  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Japan,  &c. 
It  visits  Britain  at  irregular  intervals.  In 
Worcestershire  the  complaint  is  made  that 
crossbills  spoil  much  fruit.  They  are  therefore 
called  also  Shell-apples.  When  they  breed,  it 
is  at  the  top  of  a  pine-tree.  Other  British 
species  are  Loxia  pityo-psittacus  and  L.  leu- 
ooptera. 

(2)  (PI.  Crossbills) :  A  name  for  the  Loxinse, 
a  sub-family   of   Fringillidae.     The    English 


name  is  given  because  the  tips  of  the  mandi- 
bles cross  each  other.  This  structure  enables 
crossbills  to  shell  pine-cones  to  find  the  seeds. 
These  are  their  special  food,  but  they  are  said 
also  to  attack  apples,  <fcc. 

2.  Law  (Of  the  form  cross  bill)  :  A  bill  by 
which  the  defendant  in  a  suit  in  equity  prays 
for  relief  against  the  plaintiff,  or  against  other 
defendants  in  the  same  suit,  as  concerning  the 
matters  in  question  in  the  original  bill. 

cross-billed,  a.  Having  crossed  bills  or 
beaks. 

cross-birth,  s. 

Surg.  :  A  birth  in  which  the  child  lies  trans- 
versely witliin  the  uterus. 

*  cross-bite,  s.    A  deception,  a  trick,  a 
cheat. 

"  The  fox,  that  t  rust  oil  to  his  address  and  manage, 
without  so  much  as  dreuiuiug  of  a  erott-bite  from  so 
silly  ail  animal,  fell  himst.f  into  the  pit  that  he  had 
digged  for  another."— L  £strange. 

*  cross-bite,  v.t.    To  deceive,  to  trick,  to 
swindle,  to  gull. 

"  No  rhetorick  D 

country  evidence,  .  .  ." — Col 

*  cross-biter,  *  crosbyter,  *  crosse- 
biter,  s.    A  swindler,  a  cheat,  a  trickster. 

". .  .  the  '  coney-catchers,  cooseners,  and  croste-bitert,' 
whose  infamous  practices  he  laid  bare,  menaced  him 
repeatedly  with  threats  of  vengeance."— R.  Greene. 

*  cross-biting,  s.    The  act  of  swindling, 
cheating,  or  tricking  ;  a  swindle,  a  cheat. 

"Affronts,  tergiversations,  cross-Wings  and  such 
like."— North  :  Examen.,  p.  65.  (Daviet.) 

cross  bitt,  s.    A  cross-piece  (q.v.). 

*  cross-bitten,  a.     Swindled,   cheated, 
tricked. 

cross-bond,  s. 

Bricklaying:  A  form  of  bricklaying  in 
which  the  joints  of  one  stretcher-course  come 
in  the  middle  of  the  courses  above  and  below. 
(Knight.) 

cross-bones,  ».  pi.  The  representation 
of  two  bones  laid  across  each  other  on  tomb- 
stones. 

"  Here's  neither  head  nor  foot  stone,  plate  of  brass, 
Crou-bonet  or  skull." 

Wordmmrth  :  The  Brother*. 

cross-bow, ». 

Old  Armour:  A  weapon  formed  of  a  bow 
cross-wise  upon  a  stock.  It  is  similar  in  kind 


CROSS-BOW. 

to,  but  smaller  than,  the  ballista,  which  it 
doubtless  suggested.  It  was  used  by  the 
Normans  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  ar- 
balest was  a  form  of  it.  [LATCH.] 

"  I  saw  him  draw  a  crottbow  stiff, 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Lcut  Minttrel,  i  v.  12. 

*  cross-bower,  s.    A  cross-bow  man. 

"The  French  assisted  themselves  by  land  with  the 
crou-bowert  of  Genoa  against  the  English."— Raleigh  : 
Kuayt. 

*  cross-bow-man,  s.    A  soldier  armed 
with  a  cross-bow. 

"  Crottbovmen  were  considered  as  a  very  necessary 
part  of  a  well  organized  sanuy.'—Sallam:  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ii.,  pt  ii. 

cross-bred,  a.  Bred  from  a  male 
and  female  of  different  breeds,  strains,  or 
varieties. 

"  Or  again,  as  when  the  horns  of  crow-bred  cattle 
have  been  affected  liy  the  shape  of  the  horns  of  either 
parent."— Darwin :  Origin  of  Specie*  (ed.  1653).  ch. 

xiil.,  p.  44S. 

cross-breed,  *. 

L  Lit. :  A  breed  of  animals  (or  plants)  pro- 
duced by  crossing  d  ifferent  species  or  varieties; 
an  animal  (or  a  plant)  of  such  breed. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  partaking  of  the  natures 
of  two  different  things  ;  a  hybrid. 

"...  a  kind  of  crott-breed  between  a  part-song  and 
a  psalm  tune  with  orchestral  accompaniment."  — 
Athenaeum.  September  8,  1882. 

cross-breeding,  *.  The  practice  or 
system  of  breeding  animals  from  males  and 


females    of    different    breeds,    strains,    or 
varieties. 

cross-bun, «.  A  bun  marked  with  a  cross 
indented.  It  is  eaten  on  Good  Friday. 

*  cross-buttock,  «. 

1.  A  blow  across  toe  back  or  loins. 

"  Many  crou-buttock*  did  I  sustain."  —  SmolUU  : 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxvii.  (Daviet.) 

2.  A  particular  throw  in  wrestling. 

cross  causes,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Causes  in  which  each  of  the  litigants 
has  a  suit  against  the  other  in  connection  with 
the  same  affair,  each  thus  being  both  plaintiff 
and  defendant.  Cross  causes  are  generally 
brought  on  together.  (Blackstone.) 

cross  chap-vice,  s.  A  vice  in  which 
the  jaws  close  towards  each  other  in  a  line 
contrary  to  their  usual  direction. 

cross-chock,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  A  piece  fayed  across  the  dead- 
wood  amidships,  to  make  good  the  deficiencies 
of  the  lower  futtocks.  (Knight.) 

*  cross-cloth,  *  cross-clout,  *  crosse- 
Cloath,  s.    A  kerchief  or  cloth  to  wrap  round 
the  forehead. 

"A  eroue-cloath,  as  they  tearme  it,  a  powttng-cloth, 
plagula."—  Withal:  Dictionarie  (ed.  1608),  p.  275. 
(Hare*.) 

cross-country,  a.  Across  the  country ; 
not  along  the  road. 

"  These  carpets,  so  soft  to  the  foot, 

Caledonia's  traffic  and  pride. 
Oh  spare  them,  ye  knights  of  the  boot, 
Escaped  from  the  crvts-country  ride  ! " 

Cowper:  Gratitudt. 

cross-course,  s. 

Mining :  A  non-metalliferous  seam  crossing 
at  any  angle  thereto. 
Cross-course  spar : 
Mining :  Radiated  quartz. 

cross  crosslet,  s. 

Her. :  A  cross  having  the  three  npper  ends 
terminating  in  three  little  crosses. 

cross-cut,  v.t.    To  cut  across. 
cross-cut,  s. 

Mining :  A  drift  from  a  shaft  to  intersect 
a  vein  of  ore. 

1[  (1)  Cross-ciit  chisel :  A  chisel  with  a  narrow 
edge  and  considerable  depth,  used  in  cut- 
ting a  groove  in  iron,  especially  in  cast-iron, 
where  a  portion  is  to  be  cut  or  broken  off. 
(Knight.) 

(2)  Cross-cut  saw:  A  kind  of  saw  adapted 
for  cutting  timber  across  the  grain.  Hand- 
saws are  made  and  set  for  the  purpose.  The 
ordinary  saw  for  cutting  timber  into  lengths 
has  a  handle  at  each  end  and  cuts  each  way. 
(KnigM.) 

*  cross-days,  s.  pi.    The  three  days  pre- 
ceding Ascension-day. 

*  cross-elbowed,   a.     With  the   arms 
folded  across. 

cross-examination,  *.     The  act  of 

cross-examining. 
cross-examine,  v.t. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  examine  closely  or  mi- 
nutely. 

2.  Law:   To   examine    or   interrogate   the 
witnesses   of  the    opposite    side   who   have 
already  been  examined  by  their  own  counsel, 
to  test  the   truth   of  evidence    given    by    a 
second  examination. 

"  .  .  his  chief  business  was  to  examine  and  crott- 
examine  the  most  hardened  miscreants  of  a  great  cai'i 
tal."— Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

cross-examined,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CROSS- 
EXAMINE.] 

cross-examiner,  «.  One  who  cms  - 
examines. 

cross-examining,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  .- 
[CROSS-EXAMINE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

IMW  :  The  act  of  examining  the  witnesses 
of  the  opposite  side  ;  cross-examination. 

cross-eye,  s.  That  kind  of  squint  in 
which  the  eyes  are  turned  inwards  towards 
the  nose  ;  internal  strabismus. 


loll,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
•dan,  tian  =  shan.     -tion,    sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  sion  -  zhun.      -cious,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  aei. 
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cross-eyed,  a.  Suffering  from  strabis- 
mus ;  squinting. 

cross-fertilisation,  s. 

Bot. :  A  crossing  between  different  flowers 
on  the  same  plant,  or  between  flowers  on 
different  plants  belonging,  however,  to  the 
same  species. 

cross-file,  s.  A  file  used  in  dressing  out 
the  arms  or  crosses  of  fine  wheels.  It  has 
two  convex  faces  of  different  curvatures.  It 
is  also  known  as  a  double  half-round  file. 
(Knight.) 

cross-fire, *. 

1.  Lit.  <f)  Mil.  :  A  term  used  to  denote  that 
the  lines  of  fire  of  two  or  more  batteries,  or 
parts  of  works,  cross  one  another. 

1 2.  Fig. :  An  attack  from  several  sides  at 
once. 

".  .  .  raising  a  cross-fire  of  artillery  from  the  sub- 
tilizing intellect .  .  ."-De  Quince]/ :  Works  (ed.  1863), 
voL  ii..  \\  146. 

cross-fish,  *. 

Zool. :  Uraster  rubens,  the  common  starfish. 

"The  typical  asterias— the  cross-JUh  (urasterl,  .  .  ." 
—Antted  •  Th,-  Channel  lslnn.li.  p.  237. 

cross  flookan,  s. 

Min. :  A  term  in  Cornwall  for  a  vein  of 
stony  matter  running  north  and  south. 

*  cross-flow,  v.i.  To  flow  across  or 
obliquely. 

"  That  staid  her  flight  with  his  cross-flowing  course." 
Milton :  Comui,  831. 

cross-flower,  s.  A  plant,  Polygata  vul- 
garis.  So  called,  according  to  Gerard,  who 
invented  the  name,  from  flowering  in  "  Crosse 
or  Gang  weeke  or  Rogation  weeke."  (Britten 
A  Holland.) 

cross-frog,  s.  An  arrangement  of  cross- 
Ing  rails  at  a  rectangular  intersection  of  roads. 
Each  track  is  notched  for  the  passage  of  the 
flanges  of  the  wheels  traversing  the  other 
track.  A  crossing. 

cross-farrow,  s.  A  furrow  cut  across  a 
field  transversely  to  other  furrows,  in  order 
to  intercept  and  carry  off  the  water  conveyed 
in  them  ;  a  catch-drain. 

cross-garnet,  s. 

Build. :  A  cross-shaped  hinge  made  like  the 
letter  T  on  its  side  (|—  ).  The  cross-portion 
is  fastened  to  the  jamb  or  post,  and  the  strap 
is  hinged  to  the  vertical  leaf  and  secured  to 
the  door  or  gate.  (Knight.) 

cross-gartered,  a.  Wearing  the  garters 
crossed  on  the  leg. 

".  .  .  yellow  stockings,  and  crosi-gartered  .  .  ." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  it  T. 

cross-grained,  a. 

1.  Lit.  A  Joinery :   Having  the  fibres  run- 
ning in  contrary  positions  to  the  surfaces, 
and  consequently  unable   to  be   made   per- 
fectly smooth  when  planed  in  one  direction 
without   turning   it   or   turning   the   plane. 
(Weale.) 

2.  Fig. :    Perverse,    untractable,    peevish, 
cranky. 

"The  spirit  of  contradiction,  in  a  cross-grained 
woman,  is  incurable."— L' Estrange. 

cross  half-lattice  iron.  A  kind 
of  angle-iron  with  four  radiating  flanges. 
Double-T  iron,  with  a  section  like  a  Greek 
cross. 

cross-handle,  ».  A  handle  attached 
transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  tool,  as  that 
of  the  auger.  One  form  of  duelling-pistols 
had  a  cross-handle. 

cross-head, «. 

Steam-engine :  A  bar  moving  between  parallel 
and  straight  slides  It  is  driven  by  the  piston- 
rod,  and  by  means  of  a  connenting-rod  im- 
parts motion  to  a  beam,  or  to  the  crank  of  an 
axle  or  shaft.  On  its  ends  are  the  cross-head 
blocks,  which  slide  between  two  parallel 
guides.  (Knight.) 

Cross-head  blocks: 

Steam-engine:  The  parts  which  slide  be- 
tween the  parallel  guides.  The  ends  of  the 
cross-head  are  fitted  into  these  blocks.  The 
cross-head,  cross-head  block,  and  cross-head 
guides  constitute  what  is  called  "  the  motion 
of  the  engine."  (Weak.) 


Cross-head  guides  : 

Steam-engine :  The  parallel  bars  between 
which  the  cross-head  moves  in  a  right  line 
with  the  cylinder  and  driving-wheel  axle. 
They  are  also  called  Motion-bars.  (Weak.) 

*  cross-invite,  v.i.    To  return  an  invita- 
tion. 

"His  lordship  chose  to  be  so  far  rude  as  not  to 
cross-invite."— ifortti :  Life  of  Lord  Ouilford,  it  141 
(Daviet.l 

cross-jack  (pron.  by  sailors  cro  -jek), 
cross-jack-yard,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  The  yard  of  a  square-sail   occasionally 
carried  by  a  cutter  in   running   before   the 
wind. 

2.  The  lower  yard  on  the  mizzen-mast. 

cross-jingling,  a.  Antithetical.  (Mitton: 
Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i.) 

cross-lode, *. 

Mining:  A  cross- vein ;  one  intersecting 
the  principal  lode. 

cross-month  chisel,  s.  A  boring-chisel 
of  a  cylindrical  form  with  a  diametrical  blade. 
(Knight.) 

cross-multiplication,  s.  [DUODECI- 
MALS.] 

cross-patch,  s.  A  cross,  ill-tempered 
person.  (Colloquial.)  Generally  used  of  a 
girl  or  woman;  but  Scott  (Heart  of  Midlothian, 
ch.  xxix.)  applies  it  to  a  man. 

"I'm  but  a  cross-patch  at  best"— Mrs.  Gaskell: 
Sylvia's  Lovert,  ch.  TXT!. 

cross-path,  s.  A  path  that  crosses  from 
one  road  or  point  to  another ;  a  by-path. 

cross-pawl,  cross-spall,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  A  temporary  horizontal  tim- 
ber-brace, to  hold  a  frame  in  position.  Ver- 
tical or  inclined  braces  are  called  shores. 
Cross-spalls  hold  the  position  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  deck-beams.  (Knight.) 

cross-piece,  '  crosse-peece,  s. 

1.  Literally  &  Shipbuilding  : 

(1)  A  flooring-piece  resting  upon  the  keel, 
and    placed   between   the   half-floors  which 
form  the  lower  sections  of  the  ribs  on  each 
side.     The  half-floors  make  a  butt-joint  on  the 
middle  line  of  the  vessel  between  the  keel 
and  keelson. 

(2)  A  bar  running  athwartship  between  the 
knight-heads,    and    to   which    the    running 
rigging  is  belayed. 

(3)  A  bar  connecting  the  bitt-heads.  (Knight.) 

2.  Anat. :  The  corpus  callosum  (q.v.),  from 
its  connecting  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

3.  Fig.  :  An  ill-tempered  person. 

".  .  .  the  rugged  thoughts 

That  crosse-peece  of  your  sex  imprinted  in  met,  .  .  ." 
Wilson:  Inconstant  lady  (1614).    (Kara.) 

"  cross-point,  s.    A  step  in  dancing. 
"What,  not  one   cross-point  against  Sundays?"— 
ffreene :  James  I V.,  iv.  3. 

cross-pollination,  s 

Bot. :  The  same  as  CROSS-FERTILIZATION 
(q.v.). 

*  cross-post,  s.     The  post  that  carries 
letters  on  the  cross-roads.    (Ash.) 

cross-purpose,  s. 

1.  A  contrary  purpose  ;  contradictory  sys- 
tem ;  contradiction  ;  inconsistency. 

"  To  al  low  benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  restrain  the  press, 
seems  to  have  something  or  cross-purpose  in  it." — Lord 
Shaf^esbury. 

2.  (PL):  A  kind  of  conversational   game, 
carried  on  by  question  and  answer. 

"  The  preceding  sport  was  probably  the  diversion  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  same  stamp  with  our  modem  cross- 
parpnset,  or  questions  and  commands."—  W frailty : 
Kate  on  Ben  Jonson'i  Cynthia's  Revels. 

3.  Misunderstanding. 

"  There  has  been  a  match  of  cross-purpotu  among 
you."— Smollett :  Humphrey  Clinker. 

H  To  be  at  cross  purposes:  To  misunder- 
stand or  act  unintentionally  counter  to  each 
other. 

cross-quarters,  ».  pi. 

Arch.  :  An  ornament  of  tracery  representing 
the  four  leaves  of  a  cruciform  flower. 

cross-question,  v.t.  To  cross  examine ; 
to  question  closely. 


cross-questioning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  Cross-examination. 

cross-reading,  *.  The  combination  of 
words  produced  by  reading  the  lines  of  a 
newspaper,  &c.,  directly  across  the  page, 
instead  of  down  each  column. 

cross-remainder,  s. 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Where  a  devise  Is  of  black  acre  to  A,  and  of  whit* 
acre  to  B,  entail,  and  if  they  both  die  without  issue, 
then  every  heir  to  A  and  B  have  cross-remainders  by 
implication."— Blackstant.  (Craig.) 

cross-road,  s. 

1.  A  road  running  across  or  transversely  to 
another.    (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

2.  A  bye-road. 

"The  carriages  taking  the  road  to  Varennea,  he  went 
a  cross-road  to  rejoin  them."— Out/trie  :  tieog.  Franc*. 

*  cross-row,  *  crosrowe,  s.  The  alpha- 
bet. [CRISS-CROSS-ROW.] 

"  He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams, 

'  plucks  the  letter  O." 


Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  I  L 


And  from  the 

cross-rule, *. 

1.  A  line  ruled  across  or  at  right  angles  to 
another. 

2.  Law  (pi.  cross-rules) :  Rules  where  each 
of  the  opposite  litigants  obtains  a  rule  nisi, 
as    the    plaintiff    to    increase    the   damage* 
and    the    defendant    to    enter    a    nonsuit 
(IVharton.) 

Cross-rule  paper :  Paper  ruled  off  in  squares, 
affording  a  means  of  drawing  a  pattern  for 
weaving  or  worsted  work. 

cross-sea,  *.  A  current  or  waves  running 
in  contrary  directions. 

cross-set,  a.  Directed  or  set  across  an; 
line  or  course. 


cross-shaped,  a.  Of  the  shape  or  form 
of  a  cross. 

"  Then  King  Olaf  raised  the  hilt 
Of  iron,  cross-shaped  and  gilt." 
Longfellow :  The  &aga  o]  King  Olaf,  xit 

cross-Shed,  s.  The  upper  shed  of  a 
gauze-loom. 

cross-sill,  s.  A  railroad  sleeper  or  tie 
lying  transversely  beneath  the  rails. 

cross  somcr,  cross-summer,  s.    A 

beam  of  timber. 

cross  spale,  s.    [CROSS-PAWL.] 

cross-spine,  s.  A  plant,  Stauracanthus 
aphyllus. 

cross-springer,  s. 

Arch. :  In  a  groined  arch,  the  rib  that 
springs  from  a  pillar  in  a  diagonal  direction 
at  the  intersection  of  the  arches  forming  the 
groin. 

cross  staff,  '  crosse  staffe,  «. 

1.  An  instrument  commonly  called  the  fore- 
staff,  used  by  seamen  to  take  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars.  (Harris.) 

"The  crnsse  staffe  is  an  artificial!  quadrant,  .  .  ."— 
Bopton :  Baculum  Geodaticum  (1614). 

2«  A  surveyor's  instrument  for  measuring 
off-sets. 

cross-stone,  *. 

Mineralogy : 

*  1.  The  same  as  HARMOTOME  (q.v.).  It 
was  named  from  the  twin  intersecting  crystals. 
(Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  old  ed.) 

t  2.  The  same  as  STACROLITE  (q.v.).  It  is 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  some  crystals. 

3.  The  same  as  ANDALUSITE  and  CRUCITE 
(q.v.),  especially  the  variety  Chiastolite.  It 
is  so  named  because  on  a  transverse  section 
of  the  crystals  markings  like  a  cross  appear. 
(Dana,  <£c.) 

cross-straining, «. 

Saddlery :  Canvas  or  webbing  stretched 
transversely  over  the  first  straining.  The  two 
are  stretched  over  the  tree,  and  united  form 
the  foundation  for  the  seat  of  the  saddle. 

cross-stratification,  «. 

Geol. :  The  same  as  CROSS-BEDDING  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   ae,  ce      e.    ey=  a.    qu     kw. 
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cross  tail,  s. 

Steam-engine :  A  bar  connecting  the  rear 
ends  of  the  side-bars  of  a  back-action  steam- 
engine.  The  side-bars  proceed  from  the  cross- 
head  on  the  end  of  the  piston-rod,  and  receive 
motion  from  the  piston  ;  from  the  cross-tail 
proceeds  the  pitman,  which  is  connected  to 
toe  crank  of  the  propeller-shaft.  (Knight.) 

Cross-tail  gudgeon : 

Hack. :  A  gudgeon  having  a  winged  or 
ribbed  shank. 

cross-tie,  «. 

Railway  Engin. :  A  cross-sill  beneath  the 
nils,  to  support  them  and  keep  them  from 
Spreading  apart. 

cross-timber, ». 

Ship-building :  One  of  the  floor-timbers  of  a 
frame,  resting  at  its  middle  upon  the  keel. 
Butted  against  its  heads  are  the  heels  of  the 
first  futtocks.  Alongside  of  it  are  half-floor 
timbers,  whose  heels  butt  against  each  other 
over  the  keel.  (Knight.) 

cross-tining,  s. 

Agric. :  A  mode  of  harrowing  crosswise  or 
transversely  to  the  ridges. 

cross-trees,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Timbers  athwartship  in  the  tops, 
resting  on  the  trestle-trees,  to  spread  the 
shrouds  of  the  mast  above  and  support  the 
frame  of  the  top.  (Knight.) 

cross-trip,  5. 

Sports :  A  term  in  wrestling  when  the  legs 
•re  crossed  within  one  another. 

cross  vaulting,  s. 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  two  or  more  simple  vaults  of  arch-work. 

cross -way,  *.  A  cross-road  (q.v.). 
(Obadiah  14.) 

cross-weaving,  a.  Adapted  for  weaving 
with  a  crossed  warp. 

Cross-weaving  loom:  A  loom  for  weaving 
with  a  crossed  warp. 

cross-week,  s.    [ROGATION  WEEK.] 

cross-webbing,  s. 

Saddlery:  Webbing  stretched  transversely 
over  the  saddle-tree,  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dation for  the  saddle-seat. 

cross-wind,  s.  A  wind  blowing  across 
one  s  course  ;  a  side  wind. 

"A  violent  crow-wind  from  either  coast " 

Milton:  P.  L.,  lit  48T. 

cross,  *  ere oi sen,  *  croici,  *  croise,  v.t. 
&  i.    [CROSS,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  lay  one  body  across  another;  to  draw 
a  line  across  ;  to  cause  to  intersect. 

(2)  To  lie  across  or  athwart ;  to  intersect. 

".  .  .  the  tips  crossing  one  another,  .  .  ."—Derham  : 
Fhfileo-Theology. 

(S)  To  mark,  sfr>i;v>  •••  brand  with  a  cross. 

"  Hanie  in  hop  lure  II    i  horn  late  rroice- vaste. " 
/.'<•  -en  nf  Gloucester,  p.  514. 

(4)  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon. 

"Friars  that  through  the  wealthy  regions  ran  .  .  . 
Resort  to  farmers  rich,  and  bless  their  halls, 
And  exorcise  the  beds,  and  crow  the  halls.'' 

Vryden:   Wif*  of  Bath  s  Tale,  &\. 

(5)  To  come  or  move  across  a  person's  way. 
"  But  soft,  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ! 

I'll  croti  it,  though  it  blast  me." 

ShoJcesp. :  Samlet,  1.  1. 

(6)  To  pass  over ;  to  pass  from  one  side  to 
another. 

*'  It  was  not  very  probable  that  her  armies  would 
crow  the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would  force  a  passage 
through  the  Sound."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  CD.  xix. 

(7)  To  put  one's  leg  across  ;  to  bestride. 
"  To  croti  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day 

Beemt  at  the  best  but  dreaming  life  away." 

Cottper :  Retirement,  4«7,  4*8. 

(8)  To  cancel. 

t.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  thwart,  to  oppose,  to  embarrass,  to 
obstruct. 

"...  the  sole  object  of  those  who  ruled  that  great 
city  was  to  crow  the  Prince  of  Orange." — Jlacaulay : 
BUt.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*(2)  To  counteract ;  to  be  inconsistent  with. 
".  .  .  their  appetites  crow  their  duty.  "—LocJu. 


•  (3)  To  contradict. 


•(4)  To  restrain,  to  moderate,  to  keep  down. 

"  To  make  a  good,  a  wise,  and  a  virtuous  man,  'tis  fit 
be  should  learn  to  crow  his  appetite,  .  .  ."—Lock* :  On 
Education,  {  52. 

*  (5)  To  debar,  to  preclude,  to  shut  out. 

"...  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  shall  spring. 
To  crow  me  from  the  golden  time  1  look  for. " 

Shakesp. :  H  Henry  VI.,  ill.  1 

*  (6)  To  cancel,  to  condone. 

"  By  dying  for  the  cross,  crou  the  score  of  their  own 
sins."— Fuller. 

(7)  To  cause  to  interbreed  ;  to  effect  a  cross 
in  the  way  of  breeding. 

".  .  .  the  most  suitable  dog  to  crou  with  her,  .  .  ."— 
"Stonehenge"  :  The  Greyhound,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Banking :  To  write  the  name  of  a  banker 
or  banking  company  between  two  lines  drawn 
across  the  face  of  a  cheque.  [CROSSED-CHEQCE.] 

If  (1)  To  cross  cudgels :  To  submit ;  to  yield. 

"This  forced  the  stubborn'st  fur  the  cause 
To  crou  the  cudgels  to  the  lawn." 

Butltr :  Budibras. 

(2)  To  cross  one's  path  : 

(a)  To  come  across,  to  meet. 

(b)  To  oppose,  lo  thwart,  to  obstruct. 

B,  Reflex. :  To  make  the  sign  ol  the  cross. 

"  Like  a  monk  who,  under  his  cloak, 
Croaes  himself,  and  sighs,  alas  !  " 
Longfellow :  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairt. 

C.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  lie  across  or  athwart  another  thing ; 
to  intersect. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  over  or  across. 

".  .  .  the  bridge  of  Slane.  some  miles  up  the  river, 
to  crow  there,  .  .  ."— Jtacaulay  :  Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  xvi. 

•  3.  To  move  zig-zag. 

"  He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles." 
Shakesp.  :  Vtn\a  i  Adonis,  682. 
II.  Figuratively: 

•  1.  To  be  inconsistent. 

"  Hen's  actions  do  not  always  crow  with  reason."— 
Mr  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  interbreed. 

cross-ar-chi'-nea,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  cross- 
arch(us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tnce.] 
[CROSSARCHUS.] 

cross-ar  -chiis,  *.  [Or.  icpo<ro-6«  (krossos)  = 
a  fringe,  and  apxof  (archos)  =  the  fundament.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Viverridse,  with  a  more 
rounded  head  and  a  larger  muzzle  than 
the  Ichneumons.  Crossarchus  obscurus  is  the 
Mangue  of  Western  Africa.  With  Suricata, 
Crossarchus  constitutes  the  Viverrine  sub- 
family Crossarchinae. 

cross  -bill,  s.    [CROSS-BILL.] 

crossed,  *  crossydde,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CROSS, 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Laid  or  lying  across  or  athwart ;  having 
a  line  drawn  across. 

(2)  Harked  or  signed  with  a  cross. 

"  Crossydde.    Cruce  signatas." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Fig.  :  Thwarted,  opposed,  obstructed. 
IL  Her. :  Borne  crosswise. 

crossed  belt,  s. 

Mach. :  A  belt  crossed  between  pulleys  so 
as  to  revolve  them  in  opposite  directions. 
[BELTING.]  To  prevent  the  rubbing  of  the 
belts,  rollers  may  be  interposed.  (Knight.) 

crossed  cheque,  s. 

Banking :  A  cheque  with  two  lines  drawn 
across  its  face,  between  which  the  name  of  a 
particular  banker  or  banking  company  may 
be  written,  stamped,  or  printed.  Such 
cheques  will  only  be  paid  by  the  bank  on 
which  they  are  drawn,  when  presented  through 
another  bank.  When  the  name  of  the  payee's 
banker  is  unknown  to  the  person  who  draws 
the  cheque,  it  is  usual  to  insert  the  words 
"&  Co.,"  leaving  the  payee  himself  to  fill  in 
the  banker's  name.  The  abbreviation  "  &  Co." 
is  not,  however,  essential,  and  may  be  omitted, 
the  drawing  the  lines  across  the  face  of  the 
cheque  being  sufficient. 

Crossed  Friars,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist. :  [CRUTCHED  FRIARS.] 


crossed  lens,  s. 

Optics :  A  form  of  single  convex  lefisiiaving 
the  least  spherical  aberration.  The  refractive 
index  of  the  glass  should  be  1*5,  and  the 
radius  of  the  posterior  surface  six  times  that 
of  the  anterior  surface,  both  surfaces  being 
convex. 

crossed  out,  a. 

Mach. :  When  the  web  of  a  wheel  is  sawed 
and  filed  away  so  as  to  leave  a  cross  of  four 
spokes  or  arms,  it  is  said  to  be  crossed  out. 
This  is  common  in  watch  and  clock  wheels. 
(Knig}U.) 

*  crosse  -let,  s.    [CROSLET.] 

cros-sette',  s.      [Fr.,   dimin.  of  crosse  =  a 
crosier.] 
Building : 

1.  A  projecting  piece  on  a  voussoir,  which 
gives  it  a  bearing  upon  the  next  voussoir  on 
the  side  towards  the  springing. 

2.  The  return  on  the  corners  of  door-cases 
or  window-frames. 

cross  -Irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CROSS,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  Jt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
\,  literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  passing  over  or  across  ;  pas- 
sage. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  crossed. 

"...  as  If  the  crossing  of  a  bill  was  designed  for  this 
service."— Derham  :  Physico- Theology. 

(3)  Intersection. 

"...  the  endless  crossing  and  twining  of  these 
microscopic  filaments ."— Toad  t  Bowman:  Physiol. 
jtnnt.,  vol.  1.,  ch.  iiL,  p.  75. 

(4)  The  place  where  one  crosses. 

(5)  The  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
".  .  .  your  clerical  shavings,  your  uncleanly  unctions, 

your  crossings."— Bishnp  Hall  :  Epistles,  i. 

2.  Fig.:  A  contradiction,  a  thwarting, -an 
obstruction. 

"  Of  many  men 
I  do  not  bear  these  crossings." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  Hi.  I. 
TJ.  Technically : 

1.  Banking :    The  writing  the  name  of  a 
banker  or  banking  company  between  two  lines 
drawn  across  the  face  of  a  cheque.    [CROSSED- 
CHEQCE.] 

2.  Railway :  A  casting  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  railways,   where  the  rails  of 
each  track  are  partly  cut  away  to  allow  pas- 
sage to  the  flanges  of  the  crossing  wheels. 

^1  Level-crossing:  A  place  where  a  railway 
crosses  a  road  on  the  level.  In  England  it  i.< 

Srotected  by  gates  opening  inwards  on  the 
ne,  and  under  charge  of  an  official. 

crossing-sweeper,  s.  A  person  who 
gains  a  livelihood  by  sweeping  clean  the 
crossings  in  streets. 

cross'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  cross,  a.  ;  -ish.]    Rather 

cross.     (Richardson  :  Pamela,  i.  128.) 

cross  -let,  s.    [CROSLET.] 

cross  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  cross,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

*  I.  Lit. :  Across,  athwart,  obliquely  ;  so  as 
to  intersect  something  else. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Adversely,    unfortunately,    in    opposi- 
tion.   (Followed  by  to.) 

"  And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.' 

SlMketp. :  Richard  II..  IL  4, 

2.  Unfortunately. 

"  If  he  have  any  child, 
He  shall  be  crottly  matched." 

Beuum.  t  net.  :  PhOaittt 

3.  Peevishly,  with  ill-humour,  fretfully. 

cross  -ness,  s.     [Eng.  cross ;  -ness.] 

L  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  cross 
or  transverse ;  tmnsverseness. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Opposition,  contrariety,  perverseness. 

"The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  turueth  but  to  a 
crounew  or  aptness  to  oppose."—  Bacon. 

2.  Peevishness,  ill-humour. 

"  They  help  us  to  forget  the  crossness  of  men  and 
things,  .  .  .'—Collier:  Of  the  Entertainment  of  book*. 

cros-sop-tir-J-g'-I-dse,  s.  pi.    [Or.  «poo-o-o<- 

(krossos)  —  a  tassel,  a  fringe,  and  irripvf 
(plena),  genit.  irrtpvyot  (pterugos)  =  a  wing, 
...»  tin.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  XenopLon,  exist,     ph  -  f. 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  - tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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crossopterygious— croton 


IcWvy.  &  Palceont.  :  Fringe-flnned  fishes. 
The  name  given  by  Professor  Huxley  to  a 
family  of  Ganoid  fishes  in  which  the  fin  rays 
of  the  paired  flns  are  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  fringe  round  a  central  lobe.  The  majority 
have  a  heterocercal,  the  rest  a  homocercal 
tail.  The  Crossopterygidte  are  of  the  sub- 
order Lepidoganoidei.  Prof.  Huxley  raises 
them  into  a  sub-order,  and  divides  them  into 
the  following  families  :  (1)  Polypterini,  (2)  Sau- 
rodipterini,  (3)  Glyptodipterini,  (4)  Ctenodip- 
terini,  (5)  Phaneropleurini,  and  (6)  Coslacan- 
thini.  Dr.  Traquair  divides  the  Crossopte- 
rygida  into  six  families  :  (1)  Polypteridse,  (2) 
Co?lacanthidse,  (3)  Rhombodipteridse,  (4)  Cy- 
clodipterid«,  (5)  Holoptychiidae  and  (6)  Phan- 
eropleuridse. 

If  For  the  terminations  of  these  "  sub- 
orders "  and  "  families  "  see  FAMILY  and 
CLASSIFICATION. 

Most  of  the  genera  and  species  of  Crossop- 
terygidae  are  Silurian,  some  are  Devonian,  and 
a  smaller  number  Carboniferous.  Only  the 
Coelacanthini  are  Mesozoic.  In  the  present 
day  the  only  living  genus  known  is  Polypterus. 
(Nicholson.) 

cros   sop   ter-yg  -I-oiis,  o.    [Mod.  Lat 
crossopterygi(da:),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Ichthy.  £  Palaeont.  :  Pertaining  to  the  family 
Crossopterygidae  or  its  characters/ 


s.  [Gr.  <tpoo-<ro)Tos  (krossotos)  = 
tasselled,  fringed,  from  (tpo<r<roi  (krossoi)  = 
tassels,  fringes,  and  iroOs  (pous)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Soricidse  (Shrews).  Cros- 
sopus  fodiens  is  the  Water-Shrew  or  Oared- 
Shrew  of  Britain.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Dr.  Hooker  in  Norfolk. 

cross-wife,    *  cross  -wyse,  adv.     [Eng. 
cross,  and  wise.] 

1.  Across. 

"  Till  they  found  all  further  passage 
Shut  against  them,  barred  securely, 
By  the  trunks  of  trees  uprooted, 
Lying  lengthwise,  lying  crostwiie. 
And  forbidding  further  passage." 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  vi. 

2.  In  figure  of  a  cross. 


"And  kulled  [killed]  him  oil  crania/tie,  to  Calvarye  on 
a  Friday.  Piert  Ploughman,  p.  313. 

Cross'-wort,  *.     [Eng.  cross,  and  suff.  -wort 

(q-v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  name  given  to  several  plants, 
specially  (1)  Galium  cruciatum,  (2)  the  genus 
Crucianella,  and  (3)  Eupatorium  perfoliatum. 

crdt^a-con'-le,  a.  [Eng.  crot(on),  and  00011- 
(U)ic.]  Derived  from  plauts  of  the  genera 
Croton  aud  Aconitum. 

crotaconic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CjjH^  or  CsH^CO'OH)*  A 
dibasic  acid,  isomeric  with  citraconic,  itaconic, 
and  mesaconic  acids.  It  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  potassium  eyaniile  on  ethylic  chlorocro- 
tonate.  On  su|>ersaturating  the  potassium 
salt  of  the  resulting  cyano-crotouic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  agitating  with  ether,  and 
allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate,  ammonium 
crotaconate  is  obtained,  from  which  the  acid 
is  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  agi- 
tating with  ether.  Crotaconic  acid  is  very 
soluble  in  water ;  it  melts  at  119".  Heated 
above  130°  it  gives  off  CO2,  and  crotonic  acid 
is  formed.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

ar5t'-al,  a.    [CBOTTLE.] 

crot-a-lar-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  crotalwn;  Or. 
KpoToAo?  (krotafon)  =  a  rattle  made  of  split 
reeds,  pottery,  or  metal,  and  Lat.  fern.  sing, 
adj.  sun.  -aria.  So  named  because,  when  the 
inflated  legumes  are  shaken,  the  seeds  rattle 
inside.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Crotolariese  (q.v.). 
The  leaves  are  simple  or  compound,  the 
inflorescence  in  racemes,  the  flowers  generally 
yellow,  the  legume  oblong,  curved  inwards, 
with  puffed  out  or  swollen  sides.  Between 
250  and  300  species  are  known.  Crotalaria 
juncea  is  cultivated  in  India  and  Southern 
Asia  generally  for  the  fibre  yielded  by  the 
inner  bark.  It  is  called  San,  Sun,  Shunum,  or 
Sunn  Hemp,  a  name  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  luminary  of  day,  but  is  the  Hindu- 
stani son  or  fun  =  hemp.  It  is  termed  also 
Madras  hemp,  Bombay  hemp,  Brown  hemp, 
and  Taag,  &c.  Bags  and  low-priced  canvas 
are  made  in  India  from  its  fibres.  It  is  also 


grown  as  a  fodder  plant.  C.  retusa  is  some- 
times grown  in  India  for  its  fibres.  The 
branches  of  C.  Burhia  are  twisted  by  the 
people  of  Scinde  into  tough  ropes.  A  decoc- 
tion of  C.  EspadiUa  is  employed  in  Venezuela 
as  sudorific  in  fevers. 

crSt-a-lar'-i-<S-»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  crota- 
lar(ia),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
sub- tribe  Genistese. 

cro-tal'-i-dae,   s.  pi      [Mod.  Lat.  crota1(u») 
(q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  serpents,  sub-order 
Viperiua.  There  is  a  deep  pit  on  each  side  of 
the  nose  lined  with  small  plates.  The  crown 


CROTALID.fi. 

of  the  head  is  scaly,  the  belly  covered  with 
shield-like  plates.  The  poison  fangs  are 
very  large  ;  the  other  teeth  are  small.  [Cno- 
TALUS.] 

crot-a  li'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crofaZOw)(q.v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Crota- 
liila-.  The  tail  ends  in  a  rattle. 

crd'-ta-lo,  s.  [Gr.  KpoToAoi/  (krotalon)  =  a 
rattle.]  [CROTALUM.]  A  Turkish  musical 
instrument. 

crot'-a-lum,  s.  [Gr.  uporaXov  (krotalon)  =  a 
rattle".] 

Music :  A  rattle 
or  clapper  used 
sometimes  to  mark 
the  rhythm  of  danc- 
ing in  the  worship 
of  Cybele.  It  was 
generally  made  of 
wood,  having  a 
loose  piece  hinged 
midway,  so  that 
when  shaken  in 
the  hand  a  clatter- 
ing noise  was  pro- 
duced, called  by 
the  Greeks  irAaToyi, 
(pkttage).  (Stainei 
&  Barrett.) 

crot'a-lus,    s.  CROTALUM. 

[Mod.    Lat.,    from       L  From  bas-reliff  of  Vase, 

Class.      Lat.  crota-  ViH»  Borgliese. 

lum;  Gr.  KpdraA.,     *  Mc°0^fnePavement-  VIU» 

(krotalon)  =   a 

rattle.    So  called  because  a  series  of  horny 

bodies,  loosely  united  together  at  the  tail  of 

the  animal,  rattles  when  it  moves.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  serpents,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Crotalidae.  Crotalus  horridus  is 
the  Rattlesnake  (q.v.). 

•  cro-taph'-Ic,  a.     [Gr.  Kp6rai,o<;  (krotaphos) 
=  the  temple.]     Belonging  to  the  temples. 
(Ash.) 

*  crot  aph  i   tis,  ».     [Gr.  Kpora^ms  (krota- 
phitis)  =  pertaining  to  the  temples.] 

Med. :  A  pain  in  the  temples.    (Ash.) 

cr6t£h,  «.    [O.  Fr.  troche  ;  Fr.  croc  =  a  crook.] 
[C  ROCHE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  hook,  a  fork. 

"With  iwles  upon  crotchit  as  high  as  thy  hrest." 
Tuuer:  Uuibandrie,  Ivii.  SL 

2.  A  curved  weeding-tool. 

"  In  Male  get  a  weede  hooke,  a  crotch  and  a  gloue.' 
Tinter :  Miubamlru,  li.  10. 

3.  A  crutch. 


II.  Navt.  :  A  forked  post  for  supporting  a 
boom  or  horizontal  spar. 

crotchcd,  a.    [Eng.  crotch;  -?<l.\ 

\.  Lit. :  Forked,  hooked,  curved,  winding. 
"    .  .  which  runneth  by  Estridinodoch,  a  crotched 
brooke."— HoUnlhed:  Deic.  uf  Britatne,  ch.  xiv. 


2.  Fig. :  Crotchety,  peevish. 

crotch  -ct,  *  cro9h  et,  s.    [Fr.  dimin.,  from 
O.  Fr.  crocfte ;  Fr.  croc  =  a  hook.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

"  Why  these  are  very  crotchett  that  he  speaks ; 
Note,  notes,  forsooth,  aud  nothing !  * 

Shaketp. :  Much  Ado,  ii.  I 

*  (2)  A  support,  a  crotch. 

"  A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the  skies. 
The  crotchet!  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise." 

Dry ilen  :  Quid,  Met.  Baucit  A  Philemon. 

2.  Fig. :  A  whimsical  fancy  or  conceit ;  a 
perverse  fancy. 

"  All  his  old  crotchett  in  his  brain  he  bear*." 

Sir  J.  Davit* :  Immortality  uf  the  Soul 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Surg. :   Applied   to   surgical  and  other 
instruments  of  a  hooked  form  derived  from 
the  French  ;  as  the  craniotomy  or  placenta 
hooks.    Specifically,  a  curved  instrument  for 
extracting  the  fetus. 

2.  Print. :  A  bracket  ([  ]). 

"...  the  passages  included  within  the  parathesea  or 
crotchett,  as  the  press  styles  them,  .  .  ."— Boyle; 
Workt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3 ;  The  Publither  to  the  Reader. 

3.  Naut. :  A  forked  support ;  a  crotch. 

4.  Fort. :  An  indentation  in  a  covered  way, 
opposite  to  a  traverse. 

5.  Mil. :  An  arrangement  of  troops  by  which 
they  are  drawn  up  in  a  line  nearly  perpendi- 
cular to  the  line  of  battle. 

6.  Music :  A  note  (J),  one-fourth  of  the  value 
of  a  semibreve  (q.v.). 

7.  Sport. :  The  master-teeth  of  a  fox. 

8.  Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Vicqd'Azyr 
to  a  hook  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
superior  occipito-temporal  convolution  of  the 
cerebrum. 

crotchet-monger,  s.     One  who  has  a 

crotchet  or  fancy  on  which  he  is  perpetually 
harping. 

"A  few  crotchet-mnngeri,  Positivlsts  and  doc- 
trinaires."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Aug.  17,  1882. 

*  crSt9h'-et,  v.i.    [CROTCHET,  s.] 

Music :  To  play  in  a  measured  time,  or  to 
play  rapidly. 

"  The  nimblest  crocheting  musician." 

Donne :  Poemi,  p.  «&, 

*  cro^h'-et-Sd,  *  cro^h'-et-ed,  a.    [Eng. 
crotchet;  -ed.]    Marked  with  or  measured  by 
crotchets. 

"  Not  these  cantels  and  morsels  of  Scripture  warbled, 
quavered,  and  crotchetted,  to  give  pleasure  unto  the 
ears."— Harmar  :  Tranil.  of  Beta'i  Serm.  (1587),  p.  267. 

I  crotch'- et- e'er,  s.  [Eng.  crotchet;  -eer.] 
One  with  a  crotchet  (I.  2). 

"  The  author  has  a  keen  eye  for  modern  varieties  of 
crotcheteeri."— Athenaeum,  Oct.  80,  1880,  p.  585. 

crotch '-et-y,  a.  [Eng.  crochet;  -y.]  Full  of 
crotchets  or  perverse  and  whimsical  fancies  ; 
whimsical,  fanciful. 

"  This  will  please  the  crotchety  radicals."— Saturday 
Review,  Feb.  4,  1865. 

*  crote,  *  croote,  s.     [O.  Fr.  crote  ;  Fr.  crotte 

=  dirt,  mud.] 

1.  A  clod  ;  a  lump  of  turf  or  earth. 

"  Crote  of  a  turfe.    Glebtcula.'— Prompt  Pan.,  p.  106, 

2.  Refuse. 

"  My  bones  as  croote  ban  Ar\e&."—Wycl\ffe  :  Pi.  cL  4. 

3.  The  smallest  particle. 

"  And  of  it  nevyr  a  cro<«, 
Quhill  I  be  wyrryd,  owre-iws  my  throt 

Wyntoum,  vii.  4,  88. 

*  Cr5t'-el8,  *  crotells,  ».    [A  dimin.  from  Fr. 

crotte  =  aung,    dirt.]     The   dung   of    hares. 
(Howell.) 

*  cro-tcsc  que,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr.  Grotesque.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Grotesque. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  grotesque  painting. 

"  Item  twa  paintit  broddis  the  ane  of  the  muses  and 
the  utlier  of  crotetcyue  or  conceptis."— Inventories 
(A.  1561),  p.  180. 

Cr6'-t6n  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  croton  =  the  Castor- 
oil  plant ;  Gr.  Kponav  (kroton)  =  (1)  a  dog- 
louse,  a  tick,  (2)  the  Castor-oil  plant,  Ricinut 
communis,  the  seeds  of  which  were  thought 
remotely  to  resemble  ticks.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Crotoness.  The  flowers  are 
monoecious,  the  males  with  a  five-parted  val- 
vular calyx,  five  petals,  five  glands  alternate 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     co,  co    c.     ey      a,     qu      kw. 
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with  the  petals,  definite  stamens  distinct  from 
each  other  ;  the  females  with  a  five-parted 
calyx,  no  petals,  styles  bifid  or  multifld,  three 
glands  round  the  ovary,  and  tricoccous  fruit. 
Some  are  trees,  others  bushes,  and  yet  others 
herbaceous  plants  ;  the  leaves  and  inflores- 
cence are  also  variable.  They  occur  In  the 
warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Some  are 
purgative.  A  decoction  of  Croton  perdicipes 
la  used  in  Brazil  as  a  cure  for  syphilis  and  as 
a  diuretic.  The  purgative  root  of  C.  campestris, 
and  the  leaves  and  bark  of  C.  origcmifolius,  are 
diaphoretic  and  antispastic.  The  wood  of  C. 
Tiglium  is  sudorific,  and  used  against  syphilis  ; 
the  seeds  are  purgative.  The  oil  of  C.  Tiglium 
and  Pavana,  two  East  Indian  trees,  is  so  acrid 
as  to  blister  the  skin.  They  are  used  as  diuretics 
and  purgatives.  Many  are  balsamic.  C.  bal- 
samifer  is  used  in  Martinique  in  the  preparation 
of  the  liquor  called  Eau  de  Mantes.  Frankin- 
cense is  extracted  from  C.  thurifer  and  C. 
adipatus,  which  grow  on  the  Amazon.  C. 
humilis,  found  in  the  West  Indies,  has  aro- 
matic qualities,  and  is  used  in  medicating 
baths.  C.  gratissimus  is  fragrant,  and  is  used 
as  a  perfume  by  the  Koras  in  south  Africa. 
The  balsam  of  C.  origanifvllvs  is  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  copaiva.  C.  Cascarilla  is 
aromatic.  Yet  others  have  a  colouring 
matter.  C.  Draco  and  C.  sanguifenim  furnish 
a  red  substance  like  gum-lac.  C.  Cascarilla, 
a  Jamaica  bush,  was  thought  to  furnish  the 
Cascarilla  of  commerce,  which  is  now  known 
to  be  derived  from  C.  Eleuteria,  a  Bahama 
shrub  ;  that  of  Mexico  comes  from  C.  pseudo- 
China;  and  C.  nitens,  C.  cascarilloides,  micans, 
and  suberosus  might  also  be  made  to  yield 
Cascarilla. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Derived  from  any  plant  of  the 
genus  Croton.  [CROTON-OJL.] 

crot  on  oil.  s. 

Phar.  :  A  fatty  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  Croton  Tiglium.  The  oil  is  brownish-yellow, 
slightly  viscid,  and  has  an  acrid  nauseous 
taste.  The  seeds  are  smaller  and  duller  than 
those  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  Croton  oil  is 
a  powerful  irritant  drastic  purgative,  often 
causing  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Croton-oil  acids  : 

Chem.  :  Croton  oil  when  saponified  with 
soda  yields  salts  of  acetic,  isobutyric,  and 
valerianic  acids,  which  are  volatile,  and  a 
crystalline  acid  called  tiglie,  or  methyl-cro- 
tonic  acid,  C5H8O2  or  C3H4(CH3)-CO-OH, 
which  is  the  chief  product.  It  melts  at  64°, 
and  boils  at  197°.  A  small  quantity  of  higher 
acids  of  the  acrylic  series  are  also  obtained. 

cro'  ton  (2),  ».  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  water-supply  of  New  York  City,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  Croton  Biver. 

croton  -bu?,  s.  A  long-winged  species  of 
Cockroach,  Elatta  gei~manica,  (American.) 

IT  A  Cockroach  and  a  proper  Bug  belong  to 
different  orders. 

cro'-ton-ate,  *.  [Eng.,  £c.,  croton(ic),  and 
suff.  -ate.]  A  salt  of  crotonic  acid. 

cro-td'-nc-se,  s.  i<L  [Lat.  croton,  and  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Dot.  :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiaceae.  The  ovule 
is  solitary,  the  flowers,  which  usually  have 
petals,  are  in  clusters,  spikes,  racemes,  or 
panicles.  (Lindley.) 

CTO-tSn'-Ic,  o.  [Lat.,  <fec.,  croton  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  in  any 
way  derived  from  some  plant  of  the  genus 
Croton. 

crotonic  acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  C4H6O2.  The  three  modifications 
are—  Crotonic  acid,  CH3  CH  =  CH'CO'OH  ; 
Isocrotonic  acid,  CHS—  CH-CH2-CO'OH  ;  and 

Methacrylic  acid,  C  -CO'OH. 


1.  Crotonic  acid  :  A  solid  substance  crystal- 
lising in  white  needles,  melting  at  72°,  and 
boiling  at  182°.  It  can  be  formed  syntheti- 
cally by  dropping  ethylic  a-monobrom- 
butyrate  into  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash.  Both  crotonic  acid  and  isocrotonic 
acid  are  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorous 
lientachloride  on  ethyl-diacetic  acid.  Cro- 
touic  acid,  fused  with  potash,  yields  only 
acetate  of  potassium.  Crotonic  acid,  heated 
with  faming  hydriodic  acid  on  a  water-bath, 
melts  to  a  yellow  liquid,  which,  on  cooling, 
deposits  large  rhombic  crystals  of  iodo-butyric 


acid  ;  these,  when  boiled  with  potash,  are 
converted  into  oxybutyric  acid  ;  on  convert- 
ing this  acid  into  a  zinc  salt  and  gradually 
adding  alcohol  to  the  solution,  the  zinc  salt  (if 
o-oxybutyric  acid  crystallises  out  first,  and 
the  hist  mother  liquids  yield  the  /3-oxybutyr- 
ate  of  zinc  as  an  amorphous  varnish.  Cro- 
tonic acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  c»o- 
ton  aldehydes,  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  acetic  aldehyde.  Also  by  distilling  alhl 
cyanide  with  caustic  potash. 

2.  Isocrotonic  acid  :  A  liquid  formed  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  modifica- 
tion of  chloro-crotonic  acid,  which  melts  at 
59'5°.     It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  172°,  but 
when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  180°  it  is  con- 
verted into  solid  crotonic  acid. 

3.  Methacrylic  acid  :  Obtained  by  heating  to 
100°  citraconic  anhydride  saturated  at  0°  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling  the  product 
with    strong    soda    solution.     It    crystallises 
from  water  in  long  colourless  prisms,  which 
melt  at  16°,  and  boil  at  160-5°.    When  fused 
with  potash  it  yields  propionic  acid  and  car- 
bon dioxide. 

crotonic  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.  :  Croton  aldehyde,  C4H«O,  or 
CH3-CH  =  CHCO-H.  Obtained  by  heating 
pure  aldehyde  in  soda-water  bottles  with  a 
very  little  zinc  chloride  and  a  few  drops  of 
water,  for  a  day  or  two,  at  100°.  It  is  puri- 
fied by  distillation  in  a  current  of  steam. 
Crotonic  aldehyde  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  an  extremely  pungent  odour,  and  boils 
at  104°.  It  reduces  silver  oxide.  In  contact 
with  the  air  it  oxidises  to  crotonic  acid.  Cro- 
tonic aldehyde,  saturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  is  converted  into  chloro-butyric 
aldehyde,  C3H6C1'CO-H,  which  crystallises  in 
white  needles,  melting  at  97°  ;  insoluble  in 
water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

crotonic  chloral,  s. 

Chem.  <£  Pharm.  :  Croton  chloral,  a  sub- 
stance which  has  been  found  to  be  butyric 
chltn-al,  C4H5C15O,  or  CC15-CH2-CH2-CO-H 
(Trichlorbutyl-aldehyde).  It  is  prepared  by 
passing  chlorine  into  aldehyde,  cooled  in  a  freez- 
ing mixture,  and  heated  to  100°  at  the  close  of 
the  reaction.  The  liquid  was  distilled  ;  the  frac- 
tion which  passed  over  between  160°  and  180* 
yielded,  by  fractional  distillation,  a  colourless, 
peculiar-smelling  oil,  boiling  at  104°.  It  com- 
bines with  water,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate, 
CC13-CH2-CH2-CH(OH)..,-,  which  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  stated  by  Garrod  to 
produce  a  deep  sleep  accompanied  by  anaes- 
thesia of  the  head,  the  fifth  nerve  being  com- 
pletely paralysed,  while  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tion continue  unaffected,  and  the  voluntary 
muscles  retain  their  tone.  It  is  given  in  cases 
of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  and  where  chloral 
hydrate  is  inadmissible  owing  to  disease  of 
the  heart. 

Crd-to-ni'-trfl,  s.    [Eng.  croto(n),  and  nitril] 

Chem.  :  C3H5'CN.    Allyl  cyanide.     A  liquid 

boiling   at    117°,   obtained    by  heating    allyl 

iodide  with  potassium  cyanide  to  110°  for  two 

days. 

cro'-ton-ol,  s.    [Eng.  croton,  and  Lat.  oUfum) 
=  oil.] 

Chem.  :  CgH^Oo.  A  yellow,  viscid  sub- 
stance, said  to  occur  in  croton-oil. 

CTO'-ton-yl,  s.     [Eng.  croton  ;  -yl.] 

Chem.  :  An  organic  nomad  radical  (C4H9y. 

crotonyl  amines,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Organic  bases,  C4H9NH2,  &c., 
formed  together  with  butylene  diamines  by 
heating  isobutylene  dibromide  to  100°  with 
alcoholic  ammonia,  part  of  the  dibromide 
being  resolved  into  HBr  and  crotonyl  bro- 
mide ;  the  hitter  is  converted  by  the  ammonia 
into  crotonyl  amines. 

crotonyl  bromide,  s. 

Chem.  :  C4H9Br.  A  liquid  boiling  at  90°. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
isobutylene  dibromide, 


crd-t6n'--yi-ene,  s.    [Eng.  crotonyl,  and  suff. 
-ene.] 

Chem.  :  C4H6  or  HC  =  C  -  CH2'CH3.  Ethyl- 
acetylene.  A  hydrocarbon  which  occurs 
among  the  products  obtained  by  the  com- 
pression of  coal-gas.  It  boils  at  20°  to  25°, 
and  forms  a  tetrabromide,  which  melts  at  116° 
and  crystallises  in  shining  needles. 


cro-toph'-a-ga,  s.  [Gr.  KPOTWV  (kroton)  =  a 
dog-louse,  a  tick,  and  <f>a.yflv  (phagein)  =  to 
eat.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-family  Crotophagin&e  (q.v.).  The  bill 
is  greatly  compressed,  and  the  ridge  of  the 
upper  mandible  keeled.  The  species  are  found 
in  South  America.  Crotophaga  ani  is  the  Ani 
or  Anno  of  the  Latin  races  of  South  America, 
the  Razor-billed  Blackbird  of  Jamaica,  called 
also  the  Savannah  Bird  and  the  Great  Black  bird. 
It  feeds  on  small  lizards,  insect*,  and  seeds. 
It  lives  in  flocks,  and  when  one  individual  is 
killed  the  rest  gather  again  almnstatthe  same 
spot.  Several  females  are  said  to  use  the 
same  nest. 

cro-toph  a-gi'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cro- 
tophag(a)  tq.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflT.  -ince.] 
Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Cuculidae  (Cuckoos). 
The  bill  is  compressed,  the  ridge  of  the  upper 
mandible  curved,  the  wings  usually  short  and 
rounded,  and  the  two  outer  toes  longer  than 
the  rest.  [CROTOPHAGA.  J 

*  crott,  s.    [Fr.  crotte.]    Excrement,  ordure. 

"...  the  dirt  and  cratt  of  ParU  may  be  smelt  ton 
miles  off,  .  .  ."—Uuuxl:  Londimoptilit  (1667),  p.  ML 
(Kara.) 

crSt  -tie,  crot'-aL,  s.    [Gael,  crotal.] 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  A  name  given  to  several  species  of 
lichen. 

2.  Spec. :  Parmelia  omphaloides. 

H  (1)  Black  cmttles:  Parmelia  saxatilit. 
(Chiefly  Scotch.) 

(2)  Light    crottles :     Lecanora    pallescen*. 
(Chiefly  Scotch.) 

(3)  Stone  crottles :  Parmelia  saxatilis.    (North 
of  Ireland.)    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*  crdt'-tly,  *  crott-lie,  a.     [Eng.  crott(le); 
-ly.]    Covered  with  lichen. 

"  As  o'er  the  crotttie  crags  they  climb'd." 

Train:  Mountain  Mate.  p.  84. 

*  CTOt'-y,  v.i.   [Fr.  crotter.]  To  dung,  as  a  hare. 
(Asli.) 

crou9h  (1),   *  crowche  (1),  v.i.  kt.    [A  va- 
riant or  derivative  of  Mid.  Eng.  croken  =  to 
bend  ;  crok  —  a  crook.]    [CROOK.] 
A.  /  ntransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  stoop  or  bend  low  ;  to  lie  close 
to  the  ground. 

"  While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side. 
Her  station  claimed  with  jealous  pride." 

Scott  /  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vl.  33. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  yield,  to  submit 

"...  the  Jacobite  party,  .  .  .  bad  crouchediomln 
silent  terror,  .  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  cringe,  to  fawn,  to  stoop  servilely. 

"...  servility,  with  supple  knees, 
Whose  trade  it  is  to  smile,  to  crouch,  to  please." 
Camper:  Table  Talk,  127,  128. 

t  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  bend  lowly  ;  to  bend 
down. 

"She  .  .  .  crouched  her  head  opou  her  breast"— 
Coleridge. 

*  crouch-back,  s.    A  hunchback. 

"With  Edward  went  his  brother  Edmund,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  suruamed  crouch-back  .  .  ." — Puller :  ffoly 
War,  p.  215. 

*  crou9h  (2),  *  crowche  (2),  v.t.    [Mid.  Eng. 
crouche  =  a  cross.]    To  sign  with  the  cross. 

"  I  crowche  thee  from  elves  and  from  wightea.' 

Chaucer :  Miller1 1  Tale,  M7». 

*  creche,  *  cruche,  s.    [O.S.  kruci ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  chriici,  cltr&zi;   Lat.   crucem,   accus.    of 
crux  =  a  cross.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  cross. 
"ToeCalvaryehiscrouc*»habeer."— Shoreham,  p. IS, 

2.  A  crucifix. 

"The  halyede  thinges,  the  cram-hen,  the  calioaa."— 
Ayrnbite,  p.  40. 

3.  The  sign  of  the  cross. 

"On  the  loreheved  the  crouche  a  «et" — Shoreham, 
PL  IS. 

4.  A  mark  or  figure  of  a  cross. 

"  Many  a  crouche  on  his  cloke." 

P.  Plowman,  2,M7. 

IL  Fig. :  Coin,  money. 

"  Loke  wheder  in  this  purse  whether  ther  be  eny 
cros  or  crouch*.'— OccleMi.  in  UaUiKell,  p.  233. 

*  crouched,  a.     [Mid.  Eng.  crouch  =  across; 
-ed.]    Marked  with  a  cross. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl:  cat,  9  ell,  chorus.  9*1  in,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  as;   expect,    Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-elan,    tian  =  shan.      tion,  -sion=shun;  tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -aious  •-•  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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crouching— crow 


*  crouched  friars,  s.  pi     [CRUTCHED- 

FRIARS.] 

Crouch  -fog,  pr.  par., a.,  &s.    [CROUCH  (1), v.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  bending  low  to  the 

ground  ;  cringing,  fawning. 

*  croU9h  -mas,  *  crowch-mas,  s.     [Mid. 

Eng.  crouche  =  a  cross,  and  ?;m.s  =  mass.] 
St.  Helen'*  Pay,  May  3,  being  the  feast  of  the 
Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

"From  bull  cow  fast 
Till  Crovclmat  be  past" 

Tuner :  HuslxiniMe.  L  86. 

oroityh'-y,  crou9h'-Ie,  a.  [Eng.  crouch(l),  v. ; 
•y.]  Crook-backed. 

"Or  Crouchie  Merrau  Humphle." 

Burnt :  Halloween. 

*  croud  (IX  *  crowde,  *.    [CROWD  (i),  «.] 

*  croud  (2),  s.    [CROWD  (3),  *.] 

croud  (3),  *  croude,  *  crowde,  •  crowdes, 

5.  [O.  Fr.  croute,  from  Lat.  erypta.]  The 
Crypt  of  a  church. 

"Wonder  many  yles,  crowdet  and  vaute*."— Pyl- 
ffrymaye  <if  Syr.  X.  linylfurde,  p.  84. 

*  croud,  v.i.    [CROWD  (2),  ».] 

*  croude  (1),  v.t.  &  t.    [CROWD,  v.] 
crouds,  s.  pi.    [CURD.] 

croul,  crowl,  v.t.     [CRAWL.]    To  crawl. 

"  Ha  !  wbare  ye  gaun.  ye  croiMn  ferlie  f  " 

Buna :  Tit  a  Louie. 

*  eroune,  s.    [CROWN.] 

croup  (1),  *  oroupe,  s.  [Fr.  croupe  =  the 
croup.] 

1.  The  ruinp  or  buttocks,  especially  of  a 
horse. 

"This  carter  thakketli  his  horse  upon  the  croupe." 
Chaucer :  Fryari  Tale,  7,141. 

2.  The  place  behind  the  saddle. 

"  Each  warlike  feat  to  show : 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain." 

Scott  .•  Marmioti,  v.  2. 

Croup  (2),  *  crdop,  s.  [A.S.  hrdpan  =  to  cry 
out;  Icel.  hrdpa  ;  Goth,  hropjun  ;  Dut.  roefen; 
Ger.  rufen.] 

Med. :  Membranous  laryngitis.  An  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  trachea  and  larynx, 
specially  characterised  by  the  formation  of  a 
false  membrane,  distinct  from  other  diseases 
apparently  but  not  really  identical,  especially 
so  from  diphtheria  (q.v.)  (Niemeyer,  Aitken, 
&c.),  although  the  diagnosis  is  by  no  means 
easy,  and  the  two  affections  are  frequently 
combined  ;  distinct  also  from  acute  laryngitis, 
asthma,  nervous  croup,  and  others.  It  is  not 
contagious.  Daviot  says,  "  Croup  is  non-con- 
tagious, and  diphtheria  and  croup  are  the 
same  ;  therefore  diphtheria  is  non-contagious." 
This  is  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  identity 
theory  from  one  of  its  chief  supporters.  Croup 
is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  infancy,  generally 
arising  from  damp.  It  has  a  brassy  or  ringing 
sound,  like  the  crow  of  a  cock  or  the  sound  of 
a  piston  forced  up  a  dry  pump,  which  is  very 
unmistakeable.  When  fatal  it  is  early  in  the 
disease,  while  a  fatal  issue  in  diphtheria  is 
usually  more  protracted.  (Moir,  in  Edin. 
Med.  Jour.,  1878-79.) 

Croup  (3),  *.  [A.S.  cropp,  crop.]  A  berry. 
(/Scotch.) 

croup  (1),  *  crope,  *  crowpc,  *  crupe,  v.i. 
[CROUP  (2), *.] 

1.  To  croak,  to  cry  with  a  hoarse  voice  ;  a 
term  applied  to  crows. 

"The  ropeen  of  the  ranynit  gart  the  eras  (crows), 
crope." — Compl.  ticot.,  p.  DO. 

2.  To  speak  hoarsely,  as  one  does  under  the 
effects  of  a  cold.    (Scotch.) 

*  croup  (2),  v.t.    [Fr.  croupe  =  the  rump,  back. 
Comp.  our  use  of  the  verb  to  back.]     To  back 
up,  to  help. 

"I  have  a  game  in  my  hand,  in  which,  if  you'll  croup 
me.  that  i«,  nelp  me  to  play  it,  you  shall  go  five  hun- 
dred to  nothing."— Gibber:  Provokt  llu.iba.ndi,  p.  SO. 

croup-ade ,  ».    [Fr.  croupe  =  the  croup.] 

1.  Manige  :  Higher  leaps  than  those  of  cur- 
vets, that  keep  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  of 
the   horse   in    an   equal  height,  so  that  he 
trusses  his  legs  under  his  belly  without  yerk- 
ing.    (Farrier' i  Dictionary.) 

2.  Cookery :  A  particular  way  of  dressing  a 
loin  of  mutton.    (Ash.)    [CROUTADE.] 


croup  al,  croup  oils,  a.  [Eng.  croup  (2), 
s. ;  -al,  -ous.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  resembling  croup  (q.v.). 

cronp'-ie,  s.  [CROUP  (1),  v.]  A  name  given 
to  the  raven.  (6'c.) 

croup  ier,  *  croup  er.  *.  [Fr.,  from  croupe 
—  the  back ;  as  of  one  who  stands  at  your 
back  to  assist  and  support  you. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    The  vice  -  chairman    at   a 
dinner.    He  sits  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

"  Jeffrey  presided  at  the  Fox  dinner  oil  the  24th  of 
January.  1825 ;  Moucrieff  was  croupier."— Lord  Code- 
burn  :  Memorial*  of  hit  Time,  ch.  v  ii. ,  p.  426. 

2.  Gaming  :    One   who   superintends    and 
collects  the  money  at  a  gaming-table. 

croup' -Ing,     crowp-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t. 

[CROUP  (1),  V.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  hoarse  noise  or  sound,  as 
of  ravens,  cranes,  &c. 

"  Trumpet  tia  blast  rasyt  within  the  toun 
Sic  mauere  brute,  as  thocht  men  hard  the  »oun 
Of  craunis  crowding  neing  in  the  are." 

Doug.:  Virgil.  824,  32. 

crfiup'-y;  a.     [Eng.  croup  (2),  i. ;  -y.] 

1.  Croupal. 

2.  Suffering  from,  or  predisposed  to  croup. 

crouse,  a.  &  adv.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

A.  As  adj. :  Brisk,  lively,  bold. 

"  Ane  spak  wi  wourdis  wonder  crout  * 

Peblit  to  the  Flag.  X. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Briskly,  boldly. 

crouse' -ly\  adv.  [Eng.  crouse;  -ly.]  Briskly, 
courageous-like,  freely,  boldly. 

".  .  .  when  the  like  o'  them  can  speak  eroutely  about 
any  gentleman's  affairs." — Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxix. 

*  crout,  v.t.  &  i.    [An  imitative  word.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  coo  out,  to  sing  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  The  dou  eroutit  byr  sad  sang  that  soundlt  lyik 
sorrou."— Compl.  Scot.  p.  60. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  croaking,  murmur- 
ing, or  rumbling  noise. 

"  And  O,  as  he  rattled  and  roar'd, 
And  graen'd  and  mutter'il,  and  crouted." 

Jamieton  :  Popular  Ball.,  i.  298. 

*  crout-ad  c,  s.    [Fr.  crouter  =  to  incrust.] 

Cookery:  A  particular  way  of  dressing  a 
loin  of  mutton.  (Philips.)  [CROUPADE,  2.] 

crow,  *  craw,  *  crawe,  *  crowe,  s.    [A.S. 
crawe  =  a  crow,  crdwan  =  to  crow ;  Icel.  krdke, 
Tcrdlca  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  craia ;  M.  H.  Ger.  kr&e,  krd  ; 
Ger.  krahe.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  L 

2.  The  cry  of  a  cock. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Singular: 

(a)  Spec. :  Corvus  corone.    Called  also  the 
Carrion  Crow.     [III.  2  (4).] 

(b)  Gen. :  Any  one  of  various  other  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  Corvidse  (q.v.). 

(2)  Plural: 

(a)  Gen.  :  The  family  Corvidee  (q.v.). 

(b)  Spec. :  The  sub-family  Corvinw,  or  even 
the  genus  Corvus. 

2.  Mech. :  An  iron  bar  used  as  a  lever ;  it 
had  usually  a  bent  end,  which  was  frequently 
forked,  and  may  have  been  named  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  beak. 

"  Go,  get  thee  gone  ;  fetch  me  an  Iron  crow." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errori,  lit  1. 

3.  Naut. :  Formerly,  the  beak  or  rostrum 
on  the  stem  of  a  war-galley.    Also  a  device 
formerly  used,  consisting  of  a  pivoted  lever 
and  chain,  with  hooks  for  engaging  an  enemy's 
vessel  or  picking  off  her  men.    A  corvus. 

4.  Anat.  :  The  mesentery  or  ruffle  of  a  beast. 

III.  Special  phrases  and  compounds : 
1.  Special  phrases: 

(1)  As  the  crow  flies :  In  a  direct  line. 

(2)  To  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  any  one  :  To 
have  some  fault  to  find  with  or  an  explanation 
to  demand  from  one. 

(3)  To  pluck  or  pull  a  crow :  To  be  conten- 
tious ;  to  demand  an  explanation. 

'•  If  yon  dispute,  we  matt  ever,  pluck  a  crow  about 
It"— Mr  R.  L'Ettrange. 


2.  Compounds: 

(1)  Alpine  Crow  :  Pyrrhocorax  Alpinut. 

(2)  Black  crow  :  [4]. 

(3)  Bunting  Crow  :    [12]. 

(4)  Carrion  Crow  :  Corvus  Corone.     It  is  a 
crow,  black  with  purple  reflection  above,  green 
beneath,  the  plumage  with  glossy  lustre.     It 
is  a  solitary  bird,  feeding  chiefly  on  carrion, 
but  also  eating  shell-fish,  small  quadrupeds, 
nay,  even  young  lambs.    It  also  can  subsist 
on  gratis. 

H  The  crow  of  the  United  States  (C.  Ameri. 
canus)  is  a  closely  similar  bird,  but  somewhat 
smaller.  After  the  breeding  season  it  congre- 
gates in  flocks,  and  is  partially  migratory.  Its 
habits  are  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
Carrion  Crow  and  the  Rook.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  American  birds. 

(5)  Common  Crow  :  The  rook,  Corvus  frugi- 
legus. 

(6)  Corby  Crow  :  [4]. 
(T)  Dun  Crow  :  [12]. 

(8)  Fruit  Crows  :  The  sub-family  Gymnode- 
rinse  (q.v.).    [FRUIT-CROWS.] 

(9)  Gor  Crow  :  [4]. 

(10)  Grey-backed  Crow  :  [12]. 

(11)  Grey  Crow:  [12]. 

(12)  Hooded  Crow  :  Corvus  comix.    A  crow 
with  the  head,  fore-neck,  wings,  and  tail  black, 
the  other  parts  ash-grey.     It  is  found  all  the 
year  in  Scotland  ;  in  the  south  of  England  it 
is  only  a  winter  visitant  from  October  to 
April.      It   frequents    estuaries,  feeding   on 
fishes  and  molluscs,  but  attacking  also  small 
quadrupeds,  and  even  lambs.    It  is  called  also 
the  Grey  or  Grey-backed  Crow,  the  Uun  Crow, 
the  Bunting  Crow,  the  Hoodie  Crow,  and  the 
Royston  Crow. 

(13)  Indian  Crow  :  Corvus  splendens. 

(14)  King    Crow  :    A    chatterer—  Dicrurut 
macrocercus.     [DicRUR.us,  KINO  CROW.] 

(15)  Laughing  Crow:  Garrulax  leucolophus, 
one  of  the  Timalinse. 

(16)  Piping  Crows  :  The  Streperinse,  a  sub- 
family of  Corvidse. 

(17)  Red-legged  Crow  :  The  Cornish  Chough 
—Fregilus  graculus. 

(18)  Royston  Crow  :  [12]. 

(19)  Tree  Crows:  The  Colleatinse,  a  sub- 
family of  Corvidae. 

crow-bar,  s.    [CROW,  «.,  II.  2.] 

"...  masons,  with  wedge  and  crowbar,  begin  demo- 
lition."— Car^/e:  French  Revolution,  ill.  v.  S. 

crow-bells,  ».  [The  form  is  pi.,  the 
meaning  sing.]  Scilla  nutans  (chiefiy  in 
Wiltshire). 

IF  Yellow  Crowbells  :  Narcissus  Pseudo-nar- 
cissus. (Lyte.) 

crow-berry,  ».    [CROWBERRY.] 

crow-bill,  *  crowe  pil,  *  crouwepil, 

a.    Erodium  moschotum. 

crow-blackbird,  s.  A  name  given  in 
America  to  Quiscalus  versicolor,  a  bird  of  the 
family  Sturnidse  (Starlings),  and  the  sub-family 
Quiscalin%  (Boat-bills).  It  comes  from  South 
to  North  in  the  United  States  in  spring,  re- 
turning again  to  the  Sc'^h  in  autumn,  and 
making  great  depredation  on  the  crops  of 
grain.  It  is  black,  but  with  blue,  violet,  and 
coppery  reflections.  It  was  called  by  Wilson 
the  Purple  Grakle. 

crow-corn,  «.    Aletris  farinosa. 

crow-cranes,  s.    Caltha  palustris. 

crow-Clip,  ».    Fritillaria  Meleagris. 

crow-fig,  *.    (See  extract.) 

"It  li  thought  that  he  has   been    poisoned   with 
row-flo,    the   berry  of  the  iinx   "omica."— 


crow-flower,  ». 

1.  The  same  as  CROWFOOT  (q.v.). 

"  There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crov-Jtoweri,  nettle*,  daisies,  and  lung  purplei." 
Xltalcitp.  :  llainltt,  iv.  7. 

2.  Caltha  palustris. 

8.  Lychnis  Flos-cucuU. 
4.  Geranium  sylvaticum. 
crow-foot,  s.    [CROWFOOT.] 
crow-garlic,  s.    Allium  vineale. 

"  crow-keeper,  s. 

1.  A  boy  employed  to  scare  away  crowf. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wpll,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    «B,  o»  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw- 
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2.  A  scarecrow. 

"  Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  i.  4. 

crow-leek,  s.    Scilla  nutans. 

t  crow-net,  s.  A  net  for  catching  wild 
fowl.  (Ogilvie.) 

crow-quill,  *.  • 

1.  The  quill  from  a  crow's  wing. 

"...  nothing  much  larger  than  a  crow-qu(U  can  be 
passed  down." — Darwin :  Voyage  round  tht  World 
(id.  1870),  ch.  xiv..  p.  50  (note*. 

2.  A  very  fine  pen  used  in  lithography. 

crow-shrike,  *.  A  piping-crow  (q.v.), 
esp.  Gymnorhina  tibicen. 

crow-Silk,  ».    [CROWSILK] 

crow-stone, «. 

1.  Build. :  The  top  stone  of  the  gable  end 
of  a  house. 

2.  Oeol. :   A  local  term   for    sandstone  in 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire. 

crow-toe,  s. 

L  {Sing.):  Probably  the  same  as  crow-foot. 

"  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine." 

Milton  :  Lgcidat,  142,  143. 

2.  (PL):  (a)  Lotus  corniculatus,  (b)  Scilla 
nutans.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

crow's  bill,  »-. 

Surg. :  A  bullet  forceps. 

crow's-feet,    * crowis-feete,    *.  pi. 

The  wrinkles  under  the  eyes  which  become 
manifest  in  old  age. 

"  So  longe  mote  ye  liven,  and  all  proude, 
Till  crowit-feete  growin  under  your  eie." 

Chaucer  :  Trail,  t  Creu.,  ii.  404. 

crow's-foot,  s. 

1.  Bot.  :    Echinochloa   cms-ogrvi.      Daucus 
Carota,  Wild   Carrot.      (Britten  A  Holland.) 
Halliwell  and  Wright  had  supposed  it  to  be 
"  wild  parsley." 

2.  Well-boring:    A  bent  hook   adapted  to 
engage  the  shoulder  or  collar  on  a  drill-rod 
or  well-tube  while  lowering  it  into  a  well  or 
drilled  shaft,  or  to  hold  the  same  while  a 
section  above  it  is  being  attached  or  detached. 
In  well-boring  the  auger  or  drill-rod  passes 
through  a  hole  in  the  staging,  but  the  crow's- 
foot  is  too  large  to  pass  through  the  hole,  and 
is  thus  the  means  of  holding  the  sections  of 
rod  or  tubing  which  are  suspended  therefrom. 

3.  Fort. :    A  ball  armed  with  spikes,  so 
arranged  that  one  is   always  presented  up- 
wardly ;  such  are  strewn  on  the  ground  for 
defence  against  the  approach  of  cavalry.    A 
caltrop.    (Knight.) 

crow's-nest,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tub  or  box  at  the  top-gallant 
mast-head,  for  the  lookout-man  who  watches 
for  whales. 

crow,   *craw,  *crowe,  v.i.  ft  t.     [A.8. 
crdwan  (p*.  t  crane);  Dut  kraaijen;   Ger. 
krahen ;  M.  H.  Ger.  crawan,  krdjan ;   O.  H. 
Ger.  chrdjan,  cr&iian,  crdan.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

L  Lit, :  To  make  the  noise  which  a  cock 
makes  in  joy  or  defiance. 

"...  the  cock  shall  not  crow  this  day,  before  that 
thou  shalt  thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest  me."— Lute, 
zzil  34. 

IL  Figuratively: 

L  To  boast,  to  brag,  to  swagger,  to  vapour. 

"  Selby  is  cromng,  and  though  always  defeated  by 
hi*  wife,  is  craving  on."—Richardton. 

2.  To  utter  a  sound  expressive  of  joy  or 
pleasure ;  to  chuckle. 

"  The  sweetest  little  maid. 
That  ever  crowed  for  kisses."    Tennyson. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  proclaim,  to  announce  by 
crowing. 

"  There  is  no  cock  to  crave  day." 

Sower,  ii.  101 

CTOW'-'ber-rjf,  s.  [Eng.  crow,  and  berry.  So 
named  because  crows  greedily  devour  the 
berries  of  the  plant.] 

L  Sing. :  Empetrum  nigrum,  a  small  pro- 
cumbent, greatly-branched  plant,  with  re- 
curved leaves,  small  purplish  axillary  flowers 
and  black  berries,  abundant  in  Scotland  on 
mountainous  heaths.  Its  berries  are  subacid 
and  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  They  are  eaten, 
however,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  are 
regarded  as  scorbutic  and  diuretic.  A  fer- 


mented liquor  is  made   from   them  by  the 
Greenlanders. 

2.  PL  (Crowberries) :  The  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  botanical  order  Empetraceae 
(q.v.). 

"...  few  blackberries  or  crowberriti.  and  only  here 
and  there,  unless  in  very  favourable  localities,  a  cran- 
berry or  an  arbutus."—  W.  MacgiUivrai/ :  Hat.  Hist., 
Dee  Side  and  Braemar. 

1J  Broom  crowberry  :  An  American  name  for 
Corenia.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

crowd    (1),     *  crowde    (1),     *  crowth, 
*  crwth,  *  crouthe,  s.    [WeL  crwth,  crwad ; 
Gael,  emit;  Ir.  crot;  Low  Lat  chrotta.] 
Music: 

1.  An  ancient  instrument,  like  a  violin,  with 
six  strings,  four  of  which  were  played  on  by  a 
bow,  and  the  other  two  played  or  plucked 


by  the  thumb,  as  an  accompaniment.  The 
neck  had  a  hole,  through  which  the  player 
thrust  his  hand,  so  that  he  could  only  com- 
mand the  notes  lying  under  his  fingers. 


2.  A  tune  played  upon  the  instrument 
described  in  1. 

"Heherdea  symphonye  and  a  crowde."—  Wydiffe : 

Luke,  iv.  25. 

Cr6"wd(2),  *  crowde  (2),  «.  [A.S.  croda,  gecrod 
=  a  crowd.] 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  A  wheelbarrow. 

"  Crowd*,  barowyr.    Cenivectortum."— Prompt.  Part. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  crowded  together ; 
a  throng  ;  a  multitude  closely  and  confusedly 
collected  together. 

"...  a  crowd  of  people  would  have  been  very 
troublesome  in  the  heat  of  the  day  .  .  ." — ffrew: 
Cotmo  Sacra,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  A  collection  or  number  of  things  closely 
pressed,  or  lying  close  together. 

"...  that  tumult  he  had  observed  in  the  Icarian 
sea.  dashing  and  breaking  among  its  crowd  of  islands." 
—Pope. 

1.  Any  gathering  or  company  of  persons  ;  a 
large  assemblage. 

IL  Fig. :  The  mass,  the  mob,  the  populace, 
the  lower  orders. 

"He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  Me  a  shrine. 
But  fed  us  by  the  way  with  food  divine." 

Dr»den  :  Fablet. 

crowd  (l),  *  erode, "  croude,  *  crowdyn, 
crude,  v.t.  &  i.  [AS.  creddun  =  to  crowd, 
to  press,  to  push.  Cogn.  with  Cut.  kruijen 
=  to  push  or  drive  along.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally: 

*  L  To  drive,  to  impel,  to  push. 

"  He  crud  his  wain  into  the  fen." 

Amit  t  Amiloun,  1,888. 

2.  To  press  or  drive  closely  together ;  to 
mass  together ;  to  collect  into  a  mass. 

".  .  .  into  those  buildings  men  accused  of  no  crime 
but  their  religion  were  crowded  in  such  numbers  that 
they  could  hardly  breathe."— Macaulay :  ttiit.  £ng., 
ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  fill  by  pressing  or  collecting  together  ; 
to  fill  to  overflowing. 

".  .  .  and  the  Dee  was  crowded  with  men  of  war  and 
transports."— Jfacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

4.  To  collect  in  crowds,  round ;  to  throng  or 
press  upon. 

n.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  incommode  or  encumber  by  excess  of 
numbers. 

"  How  short  is  life  I  Why  will  vain  courtiers  toil. 
And  crowd  a  vainer  monarch  for  a  smile  ? " 

OramHOe. 


2.  To  compress. 

".  .  .  the  vast  business  of  eternity  it  crouded  tnt* 
this  poor  compass."—  Hauth,  voL  vii.,  ser.  15. 

3.  To  collect  together  in  excess. 

"  It  would  not  have  entered  into  their  tbonghU  to 
have  crowded  toother  so  many  allusions  t<>  time  aad 
place,  .  .  ."—Jortin  :  On  the  Chrittian  Keliyiim.  Dim.  i. 

H  (1)  To  crowd  out  :  To  press  out  ;  specifi- 
cally, not  to  insert  in  a  newspaper  on  account 
of  pressure  of  more  important  matter. 

(2)  To  crowd  sail  : 

Naut.  :  To  earn7  an  extraordinary  force  or 
press  of  sail,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  way  of 
a  ship. 

B,  Intransitive  : 

L  Literally  : 

1.  To  press  or  throng  ;  to  swarm  ;  to  collect 
in  crowds. 

"  The  gownsmen  crowded  to  give  ill  their  names."— 
Macauluu  :  hut.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

t  2.  To  press  or  force  one's  way. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  press,  to  throng,  to  appear  or  occur 
in  great  numbers. 

"  As  a  wave  follows  a  wave,  we  shall  find  instance* 
of  folly  croud  in  upon  us."—  Bp.  Taylor  :  On  Xrpent- 
ance,  ch.  x.,  J  7. 

*  2.  To  sit,  as  a  hen  upon  her  eggs. 

"  Accoureter.  To  brood,  sit  close,  or  crowding,  M  a 
heuue  over  her  egges,  or  chickens."—  Ctttffrave. 

*  crowd  (2),  *  croud,  *  crowde  (2),  v.i. 
[Probably  the  same  as  CBOUT,  v.  (q.v.).J 

L  Literally  : 

1.  To  coo  as  a  dove. 

"  The  ku  wat-hut  croudu  and  pykkis  on  the  ryte." 
Doug.  :  Virgil,  403,  21 

2.  To  croak,  as  frogs. 

IL  Fig.  :  To  groan,  to  complain. 

"  They  are  a  groning  generation,  turtles  crouding 
with  sighee  auil  groues  which  their  tongues  c&niiot  ex- 
prease.  —  Z.  Bond  :  Last  Battell,  p.  299. 

*  crowd  (3),  v.i.    [CROWD  (IX  «•]     To  play 
upon  a  crowd  or  fiddle. 

"  Fiddlers,  crowd  on,  crowd  on  :  let  no  man  lay  • 
block  in  your  way.  Crowd  on,  I  say."—  J<a*t»ny«r.' 
Old  Law,  v.  1. 

crowd'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CROWD  (IX  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot.  :  A  term  used  when  the  parts  of  any 
organ  or  organs   are  pressed  closely  round 
about  each  other. 

*  cro^d'-er,  s.   [Eng.  crowd  (1),  s.  ;  -er.}  One 
who  plays  upon  a  crowd  or  fiddle  ;  a  fiddler. 

".  .  .  commonly  called  crowdert  because  they  crowd 
into  the  company  of  gentlemen."—  Puller:  Worthiet, 

ch.  x. 

crow'-  die,  crow'-dy,  s.  [Probably  tho 
same  word  as  GROAT  (q.v.).]  Meal  and  water 
in  a  cold  state  stirred  together,  so  as  to  form 
a  thick  gruel  ;  porridge. 

"  There  will  be  drammock  and  cromiie." 

Kittcm  :  Scotch  Potmt,  L  HI. 

crowdie  time,  s.    Breakfast  time. 

"  Then  I  gaid  name  at  crowdar-time." 

Burnt  :  Holy  fair. 

crowd'-Ing,  *  crowd'  -ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft 
«.  [CROWD  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
•C.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  The  act  of  carrying  in  a  barrow. 

"Crowdgnge,  c&rynge  wytheabarowe.  Cenivectm." 
—  Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  The  act  of  pressing  or  thronging  closely 
together  ;  a  gathering  or  collecting  into  • 
crowd. 

"  Crowd  <tnye  or  schowynge.  Preaura,  puMc.*— 
Prompt.  Part. 

*  crowd  -wain,  *  croudewaln,  s.     [Mid. 
Eng.  crowde  —  a  barrow,  and  wain  =  a  waggon.] 
A  cart,  a  waggon. 

"  Thai  bought  hem  a  gode  croudewain." 

Amit  i  Amiloun,  1,858. 


1,  S.      [CROWDIE.] 

crowdy  -  mowdy,  s.     The    same    as 
CROWDIE  (q.y.). 

*  crowett,  *.    [CRtnrr.] 

"  Crvwett  (cruet  A.),  ampulla,  bachium,  flota.  riwut,* 
—Cathol.  Angticum. 

'croW-foot,  *.    [Eng.  crow,  and/oot.] 
I.  Of  the  form  Crow-foot  : 
1.  Naut.  :  A  contrivance  for  suspending  the 
ridge  of  an  awning.    It  consists  of  a  number 


boll,  b£y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =f» 
-tian  =  shun,    -t ion,  -sion  =  •ban ;  -(ton,  -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &a  =  bel,  del. 
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of  cords  depending  from  a  long  block  called 
an  euphroe  or  uphroe. 

2.  Fort. :  A  crow's  foot  or  caltrop.  [CAL- 
TROP. ] 

IL  Of  the  form  Crowfoot : 

1.  Spec.:    (1)  Ranunculus  acris,  (2)  .fi.  bid- 
bonus,  and  (3)  R.  repeiis. 

"And  the  cowslip  Slid  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the 
hilL"  Tennyum :  Mail  Quern. 

2.  PI.  (Crowfoots):  The  name  given  by  Lind- 
ley  to  the  botanical  order  RanunculaceiB(q.v.). 

5  (1)  Rape  Crowfoot :  [So  named  because  the 
root  is  like  that  of  the  rape.]  Ranunculus 
bulbosus. 

(2)  Spear  Crowfoot :  Ranunculus  Lingua  and 
B.  Flammula. 

(3)  Urchin  Crowfoot :    [Named  because   its 
carpels  are  prickly,  like  those  of  the  "  Urchin," 
i.e.,  the  hedgehog.]    Ranunculus  arvensis. 

(4)  Wood  Crowfoot :    (1)  A  book-name   for 
Ranunculus  auricomus,  (2)  Anemone  nemorosa. 

crowfoot  -  cranesbill,  s.      [So  named 
because  the  form  of  the  leaves  resembles  that 
of  some  crowfoots  (Ranunculi).]     Geranium 
pratense. 
Cr6W-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [CROW,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  An  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :   The  act  of  uttering  a  crow  like  a 
cock. 

2.  Fig. :  A  boasting,  vaunting,  or  bragging. 

•crow-fob,  * •row'-yshe,  a.    [Eng.  crow; 
-is/i.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  crow  ;  like  a  crow. 


*  cr6wl,  v.i.     [An  imitative  word.     Cf.  growl.} 
To  rumble  or  grumble,  as  the  stomach. 

*  crow! -ing,  s.  [Bug.  crowl ;  -ing.]  Grumbling 

in  the  stomach. 

"The    crawling    in    the   bellye,    bothorigmon."  — 
Withal :  Dictionarie  (ed.  1608),  p.^97.    (A' ares.) 

crown,    *  coron,    *  coronc ,    *  corounc, 

*  corunc,  corown,  *  croune,  *  cr ownc, 

*  crone,  s.  &  a.    [O.  Fr.  corone  ;  Fr.  couronne; 
Sp.   &   Ital.   corona,  from    Lat.   corona;    Gr. 
foptovnj  (korone)  =  the  curved  end  of  a  bow  ; 
Kopwptt,  Koptavot  (koronis,  koronos)  =  curved. 
Cogn.  with  Gael,   cruinn  =  round,  circular ; 
Wei.  crwn  (Skeat.).'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  wreath  or  garland  for  the  head,  given 
as  the  reward  of  victory  or  of  some  noble 
deed.  Amongst  the  Romans  they  were  of 
several  kinds  :  Castrensis,  or  vallaris,  given  to 
the  individual  who  first  scaled  the  rampart  in 


assaulting  the  camp  of  an  enemy ;  muralis, 
to  him  who  first  mounted  the  breach  in  storm- 
ing a  town  ;  navalis,  to  him  who  first  boarded 
an  enemy's  ship ;  obsidionalis,  given  by 
soldiers  who  had  been  beleaguered  to  the 
commander  by  whom  they  had  been  relieved  ; 
and  civica  (the  most  honourable  of  all),  be- 
stowed on  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  [CORONA.] 


(2)  The  ornament  of  the  head,  worn  As  a 
badge  of  sovereignty  by  emperors,  kings,  and 
princes.  Those  worn  by  the  nobility  are 
called  coronets  (q.v.).  That  worn  by  the  Pope 
is  more  commonly  called  a  tiara  (q.v.). 


^  The  monarchical  practice  of  wearing 
crowns  on  state  occasions  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Saul,  tue  first  king  of  Israel,  did 
so  ('2  Sam.  i.  10).  So  did  the  king  of  Ammou 
(-2  Sam.  xii.  30).  Tarquinius  Priscus,  B.C.  (HO, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Roman  sovereign 
who  wore  one.  Coustantine,  who  began  to 
reign  in  A.D.  306,  wore  a  crown.  From  him, 
it  is  said,  the  several  European  kings,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth  centuries,  borrowed  the 
practice.  Egbert,  king  of  Kent,  wlio  began 
to  reign  in  A.D.  78(5,  is  represented  on  his  coins 
as  crowned. 

"  hi  Queen  Victoria's  crown  there  are  1,863  brilliant 
diamonds,  1,373  rose  diamonds,  and  147  table  diamonds, 
besides  one  large  ruby,  17  sapphires,  four  small  rubies, 
and  -JJ7  pearls.  —  Wetklu  Kevieai,  November  24,  1877. 

(3)  A  royal  fillet  or  band  for  the  brow 


*  (4)  A  crowned  personage  ;  a  king,  a  prince. 

"...  In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crown*  and  crownets." 

£  aketp.  :  A  tit.  t  Cleop,,  v.  2. 

(5)  The  sum  of  five  shillings. 

"  But  he  that  can  eat  beef,  and  feed  on  bread  which  is 

May  satisfy  his  appetite,  and  owe  no  man  a  crown." 

Suckling. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Regal  power  or  authority  ;  royalty. 

"The  succession  of  a  crown  in  several  countries 
places  it  on  different  heads."—  Locke. 

(2)  The    sovereign,  as    the  wearer   of  the 
crown. 

"  The  unexpected  demise  of  the  crown  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs."  —  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Sag., 
ch.  v. 

(3)  The  sovereign,  as  the  representative  or 
head  of  the  government. 

"That  great  law  had  deprived  the  Crown  of  the 
power  of  arbitrarily  removing  the  judges,  .  .  ."— 
Mawulay:  II  in:.  Eng.,  ch.  xvhi. 

(4)  Reward,  mark  of  distinction. 

"  Be  theirs,  be  theirs  unfading  honour"*  crown, 
The  living  amaranths  of  bright  renown  !  " 

Bemant:  England  *  Spain. 

(5)  Glory,  ornament;   source  or  ground  of 
honour  or  glory. 

"...  my  brethren  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for, 
my  joy  and  crown,  .  .  ."—Philip,  iv.  1. 

(6)  The  top  of  anything  ;  the  highest  part, 
as  of— 

(a)  A  mountain,  hill,  ridge,  &c. 

"  Huge  trunks  of  trees,  fell'd  from  the  steepy  cr 
Of  the  bare  mountains,  roll  with  ruin  down." 

(6)  The  top  of  a  hat.  Drydvn  : 

"...  as  big  as  the  crown  of  a  man's  hat,  .  .  ."— 
Sharp  :  Surgery. 

(c)  The  head. 

"  Behold  !  if  fortune  or  a  mistress  frown*, 
Some  plunge  in  business,  others  shave  their  croumt." 
Pope  :  Mar.  Eu.,  i.  10S. 

(7)  The  head,  used  for  the  mind. 

"  In  more  than  twenty  things  which  I  set  down  : 
This  done,  I  twenty  more  nad  in  my  crown." 
Bunyan  :  Apology. 

(8)  The  completion  or  accomplishment  ;  the 
highest  or  most  perfect  state  ;  the  acme,  the 
consummation. 

"  But  oh,  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good, 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crovm  I" 
Cowper  :  Talk,  v.  903,  904. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Anat.  :  That  portion  of  a  tooth  which 
appears  beyond  the  gum. 

"The  teeth  of  reptiles,  with  few  exceptions,  present 
s  simple  conical  form,  with  the  crown  more  or  less 
curved,  and  the  apex  more  or  less  acute."—  Owen  : 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrate*. 

2.  Architecture  : 

(1)  The  vertex  of  an  arch. 

(2)  The   corona  or   upper  member   of   a 
cornice. 

(3)  The  dome  of  a  furnace. 

3.  Bell-founding  :  The  hub  or  canon  of  a 
bell.    [CANON.] 

4.  Sot.  :  The  same  as  CORONA  (q.v.). 

5.  Eccles.  :   The  clerical  tonsure  ;   a  little 
Circular  patch  shaved  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

6.  Geom.  :  The  area  inclosed  between  two 
concentric  circles. 

7.  Heraldry: 

(1)  The  same  as  A.  I.  (2). 

(2)  A  representation    of  a   crown   in   the 
mantling  of  an  armorial  bearing,  to  denote 
the  dignity  of  the  bearer. 

8.  Jewelry:   The  part  of  a  cut  gem  above 
the  girdle  ;  the  upper  work  of  a  ros«  diamond. 

9.  Mech.  :  The  steel  face  of  an  anvil. 

10.  Numismatology  : 

(1)  An  English  silver  coin,  of  the  value  of 
five  shillings.  Gold  crowns  were  first  struck 


in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  nnd  were  so 
called  from  the  figure  of  the  crown  on  the 
reverse.  Silver  crowns  were  issued  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  crown  had  the  king 
crowned  on  horseback,  1551. 

(2)  A  name  given  to  the  French  ecu,  and 
other  foreign  coins,  nearly  equal  in  value  to 
the  English  crown. 

11.  Naut. :  The  part  of  an  anchor  where  the 
arms  join  the  shank. 

12.  Paper-making  :  A  size  of  paper,  15  x  20 
inches,    so    called    from    the     water-mark. 
[CROWN-PAPEK.] 

13.  Astron. :  [CORONA.] 

11.  Fort.  :  An  outwork  having  a  large  gorge 
and  two  long  sides  terminating  towards  the 
field  in  two  demi-bastions,  intended  to  inclose 
a  rising  ground,  or  even  an  intrenchment. 
[CROWN-WORK.  ] 

IT  (1)  Crown  of  India ;  Imperial  order  of  the 
Crown  of  India : 

Her.  :  An  order  instituted  on  December  81, 
1877,  the  last  day  of  the  year  on  the  first  day 
of  which  Queen  Victoria  had  legally  assumed 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  It  consists  of 
princesses  of  the  royal  family  and  distinguished 
ladies  of  rank,  all  the  latter  connected  with 
India. 

(2)  Crown  of  the  causey :  The  middle  of  the 
road.    (Scotch.)    [CAUSEY.] 

"  I  keep  the  crown  of  the  cautey  wheii  I  gae  to  the 
borough.  —Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

(3)  Crown  of  the  sun :  Gold  coin  of  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  with  the  mint  mark  of  a  sun.  It  was 
struck  in  1475.    Proclamations  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary  fixed  its  value, 
which  ranged  from  4s.  4d.  to  7s. 

"Let  him  be  bound,  my  lord,  to  pay  your  grace, 
Toward  your  expenses  since  your  cuming  over, 
Tweuty-flve  thousand  crowrn  of  the  tun?' 

Heywood  :  2  Edward  IV. ,  i.  4.     (Sara.) 

(4)  Iron  crown : 

Her.  &  Hist. :  A  crown  having  in  it,  besides 
gold  and  jewels,  a  thin  circle  of  iron,  said  to 
have  been  made  from  a  nail  of  Christ's  cross. 
It  was  first  used  for  the  coronation  of  the 
Lombard  kings  in  A.D.  591.  Napoleon  I.  was 
crowned  with  it  at  Milan  on  May  26,  1805, 
and  instituted  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown. 
[t  (5).] 

(5)  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  : 

Her.  &  Hist. :  An  order  instituted  by  Napo- 
leon I.  in  1805,  to  commemorate  the  fact  that 
he  had  himself  been  crowned  with  the  iron 
crown.  It  lapsed  in  1814,  but  was  renewed 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1816. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

crown-agent,  s. 

1.  Gen.  :  A  public  officer  who  acts  as  agent 
for  the  Crown. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  solicitor  who,  under  the 
Lord- Advocate,  takes  charge  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. 

crown-antler,  s.  The  topmost  antler  of 
the  horn  of  a  stag. 

crown-colony,  s.    [COLONY.] 

crown-court,  s. 

Law :  The  court  in  which  the  Crown  or 
criminal  business  of  an  assize  is  transacted. 

*  crown  -  croacher,  «.  One  who  en- 
croaches upon  the  crown. 

"  81th  stories  all  doe  tell  in  every  age, 
How  these  crowne-croachert  come  to  shamefull  ends." 
Mirour  for  MafUtratel  ( 1587 ).    ( Narei. ) 

crown-duties,  s.  pi.  Duties  or  taxes 
payable  to  the  Crown. 

". . .  preservation  of  his  crown-dutiet, .  ."—Seldtn: 
lUutt.  of  Drayton't  Polfolbion,  t  ». 

crown-gate,  s. 

Inland  Navigation:  The  head-gate  of  a 
canal-lock. 

crown-glass,  ».  Glass  made'by  blowing 
and  whirling,  changing  the  ball  of  glass  into 
a  globe  and  eventually  into  a  disk  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  ponty.  Window-glass  is 
made  in  this  manner.  Crown-glass  is  a  finer 
variety,  a  compound  of  silicate  of  potash,  or 
soda,  and  silicate  of  lime— silica,  63  ;  potash, 
22 ;  lime,  12  ;  alumina,  3.  It  is  much  harder 
than  the  glass  into  whose  composition  lead 
enters,  and  which  is  called  flint-glass.  The 
size  of  a  table  or  disk  of  crown-glass  is  about 
52  in.,  and  a  pot  holding  one  half-ton  will 
make  about  100  tables.  (Knight.)  [GLASS.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ca-  e.    ey     a.    qu  =  lew. 


crown — crownworts 
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crown-grant,  «.  A  grant  of  money  to 
the  Crown. 

".  .  .  the  animosity  to  Crown  grantt."—ltacaulay: 
Hist.  Xng.,  oh.  xxiv. 

crown  imperial,  crown  imperial,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  liliaceous  plant,  Fritillaria  Impe- 
rialis.  It  has  a  six-parted  perianth  of  che- 
quered colours,  each  division  having  at  its 
base  a  nectary,  six  stamens,  and  a  three-parted 
ovary,  crowned  by  the  three  parted  style.  It 
is  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  parts  of 
Asia.  Here  it  is  only  cultivated.  It  is  poison- 
ous, the  very  honey  distilling  from  it  being 
•aid  to  be  emetic. 

".    .    .    bold  oxlips  and 
The  CToum  imperial ;  lilies' of  all  kind*. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one !" 

Shaketp.  :  Winter1!  Tale,  Iv.  S. 

crown-Jewels,  s.  pi.  The  regalia  and 
other  jewels  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the 
sovereign  for  the  time  being. 

crown-lands,  s.  pi. 

Law  £  Government :  Lands  belonging  to  the 
Crown.  These  the  sovereign  is  accustomed  to 
surrender  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign,  for 
its  whole  continuance,  in  consideration  of 
receiving  the  amount  of  the  Civil  List  settled 
upon  him  or  her  by  Parliament. 

crown-law,  s. 

Law:  That  part  of  the  common  law  of 
England  which  is  applicable  to  criminal 
matters. 

crown-lawyer, ». 

Law:  A  lawyer  engaged  by  the  Crown;  a 
lawyer  practising  in  criminal  cases. 

crown  office,  s. 

Law :  An  office  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  criminal  cases  of  every  degree. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  Crown  side  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

crown-paper,  s.    Paper  which  formerly 
had  the  crown  for  a  water-mark.    Its  size  is 
15  x  20  in.    [CROWN,  II.  12.] 
"And  may  not  dirty  socks  from  off  the  feet 
From  thence  be  turn'd  to  a  crownt-paper  sheet?" 
Taylor:  Worket (1630). 

crown-piece,  s. 

1.  A  strap  in  a  bridle,  head-stall,  or  halter, 
which  passes  over  the  head  of  a  horse,  its 
ends  being  buckled  to  the  cheek-straps. 

2.  An  English  coin  of  the  value  of  five 
shillings,  weighing  436'56  grains. 

crown-post,  s. 

Carp. :  A  vertical  post  in  a  truss,  supporting 
the  crown-plate  in  a  king-post  truss  ;  a  king- 
post (q.v.). 

crown-prince,  *.  In  Germany,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  Crown. 

*  crown -rape,  «.     Usurpation   of  the 
crown  by  force. 

"  Crovmerape  accounted  but  cunning  and  skill, 
Bloudshead  a  blockeliouse  to  Invite  away  ill." 

Mirourfor  Magittratet  ( 1587).    (Kara. ) 

*  crown  -right,  *  crowne  -  right,  «. 

The  right  or  title  to  the  crown. 

"  To  whom,  from  her.  the  crowne-riffht  of 

Lancastrians  did  accrewe." 
Warner:  Albion'i  England,  bk.  vli.,ch.  xxxir. 

crown-saw,  ».  A  saw  of  cylindrical 
shape,  with  teeth  on  the  end  and  operated  by 
a  rotative  motion.  The  trephine  was  the  first 
of  the  class.  It  is  used  for  making  buttons 
and  markers,  sawing  staves,  brush-backs, 
chair-backs,  &c. 

crown-scab,  s. 

Farr. :  A  cancerous  scab  that  forms  round 
the  corners  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

crown-sheet,  s.  The  upper  plate  of  a 
locomotive  fire-box. 

*  crown-shorn,  *  crowne  shorne,  a. 

Tonsured. 

"  This  crotene-ihorne  generation."— Fox :  Martyr  I. 

crown-side,  s. 

Low:  [CROWN-OFFICB]. 

crown-solicitor,  *. 

Law:  The  solicitor  who  prepares  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  when  the  Crown  prose- 
cutes. In  England  he  is  more  commonly 
called  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury.  In  Ire- 


land a  separate  officer  is  appointed  to  perform 
the  duties  for  each  circuit. 

crown-tax,  s. 

Eccles.  Hist.  :  A  tax  substituted  for  a  golden 
crown  which  was  required  annually  from  the 
Jews  by  the  king  of  Syria,  in  token  of  their 
subjection  to  his  power. 

"  I  release  all  the  Jews  from  tribute  .  .  .  and  from 
crown  taxa."—l  Mace.  x.  2». 

*  crown-thistle,  s.  The  name  given  by 
Johnson  to  a  plant  which  he  calls  Corona 
imperialis.  As  he  bestows  the  same  name  on 
the  Crown  imperial  (q.v.),  this  is  probably  the 
flower  he  had  in  view. 

crown-tile,  s.  A  common  flat  tile ;  a 
plane  tile. 

crown-valve,  «.  A  dome-shaped  valve, 
which  is  vertically  reciprocated  over  a  slotted 
box. 

crown-wheel,  *.  One  in  which  the  cogs 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  motion  of 
the  wheel.  It  is  also  called  a  contrate  or  face 
wheel. 

Crown-wheel  escapement :  An  escapement  so 
named  because  the  escape-wheel  is  a  crown 
ratchet-wheel,  whose  teeth  escape  from  the 
pallets  of  the  verge  ;  a  vertical  escapement. 

crown-work,  «. 

Forj. :  An  extension  of  the  main  work,  con- 
sisting of  a  bastion  between  two  curtains, 
which  are  terminated  by  the  main  work. 

crown,  *  coronen,  *  coroun,  *  coroune, 

corowne,  '  crouni,  crouny,  cruni, 
v.t.  [CROWN,  *.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  decorate  or  invest  with  a  crown  ; 
hence,  to  invest  with  royal  dignity  and  au- 
thority. 

"  He  did  him  carmine  kyng."— Rob.  de  Brunne,  p.  20. 

'  2.  To  cover  or  surround  the  head  as  with  a 
crown. 

"  He  was  clariflet  on  crosse,  and  crotmet  with  thorne." 

Aniun  of  Arthur,  xviii. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  surmount ;  to  stand  at  the  summit  of. 

2.  To  form  a  crown  or  ornament  to. 

ight  dies  fast  awi  . 
latern  copse." 
Kcble :  Chrutian  Tear. 

3.  To   dignify,    to   adorn,    to   make  illus- 
trious. 

"  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour."  — 
Pi.  Till.  6. 

4.  To  reward,  to  recompense. 

"  Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction  ;  who 
crowneth  thee  with  lovingkiudness  and  tender  mer- 
cies."— P«.  ciii.  4. 

5.  To  consummate,  to  be  a  favourable  issue 
or  result  to,  to  reward. 

"...  the  success  which  had  generally  crowned  his 
enterprises,  .  .  ."— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

6.  To  perfect,  to  complete,  to  consummate. 

11 1  likewise  must  have  power  to  crown  my  works  with 
wished  end."  Chapman  :  Homer  i  Ilitid,  iv. 

7.  To  complete,  to  terminate,  to  finish. 
"  All  these  a  milk-white  honeycomb  surround, 

w  hich  in  the  midst  the  country  banquet  croum'd." 
Dn/dcn:  Ovid;  Metamorphotet  viit 

8.  To  fill  so  full  that  the  contents  rise  above 
the  brim  like  a  crown. 

"  The  youths  crotmd  cups  of  sacred  wine,  to  all  dis- 
tributed." Chapman :  Homer' t  Iliad,  Ix. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  To  effect  a  lodgment  upon,  as  upon 
the  covered  way  in  a  siege,  by  sapping  upon  a 
glacis  near  the  crest.    (Webster.) 

2.  Naut. :  To  crown  a  knot  is  to  finish  it  by 
passing  the  strands  of  the  rope  over  and  under 
each  other. 

*  cr<iwn'-a-rle,  *  crownry, s.  [Eng.  crowner 
=  coroner";  -ry.]    The  office  of  a  crowner  ;  the 
same  as  CROWNARSHIP  (q.v.). 

"...  the  offices  of  shirefship  and  crnwmirir  of  the 
•aid  shirefdomeof  Sutherland. *— Aett  Cha.  1.  (ed.  1814), 
vol.  v.,  6S. 

*  crown '-ar-shlp,  *.     [Eng.  crowner  ; -ship.] 
The  office  "of  a  crowner. 

"  Carta  to  Allan  Erskine,  of  the  office  of  the  Cravmar- 
thip  of  Fyfe  and  Fothryf.  —  Kobtrtton't  Index,  p.  SO,  4. 

crown' -beard,  s.  [Eng.  crown,  and  beard.] 
An  American  name  for  Verbesina.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 


crowned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CROWN,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Invested  with  royal  dignity  or  power. 

*  2.  Consummate,  consummated,  perfect. 

"  All  innocent  of  hi*  crowned  malice." 

Chaucer. 

IL  Her. :  Surmounted  by  a  crown. 

*  crowned-cup,  *. 

1.  A  cup  wreathed  round  with  a  garland. 

2.  A  bumper,  a  cup  so  full  of  liquor  that  the 
contents  rise  above  the  brim  like  a  crown. 

"  We'll  drink  her  health  in  a  crowned  cup,  my  lad*.* 
— Old  Couple,  O.  PL,  x.  481. 

cr<Jwn'-«r  (1),  ».      [A  vulgar  corruption  of 
coroner  (q.v.).l 
1.  A  coroner  (q.v.). 

"...  make  her  grave  straight :  the  crowner  hath 
set  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial."—  Khakttp. : 
Samlet,  v.  1. 

*  2.  He  who  had  the  charge  of  the  troops 
raised  in  one  county.    (Scotch.) 

"  Renfrew  had  chosen  Montgomery  their  crowner." 
BaUlie't  Lett.,  i.  164. 

crowner's  -  quest,  *.  A  coroner's  in- 
quest. 

"But  is  this  law?" 

"  Ay,  marry  is  't ;  crowner' t^uett  law." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  T.  L 

crdwn'-er  (2),  *.    [Eng.  crown  ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  crowns. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  perfects, 
completes,  at  consummates. 

"  O  thou  mother  of  delights, 
Crowner  of  all  hapi>y  nights." 

Be'ium.  i  f  letch. :  Mad  Lover.  v.  L 

crrfwn'-er  (3),  *.    [CROONER.] 

*  crtfwn'-et,  *  cron-et,  «.     [A  dftnin.  from 

crown.]    [CORONET.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  little  crown,  a  coronet. 

"  Sixty  aud  nine,  that  wore 
Their  croumets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  forward  toward  Phrygia." 

Shaketp.  :  froilut  i  Creuida,  Prol. 

2.  Fig. :  The  chief  end,  the  ultimate  reward 
or  result  of  an  undertaking ;  the  consummation. 

"  O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm.— 
Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  call'd  them 

Whose  bosom  was  my  rrnwnet,  uiy  chief  end." 

Sliaketp. :  Antony  t:  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

crd"wn'-ing,    *  coroun  yng,    *  cor  own - 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CROWN,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :   Investing  with  a  crown  or  regal 
dignity  and  power. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Surmounting. 

(2)  Consummating,  perfecting,  completing. 

"  Each  day  too  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven. 
Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo,  .  .  ." 

Byron  :  Vition  of  Judgment,  T. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Situated  on  the  top  of  anything. 
Thus  the  limbs  of  the  calyx  may  crown  the 
ovary,  and  a  gland  at  the  apex  of  the  filament 
may  crown  the  stamens.     (Lindley.) 

2.  Mach. :  Convex  at  top.   (Opposed  to  dish- 
ing.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  investing  with  a  crown 
or  regal  dignity  and  power. 

2.  Fig. :  The  consummating  or  perfecting  of 
any  undertaking  ;  consummation. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  That  which  finishes  off  or  crowns 
any  decoration,  as  a  piedraent  or  a  cornice. 

2.  Naut. :  The  finishing  part  of  a  knot  made 
on  the  end  of  a  rope. 

3.  Mach. :  The  central  bulge  or  swell  of  a 
band-pulley. 

*  crdwn  -less,  a.    [Eng.  crown ;  -less.]    Des- 
titute of  a  crown. 

"  There  she  [Rome]  stands. 
Childless  and  croirnleu,  in  her  voiceless  woe." 

Huron  :  C.ildf  Harold,  iv  79. 

cr6"wn -worts,  s.  ;<J.    (Eng.  crown;  and  pL 
of  suff.  -wort  (q  v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Malesherbiaceae  (q.v.). 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  $hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-Oian,  -t1ftn  —  shun,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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crowse— crucifixion 


•  crowse,  a.    [GROUSE.]    Sprightly,  merry. 

* '  How  chear,  my  hearts  ? ' 
'Most  cromc,  most  cmpringly.'" 

Brome :  Jovial  Crtu.  L 

OTOW-aiUc,  s.    [Eng.  crow,  and  silk.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Confervse    and    other   delicate   green-spored 
Algae,  such  as  Conferva  fracta,  C.  crispata,  4c. 

2.  Spec. :  Conferva  rtiwfaro. 

crow'-sope,  ».  [Eng.  crow,  ».,  and  »>pe,  old 
spelling  of  soap.]  A  plant,  Saponario  qfficinalis 
(Britten  A  Holland).  Lyte,  <fcc. ,  make  it  Lychnis 
diurna. 

^.  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  Harsh  land.    (Btownt.) 

2.  A  mound  or  structure  projecting  into  a 
stream,  to  break  the  force  of  the  water  on  • 
particular  part  and  prevent  encroachments. 

Cr6*yr-st6ne,  *.  [First  element  of  etym. 
doubtful,  second  =  Eng.  stont.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  crystallized  sul- 
phate of  barytes  or  cauk. 

*  crowse,  *  croise,  s.    [O.  Fr.  eroiteix,  croyses 

=  persons  intending  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.] 
A  pilgrim.  So  called  because  he  wore  the' 
sign  of  the  cross  on  his  garments.  (Bracton.) 
[CROISADO.] 

croze,  v.t.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  Coopering  :  To  make  a  groove  in  (said  of 
casks). 

t.  Hat-making :  To  unroll  and  re-roll  a  hat- 
body  so  as  to  change  the  surfaces  in  contact, 
and  prevent  their  felting  together  in  the  pro- 
cess of  felting  hats. 

croze,  a.    [CROZE,  «.] 
Coopering : 

1.  A  tool   used   for  making  the  grooves 
for  the  heads  of  casks,  after  the  ends  of  the 
staves  have  been  levelled  by  a  tool  called 
a    sun-plane,    which    is    like    a    jack-plane, 
but  of  a  circular  plan.    The  croze  resembles  a 
gnage,  except  that  it  is  very  much   larger; 
the  head  is  nearly  semicircular,  and  termi- 
nates  in  two  handles.    The  stem,  which  is 
proportionally  large,  is  secured  by  a  wedge  ; 
the  cutter  in  composed  of  three  or  four  saw- 
teeth, closely  followed  by  a  hooked  router, 
which  sweeps  out  the  bottom  of  the  groove. 
(Knight.) 

2.  A  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  edge  of 
the  head  of  a  cask. 

Croz  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [CROZE,  «.] 

crozing-machine,  s. 

Coopering :  A  machine  for  cutting  on  staves 
the  croze  or  groove  for  the  reception  of  the 
edge  of  the  head. 

CTOZ  oph  or  a,  *.  [First  element  in  the 
compound  doubtful.  It  would  not  bring  a 
suitable  meaning  out  if  it  were  derived  from  Gr. 
t/Kafia  (krozo)  =  to  caw  like  a  crow  or  raven. 
Cf.  KfMurvot  (krossos)  =  a  water-pail,  a  pitcher, 
•econd  element  <<>opo?  (pharos)  —  bearing.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbi- 
K<-f,  tribe  Crotonese.  The  flowers  are  mo- 
nwcious  :  the  male  flowers  with  a  5-parted 
calyx  and  five  petals,  the  female  ones  with  a 
10-parted  calyx  and  no  petals.  Crozophora 
tini-tnria  is  a  small,  prostrate,  hairy  annual, 
growing  wild  in  barren  places  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  cultivated  around  Montj>elier, 
because  it  produces  a  deep  purple  dye  called 
tournesole.  The  juice  of  the  plant  is  acrid, 
and  the  seeds  cathartic. 

cruban  (1),  *.    [Gael.]    A  disease  of  cows. 

"The  cruban  prevail!  about  the  end  of  summer, 
.  .  ."—Priu  Euayt ;  Highland  Society,  it  309. 

Cruban  (2),  ».  [Gael,  crobhan  =  a  hook.  1  In 
Caithness,  a  sort  of  pannier,  made  of  wood, 
for  fixing  on  a  horse's  back. 

"The  tenant*  carry  home  their  peaU,  and  ionic  lend 
their  corn,  in  what  they  call  crubatu."—P.  Wick: 
Statitt.  Ace.,  i.  at. 

•  cruce,  *.    [O.  Fr.]    A  jug  or  goblet. 

"  They  had  nicked  inch  a  Juce 
Out  of  the  good  ale  i-ruce." 

Tht  Unlucki»  Ftrmtntit.    (Naret.) 

*  crnche,  ».    [CRUTCH.] 

•  cruche,  v.    [CROUCH.] 

*  crnched, «.    [CRUTCHED.] 


*  crii-Ci-a'-da,  *.     [Sp.  cruzada  =  (1)  a  cru- 
sade, (2)  a  bull.]    A  papal  bull,  giving  certain 
privileges  to  those  who  joined  in  a  crusade. 

"The  Pope's  Cruciada  drew  thousands  of  soldiers."— 
Btuhtt:  Lift  of  William*,  ii.  198.  (liavtct,) 

cru'-ci-al  (9!  as  shi),  a.  [Fr.  crucial,  from 
Lat.'cruz  (genit.  cruets)  =  a  cross,  and  Lat 
suff.  -a/is ;  Eug.  suff.  -al.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit.  :  In  the  form  of  a  cross. 

"  Whoever  has  seen  the  practice  of  the  crucial  in- 
eilioD,  muit  be  sensible  of  the  false  reasoning  used  in 
its  favour."— Sharp. 

2.  Fig.  (Of  an  experiment) :  So  severe  as  to 
brine  a  disputed  matter  to  a  decisive  test,  as 
if  it  had  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  crucifixion. 

II.  Aunt.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 

H  Crucial  ligaments : 

Anat. :  Two  ligaments  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  knee-joint.  They  are  called  the  an- 
terior or  external  ligament,  and  the  posterior 
or  internal  ligament.  (Quain.) 

cru'  gi  -an  (9!  as  Shi),  s.  [Ger.  karausche ; 
Dan.  karudse;  Sw.  karussa.] 

Iclithy. :  The  German  Carp,  Cyprinus  caras- 
sius.  It  was  long  confounded  with  the  Prus- 
sian Carp,  C.  gibelio.  The  length  of  the  head 
is  to  the  depth  of  the  body  as  1  to  2  ;  and  to 
the  whole  length  of  head,  body  and  tail,  as 
1  to  5  ;  the  depth  of  the  body  to  the  whole 
length  as  2  to  5  ;  the  tail  nearly  square  at  the 
end.  The  only  British  locality  for  it  known 
to  Mr.  Yarrell  was  the  Thames,  from  Windsor 
to  Hammersmith,  where  it  weighs  a  pound 
and  a  half.  Called  also  Crucian  Carp. 

*  cru'-9i-ar  (ci  as  sin),  s.     [Lat.   cruciator, 
from  crucio  =  to  crucify,  and  crux  =  a  cross.] 
A  crucifier. 

"He  ...  prayed  for  his  crucian."—  Wycliffe: 
Apology,  p.  21. 

Cru'-9i-i,te  (Cl  as  Shi),  a.    [Lat.  cruciatu*  = 
crucified,  pa.  par.  of  crucio  =  to  crucify.] 
Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  In  the  form  of  a  cross. 

2.  Spec.  (Of  a  flower) :   Having  four  valva- 
ceous  sepals,  four  petals,  and  six  tetradyna- 
mous  stamens.     (Link.) 

*  cru'-9i-ate  (9!  as  »hl),  v.  t.    [Lat.  crvciatus, 
pa.  par.  of  crvcie.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  torment,  to  torture. 

"They  [Mahometans]  believe  also  the  punishment 
of  sepulchres,  or  that  tne  dead  therein  are  often  era- 
eiat+i."— L.  Aitdittm  :  Lift  of  Mahomet,  p.  9S. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  torment. 


*  cru  -9l-at-8d  (9!  as  shi),  o.  [Eng.  cruciat(e) ; 

•ed.]    Tortured,  tormented. 

"The  thus  iui«nr»blY  cruciated  spirit  must  needs 
quit  its  unfit  habitation."— alanrtlie :  Pre-txiittnct 
of  souls,  eh.  xir. 

*  cru-9i-a'-tion  (9!  as  shi),  s.     [Lat.  cru- 
ciatus,  pa.   par.  of  crucio  =  to  torture,  from 
crux  (genit.   cruets)  —  a  cross.]      The  act  of 
torturing  ;  torture. 

".  .  .  the  rruriiu  inn  and  howling  of  his  enemies."— 
Biihop  Sail :  SouCi  Farewell  to  £arlh,  S  7. 

*  cru'-9i-a-tor-y  (9!  as  sal),  a.    [Lat.  crw- 
ctot(«a),  pa.  par.  of  cnicio,  »nd  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ory.]    Torturing,  excruciating. 

"  These  cntciat'iry  passions  do  overate  with  snch  a 
violence."— Bowell :  Parley  of  limits,  p.  7.  (Danet). 

cru'-9i-ble,  *  crn'-sl-ble,  ».     [Low  Lat. 

crucibulnm,  crucinolus  =  a  hanging  -  lamp,  a 
melting-pot,  from-  a  base  which  appears  in 
Fr.  cruche  =  an  earthen  pot,  a  pitcher  ;  Dut. 
kroes  =  a  cup,  a  pot,  a  crucible.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  /•'"'. :  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
furnace. 

"  Where,  in  a  mighty  crucible,  expire 
The  mountains,  glowing  hut,  like  coals  of  flre." 
Wordsvnrrth :  DtKriptiw  Sketchet. 

t  2.  A  severe  or  searching  trial  or  test. 
"Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible." 

Wordtworth:  Kxcurtion,  bk.  T. 

B.  Chem,istry : 

1.  A  melting- pot  of  earthenware,  porcelain, 
or  of  refractory  metal,  or  of  plumbago,  adapted 
to  withstand  high  temperatures,  without  sen- 
sibly softening,  to  stand  sudden  and  great 


alterations  of  temperature  without  cracking, 
to  resist  the  corrosive  action  of  the  substance 
fused  in  them,  and  the  action  of  the  fuel. 
They  are  mentioned  by  the  Greek  authors, 
are  shown  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  paintings, 
were  early  used  for  the  operation  of  assaying, 
and  were  made  by  the  old  alchemists  for  the.r 
own  use.  Metallic  crucibles  are  of  platinum, 
silver,  or  iron. 

U  Metallic  oxides,  sulphides,  &c.,  which  are 
easily  reduced,  should  not  be  heated  in  silver 
or  platinum  crucibles.  A  fused  hard  mass  of 
silicate  can  be  often  removed  from  a  platinum 
crucible  by  heating  it  on  the  outside,  and 
plunging  it  in  cold  water. 

2.  A  basin  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace  to 
collect  the  molten  metal. 

crucible  -  mould,  ».  Crucibles  are 
moulded  on  a  wheel  or  in  a  press.  Different 
materials,  qualities,  and  sizes  require  different 
treatment. 

orucible-oven.  s.  A  heater  for  crucibles, 
to  dry  them  before  buniing  in  a  kiln.  Plastic 
clay  is  moulded  into  greeu  crucibles,  assumes 
the  biscuit  form  by  drying,  and  is  burned  to 
constitute  a  crucible. 

crucible-steel,  *.    [CAST-STEEL.] 

crucible-tongs,  s.  A  form  of  tou^s  for 
lifting  crucibles  from  the  furnace. 

CTU'-9l-fer,  s.    [Lat.=  the  cross-bearer,  from. 
cnix  (genit.  cruets)  —  a  cross,  and  /ero  =  to 
bear.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  A  plant  of  the  order  Cruciferse. 

2.  PI.    (Crucifers):    The    name   given    by 
Lindley  to  his  order  Brassicaceae,  by  many 
called  Cruciferae  (q.v.). 

cru-9lf  '-er-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cnta;  (genit.  crucis) 
=  a  cross,  and  fero  —  to  bear.  So  named 
because  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  four  in 
number,  and  arranged  crosswise,  (//oofcer.)} 
Bot. :  An  order  of  hypogynous  exogens, 
alliance  Cistales.  Jussieu  and  many  others 
used  the  name,  which  is  still  showing  no 
symptoms  of  becoming  obsolete.  Lindley 
altered  it  to  Brassicaceae,  to  make  it  harmo- 
nise with  the  ending  of  other  orders,  but  bo 
appends  the  English  name  Crucifers.  [BRA* 

UCACB4E.] 

cru'-9i-fer}, «.  pi.    [CRCCIFKR.] 

cru-9if-«r-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  crucifer,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.,  &C. :  Bearing  a  cross.  (Used  specially 
of  any  plant  of  the  order  Crucii'erse,  or  of  that 
order  collectively  viewed.) 

crA'-9l-f  led,  pa,,  par.  or  a.    [CRUcirr.] 

cru'-9i-fi-er,  *  cru'^-fy-er,  *.  [Eng. 
crucify ;  -er.]  One  who  puts  another  to  death 
by  crucifixion. 

"  For  hys  cmcyfyert  nukely  he  preyd." 

Robert  de  Brunne :  MriMationt.  HO. 

cru'-9i-flx,  «•  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  crucifixus,  pa. 
par.  of  crucifigo  =  to  crucify  (q.v.) ;  Ital. 
crocejisso.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  cross  or  figure  of  a  cross,  having 
on  it  a  figure  of  Christ  crucified. 

"  There  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  large  cruc^l*. 
rery  much  esteemed.  The  fivure  of  our  Saviour  repre- 
sents him  iu  his  last  agoiues  of  death."— Addiivn: 
Travels  in  Italy. 

H  Its  use  began  about  the  fourth  and  b»- 
came  general  about  the  eighth  century. 
*  2.  Fig. :  The  cross  or  religion  of  Christ. 

*  cru'-9i-f ix,  v.  t.    [CRUCIFIX,*.]    To  crucify. 

"  Who  mockt,  beat,  baniaht,  buried,  cruciftxt, 
For  our  foule  sins." 

Sylvater :  Du  Bartat,  1,062-    (Latham.) 

cr&79l-flx'-i6n  (X  as  ksh),  s.  [Fr.  crwei- 
fixion  ;  Sp.  crucifixion  ;  Port,  crvcifixan  ;  Ital. 
crocefissione,  crvcifissione,  all  from  Lat.  crux 
(geiiit.  cruc.is)  =  a  cross,  and  figo,  Jixi,  ftxwn 
=  to  fix,  to  fasten,  drive  in,  attach.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  affixing  to  a  cross  with 
the  view  of  inflicting  capital  punishment 
attended  by  lingering  torture.  It  was  in  use 
among  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Whe- 
ther it  was  a  Jewish  punishment  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute  ;  the  preponderance  of  evi- 


fatc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w6rk,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    a>,  «  =  c.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kW. 
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dence  seems  to  show  that  it  was  not.  Among 
the  Romans  it  was  considered  the  most  cruel 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  infamous  of 
punishments,  being,  as  a  rule,  confined  to 
slaves,  though  in  cases  of  extreme  guilt 
freemen  also,  if  of  humble  rank  or  from  the 
provinces,  might  be  condemned  to  this  method 
of  death.  Scourging  of  a  severe  character  pre- 
ceded crucifixion.  (For  the  forms  of  crosses 
used  see  CROSS.)  Sometimes  the  cross  was 
first  reared,  and  then  the  sufferer  raised  to  be 
affixed  to  it  ;  at  others  it  was  laid  down  hori- 
zontally, and  he  was  affixed  to  it  before  it  was 
raised.  In  some  cases  he  was  simply  tied  to 
it  ;  in  others  nails  were  driven  through  his 
hands,  while  the  feet  were  tied  ;  and  yet  again 
in  others  nails  were  driven  both  through  the 
bands  and  feet.  In  the  last-named  case  the  un- 
natural position  of  the  victim,  causing  tension 
of  every  joint,  the  lesions  to  the  nerves  and 
tendons  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  burning 
fever,  with  its  attendant  thirst  produced  by 
the  fever,  which  arose  when  the  constitution 
in  general  had  begun  to  sympathize  with  the 
local  injuries,  constituted  untold  agonies. 
Nevertheless  it  was  found  that  a  frame  of 
average  strength  could  bear  up  against  this 
heavy  load  of  suffering  for  about  three  days, 
and  sometimes  die  at  the  last,  it  is  said,  of 
hunger,  though  more  probably  of  gangrene. 
Constantine,  in  A.D.  330,  abolished  crucifixion 
as  a  punishment  among  the  Romans,  and 
sacred  considerations  prevented  the  Christian 
nations,  even  when  they  were  in  a  backward 
state  of  civilisation,  from  introducing  it  again 
It  was,  however,  practised  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Syria,  nnd  in 
modern  times  by  the  Burmese.  Anciently,  a 
person  doomed  to  crucifixion  might  in  certain 
cases  be  put  to  death  out  of  mercy  te.ore 
being  affixed  to  the  cross  ;  to  this  there  may 
be  au  allusion  in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  method  of  death  in  the  case 
of  our  Lord.  Tradition  represents  this  as  of 
the  most  cruel  type—  viz.,  that  in  which  both 
hands  and  feet  were  pierced  with  nails,  and 
there  are  Scripture  passages  which  lend  coun- 
tenance to  the  statement  (Matt,  xxvii.  22  —  50  ; 
Mark  xv.  12  —  37  ;  Luke  xxiii.  21  —  46  ;  John 
xix.  15—30  ;  cf.  also  xx.  25,  and  Ps.  xxii.  16). 
Though  in  the  last-named  pasxage  the  Hebrew 
has  an  anomalous  form,  yet  the  English  ren- 
dering of  the  verse  which  agrees  with  that  of 
the  Septuagint,  <upvt-m.v  X"P*«  u-ov  *°l  *6&a.s 
(oruxan  cheiras  mmi  kai  podas),  is  probably 
correct.  Several  dates  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Crucifixion  —  viz.  ,  Friday,  April  5,  A.  n.  30  ; 
or  April  15,  A.D.  29,  or  April  3,  A.D.  33,  or 
March  31,  A.D.  31. 

"  Thl*  earthquake,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  happened  at  our  Saviour'i  crucifixion.  "— 
Adduon  :  On  Italy. 

IL  fig.  :  Torture. 

"  Do  ye  prove 
What  crucVlxiont  ,-ire  in  lore  t  " 

Ktrrick  :  Hetperidel,  p.  16». 


o.    [Lat.  crux  (genit.  crucis)  = 
a  cross,  and/orma  =  form.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  the  form  of  a  cross. 

".  .  .  that  tremendous  cruciform  image,  with  three 
lotnnd  born  on  the  head-board,  in  the  Corn  market." 
T.  Wartan  :  The  Student,  ii.  376. 

2.  Bot.  :  In  the  same  sense.     [H  (1).] 

"The  polypetalous  corolla  if  regular  U  cruciate  or 
cruciform  when  composed  of  four  petals,  so  as  to  form 
a  cross,  as  in  the  wallflower,  mustard,  *c."—  Htnfrey  : 
Rudiment*  of  Botany. 

^  (1)  Cruciform  corolla  : 

Bot.  :  A  corolla  in  which  four  ungniculate 
petals  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It 
exists  in  the  Cruciferse. 

(2)  Cruciform  ligament  : 

Anat.  :  A  name  given  to  the  transverse 
ligament  of  the  atlas  and  its  appendages. 

oru'-cl-l!y,  »cru'-9i-fie,  *cru-ci-fye, 

*  cru-cy-iye,  v.t.  [Fr.  crucifier  ;  Prov.,  Sp., 
&  Port,  crucificar  ;  Ital.  crowfiggere,  crucifig- 
gere,  all  from  Low  Lat.  crucifigo  ;  Class.  Lat. 
crux  (genit.  crucis)  =  a  cross,  and  figo  =  to 
fix.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  fix  in  any  way  to  a  cross  with 
the  view  of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  or 
for  some  other  purpose.    [CRUCIFIXION.] 

".  .  .  and  put  his  own  clothes  on  him,  and  led  him 
out  to  crucify  him."—  Mark  XT.  20. 

2.  Figuratively  : 
(1)  Scripture  : 

(a)  To  cause  to  die  or  cease  to  exist  with 
every  expression  of  scorn,  to  destroy  the  in- 
fluence of. 


"...  tb*  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesui  Christ,  by  whom 
the  world  U  crucified  unto  me,  aud  I  unto  the  world." 
—Oal.  vi.  H. 

(6)  To  put  to  mental  torture  and  shame. 

"...  tbey  crucify  to  themselves  the  Sou  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame."— Sea.  vi.  «. 

(2)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  torture,  to  torment. 
-"  Itdoes  me  good  to  think  how  I  shall  conjure  him. 
And  crucify  his  crabbedneu." 

Jieaum.  t  flelch.:  Pilgrim. 

cru'-9i-i"y-ing,  *  cru'-9^-fy-jfng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.    [CRUCIFY,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  <t  adj.  :    In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  nailing  to  a  cross. 

2.  Fig. :  The  state  of  tormenting  any  person 
or  thing. 

*  cru-9ig'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  crux  (genit.  crucis) 

=  a  cross,  and  gero  =  to  ...  carry.)    Bear- 
ing or  carrying  a  cross. 

"  The  cruclgtrout  ensigne  carried  this  figure,  .  ."— 
Brovm :  Cyrus'  (jardtn,  ch.  i. 

cru'-9fl-iy,   *  oru'-sil-^,  a.    [Lat.  crux, 
crucis  =  a  cross.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  field  or  charge 
strewn  with  crosses. 

erudite,  «.      [Lat.    crux  (genit.  cruets)  =  a 
cross.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  ANDALUSITE  (q.v.).    See 
also  CROSS-STONE. 

*  crud,  *  crudde,  s.    [CUED,  *.) 

*  crud,  *  crudde,  v.t.  k  i.    [CUED,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  curdle. 

"  Crudding  It  to  a  pleasant  tartnewe."— Holland : 
Camittn,  p.  601. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  curdled. 

"To  crudde :  Coagulare.'—Cathol.  Anglimm. 

*  ernd-dis,  *  crudys,  *.    [Caouo  (2),  s.] 

"  Cruddit  (Crudyt  A.) ;  dimrni  tubterraiiea,  cripta, 
ipogeam."—Cathol.  Analicum. 

*  crud  die,  *crud'-le,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  form 

from  crud,  v.  (q.v.).]   To  curdle,  to  coagulate. 
••  It  would  curdle  the  royal  blood  in  your  majesty's 
sacred  veins."— The  Steamboat,  p.  1M. 

crude,  a.     [Lat.  crudus  —  raw,   with  which 
word  it  is  connected.]    [RAW.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Raw,    not    cooked;     not    prepared   or 
dressed  by  fire. 

2.  Unripe,  not  matured. 

"A  Juic*  so  crude  as  cannot  be  ripened  to  the  degree 
of  nourishment."— Bacon :  Natural  Bittory. 

3.  Unconcocted ;     not    digested    in     the 
stomach. 

".  .  .  it  is  crud* and  inconcoct  .  .  ."—Bacon: 
natural  Binary- 

•    4.  In  a  natural  state ;  not  changed  by  any 
process  or  preparation. 

"  Common  crude  salt,  barely  dissolved  in  common 

aqua  fortit,  will  give  it  power  of  working  upon  gold." 

—Boyle 

U.  Figuratively: 

1.  Not  brought  to  perfection ;   imperfect 
immature. 

"...  saw  beneath 

Th'  originals  of  nature,  in  their  crude 
Conception."  MMon :  r.  L.,  vi.  510,  51t 

2.  Not  properly  digested  or  matured  in  the 
intellect ;  immature. 

"...  crude  projects,  inconsistent  with  the  old 
polity  of  England."—  Macnulav  :  Mitt.  Eng.,  ch.  it 

3.  Having  undigested  or  immature  ideas  ; 
inexperienced. 

"  Deep  vers'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 
Crude,  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys." 

Milton  :  P.  R.,  iv.  827.  888. 

•4.  Premature. 

"John  HUM.  for  the  crude  delivery  Of  this  truth, 
was  sentenced  by  the  council  of  Constance."— Bp. 
Taylor,  pt.  i.,  ser.  6. 

B.  Fine  Arts,  £c. :  Coarse,  rough,  unfinished. 

"  No  architect  took  greater  care  than  he  [Vanhrugb] 
that  his  work  should  not  appear  crud'  and  hard  :  that 
is  that  it  did  not  abruptly  start  out  of  the  ground 
without  expectation  or  preparation.1'  — Sir  Joshua 
Reynold*.  Dis.  13. 

'cru-del'-I-tS,    *  cm-del-i-tte,  «.     [Pr. 

crudelite,  from  Lat.  crudelitatem,  ace.  of  cru* 
delitas  =  cruelty.]    Cruelty,  an  act  of  cruelty. 

"...  the  mortal  weiris,  crudtlitet,  depredatlounis. 
and  intollerabill  inhiris  done  be  our  auld  enemeis  of 
Ingland,"  tc.-Actt  Mara.  15*8  (ed.  1814),  p.  481. 

crude'-iy,   adv.      [Eng.  crude;  -ly.]     In   a 
crude,  undigested,  or  immaturely  considered 


manner ;  without  proper  consideration  at 
preparation. 

"The  question  mutely  put,  to  shnn  delay. 
Twa«  carried  by  the  major  part  to  stay. 

Dryden  •  Bind  t  Panther,  111.  lit. 

crude' -ness,  *  crude  -nes,  s.   [Eng.  crude; 
•nest.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  crude,  raw,  or 
undigested. 

"  The  unite  remainiuge  raw.  It  corrupteth  digestion 
aud  maketh  crudena  in  the  Tallies."— ilfot.  Caittl  of 
Uttth.  bk.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  The  quality  of  being  imperfectly 
matured  or  digested  in  the  intellect ;  crudity, 
rawness. 

"You  musttempsr  the  crudeneii  of  your  assertion." 
—Chillmgaorth  :  Religion  of  ProltttanU  a  tafe  Wat 
to  Saltation. 

crud'-I-t*  "crud'-I-tie,  *.    [Lat  cniditat, 
from  crudus  =  raw.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Rawness,  unripeness,  immaturity. 

2.  Anything  crude  or  undigested. 

"A  diet  of  riscid  aliment  creates  flatulency  and 
eruditiei  in  the  stomach."— Arbulhnot. 

II.  Fig. :  Crudeness,  immaturity  of  mental 
digestion  or  preparation ;  an  undigested 
notion. 

"...  usher  in  their  crudities  under  the  name  and 
umbrage  of  the  men  of  sense.'  —  W aterland:  Charge, 
p.  17  (1732). 

*crud'-le,  v.t.      [A  frequent.,  from  crud,  v. 
(q-v-)0    [CRCDDUS.]    To  curdle,  to  coagulate. 

"  I  felt  my  crudled  blood. 

Congeal  with  faar;  my  hair  with  horrour  stood." 
Hryden:    Virgil. 

crud' -wort,   «.      [Dialectical   difierenca  for 
curdwort.]    A  plant,  Galium  iierum. 

*  crud'-jf  (1),  *  crud'-dy,  a.    [Eng  crutf,  s. ; 
-y.]    Curdled,  coagulated,  concreted. 

"  And  comuimg  to  the  place,  where  all  in  gore 
And  cruddy  blood  enwallowed  they  fowud 
The  lucklease  Marinell  lying  in  deadly  swownd." 
Hunter:  f.  «.,  III.  iv.  M. 

crudy  butter,  s.  "  A  kind  of  cheese, 
only  made  by  the  Scots,  whose  curds  being 
generally  of  a  poorer  quality  than  the  English, 
they  mix  wiiu  butter  to  enrich  it."  (jiiirJ- 
Sinclair's  Observ.,  p.  154.) 

*crud'-jf  (2),  a.    (Eng.  crud(e) ;  -y.]    Grade, 
raw,  harsh.     [Prob.  influenced  by  crudy  (1).] 

"...  all  the  foolish  and  dull  and  crudy  vapours, 
which  environ  if— Hhaketp.  :  t  Beiurg  jr., IT.  S. 

*  crue  (1),  *.    [CHEW.] 

crue  (2),  «.    [Gael,  cro.]  A  sheep  pen  or  smaller 
fold. 

"...  gather  their  sheep  in  [r.  into]  folds,  or  what 
are  termed  here  puuds  and  cruet." — Ayr.  Sure.  Shetl., 

JLfP:    P-   «• 

crue-hfir'-rlng,  s.  [First  element  doubt- 
ful ]  The  pilchard  (q.v.). 

"  Alosa  minor,  a  Crue- Herring. ~—8ibb.  Scot,  p.  23. 

cru  -el,  *  crew-ell,  *  cru-elle,  *  crnw-el, 

a.,  s.,  &  adv.  [Fr.  cruel;  Sp.  «  Port,  cruel ; 
Ital.  cruaele,  from  Lat.  erudelis  =  cruel.] 
[CRUDE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Of  persons : 

1.  Disposed  to  hurt  or  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  hurt  of  others  ;  inhuman,  unfeeling,  hard- 
hearted ;  void  of  pity  or  feeling  for  others ; 
savage. 

"  They  shall  lay  hold  on  bow  and  spear  ;  they  an 
cruel,  and  haw  no  mercy." — Jer.  vi.  28. 

*  2.  Keen  in  battle. 

"  Perseys  war  trew,  and  ay  of  full  gret  waill, 
Sobyr  in  pees,  and  cruell  in  battaiU." 

traUaee,  Ui.  SOU 
EL  Of  acts,  wards,  <tc. : 

1.  Characterized  by  or  indicative  of  a  dis- 
position to  take  pleasure  in  the  hurt  of  others  ; 
causing  pain  or  hurt  to  others;  savage,  un- 
feeling, inhuman. 

"Consider  mine  enemies ;  for  they  are  many  j  and 
they  hale  me  with  cruel  hatred."— Ptalmt  xxv.  1». 

2.  Painful. 

"  And  now,  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 
Must  I  behold  thy  timeless  cruel  death?" 

fJtaketp.  :  1  Benry  VI.,  T.  t, 

*  B.  A  s  subtt.  :  A  cruel  person, 

"  If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stem  time, 
Thou  shouldst  have  said.  Good  porter,  turn  the  key : 
All  cruelt  else  subscribed." 

Shatztp. :  King  Lear,  ill.  7. 

t  C.  As  adv. :  Cruelly,  extremely. 

"  I  would  now  aske  ye  how  ye  like  the  play. 
But  as  it  is  with  school  boys,  cannot  say  ; 
I'm  cruel  fearful." 

Beuum.  *  Fletcher  :  Two  A'oble  Kintmtn. 


boil.  btS^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
•Ctan,  -tian  =  scan,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhuu.    -tlous.  -slous,  -clous  =  anus.    -We,  -dl«»,  Ac.  =  Del,  deL 
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IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cruel, 
tKtrbarous,  brutal,  inhuman,  and  savage:  "Cruel 
is  the  most  familiar  and  the  least  powerful 
epithet  of  all  these  terms  ;  it  designates  the 
ordinary  propensity  which  is  innate  in  man, 
and  which,  if  not  overpowered  by  a  better  prin- 
ciple, will  invariably  show  itself  by  the  desire 
of  inflicting  positive  pain  on  others,  or  abridg- 
ing their  comfort  :  inhuman  and  barbarous  are 
higher  degrees  of  cruelty;  brutal  and  savage 
rise  so  much  in  degree  above  the  rest,  as  almost 
to  partake  of  another  nature.  A  child  gives 
early  symptoms  of  his  natural  cruelty  by  his 
ill  treatment  of  animals  ;  but  we  do  not  speak 
of  his  inhumanity,  because  this  is  a  term  con- 
fined to  men,  and  more  properly  to  their  treat- 
ment of  their  own  species,  although  extended 
in  its  sense  to  their  treatment  of  the  brutes  : 
barbarity  is  but  too  common  among  children 
and  persons  of  riper  years.  A  person  is  cruel 
who  neglects  the  creature  he  should  protect 
and  take  care  of  ;  he  is  inhuman  if  he  withhold 
from  him  the  common  marks  of  tenderness  or 
kindness  which  are  to  be  expected  from  one 
human  being  to  another  ;  he  is  barbarous  if 
he  find  amusement  in  inflicting  pain  ;  he  is 
brutal  or  savage  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  aggravation  which  accompany  the  act  of 
torturing.  Cruel  is  applied  either  to  the  dis- 
position or  the  conduct  ;  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous  mostly  to  the  outward  conduct  ;  brutal 
and  savage  mostly  to  the  disposition."  (Crabb  : 
Bng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  cruel  and 
Jiard-Jiearted,  see  HARD-HEARTED. 

cruel  hearted,  a.  Having  a  cruel  heart  ; 
without  feeling  or  pity  for  others. 

"They  call  me  cruel-hearted,  but  I  care  not  what  they 
•ay,  .  .  ."  Tennyson:  May  Queen. 

eru'-el-ly\   *  crew-el-ly,  *  cru-el-iche, 

adv.     [Eng.  cruel  ;  -ly.]  • 

1.  In  a  cruel,  inhuman,  unfeeling,  or  bar- 
barous manner  ;  with  a  disposition  to  cause 
pain  or  hurt  ;  so  as  to  cause  pain  or  hurt. 

"Since  you  deuy  him  entrance,  he  demands 
His  wife,  whom  cruelly  you  hold  in  bands.' 

liryden  :  Aurengiebe,  i.  1. 

2.  Painfully. 

"  Bri  rnstone  and  wild  fire,  though  they  burn  cruelly, 
.  .  ."  —  Bacon. 

•f  3.  Extremely,  exceedingly. 
"...  a  speculation  which  shows  how  cruelly  the 
country  are  led  astray  in  following  the  town."—  Spec- 
tator. No.  129. 

t  cru  -Sl-nSss,  *  cru  -Sl-nSsse,  «.    [Eng. 

cruel  ;  -ness.  ] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  cruel  ;  cruelty,  in- 
humanity. 

"  My  people's  daughters  live 
By  reason  of  the  foe's  great  cruelneiic,  .  .  .* 
Donne  :  Poemt,  p.  863. 

*2.  Destructiveness. 

"  Once  have  the  winds  the  trees  despoiled  cleane, 
And  once  again  begins  their  cruelnest.' 

Lord  Surrey  :  Songs  i  Sonettet. 

*CTU'-els,  i.    [Fr.  ecrouelles.]     Scrofula;  the 
king's  evil. 

"  Not  long  after,  his  right  hand  and  right  knee  broke 
ont  in  a  running  sore,  called  the  cruels.  —  Wodrow,  11. 


-t^,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cruelte;  Fr.  cruaute, 
from  Lat.  crudelitatem,  accus.  of  crudelitas  = 
=  cruelty  ;  Sp.  crueldad  ;  Port,  crueldade  ; 
Ital.  crudelta.] 

1.  A  cruel  disposition  or  temper;  a  dis- 
position to  take  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain  or 
hurt  on  others,  or  in  looking  at  the  pain  of 
others. 

"All  was  obstinacy,  cruelty,  insolence."—  Hacaulay  : 
tilt.  Bng..  cb.  xiii, 

2.  A  cruel,  barbarous,  or  inhuman  act  ;  any 
act  or  conduct  which  causes  pain  or  hurt  to 
others. 

"...  the  crueltiei  of  conquering,  and  the  calamities 
of  enslaved  nations."—  Temple. 

*  cru   ent  ate,  a.    [Lat.  cruentatus,  pa.  par. 
of  cruento  =  to   make  bloody  ;    cruentus  = 
bloody;  cruor  =  blood.]    Smeared  with  blood. 

"  Atmnical  aporrlieas  pass  from  the  cruen'ate  cloth 
or  weapon  to  the  wound."—  Qlanville  :  Scepiit  Orient. 

*  cru  ent   ous,  a.    [Lat.  cruentus.]    Bloody. 

"Thus  a  cruel  and  most  cruentout  civil  war  began, 
.  .  ."—A  Venice  Looking-Glau,  Ac.  (16481,  p.  ». 

cru  et,  *  orew-et,  *  crew  etc,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Prob.  a  dim.  from  O.  Fr.  troye  = 
a  pitcher.] 

1.  A  bottle  or  vessel.    (Palsgrave.) 

2.  A  small  glass  pot  or  bottle  for  holding 
vinegar,  oil,  &c. 


"[1]  filled  the  cruet  with  the  acid  tide."        Swift. 
3.  Eccles. :  One  of  the  two  vessels  for  hold- 
ing the  wine  and  water  at  mass. 

cruet-stand,  s.    A  frame  in  which  cruets 
stand  on  the  table. 

crug,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.)  The  commons  of 
bread  at  Christ's  Hospital.  (Lamb  :  Essays ; 
Christ's  Hospital.] 

cruise  (1),  s.    [Dut.  kruis  =  a  cross,  from  Lat. 

crucem,  accus.  of  crux.]    A  voyage  made  in 

several  directions  ;   a  sailing  here  and  there 

for  pleasure,  exercise,  or  in  search  of  an  enemy. 

"  In  his  first  cruise,  'twere  pity  he  should  founder." 

Smollett :  Kpilogue  to  the  Reprital. 

cruise,  v.i.  [Dut.  kruisen,  from  kniis  — 
cross.]  To  sail  here  and  there  ;  to  rove  about 
on  the  sea  for  pleasure,  exercise,  or  in  search 
of  an  enemy. 

"'Mid   sands  and   rocks  and   storms  to  cruise  for 
pleasure."         Toung  :  Sight  Thoughts,  viii.  986. 

cruise  (2),  *.    [GROSE.] 

cruif'  er,  $.     [Eng.  cruw(e) ;  T.  ;  -tr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  cruises  about. 

2.  Navy:   A  warship  designed  for  cruising, 
either  to  protect  the  commerce  of   its  own 
country  or  to  inflict  damage  on  that  of  another. 
Cruisers  are  graded  into  classes  according  to 
their  tonnage,  are  now  built  on   fine  lines, 
almost  exclusively  of  steel,  and  carry  rifled 
guns  of  from  3-inch  to  8-inch  calibre  in  addi- 
tion to  smaller  rapid-fire  and  machine  guns. 
Unarmored  cruisers,  of  which  our  "  Columbia  " 
and  "  Minneapolis  "  are  the  finest  types  afloat, 
are  constructed  for  speed  rather  than  offence  or 
defence,  and  are  practically  destitute  of  armor 
plates.    Armored  cruisers  are  a  grade  between 
the  ordinary  cruiser  and  the  battleship,  having 
approximately  the  speed  of  the  former  with  a 
fighting    capacity   approaching    that    of   the 
latter.    Our  "  New  York  "  is  the  finest  example 
of   this    class    now  in    commission,  but    the 
"  Brooklyn,"  now  (1896)  approaching  comple- 
tion, will  probalily  prove  even  more  effective 
both  as  a  cruiser  and  a  fighting  ship.    The 
extreme  sea  speed  of  our  best  cruisers  is  from 
20  to  22  knots  an  hour,  but  they  are  seldom 
required  to  exceed  18  knots,  and  the  smaller 
vessels  average  not  more  than  from  11  to  14 
knots  in  ordinary  cruising. 

cruis   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [CRUISE,  v.] 
A.  .v  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  sailing  about  here 

and  there  for  pleasure,  practice,  or  in  search 

of  an  enemy. 

"...  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  nation  by  cruiting." 
Ludloul  :  Mr.muirt,  vol.  i.,  p.  869. 

cruithne,  s.    [Gael.]    A  Pict. 

cruive,  *  crufe,  *  crove,  *.    [Gael,  wo.] 

1.  A  sty. 

"Gif  thair  be  ony  swine  cruieii  biggit  on  the  fore- 
gait,  stnppand  the  saiuin,  or  doaud  on  it  unhouestlie." 
—ClMlm. .  Air;  Bal/our'i  Pract.,  p.  588. 

2.  A  hovel,  a  hut. 

"  I  that  very  day 
Frae  Roger's  father  took  my  little  crove." 

r   msay :  Poenu,  ii.  186. 

3.  A  salmon-trap  of  the  nature  of  a  weir. 
It  has  stone  walls,  which  cross  the  river,  and 
an  intermediate  chamber  of   sl;its  or  spars 
which  admit  the  fish  but  oppose  their  exit. 

*  crull,  v.i.  &  t.    [Ger.  kruller.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  contract  or  draw  oneself 
up  ;  to  cower,  to  crouch. 

B.  Trans. :  To  curl. 

orul-ler,  s.    [KRULLER.] 

*  crumb  (b   silent),   *  croume,  a.      [A.S. 
crumb;  O.  Fries,  krumb ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chrumb, 
crump.] 

1.  Lit. :  Curved,  bent. 

"  With  a  lytil  croume  knyfe." 

Seven  Sugei,  5,477. 

2.  Fig. :  Wrong,  not  correct. 

"  All  that  ohht  is  wraug  and  crumb." 

Ormulum.  9,207. 

*  crumb  (1),   *  cromyn,  v.t.    [CRUMB,  o.j 
To  bend,  to  curve. 

"Crokyn  (cromyn,  K.H.P.)    Unco."— Prompt.  Parv. 

crumb  (b  silent),    *  crome,    *  cromme, 

*  crum,  *  crumme,  s.    [A.S.  cruma,  cogn. 

with  Dut.  kruim ;  Dan.  krumme ;  Ger.  krume.] 

1.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  of  bread  or 

other  food. 


2.  The  soft  part  of  bread. 

IT  (1)  Crumb  of  bread  sponge  :  A  sponge,  the 
Halichondria  papillaris.  The  orifices  are 
large,  subtubular,  with  entire  smooth  mar- 
gins ;  the  pores  villous  ;  tiio  spieula  fusiform, 
slightly  curved.  It  is  about  a  quaiterni  ;.u 
inch  thick.  It  encrusts  rocks  and  the  stalks 
of  the  larger  fuci,  and  is  Very  common  on  our 
shores. 

(2)  To  gather  up  one's  crumbs :   To  recover 
strength. 

(3)  To  a  crum :  Exactly. 

H  Obvious  compound :  Crumb-brush. 

crumb-cloth,  a.  A  cloth  laid  over  the 
carpet  and  under  a  table  to  receive  crumbs, 
&c.,  falling  from  the  table,  and  to  preserve 
the  carpet. 

crumb-remover,  s.  A  tray  for  receiv- 
ing the  crumbs  swept  up  by  the  crumb-brush. 

crumb  (2)  (b  silent),  *  crum,  *  crum  men. 
*  crum  myn,  v.t.  &  i.    [CRUMB,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  break  up  into  crumbs  ot 
small  pieces  with  the  fingers. 

"  Crum  not  your  bread  before  you  taste  your  por- 
ridge."— Beaumont  t  Fletcher:  Monsieur  Thomat. 

2.  Coolcery :  To  cover  with  crumbs. 
*  B.  Intrans. :  To  crumble. 

*».'\  M  ^he  *?"?. !*  a  great  "limy  eround,  and  so  rotten- 
tnat  it  is  not  able  to  bear  a  man,  but  being  trodden 
on,  crummeth  like  white  lime,  and  turnetE  to  dust 
under  his  feet."— North  :  Plutarch,  p.  493. 

*  crum  a  ble,  *  crum  ma-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
crum  =  "crumb  ;  -a We.]  Capable  of  being 
crambled  or  broken  into  small  particles. 


crumpt,  a.    [CRUMB  (1),  v.} 


*  crumbed, 
Bent. 

"  Crumb'd  with  the  budgets  of  the  lustie  broune."  — 
ITist.  of  Albu.ro.  and  Uellama.  (Halliwell  :  Cant,  to 
Lexicog.) 

crum  ble,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  freq.  form  from  crumb 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  break  into  small  particles  ;  to 
comminute. 

"  The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before." 
Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  M. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  divide  into  minute  parts  or 
divisions. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  fall  or  break  up  into  small  pai- 
ticles. 

•'  The  whiter  that  salt  is.  the  more  brittle  it  is,  and 
readier  to  crumble  and  fall  to  pouder."—  Holland  : 
Plinie,  bk.  xxxL,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  fall  to  ruin  ;  to  perish  ;  to  dis- 
solve away. 

"  The  hopes  his  yearning  bosom  forward  cart, 
And  the  ancestral  glories  of  the  past  ; 
All  fell  together,  crumbling  in  disgrace, 
A  turret  rent  from  battlement  to  base." 
Longfellow:  Theologian'  i  Tale  ;  Torguemada. 

t  crtim'-ble,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  crumb  (q.v.X] 
A  crumb,  a  small  particle. 

crum  '-bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRUMBLE,  ».] 

crum'-blmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <fc  «.    [CRUMBLE,  v.] 
A.  A  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  breaking  into  small 
particles  ;  the  state  of  being  comminuted. 


l^,  a.    [Eng.  cramW(e)  ;  -y.]    Apt  to 
crumble  ;  easily  crumbled. 

"Brick  too  often  ill  baked  and  crumbly."—  W.  A 
Palgrave,  in  Macmillarii  Mag.,  voL  xlv.,  p.  27  (1881). 

crumb'  -^  (b  silent),  a.    [CRUMMY.] 

*  crum  cloth,  s.    [CRUMB-CLOTH.] 

*  cru'-me'-nal,  *  crumcnall,  s.    [Lat.  cn»- 
mena.]    A  purse. 

"  Thus  cram  they  their  wide-gaping  crumenatt." 
More  :  On  the  Soul,  pt.  i.,  bk.  1.,  s.  19. 

*  crum'-ma-ble,  a.    [CRUMABLE.] 

crum   met,   a.      [CRUMB    CO,  v.]      Having 
crooked  horns. 

"  Spying  an  unco,  crummet  beast 
Amaug  his  broomy  knowes." 

llaviiLsim  :  tScatoai,  p.  61. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
$r,  wore,  W9»f,  ^ork,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  riile,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  03  =  e.   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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crum  mie,  crum -mock,  s.  [CRUMMIE, 
o.]  A  name  for  a  cow ;  properly,  one  that 
has  crooked  horns. 

"My  crummie  Is  an  useful  cow. 
And  she  la  come  of  A  good  kine." 

Auld  Cloak;  Tea  Table  MitceU. 

crum'-inie,  crum'-mjf,  a.  [A  dimin.  form 
from  crumb,  a.  (q.  v.).]  Crooked,  curved,  bent. 

crummie-staff,  s.   A  staff  with  a  crooked 
head,  on  which  the  hand  leans. 

CTum'-mock  (1),  s.  [Gael,  crumag.]  Skirret, 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  Sium  Sisarum. 

ness  here  as  any- 


"Cabhage,  turnip,  carrot,  parsnij 
mocki.  4c..  grow  to  as  a  great  bij 
where."—  Wallace:  Orkney,  p.  35. 


Crum  -mock  (2),  s.     [A  dimin.  from  Gael. 
crom  —  crooked.] 
L  The  same  as  CRUMMIE,  *.  (q.v.). 

"  They  tell  me  ye  was  in  the  other  day. 
And  sauld  your  crummock,  and  her  bassand  quey." 
Jtanuay  :  Poemt,  ii.  87. 

2.  Tlie  same  as  CRUMMIE-STAFF  (q.v.). 

"  But  witherM  beldams,  auld  and  droll,— 
Lowpln'  and  flingin'  on  a  crummock." 

Burnt:  Tarn  o' Shanter. 

crum'-my,  crumb'-Jf  (&  silent),  o.    [Eng. 
crumb ;  -y.] 

1.  Pull  of  crumbs. 

2.  Soft,  like  the  crumb  of  bread. 

crump  (1),  a.    [Probably  an  imitative  word.] 
Hard  and  brittle,  crisp  (spoken  of  bread). 
"  Wi'  sweet  milk-cheese  in  monie  a  whang. 
And  farls  bak'd  wi'  butter. 

Fu'  crump  that  day." 

Burnt :  Holy  Fair. 

crump  (2),  *  croump,  o.  &  s.    [A.S.  crumb.] 
[CRUMB,  o.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Crooked,  bent. 

••  Crump  [is  said]  of  some  defect  of  body,  as  having 
some  member  crooked  or  withered."—  Verttegan  : 
Rettitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  cb.  Ix. 

B.  As  svbst. :  A  deformed  person. 

"  That  piece  of  deformity !  that  monster  I  that 
trump  I " — Vanbrugh  :  jStap,  11 

*  crump  -  shouldered,     *  croump  - 
Shouldreed,  a.    Crook-backed. 

"  Cntmp-*hmi!derfd  and  shrunken  so  vngoodly." — 
Udal :  Apoph.  of  Kratmut,  p.  20S. 

*  crump,  v  A.    [CRUMP  (1),  a.]    To  crunch. 

Crump'-et,  *.     [Prob.  from  crump  (1),  a.]     A 
sort  of  thin  tea-cake,  very  light  and  sjiongy. 

"  Muffins  and  crumpett  on  a  stone  with  an  iron 
plate  fixed  on  the  top."— Kitchener:  Cook't  Oracle, 
p.  456. 

Crum '-pie,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  freq.  form  from  cramp 
(q.v.)J 

A.  Trans. :  To  draw  or  press  into  wrinkles  ; 
to  rumple. 

"Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  exposing 
bis  palm  to  two  or  three  that  stood  by  him,  they 
crumpled  it  into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned 
•very  wrinkle  that  could  be  made."— Additon. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  become  wrinkled  ;  to  con- 
tract. 

"  The  locust  and  grasshopper  are  both  of  them  hard, 
crusty,  cragged,  crumpling  creatures."— Smith:  Por- 
traiture of  Old  Aye,  p.  175. 

Crum  -pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRUMPLE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Sot. :  Folded  up  irregularly,  as  the  petals 
In  the  sestivation  of  the  poppy. 

Crum  -pling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRUMPLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  wrinkling  or  pressing  into 
wrinkles  ;  the  state  of  being  wrinkled. 

"This  crumpling  can  be  experimentally  Imitated 
.  .  ."—Tyndalf:  Frag,  of  Science  (Srd  ed.),  xiv.  412. 

*  2.  A  curl,  a  ringlet. 

"Grezillons  .  .  .  crumplinat,  or  twirles,  as  of  halre 
curled."— Cotgrare. 

3.  A    small   degenerate   apple ;    an   apple 
nipped  in  its  growth  ;   one  with  an  uneven 
or  wrinkled  surface.    (Ash.) 

•  crump '-$,   a.      [Eng.  crump;    -y.]     Easily 
broken ;  brittle. 

crunch,  'crannch,  v.t.  &  i.    [An  imitative 
word.]    [SCRUNCH.] 

A.  Tran*. :  To  crush  with  the  teeth  or  chew 
with  force  and  noise. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  noise  as  of  mi.neLing ;  to 
grind  as  the  teeth. 


"  A»  ye  pe«l  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 
And  their  whitetuskseruncA'd  o'er  the  whiter  akulL" 
Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  16. 

2.  To  force  a  way  with  violence  and  noise 
through  some  brittle  substance. 

"  The  transport  waggons,  whose  wheels  crunched  over 
the  sandy  plains  with  a*sound  which  to  our  ears  seemed 
strangely  loud."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Sept,  14,  188Z 

•eriink,  *  crunk -le  (1),  v.i.  [iceL  krunka 
=  to  croak  as  a  raven,  krunk  =  a  raven's  cry.] 
To  cry  like  a  crane.  (Bailey.) 

"  The  crane  crunketH.  gruit  gnu." 

Withal* :  OU-tionarie  (ed.  1608),  p.  ». 

crun-kle  (2),  v.t.    [CRINKLE.] 

1.  To  crinkle,  to  rumple. 

".  .  .  this  crunkled  waur-for-the-wear  hat,  and  his 
best  hammer."—  Tennant :  Card.  Beaton,  p.  154. 

2.  To  shrivel,  to  contract 

"  Wi'  crunkTt  brow,  he  aft  wad  think 
Upo'  his  bar  kin  faes."    Tarrat :  Poemt,  p.  4«. 

crunt,  s.  [An  onomatopoeic  word.]  A  blow 
on  the  head  with  a  cudgel. 

"  An'  monie  a  fallow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi'  hearty  crunt." 
Burnt :  To  William  Simpton,  Port. 

cru'-or,  *.    [Lat]    Blood,  gore. 

CTU'-or-in,  s.  [Lat.  cruor,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-in  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  blood.  [HEMOGLOBIN.] 

oriip,  croup,  s.  [CROUP.]  The  croup,  the 
buttocks. 

crup,  a.    [CRUMP  (1),  a.] 

1.  Short,  brittle  ;  as,  A  crup  cake. 

2.  Snappish  ;  as,  A  crup  answer. 

*  cm-pel,  *  crup-pel,  s.    [CRIPLE.] 

crup'-per,  s.  [Fr.  croupiere,  from  crmtpe  = 
the  buttocks.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  buttocks  or  haunch  of 
a  horse. 

2.  Harness:  A  loop  which  passes  beneath 
the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  is  connected  by  a  strap 
wifch  the  saddle,  to  keep  it  from  riding  forward. 

".  .  .  then  slipping  off  over  the  crupper,  he  caught 
hold  of  the  tail,  .  .  ."— Darwin  :  Vouaye  round  the 
World  (ed.  187u),  ch.  viii,  p.  113. 

crupper  chain,  ••. 

Naut. :  A  chain  for  lashing  the  jib-boom 
down  to  the  bowsprit. 

crupper-loop,  s. 

Harness:  The  rounded  portion  at  the  end 
of  the  crupper. 

crup'-per,  v.t.  [CRUPPER,  *.]  To  put  a 
crupper  on. 

crup-pin,  cruppen,  pa.  par.  [CREEP.] 
Crept.  (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  but  they  hae  cruppen  out  some  gate."— Scott; 
Antiquary,  ch.  xL 

crur  -a,  s.  pi  [Lat.  pi.  of  crus  (genit.  cruris)  = 
a  leg,  "a  shank,  a  shin.] 

1.  Anat. :   Peduncles,   connecting  links   or 
processes  ;  pillars  ;  anything  shaped  more  or 
less  like  the  leg  of  an  animal  or  the  peduncle 
(flower-stalk)  of  a  plant. .  The  term  is  used  of 
the  superior,  ir '  -nor,  and  middle  peduncles 
of  the  cerebellum  which  are  called  respectively 
crura  ad  cerebrum,  crura  ad  medullam,  and 
crura  ad   pontem.      There  are    peduncles   or 
crura  (crura  cerebri)  at  the  base  of  the  cere- 
brum, anterior  and  posterior  crura  or  pillars  of 
the  fornix,  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  similar 
ones  in  other  parts  of  the  bodily  frame. 

2.  Bot. :  The  legs  or  divisions  of  a  forked 
tooth.    (R.  Brown,  1874.) 

crur  -al,  s.  [Fr.  crural,  from  Lat.  cruralis  = 
pertaining  to  the  legs,  from  crus  (genit.  cruris) 
=  a  leg,  a  shank,  a  shin.] 

Anat.,  <tc. :  Pertaining  to  the  leg.  Thus, 
there  are  crural  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  4c. 

If  (I)  Crural  arch : 

Anat. :  A  dense  band  of  fibres  arching  over 
the  vessels  in  connexion  with  the  abdominal 
fascia  trnnsversilis.  They  constitute  the  liga- 
ment of  the  thigh. 

(2)  Crural  canal : 

Anat. :  A  canal,  constituting  the  passage 
through  which  the  femoral  hernia  descends. 
It  is  called  also  the  femoral  canal. 

(3)  Crural  nerve  : 

Atiat. :  A  nerve  branching  from  the  spinal 
cord  iu  the  lumbar  region  and  going  to  the 
thigh. 


(4)  Crural  ring : 

Anat. :  The  ring  through  which  the 
hernia  descends. 

(5)  Crural  septum  : 

Anat. :  The  subperitoneal  connective  tissue 
covering  the  femoral  ring. 

(6)  Crural  sheath : 

Anat. :  An  investment  of  fascia  surrounding 
the  femoral  vessels. 

crus,  *.    [Lat  cms.    Gen.  pi.]    [CauRA.] 

Anat. :  That  part  of  the  hind  limb  between 
the  knee  and  the  ankle  ;  the  lower  leg.  (Used 
also  for  a  peduncle.) 

"  The  Inferior  surface  of  the  mesocephale,  the  pom 
•arolii,  consists  of  a  series  of  curved  fibres,  which  pass 
from  one  crut  ccrc'telli  to  the  other."— Todd  t Bow- 
man. Phytiot.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  10,  pp.  273-4. 

cru-sa'de,  croi-sade,  croi  sa  do,  croy 
sa-do,  s.  [Fr.  croisade ;  Prov.  crozada  ;  Kp. 
cruzada;  Port,  cruzado;  Ital.  crociata,  from 
Low  Lat  cruciate,  in  the  compound  term,  ex 
peditio  cruciata  =  an  expedition  conducted  by 
those  who  had  on  their  garments  a  cross,  and 
for  the  interests  of  the  cross  figuratively  so 
called ;  Class.  Lat.  crux  (genit.  crucis)=a  cross.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Hist. :  Properly  an  expedition 
conducted  by  those  who  wore  a  cross  upon 
their  breast,  that  symbol  indicating  that  they 
fought  for  the  interests  of  the  cross.  In  the 
case  of  the  crusaders  described  in  this  article 
the  cross,  which  was  of  woollen  cloth,  was 
white,  red,  or  green,  and  sewed  upon  the 
right  shoulder  of  the  crusader's  dress. 

If  In  the  first  vigour  of  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, the  Holy  Sepulchre  end  Jerusalem 
itself  fell  into  Moslem  hands.  This  did  not 
deter  Christian  pilgrims  from  thronging  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  as  long  as  the  Saracens 
were  in  power  in  the  East  they  had  the  pru- 
dence to  act  with  tolerable  kindness  to  the 
pilgrims.  When  tho  Saracens  yielded  their 
dominion  to  the  Turks  all  this  passed  away. 
The  pilgrims  were  pillaged,  insulted,  or  even 
barbarously  murdered,  and  those  who  re- 
turned filled  all  Europe  with  their  complaints 
of  Turkish  insolence  and  barbarity.  The 
Christians  of  every  land  felt  humiliated  that 
places  of  the  most  sacred  interest  should  be 
in  such  custody,  and  as  early  as  the  concluding 
years  of  the  tenth  century  Pope  Sylvester  II. 
attempted  to  induce  the  Christian  world  to 
succour  the  afflicted  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pisans,  none 
responded  to  the  call,  and  the  feeWe  and 
abortive  effort  of  the  people  of  Pisa  is  not 
reckoned  a  crusade. 

The  following  seven  are  the  enterprises 
against  the  Mohammedans  regarded  as  cru- 
sades :— 

(1)  The  daring  pontiff  Gregory  VII.  wished 
to  lead  a  crusade,  but  his  contest  with  Henry 
IV.  turned   his  energy  in  another  direction 
His  successor,  Urban  II.,  was  also  strongly 
in  favour  of  an  expedition  to  the  East,  ana 
the  matter  was  discussed  at  the  Council  of 
Placentia  (Piacenza)  in  March,  1095,  and  de- 
cided on  at  that  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  iu 
November  of  the  same  year.     Universal  en- 
thusiasm in  favour  of  the  enterprise  had  been 
stirred  up  by   the    preaching  of   Peter  the 
Hermit,  who  had  travelled  over  Europe  for 
the    purpose,  and  the  orator,    with  a  num- 
ber of  others  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the 
prudent  preparations  of  the  men  who  under- 
stood what  fighting  meant,  led  to  the  East  an 
immense  but  motley  assemblage  of  people 
unadapted  for  military  enterprise,  who  mis- 
behaved all  along  the  road,  were  especially 
cruel  to  the  Jews,  and  nearly  all  perished 
miserably  in  Asia  Minor.    1  he  warriors  having 
at  length  completed  all  necessary  preparations, 
started  for  the  East  under  suc'.i  capable  leaders 
as  Godfrey  (Godefroy)   of  Bouillon,  Duke  of 
Lower  Lorraine,  his  brother  Baldwin,  Count  of 
Flanders,  &c.      In  1097  they  took  Nice,  the 
capital  of  Bithynia  ;  in  1098,  Antioch  in  Syria  ; 
and  in    1099  Jerusalem,   where    a  Christian 
kingdom  was  set  up.    The  institution  of  flic 
two  great  military  and  religious  orders,  the 
Knights  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, dates  from  this  crusade. 

(2)  Edessa  having  been  taken  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans  in    A.D.     1144,    Jerusalem   was 
believed  to  be  in  danger,  and  Bernard,  abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  preached  a  second  crusade,  as 
Peter  the  Hermit  had  done  the  first.    Lewis 
VII.,  king  of  France,  and  Conrad  III.,  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  took  the  cross  and  went 
forth  in  1147,  but  their  enterprise  ended  in 
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complete  failure.  In  A.D.  1187  the  Christians 
were  totally  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Tiberias, 
and  Jerusalem  soon  after  being  captured  by 
the  celebrated  Saladiu  (Salaheduin),  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom,  which  had  continued  there  for 
about  100  years,  cauie  to  an  end. 

(3)  In  A.D.  1190,  first  Italian,  German,  and 
other  wai-riors,   and   then   Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France,  and  Richard  the  Lion-hearted, 
king  of  England,  departed  for  the  East.     Some 
success    attended  the    crusading  arms  :   the 
exploits  and  even  the  successes  of  Richard 
were  remarkable,  but,  in  1192,  hostile  action 
on  the  part  of  his  late  colleague  the  French 
king,  who  had  returned  home,  compelled  him 
to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  time  with  Saladiu, 
leaving  the  latter  potentate  in  possession  of 
Jerusalem. 

(4)  The  fourth  crusade  was  successful,  but 
In  an  unexpected  direction.       The  Western 
Christians  captured  Constantinople  from  their 
Greek  brethren  in  the  East,  and   founded  a 
Latin  kingdom  there,  which  lasted  fifty  -seven 
years. 

(5)  This  crusade  left  under  the  leadership  of 
Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  and  with  the  bene- 
diction of  Pope  Honorius  III.,  in  A.D.    1217. 
The  crusaders  temporarily  took  Damietta  in 
A.D.   1220.     In    1227    the  German   Emjieror, 
Frederick  II.  of  Ilohenstauffcn,  then  excom- 
municated, followed  and  obtained  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  by  treaty,  without  expenditure  of 
human  blood. 

(6)  This  crusade  was  led  by  Louis  IX.,  king 
of  France,  in  1249,  against  Egypt,  but  it  tailed 
lamentably  ;  the  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  a  heavy  ransom  exacted. 

(7)  This  crusade  was  also  undertaken  by 
Louis  IX.,  who  died  at  Tunis  in  1270.    Prince 
Edward,  afterwards   Edward  I.  of  England, 
was  chosen  leader,  but  the  crusade  was  un- 
successful.    In   1291    Acre    capitulated,  and 
Palestine  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens. 

When  the  crusades  to  Palestine  were  aban- 
doned similar  enterprises  were  attempted 
against  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain,  against 
European  heathens,  who  still  were  numerous 
in  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  against  the  Albigen- 
sian  "  heretics,"  and  others. 

Enterprises  conducted  for  two  centuries 
with  all  the  might  of  Europe  could  not  fail 
of  producing  great  changes  in  the  several 
kingdoms.  Millions  of  lives  had  been  lost, 
yet  more  millions  of  money  spent  unproduc- 
tively,  and  the  domination  of  the  Papacy 
nnduly  increased.  But  Europe  was  made  more 
than  previously  one  great  federation,  feudal 
power  was  broken,  and  the  commercial  and 
labouring  classes  received  an  imyulse,  bigotry 
was  diminished,  and  the  germs  of  new  ideas 
•own  in  inquiring  minds,  which,  in  future 
centuries,  were  to  advance  to  maturity. 

"  With  gallant  Frederick's  princely  power 
He  (ought  the  bold  Crusade." 

Scott:  William  and  Bel  fn,-L 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  enterprise  carried  on  with  in- 
tense zeal,  like  that  shown  during  the  crusades 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  ;  as,  a  crusade 
against  vice,  a  crusade  against  intemperance. 

•  cru-sade',  v.i.     [From  crusade,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  conduct  a  crusade  or  engage  in 
one  in  a  subordinate  capacity. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  prosecute  any  object  with  in- 
tense ardour. 

"  Religion  with  free  thonght  dispense, 
And  cease  crusading  against  seuui." 

Green  :  The  Grotto. 

eru-sa'-der,  *.  [Eng.  crusad(e);  -er.]  One 
who  engages  in  a  crusade. 

"...  the  settlements,  which  the  crusaders  made  In 
Palestine."—  Robertson. 

eru-sa'-dlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CRUSADE,  «•] 

cru-sa'-do,  ».  [Port,  crusado,  from  Lat.  crux 
(genit.  cruets)  =  a  cross.  So  named  from 
having  a  cross  stamped  upon  it.]  A  Portu- 
guese coin  worth  about  2s.  9Jd.  of  English 
money. 

"  Believe  me.  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Fall  of  crusadoes."        Shakesp.  :  Othitto,  111.  4. 

cri'ise,  *  cracc,  *  crousc,  *  crowse,  ». 
[I  eel.  krus  =  a  pot  ;  Dut.  kroes  =  a  pot,  a  cup  ; 
Sw.  krus  ;  Dan.  knius  —  a  jug  or  mug.]  A 
Bmall  bottle  or  cruet. 

"...  take  tbou  now  the  spear  that  Is  at  hU  bolster, 
and  the  crum  of  water,  and  let  us  go."—  1  Sam.,  xxvL 


cru-set,    «.     [Fr.    creuzet.] 
melting-pot  ;  a  crucible. 
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crush,  *  cruschyn,  *  crousshe,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  cruisir,  croissir;  Sw.  kripta ;  Dan. 
kripte  ;  Icel.  kreista,  kreysta  =  to  squeeze,  to 
press.  ] 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  press  or  squeeze  between  two  harder 
bodies  ;  to  destroy  by  pressing. 

"  I'nitrhyn  or  quaschyu.     Quauo."— Prompt,  fare. 

2.  To  force  or  press  with  violence. 

"The  ass  thrust  herself  unto  tin-  wnll.  ami  crushed 
Balaam's  foot  against  the  wall."—  Ifumbers.  xxii.  26. 

3.  To  squeeze  or  press  together  in  a  mass. 
"  Wedg'd  in  the  trench,  by  our  troops  confus'd, 

In  oue  promiscuous  carnage  crushed  and  bruia'd." 
Pope  :  Homer' t  Iliad,  xii.  82.  83. 

4.  To  destroy  or  overwhelm  by  the  pressure 
or  weight  of  a  superincumbent  mass. 

"Roofs  and  upper  stories  of  houses  fell  In,  and 
crushed  the  inmates."— Macaulay :  Hist.  ling.,  ch.  xii. 

5.  To  comminute  ;  to  grind  or  bruise  into 
fine  particles. 

6.  To  squeeze  or  subject  to  pressure  §o  as  to 
cause  juice  to  be  expressed. 

7.  To  bruise,  so  as  to  break. 

"Ye  shall  not  offer  nnto  the  Lord  that  which  is 
bruised,  or  crushed,  or  brokeu,  or  cut."— Lev.,  xxii.  2*. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  overwhelm  or  press  down  by  superior 
power ;  utterly  to  subdue  or  break. 

"  The  Jacobites  had  seemed  in  August  to  be  com- 
pletely crushed."— J/acaulay:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  To  oppress  ;  to  keep  under  foot. 

"...  and  thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed 
alway."— Dent.,  xxviii.  83. 

3.  To  destroy,  to  ruin. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  condensed  or  com- 
pact by  pressure. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  crush  and 
.to  break,  see  BREAK. 

II  (1)  To  crush  a  cup  or  pot:  To  crack  a 
bottle,  to  drink.  (Prob.  because  in  early  times 
grapes  were  squeezed  into  the  cup  ) 

"  My  master  is  the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  If  you  be 
not  of  the  house  of  Montagues,  1  pray  come  and  crush 
a,  cup  of  wii^e."— Shakesp.  :  ftomeo  i  Juliet,  i.  2. 
"  Come,  George,  we'll  cnith  a  pot  before  we  part" 
O forge  a,  Greene,  In  Uodtley,  iii.  6L 

(2)  To  crush  out : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  force  or  express  by  pressure. 
"...  some  astringent  plasters  crush  out  purulent 
matter. "— Bacon. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  extract  by  violence  or  force. 
"  He  crushed  treasure  out  of  his  subjects'  purses,  by 
forfeitures  upon  penal  laws."— Bacon. 

crush,  s.    [CRUSH,  v.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  violent  collision  or  pressing  together  ; 
pressure. 

"...  the  cares  that  have  caught  some  hurt  either 
by  bruise,  crush,  or  stripe. "-Holland:  Plinie,  bk. 
xxlx.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  violent  pressure  caused  by  a  crowd  or 
throng. 

II.  Fig. :  Ruin,  destruction. 

'•  The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 
Additon :  Goto,  v.  1. 

crush-hat,  s.  A  soft  hat  constructed  to 
collapse  with  a  spring,  so  as  to  be  carried 
under  the  arm  in  a  crush,  without  any  danger 
of  injury  to  its  shape. 

crush  room,  s.  A  large  room  or  hall  at 
a  theatre,  opera,  &c.,  in  which  the  audience 
may  promenade  during  the  intervals. 

"He  ran  up  into  the  cruih-room."— Disraeli:  Th» 
Young  Duke,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xviii. 

crushed,  pa.  par.  &  a,    [CRUSH,  v.} 

If  Crushed  sugar,  crashed  sugar :  Unrefined 
sugar  which  has  undergone  a  second  process 
of  crystallization  and  requires  to  be  crushed 
to  bring  it  to  a  proper  degree  of  smallness 
for  use. 

crush   or,  s.    [Eng.  crush;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
crushes. 

2  Tech. :  A  mill  or  machine  for  mashing 
rock  or  ore.  [ORE-CRUSHER,  STONE-CRUSHER, 
STAMP.] 

crush'  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [CRUSH,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  language : 
1.  Lit. :  The  ant  of  pressing  or  grinding 
between  two  harder  bodies. 


2.  Fig. :  Subjugation,  overwhelming,  con- 
quest. 

"...  the  crushing  of  all  those  kings  his  neighbours." 
te.-Ralegh :  History  of  the  World,  bK..  iv.,  ch.  li.,  {  g. 

II.  Min.  :  The  grinding  of  ores,  &c.,  with- 
out water. 

cru   si  an  (si  as  shi),  s.    [CRUCIAN.] 

crust,  s.    [O.  Fr.  cruste,  crouste ;    Fr.  croute ; 
Ger.  kruste ;  Dut.  korst,  from  Lat.  crusta.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  hard,  or  comparatively  hard,  outer 
shell  or  covering  by  which  any  body  is  en- 
veloped. 

"  I  have  known  the  statue  of  an  emperor  quite  hid 
under  a  crust  of  ilrosa."— Addison  :  tin  Uedo.lt. 

2.  The  casing  or  covering  of  a  pie. 

"They  stitched  and  spun.  .  .  .  and  made  the  crust 
for  the  venison  pasty."— Maca.uJ.ai/  :  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  lit 

3.  The  outer  hard  portion  of  bread. 

U  The  formation  of  the  crust  of  bread  is  due 
to  the  almost  total  expulsion  of  moisture  and 
the  roasting  of  the  outside  of  the  loaves.  Most 
of  the  starch  is  converted  into  gum  by  the 
heat  of  the  oven. 

"Th'  impenetrable  crust  thy  teeth  defies." 

J)ryden :  Juven. 

4.  An  incrustation  or  collection  of  matter 
into  a  hard  body. 


5.  A  deposit  from  wine  as  it  ripens,  consist- 
'ng  of  tartar  and  colouring  matter. 

6.  A  waste  piece  of  bread. 

" .    .  .  a  crust  if  ntouidy  bread  would  keep  him  from 
starving." 
Mustinger:  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  ii.  1. 

*  IL  Ftg.  :  A  casing  or  covering. 

"What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze, 
Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 
Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathed  ill  ice?" 

Wordsworth :  excursion,  bk.  Till 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Geol. :  [t  Crust  of  the  earth.] 

2.  Anatomy : 

(1)  An  external   portion  of  anything  less 
fluid  than  the  rest. 

".  .  .  the  bufly  coat  or  Inflammatory  crust." — T^'d 
*  Bowman :  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  87. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Latin  word  CRUSTA 

(q-v.). 

3.  Zool.:    A    chitinous    or    subcalcareeus 
exoskeleton  protecting  the  body  of  a  crus- 
tacean. 

"It has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  Trilohiie 
occupied  the  median  lobe  of  the  crust." — Nicholson  : 
Zool.  (5th  ed),  281. 

4.  Bot. :  [CRUSTA]. 

f  Crust  of  the  Earth: 

Geology,  Physical  and  Mathematical  Geo- 
graphy, &c. : 

(1)  In  a  more  extended  sense  :  The  outer  shell 
or  rind  of  the  earth  at  and  beneath  its  surface 
which  is  solid,  as  distinguished  from  fluid  or 
melted  parts  assumed  to  exist  in  the  interior. 
If  we  suppose  the  whole  of  the  earth  to  have 
once  been  perfectly  fluid,  and  then  a  certain 
portion    of   the    exterior   to    have  acquired 
solidity  by  gradual  refrigeration,  the  question 
arises — Are  there  means  of  ascertaining  how 
much  is  now  solid,  and  how  much  fluid  ?   Mr. 
Hopkins— proceeding  from  the  fact  that  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  produced  by  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  and  that  of  the  sun, 
specially  the  former,  on  the  protuberant  parts 
of  the  earth  at  the  equator  will  be  different 
according  to  the  solidity  or  fluidity  of  the 
mass  on  which  the  two  attractions  operate 
— has  calculated  that  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  earth's  radius,  viz.,  from  800  to  1,000 
miles,  must  be  solid,  though,  as  Lyell  adds, 
great   lakes   or  seas   of   melted    matter    may 
be  distributed   through  the  .nominally  solid 
area. 

(2)  In  a  more  limited  sense :  Such  superficial 
parts  of  our  planet  as  are  accessible  to  human 
observation,  or  on  which  we  are  enabled  to 
reason  by  observations  made  at  or  near  the 
surface  (Lyell).    The  deepest  mine  only  goes 
down  a  little  over  a  mile,  but  when  strata  dip 
they  bring  to  the  surface  oblique  sections  across 
lower  beds  which  but  for  that  dip  would  be 
buried  hopelessly  deep  for  human  investiga- 
tion, so  that  strata,-  collectively  about  ten 
miles  thick,  have  been  discovered  and  studied 
— about  jfojth  part  of  the  earth's  radius,  or 
about  as  much  proportionately  to  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  as  the  thickness  of  n  sheet  of  paper 
to  the  diameter  of  a  globe  a  foot  across. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  'her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  Eire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    to,  te  =  ».    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


crust— crutch 
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crust,  v.t.  &,  i,    [CRUST,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally  : 

L  To  envelop ;  to  caver  with  a  hard  case 
oc  crust. 

*  Why  gave  yon  me  a  monarch's  soul. 
And  crutted  it  with  base  plebeian  clay  ?  " 

.          Dryden. 

2.  To  foul  or  incrust  with  concretions. 
".  .  .  many  musty,  or  very  foul  and  crusted  bottle*, 
.  .  ."—Swift. 

*  IL  Fig. :  To  cover,  to  obscure. 

".  .  .  their  minds  are  crutted  over,  like  diamonds  in 
the  rock."— Felton. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  Incrusted  ;  to  ac- 
quire a  hard  case  or  crust 

"  I  contented  myself  with  a  plaister  upon  the  place 
that  was  burnt,  which  crutted  and  healed  in  very  few 
days.* — Temple. 

crus  -ta,  «.  [Lat.  =  a  hard  shell,  rind,  or 
crust.]" 

1.  A  not. :  A  crust,  a  fasciculated  portion  of 
anything.    Thus  there  is  a  crust  of  each  cere- 
bral peduncle,  and  a  crusta  petrosa  of  a  tooth. 

2.  Zool. :  The  same  as  CRUST,  i.  B.  3. 

3.  Bot. :  A  brittle  crustaceous  thallus,  con- 
stituting the  upper  surface  of  some  lichens. 

4.  Gem   Engraving :    A  gem   engraved  for 
inlaying  a  vase  or  other  object. 

If  Crusta  petrosa : 

Anat. :  The  cement  of  a  tooth.  It  is  dis- 
tinct both  from  the  dentine  and  the  enamel. 

crtis-ta'-ce'-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Crustacea, 
n.'  pi.  of  adj.  crustaceus,  from  Class.  Lat. 
crusta  (q.v.).J 

L  Zool. :  Crustaceans  :  a  great  and  import- 
ant class  of  animals,  ranked  under  the  sub- 
kingdom  Articulata,  better  called  Annulosa 
(Ringed  Animals),  and  the  higher  division  of 
it,  that  called  Arthropoda— animals  with 
jointed  limbs.  Speaking  broadly,  the  smaller 
the  number  of  limbs  in  the  Annulosa  the 
higher  the  organisation.  If  this  principle'  be 
carrie'l  out,  then  the  Insects  stand  highest  as 
having  but  six  legs ;  the  spiders  come  next 
with  eight,  though  anatomically  they,  in  some 
respects,  approach  more  closely  than  the 
insects  do  to  the  human  organization.  The 
Crustaceans  are  the  third  in  order  as  pos- 
sessing ten  or  more  limbs,  then  follow  the 
Centipedes  and  Millepedes,  which,  etymo- 
logically  rather  than  zoologically,  have  the 
former  "  100 "  and  the  latter  "  1,000 " 
limbs.  The  Annelids  bring  xip  the  rear, 
with  numerous  imperfect  limbs  vegetatively 
repeated  in  indefinite  numbers  in  the  higher 
orders  and  none  at  all  in  the  lower.  Both 
the  English  book-name  Crustaceans  and  the 
corresponding  one  in  Latin  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  class  of  animals  so  designated  possess 
a  crusta,  crust,  or  shell,  cast  periodically. 
[CRUSTA,  Zool.]  The  body  consists  of  a  vari- 
able number  of  "somites  "  or  definite  segments, 
in  the  higher  memt>ers  of  the  class  divided 
into  three  regions  :  a  head,  a  thorax,  and  an 
abdomen.  Of  the  "somites,"  in  the  view  of 
some  zoologists,  theoretically  twenty-one  in 
number,  seven  belong  to  the  head,  seven 
to  the  thorax,  and  seven  to  the  abdomen. 
Professor  Huxley  believes  that  their  num- 
bers should  be  six,  eight,  and  six.  All 
these  somites,  except  the  last,  may  have 
appendages ;  the  last,  called  the  "telson,"does 
not  possess  any.  Generally  the  head  and 
thorax  are  welded  together  into  a  single  mass 
called  the  cephalo-thorax ;  it  is  generally 
covered  by  a  great  shield  or  buckler  called 
the  "carapace.  The  upper  part  of  a  somite 
is  termed  its  "tergum,"  and  the  lower  one  its 
"sternum,"  whilst  the  plate,  constituted  by 
the  dividing  line  produced  downwards  and 
outwards,  is  called  in  the  singular  "pleuron," 
or  in  the  plural  "pleura."  Of  the  append- 
ages in  the  higher  Crustacea,  the  first  segment 
of  the  head  has  a  pair  of  compound  eyes 
borne  upon  long  stalks,  the  second  the  lesser 
antennae  or  antennules,  a  pair  of  jointed 
feelers ;  the  third,  the  great  antennae ;  the 
fourth,  the  mandibles  or  jaws  ;  the  fifth,  the 
first  pair  of  maxilla1,  a  kind  of  jaws  ;  the  sixth, 
the  second  pair  of  maxillae;  the  seventh, 
three  pairs  of  foot-jaws  or  maxillipedes.  The 
eighth  segment,  the  first  of  the  thorax,  carries 
a  second  pair  of  foot-jaws,  and  the  ninth,  a 
third  pair ;  the  tenth,  a  pair  of  jointed  limbs, 
constituting  the  nipping  claws  in  a  crah  or 
lobster.  The  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  somites 
carry  ambulatory  limbs ;  these,  taken  collec- 
tively, constitute  the  appendages  of  the 


cephalo-thorax.  The  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth 
segments  have  swimming  appendages,  called 
"  B wimmerets  ; "  the  last  of  all,  called  th« 
"  telson,"  has  none.  Respiration  is  by  bran- 
chiae. Crustacea  occur  in  all  seas  ;  there  are 
also  fresh-water  and  terrestrial  species. 

To  all  but  the  naturalist  the  classification 
will  look  unnatural,  which  brings  together 
the  eatable  crab,  shrimp,  and  lobster  on  the 
one  hand,  the  "slater"'  (Oniscus),  tne  little 
one-eyed  animals  with  bivalve  shells  (Cy- 
prides,  &e.)  of  fresh-water  brooks,  the  barna- 
cles from  returned  ships'  bottoms,  and  the 
Dudley  trilobite  of  the  quarries,  but  all  are 
really  akin  to  each  other.  It  has  cost  even 
the  scientific  enquirer  much  observation  and 
research  to  constitute  the  modern  class  Crus- 
tacea ;  one  main  difficulty  being  that  many  of 
the  species  undergo  a  metamorphoses,  which 
makes  them  in  their  adult  state  totally  unlike 
what  they  were  when  immature.  [CANCER,  &c.] 

The  following  constitute  the  Sub-classes 
and  Orders  of  Crustacea  : — 

Sub-class  III.  (continued  I: 
Order  4.— Phyllopoda. 
„      S.— Trilobfta. 
,,      «.— Merostomata. 


Subclass  IV.— Malacostraca. 
Division  I.— Edriophthal- 

mata. 

Order  1.— Laemodipoda. 
„      J.— Isopoda. 
,,      S.— Amphinoda. 
Division  II.— Podophthal- 

inata. 

Order  1. — Stomapoda. 
„      S.— Decapoda. 


Sub-class  I.— Epizoa     or 
Haustellata. 
Order  1.— Ichthyoph- 

thira. 

„      2.— Rhizocephala. 
Sub-class  II.-Cimpedia. 
Order  L— Tboraciua. 
„      2. — Abdominalia. 
,,      3.— Apoda. 
Sub-class  III.— Entomos- 

traca. 

Order  1.— Ostracoda. 
„      2.— Copepoda. 
,,     a^-Cladocera. 
2.  Palceont.  :  The  Crustacea  are  highly  im- 
portant for  palaeontological  inquiries,  as  to  the 
age  of  strata,  &c.     The  less  highly-organized 
members  of  the  class  come    into   existence 
apparently  as  early  as  the  Cambrian  period. 
Trilobites  abounded  in  the  Silurian,  and  went 
upwards  into  the  Carboniferous  rocks.    The 
Stalk-eyed   Crustaceans,   begun  in  the   last- 
named    formation,    went    on     increasing    in 
numbers  through  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
rocks,  and  apparently  reach  their  maximum 
now. 

crus-ta'-ce-an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Crustacea, 
and  Eng.  &c.,  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  class  Crustacea  or 
any  member  of  it ;  containing  the  crustaceans, 
as  the  crustacean  class. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  A  member  of  the  class  Crustacea. 

2.  PI. :    The  English  name  of  the    class 
Crustacea  (q.v.). 

' '  Crustaceans,  for  instance,  not  the  highest  in  their 
own  class,  may  have  beaten  the  highest  molluscs."— 
Darwin  :  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  z. ,  p.  337. 

crus-ta-ce-o-log'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  crustace- 
olog(y);  -ieal.]  Pertaining  to  crustaceology. 

crus-ta-ce-oi'-og-ist,  s.  [Eng.  crustace- 
olog(y) ;  -ist.]  One  who  studies  crustaceology ; 
a  zoologist  who  gives  special  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  class  Crustacea  (q.v.). 

"  Dr.  Leach,  the  most  accomplished  Crust  aero!  ogist 
of  his  day."— Owen  .•  Invertebrate  Animals,  lect  xv. 

crus-ta-9e'-o'r-6g-^,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  crus- 
tace(a)  ;  o  connective,  and  Gr.  Adyos  (logos)  = 
...  a  discourse.]  The  department  of  zoo- 
logical science  which  treats  of  the  Crustacea. 
[CRUST  ALOOY.] 

crus-ta  -9e-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  crustaceus, 
from  Class.  Lat.  crusta  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bot.  :    Hard,  thin,  and  brittle,    as  the 
testa  of  Asparagus  or  of  Passiflora  (the  Passion- 
flower).   (Lindley.) 

2.  Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  crusta  or  shelly 
covering  of  the  Crustacea,  to  any  member  of 
that  class,  or  to  the  class  itself. 

"...  some  shells,  such  as  those  of  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  others  of  crustaceous  kinds.  .  .  "—  Woodward: 
.v.i'.  Hist. 

If  Crustaceous  Lichens : 
Bot. :    A  sub-division    of  Lichens,  with  a 
stratified  thallus.       It  includes  those  which 
have  that  thallus  crustaceous.    [CRUSTA,  Bot.] 

cruS-ta'-C&-OUS-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  crustaceous; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  crustaceous  (q.v.). 

•  crns'-tade,  *  crus  -tate,  s.    [O.  Fr.  crotw- 
tadt;  Ital.  cmstatn.]    A  pie  with  a  crust. 

"Ortutafe  of  flershe  "— Litter  Cure  C-xornm,  p.  40. 

*  crus-ta-log'-ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  crustalog(y) ; 
-ical.]    The  same  as"  CRUSTACEOLOOICAL  (q.v.). 


•crus-taT-d-gist,*.  [Eng.  crustalog(y)  ; -«.] 
The  same  as  CRUSTACEOLOOIST  (q.v.). 

*  crus-taT-o-gjf,  s.    [Lat.  crusta  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  Aoyot  (logos)=*  .  .  .  adiscourse.]    Thesame 
as  CRUSTACEOLOGY  (q.v.). 

t  crus'-ta-ted,  a.  [Lat.  crustatus,  pa.  par.  of 
crusto  =to  cover  with  a  crust.]  Covered  with 
a  crust,  as  crusted  basalt. 

*  crus-ta' -tiqn,  s.    [Lat.  crustatus,  pa.  par.  of 
crusto  =  to   incrust.]     An  incrustation;  an 
adherent  crust. 

"  The  cruttation  of  the  building  was  changed  to  what 
it  now  \&."—Pegge :  Anecdotes  of  the  Xng.  Language. 

crus'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRUST,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Encrusted ;  covered  with  a  hard  case  or 
crust. 

2.  Applied  to  wine  when  a  deposit  of  tartar 
and  colouring  matter  collects  in  the  interior  of 
the  bottles. 

*crus-tif -ic,  a.  [Lat.  crusta  =  a  crust; 
facio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.]  Producing  or 
causing  a  crust  or  incrustation. 

CTUS  -tl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  crusty  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
crusty,  peevish,  or  ill-tempered  manner. 

CTUS -ti  ness,  s.     [Eng.  crusty;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  crusty. 

2.  Fig. :  Peevishness,  moroseness,  ill-temper, 
surliness. 

crust '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CRUST,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  incrusting  or  cover- 
ing with    a   crust ;    the    state  of  becoming 
crusted. 

crust'-y,  a.    [Eng.  crust ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Like  or  of  the  nature  of  a  crust. 

"  The  egg  itself  deserves  our  no ,  ice :  its  parts  within, 
and  its  crusty  coat  without,  are  admirably  well  fitted 
for  the  business  of  incubatioii."— Derham:  P.,ytico- 
Theology. 

2.  Fig. :    Peevish,    morose,   surly,   ill-tem- 
pered. 

"  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy? 
Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news?" 
Shakesp. :  Troilus  i  Cressida,  v.  L 

crut,  s.  [Fr.  croute  =  crust.]  The  rough  part 
of  oak  bark. 

crutch,  '  crucche,  'cruche,  crutche, 
s.  [A.S.  crice;  cogn.  with  Dut.  kruk ;  Sw. 
krycka  ;  Dan.  krykke ;  Ger  kriicke  =  a  crutch. 
Apparently  a  derivate  from  crook  (q.v.) 
(Skeat.).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  A  staff  with  a  crosspiece  to  support 
the  person  beneath  the  arm-pit.  The  foot  is 
shod  with  a  rubber  pad,  or  may  have  a  spur 
to  prevent  slipping. 

"  A  crutch,  a  crutch  /—Why  call  yon  for  a  sword?  * 
Shatesp.  :  Borneo  A  Juliet,  L  L 

IL  Figuratively: 
t  1.  A  support. 

"  Rhyme  is  a  crutch  that  lifts  the  weak  along. 
Support*  the  feeble,  but  retards  the  strong 

BMdh 
•  2.  Old  age. 

"  Beauty  doth  varnish  age.  as  if  new  bora. 
And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  iniancy." 

Shnkrtp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  S. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  HOT.  :  The  fork  at  the  end  of  the  arm 
which  depends  from  the  axis  of  the  anchor- 
escapement    The  pendulum-rod  is  contained 
within  the  limbs  of  the  crutch,  and  vibrates 
the  anchor,  itself  also  receiving  a  slight  im- 
pulse from  the  train.     (Knight.) 

2.  Saddlery:    One    form   of   pommel   for  a 
lady's   saddle,   consisting   of  a  forked   rest 
which  holds  the  leg  of  the  rider. 

3.  Shipvrrighting : 

(o)  One  of  the  struts  or  stay-plates  in  the 
prow  or  stern  of  an  iron  vessel,  which  supports 
the  sides  where  they  nearly  approach  each 
other.  They  occupy  a  position  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  dead-wood  in  a  timber-vessel, 
and  are  used  to  prevent  the  crushing  in  of  the 
plating. 

(&)  A  knee-timber  placed  inside  a  vessel  to 
secure  the  heels  of  the  cant-timbers  abaft. 

(c)  A  support  upon  the  taffrail  for  the  boom. 

(d)  A  forked  row-lock  upon  the  gunwale. 


boil,  bov;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  satis,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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4.  Founding:  The  cross-handle  on  the  end 
ol  a  shank  (a  founder's  metal-ladle),  by  which 
ft  is  tipped.  (Kniglti.) 

*  crutch-back,  s.    A  crooked  back. 

".fisope  for  nil  his  crutch-back  had  a  quick  wif— 
fine  Worthies  of  London,  1592.  (Daates.) 

crutch-like,  a.  Like  a  crutch,  acting  as 
a  crutch  or  support. 

"...  a  crutch-like  rod, 

Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust,— the  dust  we  all 
have  trod."         Byron :  Child*  Harold,  iv.  125. 

•criit9h, '.?.  (CRUTCH,*.]  To  prop  up  with 
crutches  ;  to  support,  as  a  cripple  on  crutches. 
(Gen.  fig.,  as  in  the  example.) 

"  1  hasten  Og  and  Dueg  to  rehearse. 
Two  fools  that  ci-u-ch  their  feelile  sense  on  verse." 
llryden  :  Absalom  A  Achitophel. 

•crut9hed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  crutch,;  -ed.]  Sup- 
ported on  crutches. 

•crut9h'-ed  (2),  a.  [M.E.  crouched,  from 
M.E.  crouche  —  a  cross.  There  is  some  con- 
fusion in  form  with  crutch.)  [Txu.  2;  see 
also  POTENCE  (1).J  Marked  with  or  wearing 
a  cross,  as  a  badge. 

If  Crutched  Friars,  Crouched  Friars,  Crossed 
Friars : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  three  orders 
of  friars -one  in  England,  one  in  Flanders, 
and  one  in  Bohemia.  All  traced  back  their 
origin  to  St.  Cletus,  whom  they  considered  to 
have  been  Pope  at  Rome  from  A.D.  78  to  91,  and 
acknowledged  as  the  restorer  of  their  frater- 
nity St.  Cyriacus,  bishop  of  Jprusalem  in  331. 
Their  real  origin  was  evidently  much  less 
ancient.  In  1169,  Pope  Alexander  III.  framed 
rules  and  a  constitution.  In  1462  they  adopted 
the  blue  robe  and  silver  cross,  from  the  latter 
of  which  they  derived  their  name  of  Crossed, 
Croised,  or  "Crutched"  friars.  In  1568,  Pius  V. 
enlarged  and  confirmed  their  privileges,  but 
having  long  lost  their  original  sanctity,  they 
were  suppressed  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.  in 
A.D.  1656.  (Tawnsend.) 

"On  the  west  side  of  this  portion  of  the  walls,  stood 
the  house  of  the  Crutched  or  Crowed  Prinrt.  or  Fr.-ttret 
tanctce  Cruel*.  This  order  was  instituted,  or  at  least 
reformed,  about  the  year  1169,  by  Gerard,  Prior  of  St 
Mary  de  H-.rell,  at  Bologna."— Pennant :  London,  p. 

*  cruth,  *  crwth,  ».    [CROWD  (l),  «.] 

crux,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  cross.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Lit. :  A  cross. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  exceedingly  puzzling  or 
difficult  to  explain  ;  a  puzzle. 

"  But  the  next  feast  visited  by  Jems  (v.  1),  which  is 
indefinitely  designated  a  feast,  iff  the  Jews,  h.ts  been 
the  )>erpetual  cna  of  New  Testament  chrcmologists." 
—Strauss:  Life  of  Jetvx  (transl.),  vol.  L,  J  69,  pp.  415, 
416. 

IL  Astron. :  The  cross,  a  constellation  In 
the  Southern  hemisphere.  [CRUX  AUSTRALIS.] 

U  Crux  Au-itralis :  T..e  Southern  Cross. 

Astron. :  A  small  but  brilliant  southern  con- 
stellation, situated  near  the  Pole,  and  close  to 
the  hinder  legs  and  under  the  body  of  Cen- 
taurus.  Tiie  name  and  grouping  on  the  celestial 
map  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of  Angustin 
Boyer,  who  turned  to  account  the  observations 
of  Halley.  It  contains  seven  stars,  one  of  which 
is  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  a  constellation 
to  which  voyagers  from  India,  Australia,  and 
tlsewhere  attach  a  sacred  interest,  and  which, 
though  a  striking  object  in  the  sky,  has  had 
its  splendour  exaggerated  in  their  letters  to 
home-staying  friends. 

oruy'-shage,  «.  [Dan.  kmisliaag,  from  kruis 
=  cross,  and  haay,  /«MU  =  ashark.J 

Ichlhy. :  iMmna  mrnubicn,  a  shark  with  a 
somewhat  triangular  head  and  mouth. 

cruza-do,  s.    [CRUSADO.J 

cry.  *  crle,    *  cnien.    *  cryc,   •  cryyn, 

*  krie,  v.  i.  &  t.   [Fr.  trier ;  Sp.  &  Port,  gritar ; 
Ital.  gridare  ;    from    Low    Lat.  quirito  =  to 
shriek,  a  freq.  of  I>at.  queror  —  to  lament] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  speak    or  call  out  loudly  or  vehe- 
mently ;  to  shout,  to  exclaim. 

"  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  .  .  ."—Matt,  xxvii.  46. 

2.  To  call  earnestly  and  importunately  ;  to 
utter  earnest  prayers. 


3.  To  proclaim  ;  to  make  anything  public. 


"Go  and  cry  in   the   ears  of  Jerusalem,  .   .  ."— 
Jtrvm.il.  2. 

4.  To  talk  eagerly  or  incessantly  ;  to  repeat 
words  continually. 


1  5.  To  exclaim,  to  complain  ;  to  call  for 
vengeance  or  punishment.    [CRY  OUT.] 

".  .  .  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  them." 
ShoJcesp. :  Benry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

6.  To  utter  lamentations  ;  to  lament  loudly. 

".  .  .  ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  shall 
howl  for  vexation  of  spirit."— Iiaiak  Ixv  14. 

7.  To  weep,  to  shed  tears. 

"  For  sometimes  she  would  laugh  and  sometimes  cry." 
Thornton :  Cattle  of  Ind  ilence,  i.  76. 

8.  To  squall  as  an  infant. 

"  Thus,  in  a  starry  night,  fond  children  cry 
For  the  rich  spangles  that  adoru  the  sky." 

Walter. 

9.  To  utter  an  inarticulate  sound. 

"  Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  criet  away." 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i  v.  2. 

10.  To  yelp  as  a  hound. 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  utter  loudly  ;  to  call  out,  to  exclaim. 

*  2.  To  proclaim,  to  declare  publicly. 

"The  Juwys  dedyn  cryyn  her  parlament," 

Hongt  and  Carolt,  p.  42. 

*  3.  To  beg  for,  to  implore.    [CRY  MERCY.] 

*  4.  To  demand,  to  call  for. 

".  .  .  the  affair  c.-ies  haste,  .  .  ." 

Khaketp. :  Othello,  i.  3. 

U  (1)  To  cry  against :  To  exclaim  against, 
to  accuse  vehemently. 

"  What  is  the  matter 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city. 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  .  .  . 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  i.  1. 

(2)  To  cry  aim.     [AIM.] 

(3)  To  cry  down : 

(a)  To  depreciate,  to  decry,  to  blame. 

"...  a  band  of  stockjobbers  in  the  City,  whose 
interest  it  happened  to  be  to  cry  down  the  public 
securities."— Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxil. 

*  (6)  To    declare    publicly   the    crimes   or 
faults  of  any  one. 

".  .  .  her  husband  first  cried  her  down  at  the  cross, 
and  then  turned  her  out  of  his  doors."— Bunyan : 
Pilgrim't  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*  (c)  To  prohibit. 

"By  all  means  era  doom  that  unworthy  course  of 
late  tirires,  that  they  should  pay  money."— Bacon :  To 
Vttlifrt. 

*  (d)  To  overbear,  to  overwhelm. 

"  I'll  to  the  king, 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence." 

Shaketp.  :  IJeiiry  VIII.,  1. 1 

(4)  To  cry  mercy :  To  implore  mercy. 

"  Ever  among  mercy  she  cr'de."     Gower,  i.  149. 

(5)  To  cry  one  mercy  :  To  beg  one's  pardon. 
"Then  said  Mr.  Honest,  I  cry  you  mercy.  "—Bunyan : 

Pilgrim't  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

(6)  To  cry  on  or  upon :  To  call  upon  ear- 
nestly or  importunately  ;  to  address  or  name 
with  earnestness. 

"  No  longer  on  St.  Denis  will  we  crt/." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  C. 

(T)  To  cry  out : 

(a)  To  call  or  cry  loudly,  to  vociferate. 

"  His  Lady,  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint, 
Cride  out, '  Now,  now.  Sir  knight,  shew  what  ye  bee." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  19. 
(6)  To  proclaim,  to  declare  publicly. 
"  Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  critst  out  thou  art." 
Shaketp. :  Rom.  i  Jul.,  ill  3. 

(c)  To  complain. 

"They  groan  as  pitifully,  and  cry  out  as  loud  as 
other  men."—  TiUutson. 

*{d)  To  be  in  labour  ;  to  be  brought  to  bed. 

"  What !  is  she  crying  out  I 

So  said  her  woman  ;  and  that  her  sufTrance  made 
Each  pang  a  death.'1       Shaketp.  :  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  1. 

(8)  To  cry  out  against :  To  exclaim  or  com- 
plain  loudly. 

"Tumult,  sedition,  and  rebellion,  are  things  that 
the  followers  of  that  hypothesis  cry  out  against."— 
Locke. 

(9)  To  cry  out  of:  To  complain  loudly,  to 
find  fault  with. 

"We  are  read]  ._ 
mi-lit,  and  to  blaui 
Atterbury. 

(10)  To  cry  out  on  or  upon :  To  complain 
loudly  ;  to  blame,  to  exclaim  against. 

"  Cry  out  upon  the  stars  for  doing 
111  offices,  to  cross  their  wooing." 

Butler:  Jlutlibras. 

(11)  To  cry  up : 

(a)  To  extol,  to  praise  highly  ;  to  applaud. 

"  Everybody  will  cry  up  the  goodness  of  men  .  .  ."— 
Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  II. 

*(&)  To  raise  the  price  of  anything  by  pro- 
clamation. 


"All  the  effect  that  I  conceive  was  ma..*  by  crying 
up  the  pieces  of  eight,  w.-a  to  bring  in  mu  ;h  more  ol 
that  species,  instead  of  others  current  here  "—Temple. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
cry  and  to  weep:  "Crying  arises  from  an  im- 
patience in  suffering  coqioreal  pains ;  children 
and  weak  people  commonly  cry :  weeping  is 
occasioned  by  mental  grief;  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  will  not  disdain  sometimes  to 
•weep.  Crying  is  as  selfish  as  it  is  weak  ;  it 
serves  to  relieve  the  pain  of  the  individual  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  hearer ;  weeping,  when 
called  forth  by  other's  sorrows,  is  an  infirmity 
which  no  man  would  wish  to  be  without ;  as 
an  expression  of  generous  sympathy  it  attbrds 
essential  relief  to  the  sufferer." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  cry, 
to  scream,  and  to  shriek :  "  To  cry  indicates  the 
utterance  of  an  articulate  or  an  inarticulate 
sound  ;  scream  is  a  species  of  crying  in  the 
first  sense  of  the  word  ;  shriek  is  a  species  of 
crying  in  its  latter  sense.    Crying  is  an  ordi- 
nary mode  of  loud  utterance  resorted  to  on 
common  occasions ;  one  cries  in  order  to  be 
heard  :  screaming  is  an  intemperate  mode  of 
crying,  resorted  to  from  an  impatient  desire 
to  be  heard,  or  from  a  vehemence  of  feeling. 
People  scream  to  deaf  people  from  the  mis- 
taken   idea   of    making   themselves   heard; 
whereas  a  distinct  articulation  will  always  be 
more  efficacious.    It  is  frequently  necessary 
to    cry   when   we   cannot   render   ourselves 
audible  by  any  other  means ;  but  it  is  never 
necessary  or  proper  to  scream.     Shriek  may 
be    compared  with  cry  and   scream,  as   ex- 
pressions of  pain  ;   in  this  case  to  shriek  in 
more  than   to  cry,  and  less  than  to  scream. 
They  both  signify  to  cry  with  a  violent  effort. 
We  may  cry  from  the  slightest  pain  or  incon- 
venience ;  but  one  shrieks  or  screams  only  on 
occasions  of  great  agony,  either  corporeal  or 
mental.    A  child  cries  when  it  has  hurt  its 
finger ;  it  shrieks  in  the  moment  of  terror  at 
the  sight  of  a  frightful  object ;  or  scream* 
until  some  one  conies  to  its  assistance." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates   between  tr>  cry, 
to  exclaim,  and   to  call:   "We  cry  from   the 
simple  desire  of  being  heard  at  a  distance ; 
we  exclaim  from  a  sudden  emotion  or  agita- 
tion of  mind.     A  cry  bespeaks  distress  and 
trouble ;   an  exclamation   bespeaks  surprise, 
grief,  or  .joy.  ...  To  cry  is  louder  and  more 
urgent  than  iff  call.    A  man  who  is  in  danger 
of   being    drowned   cries  for  help ;    he  who 
wants  to  raise  a  load  calls  for  assistance ;  a 
cry  is  a  general  or  indirect  address  ;  a  call  is 
a  particular  and  immediate  address."    (C'rabb  : 
Eug.  Synon.) 

cry.  *cri»  *crie,  *crye,  *kri,  *kry,  *. 

[O.  Fr.  crit ;  Fr.  en ;  Ital.  grido,  grida ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  grito,  grita  ;  O.  Sp.  crida,  grida.  Cf. 
M.  H.  Ger.  fcrei.] 

1.  The  act  of  crying  out ;  a  shriek,  a  scream, 
a  loud  noise,  expressive  of  pain  or  suffering. 

"And  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land  ol  Egypt  shall 
die.  and  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the 
land  "— Ejcud.  xi.  5,  6. 

2.  A  tumult,  a  clamour,  an  outcry. 

"  Crye  or  grete  noyse  among  the  peple.  Tumultut," 
—Prompt,  fan,. 

3.  A  public  outcry  or  demand  for  any  par- 
tic.iilar  course  of  action. 

"  But  again  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  u 
unreasonable  as  ever. "— Macaulay :  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  MX. 

4.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  any  emo- 
tion, as  wonder,  alarm,  &c. 

".  .  .  so  the  era  goes  round,  without  examining  into 
the  cheat"— tfurift. 

6.  An  importunate  or  earnest  call  or  prayer. 

"...     I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  Him  with  my  assiduous  criet." 

Milton  :  I'.  L.,  xi.  309,  810. 

*  6.  A  proclamation  or  public  notification 
by  authority. 

"  Than  was  it  kenly  komanded  a  kri  to-make  newe." 
William  of  Palerne,  2,174. 

7.  A  proclamation  or  public  calling  out  of 
goods  for  sale,  as  by  hawkers. 

8.  Popular  acclamation  or  favour. 

"The  cry  went  once  for  thee." 

fihukesii. :  Truil.  *  Cret.,  lii.  «. 

9.  A  political  or  electioneering  catchword. 

"  '  And  to  manage  them  you  must  have  a  good  cry,' 
said  Taper.  '  All  now  di^H-nds  UJKID  a  good  cry.'  '  So 
much  for  the  scii-m-e  of  j>..liti<-V  sniil  the  Duke,  bring- 
ing down  a  pheasant."— Disraeli:  Coningtby,  hk  11., 
ch  iii. 

*  10.  Noise,  fame,  report. 

".  .  .  the  cry  goes  that  you  shall  marry  her."— 
Shaketp. :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*  11.  A  complaint  or   calling  for   punish- 
ment or  vengeance. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fattier;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  »  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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'  And  the  Lord  said.  Because  the  cry  of  Sodom  and 
Oomorrah  is  great,  and  because  their  sin  is  very 
grievous ;  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  they 
Dave  done  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it,  which 
It  come  unto  me;  and  if  not,  I  will  know."— Gen. 
iviii  20,  21. 

12.  The  act  of  weeping. 

13.  An  inarticulate  or  confused  noise,   as 
of  beasts,  infants,  &c. 

"There  shall  he  the  noise  of  a  cry  from  the  fish-pate, 
•nd  an  howling  from  the  second,  and  a  great  crashing 
from  the  hills  *—Zeph.  i.  10. 

14.  The  yelping  of  dogs. 

"  He  scorns  the  dog,  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next ;  but  if  their  cry 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear. 
He  strait  resumes  his  wonted  care."  Walter. 

*  15.  A  pack  of  dogs. 

"You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o'  th'  rotten  fens    .    .    ." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolama,  III.  S. 

*  16.  A  company,  a  band.    (Used  in  con- 
tempt.) 

"...  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players."— 
Bkaketp.  :  Hamlet,  III.  2. 

IT  0)  Out  of  cry,  out  of  att  cry :  Out  of  or 
beyond  all  estimation. 

"  And  then  I  am  so  stout,  and  take  it  upon  me.  and 
stand  upon  my  pantofles  to  them,  out  of  all  crie.*— 
Old  Taming  of  Shrew,  6  pi.,  i.  m. 

(2)  Cry  of  tin:  A  sound  emitted  by  tin 
when  bent. 

"The  cry  of  tin  is  due  to  crystalline  structure  ;  it  is 
not,  however,  characteristic  of  tin  only,  as  generally 
supposed,  hut  may  be  emitted  by  zinc  and  probably 
by  other  metals  when  crystalline  in  texture."— 
Abstract*  of  Chem.  Papert,  Chem.  Sac.,  1881. 

*  cry'-al,  «.     [Cf.  WeL  cregyr  =  a  screamer.] 
A  heron. 

•  cry1 -en,  v.    [CRT,  r.] 
*cry'-er  (1), «.    [CRIER.] 

•cry'-er  (2),  s.  [Prob.  from  cry,  v.  ;  guff,  -er.] 
A  kind  of  hawk,  called  the  falcon  gentle,  an 
enemy  to  pigeons,  and  very  swift.  (Ains- 
worth.) 

cry'-Ing,  *cri-in?e,  *crien?,  "criyng, 
••cryeng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [CRY,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Calling  out  loudly ;  shrieking,  lamenting. 

2.  Weeping,  shedding  tears. 

"...  the  passengers  were  grievously  annoyed  by 
invalids  and  crying  children,  .  .  .'—Macaulay :  Hist. 
Kng.,  ch.  ilL 

3.  Calling  for  vengeance,  punishment,  or 
reformation ;  outrageous,  notorious. 

"...  imposed  the  limit  of  500  lugera.  as  a  necessary 
remedy  for  a  cryini  evil."— L'"nt:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Bift.  (1855),  ch.  xiiL,  pt  i.,  i  9,  vol.  ii.,  p.  391. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  calling  out ;  a  cry,  a  shout. 


2.  Lamentation,  mourning;  a  loud  expres- 
sion of  grief. 

"  A  voice  of  crying  shall  be  from  Horonaim,  spoiling 
and  great  destruction." — Jar.  xlviii.  3. 

3.  An  importunate  cry  or  prayer. 

"So  will  I  pray  that  thon  mayst  have  thy  will. 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnett,  143. 

4.  The  noise  of  children. 

M  Voices  of  women  were  heard,  and  of  men,  and  the 
crying  ot  children." 

Lonofelloto:  Evanneline.  i.  5. 

•cryll,  *.     [CREEL  (?)]     A  creel,  a  basket(?) 

"The  hedge  creeper  that  goes  to  seek  custom  from 
ship  to  ship,  with  a  cri/n  under  his  amie."— Tom  of  att 
Tradei  (1631).  (ffattiweU :  Cant,  to  Lexicog.} 

cry'-O-gen,  s.    [Or.  Kpiic*  (kruos)  =  cold,  and 
ytwdia  (gennaff)  =  to  engender.] 
Nat.  Phil.  <t  Chem. :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  By  cryngen  1  mean  an  appliance  for  obtaining  a 
temperature  below  o°  Centigrade.  In  this  paner  it 
always  signifies  a  freezing  mixture. "-Prif.  Frederick 
O'lthrie,  in  Proceeding*  of  Physical  Society  of  London, 

pt  ii. 

ory-o-hy'-drate,  ».     [Or.  Kpvot  (kruos)  = 
cold,  and  Eng.,  Ate.  hydrate  (q.v.).] 
Chem. :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  By  cryohydrate  I  mean  the  body  resulting  from 
the  union  of  water  with  another  body,  and  which 
hydrate  can  only  exist  in  the  solid  form  below  0°  Centi- 
grade. Examples.  Cryohydrate  <>1  sulphate  of  zinc, 
cryohydrate  of  magnesium,  chryohydrate  of  nitrate 
of  potassium.  IK."— Prof.  Frelerick  Outhrie,  in  Pro- 
ceeding* of  Phytical  Society  of  London,  pt  ii. 

ery'-o-lite.  kry'-ov-lite,  *.  [Ger.  chnmKth ; 
Gr.  icpvof  (kruos)  =  cold,  and  Ai'0o«  (lithos)  = 
a  stone.] 

Afin. :  A  brittle  mineral  subtransparent  to 
translucent.  Hardness,  2'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'9 — 3'1. 


Lustre  generally  vitreous,  colour  snow-white, 
red,  or  black.  Compos.  :  aluminium,  13'0  ; 
sodium,  32  8  ;  fluorine,  64  2  =  100.  Fusible 
iu  the  flame  of  a  caudle.  It  occurs  in  great 
abundance  at  Arksut-flord  in  Greenland, 
whence  it  has  been  imported  to  Europe  and 
America  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  and 
alumina  salts,  as  also  the  metal  aluminium. 
(Dana.) 

cryolite-glass,  *.  A  semi-transparent 
glass  made  from  cryolite  and  sand,  and  some- 
times known  as  fusible  porcelain  or  milk- 
glass. 

Cry-Oph'-dr-US,  s.     [Gr.  «puoc  (kruos)  =  ice, 

and  4>ooos  (phoi-us)  =  bearing,  4>c'pu  (phero)  = 
to  bear,  to  carry.]  An  instrument  to  illustrate 
the  process  of  freezing  by  evaporation,  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Wollaston.  It  consists  of  two 
bulbs  and  a  connecting  tube,  air  being  expelled 
from  the  interior  by  heating  the  body  of  water 
inclosed  and  hermetically  closing  the  opening. 
The  water  being  poured  into  one  bulb,  the 
other  bulb  is  placed  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt,  which  condenses  the  vapour  and  causes 
so  rapid  evaporation  from  the  former  bulb  as 
to  freeze  the  water  therein.  (Knight.) 

cry-Sph'-yl-lIte,  »•  [Gr.  «pv'os  (kruos)  = 
cold  ;  <|>vAAoi'  (phullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  crystallis- 
ing in  six-sided  prisms.  Hardness,  2'2  —  5  ;  sp. 
gr.,  2  '9.  Lustre  of  the  cleavage  faces,  pearly 
to  resinous.  Colour  by  transmitted  light, 
emerald  green,  except  transverse  to  the  axis, 
where  it  is  brownish  red.  Streak,  greenish 
grey.  Compos.  :  silica,  51  '49;  alumina,  1677; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  1'97  ;  sesquioxide  of  man- 
ganese, 0'34  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  7'78,  Ac. 
Occurs  in  the  granite  of  Cape  Ann.  (Dana.) 

crypt,  s.  [Lat.  crypto  ;  Gr.  icpvimi  (krupte)  = 
a  vault  or  cr>*pt  ;  KPVTTTOS  (kruptos)  —  hidden, 
secret  ;  xpvima  (knijjtC)  —  to  hide.  ] 

1.  Arch.  :  A  vault  beneath  a  church  or  mau- 
soleum, and  either  entirely  or  partly  under- 
ground. 

".  .  .  it  was  thought  proper  to  deposit  his  body  in 
the  crypt  of  that  •NMBtttaBt  church.  "  Malone  :  Life 
of  Sir  Jothua  Reynold*. 

2.  Anat.  :    A   tubular  or  saccular   simple 
gland.    It  is  called  also  a  follicle  or  a  lacuna. 

3.  Bot.  (PI.)  :  [CRYPTA]. 

If  (1)  Crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  : 

Anat.  :  Comparatively  short  tubular  glands 
in  the  small  and  in  the  large  intestines. 

(2)  Multilocular  crypt  : 

Anat.:  A  gland  in  which  the  sides  or  ex- 
tremity of  a  simple  tube  or  sac  becomes 
pouched  or  loculated.  It  is  intermediate 
between  a  simple  and  a  compound  gland. 
The  term  was  introduced  by  Quain. 

cryp'-ta  (pi.  cryptae),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Arch.  :  Any  long  narrow  vault,  whether 
wholly  or  partially  below  the  level  of  the  earth. 

2.  Anat.  :  The  same  as  CRYPT,  2. 

3.  Bot.  :   One  ol  the   receptacles  of  oily 
secretion  in  the  leaves  of  the  Aurantiacese 
(Oranges),  the  Myrtacjeae  (Myrtle  blooms),  and 
various  other  orders  of  plants. 


l,  a.     [Eng.   crypt;   -aJ..]    Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  a  crypt  or  follicle. 

"The  use  of  the  cryptal  or  follieular  secretion."— 
Dumjtison:  Diet.  Med. 


s.  [Gr.  Kpwmv;  (l-ruptos)  = 
hidden,  secret,  and  <injp  (aner),  genit.  ar6>6? 
(andros)  —  a  man  ;  by  botanists  used  for  a 
stamen.] 

Bot.  :  An  Australian  genus  of  undershrubs, 
order  Rhamnacese.  They  look  like  heaths. 
About  seventy  are  known.  (Mr.  CarnUhers, 
in  Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*cryp'-tlc,  "cryp  '-tick,  "cryp'-tic-al,  a. 

[Gr.  Kpvin-Kcos  (kruptilM*)  =  tit  for  hiding  ; 
Kpvirrai  (krupto)  —  to  hide.]  Hidden,  secret, 
occult,  private. 

"Speakers,  whose  chief  business  is  to  am  use  or  de- 
light. do  not  confine  themselves  to  any  natural  order, 
but  in  a  cryptical  or  hidden  method  adapt  everything 
to  their  ends."—  Want. 

*  cryp'-tlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cryptical  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  secret  or  occult  manner  ;  secretly, 
occultly. 

CT^p'-tl-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  (tpwrrunk  (kruptikos)  = 
fit  for  concealing;  icpvimo(kruptd)  =  to  conceal.] 


Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Teuebri- 
onidte.  There  is  only  one  Britiso  species, 
Crypticus  quisquilius. 

tid-in,  s.  [Gr.  upvirroi  (kruptos)= secret ; 

(eidos)  =  form  ;  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).'] 
Chem.  :  A  base,  CuHnN,  homologous  with 
chinolin.    Formed  in  the  fraction  of  the  bases 
from  coal-tar,  which  boils  at  274°. 

t  cryp-to-branch-i-a'-ta,  *.  pi  [Or. 
Kpuirrof  (kruptos)= secret ;  /Spayxux  (brangchia) 
=  the  gills.] 

Zool. :  Animals  with  inconspicuous  gills. 
cryp- to- branch' -I -ate,   a.      [CRYPTO 

BRANCHIATA.  ] 

Zool. :  Having  inconspicuous  gills ;  used  of 
various  molluscous  and  annulose  animals. 

cryp-to  calrvin-ists,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  tpvirrot 
(Icruptos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  Eng.  Calvinistt 
(q.v.).] 

Ch.  Hist. :  Certain  German  theologians  in 
the  16th  century,  who,  though  nominally 
Lutherans,  really  held  Calvinistic  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Sup|>er.  Casper 
Peucer,  the  son-in-law  of  Melancthon,  a  physi- 
cian and  medical  professor  at  Wittenberg,  was 
their  head.  The  views  of  the  Cryptocalvinista 
having  been  clearly  stated  in  1574  at  the  Con- 
vention of  Torgau,  some,  including  Peucer, 
were  imprisoned  and  others  banished  by 
Augustus,  the  Prince-Elector  of  Saxony. 
(Mosheim  :  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent,  xvi.,  ch.  i.,  §  38,  39.) 

cryp-to-car'-y-a,  «.  [Gr.  jcpunroc  (kruptos) 
1=  hidden,  secret,  and  icopua  (Izarua)  =  the 
walnut  tree.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lauraceae. 
There  is  a  (j-cleft  perianth,  twelve  stamens  in 
four  rows,  the  nine  outer  fertile,  the  three 
inner  sterile.  Cryptocarya  moschata  produces 
Brazilian  nutmegs. 

cryp-to-9eph  -al-us,  *.  [Gr.  tcpvirrfc  (krup- 
tos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  KE^OATJ  (kephale)  = 
the  head.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Chryso- 
melidie.  They  are  small  insects,  with  the 
head  deeply  inserted  into  the  thorax,  the  an- 
tennae long  and  filiform,  the.  body  short  and 
cylindrical.  Sharp  enumerates  twenty-one 
British  species.  Cryptocephalus  sericeus  isabout 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  of  a  fine  golden- 
green  colour,  and  is  found  during  July  on  the 
flowers  of  some  composite  plants.  C.  lineolct 
is  glossy  black,  the  elytra  red,  except  the 
margin.  It  is  found  on  oaks  and  hazels. 

cryP-to-chi'-li-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
ctiilus  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vandeae. 

CTJrp-tO-ClU'-lUS,  s.  [Gr.  icpvirro?  (kruptos)= 
hidden,  secret,  and  x«*°*  (cheilos)  =  a  lip. 
So  named  because  the  labellum  is  not  easily 
seen  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the 
mouth  of  the  calyx.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cryptochilidae.  Cryptochilus 
sanguinea  is  an  Indian  orchid  with  spikes 
of  crimson  tubular  flowers. 

cryp-to-cor-y'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  Kpvirrm  (kruptos) 
=  hidden,  secret,  and  Kopvn)(fcoruiie)  =  aclubi 
So  named  from  the  shape  of  its  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Aracese.  Cryptocoryne  ovata 
is  used  to  bring  sugar  to  a  good  grain. 

cryp-to-cor-y'-ne-se,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
cryptocoryn(e),  and  tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Araceae.  The  stamens  are 
distinct  from  the  pistils.  The  latter  are  several 
in  number,  whorled  round  the  base  of  the 
spadix,  and  there  combined  into  a  many-celled 
ovary.  (Lindley.)  [CRYPTOCORYNE.] 

cryp-  io-crys'-tal-line,  o.     [Gr. 
(kruptos)  =  hidden,  and  Eng.  crystalline.] 

Min.  :  Having  no  crystal!  isation  apparent 
in  the  structure,  even  when  examined  micro- 
scopically. Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
micro-crystalline  iq.v.). 

cryp-to-dSn'-tl-a,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  <tpuirr6?  (krup- 
tos) =  hidden,  secret,  and  <i6oi>s  \odovs),  genit. 
O&OVTOS  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.) 

Palfeont.  :  The  second  family  of  Owen'i 
Reptilian  order  Anomodontia. 

cryp'-to-gam,  s.    [CRYPTOOAMIA.] 

1.   Sing. :   A  plant  of  the  Linnaean  order 
q- v-)- 


boil,  b6y;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  <tc.  =  beL  del. 
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cryptogamia— cryptotonia 


2.  PI.  (Cryptogams) :  The  English  name  of 
Linnaeus's  class  Cryptogamia  (q.v.). 

"?  .  .  well-developed  cryptoganu.  .  .  ."—Berbert 
Spencer  :  Data  of  Biology,  {  22. 

cryp-to-ga  -mi-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  upvirtoi  (krup- 
tos) =  hidden,  secret,  and  ya/xos  (gamos)  =  a 
wedding,  a  marriage.] 

Bot. :  The  twenty-fourth  and  last  order  in 
the  artificial  botanical  system  of  Linnaeus. 
The  class  Cryptogamia  is,  however,  essentially 
a  natural  one,  the  only  question  being  whether 
it  should  not  be  divided  into  two.  It  corre- 
sponds to  Lindley's  Thallogens  and  Acrogens 
taken  together.  Linnaeus  divided  it  into  the 
following  orders,  Filices,  Musci,  Algae,  Fungi, 
which  are  not  artificial  but  natural  groups  of 
genera. 

t  cryp-ti-ga  -mi-an,  n.    [Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
gamia,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -on..] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  CRYPTOGAMIC  (q.v.). 

cryp-to- gam -ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  crypto- 
gam(ia),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -if.} 

Bot. :  Having  the  oi-gans  of  reproduction 
concealed,  or  at  least  having  organs  of  repro- 
duction the  precise  character  of  which  is 
difficult  to  understand ;  pertaining  to  the 
class  Cryptogamia  (q.v.). 

IT  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
nature  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  the 
Cryptogamia  since  Linnteus  wrote,  but  the 
term  Cryptogamic  is  still  retained. 

cryp -tog  a-mlst,   s.      [Mod.    Lat.   crypto- 
gam(ia),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ist.] 
Bot. :  One  who  studies  cryptogamic  botany. 

cryp-tog'-a-mous,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
gam(ia)(q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  su(T.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  CRYPTOGAMIC  (q.v.). 

CTyp-tSg'-a-my,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
gam(ia)  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  <fec.  suff.  -y.\ 

Bot.  .*  Obscure  fructification,  as  in  the 
Cryptogamia  (q.v.). 

"The  idea  of  cryptogamu  inspired  Tlmwus  with 
ideas  of  loves  of  other  kind."— Pennant :  Ilia,  of 
WhUeford  and  Holy  well  (17 '.*>). 

crjp'-to-gram, s.  [CRYPTOGRAMMA.]  Some- 
thing written  in  secret  characters  ;  a  cipher. 

cryp-to  gram  -ma,  s.  [Or.  <cpvirrds  (kruptos) 
=  secret,  and  ypa^^a  (gramma)  =  a  letter,  or 
ypofxfD)  (gramme)  =  a  line ;  from  the  concealed 
line  of  capsules.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Polypodiacese. 
The  son  at  length  confluent  and  marginal.  In- 
volucre formed  from  the  revolute  margins  of 
the  pinnules.  Cryptogramma  crispa  is  the 
Curled  Rock-brake.  The  sterile  fronds  are 
bipinnate,  the  pinnules  bi-tripinnatifid,  the 
fertile  ones  are  tripinnate  below,  bipinnate 
above.  Found  in  the  north-west  of  England, 
in  Scotland,  Ac. 

cryp'-ti-graph,  s.  [Gr.  Kpvrrros  (kruptos)  = 
secret,  and  ypa^rj  (graphs)  —  a  writing  ;  ypd<j><a 

.  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  A  system  of  writing  in 
secret  characters  or  cipher  ;  a  secret  writing ; 
a  cipher.  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  invented 
an  apparatus  for  writing  in  cipher,  publishing 
his  discovery  in  1868. 

*  cHrp-t5g'-raph-al,  a.  [Eng.  cryptograph ; 
-at.]  Secret,  occult". 

"...  neither  have  I  any  zeal  for  the  character,  as 
cryptographal  or  universal."—  Boyle:  Workt,  vol.  vl., 
p.  339. 

CTyp-to'g'-raph-er,  *.  [Eng.  cryptograph  ; 
-er.)  On«  who  writes  in  secret  characters  or 
in  cipher. 

cryp-ti-graph'-lc,  cryp-t&-graph'-lc- 

al,  a.  [Gr.  KPVTTTOS  (kruptos)  =  secret,  and 
ypa<piic6<;  (graphikos)  =  suited  for  writing ; 
ypiifiia  (grapho)=io  write.)  Written  or  writing 
in  secret  characters  or  in  cipher. 

"A  cryptographic  machine  was  patented  I860."— 
Haydn :  Data  (ed.  1878),  p  210. 

"  cryp -tog'-raph- 1st,  ».  [Eng.  crypto- 
graph(y) ;  -ist.]  The  same  as  CRYPTOGRAPHER 
(q.v.). 

cryp-to'g'-raph-y,  ».  [Gr.  npvirr6s  (kruptos) 
=  secret,  and  ypa#>j  (graphi)  =  a  writing.] 

1.  The  art  or  system  of  writing  in  secret 
characters  or  in  cipher. 

2.  Secret  characters,  cipher ;   enigmatical 
language. 


".  .  .  the  strange  cryptography  of   Qaffarel  in  his 
Starry  Book  ot  Heaven. *— Browne :  Cynu'  Garden,  c.  3. 

cryp-to-hyp'-nus,  s.    [Gr.  KPUTTTO?  (kruptos) 

=  hidden,  secret,  and  tim/os  (hupnos)  =  sleep.  ] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles  belonging  to 

the  family  Elateridae.     Sharp  enumerates  six 

British  species. 

cryp'-to-lite,  s.  [Ger.  kryptolith,  from  Gr. 
(cpunTos  (kruptos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  Ai'Oos 
(lUluts)  =  stone.  ] 

A/in. :  An  apparently  hexagonal  mineral, 
occurring  in  acicular  prisms  and  minute 
grains.  Sp.  gr.,  4'l> ;  colour,  wine-yellow. 
Transparent  to  translucent.  Compos.  :  Phos- 
phoric acid,  27'37  ;  protoxide,  either  of  cerium 
or  of  didymium,  73-70  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
1'51.  Occurs  at  Arendul  in  Norway,  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  in  Siberia.  It  is  very  closely  akin 
to  PHOSPHOCERITE  (q.v.). 

cryp'-to-line,  cryp-to-li'-nite,  ».     fGr. 

Kpuirrds  (kruptos)  =  hidden,  secret,  \ivov 
(linon)  =  anything  made  of  fiax,  a  net  (1),  and 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  colourless,  transparent  fluid,  re- 
sembling Brewsterlinite,  but  more  dense  than 
that  species.  It  occurs  in  cavities  of  crystals. 
Index  of  refraction,  1'2946.  Hardens,  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  into  a  yellowish  trans- 
parent resin.  (Dana.) 

cryp-t6T-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  KPUTTTOT  (kruptos)  = 
secret,  and  Ao-yos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.] 
Enigmatical  or  occult  language. 

cryp-to/-mor'-phite,  «.  [Gr.  <cpuirrd«  (krup- 
tos) =  hidden,  secret,  and  M°P<J>i7  (niorphe)  = 
form,  shape.  In  allusion  to  the  impossibility 
of  seeing  the  structure  unless  with  the  aid  of 
a  microscope.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  without  lustre,  lying  be- 
tween crystals  of  glauber  salts,  at  Windsor  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Compos.:  Boric  acid,  55 '6; 
lime,  167  ;  soda,  6'2 ;  water,  21'5  -  100. 
(Dana.) 

cryp-to-ne'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ^pum-ds 
(kruptos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  vrifjMTa.  (ne- 
mata),  pi.  of  ^ij/xa  (nemo)  =  that  which  is 
spun,  yarn.] 

Bot.  :  Small  cellular  threads  produced  by 
Cryptostomata. 

cryp-tp-ne'-mS-W,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryp- 
tonemia  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  suff.  -ecu.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Algals  (Sea-weeds), 
order  Ceramiacese.  The  frond  is  cellular, 
favillidia  containing  a  firm  mass  of  compact 
granules  within  a  gelatinous  envelope.  Tetra- 
spores  globose  or  oblong,  formed  out  of  cells 
of  the  circumference.  The  sub-order  is  a 
large  one.  Among  the  genera  are  Chondrus 
and  Iridaea,  species  of  which,  abounding  iu 
gelatine,  are  used  for  food. 

cryp-ti-ne'-ml-a,  s.  [Gr.  (cpum-ds  (kruptos) 
=  hidden,  secret ;  JTJJUCI  (nemo)  =  that  which 
is  spun,  yarn,  veia  (neo)  =  to  spin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-order  Cryptonemea  (q.v.). 

cryp-to-ne-ml-a'-ce'-w,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 

cryptonemi(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoz.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Sea-weeds,  identical   in 

its  character  and  extent  with  the  sub-order 

Cryptonemeae  of  other  classifications.    [CRYP- 

TONEMEjE.] 

cryp-t6-pen-tam'-er-a,  $.  pi.  [Gr.  KPVTTTOS 
(kruptos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  jrei/Ta/iepjjs 
(pentameres)  =  in  five  parts.] 

Entom.  :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Beetles  ranked  by  Latreille  under  his  section 
Tetramera  or  Beetles,  with  four  joints  to  the 
tarsi.  They  have  really  five,  but  the  fifth 
joint  is  minute  and  concealed  within  the  one 
adjacent  to  it. 

oryp-t6-pliai'-X-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryp- 
tf>phag(us),  and  Lat.  pi.  fem.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Beetles,  order  Fenta- 
mera.  They  are  minute  in  size,  and  are 
beetles  found  in  fungi. 

cryp-toph'-a-gus,  *.  [Gr.jepvjrrd?  (kruptos) 
=  nidden,  secret,  and  fyayelv  (phagein)  =  to 
eat,  or  its  root  <f>ay  (phag).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cryptophagidse  (q.v.).  Sharp 
enumerates  three  British  species. 


Cryp-tO-phan'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  (cpuTrrds  (kruptoi) 
=  hidden,  secret,  and  <f>aiv<a  (phaino)=tu  bring 
to  light,  to  make  to  appear,  whence  <J>ai/ut 
plianos)  =  light,  (fxuTJ  (phane)  =•  a  torch, 


Chem.  :  A  word  occurring  only  in  the  sub- 
joined compound. 

cryptophanlo  acid,  ». 

Cliem.  :  A  dibasic  acid,  CjHgNOg,  which 
occurs  in  normal  human  urine.  The  acid  is 
amorphous  and  soluble  in  water,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  ether.  The  calcium  salt  is  crystal- 
line. Cryptophanic  acid  reduces  alkaline 
copper  solution. 

t  cryp-ti-phy'-tef  ,  cryp-td-phy'-ta,  *. 

pi.  [Gr.  Kpunrds  (kruptos)  =  hidden,  secret, 
and  ijtvToi  (phuta),  pi.  of  <f>vr6v  (phuton)  =  a 
plant.] 

Bot.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Crypto- 
gams. [CRYPTOQAMIA.]  (Rev.  M.J.  Berkeley.) 
The  Latin  form  of  it,  Cryptophyta,  was  in- 
troduced by  Link. 

Crjrp'-tSp-Ine,  s.  [Gr.  icpvirrds  (kruptos)  = 
hidden,  secret  ;  otriov  (opion)  =  poppy-juice 
[OPIUM],  and  Eng.  &c.,  suff.  -ine  (C'/iem.).] 

Chem.  :  An  organic  base,  CoiH^NOs,  which 
is  found  in  opium,  about  one  ounce  in  a  ton. 
It  occurs  in  alcoholic  matter  liquid  from 
which  morphine  lias  been  crystallised,  and  is 
precipitated  by  milk  of  lime,  and  purified. 
Cryptopine  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in 
colourless,  six-sided  short  prisms  ;  it  melts  at 
217°.  It  is  a  strong  alkaloid,  and  forms  crys- 
talline salts.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
yellow  nitro-cryptopine  ;  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  it  gives  a  yellow  solution,  turning  violet, 
then  dark  violet  ;  ferric  salts  give  a  beautiful 
violet  colour,  turning  dirty  green  on  wanning. 
Cryptopine  has  a  bitter  taste.  Caustic  potash 
precipitates  it  -as  a  white  amorphous  powder. 
soluble  in  excess. 

cryp-to-por'-tl-ciis  (Lat.),  oryp-ti-por'- 
tl-CO  (/fa/.),  s.  [Gr.  icpuTrnk  (kruptos)  — 
secret,  hidden  ;  Lat.  porticus  •=  a  portico,  &c.] 
An  enclosed  gallery  or  portico,  having  a  wal1 
with  openings  or  windows  in  it,  instead  o 

nnliinina  at  tVirt  ciHo        fWetilo  ^ 


WILU    upeuiu£53   or    wiuuows  m 

columns  at  the  side.    (Weak.) 


of 


rung- 


cryp-to-proc'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  Kpuirrdj  (kruptos) 
=  hidden,  secret,  and  TrpcoxTds  (proktos)  =• 
hinder  parts,  bottom  .  .  .  tail.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Viver- 
ridse.  It  has,  however,  the  retractile  claws 
of  the  Felidee,  with  which  it  is  a  connecting 
link.  Cryptoprocta  ferox  is  a  native  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

cryp-to-rhynch'-I-dSs,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  <cpu 
(kruptos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  piiyxos  (r 
chos)  =  snout.] 

Entom.  :  According  to  Schoenherr,  author  of 
an  elaborate  work  on  the  Curculiouidae,  this  id 

"  a  family  of  Bhynchophora. 

cryp-tor  ms,  «.  [Gr.  Kpwirrfa  (kruptos)  = 
hidden,  secret,  and  opus  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  apparently 
allied  to  the  Hornbills.  It  is  founded  on 
ornithic  remains  from  the  Upper  Eocene. 

cryp'-to-scope,  ».  Same  as  SKIASCOPB  (q.v.). 

cr*p-t6-ste'-gi-a,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  icpvm6t 
(Icruptos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  oreyrj  (siege)  = 
a  roof.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Foraminifera  with  a 
perforate  test,  in  the  classification  of  Reuss. 
The  order  docs  not  figure  in  the  systems  of  Dr. 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Prof.  T.  Rupert 
Jones. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  twining  Asclepiadacese 
with  reddish-white  flowers  in  terminal  cymes. 
Two  species  are  known  ;  one  from  India,  the 
other  from  Madagascar. 

cryp  to  stom  a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Kpinrrdf 
(Kruptos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  o-Tdfiaro  (*to- 
mato),  pi.  of  ore/ma  (sterna)  =  mouth.] 

Bot.  :  Little  circular  nuclei  found  on  the 
surface  of  some  Algals.  (1'rcns.  of  Bot.) 

cryp-td-taen'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  Kpvrrrot  (kruptoi) 
=  hidden,  secret,  and  Lat.  henia.;  Gr.  ranvia 
(tainia)  =  a  band,  a  fillet.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Umbclliferae.  Only  described 
species,  Cryptototnia  canadensis,  known  in  its 
native  country  as  the  Honewort. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey -a.   qu  =  kw* 
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Crifp-t6-t£t-r&m'-er-a,  *.  pi.    [Gr. 
(Kruptos)  =  hidden,   secret,    and    -rerpaiteprs 
(ieiram«r2s)-quadrupartite,  divided  into  four.] 
[TETRAMERA.] 

Entom.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
section  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles),  which  are 
generally  called  Trimera  because  they  have 
apparently  only  three  joints  to  the"  tarsi. 
The  term  Cryptotetramera  implies  that  there 
is  a  fourth  joint  concealed,  as  is  the  case.  It 
is  nearly  enclosed  within  the  adjacent  one. 

Cryp-tO-the'-cI-i,  s.pl.  [Qr.Kpwrotfkruptos) 
=  hidden,  secret,  and  fljjnj  (thike)  =  a  box,  a 
chest.] 

J'ct. :  A  small  group  of  Muscaceae  (Mosses). 
Type  Spiridens. 

cryp-  tur'-i-die,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryptur(us), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  In  the  classification  of  Prince 
Bonaparte,  a  family  of  Gallinaceous  birds, 
equivalent  to  the  modern  Tinanu'dse  (q.v.). 

cryp-tur-l'-n»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crpyturfut) 
(q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inas.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub  -  family  of  Tetraonidae. 
[CBYPTDRUS.] 

CTJfp-tur'-US,  s.  [Gr.  *py«-r<k  (kruptos)  = 
hidden,  secret,  and  ovpa  (ovra)  =  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Gallinaceous  birds,  by 
Swainson  and  others  placed  under  Tetraonidae, 
and  by  some  made  the  type  of  a  sub-family 
Crypturinae,  but  by  Prince  Bonaparte  elevated 
into  a  family,  Crypturidse.  [TINAMOU.] 

*  crys'-i-lite,  s.    [CHRYSOLITE.] 

*  crys'-O-pase,  s.    [CHRYSOPRASE.] 

cryV-tal,  *cres-tel,  *cris-tal,  *cris- 
talle,"  crys-talle,  s.  <fc  a.  [Fr.  cristal ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  cristal,  from  Lat.  crystallum,  from  Gr. 
rpuoroAAos  (krustallos)  =  ice,  crystal,  xpvov 
(kruos)  =  ice.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it,  .  .  ."— 
Job  xxvui.  17. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  body  or  substance  resembling  crystal 
in  purity,  transparency,  or  brightness,  as 
water. 

"...  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas. " 

Byron  :  The  Giaour. 

«(2)  PL  :  The  eyes. 

"  Therefore  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  crystal*." 

sliakesp. :  Henry  Y.,  Ii.  a. 

t  (3)  The  glass  of  a  watch-case. 
*(4)  It  is  used  by  Wycliffe  to  express  the 
appearance  of  frost. 

"  He  sendes  his  rriral  [crystallum.  Vulg.  hoar-frost, 
A.V.lasmusselis."—  Wycltfe  :  Pi.  cxlvii.  17. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Chem.,  Min.,  £c. :  A  more  or  less  symme- 
trical, geometrical  solid,  commonly  bounded 
by  plane  surfaces,  called  planes  or  faces.  Two 
uuch  planes  meeting  form  an  edge.  The  terms 
solid  angle,  base,  apex,  prism,  pyramid,  &c., 


FORMS  OF  CRYSTALS. 

1.  Regular  Dodecahedron.       s.  Crystal  of  Copper. 
8.  Crystal  of  Potassium.          4.  Crystal  of  Amethyst 

used  in  describing  crystals,  are  used  in  the 
same  senses  as  they  are  in  geometry.  [CRYS- 
TALLOGRAPHY.] Crystals  of  various  sub- 
stances can  be  produced  by  dissolving  them 
in  water,  alcohol,  &c.,  if  they  are  soluble  in 
one  or  other  of  these  liquids,  or  if  not  then  by 
fusing  them  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly. 


In  the  chemistry  of  nature  crystals  continu- 
ally occur,  and  the  study  of  their  structure 
and  the  laws  which  hav«  operated  in  their 
formation  constitute  the  science  of  crystallo- 
graphy, which  is  an  essential  part  of  Minera- 
logy. [CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.] 

2.  Glass-making :  A  peculiarly  pellucid  kind 
of  glass.  (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Consisting  or  made  of  crystal. 

"  Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep." 
Shakeiit. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,241. 

2.  Fig. :    Clear,  transparent   or  bright  as 
crystal.    Applied— 

(1)  To  water. 

"...  in  the  crystal  spring  I  view  my  face." 

Pope  :  PattoraU ;  Summer,  27. 

(2)  To  the  eyes.    (Shakesp.  :  Romeo*,?  Julid, 
i.  2.) 

(3)  To  tears.   (Shakesp. :    Venus  £  Adonis, 
491.) 

(4)  To  hail-stones. 

"  The  crystal  pellets  at  the  touch  congeal. 
Aud  from  the  grouud  rebounds  the  rattling  hail." 
Brookes :  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  ii. 

t  T  (1)  Iceland  crystal : 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  Iceland  Spar  (q.v.)i 

(2)  Rock  crystal :  A  general  term  for  quite 
or  nearly  colourless  quartz,  whether  in  dis- 
tinct crystals  or  not.  Dana  makes  it  identical 
with  ordinary  crystallized  quartz,  the  first  sub- 
variety  of  his  Phenocrystalline,  or  Vitreous 
varieties  of  Quartz. 

IT  Obvious  compounds  :  Crystal  form,  crys- 
tal-girded. 

Crystal  Palace.  A  well-known  build- 
ing at  Sydenham  for  public  instruction  and 
entertainment,  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 
of  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, opened  by  her  Majesty  on  February  25, 
1851,  and  the  great  promoter  of  which  was 
Prince  Albert,  was  held  in  Hyde  Park.  Im- 
portant as  it  was,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to 
occupy  that  site  permanently,  and  on  October 
11  it  was  closed  to  the  public,  and  soon  after- 
wards emptied  and  taken  down.  A  company 
formed  for  the  purpose  bought  the  materials, 
and  erected  on  a  site  obtained  in  perpetuity 
at  Sydenham,  in  Kent,  a  building  in  various 
respects  resembling  its  predecessor.  Both 
were  built  mainly  of  glass,  and  were  poetically 
called  crystal  palaces.  The  term  Crystal 
Palace  has  now  become  the  every-day  name  of 
the  Sydenham  edifice,  anil  has  to  a  certain 
extent  been  used  also  of  all  subsequent  build- 
ings of  a  similar  kind  erected  throughout  the 
British  empire.  The  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace 
was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  on  June  10, 1854. 

crys-tal-hy-dra'-tion,  s.      [Eng.   crystal, 
and  hydmtion.] 

Chem. :  The  formation  of  a  hydrate  which  is 
also  a  crystalline  body. 

".  .  .  the  temperature  of  the  salt  and  its  degree  of 
crystalhydration."— Proceeding}  of  the  Physical  Society 
of  London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  81. 

crys  -tal-lin,  s.    [Eng.  crystal;  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  An  albuminous  substance  contained 
in  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  [GLOBULIN.] 

crys  -tal-lme,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  crystattinui;  Gr. 
Kpvo-raAAn'0?  (krvstaHinos).'] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally : 

1.  Consisting  or  made  of  crystal. 

"  Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbelini,  T.  4. 

2.  Made  of  crystal  glass. 

"  Receivers,  blown  of  crystalline  glass."— Boyle. 

3.  Formed  by  crystallization  ;  of  the  nature 
of  crystal. 

"  Their  crystalline  structure."  —  WheveU  :  Hitt. 
Scient.  Ideal,  i  i.  37. 

4.  Pertaining  to  crystals  or  crystallization. 
IX  Fig. :  Bright,  transparent,  pellucid,  or 

clear  as  crystal. 

HI.  Entom. :  Applied  to  the  simple  eyes  of 
insects,  when  they  are  apparently  colourless. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geol.  £  Min. :  Having  the  internal  texture 
which  regular  crystals  exhibit  when  broken, 
i.e.,  having  internally  a  confused  assemblage 
of  ill-defined  crystals.  (Lyell.) 

H  There  is  a  difference  between  crystalline 
and  crystallized,  the  latter  term  implying  that 
the  crystals  are  well  defined  and  of  regular 
forms.  Loaf  sugar  and  statuary  marble  have 


a  crystalline  texture  ;  sugar-candy  and  calo* 
spar  are  crystallized.    (Lyell.) 
2.  Chemistry: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

*  (2)  An  old  term  for  aniline  (q.v.). 

H  (1)  Crystalline  heavens  : 

Ancient  Astron.  :  Two  orbs  supposed  in  the 
Ptolemaic  system  to  exist  between  the  primum 
mobile,  or  first  power,  and  the  firmament. 

(2)  Crystalline  humour  : 

Anat.  :  The  same  as  CRYSTALLINE  LEWS 
(q.v.). 

(3)  Crystalline  lens  : 

A  nat.  :  A  transparent  solid  body  placed 
behind  the  iris  of  the  eye,  but  very  near  it. 
It  is  sometimes  called  simply  the  lens.  In  form 
it  is  doubly  convex,  with  the  circumference 
rounded  off.  The  convexity  is  greater  behind 
than  in  front,  and  less  at  the  centre  than  at 
the  margin.  It  is  al>ove  one-third  of  an  inch 
across,  and  one-fifth  from  side  to  side.  It  is 
enclosed  in  a  transparent  elastic  membrane, 
called  the  capsule  of  the  l<-ns.  Both  it  and 
the  imbeddedlensare  very  transparent.  Around 
the  latter  is  an  annular  wreath  called  the 
ciliary  ligament.  The  Crystalline  Lens  is  called 
also  the  Crystalline  Humour. 

(4)  Crystalline  limestone  : 

Geol.  :  A  kind  of  limestone  of  Permian  age, 
called  also  Concretionary  Limestone.  It  is 
found  between  the  Wear  and  the  Tees  in  Dur- 
ham, and  in  Yorkshire.  Among  its  character- 
istic fossils  are  Schizodus  Schlotheimi  and 
Mytilus  septifer.  (Lyell.) 

(5)  Crystalline  rocks  : 

Geol.  :  A  term  often  applied  to  the  Plutonic 
rocks,  such  as  granite,  certain  porphyries, 
and  also  to  the  Metamorphic  rocks,  such  aa 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  &c.  The  term  refers  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  highly  crystalline.  Their 
structure  almost  necessarily  leads  to  their 
being  destitute  of  organic  remains.  This  does 
not  imply  that  they  were  laid  down  before  life 
began  upon  the  planet,  for  even  in  the  most 
antique  examples  of  them  the  same  operation, 
or  series  of  operations,  which  rendered  the 
rocks  crystalline,  may  have  destroyed  the 
organic  remains.  It  is  demonstrable  that 
this  has  taken  place  in  certain  crystalline 
rocks  of  comparatively  modern  date.  Crystal- 
line rocks  were  once  called  by  many  primitive, 
but  when  it  was  shown  that  some  of  the  rocks 
so  designated  had  been  deposited  in  Sec6ndary, 
nay  even  in_  Tertiary  times,  the  erroneous 
•  designation  was  abandoned.  (Lyell.) 

(6)  Crystalline  schists: 

Geol.  :  Metamorphic  rocks  of  crystalline 
structure,  and  notably  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
hornblende-schist,  statuary  marble,  clay, 
slate,  chlorite-schist,  &c.  (Lyell.) 

(7)  Crystalline  stylet  : 

Zool.  :  A  peculiar  transparent  glossy  body 
on  the  right  side  of  the  stomach  or  opening 
into  it  in  some  lamellibranchiate  bivalve 
Molluscs.  Its  use  is  unknown,  but  Mr.  S.  P. 
Woodward  conjectured  that  it  may  be  to 
crush  the  food  and  render  it  more  easy  of 
digestion. 

crys'-tal-lis-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [CRT*. 

TALLIZING.] 

CTys'-tal  lite,  ».     [Gr.  lepvoraAAos  (krustallos) 

=  crystal,  and  AiOos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

•  Lithology  :  A  name  given  to  whinstone, 
cooled  slowly  after  fusion. 

crys-tal-llz'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  crystaUiz(e)  ; 
-able.]'  Capable  of  being  crystallized  or  of 
being  formed  into  crystals. 

".  .  .  the  cryttaUizabU  and  the  oily  portion  of  the 
fat."—  Todd  *  Bovman  :  PKytiat.  Anat.,  vol.  L,  ch.  ill, 
p.  OS. 


crys-tal-liz-a  -tion,    * 
tion,  *.     [Eng.  cryttalliz(e)  ;  -ation.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  crystal- 
lized. 

"   .  .  Hattys  theory  of  crystallisation."—  PhUlipt: 
Mineralogy  (2nd  ed.i.  Pref. 

2.  The  body  formed  by  crystallizing. 

IL  Chem.,  Min.,  <*c.  :  In  the  same  sense  as 
I.  1—  i.e.,  the  act  of  assuming  the  crystalline 
form  or  the  state  of  being  in  that  shape.  As 
a  rule,  bodies  which  pass  slowly  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  state  tend  to  crystallize 
before  the  process  is  complete.  When  this 
takes  place  with  a  generally  solid  body  in 


boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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a  state  of  fusion,  then  crystallization  is  said 
to  take  place  by  the  dry  way.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  produced  during  the  slow 
evaporation  of  a  salt  in  solution,  it  is  said  to 
be  effected  by  the  moist  way.  Sometimes 
also  crystals  are  formed  when  a  body  passes 
from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state.  This  is 
the  case  with  iodine.  Nearly  all  substances 
will  crystallise  when  allowed  to  pass  slowly 
into  the  solid  state ;  those  which  do  not 
crystallize  are  generally  of  very  complex 
organization.  [CRYSTAL,  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.] 

If  Water  of  crystallization  : 

Chem. :  Water  combining  with  a  saline  sub- 
stance  less  intimately  than  is  the  case  when 
a  hydrate  is  formed.  Still  it  has  to  do  with 
the  geometric  figure  of  the  salt  It  is  easily 
driven  off  by  the  application  of  heat.  • 

crys  -tal-lize,  *  chrys'-tal-lize,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Eng.  crystal;  -ize.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  congeal  or  concrete 
in  crystals. 

"If  you  dissolve  copper  in  aqua/ortit,  op  8  iritof 
nitre,  you  may,  by  crystal! tzinu  the  solution,  obtain  a 
goodly  blue."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  807. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  congealed  or  con- 
creted into  crystals  ;  to  form  crystals. 

"Recent  urine  will  cri/itaUiie  by  inspiration."— 
Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments. 

crys'-tal-lized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRYSTALLIZE.  ] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

Chem.  and  Min. :  Existing  in  the  state  of 
regular  forms  or  crystals. 

If  Crystallized  tin-plate,  or  moire  metallique : 
A  variegated  crystallized  appearance  produced 
on  the  surface  of  tin-plate  by  applying  to  it, 
in  a  heated  state,  some  dilute  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  washing,  drying,  and  coating  it  with 
lacquer.  (Knight.) 

crys  tal  liz  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».  [CRYS- 
TALLIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  forming 
into  crystals ;  crystallization. 

Crys-tal'-lo,  in  comp.    [Or.  (cpvaroAAo?  (kru9~ 

tallos)  =  crystal.]    Crystal. 

crystallo  ceramic,  a.  Noting  that 
kind  of  ornamental  ware,  in  which  an  opaque 
substance  is  embedded  in  colourless  glass. 
A  medallion  or  bas-relief  is  moulded  in  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  clay,  and  inclosed  between  two 
pieces  of  soft  glass  in  their  melted  state.  The 
molten  glass  is  dropped  upon  the  surface  of 
the  medallion,  and  the  surface  afterwards 
polished.  The  white  clay  seen  within  the 
clean  an'l  highly  refractive  glass  presents  an 
appearance  nearly  resembling  that  of  unbur- 
nished  silver.  (Knight.) 

crystallo-engraving,  «  A  mode  of 
ornamenting  glass-ware  by  taking  impressions 
from  intaglio,  and  impressing  them  on  the 
ware  while  casting.  The  die  is  first  sprinkled 
over  with  Tripoli  powder,  then  with  fine  dry 
plaster  and  brick-dust,  and  then  with  coarse 
powder  of  the  same  two  materials  ;  it  is  placed 
under  a  press,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water,  by  which  the  sandy 
layers  become  solidified  into  a  cast.  This 
cast  thus  obtained  is  placed  in  the  iron  mould 
in  which  the  glass  vessel  is  to  be  made,  and 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  vessel  so  pro- 
duced ;  but  by  the  application  of  a  little  water 
the  cast  is  separated,  and  leaves  an  intaglio 
impression  upon  the  glass  as  sharp  as  the 
original  die.  The  cake  thus  used  seldom 
suffices  for  a  second  impression.  (Knight.) 

crys-tal-lo  gen -ic.      crys-tal-l6  gen  - 

1C  al,  a.  [Eng.  crystallogen(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  crystallogeny  ;  crys- 
tal-producing. 

"  The  cryUallogenic  forces  that  produce  the  cyanose 
of  the  mine  "—.S.  Highley,  In  CauetCt  Technical  Edu- 
cator, pt  ii.,  p.  868. 

Cry  S  tal  log'  en-y,  *.  [Or.  (tpvoroAAos  (krus- 
tallos)  :=  crystal ;  ytwdia  (gennao)  —  to  pro- 
duce.] That  branch  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  formation  of  crystals. 

crys  tal-log'-raph-er,  «.  [Eng.  crystallo- 
graphfy) ;  -er.]  One  who  describes  or  inves- 
tigates crystals  and  the  manner  of  their 
formation. 


"...  the   chemist  and  rryttaUographer,  .  .  ."—R 
Forba  :  Literary  Papert,  166. 

crjfa  -  tal  -lo-graph'-  ic,    crys  -  tal  -  lo- 

grapti'-lc-al,  a.      [Eng.  crystaUograph(y)  ; 

-ic;  -ical.)    Of  or  pertaining  to  crystallography. 

"  The  following  are  convenient,  simple  rules  for  use 

in  connection  with  crystallographic  measurement*  and 

calculations."—  Dana,  :  Mineralogy  (5th  ed.),  p.  xxviii. 

crys-tal-4o-graph'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng. 

crystailographical  ;  -ly.] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  a  crystallographer, 
or  of  crystallography. 

".  .  .  cryitalloffraphicoMy  speaking,  .  .   "—  Whevett: 

Sitt.  Hcie'iitijic  Idem.  p.  89. 

2.  By  crystallization. 

crys-tal-log'-raph-y,  s.     [Gr.  Kpi5<rraAAos 

'  (krustallos)  =  crystal  ;  ypacf»/  (graphe)  =  a 
writing  ;  -ypa^xo  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  The 
science  which  describes  or  delineates  the  form 
of  crystals.  In  A.D.  1672,  Rome  de  Lisle  pub- 
lished his  "Essay  on  Crystallography,"  but 
the  honour  of  being  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  science  is  given  to  the  Abbe  Rene-Just 
Haiiy.  He  was  born  at  St.  Just,  in  what  is 
now  called  the  department  of  Oise,  and 
among  other  works  published  his  "  Essay  on 
the  Structure  of  Crystals,"  in  1784,  as  also  his 
"  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  "  and  his  "  Treatise 
on  Crystallography"  both  in  1822—  the  year 
of  his  death.  His  view  was  that  all  the  varie- 
ties of  crystals  which  a  particular  mineral 
may  assume  are  derivable  from  one  simple 
form,  which  is  the  type  of  the  mineral.  That 
form  he  attempted  to  ascertain  in  each  indi- 
vidual case.  Essentially  the  same  view  is  still 
held.  Imaginary  lines  may  be  supposed  to  be 
drawn  through  a  simple  crystal  longitudinally 
from  end  to  end,  transversely  from  side  to 
side,  or  in  either  of  those  ways,  or  obliquely 
from  angle  to  angle,  around  which  imaginary 
lines  all  the  particles  of  matter  composing  the 
crystal  may  be  supposed  to  arrange  them- 
selves. Such  imaginary  lines  are  called  the 
axes  of  the  crystal.  If  skilfully  chosen  they 
become  somewhat  more  than  imaginary  lines, 
for  they  may  coincide  with  the  optical  axes  of 
the  crystal  if  it  possess  double  refraction. 
According  to  the  number,  relative  length, 
position.and  inclination  to  each  other  of  these 
lines  depends  the  outward  form  of  the  crystal. 
Dana  enumerates  the  following  "  systems  of 
crystallization"  :  — 

(1)  Having  the  axes  equal—  the  Isometric 
system. 

(2)  Having  only  the  lateral  axes  equal—  the 
Tetragonal  and  Hexagonal  systems. 

(3)  Having  the    axes   unequal—  the  Ortho- 
rhombic,  Monoclinic,  and  Triclinic  systems. 
(See  these  words). 

"  Instruction  in  crystallography  Is  also  attainable." 
—Phillip*  :  Mineralogy  (2nd  ed.),  Pref. 


crys'-tal-lold,  a.    &  «.       [Gr.    Kp 

Qcrustallos)  =  crystal,  and  eKos  (eidos)  = 
appearance.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  form  or  likeness  of 
a  crystal. 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.)  : 

Physics  :  Bodies  capable  of  crystallisation. 
They  form  a  solution  free  from  viscosity,  are 
always  sapid,  and  are  especially  endowed  with 
the  tendency  to  diffuse  through  colloids  (q.v.). 
[DIALYSIS.] 

*  crys-taT-lo-man-cy,  ».  [Gr.  Kpv'<rroAA<K 
(krnstaUos)  =  a  crystal,  and  iituneio.  (mantein) 
—  divination,  prophecy.]  A  method  of  divi- 
nation by  means  of  a  crystal  or  other  trans- 
parent body,  especially  a  beryl. 

crjte-tal-lo'm'-e't-ry,  s.    [Gr.  «pv'o-TaAAo« 

(krustdllos)  —  a  crystal,  and  nerpov  (metron.)  = 
a  measure.]  The  art  or  method  of  measuring 
the  forms  of  crystals. 

"crys-taT-ld-type,  s.  [Gr.  (epuo-roAAos 
(Icrustattos)  —  crystal,  and  TWOS  (tupos)  =  a 
blow,  ...  a  stamp.]  A  photographic  picture 
on  glass. 


*  crys-tal-lSl'-o'-gy,  s.     [Or.  (tovVroAA 

(kritst'tllas)  m  crystal,   and    Aoyos    (logon)  = 
discourse.]     The  same  as  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 
(q.v.). 

*  erys'-tal-lur-gy,  s.    [Gr.  Kpuo-TnAAos  (kms- 
tallos)  =  crystal,    and  epyoi/  (ergon)  =  work.] 
Crystallization. 

crys'  -tal-  worts,  *.  pi.     [Eng.   crystal,  and 
wort.) 


Bot. :  A  name  given  by  Lindley  to  his  natnrsl 
order  Ricciacese  (q.v.). 

cshat  riy-a,  s.    [KSHETRIYA.] 

cten-a-can'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  rre«  (kteis),  gen  it. 
KTei/os  (ktenos)  =  a  comb,  and  axavBa  (akanika) 
=  a  thorn,  a  prickle.] 

Palasont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  IMacoid  fishes, 
ichthyodorulites  (spines)  of  which  have  beeu 
found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the 
Mountain  Limestone. 

ctcn  iz'  a,  s.  [Gr.  icrevifu  (ktenizc)  =  to 
comb  ;  from  KT«'S  (kteis),  genit.  KTCIXM  (ktenos) 
a  comb.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  spiders,  family  Mygdalidse. 
The  species  are  of  large  size,  and  live  in  a  sub- 
terranean burrow  closed  by  a  trap-door.  Hence 
they  are  called  Trap-door  Spiders.  They  are 
found  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

cten   6   brazil  i-a'  ta,  s.  pi.      [Gr.  mfe 

(kteis),  genit.  icrei/ds  (klenos)  =  a  comb,  and 
ppdyxiov  (brangchion)  =  a  fin,  pi.  gills.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Van  der  Hoeven 
to  a  family  of  Molluscs  characterised  by  spiral 
shells,  in  the  last  turn  of  which  are  comb-like 
branchiae.  Example,  the  Whelk. 

Cten'-4&-9yst,  ».  [Gr.  Krds  (kteis),  genit.  terevot 
(ktenos)  —  a  comb,  and  KVOTIS  (kustis)  =  the 
bladder,  .  a  bag.] 

Zool. :  The  organ  of  sense  which  exists  la 
the  Ctenophora,  It  is  probably  the  auditory 
one.  (Nicholson.) 

ctSn-o-dac'-tyl-iis,  s.  [Gr.  rr«'«  (kteis), 
genit.  KTevos  (ktenos)  =  a  comb,  and  SoKruAos 
(daktulos)  =  a  finger.  So  called  because  the 
two  inner  toes  of  the  hind  feet  bear  comb- 
like  fringes,  used  by  the  animal  for  dressing 
the  fur,  and  keeping  it  clean. 

Zo<>l.  :  A  genus  of  Rodentia,  family  Goto 
dontidae.  The  tail  is  short  and  hairy. 

Incisor  teeth,  ^,  molars  £^.  The  best  known 
(species  is'  Ctenodactylus  Massonii,  Miisson's 
t'omb-rat,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ex- 
cluding the  tail,  it  is  about  nine  inches  long. 
It  is  akin  to  the  lemmings. 

Cten-6-dip' -ter-Ine,  s.  [CTENODIPTERINIJ 
An  animal  belonging  to  the  family  Ctenodip- 
terini  (q.v.). 

".    .    .    unless   Ceratodus  be  a  Ctenodipterint   • 
Huxley. 

ctSn-o-dip-ter-in  -i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  «•««  (kteu>r, 
genit.  KTfvos  (ktenos)  —  a  comb ;  Mod.  Lat. 
dipterus  (q.v.),  and  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i/ii.) 

Ichthy.  £  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crosso 
pterygidae  in  Trof.  Huxley's  classification  of 
these  fishes,  but  which  may  be  a  section  of 
the  Dipnoi.  The  dorsal  fins  are  two,  the 
scales  cycloidal,  the  pectorals  and  ventrals 
acutely  lobate,  the  dentition  ctenodont.  It 
contains  the  genus  Dipterus,  and  perhaps 
Ceratodus  and  Tristichopterus.  Dr.  Gunther 
considers  the  first  two  genera  closely  akin, 
but  Dr.  Traquair  would  place  Tristicho- 
pterus with  the  cycliferous  division  of  the 
Glyptodipterini.  Ceratodus  has  also  been 
found  to  be  closely  allied  to  Lepidosiren,  till 
lately  considered  as  an  Amphibian.  These 
are  now  placed  together  in  the  order  Dipnoi, 
which,  however,  is  reduced  by  Gunther  to  the 
rank  of  a  sub-order  of  Ganoideans.  The  genus 
Dipterus,  the  typical  genus  of  the  order,  is  of 
Devonian  age. 

ctSn'-o-dfint,  a.  &  *.    [Or.  <CT«'S  (kteis),  genit. 
(treco?  (ktenos)  =  a  comb,   and  6£ov«  (udous), 
oidcros  (odontos)  =.  .  .  .  tooth.] 
A.  As  adj.  :  Having  ctenoid  teeth. 
"...  dentition  ctenodont."— Huxley :  Qeol.  Survey 
of  Great  Britain. 

tB.  Assubst. :  An  animal  with  ctenoid  teeth. 

ctcn  6  don  -ti  dae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  KTSK  (kteis), 
genit.  (trei/os  (ktenot)  =  a  comb,  oSovv  (odous), 
genit  O&OVTOS  (odontos}  =  a  tooth,  and  Lat. 
lem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Ceramiacete, 
tribe  Cryptonemeae. 

ctcn'  o-diis,  *.    [CTENODONTIMI.J 

1.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  prob- 
ably belonging  to  the  order  Dipnoi,  and  the 
section  Ctenodopterini.  It  is  found  in  the 
coal-measures  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
and  from  the  limestone  of  Bardic'  House;  the 
latter  is  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pi 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.     »,  w-e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cteuodontidae  (q.v.). 

Cten  Old,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  m-ei's  (kteis),  genit. 
<tT6wk  (ktenos)  =  a  scale,  and  «W<K  (eidos)  = 
form.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
Ichthyology  £  Palceontology  •' 

1.  Comb-shaped,  pectinated  ;  toothed  like  a 
comb,  or  having  such  a  structure  in  some  of 
its  parts. 

"  In  the  tertiary  limestones  of  Moute  Boles  there 
•re  numerous  Ctenoitl  Ichthyolltea."— JfanteU :  Fouttt 
Of  the  Brititlt  Museum  (1851).  p.  MO. 

2.  Containing  species  with  toothed  comb- 
like  scales. 

••  Fossil  fishes  of  the  Ctmaid,  Cycloid,  and  Placoid 
orders."—  Uantell:  Fouili  <4  tin  BritiOt  Muteum, 
p.  440. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Ichthyology  £  Palceontology : 

'  1.  (Sing.):  A  fish  of  the  order  of  Ctenoids 
[2]- 

2.  (PL  Ctenoids):  An  order  of  fishes  founded 
by  Agassiz  for  those  families  which  have 
ctenoid  scales  (q.v.).  It  is  one  of  four  orders 
into  which  Agassiz  divided  fishes,  founding 
his  classification  on  the  character  of  the  scales. 
The  fossil  Ctenoids  first  began  in  the  Creta- 
ceous formation,  those  from  the  slate  of  Claris 
being  the  most  ancient  known.  They  abound 
in  the  white  chalk  of  the  South  of  England, 
and  in  that  of  Germany.  Almost  all  the 
genera,  however,  of  this  age  are  extinct. 
Ctenoids  go  on  through  the  whole  Tertiary 
period,  and  are  numerous  in  the  modern  seas. 

T  Ctenoid  scales : 

Ichthy.  £  Pa1  aeon t.  :  Scales  formed  of  plates 
which  are  toothed  or  pectinated  on  their  pos- 
terior margin  or  edge  like  a  comb.  As  the 
scales  are  imbricated,  the  loirer  over  the 
upi^r,  like  slates  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  the 
toothed  margins,  which  alone  are  presented  to 
the  touch,  make  the  scales  feel  very  rough. 
Example,  the  Perch. 

cten  oid  -e  an,  ctcn-oid  -I-an,  a.  &   t. 

(Formed  from  Mod.   Lat.   ctenoiaei,  or  Eng. 
ctenoid.] 
Ichthyology  £  Paleontology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  any  fish  of  the 
order  Ctenoidei  or  to  that  order  itself. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  A  fish  covered  with  toothed  or 
pectinated  scales. 

2.  PI. :  The  order  Ctenoidei  (q.v.). 


t  flrstappear  in  the  Cretaceous  form- 
ation."— ilanteU  :  Foailtofth*  Briruh  Muteum,  p.  440. 

Cten  old' -e-i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  KT««'C  (kteis),  genit. 
KTevos  (ktenos)  =  a  comb,  etios  (eidos)  =  form, 
and  Lat.  in.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -PI.) 

Ichthy.  £  Palceant. :  One  of  four  orders  into 
which  Agassiz  divided  the  class  of  Fishes. 
It  consists  of  those  which  have  ctenoid  scales. 
Orders  founded  on  a  single  character  are  gene- 
rally artificial,  and  this  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  is,  however,  useful  for  palseonto- 
logical  purposes,  inasmuch  as  scales  are  often 
the  only  remains  found  of  certain  fishes.  It 
is,  therefore,  retained  provisionally  for  the 
classification  of  some  fragmentary  exuviae, 
but  the  zoologist  is  prepared  to  re-classify 
each  species  when  more  of  it  is  found.  The 
Ctenoidei  are  now  merged  in  the  Teleostean 
order. 

Cten  -6-mys,  s.  [Gr.  KT««  (kteis),  genit.  KTO-O 
(ktenos)  =  a  comb,  and  ^Os  (mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  rodent  animals,  family 
Octodontid*.    The  toes  are  five  on  all  the 
feet,  the  intiermost  one  much   shorter  than 
the  others.     The  best  known  species  is  Cteno- 
mys   magellanicus.    The    body    is    brownish- 
grey,  tinged  with  yellow  ;  its  length,  7J  inches 
without  the  tail ;  the  latter  2}  inches.    The 
animal  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits 
of   Magellan,  on  the  plains  north  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  &c.,  where  it  lives  in  burrows. 

2.  Palceont. :  Mr.  Darwin  found  a  species  of 
Ctenorays  in  a  cliff  of  red  earth  of  Pliocene 
age  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, on  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 

Cten-oph  -or-a,  s.  pi  [Gr.  rrt tc  (kteis),  genit. 
irrewk  (ktenos)  =:  a  comb,  and  <f>opd  (phora), 
neut.  pi.  of  <fx>po9  (phoros)  =  bearing,  carry 
ing  ;  tfropitu  (phnreo)  —  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Actinozoa,  consisting 
of  marine  animals  which  swim  by  means  ol 


ctenophores.  [CTENOPHOBK.]  The  body, 
which  is  gelatinous  and  transparent,  is  gene- 
rally more  or  less  oval  in  form.  Most  of  the 
species  have  a  pair  of  very  extensible  filiform 
tentacles.  There  are  two  tribes,  Eurystomata 
and  Stenostomata,  the  first  containing  the 
family  Beroidse,  and  the  second  the  families 
Saccate,  Lobatse,  and  Tasniatie.  The  Cten- 
ophora are  found  in  all  seas. 

Cten-Sph'-dr-al,  a.    [Eng.  ctenophor(e) ;  -al.\ 
Zool. :  Pertaining  to  a  ctenophore ;  comb- 
bearing. 

cten-oph'-or-an,  a.  &  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  cten- 
ophora;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  Ctenophora  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Cten- 
ophora (q.v.). 

Cten  -6  phb're,  ».    [CTENOPHORA.] 

1.  Any  one  of  the  eight  ciliated,  comb-like 
plates,  used  by  the  Ctenophora  as  swimming 
organs. 

2.  A  Ctenophoran  (q.v.). 

cten  oph'-or-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ctenoph- 
orva);  Eng.  suff. -oits.)  Ctenophoran  (q.v. ). 

cten-dV-to-ma,  *.  [Gr.  (cm?  (kteis),  genit. 
KTfv»<;  (ktenos)  =  a  comb,  and  crro^a  (stoma)  — 
mouth.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  family  Ci- 
cindelidae.  The  species  -are  from  South 
America.  The  best  known  is  Ctenostoma 
macilentum,  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

cten-6s  tom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  «•«'«  (kteis), 

genit.  KTti'ds  (ktenos)  —  a  comb,  and  ord^aro 
(stomata),    pi.    of    oro/xa    (stoma)  =  mouth.] 

[CTENOSTOJtA.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  marine  Polyzoa,  order 
Gymnolamata.  It  consists  of  animals  in 
which  the  cells  arise  from  a  common  tube,  and 
the  closure  of  the  mouths,  which  are  terminal, 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  fringe  of  hairs,  from 
which  the  name  of  the  order  is  derived.  The 
consistence  of  the  cells  is  horny  or  fleshy. 

Cn.  [The  first  two  letters  of  Lat.  cuprum  = 
copper.] 

Chem. :  The  symbol  for  the  metallic  element 
copper. 

cub  (1),  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  refers  to 
Ir.  cuib  =  a  cub,  a  whelp,  and  compares  Wei. 
cenan  =  a  whelp  ;  GaeL  main  =  a  litter  of 
whelps.] 

L  Lit. :  The  young  of  certain  animals,  as 
of  a  dog,  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  iox  ;  a  puppy,  a 
whelp. 

"  I  would  ontstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look.  .  .  . 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubt  from  the  she-bear." 
Shakttp.  :  Her.  of  Ken.,  ii.  1. 

H  In  the  following  Waller  applies  the  word 
to  the  young  of  a  whale. 

"One  as  a  mountain  vast,  and  with  her  came 
A  cub,  not  much  inferior  to  his  dam." 

Waller  :  Battle  of  the  Summer  Itlandt,  87. 

2.  Fig. :  A  young  boy  or  girl.  (Used  in 
contempt  or  aversion.) 

••  O  thou  dissembling  cub  /  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case?" 
.  :  iic.'lfth  Night,  v.  L 


•  cub-drawn,  a.    Sucked  by  cubs. 

"  This  night  wherein  the  cub-drnvm  bear  would  couch. 
Shaketp.  •'  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

cub-hood,  .-'.     The  time  during  which  an 
animal  is  a  cub  or  young. 

"The  numerous  teeth  and  Jaws  in  the  cave,  ranging 
from  cub-hood  to  old  age."—  W.  Boyd  l)au>kint :  Early 
Man  in  Britain  (1880),  p.  177. 

*  cub  (2),  s.     [A  variant  of  coop  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  stall  for  cattle. 

"  And  why  are  they  not  turned  out  of  they  , 

If  vowes  may  not   be  broken?"— Confutation  of  K. 
Shaxton,  U.  vt  b.  (I54»!. 

2.  A  press,  a  cupboard. 

"The  great  leidger-book  of  the  statutes  is  to  be 
placed  in  archivis.  .  .  .  not  in  any  cut  of  the  library." 
— ArdMtHop  Laud  :  Chancellvrihip  at  Oxford,  p.  132. 

*cfib  (1),  v.t.  [Cus  (IX  «.]  To  bring  forth. 
(Applied  in  contempt.) 

*  Cuobd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid." 

Jfrgaat:  Permit,  sal  T 

*  cub   (2),  v.t.    [CUB  (2),  *.]    To  shut  up  or 
confine  ;  to  coop  up.     (Burton :  Anat.  Melon 

CUb-age,  s  [Eng.  cub(e);  -age.]  The  act  or 
process  of  determining  the  cubic  contents  ol 
a  body  ;  cubature. 


cu  ban,  ».  [Ger.  cuban,  from  Cuba,  where  ft 
occurs.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  CUBANITE  (q.v.). 

CU'-ban-lte,  ».  [Eng.,  &c.,  atiban,  from 
Cuba,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).]  [CUBAN.] 
Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  cleaving  in 
cubes.  It  is  a  bronze  or  brass-yellow  colour, 
with  a  dark-reddish  brqnze  or  even  a  black 
streak.  The  hardness  is  4  ;  the  sp.  gr.,  4 — 4'1 
or  4-2.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  39'01— 3y57  ;  iron, 
37-10 — 42-51  ;  copper,  18'23— 22  9(5.  It  occur* 
at  Barracano  in  Cuba.  (Dana  ) 

*  cu-ba'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  cubatio,  from  cubo  = 

to  lie  down.]    The  act  or  state  of  lying  down. 

*  cu'-ba-tor-jf,  a.     [Lat.   cvbatum,  sup.  of 
cubo  =  to  lie  down.]    Recumbent,  reclining, 
lying  down. 

cu'-ba-ture,  ».  [Fr.  cubatiire,  an  irregular 
formation,  on  the  model  of  quadrature. 
(Littrt.)] 

Geom. :  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of 
finding  exactly  the  solid  contents  of  any  pro- 
posed body  by  reducing  it  to  a  cube  of  equi- 
valent bulk. 

*  cubbed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.     [CUB  (1),  «.] 

*  cubbed  (2),  7x1.  par.  or  a.    [CUB  (2),  v.] 

*  cub  -bing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s.    [CUB  (1), «.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bringing  forth. 
cub  bing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  <t  *.    [Ct;s  (2),  *.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shutting  or  coop- 
in.-  up. 

cub-bridge'-head,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

A'a-ut. :  A  partition  across  the  forecastle 
and  half-deck  of  a  ship. 

CUb'-b^,  a.  &  *.     [Eng.  cub  (2),  *. ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Narrow,  close,  confined, 
cooped  up. 

C.  As  subst.  :  A  narrow,  close  or  confined 
place. 

cubby-hole,  s.  The  same  as  CUBBY 
(q.v.). 

cube,  s.  &  o.  [Sw.  kvb ;  Dan.  cubits;  Dut.  & 
Uer.  kubus  =  a  die,  a  cube,  a  cubic  number; 
Wei.  cub  =  a  mass,  a  heap,  a  cube  ;  Fr.  cube  ; 
Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  cubo;  Lat.  cubus,  all  from 
Gr.  Kii/3o$  (fcnoos)  =  a  cube.] 

A.  As  xubstantire : 

1.  Geom. ;  A  solid  figure  contained  by  six 
equal  squares ;  a  regular  hexahedron.    From 
the  simplicity  of  its  form  it  is  the  unit  for 
measuring    the    contents   of    other    solids. 
[CUBATURE,  CUBIC.]    Cubes  are  to  each  other 
as  the  tl.ird  power  of  any  of  the  lines  enclos- 
ing tlicii  sides. 

2.  A  nth.  :  The  third  power  of  a  number  ;  a 
ni.inU T  multiplied  by  itself,  and  the  product 
multiplied  again  by  the  original  number  ;  thus, 
125  is  the  cube  of  5,  for  it  is  =  5  x  5  x  5. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or  standing  in 
a  geometrical  or  arithmetical  relation   to  a 
cube  in  either  of  the  senses  described  under 

•  A.    [CUBE-ROOT.] 

2.  Cubical.    [CUBE-ORE,  CUBE-SPAR.] 

U  (1)  Duplication  of  the  cube :  [DUPLICATION). 

(2)  Leslie's  cube : 

Kat.  Phil.  :  A  cubical  canister  filled  with 
hot  water,  designed  to  be  used  in  experimenta 
on  the  reflection  of  heat. 

cube  numbers,  cube  numbers,  s.  pi. 

Arith. :  Numbers  produced  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  three  equal  factors  :  cubes  ;  thus, 
2x2x2  =  the  cube-number  8. 

H  Series  of  cube-numbers : 

Arith. :  The  cubes  of  the  natural  numbers 
taken  in  order— viz.,  1,  8,  27,  64,  126,  4c. 

cube-ore,  cube  ore,  s.  [Named  from 
the  cubical  cleavage  of  the  crystals.]  The 
same  as  PHARMACOSIDERITE  (q.v.). 

cube-root,  cube  root,  - 

Arith.,  Alg.,  <tc.  (Of  a  given  number  or 
quantity) :  A  number  or  quantity  which  twice 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;     sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-cian,  -tiaa  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  rtinn.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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multiplied  by  itself  will  have  for  the  double 
product  that  given  number  or  quantity.  Thus 
the  cube  root  of  8  is  2,  because  2x2x2  will 
make  8.  Similarly,  3  is  the  cube  root  of  27, 
and  4  of  64. 

cube-spar,  cube  spar,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Anhydrite,  which  is 
pseudomorphous  in  cubes  after  rock-salt. 

cube,  v.t.    [From  cube,  s.  (q.v.)-] 

1.  To  raise  a  number  or  quantity  to  the 
third  power. 

2.  To  ascertain  or  work  out  the  cubical 
contents  of. 

"...  other  kindi  of  material  which  are  taken  by 
the  cubic  f.wt  or  yard,  the  three  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  being  multiplied  together,  and 
the  cubical  contents  obtained  ;  such  work  is  said  to  be 
cubed."— W.  Tarn,  In  CasielCi  Technical  IVIlllMrtB', 
lit,  ii..  p.  366. 

cn'-beb,  cu'  bebs,  *.  [Dut.  kubeber;  Ger. 
kubebe ;  Fr.  cubebe  ;  Prov.  &  Sp.  cubeba ;  Port. 
cubebas ;  Ital.  kitbebe;  Low  Lat.  cubeba ;  Pers. 
kabdbah;  Hind,  kababa;  Arab,  kabdbat ;  cor- 
rupted, according  to  Endlicher,  from  Arab. 
rhababath  —  the  Butcher's  Broom  (Ruscus  acu- 
leatus).~] 

L  Sot. :  The  small  spicy  berry  of  the  plant 
or  plants  described  under  CUBEBA  (q.v.). 

2.  Pharm. :  Cubeba.  The  dried  unripe  fruit  of 
Cubeba  officinalis.  Cubebs  has  a  warm  cam- 
phoraceous  taste  and  peculiar  odour.  The 
volatile  oil  extracted  from  it  is  colourless, 
boiling  at  about  260°.  Cubebs  is  used  in  the 
form  of  tincture,  and  the  oil  is  also  used  to 
arrest  abnormal  discharges  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  urethra  and  the  bladder. 

"Aromaticks,  as  cubebf,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs, 
are  usually  put  into  crude  poor  wines,  to  give  them 
more  oily  spirits."— Flayer:  On  the  Bumourt. 

cubebs  camphor,  s. 

Chem. :  The  volatile  oil  of  cubebs,  after 
rectification  with  water,  deposits  this  com- 
pound in  rhombic  crystals,  melting  at  67°,  and 
distilling  at  150°  without  decomposition.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  brown 
resin. 

CU-be'-ba, ».    [CUBEB.] 

Bot. :  A  gcnns  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  order 
Piperacese,  tribe  Piperidw.  The  flowers  are 
dioecious,  invested  by  sessile  bracts ;  the  fruits 
contracted  at  the  base  into  what  look  like 
pedicels.  They  occur  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
ripe  .fruits  of  Cubeba  officinalis  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  also  those  of  C.  canina  and  C. 
Wallichii,  constitute  the  cubebs  of  the  shops. 
The  first  species  is  a  native  of  Java. 

cu  bob  one,  ».  [Eng.  cubeb ;  and  suff.  -ene 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  CujH<u.  An  oil  isomeric  with  oil  of 
cubebs,  I'lom  which  it  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid.  Cubebene,  heated 
to  280°  with  fifty-six  parts  of  concentrated 
hydriodicacid,  yields  pentane,  CjHij  ;  decane, 
CinHyj ;  peniadecane,  Cisttyz,  and  an  oil 
volatilising  at  about  360°. 

cti-be'b'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  cubeb;  -ic.]'  Pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from  cubelis. 

cubeblc  acid,  -. 

Chem..  :  A  resinous  bibasic  acid,  CjsH^Oy, 
melting  at  45°.  It  is  obtained  from  the  ethereal 
extract  of  cubebs.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  ;  it  forms 
salts  with  the  alkalies  which  are  soluble  in 
water.  Cubebic  acid  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  gives  a  crimson  colour. 

cu  beb  in,  «.     [Eng.  cubeb  ;  -in.} 

Chem.  :  QraH^Oin.  A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  exhausting  with  alcohol  the  pulpy 
residue  left  after  the  preparation  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  cubebs.  Cubebin  crystallises  in 
small  white  needles,  melting  at  120°.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  gives  with  cubebin  a  bright  red 
colour,  which  afterwards  changes  to  crimson. 

cubed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CUBE,  v.] 

CU'-Wc,  *  cu  bick,  cu  bic  al,  a.  [ft. 
citbique;  Sp.  cubico;  Port.  cubico;  Ital.  cubico; 
Lat.  cubicns,  all  from  Or.  xvjStirof  (kubikos)  = 
i-tiliic,  from  xv0o{  (kubos)  =  cube.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  •  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  a 
cube  ;  shaped  like  a  cube.  [II.  1.) 

"  Far  otherwise  the  Inviolable  taint*, 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanced  entire." 

Miltim  :  P.  L..  vi  8»8,  8»». 


II.  Technically  : 

1.  Geom.  (Of  solid  figures) :  Consisting  of  a 
cube  ;  having  the  properties  of  a  cube. 

2.  Arith.  £  Alg.  (Of  numbers  or  quantities)  : 
Existing  as  or  containing  the  third  power  of 
one  or  more  numbers  or  quantities. 

3.  Crystallog.  £  Min. :  Mouometric  or  tes- 
seral.    [CUBOID.] 

H  (1)  Cubic  equation : 

Alg. :  Au  equation  in  which  the  highest 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  a  cube. 

(2)  Cubic  foot: 

Geom. :  A  solid  of  the  form  of  a  cube,  mea- 
suring a  foot  each  way,  or  the  equivalent  in 
solid  contents  of  such  a  body. 

(3)  Cubic  number : 

Arith.  :  A  number  produced  by  multiplying 
a  number  by  itself,  and  then  the  product  by 
the  original  number  again  ;  or  produced  by 
multiplying  a  square  number  by  its  root.  It 
is  now  called  also  a  Cube  number. 

(4)  Cubic  quantity : 

Alg. :  The  third  power  in  a  series  of  con- 
tinued geometrical  proportionals,  as  a3  in  the 
series  a,  a3,  a3,  &c. 

CU'-blc-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  very  fine  kind  of  shalloon. 
(Ogilvie,  old  ed.) 

cu'-Wc-al,  a.    [CUBIC.] 

Cubical  system : 

Crystallog. :  A  system  in  which  the  axes  are 
rectangular.  It  is  now  merged  in  the  isometric 
system  (q.v.) 

* cu'-bic-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  cubical;  -ly.]  So 
as  to  raise  a  number  to  a  cube. 

*cu'-bic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cubical;  -ness.] 
The  state  orquality  of  being  cubical. 

CU'-bI-9ite,  s.  '  [Ger.  cubizit.  Named  from 
its  cubical  cleavage.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  ANALCITE  or  ANALCIME 
(q.v.). 

cu'-bi-cle,  s.  [Lat.  cubiculum.]  A  portion  of 
a  large  dormitory  or  bed-room  partitioned  off 
so  as  to  make  a  separate  sleeping  apartment. 
In  many  schools  the  dormitories  are  arranged 
upon  the  cubicle  system. 

*CU-bic'-U-lar,  a,.  [Fr.  cubiculaire;  Ital. 
cubicolare'=  a  groom  of  the  chamber,  from 
Lat.  cubicularius  =  pertaining  to  a  chamber, 
from  cubiculum  =  a  sleeping-place  ;  cubo  = 
to  lie  down.]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a 
chamber  or  cubicle. 

".  .  .  the  inseparable  cubicular  companion  the  king 
took  comfort  in.  —  n dwell :  Letteri,  iv.  !«. 

*  CU-blc'-U-la-ry,  a.      [Eng.    cubicular;  -y.] 

Fitted  for  th'e  posture  of  lying  down  or  re- 
clining. 

"  Custom,  by  degrees,  changed  their  cubicutary  bed! 
into  discubitory,  .  .  ."— Brovmt:  Vulgar  Errourt. 

CU'-bl-eule,  s.  [Lat.  cubiculum.}  A  bed- 
chamber, a  chamber. 

*  cu-bic'-u-16,  s.    [Lat.  cubiculum,.}    A  cubi- 
cule  ;  a  bed-chamber. 

"  We'll  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo:  go.'—Shakftp.: 
Twelfth  Nighi.  ill.  2. 

cub  I  -form,  a.  [Lat.  cubits  =  a  cube,  and 
forma  =  form,  appearance.]  Having  the  form 
or  shape  of  a  cube. 

CU-W-lS,  s.    [Lat.] 

Masonry :  The  ground  -  work,  or  lowest 
course  of  stones  in  a  building 

CU'-bfl-dse,  s.    [Lat.  cubile  =  a  couch,  a  bed, 

from  cubo  =  to  lie  down  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ose.j 

Chem. :  A  constituent  of  the  edible  birds' 

nests    of    India,    having    the   properties   of 

neutral  albuminoids. 

cu  bit,  tcu-bite,  «.  &a.  [In  Port.  cuUto; 
Ital.  cubito,  from  Lat.  cubitum,  cubitus  =  (1) 
the  elbow,  (2)  (of  length)  an  ell,  a  cubit ;  Gr. 
icv/StroK  (kiilnton)  =  the  elbow.  A  Sicilian 
Doric  word.) 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ord.  Lang.  £  Scrip. :  In  the  same  sense 
as  II.  2. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Aitat.  :  The  inner  bone  of  the  forearm, 
the  ulna. 


2.  Measures :  A  measure  of  length,  usually 
from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger,  but  to  a  certain  extent  varying  in 
different  countries. 

(1)  The  Hebrew  cubit :  This  was  called  TOM 
(ammah),  according  to  Gesenius,  from  O£t  (em) 
=  mother,  as  if  the  forearm  were  the  mother 
of  the  arm,  though  others  take  it  from  the 
Egyptian    make  =  cubit,    which   occurs    in 
Coptic  as  mahi.    It  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  the  ark  (Gen.  vi.  15,  &cA 
the  deluge  waters   (vii.   20),    the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxvi.  xxvii.),  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi.  2), 
&c.     The  cubit  varied  in  length,  so  that  it  was 
needful  to  define  which  one  was  meant ;  thus 
there  are  the  cubits  of  a  man  (i.e.,  apparently 
of  a  full  grown  man),   as  if  there  nad  been 
other  cubits,  viz.,   measured  on  boys.    The 
great  cubit  of  Ezek.  xli.  8,  is  literally  a  "  cubit 
to  the  joint,"  and  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  cubit  and  a  handbreadth  of  Ezek.  xl.  5  ; 
besides  which  the  length  of  the  cubit  evidently 
varied  at  different  periods  of  Jewish  history, 
if,    as   is  believed,  the    "first"  measure  of 
2  Chron.  iii.  3,  means  the  first  in  point  of  time, 
that  length  which  had  become  obsolete  before 
the  Chronicles  were  penned.    Arbuthnot  con- 
sidered the  Hebrew  cubit  twenty-two  inches. 
This  must  have  been  the  larger  cubit ;    the 
ordinary   one    was    probably    only   eighteed 
inches. 

(2)  Roman  cubit :  Arbuthnot  considered  this 
to  be  seventeen  and  a  half  inches. 

(3)  English    cubit :    Arbuthnot    considered 
this  to  be  eighteen  inches  (a  foot  and  a  hall). 
Lindley    defines    a    cubit,   when    used    as   a 
measure    of   length    in    botanical    books,   as 
"  seventeen  inches,  or  the  distance  between 
the  elbow  and  the  tip  of  the  fingers." 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a 
cubit  in  either  of  the  senses 
defined  under  A. 

cubit-arm,  .--. 

Her.  :  An  arm  cut  off  at  the 
elbow,  represented  as  part  of 
a  crest. 

cubit-bone,  ». 

Anat.    d;  Ord.   Lang. :   The 
bone   described  under  Cubit     CUBIT-ARM. 
II.  1. 

"  The  cubit-bone  of  the  bold  Centaur  broke." 

Dryden  :  Ovld't  Uetamart>h.,  bk.  zlL 

CUbit-fashion,  adv.     With  the  forearm, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  forefinger) 
as  a  cubit  is  measured. 
cu  bit  al,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  cubitalis.) 
A.  As  objective: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Containing  or  of  the  length 
of  a  cubit. 

i  cubital  stature."— Brounie  : 

2.  Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  cubit  or  ulna. 
*B.  As  subst. :  A  sleeve  for  the  forearm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  hand. 

cubital  artery,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  ulnar  artery. 

cubital  nerve,  ». 

A  nut. :  The  ulnar  nerve. 

*CU'-bit-Sd,  a.  [Eng.  cubit;  -td.}  Having 
the  measure  of  a  cubit. 

"The  tvrelye-cubitcd  man,  aa  Jacobus  a  Voragina 
measureth  bis  length,  .  .  ."—Sheldon:  Jfiraclei  of 
Anttchriit,  p  303. 

eu'-Wt-iis,  *.    [Lat.] 

Anat. :  The  forearm,  from  the  elbow  to  the 
hand. 

cub  less,  a.  [Eng.  cub;  -less.]  Without  or 
deprived  of  her  cubs. 

CU'-bO'-,  in  compos.  [Ijat.  cubus ;  Gr.  xu/3o« 
(kubos)  =  a  die,  a  cube,  and  o  connective.) 
Approaching  the  form  of  a  cube.  [CUBE.] 

cubo  cube,  s. 

Math. :  The  square  of  the  cube  or  the  sixth 
power  of  a  number. 

cubo  cubo  cube,  s. 

Math. :  The  cube  of  the  cube,  or  the  ninth 
power  of  a  number. 

cubo  cuneiform,    a.      Partly   cubical, 
partly  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped. 
If  Cubo-cuneiform  articulation : 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  i>*ti 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   so,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.    <iu     kw. 


cnboid— cuckoo 
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Anat. :  An  articulation  formed  by  cartila- 
ginous surfaces  which  connect  the  cuboid 
and  the  external  cuneiform  bone  of  the  lower 
limb. 

cubo  dodecahedron,  «. 
Geom.  <f  Crystallog.  :  A  combination  of  the 
cube  and  the  dodecahedron. 

cube-octahedral.  •  •. 

Geom.  it  Crystallog. :  Combining  the  forms 
of  the  cube  and  of  the  octahedron. 

cubo  octahedron,  • . 
Geom.  <t  Crystallog. :  A  combination  of  the 
cube  and  the  octahedron. 

Cnb'-old,  o.  &  *.  [Gr.  <tv'/3o?  (kubos)  =  a  cube, 
and  c!5of  (eidos)  =  form,  shape.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.  (Gen.) :  Resembling  a  cube  in  form. 

"It  deviates  from  the  cuboid  form."—  Quain :  Anat. 
(8th  etl.).  i.  116. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  CUBOID  BONE 
(q.v.). 

"  The  outer  side  of  the  third  cuneiform  articulate* 
by  a  smooth  flat  surface  with  the  cuboid."— Quatn  • 
Anal  (8th  ed  ).  i.  116. 

If  Cuboid  bone : 

Anat. :  A  bone  somewhat  cubical,  but  partly 
also  pyramidal  in  form,  situated  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot  between  the  calcaneum  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

•cuchene,  s.    [KITCHEN.] 

"CUCbil,  *cuthiL  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
forest,  grove,  or  wood. 

"  Ane  thik  aik  wod,  and  skuggy  fyrrU  stout 
Belappit  al  the  said  cuchil  about." 

Doug.  :  rirgtt,  J64,  91. 

cu-chun  9hul  ly,  cuichunchulli,  *.  [A 
Peruvian  word.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Tonidium  microphyttum,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Violacese.  It  is  a  violent 
purgative  and  emetic,  and  is  said  to  be  a  cure 
for  Elepltantiasis  tuberculata.  It  is  used  also 
as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 

•  Click  (1),  v.t.  [CUCKING-STOOL.]  To  duck  in 
the  cucking-stool.  (Roxburgh  Ballads,  i.  54.) 

dick  (2),  v.t.  [CUCKOO.]  To  cry  cuckoo. 
(Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  xiii.) 

CUCk'-en-WOrt,  *.  [From  A.S.  ticen  =  a 
chicken,  and  Eng.  sun*,  -wort  (q.v.).]  A  name 
for  Chickweed.  SteUnria  media.  (Scotch.) 

cuck'-mg,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  The  sound 
emitted  by  the  cuckoo. 

".  .  .  clucking  of  moorfowls,  cucUng  of  cuckowm, 
.  .  ."—Urguhart  •  Rabelais,  iii.  106 

'  cuck- Ing -stool.    *  cooking -stoole, 

*  cncklng  -  stoole,    *  cucking  -  stol, 

*  cucke  -  stole,  *  cuk  -  stolle,  *  kuk  - 
stole,  *  coking  -  stole,  «.     [Icel.  kuka  — 
to  go  to  stool,  fci/fcr=dnng,  ordure,  and  Eng. 
ttool.]     A  kind  of  chair  need  for  the  punish- 
ment of  scolds  or  refractory  women,  or  dis- 


CTJCKINO-STOOL. 

honest  tradesmen.  The  culprit  was  placed 
In  the  chair,  there  to  be  hooted  and  pelted  at 
by  the  mob.  It  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
ducking-stool  (q.v.).  It  was  in  common  use 
up  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Chambers 
says  that  one  was  used  at  Kingston-on-Thames 
as  late  as  A.D.  1745,  and  one  at  Cambridge  till 
1780.  Townsend  states  that  a  woman  was 
punished  by  means  of  the  cucking-stool  at 
the  former  place  in  1801.  Many  cucking- 
stools  are  still  in  existence.  It  was  called 
also  trebucket,  castigatory,  or  tumbrel ;  and 
the  term  cucking-stool,  "the  etymology  of 


which  had  become  unintelligible  to  the 
common  people  before  the  apparatus  itself 
ceased  to  be  used,  was  corrupted  into,  or 
confused  with,-  ducking-stool. 

"  These  mounted  on  »  chair-curnlc. 
Which  moderns  call  a  cuckingttool." 

Butler:  Hudibrai. 

cuck-old,   *cockc  wold,  "coke-  wold, 

•  cok-olde.  *  kuk  wald,  •  kukc  weld, 

*  koke  wold,  s.     [The  d  is  excrescent,  the 
true  form  being  cokol,  extended  to  cokolde  in 
the  "Coventry  Myst.,"  p.  120.    From  O.  Fr. 
coucol,  a  fuller  form  of  Fr.  coucou  =  a  cuckoo, 
from  Lat  cuculus  =  &  cuckoo  (q.v.).     (Skeat.) 
The  derivation  refers  to  the  fact  of  the  cuckoo 
laying  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds.  ] 

1.  The  husband  of  an  adultress  ;  one  whose 
wife  is  unfaithful. 

"  Were  you  the  clerk  that  is  to  make  me  cuckold  I" 
Shaketp.  :  tier,  of  ren.,  v.  1 

2.  A  plant,  the  Burdock,  Arctium  Lappa. 

cuckold  dock,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
plant  Arctium  Lappa. 

cuckold  -maker,  s.  One  who  has 
criminal  intercourse  with  a  married  woman. 

".  .  .  either  young  or  old, 
He  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuctoWmater." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  rill.,  T.  4. 

cuckold-tree,  s. 
Botany  : 

L  Acacia  cornigera,  a  South  American  tree. 
2.  An   East  Indian  variety  of  the  Acacia 
Dahlia,  or  Thorn-tearing  Acacia. 

cuckold's  buttons,  ».  The  fruit  of 
Arctium  Lappa. 

cuckold's  Cut,  s.  In  Roxburghshire 
the  first  or  uppermost  slice  of  a  loaf  of  bread  ; 
the  same  with  the  Loun's-piece. 

Cuckold's  Haven,  Cuckold's  Point, 

s.  Well-known  spots  on  the  -Thames,  below 
Greenwich,  which  are  often  alluded  to  by 
the  old  popular  writers.  According  to  tradi- 
tion tfiis  place  owes  its  name  to  the  discovery 
by  the  injured  husband  of  an  amour  between 
King  John  and  a  miller's  wife  at  Eltham. 
The  king,  to  escape  exposure,  was  glad  to 
give  the  miller  all  the  land  he  could  see 
between  that  spot  and  the  river  ;  and,  in 
commemoration  thereof,  granted  a  charter 
for  a  yearly  fair  at  Charlton  for  the  sale  of 
horned  cattle  and  articles  manufactured  of 
horn.  This  was  known  as  Horn-fair. 

".  .  .  run  her  husband  ashore  at  Cuckold  I  Karen."— 
Dot  :  lie  of  Guilt  (1633).  (Naret.) 

cuckold's-knot,  *. 
Naut.  :  [CUCKOLD'S-NECK.] 

cnckold's-neck,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  knot  by  which  a  rope  is  secured 
to  a  spar,  the  two  parts  of  the  rope  crossing 
each  other,  and  seized  together. 

*  cuck'-old,  v.t.    [CUCKOLD,  *.] 

1.  To  make  a  man  a  cuckold  by  criminal 
intercourse  with  his  wife. 

2.  (Of  a  wife)  :  To  wrong  a  husband  by  un- 
chastity. 

"  But  suffer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam, 
Nor  strut  in  streets  with  amazonian  pace  ; 
For  that's  to  cuckold  thee  before  thy  face.* 

Dryden  :  Ju.vena.Ci  Satire*. 

*  cuck'-old-ed,  pa.  2*""-  or  «•    [CUCKOLD,,  v.] 

*  cnck'-old-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  cuckold  ;  -ize.]   To 
make  a  cuckold  of  ;  to  cuckold. 

*  cuck'-61d-iz-ing,  a.    [Eng.  cuckoldiz(e)  ; 
•ing.]    Having  a  tendency  to  make,  or  pro- 
moting the  making  of,  cuckolds. 

"  Can  dry  bones  live  ?  or  skeletons  produce 

The  vital  warmth  of  cuckoldiziny  juice!" 

Dryden  :  Abtalom  and  AMtophei,  pt  li.    (  Latham.  ) 

*  cuck'-old-ly,  a.    [Eng.  cuckold  ;  -ly.]  Like 
a  cuckold  ;  mean-spirited,  cowardly,  sneaking. 

"  Hang  him.  poor  cuckoldly  knave  1  "  —  ShaJtetp.  : 


cuck'-old-om,  s.    [Bug.  cuckold  ;  -dam.] 
1.  The  act  of  adultery. 


2.  The  state  of  being  cuckolded. 

"  It  is  a  true  saying,  that  the  last  man  of  the  parish 
that  knows  of  his  cuckoldom,  ishinuelf-.il  rou/ftnot: 
Join  Bull. 

*  cuck'-dld-ry\  s.  [Eng.  cuckold  ;  -TV.]  The 
system  or  practice  of  making,  or  of  being 
made,  cuckolds. 


"  How  would  certain  topics,  'as  aldennanity,  cud- 
oldry.  have  sounded  to  a  Tereutian  auditory."— Lamb  : 
A'M-iyj  of  Elia  ;  Pop.  Fall. 

cuck-61-dy,  o.  The  same  as  CTJCKOIDLT 
(q.v.). 

cuckoldy-bnrs,  s.  pi.  The  fruit  of  the 
Burdock  (Arctium  Lappa). 

cuck' -00,  *  COCCOH,  *  cockou,  *  cocow. 
*  cocowe,  '  cukkow,  *  cucko,  s.  [Imi- 
tated from  the  note  of  the  bird,  as  it  is  in 
many  other  languages.  In  Sw.  kuku ;  Dut. 
koekoek ;  Ger.  kuckuck  ;  N.  L.  Ger.  kukkuk  ; 
O.  L.  Ger.  cuccuc ;  Wei.  cwcw ;  Gael,  cuach, 
cuthag ;  O.  Fr.  &  Prov.  cogul ;  Fr.  coucou  ;  8p. 
cucliUo;  Port,  cuco;  Ital.  cuccu,  cuculo ;  Lat, 
cuculus ;  Gr.  KOKKV£  (kokkux),  from  KOKKV 
(kokku),  the  bird's  cry,  though  used  only  as  an 
adv.  =  now,  quick  ;  Pol.  kukulka,  kukawka ; 
Hind,  koel,  kokila ;  Sans,  kokila.  Cf.  also  A.S. 
geac,  gox;  Sw.  gok;  Dan.  giog ;  IceL  gaukr ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  gouch;  O.  H.  Ger.  kouch.]  [GAWK, 
GOWK.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Sing. :  Cuculus  canorus,  a  well-known 
bird.  The  head  and  upper  parts  are  of  dark 
ash,  the  throat,  the  under  side  of  the  neck  and 
fore  part  of  the  breast  of  a  paler  ash  or  brown, 
the  rest  of  the  breast  and  the  belly  white, 
with  transverse  undulating  black  lines,  the 
quill  feathers  with  white  OH  their  inner  webs, 
the  tail  ash,  white,  and  black,  commingled, 
feet  yellow ;  length,  fourteen  inches.  The 
common  cuckoo  arrives  iu  Europe  during 
April,  from  Northern  Africa  and  Asia  Minor, 
its  note  ("  cue— koo  ")  being  welcomed  as  the 
harbinger  of  spring.  It  remains  only  till  about 
the  end  of  June.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  cater 


CUCKOO. 

pillars.  Jt  builds  no  nest  of  its  own,  but  de- 
posits ita  egg  iu  the  nests  of  other  birds.  When 
the  egg  is  hatched  the  young  cuckoo  uncere- 
moniously pushes  out  of  the  nest  the  actual 
offspring  of  the  foster  parent  The  American 
cuckoo  (Goccyzus  Americana)  makes  an  imper- 
fect nest,  but  occasionally  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds. 

"To  left  and  right 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills.* 

Tennyton  :  The  Gardener i  Daughter. 

(2)  PI. :  The  English  name  for  the  family 
Cuculidae,  the  sub-family  Cuculinae,  or  the 
genus  Cuculus.  (See  these  words.) 

2.  Rj. :  A  term  of  jesting  or  of  contempt 
use'l  for  an  individual  who  slavishly  echoes 
the  words  or  sentiments  of  another.  (Since 
1893  applied  specifically  to  the  more  ardent 
supporters  of  President  Cleveland  in  Congress.) 

IL  Scrip.  :  The  Cuckoo  of  Scripture,  Heb. 
fyi'ti  (schachhaph),  Lev.  xi.  16  and  Dent 
xiv.  15.  The  Septuagint  translators  render  it 
Aopof  (Jaros),  and  the  Vulgate  has  it  torus,  both 
signifying  a  gull. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  at 
resembling  the  bird  described  under  A. 

H  (1)  Ground  Cuckoos : 

Ornith. :  The  English  name  of  the  Sanro. 
therinae,  a  sub-family  of  Cuculidae. 

(2)  Hook-billed  Cuckoos : 

Ornith. :  The  English  name  of  the  sub- 
family Coccyzinse. 

(3)  Lark-heeled  Cuckoos : 

Ornith. :  The  name  for  the  genus  Centropus, 
which  is  ranked  under  the  family  Cuculidte 
and  the  sub-family  Coccyzinse.  They  have 
the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  long,  as  in  the  larks, 
whence  their  English  name.  They  are  called 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  t 
cian,  -tiaa  =  slu>n,  -tioa,  -sion  s  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zb.ua.    -tioua.  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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cuckot— cucumis 


also  Pheasant  Cuckoos  from  having  lengthened 
tails. 

(4)  Pheasant  Cuckoos  :  The  same  as  Lark- 
Jueled  Cuckoos  (q.v.). 

(5)  Typical  Cuckoos : 

Ornith.  :  A  book-name  for  the  sub-family 
Cuculinse. 
If  Obvious  compound  :  Cuckoo-like. 

cuckoo-babies,  s.     Arum  maculatum. 

cuckoo  bees,  s.  pi.  Bees  of  the  family 
Andrenidae  and  the  genus  Nomada.  They  are 
•o  called  because  instead  of  making  nests  of 
their  own  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  cells 
of  other  bees.  They  are  elegant  in  form  and 
brightly  coloured.  (Dallas.) 

cuckoo  bread,  cuckowes  brcde.  s. 

Oxalis  Acetosella. 

cuckoo  bread  and  cheese,  cuckoo's 
bread  and  cheese,  s.  Oxalis  Acetosella. 

CUCkoo  buds,  .<.    Ranunculus  bulbos-us  (?) 
"  Lady-smocks  all  lily  white. 
And  cuckoo-budt  of  v  ellow  hue." 

Shaketp.  :  Love*  Labour' t  Lott,  T.  2. 

cuckoo  clock,  s.  A  clock  in  which  the 
hours  are  sounded  by  wind  proceeding  through 
reeds  which  simulate  the  voice  of  the  bird  after 
which  it  is  named. 

OUCkoo-flies,  s.  pi.  A  name  often  given 
to  the  hymenopterous  insects  called  Ichneu- 
monides,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests 
of  other  Insects  or  in  the  bodies  of  their  larvse. 
The  eggs  when  hatched  give  egress  to  preda- 
tory larvae,  which  devour  the  insects  which 
sheltered  them  in  the  earliest  stage  of  their 
existence. 

cuckoo  flower,  *  cuckow  flower,  s. 
Various  plants,  (1)  Orchis  mascula,  (2)  Lychnis 
Flos-cuculi,  (3)  Cardamine  pratensis,  (4)  Arum 
maculatum,  (5)  Anemone  nemorosa.  Other 
plants  are  locally  called  Cuckoo-flower.  In 
the  following  example,  Messrs.  Britten  and 
Holland  believe  No.  4  (Arum  maculatum)  to  be 
the  one  intended. 

"  Where  peep  the  gaping  speckled  citckoo-Jloaert, 
Prize*  to  rambling  schoolboys'  vacant  hours.'1 

Clare :  Poemt,  p.  8. 

If  The  same  botanists  believe  that  Nares  is 
not  correct  in  supposing  the  cuckoo-flower  of 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear  to  be  the  cowslip. 

"  Nettles,  cuckoo-flower*, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds,  .  .  ." 

Shaketp. :  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

If  It  is  doubtful  which  is  Wordsworth's 
Cuckoo-flower. 

"  Here  are  daisies,  take  your  fill  I 
Pausies  and  the  cuckoo-flower." 

Wardneorth:  ForettgM. 

Tennyson's  is  obviously  Cardamine  prat  ensis. 
"And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet 
cuckoo-flowert"  Tennyton  :  May  Queen. 

cuckoo-gilliflower,  s.  Lychnis  Flos- 
euculi. 

CUCkoo  hood,  s.     Centaurea  Cyanut. 

cuckoo  -  meat,    cuckoo's  -  meat,  s. 

Oxalis  Acetosella. 

cuckoo-orchis,  s.    Orchis  mascula. 

cuckoo  pint,  *  cucko - pintell,  *  coo- 
kow-pintell,  s.  Arum  maculatum. 

"...  the  root  of  the  cuckoo-pint  was  frequently 
•Clutched  out  of  the  dry  banks  of  hedges,  and  eaten  in 
•erere  snowy  weather.*— fffttt*.'  Nat.  Bitt.  Helborne. 
let.  XT. 

cuckoo-sorrel,  "a.    Oxalis  Acetosella. 
cuckoo-spice,  s.    Oxalis  Acetosella. 

cuckoo  spit,  s. 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  secretion  from  the  froghopper,  often 
•een  on  plants.    It  contains  the  larva  of  the 
insect. 

(2)  The  insect  producing  it.     [Cuckoo-spit 
froghopper.] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Cardamine  pratensis,  because  the  food 
of  the  insect  described  under  No.  1  is  often 
upon  it. 

(2)  Arum  maculatum.    (Mascal :  Government 
of  Cattle  ;  Britten  A  Holland.) 

IT  Cuckoo-spit  froghopper:  A  homopterous 
insect,  Aphrophora  spumaria,  which  secretes 
the  cuckoo-spit  as  a  protection  to  its  larvae. 


cuckoo's  mate,  cuckoo's  maid,  s. 

A  name  given  in  many  parts  of  England  to 
the  wryneck,  from  its  appearing  about  the 
same  time  as  the  cuckoo. 

*  cuck'-6t,  s.    [Prob.  from  cuckold  (q.v.).]    A 
cuckold. 

"You  dolt,  youasse,  you  cuckot." 

Randolph :  Amynttu  (1640).    (Karet.) 

"  cue  quean,  cuck  quean,  s.  [CocK- 
QUEENE,  COTQUEAN.]  A  woman  whose  hus- 
band is  false  to  her. 

"  Now  [he]  her,  hourly,  her  own  cucquean  makes." 
B.  Jonson  :  Epigram,  26. 

*  cue  quean,  *  cuck'-queane,  v.t.    [Coc- 

y ii KAN,  s.]    To  make  a  cucquean  of. 

"  Came  I  from  France  queene  dowager,  quoth  she,  to 

pay  so  deere 

For  bringing  him  so  great  a  wealth,  ai  to  be  cuck- 
queaned  heere." 

Warner:  Albion' t  Xngl..  viii.  41. 

CU-cn'-bal-us,  s.  [Altered  from  Or.  K<JUCO$ 
(kakos)  ="  bad,  and  jSwAos  (bolos)  =  a  clod  or 
lump  of  earth.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,   order  Caryo- 

Ehyllacese,  tribe  Sileneae.  Calyx  campanu- 
ite,  petals  deeply  cleft,  stamens  10,  styles  3, 
fruit  a  globular  berry,  black  when  ripe.  Cucu- 
balus  baccifer  is  a  native  of  Continental  Europe. 
It  has  been  found  in  one  place  in  Britain,  but 
not  truly  wild. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Jelly-fishes. 

*  CU   CUbe,    S.      [CUBEBS.] 

"  Of  cucubei  there  is  no  lakke." 

land  of  Cockayne,  78. 

cu-cu'-1i-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cucuj(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Beetles.  Seven  genera 
occur  in  Britain,  but  not  Cucujus  itself. 
Sharp  enumerates  fifteen  species. 

cu -cu'-jus,  s.  [Prom  cucujo,  a  Brazilian  word 
=  a  Buprestis  beetle.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cucujidae. 

*  CU'-CUle,  s.    [Lat.  cucullus  =  a  hood,  a  cowl.] 

A  monk's  hood. 

"  Cotta,  perplex' d  with's  wife,  a  cucule  bought, 
That  dying  he  might  die  no  cuckold  thought." 
Oven :  Epiyranu  Englished  (1077).    (Kara.) 

cu-cuT-X-dcB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cucul(us),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Scansorial  Birds.  The 
bill  is  generally  slender,  with  the  upper 
mandible  curved  and  notched  at  the  tip  ;  the 
tail  is  long  and  rounded.  There  are  two  toes 
before  and  two  behind,  which  are  long  and 
unequal.  It  is  divided  into  five  families  :  (1) 
Cuculinse  (True  cuckoos),  (2)  Crotophaginse 
(Arils),  (3)  Cpccyzinse  (Hook-billed  cuckoos), 
(4)  Saurotherino  (Ground  cuckoos),  (5)  Indica- 
torinae  (Honey-guides). 

cn-cu-li'-ns8,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cucuHus),  and  fern, 
pi.  a'dj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Cuculidae. 
The  wings  are  pointed,  the  nostrils  circular, 
the  bill  slender,  convex  above ;  the  tarsus 
very  short. 

cu  cul  139  -a,  s.  [From  Lat.  cucullus  =  a 
cowl.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  family  Arcadse. 
The  shell  is  subquadrate,  ventricose ;  the 
hinge  teeth  few  and  oblique,  parallel  at  each 
end  with  the"  hinge  line.  Two  recent  species 
are  known,  from  Mauritius,  Nioobar,  and 
China ;  and  240  fossil  ones,  the  latter  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks. 

cu-cul-lar'-is,  s.  [From  Lat.  cucuUus  =  a 
hood.] 

Anat.  :  Another  name  for  the  trapezius 
muscle.  [TRAPEZIUS.] 

cu'  cul  late,    cu'  cul-lat-ed,    a.       [Lat. 
cucullatus  =  hooded  ;  cucullus  =  a  hood,  a 
cowl.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Hooded,  covered  as  with  a  hood  or  cowl ; 
cowled. 

"They  are  differently cucuUafd,  and  capuched  upon 
the  bead  And  neck."— Hroutne  :  Vulgar  Krrouri. 

2.  Having  the  shape  or  semblance  of  a  hood 
or  cowl. 

EL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Formed  like  a  hood,  as  a  cucullate 
leaf  or  nectary.  Aquilegia  vulgaris  is  an 
example. 


2.  Entom. :  Applied  to  the  prothorax  of 
insects  when  elevated  into  a  kiud  of  hood 
which  receives  the  head. 

CU'-CUl-late-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  cucullate;  -ly.] 
In  manner  or  shape  of  a  hood  or  cowl. 

cucullately  saccate,  a.  Having  a  form 
between  cucullate  and  saccate  (q.v.). 

*cu '-culled,  a.  [Lat.  cucullus  =  a  hood,  a 
cowl.]  Hooded. 

"  With  hys  venym  wormes,  hys  adders,  whelpea,  and 

snakes, 

Hys   cuculled   vermyne   that    unto   all   myschief* 
w«kes."          Bale :  Kynge  Johan,  p.  »3.    (Naret.) 

cu-cul  li-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  cucullus  =  a  hood 
or  cowl,  and  forma  =  form,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a 
hood  or  cowl.  (Balfour.) 

cu-ciil  -lus,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hood,  a  cowl,  as  worn  by 
monks. 

2.  Bot. :  A  hood  or  terminal  hollow. 

cu'-cu-lus,  *.    [Lat.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Cuculidse  and  the  sub-family  Cuculinie.  The 
bill  is  broad  at  the  base,  the  upper  mandible 
is  obsoletely  notched,  the  culmen  convex,  the 
nostrils  circular,  the  wings  long,  pointed,  the 
third  quill  longest ;  the  tarsus  very  short. 
The  species  inhabit  the  Old  World.  Cuculus 
canorus  is  the  Common  Cuckoo  (q.v.). 

cu  cum  ber .  *  cocumbcr,  *  cucumer,  s. 

[From  O.  Fr.  coucombre;  Mod.  Fr.  concumbre; 
Prov.  cogombre ;  Sp.  cohombro ;  Port,  cogom- 
bro ;  Ital.  cocomero ;  Dut.  komkommer ;  Ger. 
kukumer;  all  from  Lat.  cucumis  (ace. 
cucumerem).'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <t  Bot.  :  Cucumis  sativus.    It 
has  yellow  unisexual  male  and  female  flowera 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaf  stalks.    The  leaves  are 
large,  the  stems  weak  and  trailing.    It  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt. 
For  its  early  use  in  Egypt  see  2.     It  is  men- 
tioned   by  Virgil.    It  is  said  to  have  been 
common   in    England    during   the   reign    of 
Edward  III.,  A.D.  1327—1377.    Having  gone 
out  of  culture  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses  it 
was  re-introduced  under  Henry  VIII.  from  the 
Netherlands,  between  1509  and  1547,  probably 
about  1538.     It  has  become  a  common  garden 
vegetable  in  the  United  States  and  throughout 
European  countries. 

"  How  rucu.mbf.rt  along  the  surface  creep. 
With  crooked  bodies  and  with  bellies  deep.' 
Drj/den :  Yirgtt  ;  Georgia  iv.  181. 

2.  Scrip. :  Tb«  word,  a  plural  one,  is  Ofl^j? 
(qishuim),   which   seems    properly  translated 
cucumbers  (Numb.  xi.  5,  Isa.  i.  8).    In  Arabic 
the  cucumber  is  still  called  kisha. 

If  (1)  Bitter  cucumber  :  Cucumis  Colocynthit, 

(2)  Globe  cucumber :  Cucumis  prophetarum. 

(3)  Madras  cucumber:  Cucumis  maderasp»- 
tanus. 

(4)  Snake  cucumber :  Cucumis  JUxuosus. 

(5)  Serpent  cucumber  :  Cucumis  anguinut. 

'  (6)  Squirting  or  Spirting  cucumber  :  Ecbaliun 
agreste  (Momordica  Elaterium). 

cucumber-root,  s.  The  genus  Medeola. 
(American.) 

cucumber-tree,  *.  (1)  Magnolia  acu- 
minata,  (2)  M.  Frazeri.  (American.)  (Treat, 
of  Bot.) 

cu  cum  berts,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  cucumber,  and 
suff.  -to.] 

Bot. :  A  name  which  has  been  i  proposed  for 
the  order  Cucurbitacese  (q.v.). 

cu  cu  mi  form,  a.  [Lat.  cucumis  =  a 
cucumber,  and  forma  —  form,  shape.]  Having 
the  form  or  shape  of  a  cucumber  ;  cylindrical 
and  tapering  towards  the  ends. 

ou'-  cu  -  mis,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  cucumber 
(q.v.)'.] 

Bot.  .•  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese,  tribe  Cucur- 
bitese.  The  stigmas  are  divided  into  3  ;  ovary 
8  01  6- celled  ;  fruit  internally  pulpy,  and  many 
seeded  ;  the  seeds  with  a  thin  margin.  Cucu- 
mis sativus  is  the  cucumber  (q.v.),  C.  Melo  the 
melon,  C.  Citrullus  the  water-melon,  C.  Colo- 
cynthis  the  colocynth.  C.  Hardwickii  and 
C.  Pseudocolocynthis,  with  some  other  species, 
are  powerfully  cathartic  ;  the  melon,  C'.  Mela, 
and  C.  utilissimus,  are  much  less  so. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   ee,  03  =  e.   ey=  a.    qu     kw. 
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CU-CU-mT-tes,  s.     [Lai.  cucumia,  and  Lat. 
Buff  -ites.) 

Palceo-botany :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants, 
apparently  allied  to  Cucumis,  occurring  in  the 
London  Clay  (Eoceue)  of  Sheppey. 

cu-cur  bit,  t  cu  -cur-bite,  s.  &  a.     [Lat. 
cucurbita  =  a  gourd.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  earthen  or  glass  vessel  used  in  distil- 
lation, and  having  a  rounded  shape  like  a 
gourd ;   hence   the  name.      It  contains   the 
liquid  to  be  distilled,  and  is  crowned  by  the 
alembic.     [ALEMBIC.] 

"  I  have  for  curiosity's  sake  distilled  quicksilver  in 
•  cucurbite."— Boyle :  On  Colours. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.  Cucurbits) :  The  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  order  Cucurbitaceae  (q.v.). 

B.  As   adj. :    Pertaining   to    a    cucurbit ; 
gourd-shaped. 


"  Let  common  yellow  sulphur  be  put  iuto  a  c 
bite  glass,  upon  which  pour  the  strongest  aquafortis." 
—Mortimer. 

CTi-cur'-bl-ta,  s.  [Lat.  cucurbita  =  a  gourd.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Cucur- 
bitaceae. The  flowers  are  monoecious ;  the 
corolla  canipanulate,  yellow ;  the  petals 
united  together,  and  found  also  In  the  calyx, 
stamens,  &<•.,  in  three  bundles ;  stiginas 
three,  thick  and  two-lobed  ;  fruit  three  to  five- 
celled  ;  seeds  ovate,  compressed  ;  the  margins 
but  slightly  tumid.  Cucurbita  Pepo  is  the 
Pumpkin,  Pumpkin  Gourd,  or  Pompion 
Gourd ;  C.  ovifera  succada  is  the  Vegetable 
Marrow  or  Egg-bearing  Gourd  ;  C.  maxima, 
the  Common  Large  Gourd  or  Melon  Pumpkin. 

eu-cur-bi'-ta'-;ce-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cucurbita), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  The  Gourd  tribes,  called  by  Lindley 
Cucurbits  (q.v.);  an  order  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  sub-class  Diclinous  Exogens  and 
the  alliance  Cueurbitales.  The  flowers  are 
usually  unisexual ;  the  calyx  generally  five- 
toothed  ;  the  corolla  five-parted,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  calyx,  sometimes  fringed ; 
the  stamens  five,  either  distinct  or  in  three 
parcels,  with  long  sinuous  anthers ;  the 
ovary  inferior,  with  three  parietal  placentse  ; 
the  fruit  succulent,  with  flat  ovate  seeds  ; 
the  stem  succulent,  climbing  by  tendrils  ;  the 
leaves  often  palmate,  generally  rough  ;  the 
flowers  white,  red,  or  yellow.  Their  habitat 
is  India  and  other  tropical  countries,  whence 
some  straggle  as  far  as  Britain.  In  1846 
Lindley  estimated  the  known  species  at  270. 
The  order  contains  the  melon  and  the  cu- 
cuml>er.  There  is  a  bitter  laxative  quality 
in  the  pulp  of  them  all,  but  the  seeds  are 
sweet,  oily,  and  capable  of  forming  an  emul- 
sion. The  colocynth  is,  in  some  degree, 
poisonous.  The  order  is  divided  into  three 
tribes  :  (1)  Nhandirobese,  ( 2)  Cucurbiteae,  and 
(3)  Sicese.  For  further  details,  see  Beuincasa, 
Bryonia,  Cucumis,  Feuillsea,  Joliffia,  Monior- 
dica,  and  Trichosanthes  ;  also  Colocynth. 

cu-cur-bl-ta'-ce-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cucur- 
bitaeeus,  from  Class.  Lat.  eucurbi t(a)  =  a  gourd, 
and  suff.  -aceus.]  Pertaining  to  the  Cucur- 
bitacese ;  gourd-like. 

"  Cucurbitaceoiis  plants  are  those  which  resemble  a 
gourd  ;  such  as  the  pumpion  and  melon." — Chamber*. 

CU-CUr'-bl-tal,  a.  [Lat.  cucurbit(a)=a.  gourd, 
and  Eng.  adj. "suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  to,  ranked 
under,  or  akin  to  the  Cucurbitaceae  (q.v.). 

U  Cucurbital  alliance : 

Bot.  :  Lindley's  name  for  his  alliance,  in- 
cluding the  Gourds. 

CU-cur-bl-ta'-les,  *.  pi  [Lat.  cucurbit(a), 
and  pi.  m.  &  f.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens. 
They  have  monodichlamydeous  flowers,  in- 
ferior fruit,  parietal  placentas,  and  embryo 
with  no  albumen  whatever. 

cu-cur' -bite,  *.   {CUCURBIT.] 

on-cur-bif  -e-w,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cucurbita  =  a 
gourd,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  three  tribes  into  which  the 
Cucurbitacese  are  divided.  [CUCURBIT ACE.S.] 

Cu-cur-bi-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  cucurbita)  —  a 
gourd,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Shaped  like 
the  seeds  of  a  gourd. 

cu-cur  bit- u -la,  s.  [Lat,  dimin.  from 
cucurbita  =  (l)"a  gourd,  (2)  a  cupping-glass.] 
A  cupping-glass. 


IT  The  cucurbitula  cruenta  is  designed  to 
draw  blood.  The  cucurbitula  sicca  is  for  dry 
cupping,  and  is  a  local  vacuum  apparatus. 
The  cucurbitula.  cum  ferro  is  armed  with  iron. 
(Knight.) 

cu-curd,  s.  [Ety'm.  unknown.]  A  plant, 
Bryonia  dioica  (?).  (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

cud,  code,  '  cuddc,  cude,  qucde, 
*  quide,  s.  [A.8.,  connected  with  A.S. 
ceowan  —  to  chew.] 

1.  That  food  which  is  deposited  by  rumi- 
nating animals  in  the  first  stomach,  thence 
to  be  drawn  and  chewed  over  again  at  leisure. 

"  Nevertheless  these  shall  ye  not  eat  of  them  that 
chew  the  cad,  or  of  them  that  divide  the  hoof :  as  the 
camel,  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not 
the  hoot.'— Leo.  xi.  4. 

2.  A  quid  or  lump  of  tobacco  chewed  in  the 
mouth.    [QuiD.] 

If  To  chew  the  cud : 

(1)  Lit. :   To  chew  a  second  time  the  food 
deposited  in  the  first  stomach  of  ruminating 
animals. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  ruminate,  to  ponder,  to  reflect 

cud  (2),  s.    [GOODIE.]     A  small  tub.    (Scotch.) 

Cud  (3),  ».  [A  contract,  of  cudgel  (q.v.).]  A 
strong  staff,  a  cudgel. 

"  Brave  Jessy,  wi'  an  etnach  cud, 
Than  gae  her  daddie  sic  a  thud., 
As  gar  d  the  hero  squeel  like  wud." 

Taylor :  S.  Pomu,  p.  M. 

cud,  v.t.    [CUD  (3),  *.]    To  cudgel. 

cud' -bear,  s.    [For  etym.  see  extract.] 

L  The  name  given  in  Scotland  to  a  crimson 
dye  manufactured  by  heating  certain  lichens, 
especially  Lecanora  tartarea,  with  an  alkali. 
Glasgow  was  the  first  place  of  its  manufacture, 
and  the  lichens  were  collected  principally  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island.    Now  they 
come  chiefly  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 
2.  The  lichen,  Lecanora  tartarea,  itself. 
"  At  Glasgow  it  is  called  c.td  bear—*  denomination 
which  it  has  acquired  from  a  corrupt  pronunciation 
of  the  Chrirtiau  name  of  the  chemist  who  first  em- 
ployed it  on  the  great  scale  (Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon) ;  at 
least  it  it  the  principal  species  used  in  the  cud  bear 
manufacture."— Edin.  Encycl.,  lii.  738. 

*  cud  -den,  *  cud-din,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful : 
perhaps  related  to  cuddy  (1).J 

1.  A  clown,  a  stupid  lout,  a  blockhead. 

"  I'he  slavering  cuddm,  uropp'd  upon  his  staff, 
Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  laugh." 

Dryden :  Cymon  t  Iphigenia.W,  180. 

2.  The  coal  fish,  Meriting  us  carbonariu*. 

cud  -die  (1),  s.    [CUDDY.] 

cud  -die  (2),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  The  coal- 
fish. 

"The  fish  which  frequent  the  coast  are  herrings, 
ling,  cod,  skate,  mackerel,  haddocks,  flounders,  sye,  and 
cuddtei."—P.  Darinish:  Sky,  Statitt.  Ace.,  iii.  131. 

CUd  -die  (3),  s.  [A  dimin.  of  cud  (2),  s.]  A 
small  basket  made  of  straw. 

cud  -ding,  s.    [Gael,  evdan.]    The  char. 

"  In  both  loch  and  river  IDoou]  there  are  salmon,  red 
and  white  trout*,  and  cuddings,  or  chair."— P.  Straiton: 
Ann.  Statitt.  Ace.,  iii.  55'.'. 

cud' -die,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent  formed  from 
Mid.  Eng.  couth  =  well-known,  familiar.  Mid. 
Eng.  kuththen  (=  couthen),  with  the  sense,  to 
cuddle,occurs  in  Will.  o/Palerne,  1101.  (Sktat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cover,  to  squat,  to  lie  close. 

"  Have  you  mark'd  a  partridge  quake, 
Viewing  the  tow'riug  falcon  night 
She  cuddles  low  behind  the  brake  ; 
Nor  would  she  stay,  nor  dare  she  fly."   Prior. 

2.  To  join  in  an  embrace. 

"  I  wat  na  how  it  came  to  pass, 
She  cuddled  in  wi'  Jonnfe." 

Ramsay :  Poem,  i.  273. 

B.  Trans. :  To  embrace,  to  hug,  to  fondle. 
cuddle-me-to-you,    s.      [CoLL-iac-To- 

YOD.] 

cud'-dlie,  *.  [Prob.  from  cuddle,  v.  (q.v.).] 
A  whispering  or  secret  muttering  among  a 
number  of  people. 

cud-doch,  quoyach,  s.  [Qumr.]  (Scotch.) 
A  young  cow  or  heifer  of  a  year  old. 

*  cud  -dum,  s.     [Fr.  coutume  =  custom.]    A 
custom.    (Scotch.) 

cud  dum,  cnd-dem,  v.t.    [CUDDUM,  *.] 

1.  To  tame  or  make  tractable. 


2.  To  make  sociable,  to  domesticate. 
"  Well,  aunt,  ye  please  me  now,  well  mat  ye  thrive  1 
Gin  ye  her  cuddum.  111  be  right  belyve. 

Rou:  Helenort,p.  10. 

cnd-dum,  a.    [CUDDUM,  v.}    Tame,  tractable. 

cud'-dy  (1),   cud  -die,  s.    [An  abbreviation 
of  Cuthbert.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  donkey,  an  ass.    (Scotch.) 


"  While  studying  the  pora  ati 
suffered  every  caddie  upon  th 


in  Euclid,  he 
on  to  trespass 
" 


of  Mid-Lothian 

2.  Fig.  :  A  stupid  fellow,  a  blockhead,  a 
lout. 

"...  to  a  boothf  ul  of  country  cuddies." 

Bood  :  Mia  XWmaruegg. 

cud'-dy  (2),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  probably  of 
East-Indian  origin.] 

1.  Nautical  : 

(1)  The  cook-house  or  galley  of  a  vessel. 

(2)  A   small  double-decked  portion  of  a 
canal-boat  or  lighter,  forming  a  cabin  for  the 
crew. 

2.  Itech.  :  A  lever  mounted  on  a  tripod  for 
lifting  stones,  levelling  up  railroad-ties,  AJC.  ; 
a  lever-jack.    (Knight.) 

ciid'^dy  (3),  s.  [CUDDIE  (2),  «.]  Gadus  carbo- 
narius,  the  Coalfish. 

"  The  cuddy  is  a  fish,  of  which  I  know  not  the  philo- 
sophical name."  —  Johnson:  Journey  to  the  Western 

aim. 

*  cude  (1),  s.    [CUD  (l),  *.) 

*  cude  (2),    *  cud  (2),  *.     [Wei.  cuddio  =  to 
cover.]    A  chrism-cloth  (q.v.). 

"The  Karl  of  Eglington  carried  the  salt,  the  Lord 
Semple  the  cude.  and  the  Lord  Ross  the  bason  and 
ewer."—  Spotnoood,  p.  IV!. 

cude  cloth,  s.    A  cude  or  chrism-cloth. 

"  Cude,  cudc-cloth,  a  chrysom,  or  face-cloth  for  a 
child.—  Probably  Gude-cloth,  Le.  Hod'  t  cloth,  or  the  holy 
piece  of  linen,  used  in  the  dedication  of  the  child  to 
God."—  Cowel. 

*  cude,   a.      [Prob.  from  Dan.  kwide  =  fear.] 
Hare-brained. 

*  cudeigh,  s.    [Gael,  cuideachadh  =  a  helping  ; 
cuid  =  a  share.]    A  bribe,  a  gift,  a  premium, 
extra  payment. 

"  With  a  cudeigh.  and  ten  per  cent., 
Lay  in  my  hands. 

Bamtay  :  Pomu,  L  SO*. 

CUdg'-el,  s.  [Wei.  cogyl,  cogail  ;  Gael,  cuigeal  ; 
Ir.  cuiyeal,  coigeal.]  A  short  club  or  thick 
stick,  a  bludgeon. 

"  The  ass  was  quickly  given  to  understand,  with  a 
good  cudgel,  the  difference  betwixt  the  one  playfellow 
and  the  other."—  L'  Estrange. 

U  To  cross  the  cudgels  :  To  forbear  the  con- 
test, from  the  practice  of  cudgel-players  to  lay 
one  over  the  other. 

"...  either  to  crou  the  cudgels,  or  to  be  baffled  in 
the  conclusion.'  —L'  Estrange. 

cudgel-play,  s.    Fighting  with  cudgels. 

"  Near  the  dying  of  the  day 
There  will  be  a  cudgel-play, 
Where  a  coxcomb  will  be  broke, 
Ere  a  good  word  can  be  spoke." 

Wittt  Recreations  (1C44).    (Ar«ra.) 

cudgel-proof,  a.  Able  to  resist  a  blow 
of  a  cudgel. 

"  His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff, 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proof." 

Butler:  Hudibrus. 

cudg'-el,  v.t.  [CUDGEL,  s.]  To  beat  with  a 
cudgel. 

"  Sometimes  he  was  knocked  down  ;  sometimes  h« 
was  cudgelled."—  Macaulay  :  Hat.  Eiig.,  ch.  xii. 

H  To  cudgel  one's  brains  :  To  puzzle  about 
anything  ;  to  labour  long  and  earnestly  to 
discover  something. 

"  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it  ;  for  your  dull 
ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating  .  .  ."— 
SHaketp.  :  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

cudg-elled,   *  cudg-eld,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[CUDGEL,  V.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Beaten  with  a  cudgel  ;  thrashed. 

2.  Fig.  :  Embroidered  thickly. 

".  .  .an  Irish  footman  with  a  jacket  cudgeld  down 
the  shoulders  and  skirts  with  yellow  or  orenge  tawny 
lace.  .  .  ."—Taylor:  Worket  (1630).  (Naret.) 

CUdg'-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  cudgel;  -er.]  One 
who  beats  another  with  a  cudgel. 

"  They  were  often  liable  to  a  night-  walking  cudgelifr, 
.  .  ."  —  Milton  :  Apol.  for  Smectym. 

cudg'-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CUDGEL,  ».] 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-clan,  Han  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tioa,  sion  =  zhun.      -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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oudle— cuirie 


A.  A  &.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A*  sutet. :  The  act  of  beating  with  a 
cudgel ;  the  state  of  being  cudgelled. 

"...  proud  of  an  heroic  cudgelling, . .  ."—ShaXesp.  : 
TroU.  t  Creu.,  ill.  8. 

•cudle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Some  kind  of 
small  sea-fish. 

"  Of  round  flab,  there  are  britt,  spratt,  cudlet,  eel*."— 
Carew. 

cud -weed,  *eiid-weede,  s.  [Etym.  of 
first  element  dmibtful.] 

Botany : 

L  The  English  name  of  Gnaphalium  sylrnti- 
cum.  Used  chiefly  In  Yorkshire  and  Northum- 
berland. 

2.  The  English  book-name  of  the  genus 
Gnaphalium. 

H  Sea. cudweed:  A  book-name  for  Diotit 
maritima. 

cud'-wort,  *.  [Eng.  cud,  and  suff.  -wort.]  A 
composite  plant,  Filago  germanica. 

QUO  (1),  *.  [O.  Pr.  coe ;  Pr.  queue  —  a  tail,  from 
Lat.  cauda,  coda.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

L  The  tail  or  end  of  anything,  as  the  long 
eurl  of  a  wig. 

2.  A  curl,  a  twist.  (See  example  under 
Cue,  v.) 

IL  Figuratively : 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

"  .  .  .  you  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  met  and  all 
Plramus  enter,  your  cut  is  past;  it  is  '  never  tire.'"— 
Bhakesp. :  Midsummer  Xiahfs  Dream,  ill.  L 

2.  A  hint,  intimation,  or  direction. 

"'The  Whig  papers  are  very  subdued,'  continued 
Mr.  Rigby.  Ah  !  they  have  not  the  cue  yet,'  laid 
Lord  Eskdale."— Disraeli :  Coningsby,  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 

3.  The  part  which  any  person  is  to  play. 

"Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter."        Shaketp. :  Othello,  i.  2. 

4.  A  humour,  disposition,  or  turn  of  mind. 

"  My  uncle  was  in  thoroughly  good  cite."— Die/cent  : 
ndacick,  ch.  xlix. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  A  staff  with  the  end'  of  which 
the  billiard  ball  is  struck.     It  is  usually  shod 
with  vulcanite  or  leather.    This  end  is  known 
as  the  tip. 

2.  Theatr. :  The  last  words  of  a  speech,  which 
the  player  who  answers  or  follows  waits  for, 
and  regards  as  an  intimation  to  begin. 

8.  Old  Arm. :  A  support  or  rest  for  a  lance. 

cue-ball,  a.    Piebald,  skewbald. 

"  A  gentleman  on  a  cue-ball  horse  was  coming  slowly 
down  the  hill"— BUickmare :  lama  Doone,  ch.  xxxix. 

cue-fellows,  >.  pi.  Players  who  act  to- 
gether. 

"You  have  formerly  heard  of  the  names  of  the 
priests,  graund  rectors  of  this  comedle,  and  lately  of 
the  names  of  the  devils,  their  cue-/eUow,s  in  the  play." 
Decline  of  Popiih  Impatt.,  H.,  2.  (If ares.) 

*  cue  (2),  »  cu,  s.      [Q  should  seem  to  stand 
for  quadrans,  a  farthing  ;  but  Mirishew,  who 
finished  his  first  edition  in  Oxford,  says  it  was 
only  half  that  sum,  and  thus  particularly  ex- 
plains it:   "Because  they  set  down  in  the 
battling  or  butterie  bookes  in   Oxford    and 
Cambridge,  the  letter  q  for  half  a  farthing ; 
and  in  Oxford  when  they  make  that  cue  or  q 
a  farthing,  they  say,  cap  my  q,  and  make  it  a 
farthing,  thus  J.    But  in  Cambridge  they  use 
this  letter,  a  little  f ;  thus  f,  or  thus  s,  for  a 
farthing.    He  translates  it  In  Latin  cakulut 
panit."    (Narei.).~] 

L  A  half-farthing. 

"  Cu,  halfe  a  farthynge,  or  q.  (cm  P.)    Calcui.  minu- 

2.  A  small  portion  of  bread  or  beer  ;  a  term 
formerly  current  in  both  the  English  univer- 
sities, the  letter  q  being  the  mark  in  the  but- 
tery books  to  denote  such  a  piece. 
"To  size  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fee*. 
With  kidneys,  rumps,  and  cuts  of  single  beer." 
Beaum.  i  Fletch.  :  Wit  at  several  Weaporu,  it 

IT  Mr.  Way,  in  his  note  in  the  Prompt.,  s.  v. 
Cue,  suggests  that  cue  or  q  may  have  been  an 
abbreviation  for  "  calcus,  quarto,  pars  doli." 

*  Cue,  v.t.    [Cue  (2),  «.]    To  curl,  to  twist. 

"They  separate  It  into  sm-11  locks  which  they  woold 
or  cut  round  with  the  rind  of  a  small  plant,  .  .  ."— 
Coo*.-  Voyage,  voL  IT.,  bk,  lit,  ch.  vt 

ene'-fet,  s.  [Eng.  cue,  (IX  s. ;  -ist.]  A  billiard 
player.  (Slang.) 


cue  is  tic,  a.    [Eng.  cueist ;  -ic.]    Pertain- 
ing to  billiard  playing.    (Slang.) 


*  cu-er'-po,  *.    [Sp. ,  from  Lat.  corpus  =  the 
body.]    The  body ;  hence,  in  cuerpo  —  to  be 
without  an  upper  cloak  or  coat,  so  as  to  discover 
plainly  the  shape  of  the  body. 

"  Exposed  In  cuerpo  to  their  rage, 
Without  my  arms  and  equipage." 

Butler:  Hudibra*. 
CUff  (1),  S.      [CUFF,  V.] 

1.  A  blow  with  the  fist ;  a  box,  a  stroke. 

"The  mad-braln'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest" 
Shakesp. :  Taming  of  Shrew,  HI.  2. 

2.  A  blow  or  stroke  of  any  kind,  a  buffet. 

"The  billows  rude,  rouz'd  into  hills  of  water, 
Cuff  after  cuff,  the  earth's  green  banks  did  batter." 
i/irrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  619. 

If  (1)  To  be  at  cuffs :  To  fight,  to  quarrel. 

"Their  own  sects,  which  now  lie  dormant,  would  be 
soon  at  cuffs  again  with  each  other  about  power  and 
preferment"— Swift. 

(2)  To  go  to  cuffs :  To  come  to  blows,  to  begin 
to  fight. 

" .  .  .  it  is  an  odd  kind  of  revenge  to  go  to  cufft  in 
broad  day  with  the  first  he  meets,  .  .  .'—Swift: 
Apology;  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

cuff,  v.t.  &  i.    [Sw.  kuffa  =  to  thrust,  to  push. 
Wedgwood  refers  to  "  Hamburg,  ku/en  —  to 
box  the  ears."] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  with  the  fist ;  to  box. 
"...  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword." 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Xight,  ill.  4, 

*  2.  To  strike  with  the  talons  or  wings. 

"The  dastard  crow  that  to  the  wood  made  wing. 
With  her  loud  kaws  her  craven  kind  does  bring, 
Who,  safe  in  numbers,  cuff  the  noble  bird." 

Dryden. 

3.  To  strike  or  buffet  in  any  way. 

"  Cuffed  by  the  gale." 

Tennyson. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  fight,  to  scuffle,  to  come 
to  blows. 

"  Clapping  farces  acted  by  the  court, 
While  the  peers  cuff  to  make  the  rabble  sport." 
Dryden :  Juvenal. 

*  Cliff  (2),  s.     [CHUFF.]    An  old  miser. 

"What,  with  that  rich  old  cuff  I"— Bailey  :  Collog. 
of  Erasmus,  p.  371.  (Dartet.} 

cuff  (3),  *  coffe,  *  cuffe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Cf.  coif.} 

1.  A  glove  or  mitten. 

"Cuffe,  glove,  or  meteyne  or  mitten.  Slittn."— 
Prompt.  Part. 

2.  The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve  of  a  coat, 
shirt,  &c. 

"  Bipe  are  their  ruffes,  their  ruffes,  their  beards,  their 
gaite."  B.  Jonton  :  The  New  Cry,  Epig.  92. 

3.  A  linen  band  worn  loose  over  the  wrist- 
band of  a  shirt. 

" .  .  .  he  would  visit  his  mistress  in  a  morning  gown 
band,  short  cufft,  and  a  peaked  beard."— Arbuthnot. 

cuff  (4),  s.  [SCRUFF.]  The  fleshy  part  of  the 
neck  behind  ;  the  scruff. 

"  Her  husband,  seizing  his  grace  by  the  cuff  of  the 
neck,  swung  him  away  from  her  .  .  ."—B.  Oilhaize, 
L8L 

cuffed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  o.     [Curr,  v.] 

cuffed  (2),  a.  [Eng.  cuff  (3),  s.  ;  -ed.]  Wear- 
ing or  furnished  with  cuffs. 

cuf-f  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [CUFF,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  striking  with  the 

hand  or  otherwise  ;  buffeting. 

*  CUf'-fle,  v.i.     [A  freq.  of  cuff,  v.  (q.v.)]    To 
cuff  or  strike  frequently. 

"  Now  cuffliny  close,  now  chasing  to  and  fro." 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  IV.  iv.  2». 

Cu'-fic,  a.  [Arab.  Cufa.  See  def.)  Pertain- 
ing to  Cufa,  a  town  founded  by  Omar  I.,  in 
A.D.  637,  the  ruins  of  the  Parthian  capital 
Ctesiphon  having  been  largely  used  for  the 
purpose.  Used  also  to  note  the  Arabic  letters 
of  the  time  of  Mohammed,  in  which  the  Koran 
was  written. 

cu'-gnar,  *.    [COUGAR.] 

cui  bo  no,  phrase.  [Lat.=  for  whose  good 
or  benefit  (is  it  ?).]  For  whose  benefit. 

"For,  what  of  all  thist  what  good?  cui  bonot"— 
It]:.  Andrews:  Serm.  when  Dean  of  West.  (1604). 

CUi-chun-chuT-li,  «.  [A  Peruvian  word 
(?).]  A  plant,  Innidium  microphyllum.  Its 
root  is  emetic  and  purgative. 


cuif,  s.    [Icel.  kveif.]    A  blockhead,  a  ninny. 


cuin  age  (cu  as  kw),  s.  [A  corruption  of 
coinage  (q.v.).]  Tlie  stamping  of  pigs  of  tin 
by  the  proper  officer  with  the  arms  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

*  cuinyeoure,  s.    [COINER.]    The  master  of 
the  mint.    (See  instance  under  CUINYIE,  v.) 

*  cuinyie,  v.t.    [COIN,  v.]    To  coin ;  to  strike 
money. 

"That  the  cuinyeouris  vnder  the  pane  of  deid, 
nouther  cuinyie  Uemy.  nor  vther  that  is  cryit  till 
haue  cours  in  the  land,  nor  yit  vi.  d.  grotls.  —  Act* 
Jot.  II.  1466,  c.  64.  (ed.  u.66). 

*  cuinyie,  s.    [COIN.] 

1.  Coin,  money. 

".  .  .  sail  forge  money,  and  cuinyie  to  seme  the 
kingis  lieges.'1— Acti  Jos.  IV.  1489,  c.  84  (ed.  1566). 

2.  The  mint. 

".  .  .  the  siluer  wark  of  this  real  me,  quhilk  1* 
brocht  to  the  cuinye,  .  .  ."—Acts  Jot.  If.  1489,  c.  84 
(ed.  1566). 

*  cuinyie-housc,  s.    The  mint 

"The  valoure  of  money,  sauld  in  the  cuiiiyU-hoiiie, 
•uld  be  modified  be  Goldsmithes."— Xkene :  Index  to 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

cui  rass  (cui  as  kwl),  *  cu-race,  s.    [O. 

Fr.  cuirace;  Fr.  cuirasse  ;  Ital.  corazza ;  Sp. 
coraza,  from  Low  Lat.  coratia,  coratium,  from 
corium  =  leather,  hide  ;  Fr.  cuir.] 

1.  Mil. :  Armour  for  the  body ;  formerly  of 
leather,  but  now  of  metal.    It  consists  of  a 
breast   and    a   back -plate,    lapping   on    the 
shoulders  and  buckled  together  beneath  the 
arms.    It  succeeded  the  hauberk,  or  coat-of- 
mail,  and  the  hacqueton,  or  padded  leather 
jacket,  about  1350.    It  has  survived  all  other 
1'orms  of  defensive  armour  for  the  body,  being 
yet  in  use  in  the  heavy  cavalry  of  some  Euro- 
pean armies.     The  surcoat  or  jupon,  which 
usually  covered  the  former  styles  of  armour, 
was  laid  aside  about  the  time  the  cuirass  was 
adopted,  say  the  reign  of  Edward  III.     The 
early  cuirass  of  the  Greeks  was  of  linen,  which 
was  afterwards  covered  with  plates  of  horn. 
Those  of  the  Roxalani  were  made  of  leather 
with    thin    plates    of    iron.      The    Persians 
wore  a  similar  cuirass.     The  Romans  intro- 
duced flexible  bands  of  steel,  folding  over  one 
another  during  the  flexure  of  the  body.    The 
Roman    hastati  wore  chain-mail  (hauberks). 
The  same  nation,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  used 
the  back  and  breast- plate.     (Knight.) 

Napoleon  had  several  regiments  of  cuiras- 
siers. The  first  act  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  that  an  immense  body  of  French  cuiras- 
siers swept  across  the  plain  to  embarrass  the 
British  army  in  its  formation.  Most  European 
powers  have  cavalry  similarly  equipped  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  army.  The  cuirass  has 
been  partially  in  use  in  the  British  army  since 
about  A.D.  1216.  Only  three  regiments  now 
wear  cuirasses — viz.,  the  1st  and  2nd  Life 
Guards  and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue. 

"  We  have  forgotten  one  thing,  a  minus  for  your- 
self."— Macau/ay:  Bitt.  E-ng.  ch.  xil. 

2.  Ship-building:  A  sheathing  or  skin   of 
iron  plates  with  which  ironclads  are  armed. 

"...  with  a  cuirass  of  iron  plates  about  four-and-a- 
half  inches  thick."— Brit.  Quart.  Km.,  April,  1873,  vol. 
Ivii.,  p.  92. 

cni-rassed'  (cui  as  kwi),  a.  [Eng.  cuirass; 
•ed.} 

1.  Mil. :  Armed  with  or  wearing  a  cuirass. 

2.  Ship-building :  Sheathed  or  coated  with 
iron  plates. 

"  The  first  completed  cuirasied  vessels  in  the  world." 
—Brit.  Quart.  Ken.,  April,  1873,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  90. 

cui  ras  sier  (cui  as  kwl),  s.  [Fr.  &  Ital. 
corazziere;  Sp.  cpracero ;  Port,  cpuraceiro,]  A 
soldier  armed  with  a  cuirass. 

"  And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier."   Scott  :  Kokeby,  I.  6. 

*  cuir-bdu-fl-ly,  *  cuir-bou-Il-ly  (cuir 

asqwe'r),  *  quyr-boilly.  *qwyr-bolle, 

s.  [Fr.  =  boiled  leather.]  Leather  softened 
by  boiling  or  soaking  in  hot  water,  so  that 
it  might  take  any  required  shape,  after  which 
it  was  dried  and  became  exceedingly  stiff  and 
hard.  Froissart  tells  us  that  the  Saracens 
covered  their  targes  with  "cuir  bouilli  de 
Cappadoce."  It  was  used  for  many  purposes, 
such  as  shields,  sword-sheaths,  pen-cases, 
purses,  &c. 

"HU  Jambeux  were  of  guyrboilly.' 

Chaucer :  ilime  of  Sir  Thopat,  2,OM> 

*  cuirie,  «.    [Fr.  tcurie.]    Stable,  mews. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule*  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  «  =>  e.    ey  =>  a.   qu  -=  Jew, 


cuish— cullionly 
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"  The  King  of  France  caused  his  Mr.  Stabler  to  pau 
to  hi*  cuirie,  where  hl»  great  horse  were,  .  .  ."— 
Pittoottie,  p.  159. 

•cuish,  cuisse  (pr.  kwis),  s.  [Fr.  cuisse; 
Ital.  coscia,  from  Lat.  coxa  -  the  hip.] 

Old  Armour :  Defensive  armour  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  thighs. 

"  And  all  his  greaves  and  cuiues  dash'd  with  drop* 
Of  onset    .    .    ."         Tennyton  :  ilortt  <f  Arthur. 

•  cuish  yn  (cuish  as  kwish),  s.    [O.  Fr. 
cumin.]    A  cushion. 

cul-sine'  (cul  as  kwi),  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
coqvina  =  a  kitchen.] 

1.  A  kitchen. 

2.  A  style  or  manner  of  cooking. 

cuis-sarts  (cuis  as  kwis),  s.  pi.  [Fr. 
cuisse  =  the  thigh.] 

Ancient  armour:  Small  strips  of  iron  plats 
laid  horizontally  over  each  other  round  the 
thigh  and  riveted  together.  They  were  worn 
by  troopers. 

*  cuisse,  s.    [CUISH.] 

*cuis-ser,  *cusser,  *.  [COURSER.]  A 
stallion.  (Scotch.) 

•        "  Without,  the  caisseri  prance  and  nicker, 
An'  o'er  the  leerig  scua." 

Ferguum :  Potmt,  ii.  28. 

*Cuit  (IX  3.    [CTJTE,  s.]    The  ankle. 

•'  Oif  me  the  coppie  of  the  King's  cuitttt. 
And  ye  sail  ae  richt  sone  quhat  I  can  do.' 

Lyndtay :  S.  P.  Rcpr..  ii.  237. 

*CUlt  (2),  s.  [O.Fr.  =  prepared,  dressed.]  A 
sort  of  sweet  wine. 

"  Preserved  in  cuit  or  incorporat  with  hony."— /7o{- 
land:  Pliny,  xix.  5.  (Daviei.) 

CUit'-I-kln,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  cuit  =  the 
ankle.]  A  gaiter. 

•cuit-le,  *cuit-tle,  v.t.    [KITTLE.] 

1.  To  tickle. 

"  And  m  on  y  a  weary  cast  I  made. 
To  cuittle  the  muir-fowl's  tail" 

Scott .-   Wurerley,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  wheedle,  to  hoax. 

".  .  .  the  mode  in  which  he  had  cuitltd  up  the  daft 
young  English  squire."— Scott .-  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxiv. 

cii'-ju-mar-y,  s.  [From  the  specific  name 
of  the  plant.]  For  def.  see  the  compound. 

cujumary  beans,  *.  pi.  The  fruit  of 
Aydendron  Uujumary,  a  lauraceous  plant. 

*cuk-stoole,  "cuk-stule,  s.  [CUCKINQ- 
STOOL.]  A  toadstool. 

CUl  -age,  s.  [Fr.  cul  =  the  breech.]  The  lay- 
ing up  a  ship  in  the  dock  to  lie  repaired. 

cul  an-tril'-lo,  s.    [A  Chilian  word.] 

Sot.  :  The  genus  Tetilla  (q.v.),  which  is 
ranked  under  the  Francoaceae. 

CU  lasse  ,s.     [Fr.=  the  breech  of  a  gun.) 

Diamond-cutting :  The  lower  faceted  portion 
of  a  brilliant-cut  diamond,  which  is  embedded 
in  the  setting,  or  is  below  the  girdle.  The 
culasse  has  twenty-four  facets,  which  occupy 
the  zone  between  the  girdle  and  the  collet  or 
culet.  [BRILLIANT.] 

Cul  de'-an,  a.  [Eng.  Culdee ;  -an.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Culdees  ;  as  a 
Culdean  abbey,  Culdean  doctrines. 

Cul  dees,  s.  pi.  [Apparently  an  abbreviation 
and  corruption  of  Lat.  cul(tores)  Dei  =  wor- 
shippers of  God,  or  from  Gael,  gille  De  =  ser- 
vants of  God,  or  from  GaeL  cuil,  ceal  =  a 
sheltered  place,  a  retreat.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  name  which  seems  originally 
to  have  beon  given  to  certain  Christians  who, 
in  the  early  centuries,  fled  from  persecution 
to  those  districts  of  Scotland  which  were 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  One 
of  their  number,  Columba,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  from  Ireland  and  of  royal  extraction, 
founded  the  monastery  or  abbey  of  lona,  the 
date  assigned  to  the  event  being  A.D.  563. 
They  founded  other  semi-monastic  houses  at 
Dunkeld,  Abernethy,  Arbroath,  Brechin, 
Monymusk,  Lindisfarne,  and  St.  Andrews, 
each  establishment  having  twelve  monks  with 
a  president.  lu  the  time  of  keeping  Easter 
they  followed  the  Eastern  and  not  the  Western 
Church,  till  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  in  the 
year  A.D.  662,  when  the  Culdees  in  essential 
matter?  conformed  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  the  nintn  and  tenth  centuries  the  monas- 
tery at  lona  was  ofteuer  tnai.  once  pillaged 


by  the  Danes.  In  1176  the  Culdees  placed 
themselves  under  the  Roman  pontiff.  In 
1203  a  Roman  Catholic  monastery  was  built 
at  lona  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Culdees, 
who  seem  to  have  retired  to  Kyle  and  Cun- 
ningham in  the  west  of  Scotland.  They  soon 
after  became  untraceable,  yet  their  tenets 
never  reall  v  died  out  ;  but  to  a  certain  extent 
sowed  here  and  there  over  the  land  the  seeds 
of  future  reformation.  (Hetherington,  &c.) 

"These  Culdeet,  and  overseers  of  others,  had  no 
other  emulation  but  of  well  doing—  nor  striving,  but 
to  advance  true  piety  and  godly  learning."—  D.  Bu- 
chanan: Pref.  to  A'noz'j  Hilt..  C.  L  b. 

cul'-de-f&ur,  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch.  :  The  arched  roof  of  a  niche  on  a 
circular  plan  ;  a  spherical  vault.  (Weale.) 

cul   dc  lampe,    .     [Fr.=  a  tail-piece.] 

1.  A  term  applied  to  several  decorations 
both  in  masonry  and  ironwork. 

2.  An  ornament,  usually  of  an  arabesque 
character,  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  of  a  book  ; 
a  tail-piece. 

CuT-de-sac,  s.    [Fr.  =  the  bottom  of  a  sack.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.  :   A  narrow  lane  or  alley  through 
which  there  is  no  thoroughfare  ;  a  blind  alley. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  An  inconclusive  argument. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  :  The  position  of  a  body  of  troops 
when  they  are  so  hemmed  in  in  some  narrow 
place  that  they  have  no  means  of  breaking 
out  except  at  the  front. 

2.  Nat.   Hist.  :   A  natural  cavity,  bag,   or 
vessel  open  only  at  one  end. 

*cule,  s.    [Fr.  cul;  Lat  culus.] 

1.  The  fundament. 

"  Trapped  with  gold  under  her  cute." 

Rede  me  t  be  nott  urrothe,  p.  56. 

2.  The  keel.    [KEEL.] 

"The  schippe  was  ...  thritty  cubite  high  from  the 
cule  to  the  nacelles."—  Trevua,  ii.  233. 

cul'-er-age,  s.    [CULRAOE.] 

*  cu  let  tes,  *.    [A  dimin.  of  Fr.  cul  =  the 
posteriors.] 

Old  Armour  :  The  overlapping  plates  from 
the  waist  downwards  behind,  corresponding 
to  the  cuissarts  (q.v.)  in  front. 

CU'  lex,  s.     [Lat.—  a  gnat,  a  midge.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Diptera  (two-winged 
Insects),  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Culicidae 
(q.v.).  The  palpi  of  the  males  are  larger  than 
the  proboscis,  those  of  the  females  being 
short.  Culex  pipiens  is  the  Common  Gnat 
[GNAT]  ;  C.  mosquito  is  the  Mosquito  (q.v.). 

*  CUT  -Ire,  *  cull-fre,  s.    [CULVER  ]    A  dove. 

"Oil  ane  culfre  onlicnesse."  —  0.  Eng.  Homiliei. 

CU-ll9'-I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  culex  (genit.  culicis) 
=  a  gnat,  a  midge,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 
Entom.  :  A  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  tribe 
Nemocera.  The  proboscis  is  long  and  slender, 
projecting  forwards  ;  the  antenna  are  fili- 
form, covered  in  both  sexes  with  hairs,  which 
in  the  males  resemble  little  plumes  ;  the  eyes 
are  contiguous,  and  there  are  no  ocelli  ;  wings 
with  one  marginal  and  two  sub-marginal  cells. 
Th°.  family  contains  the  Gnats,  the  Midges, 
and  the  Mosquitoes.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
one  by  one  to  the  number  of  200  or  300  on  a 
raft,  which  floats  on  the  water.  The  body  of 
the  larva,  which  is  aquatic,  has  numerous 
segments  ;  the  head  has  two  ciliate  organs 
which  are  continually  in  motion. 


,  a.  [Fr.  culiciforme,  from  Lat. 
'culex  (genit.  culicis)  =  a  gnat,  and  forma  = 
form,  shape.]  Of  the  form  of  a  gnat. 

CU-lU'-a-wan,  s.  [From  culilawan,  the 
specific  name  of  the  plant.  It  seems  to  be  an 
Amboynan  word.] 

culilawan  bark,  s.  The  bark  of  Cinna- 
momiim  Culilawan.  It  has  a  taste  of  cloves. 
It  is  called  also  Clove-bark.  The  tree  is  a 
native  of  Amboyna. 

t  CU'-lIn-ar-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  culinary  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  ma'nner  pertaining  to  the  kitchen  or 
cookery. 

CU'-lin-ar-y\  o.  [Lat.  culinarius,  from  culina 
—  a  kitchen.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
kitchen  or  the  art  of  cookery  ;  used  in  kit- 
chens or  in  cooking. 


".  .  .  the  air  increases  the  heat  of  a  culinary  fire."— 
Newton. 

culinary-boiler,  ».  A  cooking-vessel 
for  holding  water  in  which  victuals  are  boiled. 
Its  form  and  appurtenances  are  adapted  to 
the  customary  uses  of  people — to  be  swung 
over  a  fire,  to  stand  on  a  hearth,  to  rest  on  the 
bars  of  a  grate,  or  to  be  set  within  a  pot-hole 
of  a  stove.  (Knight.) 

cull  (1),  *  culle,  v.t.    [KILL.] 

cull  (2),  *  cullyn.  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  coillir,  cuillir; 
Fr.  cueillir;  Port,  colher;  Ital.  cogliere;  8p. 
eager,  from  Lat.  colligo  =  to  collect  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  select  or  pick  out  from  others ;   to 
gather  or  select  out  of  a  number. 

"  Amongst  the  rest,  a  small  unsightly  root. 
But  of  divine  effect,  he  cultd  me  out" 

Milton :  Comut.  629,  830. 

2.  To  pick,  to  choose. 

"  Thereupon  answered  the  Captain,  embarrassed,  and 
culling  his  phrases." 

Longfellow :  Courtship  of  MUet  Standith,  ii. 

3.  To  wander  or  search  over. 

"  With  humble  duty  and  officious  haste, 
I'll  cull  the  farthest  mead  for  thy  repast." 

Prior. 

t  cull  (3),  v.t.  [A  corruption  of  cuddle.]  A 
term  occurring  only  in  the  following  com- 
pound. 

If  Cull-me-to-you :  A  plant,  Viola  tricolor. 
It  is  called  also  Cuddle-me-to-you.  (Britten  t 
Holland.) 

*  cull,  s.    [CULLY.]    A  fool,  a  dupe. 

"Thinks  I  to  myself,  I'll  nick  you  there,  old  cuU."*- 
Fielding  :  Tom  Janet,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xii. 

*  cul  lage,    s.      [Etym.    doubtful.]     Habit, 
shape,  "or  figure  of  body. 

"  Al  rouch  of  haris,  semyng  of  cullape, 
In  maruiys  forme."         Douglat :  Virgil,  322,  t. 

culled,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [CULL  (2),  v.] 
cul'-len-der,  s.    [COLANDER.] 

cuT-ler,  s.    [Eng.  cull  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  culls,  picks,  or  chooses  from 
many. 

2.  The  same  as  COLLING,  ».,  8. 

cul-let,  s.    [A  dimin.  of  Fr.  cul  =  the  back.] 

1.  Gem-cutting:  A  small  central  plane  in 
the  back  of  a  cut  gem. 

2.  Glass. :  Broken  glass  for  remelting. 

"  A  Urge  proportion  of  broken  plate-glass  or  cullet  is 
used."— Cattelft  Technical  Educator,  pt  ii.,  p.  339. 

*  cul-U-biT-i-ty,  s.      [Eng.   cullibU;   -ity.] 
Capability  of  being  easily  gulled  or  deceived ; 
gullibility,  credulity. 

"  Providence  never  designed  Gay  to  be  above  two- 
aml  twenty,  by  his  thoughtlessness  and  culllbility."— 
fSmifl :  Lett. 

*  ciil'-li-ble,  o.    [Eng.  cully ;  -able.}   Capable 
of  being  easily  gulled  or  deceived ;  gullible, 
credulous. 

cul  ling,  *  cul'-lynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 

[CULL,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act   of  picking  or  choosing  out  of 
many. 

"To  talk  of  looking  out,  and  culling  of  places,  Ii 
nonsense."— Locke:  Second  rindic. 

2.  That  which  is  culled  or  picked  out  from 
a  number ;  the  refuse  or  rejected  portion. 

"It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  lord  Fairfax 
would  t;'ke  any  thing  out  of  the  cabinet,  and  send  up 
the  cullitigt  to  the  parliament,"— Or.  WaUcer :  Trut 
Ace.  of  the  Icon  Bat.  (1692).  p.  32. 

3.  An  inferior  sheep,   separated    from  the 
rest. 

"  Those  that  are  big'st  of  bone  I  still  reserve  for  breed, 
My  cvUingt  I  put  off,  or  for  the  chapman  feed." 

Drayton :  .Vymphirlia,  «,  p.  L4ML 

4.  A  second  or  under-sized  oyster. 

*  cul-H-on,  *  culyeon,  *  cnllian,  *.  [O.  Pr. 

covillon.couille.  Cf.  Ital.  cogUone;  Lat.  oofeiw, 
euleus,  culleus  =  a  sheath,  the  scrotum.] 

L  Lit.  :  A  testicle. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  poltroon;    a   mean,   base,    cowardly 
wretch. 

2.  A  round  or  bulbous  root. 

3.  PI. :  The  genus  Orchis. 

*  cul'-li  -  An  -  ly,  *  cnl  -  lyen  -  ly,  a.  [Kng. 
cullion  ;  -ly.]    Mean,  base,  cowardly. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sis.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =fc 
-cian,  -tian  =  shaa.   -tion,  -sion  -  ahun ;  -tioa,  -siou  -  zbua.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous = 8b.ua.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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cullionry— culprit 


"...  you  wkiirt'Hnn  ciiili<>niy  barber  •  monger, 
draw."—  Shaketp.  :  Xing  Lear,  ii.  2. 

*CuT-lI-6n-ry\  s.  [Eng.  cullion;  -ry.]  The 
conduct  of  a  poltroon,  or  mean,  base,  cowardly 
fellow. 

"...  cowardice  and  cuUionry."—  Baittie  :  Letter*, 
11.284. 

*  cul  -lis  (1),  *  culicc,  *  colics,  *  coleisc, 
*collyse,  *.      [Fr.  ciiulis,  from  cottier  =  to 
strain.]      A    very    fine    and    strong   broth, 
strained  and  made  clear  for  patients  in  a  state 
of  great  weakness,  especially  for  consumptive 
persons. 

"  When  I  am  excellent  at  cawdles, 
And  culiKi,  and  have  enough  spare  gold 
To  boll  away,  you  sh-ill  be  welcome  to  me." 

Beuum.  A  Fletch.  :  The  Captain,  1.  3. 

CUl  -lis  (2),  s.  [Fr.  coulisse.]  A  gutter  in  a  roof 
or  elsewhere. 

*  cul  Ii  sen,  *  cullisance,  *  cullizan,  s. 
[See  def.]    A  corruption  of  cognizance  (q.v.)  ; 
a  badge  of  arms. 

"  ...  I'll  give  coats,  that's  my  humour,  but  I  lack 
a  citlliien."  —  Ben  Jonton  :  Every  Man  Out  of  hit 

cul'  loclt,  cul  Icock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  species  of  shell-fish. 

"The  shell-fish  are  spouts,  muscles,  cockles,  citllocTa, 
nnurlins,  partans,  crabs,  limpets,  and  black  wilks."— 
P.  Unit.  Statist.  Ace.,  v.  99. 


Culls 


,  s.  pi.  [Cui.L  (2),  s.]  The  name  given  in 
Canada  to  second-class  timber  from  which  the 
best  has  been  culled  or  picked  out. 

*  cul'-lum-bine,  s.    [COLUMBINE.]   The  plant 
columbine  (q.v.). 

"  Her  goodly  Ixwom,  like  a  strawberry  bed  ; 
Her  neck,  like  to  a  bunch  of  cullumbinet." 

Spenter. 

•cul'-ly,  s.  &  a.    [Ital.  coglione  =  a  booby,  a 

fOOl.]      [CULLION.J 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  dui>e  ;  one  who  has  been 
deceived  or  imposed  upon,  as  by  a  sharper,  a 
strumpet,  &<•. 

"Or,  to  known  good  preferring  siwcious  111, 
Beaton  becomes  a  cully  to  the  will." 

Fenton  :  Epistle  to  Mr.  Lambard. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Cheated,  imposed  upon,  duped. 

"Why  should  you,  whose  mother-wita 
Are  fiirnish'd  with  all  perquisites, 
B'  allow'd  to  put  all  tricks  upon 
Our  catty  sex,  and  we  use  none  T  " 

Hudibrai. 

'cul'-iy,  *culye,  *culyie,  v.t.  [CULLY,  s.] 

1.  To  wheedle,  to  coax,  to  get  round,  to 
cajole. 

"  Hear'n  gave  to  woman  the  peculiar  grace 
To  spin,  to  weep,  and  cully  human  race." 

Pope:  Wife  of  Bath,  160,  !«. 

2.  To  soothe. 

"Sche  hir  laiig  round  nek  bane  bowand  raith. 
To  glf  them  simck,  cin  thaym  culyt  t>ayth. 

Dougltu  :  rirgil,  266,  3. 

3.  To  cherish,  to  fondle,  to  cuddle. 

"  Culli/ean<l  in  hir  bosum,  and  murnaiid  ay." 

Douglai  :  Virgil,  124,  19. 

4.  To  gain,  to  draw  forth. 


5.  To  -train  to  the  chase. 

"The  cur  or  mrv-tis  he  haldis  at  smale  auale. 
And  ciilyris  s^inyeartis,  to  chace  partrik  or  quale." 
Douglat :  Virgil,  272,  1. 

IT  To  culyr.  in  with  one  :  To  attempt  to  gain 
one's  affection  by  wheedling,  to  curry  favour. 
(Scotch.) 

•enr-ly-Iam.  s.  [Eng.  cully;  -ism.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  cully. 

"...    these  less  frequeut  instances  of   eminent 
eullyitm,  .  .  .•'—Spectator,  No.  486. 

culm  (1),  s.  [Lat.  culmus  =  a  haulm,  a  stalk,  a 
stem,  especially  of  grain  ;  Gr.  xaAapot  (kala- 
mos).'] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  club,  a  staff. 
"To  cii.'ik  debate,  he  held  in  til  hli  hand 

Aue  rural  club  or  culmtz  in  stede  of  brand." 

/lougliu :  Virgil,  888,  58. 

2.  Botany: 

*  (1)  A  stem  in  general. 

(2)  The  straw  or  hollow  stem  seen  in  the 
Graminaceaj  (Grasses).  It  may  be  herbaceous 
or  woody,  and  is  generally  simple,  with  well- 
marked  elongated  nodes. 

If  The  culm  of  grasses  and  the  calamus  of 
rushes  differ  from  each  other.  The  former  is 
a  stem,  the  internodes  of  which  are  separated 
by  thickened  nudes,  it  is  moreover  usually 
hollow  and  unbranched  ;  the  latter  is  pithy 
and  without  thickened  nodes. 

culm  (2),  *culme,  *.  &  a.  [Wei.  cwlm, 
cwlwm  =  a  knot,  a  tie.  Named  from  the 


knots  or  balls  in  which  anthracite  is  often 
found  occurring  in  Wales.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Stone-coal,  anthracite-coal,  especially  if 
fractured  into  small  pieces. 

"...    In  the  state  of  stone-coal,  culm,  or  antlint- 
cite."— Murchivm:  Silaria  (ud.  1854),  ch.  x. 

2.  Smut,  blacks. 

"  Culme  of  a  tmoke.    Fuligo."— Prompt.  Pan. 

B.  As  adj. :    Pertaining   to   stone-coal   or 
anthracite. 

*  culm-measures,  *.  />>. 

Geol. :  A  name  modelled  on  the  term  "  Coal- 
measures."  The  culm-measures  are  certain 
rocks  in  Devonshire  and  Pembrokeshire,  which 
Murchison  and  Sedgwick  first  settled  to  be 
of  Carboniferous  age.  In  Pembrokeshire  the 
culm  has  been  shivered  into  small  fragments  in 
some  convulsion,  and  accumulated  in  small 
troughs  or  hollows,  called  by  the  miners 
' '  Slashes. "  [SLASH.  ] 

*  culmc,  s.    [Lat.  oilmen.]    The  top. 

"  Who  strives  to  stand  in  pompe  of  princely  port 
On  guiddy  top  and  cutme  of  slippery  court, 
Finds  oft  a  heavy  fate." 

Arthur,  a  Tragedy  (1587). 

cul'  -men,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  top  or  summit  of 
anything.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  top  of  anything. 

"  At  the  culmen  or  top  was  a  chapel."— Sir  T.  Her- 
bert ;  Travels,  p.  227. 

2.  Fig. :  The  height  or  acme. 

"  The  cui-men  of  the  historian's  art  and  Invention." 
—North  :  Examtn,  p.  146. 

II.  Ornith. :  The  ridge  along  the  summit  of 
a  bird's  bill. 

CUl-mlf '-er-OUS  (1),  a.  [Fr.  culmifere ;  Lat. 
culmits ;  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  sutt'. 
-ous.]  Bearing  or  producing  culms  or  hollow 
stems. 

"...  some  culmtferout  plants;  as  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  rice,  rye,  maize,  panic,  millet."— A  rbuthnot. 

cul-mif '-er-ous  (2),  a.  [Eng.  culm  (2)  = 
anthracite ;  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ous.]  Containing  anthracite  in  some  abund- 
ance. 

ciir  min  ant,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  culmen 
(genit.  culminis).'] 

1.  Lit. :  Vertical,  at  the  highest  point  or 
altitude. 


2.  Fig. :  Predominating. 

cul' -mm  ate,  v.i.     [Lat.  culmen  (genit.  cul- 
minis)  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  sulf.  -ate  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  th»same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  (Of  a  person,  a  power,  an  enterprise, 
&c.):  To  come  to  the  highest  point  which  he 
or  it  can,  or  at  least  will,  ever  reach. 

"The  ultimate  culminating  height  of  true  Chris- 
tianlty."— ililmun  :  Lat.  Christ.,  bk.  x.,  ch.  iii. 
II.  Astron.  (Of  a  star  or  otlier  heavenly  body) : 
To  come  to  the  meridian,  which  is  the  highest 
point  it  can  possibly  reach. 

"  All  the  I  eavenly  bodies  culminate  {{.«.  come  to 
their  greatest  altitudes)  on  the  meridian  .  .  ."—Her- 
Khel :  Ai'ronom.v,  5th  ed.  (1858).  p.  124. 

cul   min  a  ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.   [CULMINATE  ] 

cul  min-a'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  culminate),  and 
suff.  -ion.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  2.  Of  a  person,  a  power,  an  enterprise,  Ac.  : 
The  act  or  state  of  coming  to  the  highest  point 
which  he  or  it  can  ever  reach. 

"  We  .  .  .  wonder  how  that  which  In  its  putting  forth 
was  a  flower,  should  in  its  growth  and  culmination  be- 
come a  thistle  "—Farindon :  Sermoni,  p  429  (1657). 

II.  Astron.  (Of  a  Jieavenly  body) :  The  act  or 
state  of  coming  to  the  meridian,  which  is  the 
highest  point  it  can  ever  reach. 

"All  celestial  objects  within  the  circle  of  perpetual 
apparition  come  twice  on  the  meridian.  aWe  the 
horizon,  in  every  diurnal  revolution  :  once  al>ove  and 
once  below  the  pole.  These  are  called  their  up|>er  and 
lower  culminationi."  —  Herichel :  Oulliitei  of  Agron- 
omy, &  24,  125. 

*  cul  min'-i-W,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  cnlminia, 
colminiana  =  an  unknown  kind  of  olive  tree.] 
Bot. :  The  twenty-sixth  class  of  plants  in 
Linmeus's  Natural  System  of  Botany,  pub- 
lished in  1751,  in  his  Philosophia  Botanica. 
He  included  under  it  the  genera  Tilia,  Bixa, 
,  Clusia,  &c. 


*  CUl-Ot'-tlC,  a.     [Fr.  culott(e)  =  breeches,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suflT.  -ic.]      Wearing  breeches,  and 
hence    belonging   to   the   m-^re    respectable 
classes,  as  opposed  to  the  sansculottes. 

••  Young  Patriotism,  culntiir  and  sansculottic,  rnshe* 
forward  emulous."— Carlyle :  French  Revolution,  pt.  it, 
bk.  vi..  en.  iii. 

*  cul  ot'-tism,  s.    [Fr.  culott(e),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ism.]    The  rule  or  influence  of  the  more  re- 
spectable classes. 

"A  new  singular  system  of  culottirm  and  arrange- 
ment."—Carlfle :  French  Revolution,  pt  iii.,  bk.  vii., 
ch.  L 

t  cftl-pa-blT-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  culpable ;  -%.] 
The  quality  of  being  culpable  ;  blamableness, 
culpableness. 

"  No  til, i  me  attached  to  me :  I  am  as  free  from  rufr 
pability  as  auy  of  you  there."— C.  Bronte  :  Jane  Kyrt, 
ch.  xxix. 

cul  -pa  ble,  •  coul  pa  blc,    cou  pa  ble, 
((.  &  s.     [O.  Fr.  culpable;   Fr.  cuirpuJble ;  8p. 
culjxible ;  Ital.  colpabile,  from  Lat.  cidpabilis, 
from  citl/Mi  =  a  fault.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Blamable  ;  blameworthy ;  deserving  of 
censure  or  blame. 

"...  artifices  which  even  in  an  advocate  would  lcav« 
been  culpable."— Macaulan :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi 

2.  Guilty,  in  fault. 

"  Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  Glo'ster, 
Than  from  true  evidence  of  good  esteem 
He  be  approved  in  practice  culpable." 

Shaketp. :  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  a. 

T  Followed  by  of  before  the  crime  or  fault 
alleged. 


*  B.  As  subst. :  A  culprit. 

"  Talked  ...  by  those  only  who  were  the  c 
—f/orth :  Life  of  Lord  Quilford,  ii.  247. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  culpablt 
and  faulty  :  "  We  are  culfxible  from  the  com- 
mission of  one  fault;  we  are  faulty  from  the 
number  of  faults :  culpable  is  a  relative  term; 
faulty  is  absolute  ;  we  are  culpable  with  regard 
to  a  superior  whose  intentions  we  have  not 
fulfilled  ;  we  are  faulty  whenever  we  commit 
any  faults.  A  master  pronounces  his  servant 
as  culpable  for  not  having  attended  to  his  com- 
mands ;  an  indifferent  person  pronounces  an- 
other as  faulty  whose  faults  have  come  under 
his  notice.  It  is  possible  therefore  to  be  faulty 
without  being  culpable,  but  not  vice  versd."' 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  cul  pa  blc  ness,  s.  [Eng.  culpable,;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  culpable  ;  culpability. 

"  All  those  who  have  known  me  cannot  be  ignc.rant 
of  my  culit'ibleness  in  those  particulars."—  IK.  Jtuunt- 
ague.-  Devout  Eauyi,  p.  145  (1648). 

CUl'-pa-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  cnlpab(le) ;  -ly.}  In 
a  culpable,  blameworthy,  or  censurable 
manner. 


:f  • 


_perform  this  duty  pitifully  and  cul/iablu.  It 
nicate  holily.' 


is  not  to  be  expected  we  should 
-Taylor. 

*  cul'-pa-tor-J',  a.    [Lat.  culpatus,  pa.  par. 

of  culpo  =  to  accuse,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.) 
Blaming,  censuring,  inculpating. 

"    .  .  most  commonly  used  by  Latin  authors  In  a 

culpatory  sense."—  Walpole  :  Cat.  of  Engraven,  vol.  T. 

(postscript). 

*culpe  (1),  «.    [Lat.   culpa.]     Fault,  blame, 

guilt. 

"  Baptisnie  .  >  .  bynymcth  us  the  culpe." — Chaucer: 
Periones  Tale. 

*  Culpe  (2),  s.     [Icel.  kolfr  =  a  root.]    A  root. 

"As  culpet  of  the  see  waggeth  with  the  water."— 
Trei'ita,  ii.  181. 

*  culp'-en,  v.t.  [CULPON.]  To  carve,  to  cut  up. 

"  Culpen  that  troute."—  Bake  of  Keruynge,  in  Babitt 
Bake,  p.  265. 

*cul'-pins,  ».    [O.  Fr.  cofy>;  Ital.  colpo ;  Fr. 
coupon.]  A  piece,  a  fragment,  a  bit.  [COUPON.] 

"  Ful  theune  it  lay.  by  eulp-nu  on  and  oon, 
But  hood,  for  julitee.  ne  wered  he  noon." 

Chaucer :  The  Prologue,  681,  68». 

cul  prit,  s.  &  a.  [Generally  believed  to 
stand  for  culpate,  an  Englished  form  of  the 
Law  Lat.  culpalus — i.e.,  the  accused,  from 
Lat.  culpo  =  to  accuse.  The  r  has  been  in- 
serted (as  in  cartridge)  by  corruption.  (Skeat.)] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  is  guilty  of  a  crime ;  a  criminal, 
a  malefactor. 

2.  One  who  is  arraigned  before  a  judge  on  a 
charge. 

"  The  knight  appear'd.  and  silence  they  proclaim ; 
Theu  lirst  the  cul/irit  aiuwerud  to  his  name." 

HrydtH  :  Wife  of  Bath  »  Tale,  278. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e.    ey-a,    qu  -  Uw. 
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3.  One  who  is  in  fault  or  blamable. 
B.  As  adj. :  Culpable,  guilty. 

"  Like  other  culprit  youths  be  wanted  grace." 

Whitchead :  Epilogue  to  Roman  father. 

Cul  rage,  cul  -er-age,  *  culr ache,  cul- 
ratche,  s.  [From"  Fr.  enrage.,  culrage,  the 
name  of  the  plant  in  that  language.  (Cot- 
grave. )  A  name  of  the  water- pepper,  Poly- 
gonvm  Hydropi^r. 

"  All  erbe  is  cause  of  all  this  rage, 

In  our  tongue  called  culraye. 
Bartthorne :  iletr.  Tula,  133.    (llrinr,,  i  Holland.) 

•  cul-reach,  s.     [Gael,  cul  =  custody,  and 
rtachd  =  law.]    A  surety  given  to  a  court,  in 
the  case  of  a  person  being  repledged  from  it. 
[REPLEDOE.] 

"Gif  he  is  repledged  to  his  Lords  court,  he  nil  leane 
behiude  him  .  .  .  aue  pledge  called  Outreach,  .  .  ."— 
Quori.  Attach.,  ch.  Till.,  §  4. 

"cul-ring,  s.    [CULVERIN.] 

*  culroun,  *  culroin,  s.  &  a.    [CULUON.] 

"Callaud  the  colyeare  ane  knaif  and   culroun  full 
quere."  Doug.  :  Virgil,  238,  a  61. 

Colt,  s.  [Fr.  culte ;  Lat.  cultiis  =  (1)  cultiva- 
tion, (2)  worship,  from  colo  =  (1)  to  cultivate, 
(2)  to  worship.] 

1.  Homage,  worship. 

".  .  .  the  reality  of  a  better  self,  and  of  the  cult  or 
homage  which  is  due  to  it."—Shaftetoury:  Advice  to 
an  Author,  pt  hi.,  §  1. 

2.  A  system  of  religious  belief;  the  cere- 
monies or  ritual  of  a  system  of  religious  belief. 

"  The  ceremonial  or  cult  of  the  religion  of  Christ."— 
Coleridge. 

ctiltch,  s.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  The  gravel, 
stones,  &c.,  placed  for  oysters  to  spawn  on. 

"The  spat  cleaves  to  stones,  old  oyster-shells,  pieces 
of  wood,  aud  such-Hke  tilings  at  the  bottom  uf  the 

Great  Brit, 


which  they  call  cultch.  —  Defoe :   Tour  through 
-  itain.  L  ». 


•ctil'-tel,  s.  [Lat.  cultellus,  dimin.  of  miter  = 
a  knife.]  A  long  knife  carried  by  a  knight's 
squire. 

•cul'-ter,  s.    [Lat.  -  a  knife.] 

1.  A  knife,  a  dagger. 

"Set  a  cutter  in  thi  throte."—  Wydiff»:  Prm.  xiiii.  2. 

2.  A  coulter  (q.v.). 

"  Culttr  for  a  plowe.    Cultrum."— Prompt.  Parr. 

tCuT-tl-va-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cultivate) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  cultivated ;  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

•cul-ti-vat'-a-ble,  *  cul-tt-vat'-I-ble,  a. 

[Eng.  cultivate);  -able.]     The  same  as  CUL- 
TIVABLE (q.  v.). 

"  Large  tracts  of  rich  culr  datable  toil."— British  and 
Foreign  Retina,  No.  2,  p.  267. 

CUl'-tl-vate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  cultivatus,  pa. 
par.  of  cultivo  =  to  till,  to  cultivate,  from  Low 
Lat.  cultimis  =  cultivated,  from  Lat.  cultus, 
pa.  par.  of  colo  =  to  cultivate ;  Fr.  cultiver ; 
op.  cultivar ;  Ital.  cultivare.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  till ;  to  prepare  for  crops  ;  to  manure, 
plough,  harrow,  sow,  mow,  or  reap  land. 

2.  To  raise  by  cultivation. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  labour  to  improve  by  attention  and 
study  ;   to  endeavour  to  advance,  refine,  or 
increase  intellectually  ;  to  cherish,  to  foster. 

"His  own  abilities  were  considerable,  and  had  been 
carefully  cultivated."— Mafaiiliy :  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi 

2.  To  make  an  object  of  study ;  to  direct 
especial  attention  to  ;  to  devote  oneself  to  the 
study  of. 

3.  To  endeavour  to  strengthen  or  improve. 

".  .  .  we  are  resolved  to  cultivate  both  lone  and  ron- 
Itantly.  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  that  friendship 
which  is  between  your  serenity  and  this  republic."— 
Ifilton  :  To  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tatcany. 

4.  To  seek  the  friendship  of. 

"  I  loved  and  mltirated  him  accordingly."— Burke. 

5.  To  cherish,  to  foster. 

"I  ...  shall  be  heartily  disposed  to  cultivate  your 
acquaintance,  and  to  merit  your  good  opinion."— 
Warourton :  from  Dr.  Loath  (Out  1766). 

*6.  To  civilize  ;  to  meliorate  ;  to  raise  In- 
tellectually or  morally. 

"  To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious'  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  aud  liberal  arts." 

Additon  :  Cato,  L  1. 

ctil'-tl-vat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CULTIVATE,  v.] 

cfil'-tl-vat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [CULTI- 
VATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  process  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land. 

".  .  .  without  my  cultivating,  it  has  given  me  two 
harvests  in  a  summer,  .  .  ."— Dryden  :  To  Sir  R. 
Howard. 

2.  Fig. :  The  endeavouring  to  improve,  re- 
fine, or  strengthen  intellectually ;  a  fostering 
or  cherishing. 

cul- ti-va -tion,  s.    [Eng.  cultivate);  -ion.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  tilling  and 
preparing  land  for  crops  ;  husbandry. 

".  .  .  the  king  of  Tanjour,  as  proin-ietor  of  the  land, 
always  makes  advances  of  money  for  the  seed  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  laud."—  Burke:  On  the  Nabob  of 
Arc'its  Debts,  App.  No.  7. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  producing  by  tillage. 

3.  The  state  or  condition. of  being  culti- 
vated. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  endeavouring  to  improve  or 
refine  intellectually    by    study,  application, 
and  attention  ;  the  practice  of  such  means  as 
are  likely  to  enlarge  or  refine  any  art  or  study ; 
culture  ;  a  devoting  or  applying  oneself  to 
any  study  or  pursuit. 

"A  foundation  of  pood  sense  and  a  cultivation  of 
learning,  are  required  to  give  a  seasoning  to  retire- 
ment, aud  make  us  taste  the  blessing."— Drydm. 

2.  A  state  or  condition  of  refinement  or 
culture. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
cultivation,  culture,  civilization,  and  refine- 
ment :  "  Cultivation  is  with  more  propriety 
applied  to  the  thing  that  grows ;  culture  to 
that  in  which  it  grows.  The  cultivation  of 
flowers  will  not  repay  the  labour  unless  the 
soil  be  prepared  by  proper  culture.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  speaking  figuratively, 
the  cultivation  of  any  art  or  science  ;  the  cul- 
tivation of  one's  taste  or  inclination,  may  be 
said  to  contribute  to  one's  own  skill  or  the 
perfection  of  the  thing  itself;  but  the  mind 
requires  culture  previous  to  this  particular 
exertion  of  the  powers.  Civilization  is  the 
first  stage  of  cultivation ;  refinement  is  the 
last  stage  ;  we  civilize  savages  by  divesting 
them  of  their  rudeness,  and  giving  them  a 
knowledge  of  such  arts  as  are  requisite  for 
civil  society ;  we  cultivate  people  in  general 
by  calling  forth  their  powers  into  action  and 
independent  exertion  ;  we  refine  them  by  the 
introduction  of  the  liberal  arts.  .  .  .  Cultiva- 
tion is  applied  either  to  persons  or  things  ; 
civilization  is  applied  to  men  collectively, 
refinement  to  men  individually ;  we  may  cul- 
tivate the  mind  or  any  of  its  operations,  or  we 
may  cultivate  the  ground  or  anything  that 
grows  in  the  ground  ;  we  civilize  nations  ;  we 
refine  the  mind  or  the  manners." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  l>etween  cultiva- 
tion, tillage,  and  husbandry :  "  Cultivation  has 
a  much  more  comprehensive  meaning  than 
either  tillage  or  husbandry.  Tillage  is  a  mode 
of  cultivation  that  extends  no  farther  than  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed  ;  cultiivtion  includes  the  whole  pro- 
cess by  which  the  produce  of  the  earth  is 
brought  to  maturity.  We  may  till  without 
cultivating ;  but  we  cannot  cultivate,  as  far  as 
respects  the  soil,  without  tillage.  Husbandry 
is  more  extensive  in  its  meaning  than  tillage, 
but  not  so  extensive  as  cultivation.  Tillage 
respects  the  act  only  of  tilling  the  ground; 
husbandry  is  employed  for  the  office  of  culti- 
vating for  domestic  purposes.  A  cultivator  is 
a  general  term  defined  only  by  the  object  that 
is  cultivated,  as  the  cultivator  of  the  grape,  or 
the  olive ;  a  tiller  is  a  labourer  in  the  soil 
that  performs  the  office  for  another  ;  a  hus- 
bandman is  a  humble  species  of  cultivator, 
who  himself  performs  the  whole  office  of 
cultivating  the  ground  for  domestic  purposes." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ctiT-tl-va-tdr,  s.  [Eng.  cultivate);  -or;  FT. 
cultivateur;  8p.  &  Port,  cultivador ;  Ital. 
cultivatore.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

1.  One  who  cultivates  or  tills  the  ground ; 
a  farmer,  an  agriculturist. 

2.  One  who  raises  or  produces  any  crop  by 
cultivation. 

".  .  .  some  cultivator!  of  clover  gnus.  .  .  ." — Boyle. 

IL  Fig. :  One  who  seeks  to  improve,  pro- 
mote, or  refine  by  study,  application,  and 
attention  ;  one  who  applies  or  devotes  him- 
self earnestly  to  any  study. 


"The  most  celebrated  historians  are  manifestly 
inferior  to  the  most  mitcessiul  cultivator*  at  physical 
•cUlice  .  .  "—Buckle  :  Uiit.  Civil..  1.  L 

B.  Agric. :  This  term,  in  a  broad  signifi- 
cation, includes  harrows,  drags,  grubbers, 
scarifiers,  scufflers,  pulverizers,  spiked  har- 
rows and  rollers,  horse-hoes,  shovel-ploughs, 
and  some  other  implements.  The  essential 
idea  of  cultivation  is  of  course  broader  still, 
as  it  comprehends  all  the  means  of  tillage, 
which  would  include  ploughs,  the  dominant 
implement  in  the  art  of  husbandry.  The 
term  cultivator,  in  the  United  States,  em- 
braces implements  which  are  used  in  tending 
growing  crops.  These  are :  (1)  The  imple- 
ment specifically  known  as  a  cultivator, 
having  a  triangular  frame  set  with  teeth  or 
shares,  and  drawn  by  one  horse,  which  walks 
in  the  balk  between  the  rows  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, or  other  plants.  The  animal  is  hitched 
to  the  apex  of  the  frame,  and  the  implement 
is  guided  by  a  pair  of  handles  at  the  rear. 
(2)  Single  and  double  shovel-ploughs,  which 
are  used  for  precisely  the  same  purpose,  but 
are  known  as  ploughs.  [SHOVEL-PLOUGH.]  The 
cultivator  is  an  improved  harrow.  (Knight.) 

cultivator-plough,  s.  A  plough  used 
in  tending  crops,  such  as  shovel-plough,  a 
double  shovel-plough,  etc. 

cul  -trat  ed,  cul-trate,  a.  [Lat.  cultratns, 
from  culler  —  a  knife.  ]  Shaped  like  a  pruning- 
knife,  and  sharp  edged,  straight  on  one  side 
and  curved  on  the  other. 

*  CUl'-txi-form,  a.    [Lat.  culter  (genit.  cuttri) 

=  a  knife,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]    Knife- 
shaped  ;  cultrate. 

cul-tri-ros-tral,  o.  [Lat.  culter  (genit 
cultri)  =  a  knife,  a  razor,  rostrum  =  a  bill,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -al.] 

Ornith. :  Razor-billed  ;  having  a  bill  shaped 
to  a  certain  extent  like  a  razor  or  a  knife  ;  per- 
taining to  the  Cultirostres  (q.v.). 

cul  tri-ros  tres,  cul-ti-ros  -tres,  «.  pi. 

[Lat.  culter  (geuit.  cultri)  =  a  knife,  a  razor, 
rostrum  =  a  bill,  and  m.  &  f.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -es.] 
Ornith. :  A  tribe  ranked  under  the  order 
Grallatores  (Waders).  It  was  established  by 
Cuvier.  The  bill  is  long  and  laterally  com- 
pressed ;  the  legs  long  and  slender,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  tibiae  unfeathered  ;  the  toes 
four,  to  a  certain  extent  connected  at  their 
bases  by  a  membrane.  It  contains  two  families 
— Gruidae  (Cranes)  and  Plataleida  (Spoon- 
bills). 

*  ciil-trfV-dr-ous,  o.      [Lat.  culter  (genit 
cultri)  =  a.knife,  voro  =  to  swallow,  and  Eng. 
suff.   -ous.]      Swallowing,    or  pretending   to 
swallow,  knives. 

* CuT-tu-ra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  culture);  -able.} 
Fit  for  of  capable  of  cultivation ;  cultiv- 
able. 

"The  landlord  will  say  that  in  England  the  land 
was  made  culturable  by  him,  and  not,  as  in  Ireland, 
by  the  tenant."— Spectator,  Sept.  24,  1881,  p.  1,214. 

CUl'-tU-ral,  a.  [Eng.  culture) ;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  culture.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

cuT-tuTe  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cultura  = 
cultivation,  from  colo  (pa.  par.  cultus)  =  to 
cultivate  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  cultura.] 

L  Literally : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  practice  of  cultiva- 
tion or  tillage  ;  husbandry,  farming. 

"  Vet  much  depends  .  .  . 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil." 

Cowper  :  Convertation,  6,  «. 

*  2.  Cultivated  land  or  ground. 

".  .  .  proceeds  the  caravan 
ret.  pastures  { 
Dyer :  The  1 
IL  Figuratittely : 

1.  The   cultivation,    improvement,    refine- 
ment, or  advancement   of  the  intellect   by 
study,  application,  and  attention. 

"  They  appear  to  have  discovered  the  precise  point 
to  which  intellectual  culture  can  ue  carried  without 
risk  of  intellectual  emancipation."— Macaulay  ;  Hut. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  devotion  or  application  of  oneself  to 
any  study,  pursuit,  or  science  ;  constant  atten- 
tion and  care. 

-  .  .  especially  in  the  culture  of  their  bodies,  .  .  .'• 
—Hobbtt :  ThucydVtt,  L 

3.  A  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  refine- 
ment or  cultivation. 

U  For  the  difference  between  culture  and 
cultiration,  see  CULTIVATION. 


boll,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus.  9 bin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Sin.  as;  expect,   Xenophon,  exist,     -ing 
-cian,  -tian  =  saan.    -tion,  -sion-shun;  tion,  -«lon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <stc.  =  Del,  del. 
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*  cul-ture  (2),  s.    [COULTER.] 

"A culture;  mUrum."—CaOu>l.  Angl. 

•cuT-tUTe,  v.t.    [CULTURE,*.]    To  cultivate. 

CUT -tared,  a.    [Eng.  culture);  -td.] 
*  1.  Lit.  :  Cultivated,  tilled. 


2.  Fig. :  Intellectually  cultivated,  improved, 
or  refined  ;  in  a  state  of  intellectual  culture. 

"...  a  iniiul 
Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  thought." 

Cowper:  Tatk,  ill.  323,  824. 

*  obi -tiire-le8S,    a.      [Eng.    culture;    -less.] 

Destitute  of  cultivation  ;  uncultivated. 

*  cuT-tiir-Irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.   [CULTURE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  culti- 
vating. (Lit.  if:  fig.} 

*  CUT-tiir-Ist,  s.     [Eng.   culture);    -ist.]     A 
cultivator. 

*  cul'-ver  (l),  *  col-ver,  *  eol-vere,  *  col- 
vyr,     *  culfrc,     »  culvre,     *  culvcrc, 
*kulvre,  s.    (A.S.  culfre,  culufre,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Lat.  columba  =  a  dove.]    A  pigeon,  a 
dove. 

"   .  .  whence,  borne  on  liquid  wing. 
The  sounding  cutter  shoots." 

Thornton  :  Spring,  452,  453. 

culver-dung,  s.  Pigeons'  dung.  (Lupton: 
Thousand  Notable  Things,  p.  105.)  (Halliwell.) 

*  culver-bouse,  s.    A  dove-cot. 

"  Yet  was  this  poor  culver-house  sorer  shaken." — 
Barmar :  Trtintl.  of  Beta't  Serm.  (1587),  p.  278. 

culvers'  physic,  .-•.  The  same  as  CUL- 
VERS' ROOT  (q.v.). 

culvers'  root,  s.  An  American  name,  for 
Veronica  virginica. 

*  Cul'-ver  (2),  s.    [CULVERIN.] 

"  Falcon  and  culver  on  each  tower." 

Scott :  Lay  qf  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  20. 

*  cul-verd,  s.    [COWARD.]    (Whart-on.) 

Cul  ver  foot,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cwtoer,  and  Eng. 
Joot.]  A  plant,  probably  Geranium  colum- 
binum  (Prior),  or  G.  molle  (Cockayne,  also 
Britten  &  Holland). 

"  CuT-ver-In,  s.  [O.  Fr.  couleuvrine,  fern,  of 
couleuvrin  =  snake-like  ;  couleuvre  =  a  snake, 
from  Lat.  colubrinus  =  snake-like  ;  coluber  = 
a  snake.] 

Old  Ordnance:  A  cannon  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  from  9  to  12  feet  long,  5$  inches 
bore,  and  carrying  18-pound  round  shot.  A 
demi-culverin  was  a  9-pounder.  Cannon  in 
those  days  were  named  alter  reptiles  and  rapa- 
cious animals ;  as,  for  instance,  Culverin, 
serpent,  from  the  snake  (coluber),  which 
was  formed  upon  it  to  constitute  handles. 
(Knight.) 

"Here  and  there,  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers, 
may  be  seen  the  old  ciilterint  which  scattered  bricks, 
cased  with  lead,  among  the  Irish  ranks."— ilacauluy . 
Bat.  Eng.,  cli.  xii. 

*  cul'-ver-key,  s.    [Apparently  from  culver  = 
a  dove,  a  pigeon,  and  key,  a  word  used  for  the 
seeds  of  the  ash,  &c.] 

1.  Generally  pi.  (Culverkeys) :   A  bunch  of 
ashkeys  or  pods  of  the  ash -tree,    Fraxinus 
excelsior. 

2.  A  flower,  AquUegia  vulgaris,  the  Colum- 
bine (culver   in  Lat.   being  columba).      The 
flowers  are  supposed  to  resemble  a  culver, 
i.e.,  a  dove,  and  the  florets  keys.     (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

"  Looking  down  the  meadows  I  could  see  a  girl  crop- 
ping ndMrkou  and  cowslips,  to  make  garlands."— 
Walton  :  Angler,  i..  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Scilla  nutans.    (Britten  A  Holland.) 

4.  Primula  veris  (cowslip).    (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

5.  Orchis  mascula.    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

cul  -vert,  a.  [Either  from  O  Fr.  culvert ;  Fr. 
couert  =  a  covered  passage,  from  cmivrir  =  to 
cover,  or  a  corruption  of  O.  Fr.  coulouere  =  a 
channel,  a  gutter ;  Fr.  couler  =  to  flow,  to 
trickle;  Lat.  cola  =  to  filter  ;  colum= a  strainer. 
(Skeat.)\  A  drain  or  water-way  of  masonry 
beneath  a  road  or  canal.  It  is  a  bridge  or 
viaduct  on  a  small  scale. 


cnl-vert,  *  cul-vard,  a. 

advert.]    Cowardly. 


[O.  Fr.  culvert, 


"The    porter   is    eiiluert    and   felon."  —  Florice  t 
Blanche/tour,  329. 

*  cul  -vert-age,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.   culvert,  a. ; 
Eng.  suff.  -age.]    The  forfeiture  of  a  vassal's 
land  to  the  lord. 

"  Under  paiu  of  culvertage  and  perpetual  servitude, 
.  .  ."— Daniel:  Hitt.  ling.,  p.  116. 

*  ctil'-ver-tall,  s.    [Eng.  culver  =  a  dove,  a 
pigeon,  and  tail.] 

Carp. :  A  kind  of  tenon,  the  form  of  a  dove's 
tail ;  a  dovetail  (q.v.).  (Ash.) 

*  cuT-ver-ta.il,  v.t.      [CULVERTAIL,  s.]     To 
fasten  one  piece  of  timber  into  another  by 
tenon  in  the  form  of  a  dove's  tail ;  to  dovetail. 
(Ash.) 

*  cul -ver-tailed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [CULVER- 
TAIL,  v.] 

*  cul   ver  tail-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CUL- 
VERTAIL, !•.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

Carp.  :  The  method  of  fastening  by  culver- 
tails.  (Ash.) 

*  cul  vert  ship,    *  kul  -vert-schipe,    s. 

[Mid.  Bug.  culvert,  a. ;  schipe  =  Eng.  ship.] 
Cowardice.     (Ancren  Riwle,  p.  294.) 

CV.m,prep.     [Lat.]    With. 

Cum  grano  salis:  [Lat.  =  with  a  grain  of 
salt.]  With  allowance  for  exaggeration. 

cu   ma,  s.     [Or.  icu/ua  (kuma)  =  a  wave.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  sessile-eyed  Crustaceans, 
typical  of  the  Cumacea  (q.v.). 

cu-ma'-9e-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cv-m(a) ;  Lat. 
n.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  Malacostracous  Crus- 
taceans, apparently  representing  persistent 
larvse  of  higher  forms. 

cu'-mar-ln,  s.    [COUMARINE.] 

cu  mate,  s.  [Eng.  cum(ic);  suff.  -ate.]  A 
salt  of  euinic  or  cuminic  acid. 

*  CU-mat -IC-al,  a.     [Or.  <cG^a  (kuma),  genit. 
(tufioros  (kumatos)  —  a  wave  ;   Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ical.]   Blue,  of  a  sky  colour ;  sea-green.   (Ash.) 

*  cum -bent,   a.     [Lat.  cumbens,  pr.  par.  of 

cumbo  =  to  lie  down.]    Lying  down. 
"  Too  cold  t.he  grassy  mantle  of  the  marl, 
In  stormy  winter's  long  and  dreary  night, 
For  eumbent  sheep."  Dyer :  Fleece, 

Cum'-ber,  cum  byre,  cum  mere,  v.t. 
[O.Fr.  combrer,  from  Low  Lat.  cumbra  =  a 
heap;  Lat.  cumulus;  Fr.  encombrer.] 

1.  To  crowd,  to  cover. 

"  Where  now  these  warriors?— in  their  gore, 
They  cumber  Marston's  dismal  moor  ! " 

Scott :  Kokeby,  iv.  17. 

2.  To  overload,  to  burthen. 

"The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  especially 
frivolous  ones,  is  not  only  lost  labour,  but  cumbert  the 
memory  to  no  purpose." — Lock*. 

3.  To  weigh  down,  to  oppress. 

"  Hardly  his  head  the  plunging  pilot  rears. 
Clogg'd  with  his   clo:itl>8,  and    rumbf'd  with  hi» 
years."  Dry  den  :  Virgil ;  .f.,,,-,d  v.  232. 

4.  To  be  a  trouble,  an  annoyance,  or  an  ob- 
struction to  ;  to  be  a  useless  burthen  to. 

"  Why  cumbereth  it  the  ground !  '—Luke  xilL  7. 

t5.  To  embarrass,  to  retard  or  delay,  as 
though  by  overloading. 

"  So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet. 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat" 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  4. 

*  6.  To  involve  in  troubles,   difficulties,  or 
dangers ;  to  trouble,  to  vex,  to  distress. 

"  Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy." 

Shakeip. :  Jutiut  Cauir,  ill.  1. 

*  7.  To  busy,  to  distract  with  a  multiplicity 
of  cares. 


cum'-ber,  s.    [CUMBER,  v.] 

1.  An  encumbrance. 

"  The  greatest  ship*  are  least  serviceable,  go  very 
deep  in  water,  are  of  marvellous  charge  and  fearful 
cumber."— Raleigh. 

2.  Trouble,  vexation,    embarrassment,   dis- 
tress. 


"  By  the  occasion  thereof  I  wa»  brought  to  as  great 
cumber  anil  danger,  as  lightly  any  mis" 
Sidney. 


light  escape."— 


cum  bered,      cum  byrd,     cum  merd, 

pa.  par.  or  a.    [CUMBER,  v.] 


Cum'-ber-field,  ».  [Eng.  cumber ;  .. 
Polygonum  aviculare.  (Bullein;  Britten  ai 
Holland.) 

cum  -ber-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [CUMBEE,  c.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  encumbering,  em- 
barrassing, hindering,  or  distracting. 

Cum   ber  land,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  Cumbri,  and 
Eng.  land.]    [CUMBRIAN.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Geog. :  A  county  In  the  north-west  of 
England. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with,  the  county  named  under  A. 

Cumberland  hawthorn,  s.  PyrusAria, 
which,  according  to  Gerarde,  "  delighteth  to 
grow  in  our  shadowie  woods  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmerland . "  ( Britten  .&  Holland. ) 

*  cum  bcr  ment,    *  com  bur  mcnt,     s. 

[Eng.  cumber;  --inent.  Cf.  Fr.  encombrement.] 
Trouble,  embarrassment,  annoyance,  or  vex- 
ation. 

"  To  kepe  hire  fro  cumberment."—AHiaunder,  471. 

cum  -ber  some,  a.    [Eng.  cumber;  -some.] 

1.  Unwieldy,  unmanageable. 

"Very  long  tubes  are  cumbertome,  .  .  ."—A'euton  • 
Optic/a. 

2.  Burdensome,    embarrassing,    vexatious, 
troublesome. 

"...  going  to  perform  a  cumliersome  obedience.  "— 


*  Cum -ber-SOme-ly,    adv.      [Eng.   cumber- 
some; -ly.]     In  a  cumbersome,  burdensome, 
troublesome,  or  vexatious  manner ;  so  as  to 
encumber  or  embarrass. 

cum  bcr  some  ness,  s.  [Eng.  cumber- 
some ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  cumber- 
some, embarrassing,  or  vexatious;  burden- 
someness. 

*  cum'-ber-W orld,  s.       [Eug.    cumber,   and 

world.]    One  who  is  only  a  burden  or  encum- 
brance in  the  world  ;  a  useless  being. 

"A  cumber-world,  yet  in  the  world  am  left, 
A  fruitleaplot  with  brambles  overgrowne." 

Drayton :  Shf/ihertTi  Garland,  1593. 

*  ciim'-ble,  s.    [Lat.  cumulus  =  a  heap,  the  6 

being  inserted    for  euphony,   as  in    number, 
from  numerus.]    A  pinnacle. 

"...  the  Spanish   monarchy  came  to  its  highest 
cumble,  .  .    "—Uowell :  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  36. 

*  cum   braise,    *  com  branse,    *  com- 
braunce,    cum  branse,  .s.    [COMBER,  v.] 
A  burden,  an  encumbrance  ;  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment, trouble  or  vexation. 

Cum  -bri-an,  a.  &  «.  [From  Lat.  Cumbria,  = 
tiie  country  of  the  Cumbri,  an  old  British 
tribe,  inhabiting  what  afterwards  came  to  be 
called  Cumberland.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Cum- 
berland. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A,  native  of  Cumberland. 
*  2.  Geol.  :  The  Cumbrian  formation.    (3.) 

(1)  Cumbrian  formatioit, : 

Geol.  :  The  same  as  (2)  and  (8)  (q.v.). 

(2)  Cumbrian  group : 

Geol.  :  The  same  as  (1)  and  (3)  (q.v.). 

(3)  Cumbrian  rocks : 

Geol. :  Ancient  rocks  constituting  the  lowest 
of  the  slaty  deposits  in  Skiddaw  and  Grasmore 
Fell  in  Cumberland.  They  consist  of  the 
Skiddaw  Slates — i.e.,  the  equivalent  in  age 
of  the  Lower  Llandeilo  Flags,  above  which 
are  the  Coniston  Limestone  =  Bala  Lime- 
stone, and  the  Coniston  Grits  =  Llandovery 
group.  The  term  Cumbrian  was  introduced 
by  Prof.  Sedgwick,  who  believed  the  beds  in 
Cumberland  thus  designated  to  be  the  equiva- 
lents in  age  of  others  in  Wales,  on  which,  when 
occurring  in  the  latter  locality,  he  had  be- 
stowed the  name  Cambrian.  There  was  no 
use  for  two  terms  if  one  would  dp,  and  Cum- 
brian is  now  disused,  Cambrian  being  retained. 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  would  also  have  dis- 
pensed with  Cambrian,  and  brought  Sedg- 
wick's  rocks  so  designated,  with  the  Cumbrian 
beds,  also  under  his  Silurian  system.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  however,  in  his  Student's  Ele- 
ments of  Geology,  has  retained  the  word  Cam- 
brian, omitting  Cumbrian.  Under  the  heading 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p&t. 
or,  WOTO,  wolf;  Tork.  whd,  son;  mute,  cftb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  ce  =  e.     ey-a.    qu  =  kw. 


cumbrous — cummin 
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Upper  Cambrian,  he  places  Tremadoc  Slates, 
and  the  Linpula  Flags  of  Britain,  enumerating 
as  their  foreign  equivalents  in  age  part  of 
Barrande's  Primordial  Zone  of  Bohemia,  the 
Alum  Schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
the  Potsdam  Sandstone ;  and  under  the  Lower 
Cambrian  Rocks  the  Menevian  beds  of  Wales, 
and  the  Longjnynd  group,  the  latter  consisting 
of  the  Harlech  Grits  and  the  Llanberis  Slates. 
The  foreign  equivalents  of  these  are  the  lower 
portion  of  Barrande's  Primordial  Zone  in 
Bohemia,  the  Fucoid  Sandstones  of  Sweden, 
and  perhaps  the  Huronian  series  of  Canada. 
The  Cambrian,  as  thus  described,  is  made 
immediately  to  follow  the  Lanrentian  and  pre- 
cede the  Silurian  formation. 

Cum -broils,  a.    [Bug.  cumber;  -ous.] 

1.  Burdensome,   weighty,  oppressive ;  em- 
barrassing by  reason  of  weight. 

"The  strong  and  cumbrous  arms  the  valiant  wield. 
The  weaker  warrior  takes  a  lighter  shield." 

Pope  :  Bomers  Iliad,  xi  v  441,  441. 

2.  Causing  trouble  or  annoyance ;  vexatious, 
annoying. 

"A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnattes  doe  him  molest. 
All  striving  to  inflxe  their  feeble  stingee. 
That  from  their  noyauce  he  no  where  can  rest" 
Spenser:  P.Q..  I.  i.  M. 

3.  Confused,  unmanageable,  awkward. 

"  Ur  of  Chaldea,  passing  now  the  ford 
To  Harran  ;  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds  and  flocks  and  numerous  servitude." 

Milton  :  P.  I..,  xiL  131,  132. 

4.  Confused,  mixed  up,  not  simple  or  plain. 

"...  the  provisions  which  have  been  recapitulated 
are  cumbrous,  puerile,  inconsistent  with  each  other 
.  .  .*—. Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*  cum'-brous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cumbrous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  cumbrous,  burdensome,  embarrassing  or 
confused  manner. 

"Capitals  to  every  substantive  are  rumbroiuly 
intrusive  upon  the  eye."— Seward  :  Letters,  1. 164. 

Cum  brous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cumbrous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  cumbrous,  embarrassing, 
or  confused ;  awkwardness,  want  of  simpli- 
city and  plainness. 

"  The  cumbrmaness.  imperfection,  and  even  expense, 
of  this  process  would  render  such  a  mode  of  govern- 
ment intolerable."— .Sir  O.  C.  Lewis:  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vii. 

•cume-lich,  *cume- liche,  a.  &  adv. 
[COMELY.] 

cu'-mene,  s.    [Eng.  cum(in) ;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  Cgllio  -or  CgHj'CH^pn3.    Isopro- 

pyl-benzene.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon  which 
exists  in  Roman  cumin  oil,  and  can  be  pro- 
duced by  distilling  cumic  acid  with  baryta, 
and  is  also  formed  synthetically  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  brombenzene  and  isopropyl- 
lodide.  Cumene  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at 
151°.  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid  it  yields 
benzoic  acid  and  nitro-benzoic  acid.  It  will 
not  mix  with  water.  Bromine  forms  substitu- 
tion products. 

cumene  sulphonic  acid. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  cnmene.  It  forms 
small  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  on  heat- 
ing into  sulphuric  acid  and  cumene.  Its 
barium  salt  (CgHuSO^Ba  is  soluble  in 
water. 

Cum  -eng-ite,  *.  [From  Cummenge,  who 
analyzed  it.] 

tfin. :  The  same  as  VOLOERITE  (q.v.). 
(Dana.) 

cum'-en-yl,  «.  [Eng.  &c.,  cumen(e),  and  suff. 
-yl  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  The  principle  of  cummin  or  cutnin 
(q.v.)i  Occurs  chiefly  in  compos.  (See  the 
subjoined  compounds.) 

cumenyl  acrylic  acid. 

Chem. :     Isopronyl  -  phenyl  -  acrylic    acid. 


or  C6H4 


Ob- 


tained  by  heating  cumic  aldehyde  with  sodium 
acetate  and  acetic  anhydride.  It  is  purified 
by  repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol. 
Cumenyl-acrylic  acid,  crystallised  in  white 
needles,  melting  at  158°,  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  only  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  When  boiled  it  is 
decomposed  into  COj  and  isopropyl-cinna- 
mene  ;  oxidised  with  chromic  acid  mixture, 
it  yields  a  distillate  of  cumic  aldehyde. 
Nitric  acts  on  it,  forming  nitro-substitution 
compounds. 


cumenyl-angelic  acid. 

Chemistry  : 


or 

Obtained  by  heating  cumic  aldehyde  with 
butyric  anhydride  and  sodium  butyrate.  It 
is  a  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  123°. 
Soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

cumcnyl-crotonic  acid. 
Chemistry  : 


Obtained  by  heating  cumic  aldehyde  with 
sodium  acetate  and  three  parts  of  propionic 
acid,  and  purified.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  nodular  masses,  from  petroleum 
spirit  in  oblique  prisms,  and  melts  at  91*. 

cu-men-yl'-am-ine,    s.      [Eng.    cumenyl; 
amine.]    Also"  called  CUMENYL  UREA.    [CYMYL- 

CARBAMIDE.] 

cum'-frey,  *  cum  for  y,  *  cum  fir  ic,  s. 

[COMFREY.] 

*1.  (Ofthejorm  Cumflrie)  :  The  daisy,  Bellis 
perennis. 
2.  (Of  the  other  forms)  :  [COMFREY]. 

"They  gave  them  a  decoction  of  cumfory  to  bonze.'' 
—  Sbr  T.  Uraume  :  Tractt,  So.  5. 


Cum'-Xc,  a.  [Lat.  cuminum  ;  Or. 
(kuminon)  =  cummin,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic, 
from  Lat.  -icus  ;  Gr.  ncos  (ifcos).J  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  cummin. 

cumic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :    Cuminic    acid.       Cumylic    acid, 
CioHijjOa,  or  CgHu-CO-OH  or  C6H4<;^^H 

By  dropping  cumic  aldehyde  on  fused  potas- 
sium hydrate,  hydrogen  is  liberated  and  cumate 
of  potassium  is  formed  ;  this  salt  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  decomposed  by  an  acid  ;  the  cumic 
acid  is  deposited  and  purified  by  crystalliza- 
tion from  alcohol.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
oxidising  cumic  aldehyde  with  potassium 
permanganate.  It  forms  colourless  pris- 
mati<5  tables,  which  melt  at  114°  and  boil  at 
250°.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  By 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields 
terephthalic  acid. 

cumic  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.  :    Also     called    Cuminic    aldehyde, 
Cumyl  hydride,  or  Cuminol. 

CioHiaO,  orC9HnCO-H,  o 

X?-. 

Cumic  aldehyde  occurs  in  the  essential  oil  of 
cumin,  on  distilling  which  the  cymene  distils 
over  first  at  200°  and  afterwards  the  cumic 
aldehyde.  If  the  cumin  oil  is  agitated  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite 
it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  cumic 
aldehyde,  which  can  be  decomposed  by  potash. 
These  compounds  also  occur  in  the  volatile 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  water-hemlock, 
Cicuta  virosa.  Cumic  aldehyde  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  boiling  at  230°.  It  should  be 
distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO-j.  It  oxidizes 
into  cumic  acid  and  a  resinous  substance  ; 
when  heated  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it 
yields  terephthalic  acid  ;  when  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potash  it  is  converted  into  eliminate 
of  potassium  and  cymylic  alcohol. 

cum  id  Ic  ac'-ld,  s.   [Eng.  cum(ene);  -idic.] 
(CH3 

I  PTJ- 

Chem.  :  CioHjoO*  or  C6H2  -j  co?OH    ^  acid 
LOO  -OH 

formed  along  with  cumylic  acid,  but  it  is  not 
volatilized  in  a  current"  of  steam.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
long  transparent  needles,  on  adding  benzene  to 
its  alcoholic  solution.  At  high  temperatures 
it  sublimes  without  fusion 

COm'-id-ine,    s.     [Gr.   KV^IVOV    (kuminon)  = 
cummin  ;   ef&os  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -int.] 
Chem.  :    Amido-cumene,    CgHu   (NH.J),    or 

C«H4  <*?  ??      Obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
^1 


nitro-cuniol  by  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide. 
Also  by  the  distillation  of  amido-cuminic  acid 
with  baryta.  It  is  purified  l>y  crystallising 
the  oxalate  and  precipitating  by  potash.  It 
is  a  pale  yellow  refractive  oil,  having  a  pecu-. 


liar  smell  and  a  burning  taste,  boiling  at  225*. 
The  name  has  been  given  to  other  compounds. 

cum  In,  s.     [Lat.  ctmin(ttm).]    [CUMMIS.} 

cumin  oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Cuminum  cyminum  by  extraction  with 
absolute  alcohol  and  precipitation  by  water. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  cuminol  an8  cymene. 

Cum-in'-am-Ide,s.  [Eng.c«min(ate);  amide.] 
Chemistry :  Cumylamide  CjnHisNO,  or 
CgHn'CO-NHjj.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  eliminate  of  ammonium.  It  is  a  crys- 
talline substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

com' -fa-ate,  *.     [Eng.  cumin(ic);  -ate.]    A 
salt  of  cumic  or  cuminic  acid. 

cam-in -ic,  a.    [CUMIC.] 

cum-In'-X-dw,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  cumin(um),  and  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Hot.  :  A  family  of  Umbelliferous  plants. 
Type  Cuminurn  (q.v.). 

cum'-in-ol,  s.    [CUMIC  ALDEHYDE.] 

cn-mi'-num,  s.    [Lat.]    [CUMIN.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cuminidae.  There 
are  both  general  and  partial  involucres,  the 
latter  one-sided  ;  calyx  five-toothed ;  fruit 


CUMINUM. 
t.  Plant.  2.  Flower. 

elongated,  with  five  filiform  ridges  and  four 
intermediate  ones  prominent  and  slightly 
prickly,  with  a  vitta  between  each.  The 
species  are  annuals  with  multifid  leaves  and 
pink  or  white  flowers.  Cuminum  Cyminum 
is  the  Cumin  or  Cummin  (q.v.). 

*  cnm-U-ca'-tion,  *.     [A  corruption  of  com- 
plication (q.v.).]    A  complication. 

*  cam-lich,  *  cum  ly,  a.  &  adv.    [COMELY.) 
*cam-lin,  *  cum  lynge,  s.    [COMELINQ.] 

*  cam-mar,  s.    [CUMBER,  *.]    Vexation,  iliffl- 
culty,  entanglement. 

"  Deliuir  vs  fra  perrellis  of  ...  derth.  seditioun  and 
battel,  of  pleyis  and  cu minor."  —  Atp.  Hamilton  : 
Catechitm,  to.  180. 

ciim'-mer,  s.  [COMMERE,  GAMMER.]  A  gos- 
sip, a  female  acquaintance,  a  midwife. 

"  Gnde  day  to  ye,  cummrr.  and  rnony  ane  o  them."— 
Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvii. 

cum'-min,  cum  In,  s.  [In  Sw.  kummin; 
Dan.  kvmmen ;  Dut.  komijn ;  Ger.  kiimrnel  ; 
Fr.  cumin ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  comino ;  Port,  cominhos ; 
Lat  cuminum;  Gr.  KV^IVOV  (kuminon),  from 
Arab,  i/amoun  =  the  name  of  the  plant.) 
Cuminum  Cyminum :  The  common  cumin  or 
cummin.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  resembling 
fennel,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  for  its  seeds,  which 
are  hot  and  aromatic,  and  used  like  those  of 
anise,  caraway,  &c.  It  is  not  used  medicinally, 
but  only  in  veterinary  practice. 

"  When  he  hath  made  plain  the  face  thereof,  doth  ha 
not  cast  abroad  the  fitches,  and  scatter  the  cummin, 
.  ."— Imalt  xxviii.  JS. 

*i|  The  cummin  of  Scripture:  It  is  in  N;W 
Testament  Gr.  KV^IVOV  (kuminon),  and  in  Helx 
]T3p  (kammon)  and  is  undoubtedly  the  plant 
described  in  this  arficle  (Isaiah  xxviiL  25— 27r 
Matt,  xxiii.  23). 

*f  (1)  Black  cummin  :  Nigella  saliva,  a  raniui- 
culaceous  genus,  the  pungent  seeds  of  which 
are  used  by  the  Afghans,  who  call  them  Scab,- 
dana,  for  the  flavouring  of  curries. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo\t*l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,    ph  =  *• 
-wan,  -tian  =  shan.   -Uoa,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -$ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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camming— ounabula 


(2)  Common  cummin:  Cuminum  Cyminum. 
{London.) 

(3)  Sweet  cummin  :  The   anise,  Pimpinella 
unisum.    (Treas.  of  Hot.) 

(4)  Wild    cummin:     Lagcecia    cuminoides. 
(London.) 

cummin  -  seed,    «.      The  seed  of   the 

cummin.  , 

U    Cummin-sued   was    used    for   attracting 
pigeons  to  inhabit  a  dovecot 

"He  [the  gamester)  is  ouely  uaed  by  the  muter  of 
the  ordmairie,  as  lueu  use  cammin-teede,  to  replenish 
their  culver-house."—  CMut  Whvnt.,  p.  M. 

cum  -ming,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful  ;  Conf.  Prov. 
Bug.  comb  =  a  brewing  vat.] 

lireiuing  :  A  vessel  for  holding  wort. 
"  Item,  aue  maskiu  fett—  aue  kettell—  tua  gyle  fatte* 
—  ane  camming."—  Inventoriet,  A  (IStxi),  p.  174. 

cum   ming  ton  ite,  s.    [Named  from  Cum- 
miugtou  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  occurs.] 
Ifin.  :  Two  minerals  — 

(1)  Cumminglonite  of  Deioey  :  A  variety  of 
Actinolite  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.).     Iron-uiaguesia 
Auiphibole  (Dana).     It  is  fibro-lamiuar,  often 
radiated.    The  colour  grey  to  brown. 

(2)  Cummingtonite    of    Rammelsberge  :      A 
variety  of  Rhodonite.     Dana  arranges  it  with 
Photicite,  which  he  ranks  under  his  heading 
Carbonated  Rhodonite. 

cum  -mock,  s.      [CAMMOCK.]     A  short  staff 
with  a  crooked  head. 

"Until  you  oil  a  cummock  driddle 

A  grey  liair'cl  carle." 
Burnt  :  Spittle  la  JJajur  Logan. 

Cfim-o,  in  compos.     [Eiig.,&c.,  cum(ene)(q.v.), 
and  o  connective.] 
•    Chem.  :  Having  cumene  in  its  composition. 

cumo  phenol,  s. 

Chem:  :   Also   called   Cumol.     CgH^O,    or 
7'     Obtained  by  fusing  potassium 


cumene  sulphonate  with  potash,  acidifying  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  fused  mass,  dehydrat- 
ing the  crude  oily  product,  and  purifying  it 
with  fractional  distillation.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  needles,  melting  at  61°. 

C&m  -61,  s.     [Eng.  cum(ene),  and  Lat.  ol(eum) 
—  oiL] 

Chem.  :  A  name  which  has  been  given  to 
cumophenol,  and  also  to  cumene. 

cum-o-m  -tail,  s.    [Eug.  cumene;  nitril.] 


Chem.  :CioHuN,  or  C»HUCN,  or  C 

Also  called  Cumenyl  cyanide.  It  is  obtained 
by  heating  eliminate  of  ammonium  ;  also  by 
heating  cyanogen  bromide  with  eliminate  of 
sodium,  CNBr+CoHiiCO-ONa  =  CoHuCN+ 
COj  +  KBr.  Cumonitril  is  a  colourless, 
strongly  refractive,  pleasant  smelling  liquid  ; 
it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

cum  6  m  tril'  am-ine,  s.  [Eng.  cumo- 
nitril;  amine.\ 

Chem.  :  CioHjgCNH.^N,  Amido-r  jnonitril. 
When  cumonitril  is  added  drop  by  drop  to 
a  cooked  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  a  crystalline  nitro-cumonitril, 
CioH10(NO.j)N,  is  formed,  which  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen, 
from  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  into  cumoni- 
trilamine.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallizes  in  large  needles,  which  melt 
at  45°,  and  boils  at  305°.  It  forms  crystalline 
•alts,  mostly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

cum   6  yl,  s.    [Eng.  cuminol;  -yl.] 

Chem.  :      An     aromatic      monad     radical 

(C,Hu-coy. 

cumoyl  chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  Commonly  called  Cumyl  chloride, 
CipHuOCl,  or  C9HU'CO-C1.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  PCls, 
on  cumio  acid.  It  is  an  oil,  boiling  at  260  . 
It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric 
acid  and  cumic  acid. 

Oam-d-yl'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  cumoyl;  -ic.]  De- 
rived from,  or  containing,  cumoyl  (q.v.). 

cumoylic    add,    «.      [HYDROCIKNAMIC 

ACID.] 

cum'  -shaw,  *.  [Chin,  kom-tsie  =  a  present.] 
A  present  or  bonus  ;  originally,  that  paid  on 
vessels  entering  the  port  of  Canton. 


cum  -snaw,  v.t.  [CUMSHAW,  s.]  To  make  a 
present  or  bonus  to. 

*  cu  -mu-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  cumulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  cumulo  -  to  heap  up  ;  cumulus  =  a  heap  ; 
Fr.  cumuler.] 

L  Lit. :  To  heap  up  or  together,  to  accumu- 
late. 

"...  the  mighty  shoals  of  shells,  bedded  and 
cumulated,  heap  upou  heap  amongst  earth,  .  .  ."— 
Woodward. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  together  ;  to  combine. 

"Ail  the  extremes  of  worth  aud  beauty  that  were 
cumulated,  ill  Camilla."— Shelton  :  Traiulutii.n  o/  Don 
Quixote,  iv.  6. 

*  cu-mu-la'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  cumulatio,  from 
cumulatus,  pa.  par.  of  cumulo  =  to  heap  up.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  heaping  up  or 
together ;  an  accumulation. 

2.  Universities :  The  taking  of  two  degrees 
by  accumulation  (q.v.). 

"  For  cumulation,  I  must  needs  profess  I  never 
liked  it."—Archbiihop  Laud :  History  of  hit  Chancel- 
larMp  at  Oxford,  p.  17. 

» cu'-mu-lat-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  cumulate);  -ist.] 
One  who  gathers,  collects,  or  accumulates; 
an  accumulator. 

cu   mu-lat-Ive,  a.    [Fr.  cumulatif.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  parts  heaped 
or  aggregated  together. 

"As  for  knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by  teaching, 
it  is  cumulative."— Bacon :  On  Learning. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Law : 

(1)  Augmenting   or   increasing   the    same 
point 

(2)  Applied  to  a  legacy  when  the  legatee  is 
more  than  once  benefited  in  the  same  will. 

2.  Logic:   Specially  applied  to  a  series  of 
arguments,  each  of  which  may  be  by  itself 
weak,  but  which  give  in  the  whole  a  sum  of 
which  the  strength  is  greater  than  that  of  its 
component  parts  taken  separately. 

•'Whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  this  or  that 
particular  fact,  ...  on  the  whole,  I  consider  that  a 
cumulative  Argument  rises  from  them,  .  .  ."—Olad- 
itone:  Relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church,  p.  23. 

3.  Med. :  Specially  applied  to  drugs  which 
remain  in  the    system    some    time    without 
showing  signs  of  action,  and,  after  an  interval, 
exert  their  influence  suddenly ;   digitalis,  or 
foxglove,  being  a  typical  medicine  of  this 
kind. 

t  (1)  Cumulative  legacy:  [II.  1  (2).] 

(2)  Cumulative  remedy : 

Law :  A  second  mode  of  procedure  in  addi- 
tion to  one  already  available.  It  is  opposed 
to  an  alternative  remedy,  for  in  the  latter  case, 
though  there  are  two  remedies  provided,  one 
or  other  must  be' chosen  ;  both  cannot,  as  in 
the  former  case,  be  enforced. 

(3)  Cumulative  vote : 

Suffrage :  An  arrangement  which  when 
several  candidates  present  themselves  enables 
an  elector  to  accumulate  his  votes  upon  the 
one  whom  he  prefers,  instead  of  compelling  him 
to  bestow  them  singly  on  more  candidates  than 
one.  It  was  proposed  in  Parliament,  in  1867, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.  (afterwards  Lord 
Sherbrooke),  but  was  rejected  on  July  5, 1867, 
by  314  to  173.  The  experiment  of  how  it  would 
work  was  tried  in  the  case  of  the  London 
School  Board,  desire  being  felt  to  introduce 
into  it  representatives  of  all  the  religious  and 
other  bodies  interested  in  education.  If  a 
party  propose  too  many  candidates  for  their 
voting  power,  a  smaller  number  than  their 
fair  proportion  will  be  elected ;  if  they  pro- 
pose too  few,  they,  of  course,  leave  a  larger 
number  to  be  elected  by  others.  To  elect  the 
maximum  number  of  candidates  a  party  have 
it  in  their  power  to  carry,  they  must  propose 
just  as  many  candidates  as  will  be  exactly 
proportionate  to  their  voting  power,  and  con- 
centrate their  entire  effort  upon  these. 

cu  mu  lo,  in  compos.  [Lat.  cumul(us)  =  a 
heap,  "and  o  connective.] 

cumulo  cirro  stratus,  s. 
Meteorol.  :  The  same  as  the  Nimbus  or  Rain- 
cloud. 

cumulo  stratus,  s. 

Meteorol. :  A  cloud  intermediate  between 
the  cumulus  and  the  stratus.  It  tends 
to  spread,  settle  down  into  a  nimbus,  and 
descend  in  rain. 


*  cu' -mu-lose,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat 
cumulosus,  from  cumulus  =  a  heap.]  Full  of 
heaps. 

cu  mu  lus  (pi.  cumuli),  s.  [Lat. = a  heap, 
a  pile.] 

1.  Meteorol. :  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
clouds.  It  consists  of  round  masses  like 
bales  of  wool  or  mountains  heaped  on  moun- 
tains. It  is  more  frequent  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  In  the  former  season  they 


CUMULUS. 

may  often  be  seen  in  the  morning,  their  ten- 
dency, however,  being  to  become  reduced  in 
bulk  or  even  vanish  altogether  before  evening. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  increase  in  number, 
especially  if  they  become  surmounted  by  cirrus 
clouds,  rain  or  storm  may  be  expected.  (Gaiwt.) 
2.  Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Von  Baer  to 
the  thickened  portion  of  a  cellular  layer  in 
which  the  ovum  is  imbedded. 

cum'-yl,  *.    [Eng.  cum(ene)  ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  An  aromatic  monad  radical,  having 
the  formula  CgHu.  This  radical  has  been 
wrongly  called  cumoyl,  but  it  corresponds  to 
benzyl  (C7H9)'and  not  tobenzoyl(C7H«)-CO)'. 

cumyl  chloride,  s.    [CUMOYL  CHLORIDE.  ] 
cum  yl-am-ide,  s.    [COMINAMIDE.] 

cum  yl  ene,  s.  [Eng.  cumyl;  si'ff.  -ent 
(Chem.).']  (See  the  compound.) 

cumylenc  diamide,  s. 

Chem. :  CgH^Na,  or  CuHjo  (NHj^j.  A  crys- 
talline base,  obtained  by  distilling  dinitro- 
cumene  with  acetic  acid  and  iron  tilings.  It 
melts  at  47°. 

cum-yl'-le,  a.  [Eng.  cumyl ;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  cumyl ;  having  cumyl  in  its  composition. 

cumylic  acid,  s. 

fCH3 
\CH, 
Chem. :  CioHi2O«,  or  Cells •<  ,,„*     Obtained 

J  ^ng 

(.CO  OH. 

by  oxidising  dureue  (tetra-methyl-benzene, 
C6H2(CH3)4)  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is 
separated  from  cutnidic  acid  by  distilling  in 
a  current  of  steam  ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
crystallizes  in  needles,  melting  at  140°  to  150°. 

cum  yl  ide,  s.    [Eng.  cumyl ;  -ide.] 

Chem. :  Cumylide  of  potassium,  CioII^iOK. 
Produced  by  heating  cumyl  hydride  with 
potassium. 

*  cun,  *  cunne,  s.    [KIN.] 

1.  Race,  family,  kin. 

"  Seiute  Katerine  of  noble  cunne  com." 

St.  K inherit e.  L 

2.  Kind. 

"  Alles  cunntt  wllde  dor."— 0.  Eny.  Bomilin,  p.  7ft 

*  cun  (1),  v.t.    [CAN,  CON.] 

*  cun  (2),  "  cunnen,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.8.  cunntan, 
O.  H.  Qer.  chunnen.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  taste,  to  try. 

"  They  sail  not  than  a  cberrie  cun. 
That  wald  not  enterpryse." 

Cherrie  and  Sloe,  st.  47. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  try. 

"  Ue  wollde  cunnen  swa  to  brinngnen  inn  hiss  herte 
Krthlike  thiugess  lufe."  Ormulum,  12,187. 

t  CU-nab'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.  pi.  =  (1)  a  cradle, 
(2)  birth,  origin.]  Birthplace,  early  abode, 
place  of  origin. 

"Thecunaiufa  of  Oerman  socialism."— O.  8.  Hall' 
i  Culture,  p.  74. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine:  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  oar,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian,   so,  o>  =  e.    ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


ounctation— cunningly 
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•  cone  -  ta'- tion,  *.     [Lat.  cunctatio,  from 
curator  =  to  delay.]    Delay,  procrastination, 
dilatoriness. 

".  .     celerity  should  always  be  contempered  with 

cunctation."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Ernuri. 

•  ciiric  -ta-tive,  o.    [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
cunctativus,  fromcunctatus,  pa.  par.  of  cunctor.] 
Delaying,  procrastinating,  dilatory. 

•  cunc-ta'-tdr,  s.    [Lat.]    A  delayer,  a  pro- 
crastinator  ;  one  who  is  cautiously  slow. 


H  The  title  was  especially  given  to  Quintus 
Fabius  Maximus,  who,  when  elected  dictator 
of  Rome  after  the  fatal  battle  at  Lake  Thrasy- 
mene,  in  B.C.  217,  by  a  succession  of  skilful 
movements,  marches,  and  countermarches, 
without  ever  coming  to  an  engagement, 
greatly  harassed  the  army  of  Hannibal. 


V.t.      [CONDER.] 

1.  To  give  notice  or  intimation  to  ;  to  guide 
by  signal. 

"  They  are  directed  by  a  ballter  or  liuer  on  the  cliff, 
who,  discerning  the  course  of  the  pilchard,  cundelh,  as 
they  call  it,  the  master  of  each  boat."—  Carew  ;  Survey 
<tf  Cornwall. 

2.  To  pilot  or  steer  a  ship  ;  to  con  a  vessel. 
•conde,  s.    [KIND,  s.] 

*  can  -die,  *  cttn'-dfc  s.    [Prob.  a  corruption 
of  Eng.  conduit  (q.v.).J 

1.  A    sewer,    a   conduit  ;    a   channel   for 
water,  &c. 

2.  A  grating  in  a  road,  a  gully. 

3.  An  apartment,  a  place  for  lodging. 

"candle  -hole,  *  candy-  hole,  s.    A 

conduit,  as  one  across  a  road. 

"  I  mind  whan  neighbour  Hewie's  sheep 
Through  Wattle's  cundy-hulet  did  creep." 

Kuickbie  :  Way  tide  Cottager,  p.  1C* 

*  cundyth,  s.    [CONDUIT.] 
•cone,  s.    [COIN.] 

*  co-ne-al,  a.    [Lat.  cuneut  =  a.  wedge.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  wedge  ;  wedge-shaped. 

cu  ne-ate,  cu  ne  at  ed,  a.  [Lat.  cuneatus 
=  wedge-shaped,  from  cuneus  =  a  wedge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Wedge-shaped  ;  made  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge. 

2.  Bot.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  cuneate)  :  Wedge- 
shaped,  inversely  triangular,  with   rounded 
angles,   as  the  leaf  of  Saxifraga  tridentata. 
(Lindley.)    A  cuneate  leaf  passes  gradually  at 
its  base  into  the  petiole. 

CU-ne-at  -ic,  a.  [Lat.  cuneatus  =  wedge- 
shaped,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  what  is  wedge-shaped,  spec,  wedge- 
shaped  letters.  [CUNEIFORM.] 

".  .  .  at  the  beginning  of  cuneatic  decipherment."— 
Prof.  Sayce,  in  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.  Traru.,  vol.  111.  (1874), 
p.  465. 

Cu  ne  -I  form,   cu'-ni-form,  o.  &  a.     [Fr. 

cuneiforme,  from  Lat.  cuneus  =  a  wedge,  and 
forma  —  form.] 

A.  -4s  adjective  : 

1.  Archceol.  :  Wedge-shaped. 

2.  Anat.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  1.    There 
are  cuneiform  bones  of  the  head  and  others  of 
the  foot.    There  are  also  cuneiform  cartilages 
of  the  larynx. 

3.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  CUNEATE  (q.v.). 

B.  As   subst.  :   Cuneiform   characters   or 
writing  (q.v.). 

If  (1)  Cuneiform  characters:  Characters  re- 
sembling a  series  of  wedges  or  arrow  heads, 
commonly  found  covering  the  surface  of  Nine- 
vite  sculptures.  The  first  step  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  cuneiform  alphabet  was  taken 
by  Prof.  Grotefend  as  long  ago  as  1802.  In  a 
paper  read  during  that  year  before  the  Royal 
Brciety  of  Gottingen,  and  published  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  of  thesame  town,  heanuounced 
that  in  examining  Persian  cuneiform  he  had 
succeeded  in  deciphering  the  names  of  Cyrus, 
Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Hystaspes,  and  had  thus 
obtained  the  true  determination  of  nearly  a 
third  of  the  entire  alphabet.  Britain  was  late 
In  entering  this  field  of  inquiry,  but  it  has 
since  had  very  eminent  students  of  cuneiform 
writing,  such  as  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr. 
George  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
others.  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  x'.,  and  the  first  part  of  vol.  X4. 
(the  former  published  in  1846  and  the  latter 
in  1849),  were  entirely  devoted  to  papers  by 


Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  on  cuneiform  writing. 
Adopting  a  classification  which  use  had  made 
extremely  convenient,  he  divided  the  arrow- 
headed  writing  known  to  him  into  three  classes 
— Babylonian,  Median,  and  Persian,  The  first 


CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTION. 

of  these,  which  he  also  called  Complicated 
Cuneiform,  he  further  sub-divided  into  Primi- 
tive Babylonian,  Achaemenian  Babylonian, 
Maedo-  Assyrian,  Assyrian,  and  Elymaean. 
(Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x., 
pp.  1—62.) 

In  1874  Mr.  George  Smith  spoke  of  the  fact 
that  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing  was  the 
invention  of  a  race  having  a  Turanian  language 
totally  different  from  the  Semitic  language  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  (Bib.  Arch.  Soc. 
Transact.  ,  vol.  iii.  (1874),  p.  462.)  The  Turanian 
or  Ural  Altaic  people  referred  to  by  Mr.  George 
Smith  were  shown  by  Professor  Sayce  and 
others  to  be  the  Accadians  who  descended  into 
Chaldea  from  the  highlands  to  the  east  of  the 
Euphrates.  Professor  Sayce  considers  that 
their  language,  cnly  recently  known,  stands  to 
the  other  Turanian  tongues  in  the  same  rela- 
tion that  Sanscrit  does  to  the  Aryan  family  of 
languages.  He  traces  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  Media  to  the  Amardi,  the  Cassi  or 
Kossseans,  and  the  Anzanites  or  Susaites,  all 
akin  to  the  Accadian.  (Professor  Sayce,  in 
Bib.  Archceol.  Soc.  Transact.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  466  — 
485.) 

The  earliest  deciphered  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion may  be  placed  about  2,000  B.C.  ;  the  latest 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C. 
336—323. 

(2)  Cuneiform  writing  :  Writing  in  which  the 
characters  described  under  IT  (1)  are  those  em- 
ployed. Every  visitor  to  the  Assyrian  rooms 
in  the  British  Museum,  or  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  is  familiar  with  its  appearance. 

cu-nette  ,  s.    [Fr.] 

Fort.  :  A  small  ditch  in  the  middle  of  a  dry 
ditch,  to  drain  the  water  off  the  place.  (Knight.) 

*  conge,  *  cungyn,  v.t.    [CONGE.] 

•  cu-nic'-u-lar,  a.    [Lat.  ounce  =  a  cradle.] 
Pertaining  to  "the  cradle  or  infancy  ;  childish. 

"In  his  cunicular  days."  —  Anecdote  qf  Lodovrick 


cu-nic  -u-late,  a.  [Lat.  cuniculus  =  (1)  a 
rabbit,  (2)  a  rabbit-hole,  a  mine.] 

Bot.  :  Pierced  with  a  long  passage  open  at 
one  end,  as  the  peduncle  of  Tropseolum. 

*  cu  -  nlc'-  a  -  Ions,  a.     [Lat.  cuniculus  =  s 
rabbit.]    Or  or  pertaining  to  rabbits. 

cn'-ni-form,  a.    [CUNEIFORM.] 

*  cunig,  *  cuning,  *  cunyng,  s.    [CONING, 
CONY.]    A  rabbit. 

"  The  con,  the  cuning,  and  the  cat." 

Cherrie  and  Sloe,  st.  1 

CU-ni'-la,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  "A  Roman 
name  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  this  genus." 
(Loudon.)  By  some  botanists  it  is  supposed 
to  be  from  conus  =  a  cone,  and  by  others  to  be 
from  Cunila,  the  name  of  a  town.] 
•  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lamiacese,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cunilidae  (q.v.).  The  calyx  is 
thirteen-nerved,  the  stamens  two.  An  in- 
fusion of  Cunila  mariana  is  used  in  North 
America  in  slight  fevers  and  colds,  as  is 
C.  microcephala  in  Brazil. 

cn-nil'-I-daB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cunil(a),  and  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Lamiaceae,  tribe  Satureae, 
type  Cunila  (q.v.). 

*  Conner  (1),  s.    [CONNER.] 

con'-ner  (2),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  •  A  kind  of 
shell-fish  less  than  an  oyster,  that  sticks  close 
to  the  rocks.  (Ainsworth.) 

*  cannes-man,  *.    [KINSMAN.]    A  kinsman, 
a  relation. 

"  His  men  makede  tho  deol  ynough  .  .  . 
And  namliche  his  cunnetmtn,"      Beket,  16M. 


con'  -rung,    *  con  -  ning,    *  con  -  nyng, 

•  con-nynge,  *  cun-nand,  *  cun-nyng, 

*  kon-nyng,  a.  &  s.    [As  adj.,  pr.  par.  ol 
Mid.  Eng.  cunnen=to  know  ;  A.S.  eunnan.  As 
subst.,  from  IceL  kun*andi= knowledge,  from 
kunna  =  to  know.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Of  per  tout: 

1.  In  a  good  sente  : 

(1)  Having  knowledge,  skill,  or  learning. 

"  A  konifng  man  of  lore." 

William  of  Palernt,  Mil. 

(2)  Skilful,  dexterous. 

"  And  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  invented  by 
cunning  men,  .     ."—2  Chron.  XZVL  16. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense :   Artful,  crafty,  sly,  de- 
signing, shrewd,  astute. 

"...  the  supple  and  slippery  consciences  of  cunnina 
priests,  .  .  ."— Jfacautay  :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

IL  Of  things: 

1.  Made  or  wrought  with  skill  and  art,  in- 
genious, curious. 

"  To  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in 
stiver,  and  in  brass."— Xxod.  xxxi.  4. 

2.  Artful,  crafty,  sly. 

"  With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight. 
Deteriniuedol" 

Shaketp. :  THO.  Gent,  of  Ver.,  11  4. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  (Originally):  Skill  (no  bad  sense  being 
implied). 

"  If  I  forget  thee.  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning."— Ptalm  cxxxvii,  5. 

H  As  early  as  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  tho 
word  was  degenerating  in  meaning,  owing  to 
the  fact,  discreditable  to  human  nature,  that 
skill  is  often  used  to  defraud  those  less  highly 
gifted. 

*  2.  A  profession,  a  trade. 

"  Shame  not  these  woods 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper." 

Khaketp.  :  Timon,  IT.  1 

3.  Art,  craft,  artfulness,  artifice,  shrewd- 
ness, wiliness. 

"  Cunning  is  the  natural  defence  of  the  weak,"— . 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng. ,  ch.  i. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cunning, 
crafty,  subtle,  sly,  and  wily :  "  The  cunning 
man  shows  his  dexterity  simply  in  concealing : 
this  requires  little  more  than  reservedness  and 
taciturnity ;  the  crafty  man  goes  farther ;  he 
shapes  his  words  and  actions  so  as  to  lull  sus- 
picion :  hence  it  is  that  a  child  may  be  cunning 
but  an  old  man  will  be  crafty ;  a  subtle  man 
has  more  acuteuess  of  invention  than  either. 
.  .  .  the  cunning  man  looks  only  to  the  con- 
cealment of  an  immediate  object ;  the  crafty 
and  the  subtle  man  have  a  remote  object  to  con- 
ceal :  thus  men  are  cunning  in  their  ordinary 
concerns ;  politicians  are  crafty  or  subtle  ;  but 
the  former  is  more  so  as  to  the  end,  and  the 
hitter  as  to  the  means.  A  man  is  cunning  and 
crafty  by  deeds  ;  he  is  subtle  mostly  by  means 
of  words  alone,  or  words  and  actions  com- 
bined. Slyness  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  cunning; 
the  sly  man  goes  cautiously  and  silently  to 
work.  Wiliness  is  a  species  of  cunning  or 
craft,  applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  or 
defence."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cunning-man  (or  woman),  s.    A  man 

(or  woman)  who  pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  to 
teach  how  to  recover  stolen  goods,  &c. 
"  He  sent  him  for  a  strong  detachment 
Of  beadle,  constable,  and  watchmen, 
T  attack  the  cunningmrin  for  plunder 
Committed  falsely  on  his  lumber." 

Butler :  Budibrtu. 

canning-simple,  a.  Simple  but  with 
some  artfulness. 

•So  innocent,  so  cunning-timplr, 
From  beneath  her  gather'd  wimple." 

Tennyson  :  Lilian,  a  17. 

*  cun-nin-gaire,  *  cun-in-gar,  *  cun- 
nyn-garth,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Mid. 
Eng.  cony-garthe  =  a  rabbit-warren  :  cony  =  s 
rabbit,  and  garth  =  a  garden,  an  enclosure. 
Cf.  Sw.  kaningaard  =  a  rabbit-warren.]  A 
rabbit-warren. 

"That  na  man  tak  cunnyngis  out  of  wtheris 
cunn!tn,jarthis."—AcU  Ja.  HI.,  1474  (ed.  1814),  p  107. 

ciin-ning  ham'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  and 
A.  Cunningham,  botanists  and  travellers  in 
New  South  Wales.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pinacese,  section  Abietinie. 
Cunninghamia  sinensis  is  a  handsome  tree,  in- 
troduced into  this  country  in  1804.  It  will 
grow  with  care  near  London  In  the  open  air, 
if  protected  in  winter. 

con'-ning-ly,  *  wm-ning-ly,  adv.  [Eng 
cunning;  -ly.] 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9 bin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  gin,  as;   expect.   Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tions,  -sioos  =  shos.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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1.  Skilfully  ;  with  art  or  skill. 

"  A  stately  pal  lace  built  of  squared  brick? . 
Which  cunningly  was  without  morter  laid 

Spetuer:  f.  Q..  I.  iv.  4. 

2.  In  a  cunning,  artful,  or  crafty  manner  ; 
artfully,  slily,  wilily,  craftily. 

"  But.  good  my  lord,  do  It  »o  cunningly, 
That  my  discovery  b«  not  aimed  at. 

SlM/eetp.  :  Two  Bent,  of  K«r.  Ui.  1. 

Cun'  nmg-ncss,  s.    [Eng.  cunning;   -ness.] 
Cunning,  art,  artfulness,  ciaft,  wiliness. 

"  But  mine  is  such  a  drench  of  balderdash. 


*  cun-ny,  s.    [CONY.] 

*  cunny-berry,  s.     A   rabbit-burrow ; 
hence,  a  retreat,  a  refuge. 

"He  would  fetch  him  out  of  his  cunny-fterry."— 
Sidney  :  A  rcadia,  p.  277. 

*  cunny  catch,  v.t.    [CONY-CATCH.] 

"  He  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  cwmy-catcht."— S. 
lennard:  Of  Wudonus,  bk.  it,  cli.  i,  i  4,  p.  212  (1670). 

eu-nd'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Christian 
Cuno,  of  Amsterdam,  who  in  1750  described 
his  own  garden  in  verse.  ] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Cunoniaceae.  There  are  a  five- 
parted  deciduous  calyx,  five  petals,  ten 
stamens,  two  diverging  styles,  a  conical  two- 
celled  capsule,  separable  into  two  many- 
celled  carpels.  Cunouia  capensis,  the  White 
Cunonia,  is  the  Rood  Elze  of  the  Dutch  resi- 
dents at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  a 
small  tree  with  opposite  pinnate  leaves  and 
dense  racemes  of  small  white  flowers. 

cu  no  ni  a  -96  se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cuno- 
ni(a)  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Hot.  :  Cunoniads.  An  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Saxifragales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs  with  large  interpetiolar  sti- 
pules, a  four  or  five-cleft  nearly  inferior  calyx, 
petals  four  to  five  or  none  ;  stamens  perigyn- 
ous,  definite,  or  indefinite  ;  styles  two  ;  ovary 
two-celled,  with  two  or  many  seeds ;  fruit 
two-celled,  capsular,  or  indehiscent.  The 
species  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  Aus- 
tralia. In  1844  Lindley  enumerated  22  genera, 
and  estimated  the  known  species  at  100. 

cu  no'  ni  ads,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cunonifa),  and 
Eng.,  &c.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
botanical  order  Cuuoniaeese  (q.v.).] 

*  cun  sta  byllc,  s.    [CONSTABLE.] 

cfcn'-te'y-cun-te'y,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Law :  A  kind  of  trial  by  an  ordinary  jury. 
(Wharton.) 

*  cun  try,  *  cun  trye,  s.    [COUNTRY.] 

*  cun-veth,  s.    [CONVETH.] 

*  cun  y  sancc,  s.    [COGNISANCE.] 

cup,  *  cop,  *  ooppe,  *  coupe,  •  cowpe, 
*  cupe,  *  cnppe,  s.  [Lat.  cupa  =  a  cask,  a 
vat ;  Dan.  &  Dut.  kop ;  Sw.  kopp ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  copa ;  Ital.  copjxi ;  Ger.  kopf;  FT.  coupe; 
Gr.  •cvireAAoi'  (kupellon)  =  a  cup.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  small  vessel  for  liquids  used  to  drink 
from  ;  a  drinking-vessel. 


2.  The  quantity  of  liquor  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  a  cup  ;  the  contents  of  a  cup. 

"When  the   ava  Is  ready,  cups  of  It  are  handed 
about."— Cook :  Voyagei,  voL  vii..  bk.  v.,  ch.  8. 

3.  A  cooling  beverage,  consisting  of  wine 
or  cider  and  aerated  water,  with  other  in- 
gredients.    Often  in  composition ;  an,  cider- 
cup,  champagne-cup,  Ac. 

TT-  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  shaped  like  a  cup  :  as,  the  cup 
'of  a  flower,  an  acorn,  &r. 

"  The  cup  was  all  fill'd,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet" 
Covper .  The  Unit. 

2.  (PL):   An  entertainment;   a   drinking, 
bout,  a  carouse. 

"Amidst  bis  cu.pi  with  fainting  shlv'rlng  seiz'd." 
Dryden  :  Pertiut. 

*3.  The  portion  or  lot  which  one  has  to 
endure.    (Generally  of  evil,  sorrow,  or  pain.) 
"Can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of?  and  be 


B.  Technically: 

1.  Surg.  :  A  glass  placed  above  a  scarified 
place,  to  extract  blood  in  cupping ;  a  cupping- 
glass. 

2.  Naut. :  The  step  of  the  capstan-spindle. 

3.  Boilert :  One  of  a  series  of  little  domes 
attached  to  a  boiler-plate  and  serving  to  ex- 
tend the  fire-surface. 

4.  Eccles. :  The  chalice  used  in  the  admiuia- 
tr»tion  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

5.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  cup  was  first  denied  to  the 
laity  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  by  a  decree 
issued  on  June  14,  1415.    The  Council  of  Basil 
in  1433  restored  the  cup  to  the  Calixtines,  and 
thus  reconciled  them  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
[CALIXTINES.] 

IT  (1)  A  cup  too  low:  With  less  than  the 
ordinary  allowance  of  wine  or  other  stimulat- 
ing liquor  ;  in  low  spirits. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am  what  one  calls  a  cup  too  low.  bnt 
when  thoroughly  cleared  I  hope  to  feel  fully  equal  to 
any  business  that  may  appear." — Letter  frnm  George 
111.  to  PUt,  in  Stimhope ;  Life  of  Pitt,  ii..  App.  S. 

(2)  Cup   and   can :    Familiar   companions ; 
boon  companions. 

"  That  you  and  he  are  cup  and  can."       Swift. 

(3)  In  one's  nips  :  Drinking  ;  intoxicated. 

".  .  .  reasoning,  as  one  friend  with  another,  by  the 
fireside,  or  in  our  cups,  .  .  ."—Knollet:  Hillary  of  the 
Turla. 

cup  and  ball  Joint,  «.  A  ball-and- 
socket  joint. 

cup  and  cone,  s. 

Metal.  :  An  apparatus  used  for  charging 
iron  furnaces,  which  are  worked  with  clamped 
tops  for  collecting  the  waste  gases.  (Weale.) 

cup  and  -saucer,  s.  &  a, 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  In  the  literal  sense. 

2.  PL  (Cups  and  Saucers):  A  child's  name 
for  acorns  and  the  cups  that  contain  them. 
Chiefly  in  North  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 
(Britten  <£  Holland.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Resembling  a  cup  and  saucer. 
^f  Cup-and-saucer  limpet :  A  popular  name 

for  the  molluscous  genus  Calyptrsea,  given 
because  a  process  like  half  a  cup  is  in  the 
interior  of  the  limpet-like  shelL  [CALYPTRSEA.] 

cup  -  flower,  s.  Scyphanthus  elegans. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cup-gall,  s.  A  gall  of  a  cup-like  form 
found  occasionally  on  oak  leaves. 

cup-gold.' 'ocks,  s.  Trichomanes  radi- 
cans. 

cup-lead,  s.  A  long  leaden  weight  with 
a  cup-shaped  cavity  closed  by  a  leather  valve, 
used  for  deep-sea  dredging. 

cup-lichen,  s.  [So  called  from  the  form 
of  the  thallus.  J  Scyphophorus  pyxidatus. 


CTJP-LICHEN  (MAGNIFIED). 


*  cup-man,  s.    A  hard  drinker ;  a  boon 
companion. 

'"Oli,  a  friend  of  mine !  a  brother  cupman,  a  quiet 
dog,  who  does  not  love  the  c  suarllngs,'  said  Burbo, 
carelessly."— Bulwer:  Latt  Duyt  of  Pompeii,  bk.  ii., 
cb.  ill. 

cup-moss, 

1.  Scyphoptiorus  pyxidatus. 

2.  Isecannrti  tartarea.    (Chiefly  in  Banffshire.) 
(Britten  £  Holland.)    Neither  of  the  two  is  a 
genuine  moss  ;  both  are  lichens. 

"They  flnd  the  red  cun  mna  where  they  climb." 

llemant:  The  Adopted  Child. 

cup  mushroom,  s  A  name  given  to 
various  species  of  Peziza 


cup-plant,  s.    An    American   name  for 

Silphium  perfoliatum. 

*  cup-rose,  s.    A  name  for  the  Poppy. 

cup-shaped,  a. 

Bot.  :  Cyathiform,  resembling  a  drinking- 
cup.  Nearly  the  same  as  pitcher-shaped. 
Example,  the  limb  of  the  corolla  of  Sym- 
phytum. 

*  cup  shotten,  a.    Intoxicated,  tipsy. 

"  They  take  it  generally  as  no  small  disgrace  if  they 
happen  to  be  cupiUotten."—Sarriton:  Deicrip.  Eng., 
bk.  1L,  ch.  c,  p.  168. 

cups  and  ladles,  ».  pi.  The  husks  of 
the  acorn,  from  their  resemblance  to  these 
utensils. 

cup-valve, «. 

Steam-engine  : 

1.  A  cup-shaped  or  conical  valve,  which  la 
guided  by  a  stem  to  and  from  its  flaring  seat. 

2.  A  form  of  balance-valve   which    opens 
simultaneously  on  top  and  sides. 

3.  A  valve  formed  by  an  inverted  cup  over 
the  end  of  a  pipe  or  opening. 

cup,  v.i.    [Cup,  *.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Trans.  :  To  supply  with  cups — i.e.,  with 
liquor. 

"  In  thy  fats  our  cares  be  drown 'd ; 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crown'd : 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round, 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round  I" 

ShaJcetp. :  Ant.  &  Cteop.,  ii. ". 

2.  Intrans. :  To  drink. 

"The  former  is  not  more  thirsty  after  his  cupping.9 
—Adamt :  Workt,  i.  484. 

II.  Surg. :  To  bleed  by  means  of  a  cupping, 
glass. 

"Him  the  damn'd  doctors  and  his  friends  Immur'd, 
They  bled,  they  cupp'd,  they  purg'd  ;  in  short,  they 
cur'd."  Pope  :  Satires,  vi.  las. 

cu  pa/  ni  a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis  Cupani, 
an  Italian  "monk  and  botanical  author,  who 
died  in  A.D.  1710.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  order 
Sapindacese,  tribe  Sapindese.  It  has  a  cap- 
sular dehiscent  fruit ;  the  flowers  in  racemes  ; 
calyx  five-parted  ;  petals  five  ;  stamens  ten, 
inside  a  fleshy  rim  ;  style  trifid.  The  species 
are  found  chiefly  in  South  America,  but  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  tropics.  More  than  fifty 
are  known.  The  succulent  root  of  the  Akee 
tree,  Cupaniasapida,  sometimes  called  Blighfa 
sapida,  is  eaten.  Boiled  down  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon  it  is  used  also  in  diarrhoea.  C.  Cun- 
ninghami  is  a  large  timber  tree,  growing  in 
Australia,  It  has  been  introduced  into 
Britain,  where  it  grows  best  in  a  light  loamy, 
soil. 

cup'-bear-er,  s.    [Eng.  cup,  and  bearer.] 

1.  Gen.  :   An  attendant  or   official   whose 
duty  it  is  to  hand  round  the  wine  to  the 
guests. 

".  .  .  his  carrying  away  his  eon  Ganymede  to  be 
his  cupbearer."— Broame. 

*  2.  Spec. :  An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to 
taste  the  wine  before  handing  it  to  his  lord, 
thus  guarding  against  poison. 

"  I  was  the  king's  cupbearer."— Xehem.  i.  1L 

cup -board    (pron.    cub    bcrd),    "cup 
bordc,  'cup-burde,  s.     [Eng.  cup,.  And 
Mid.  Eng.  'horde  =  a  table.]    [BOARD,  «.] 

*  1.  A  board,  shelf,  or  buffet  on  which  cups, 
&.C.,  were  placed. 

"Some  trees  are  best  for  planchers,  as  deal:  some 
for  tables,  cuuooardt,  and  desks,  as  walnut."— Bacon 
Nat.  Biit. 

2.  A  small  press  or  case  with  shelves,  OM 
which  plates,  dishes,  cups,  &c.,  are  placed  ; 
sometimes  applied  to  a  press  without  shelves  : 
a  wardrobe. 

"  Yet  their  wine  aud  their  victuals  these  curmudgeon 

lubbards 
Lock  up  from  my  sight,  in  cellars  and  cupbonrdt." 

3.  A  sideboard  or  piece  of  furniture  for  the 
display  of  plate. 

If  (1)  Cupboard  love:  Interested  love;  that 
which  has  an  eye  to  what  can  be  gained  by  a 
pretence  of  love. 

"  A  cupboard  lorn  is  seldom  true, 
A  love  sincere  is  found  in  few." 

Poor  Robin.    (Naret.) 

(2)  To  cry  cupboard  :  To  call  for  or  demand 

"My  belly  began  to  cm  cupboard."— Strtft:  Polite 
Oonv.,  ii.  . 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.   ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


cupboard — cupping 
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•  cupboard  (pr.  cub-berd),  v.t.  [CUPBOARD, 
«.J    To  treasure  or  hoard  up  in  a  cupboard. 

"  SOU  cupboardiay  the  viand,    .    .    _* 

Uutketp.  :  Corlolanut,  L  1. 

•  cupboarded  (pr.  cub'-berd-ed),  pa.  par. 
or  a.   [CUPBOARD,  v.] 

*cnpboardy(pr.  ciib'-berd-tf),  a.  [Eng. 
cupboard;  -y.]  Like  a  cupboard  or  press  in 
size  ;  diminutive. 

"  Lucy  wu  glad  to  hare  her  funny  little  cupboardy 
room  all  to  herself."—  Milt  Braddon:  Weaver*  and 
Weft,  p.  SIS  (ed,  1877). 

•  cnpe,  *.    [A.S.  cypa.]    A  basket. 

"  Ylf  I  myght  gadre  eny  scrappes  of  the  releef  of  the 
twelf  cupei  .—  Tretita,  L  IS. 

CU'-  pel,   '  cup  -  pel,   s.     [Lat.  cupetta  =  a 
small  vat  or  cask,  dimin.  of  eupa  =  a  vat,  a 
cask.] 
**  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small  cask  ;  a  firkin. 

"  Item,  4  cuppelt*  of  butter  and  cheese."—  Depred.  on 
the  Clan  CampbeO,  p.  112. 

8.  Assaying  :  A  porous  vessel,  usually  made 
of  pulverized  bone-ashes,  and  employed  in 
assaying  for  separating  the  precious  metals 
from  their  oxidizable  alloys.  Cupels  are 
made  in  a  mould  with  a  die  having  a  boss-like 
projection  for  forming  the  cavity  for  contain- 
ing the  specimens  to  be  assayed.  Those  used 
In  the  British  mint  are  made  of  the  cores  of 
ox-horns  burned  and  pulverized.  Cupels  of 
bone-earth  are  described  by  the  great  Arabian 
chemist  Djafar,  who  lived  about  A.D.  875. 
He  was  the  discoverer  of  nitric  acid  and  aqua- 
regia.  (Knight.) 

"  There  be  other  bodies  fixed,  aa  we  we  in  the  stuff 
whereof  cuppel*  are  made,  which  they  put  into  fur- 
naces, upon  which  fire  worketh  not  —  Bacon:  Nat. 
Bin. 

cupel-dust,  s.  Powder  used  in  the 
purifying  of  metals. 

cupel-pyrometer,  *.  An  alloy  pyro- 
meter which  indicates  the  heat  by  incipient 
or  total  liquefaction.  (Knight.) 

tcu'-pel,  v.t.  [CUPEL,  s.]  To  purify  or  refine 
in  a  cupeL 

"  Alloys  containing  both  silver  and  gold  are  cupelled 
with  lead  and  a  quantity  of  silver  .  .  ."—  Graham  : 
Chemistry  (2nd  ed.  j,  vol.  li.,  p.  362. 

CU-pel-la  -tion,  s.  [Left  cupell(a),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ation.] 

Assaying:  The  act  or  process  of  purifying 
or  refining  gold  or  silver  by  a  cupel.  An  alloy 
of  silver  and  lead  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  on 
the  floor  of  a  muffle,  where  a  current  of  air 
plays  over  its  surface.  The  lead  is  converted 
into  the  protoxide,  melts,  and  runs  off,  leaving 
the  refined  silver.  In  assaying  silver  it  is 
purified  in  a  small  cupel  subjected  to  an  oxi- 
dizing heated  blast.  This  leaves  it  pure  silver, 
the  lead  passing  into  the  porous  vessel.  The 
assay  of  gold  is  more  complex.  The  copper 
and  other  oxidizable  metals  are  removed  by 
cupellation  with  lead.  A  large  excess  of  silver 
is  then  added  to  the  alloy,  which  is  rolled 
into  a  sheet  called  a  cornet.  The  silver  is 
dissolved  out  with  nitric  acid,  which  leaves 
the  gold  as  a  sponge.  This  is  called  parting. 
(Knight.) 

".  .  .  refined  by  cuptllation  .  .  ."  —  Babington: 
Syttemof  Mineralogy  (1799). 

f  Cn  '-pel-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».     [  CUPEL,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  gubst.  :  Cupellation. 

".  .  .  the  quick  melting  down  of  ores,  and  cupelling 
of  them,  .  .  .  —  Boyle:  Work*,  vol.  iii..  p.  453. 

en  '-pel-Id,  s.  [Lat.  eupella.]  A  small  fur- 
nace for  assaying. 

eup'-fnl,   *cnpe-ful,   *.     [Eng.  cup,  and 
The  quantity  which  a  cup  will  hold. 


cu'-phe-a,  s.     [Gr.  KWJXK  (kuphos)  =  curved, 
in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  capsule.) 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  perigynous  Exogens,  order 
LythracejE,  tribe  Lythrese.  The  leaves  are 
opposite  ;  the  flowers  solitary  ;  calyx  tubular, 
inflated  below,  and  gibbous  or  spermed  at  the 
base  on  the  upper  side  ;  jwtals  6  or  0,  unequal 
in  size  ;  ovary  one.to  two-celled  ;  ovules  few  ; 
fruit  an  oblong  capsule.  Habitat  chiefly 
tropical  America.  In  Brazil  a  decoction  of 
Cuphea  Balsainona  is  sometimes  prescribed  in 
intermittent  .ever. 


CU'-pId,  s. 

desire.] 


[Lat.  Cupido,  from  cupio  ~  to 


Myth.  :  The  god  of  Love,  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  beautiful 
naked   boy,   winged, 
blind,     and     armed 
with   a  bow   and    a 
quiver  full  of  arrows, 
with  which  he  trans- 
fixed  the    hearts   of 
lovers,    kindling   de- 
sire   in    them.      He    was 
equivalent  to,  but  not  per- 
fectly  identical   with,    tb 
*Ep«K  (Eros)  of  the  Greeks. 
He    was    supposed  to   be 
the   son   of   Mercury  and 
Venus. 

T  To  look  for  Cupids  in 
the  eyes :  To  gaze  at,  to 
look  into  the  eyes  of,, 
till  one  sees  one's  self  re- 
flected ihere. 

"  The  Naiads,  sitting  near  upon  the  aged  rocks, 
Are  busied  with  their  combs,  to  braid  his  verdant 

locks, 

While  in  their  cryital  ei/n  he  doth  for  Cupid*  look.' 
Drayton  :  Poly-Oltnm,  s.  2. 

n-pld'-I-ttf,  *.  fFr.  cupidite,  from  Lat. 
cupiditus,  from  cupidus  =  desirous  ;  cupio  = 
to  desire,  to  long  for.] 

*  1.  Love  ;  the  affection  over  which  Cupid 
presides. 

"She  calls  her  idle  flame  love— a  cupidity  which 
only  was  a  something  she  knew  not  what  to  make  of." 
— Richardson  :  Sir  C.  Granditon,  vi  179. 

2.  An  eager  or  inordinate  desire  to  possess 
something,  especially  wealth ;  covetousness, 
avarice. 

"  He  rushed  with  rave: 
which  was  offered  to  his 
Eng..  ch.  xiiii. 


is  eagerness  at  every  bait 
pidtty.'—ilacaulay  :  Silt. 


'  ciip' -meal,  *  cuppe-mcle,  adv.  [Eng. 
cup,  and  meal  —  a  bit.  Cf.  piecemeal.]  Cup 
by  cup ;  by  cups  at  a  time. 


cn'-po^la,    *  cu-po-lo,    *  cnp-po-la,  *. 

[Ital.  cupola,  a  diminutive  from  Lat.  cupa  =• 
a  cup.] 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  lantern  or  small  apartment  on  the 
summit  of  a  dome. 

(2)  A  spherical  or  spheroidal  covering  to  a 
building  or  any  part  of  it.    (Knight.) 

"  The  rocky  summits  split  and  rent. 
Formed  turret,  dome,  and  battlement, 
Or  seemed  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret.' 

Scott :  Lady  oftltt  Lain,  i.  & 

2.  Metallurgy: 

(1)  A  furnace  for  melting  metals  for  cast- 
ing.     [CUPOLA-FURNACE.] 

(2)  A  furnace  for  heating  shot  to  be  fired 
at  shipping  and  other  inflammable  objects. 
(Knight.) 

3.  Anat.  :  The  dome-like  extremity  of  the 
canal  of  the  cochlea. 

cupola  furnace, *. 

Metal. :  A  furnace  for  melting  iron  in  a 
foundry.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  cupola 
or  dome  leading  to  the  chimney,  which  is  now 
frequently  omitted.  A  cupola  of  ordinary 


CUPOLA-FURNACE. 

size  may  be  thus  described  :— At  the  base  is  a 
pedestal  of  brickwork  20  to  30  inches  high, 
upon  which  stands  a  cast-iron  cylinder  from 
30  to  40  inches  diameter,  and  5  to  8  feet  high  ; 
this  is  lined- with  tire-clay,  brick,  or  other 
refractory  matter,  which  contracts  its  internal 
diameter  to  from  18  to  24  inches.  The  furnace 
is  open  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the  flame 


and  gases,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  charge, 
consisting  of  jiig-iron,  waste  or  old  metal, 
eoke,  and  lime  in  tlue  proportion.  The  lime 
nets  as  a  flux,  and  much  assists  the  fusion ; 
chalk  or  oyster-shells  are  used  where  con- 
veniently accessible.  At  the  back  of  the  fur- 
nace are  several  tuyere-holes,  one  above 
another,  through  which  the  air  is  urged  by  a 
blower.  As  the  fluid  metal  collects  below, 
the  air  is  admitted  at  a  higher  aperture,  and 
the  lower  blast-hole  is  stopped.  The  front  of 
the  furnace  has  a  large  opening  at  which 
clinkers,  slag,  and  un consumed  fuel  are  re- 
moved when  cleaning  the  furnace.  This 
aperture  is  closed  by  a  guard-plate,  fixed  on 
by  staples  attached  to  the  iron  case  of  the 
furnace.  In  the  centre  of  the  guard-plate  is 
the  tapping-hole,  which  is  closed  during  the 
melting  by  a  ramming  of  sand.  Some  fur- 
naces are  made  rectangular  or  cylindrical, 
with  separate  plates  like  staves,  bound  by 
hoops,  so  that  the  furnace  may  be  taken  down 
if  the  charge  should  accidentally  become 
solidified  therein.  (Knight.) 

cupola-ship,  s. 

Naut. :  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
who  originated  the  turret-ship  idea.  It  has 
been  claimed  for  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  of  the 
English  navy,  who  constructed  a  small  turret- 
ship  in  1855,  for  use  iu  the  Crimean  war, 
and  at  a  later  date  began  the  Rolf  Krake, 
which  was  completed  after  the  Monitor.  But 
Ericsson,  the  builder  of  the  Monitor,  had 
conceived  the  idea  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
submitted  a  plan  for  an  armored  cupola- 
ship  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  1864.  The 


CUPOLA-SHIP. 


Monitor,  which  was  the  first  ship  of  this 
kind  used  in  war,  sprang  from  this  idea, 
Its  complete  success  is  a  matter  of  history. 
The  strong  points  about  such  vessels  are  — 
first,  the  difficulty  of  hitting  them  ;  secondly, 
the  probability  that,  even  if  they  be  struck,  the 
shot  impinging  obliquely  will  glance  off  with- 
out doing  serious  injury.  The  weak  point  is 
that,  lying  very  low  in  the  water,  and  being 
the  reverse  of  buoyant,  they  may  ship  enough 
water  by  the  funnel  to  founder  at  sea,  as  the 
Monitor  itself  ultimately  did.  A  cupola-ship 
is  called  also  a  turret-ship. 


cn'-po-laed,  *  cu'-po-loed,  a.  [Eng.  cupola  ; 
-ed.]    Having  a  cupola. 

"  Opposite  to  this  palace  is  a  fair  temple—  cui/otoed. 
compassed  with  walls,  and  open  to  the  air."—  Sir  T. 
Herbert  :  Travel*,  p.  163. 

Cup  '-pa,  s.     [Etym.  unknown.) 

Her.  :  One  of  the  furs  composed  of  anj 
metal  and  colour.  Called  also  Potent-counter 
potent  (q.v.).  (Ogilvie.) 

cupped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Ccp,  v.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Intoxicated  ;  in  one's  cups 

"  All  night  with  one  that  had  bin  shriere  1  sup'd. 
Well  entertain  '<!  I  was.  and  halfe  well  cupd." 

Taylor  :  Worla,  ItX. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Surg.  :  Bled  by  means  of  a  cupping-glass 

2.  Mach.  :  Depressed  at  the  centre  ;  dished 
The  depression  around  the  eye  of  a  millstone 
is  called  the  bosom.    (Knight.) 

cup'-per,  s.      [Eng.  cup,  v.  ;  -er.]    One  wh«- 
bleeds  by  means  of  a  cupping-glass  ;  a  scarifier 

cup  '-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Cup,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (Set 
the  verb). 
C.  As  sitbstantive  : 
1.  The  act  of  drinking. 


bo^;  po'ut,  J6%1;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  t. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sbon.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  fcc.  =  bfl,  del. 
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cupreine— cuprous 


2.  The  act  of  bleeding  with  a  cupping-glass  ; 
scarifying. 

"Blistering,  cupping,  and  bleeding,  are  seldom  of 
me  but  to  the  idle  and  intemperate."— AdUiton : 
Spectator. 

f  Cupping  was  known  to  Hippocrates.  It 
was  practised  a  good  deal  in  the  second  de- 
cade of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  has  since 
gone  into  disuse,  as  blood-lettiug  in  all  forms 
has  done. 

cupping  glass, «. 

Sury. :  A  glass  vessel  resembling  a  cup,  used 
in  the  operation  of  cupping.  It  is  first  heated, 
by  which  means  the  included  air  becomes 
rarefied.  It  is  then  applied  to  the  skin,  and 
as  the  heated  air  becomes  cooler  it  produces  a 
partial  vacuum,  by  which  means  the  skin  and 
integuments  are  drawn  into  the  cupping-glass. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  cupping-glasses  ; 
in  some  cases  the  air  is  exhausted  by  means 
of  a  syringe.  Dry  cupping  is  the  application 
of  air-exhausted  cups  to  an  unscarified  place 
to  excite  the  part,  and  on  an  extended  scale  is 
known  as  a  depurator  (q.v.). 

"  A  bubo,  In  this  case,  ought  to  be  drawn  outward 
by  cuppinff-glauet,  and  brought  to  suppuration."— 
Wiuman. 

*  cupping-house,  s.    A  tavern. 

"A  cupping-home,  a  vaulting-house,  a  gaming- 
house."— Adamt:  H'or/tl,  i.  277. 

CU'-pre-ine,  *.  [Lat.  cupre(us)  =  of  copper, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -int.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  COPPER-GLANCE  (Brit. 
Mus.  Caial.).  The  same  as  CHALCOCITE,  of 
which  copper-glance  is  made  a  synonym. 
(Dana.)  Breitliaupt  considered  it  a  distinct 
species,  but  his  views  have  not  been  accepted. 

CU'-pre-OUS,  a.      [Lat.  cupreus  =  of  copper, 
from  cuprum  =  copper.]    Containing  more  or 
less  of  copper,  coppery.    [CUPROUS.] 
H  (1)  Cupreous  anglesite : 
If  in. :  The  same  as  LINARITE  (q.v.). 

(2)  Cupreous  idocrase : 

Min. :  The  same  as  CYPRINE. 

(3)  Cupreous  manganese : 

Min. :  The  same  as  LAMPADITE  (q.v.)i 

en-pres'-se-ce,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cupreous),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -en:] 

Sot. :  A  suborder  of  Pinacese.  It  is  cha- 
racterized by  erect  ovules  and  spheroidal 
pollen.  It  is  sometimes  called  also  Cupres- 
sinae. 

cu  pres-si'-naa,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mpress(us),  and 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -inas.]  The  same  as  Cu- 
PRESSED  (q.v.). 

CU-pres-sI-m -tea,  *.  [Lat.  cupressin(ce) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.,  &c.  suff.  -ites.] 

Pakeo-botany :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  from 
the  London  cl;>  y  of  Sheppey,  which  is  of  Eocene 
agi.  Bowerbauk  described  thirteen  species. 

CU-pres'-Slte,  5.  |  I^at.  cupress(us)  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ite  (I'alownt.)  (q.v.).] 

Palceo-botany :  Plant  remains  from  the  Trias 
to  the  Wealdon,  resemliling  the  genus  Cu- 
pressus,  but  not  proved  to  be  of  that  actual 
genus. 

cu  pres  so  crin  i  dse,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
cupressocrin(us),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  • 
Pnlceont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea  with  a  cup- 
shaped  calyx,  the  centre  of  its  base  being 
supported  by  the  expanded  uppermost  joint 
of  the  column,  surrounded  by  five  basals, 
carrying  five  large  radials  and  five  smaller 
plates,  these  latter  giving  origin  to  the  five 
arms.  Known  range  in  time,  from  the  Devo- 
nian to  the  Carboniferous.  Type,  Cupressc- 
crinnj  (q.v.). 

*  cu  pres-s6c  ri-nl -tea,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
cupressocrtn(us),  and  Lat.,  &c.  suff.  -itot.]  The 
same  as  CUPKESSOCRINUS  (q  v.). 

cu-pres  soc  rl  mis,  s  [Lat.  cupreous);  o 
connective, and  Lat.  crinon  ;  Or.  npivov(krinori) 
=  a  lily,  specially  Orange  Lily  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crinoideans,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cupressocrinidse  (q.v.).  It 
occurs  in  the  Devonian  rocks. 

eu-pres'-sus,  ».  [Lat.  =  the  cypress  ;  Or. 
(cvrropio-o-os  (kupariss'x),  of  the  same  meaning.] 

1. 5o<.:  A  genus  of  Gymii'ifrens,  order  Pinaceae, 
sub-order  Cupresseae,  of  which  latter  it  is  the 
typ«.  The  leaves  are  reduced  to  mere  scales  ; 


the  cones  consist  of  peltate  woody  bracts  ;  the 
seeds  are  small  and  angular,  several  in  each 
bract ;  the  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  juniper,  but 
much  larger.  Cupressus  sempervirens  is  the 
Common  Cypress.  [CYPRESS.]  There  are 
other  species. 

2.  Palaso-botauy :  The  genus  Cupressus  is 
believed  to  have  been  found  fossil  in  the 
American  Cretaceous  rocks. 

CU  pric,  a.  [Lat.  cupr(um)  —  copper,  and  Eng. 
suit'.  -ic.J  Having  copper  in  its  composition. 
Each  molecule  ol  the  substance  contains  one 
atom  of  copper. 

cupric  acetate,  s. 

Cliem. :  (CH3'CO'O)aCu.  It  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  verdigris  in  hot  acetic  acid  and 
allowing  the  filtered  solution  to  cool.  It 
forms  dark-green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in 
fourteen  parts  of  cold,  and  in  five  parts  of 
boiling,  water. 

cupric  carbonate,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  green,  basic  carbonate,  CuCOg. 
Cu(OH>2  is  obtained  when  sodium  carbo- 
nate is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment,  called  ver- 
diter. 

cupric  chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  CuClj.  Obtained  by  burning  cop- 
per tilings  in  an  excess  of  chlorine  gas.  It  is 
a  brown-coloured,  deliquescent, powder.  When 
cupric  oxide  or  cupric  carbonate  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated, green  needle,  deliquescent  crystals, 
CuCl2-2H3O,  are  found.  It  forms  double  salts. 
If  the  green  needles  are  dried  in  a  vacuum 
over  sulphuric  acid,  they  become  pale  blue. 
Cupric  chloride  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  solu- 
tion burning  with  a  green  flame. 

cupric  nitrate,  8. 

Chem. :  Nitrate  of  copper,  Cu(NO3V6H;>O. 
Obtained  by  dissolving  copper  in  nitric  acid  ; 
it  is  a  blue,  deliquescent  salt,  crystallizing  in 
rhombic  prisms,  which  are  very  soluble  in 
water.  If  a  few  crystals  of  eupric  nitrate  be 
wrapped  up  in  tinfoil,  they  convert  it  into 
stauuic  oxide,  the  metal  taking  fire. 

cupric  oxide, «. 

Chem. :  CuO.  Monoxide  of  copper,  black 
oxide  of  copper,  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
metal  to  redness  in  the  air,  or  in  oxygen. 
Cupric  salts,  mixed  with  potassium  hydrate, 
give  a  pale  blue  precipitate  of  cupric  hydrate, 
Cu(HO)-2,  which,  on  boiling  in  water,  is  con- 
verted into  black  cupric  oxide.  Cupric  oxide 
forms  salts.  Cupric  oxide  is  soluble  in  am- 
monia, also  in  oils  and  fats.  Cupric  oxide  is 
used  in  organic  ultimate  analysis  (q.v.).  ;  the 
substance  is  powdered  and  mixed  with  the 
oxide,  which  must  first  be  carefully  dried,  as 
it  is  hygroscopic.  The  mixture  is  then  burnt, 
carbonic  acid  and  water  are  formed,  and  the 
copper  oxide  is  reduced.  Cupric  oxide  gives 
?.  green  colour  to  glass. 

cupric  sulphate, *. 

1.  Chem. :   CuSO4-5HvO.    Sulphate  of  cop- 
per, blue  vitriol,  Capri  Sitljiltas  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia.    Sulphate  of  copper  is  obtained  by 
boiling  copper  with   sulphuric   acid,  or  by 
heating   copper  with  sulphur,   which  forms 
cuprous  sulphide  ;  this,  when  oxidised,  yields 
cupric  sulphate  and    oxide  ;   this   is   thrown 
into  dilute    sulphuric  acid    and   allowed    to 
crystallize.     Cupric  sulphate   crystallises    in 
large  blue,  triclinic   prisms,  soluble  in  four 
parts  of  cold,  and   in  two  parts  of  boiling, 
water.      When  heated  to   100°,  it  loses  four 
molecules  of  water,  and  the  reiiiiiining  mole- 
cule   at   about    200°.      The    anhydrous    salt 
readily  absorbs  water,  and  is  used  to  remove 
water  from  alcohol.     It  is  insoluble  in  abso- 
lute  alcohol.      Cupric   sulphate  dissolves   in 
hydrochloric  acid,    forming  cupric   chloride. 
The   anhydrous   salt  absorbs  the   vapour  of 
hydrochloric  acid.     Cupric  sulphate,  at  high 
temperatures,  gives  off  SO2  and  O,  and  yields 
cupric  oxide.     Cupric  sulphate  forms  double 
salts  with  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammo- 
nium.    Sulphate  of  copper  is  used  in  calico- 
printing. 

2.  Phar. :   Ciipri  Sulphas  is  given  in  small 
doses  as  an  astringent  or  tonic,  in  large  doses 
(five  grains)  as  an  emetic.     It  is  used  in  cases 
of  obstinate  diarrhoea  nnd  dysentery,  also  in 
f*s"s  of  chorea  and  epilepsy.    Externally,  it 
is  used  to  dress  ulcers,  &c.    Sulphate  of  cop- 


per is  used  to  prevent  smut  in  corn,  and  has 
been  employed  to  prevent  dry-rot  in  timber. 

cnpric  sulphide,  s. 

Chem. :  Sulphide  of  copper.  CuS  occurs 
native.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  dark-brown 
powder  when  HjS  gas  is  passed  through  a 
solution  of  a  cupric  salt.  Precipitated  sul- 
phide of  copper  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  also 
in  potassium  cyanide  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  K IIS, 
and  only  slightly  soluble  in  (1^4)383,  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide. 

cu-prif-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  cuprum  =  copper ; 
fero  =  to  bear  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Copper- 
bearing  ;  bearing  copper. 

".  .  .  the  whole  cupriferoui  district  of  North  Walea,* 
—.Sir  H.  Delabeche:  Elements  of  Ueolosn/- 

•  ctip'-rite  (1),  «.  [Eng.  cup,  and  rite.]  A 
libation, 

"On  the   tabils    varnisht,  with    m/>rits  magnify* 
dulye."     Stanyhvrtt :  Virgil ;  .Eneid.  iv.  214. 

cu'-prite  (2),  s.  [Lat.  cupr(um)  =  copper,  and 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  with  octohedral 
cleavage.  Hardness,  3'5— 4;  sp.  gr.,  5-85 — 
6'15  ;  lustre  adalnantine  to  earthy  ;  colour  red, 
streak  shining  brownish-red.  It  is  subtrans- 
parent  to  subtranslucent,  and  in  texture 
brittle.  Composition:  oxide  of  copper,  11'2; 
copper,  88'8  =  100.  There  are  three  varieties— 

(1)  Ordinary  Cuprite,  crystallized  or  massive, 

(2)  Chalcotnchite(q.v.),and  (3)  Earthy  Cuprite, 
or  Tile  Ore.     Found  iu  Cornwall,  in  Devon- 
shire, near  Tavistock ;  near  Lyons,  in  France ; 
as  well    as  in   South  Australia   and   South 
America.    (Dana.) 

cup  roid ,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cuprum  =  copper,  and 
Gr.  elSos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  copper. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

Crystallog. :  A  crystal  of  the  tetrahedral  type, 
with  twelve  equal  angles. 

cu-pro-plum'-bite,  s.  [Lat.  cuprum  =  cop- 
per; plumbum  =  lead,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 

Min. :  Dana  considers  this  not  a  proper 
species,  but  only  a  mixture  of  galenite  and 
chalcocite. 

cu-pro-scheel'-ite,  s.  [Lat  cuprum  =  cop- 
per, and  Eng.,  &c.  scheelite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  crystalline  granular  mineral  of 
vitreous  lustre,  green  colour,  and  light  green- 
ish-grey streak  ;  its  hardness,  4'5 — 5  ;  com- 
position :  tungstic  acid,  78'43;  oxide  of  copper, 
8'95  ;  lime,  12'62=  100.  Occurs  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. (Dana.) 

CU-pro-BO-vin'-yl,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cupronu 
—  full  of  copper ;  o  connective  ;  vinum  =  wine ; 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -yl  (C7tcm.)(q.v.).]  Etymo- 
logically  viewed,  it  signifies  copper  and  wine, 
copper  wine,  or  wine  of  copper. 

cuprosovinyl  oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci  (Cu2>/'  H.2O.  A  red  precipitate, 
obtained  by  passing  ethine  (acetylene)  r.>l  12 
into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride.  This  compound  yields  ethene  C.jH| 
when  heated  with  zinc  and  dilute  ammonia. 
(See  Synthesis  of  Alcohol.) 

eu-prour'-an-ite,  s.  [Lat.  cupr(um) = copper ; 
o  connective  ;  and  Eng.,  &c.  uranite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  TARBERNITE.  (Liana.) 
The  same  as  URANITE.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

cu'  prous,  a.  [Lat.  cupr(um)  =  copper,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Having  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  copper  in  its  composition.  Each  mole- 
cule of  the  substance  contains  two  atoms  of 
copper  which  are  united  to  each  other  by  a 
pair  of  bonds  (Cu— Cu)". 

cuprous  chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  Subchloride  of  copper,  CujClj  or 
(Cl— Cu-Cu— Cl).  A  white  crystalline  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  reducing  agents  on  cupric  chloride  ;  also 
by  burning  copper  in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  dis- 
tilling copper  with  mercuric  chloride.  Its 
ammoniacal  solution  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  turns  blue. 

cuprous  iodide,  «. 

Chem. :  Cu2I2.  Subiodide  of  copper  Is  a  white 
insoluble  powder,  obtained  by  heating  copper 
with  iodine,  or  by  adding  an  iodide  to  a  mix- 
ture of  cupric  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate. 


rite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  ciib.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     00,  ce     c.     ey  =  a.    qu-liw. 


2KI  +  2CuSO4  +  2FeSO4  =  CuaI2  +  K»SO4  + 
Feo(SO4>3.  This  reaction  is  used  to  detect 
iodine  in  the  presence  of  chlorides  and  bro- 
mides. 

cuprous  oxide, «. 

Chem. :  CujO  or  ^JJ^O,  red  oxide  of  copper, 

suboxide  of  copper.  Obtained  by  heating  a 
cupric  salt  with  sugar  and  excess  of  caustic 
potash.  It  is  a  bright  red  powder,  soluble 
in  ammonia,  forming  a  colourless  solution, 
which  absorbs  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  turns  blue.  Cuprous  oxide  is  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  cuprous  chlo- 
ride. Nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  cupric 
niti-ate,  Cu(NOs>j.  It  is  used  to  give  a  ruby 
red  colour  to  glass.  Cuprous  oxide  dissolves  in 
smelted  copper  rendering  it  brittle  ;  it  is  then 
called  dry  copper. 

cuprous  sulphide,  s. 

Chem. :  Cu.jS,  or  ^>S.    A  dark  grey  fusible 

powder,  formed  by  heating  three  parts  of 
sulphur  and  eight  parts  of  copper,  also  by 
rubbing  finely  -divided  copper  with  sulphur  in 
a  mortar,  and  by  heating  copper  in  sulphur 
vapour.  When  heated  with  cupric  oxide  it 
forms  sulphur  dioxide  and  metallic  copper, 
Cu;jS  +  2CuO  =  SO2  +  4Cu.  The  fine  metal 
obtained  in  copper  smelting  is  chiefly  cuprous 
sulphide. 

cu  pu-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  tub  or  cask, 
diinin.  of  cupa  =  a  tub  or  cask.]  The  same  as 
COPULE  (q.v.> 

cupula  shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Slightly  concave,  with  a  nearly  entire 
margin,  as  the  calyx  of  citrus,  or  the  cup  of  an 
acorn.  The  same  as  CUPULJFORM. 

CU'-pU-lar,  a.  [CUPUI.A.]  Having  as  an  in- 
florescence a  cupula  ;  tub-shaped,  cask-shaped. 

"  It  only  differs  from  the  true  Daciydia  in  wanting 
the  cupular  disk  of  the  fruit"— Gardener*  Chronicle, 
No.  407  (1881),  p.  503. 

cu'-pu  late,  a.  [Lat.  cupu(la)  (q.v.),  and  Eng., 
&c.  s'uff.  -ate.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  CUPULAR  (q.v.). 

cu  -pule,  cu'-pu-la,  *.    [CUPULA.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  kind  of  inflorescence  consisting  of 
a  cup  formed  by  bracts  cohering  by  their 
bases.  In  the  oak  the  cupule  is  woody,  entire, 
and  scaly,  with  undulated  bracts ;  in  the 


L  Oak. 


CUPULE. 
a.  HazeL 


3.  Uorubeam. 


beech  it  forms  a  sort  of  coriaceous,  valvular, 
spurious  pericarp  ;  in  the  hazel-nut  it  is  foli- 
aceous  and  lacerated  ;  and  in  the  hornbeam  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  lobed  bract. 

2.  A  cup-like  body  existing  in  Peziza  and 
some  other  Fungals. 

Cu-pu-Uf-er-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cupula,  to  the 
botanical  sense,  and  fei o  =  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  A.D.  1808  by  Richard, 
and  subsequently  by  various  other  botanists, 
to  the  order  of  diclinous  Exoge.us  termed  by 
Mirbel,  Lindley,  &c.,  Corylaceae.  They  are  so 
called  from  possessing  a  cupule  which  takes 
the  form  of  a  bony  or  coriaceous  one-celled 
nut,  more  or  less  enclosed  in  an  involucre. 
[CORYLACR*,  MASTWORTS.] 

cu-pu-lif-er-ous,  o.  [Lat.  cupula,  i  con- 
nective, /ero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.,  Ac.  suff. 
-ous.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  a  cupule  or  cupules  ;  pertain- 
ing to  the  botanical  order  Cupulifer*. 


cnpula—  curate 

cu'-pu-ll-form,  a.    [Lat.  cupuia,  in  the  bo- 
tanical sense,  aud/orma  =  form.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  CUPULA-SHAPEO  (q.v.). 

CUT,  s.     [Sw.  dial,  kurre  =  a  dog  ;  Dut.  korrt  = 
a  watchdog.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  degenerate,  worthless,  or  cowardly 
dog. 

"  Flies,  as  before  some  mountain  lion's  ire 
The  village  curt  and  trembling  swaiiia  retire." 

Pope  :  Homer  t  Iliad,  ivii.  69,  70. 

2.  Fig.  :  Used  as  a  term  of  contempt  and 
reproach  to  a  man. 

"  You  common  cry  of  curt  /  whose  breath  I  hate." 
Shaketp.  :  Corioiamn,  iil  8. 

The 


ty,  a.     [Fr.  curabilite.] 
quality  of  being  curable  ;  curableness. 

ciir'-a-ble,  o.    [Fr.  curable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  cured  ;  that  may  be 
healed  or  cured. 

"...  differs  from  all  other  curable  diseases,  .  .  ."— 
Harvey. 

*2.  Curative. 

"  Retaining  a  curable  vertue  against  all  diseases."— 
Sand  ft  :  Travelt,  bk.  iii.,  p.  174.  • 

cnr'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  curable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  curable  ;  capability  or 
possibility  of  being  healed  or  cured. 

•  cu  ra  9!  on,  s.    [CURATION.] 

cur-a-coa',  s.  [Named  from  Curacoa,  or 
Curazao,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  where  -the  liquor  so 
called  was  first  made.]  A  liquor  made  of 
brandy  with  orange-peel  and  sugar,  and  a  little 
cinnamon. 

"  It  pleased  me  to  think  at  a  house  that  you  know 
Were  such  good  mutton  cutlets  and  strong  curacoa." 
Moore  :  Twopenny  Pott-Bag. 


,  s.     [Bug.  cura(te);  -cy.J 
1.  The  office  or  employment  of  a  curate  ; 
curateship. 

"  They  get  Into  orders  as  soon  as  they  can,  and,  if 
they  be  very  fortunate,  arrive  in  time  to  a  curacy  here 
in  town."—  Swift. 

*2.  Guardianship,  curateship. 
"By  way  of  curacy  and  protectorship."—  Jforth  : 
Xxamen,  p.  2SO. 

ciir  age,  ciir  a  gie,  cul-rage,  s.  [CUL- 
RAOE.]  A  plant,  Polygonum  Hydropiper. 
(Hollybawl  :  Dictionary,  A.D.  1593.)  (Britten 
<t  Holland.) 

cur-a'-na,  *.    [A  Guiana  word  (?)] 

Timber  truffle  :  The  cedar  wood  of  Guiana, 
Idea  altissima.  [CEDAR-WOOD.] 

cu  rar  I,  cu-ra'-ra,  •  ourari,  curare, 
urari,  woorara,  woorali,  *  wourali,  .-•. 

[A  Guiana  Indian  word.    In  Fr.  curare.] 

Chem.  :  A  resinous  substance  used  by 
the  Indians  of  South  America  for  poisoning 
their  arrows,  said  to  be  the  aqueous  extract 
of  a  climbing  plant  belonging  to  the  genus 
Strychnos.  Itisa  brown-black,  shining,  brittle, 
resinous  mass,  almost  wholly  soluble  in  water. 
It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  burns  with  a  yellow- 
ish-red flame,  giving  off  disagreeable  smelling 
vapours.  It  contains  an  alkaloid,  curarine(q.v.). 
It  is  a  deadly  poison  ;  when  introduced  into  the 
blood  through  a  wound  it  acts  on  the  motor 
nerves,  arresting  their  functions,  while  the 
seasonal  nerves  retain  their  activity.  Death 
ensues  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Chlorine  and  bromine  decompose  curara  and 
neutralise  its  poisonous  action.  Curara  is 
said  to  contain  no  strychnine.  (Watts:  Diet. 
Chem.) 

cu-ra-rine,  s.  [Fr.  curarine.  from  curort 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  CioHi5N.  Curarine  is  obtained 
from  curara  resin.  When  pure  it  crystallises 
in  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  anhy- 
drous ether  and  in  benzene.  It  forms  crystal- 
line salts.  It  is  very  poisonous,  like  curara. 
It  gives  a  blue  colour  with  potassium  di- 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  Curarine  can 
be  separated  from  strychnine  by  its  insolu- 
bility in  benzene. 

CU-ras'-SOW,  s.  [An  American  word  (?)] 
The  name  given  to  a  large  Gallinaceous  Bird, 
Craxalector,  more  fully  denominated  in  English 
the  Crested  Curassow.  The  upper  parts  are 
deep  black,  with  a  glow  of  green  on  various 
parts  ;  the  lower  parts  dull  white,  a  colour 
found  also  on  the  lower  tali  coverts.  The 
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Curassow  is  found  in  flocks  in  the  forests  of 
Mexico,   Guiana,   and   Brazil.      ltd    neat    u 


CURASSOW. 


composed  of  brandies  interlaced  with  the 
stalks  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  lined  with 
leaves  ;  the  eggs  five,  six,  or  eight. 

"  The  sternum  of  Colutnba  coronata  resembles  that 
of  the  curaaow.'—Otcen  :  A»at.  of  Veritbrattt,  ch. 
xiii. 

U  (1)  Crested  curassow  :  [GURASSOW.] 

(2)  Red  curassow :  Crax  rubra. 

(3)  Bed-knobbed  curassow  :  Crax  Yarrellii. 

*  curate  (1),  *  curat  (1),  *  curate,  curiet, 
«.  [CUIRASS.]  A  cuirass. 

"  His  shield,  his  helmet,  and  Ms  curaU  bare." 

Sfjeiuer:  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  8. 

cur1 -ate  (2),  *  cu  rat  (2),  *.  [Low  Lat. 
curatus  =  one  who  is  charged  witli  the  euro, — 
i.e.,  with  the  cure  or  care  of  souls.  In  ItaL 
curatn;  Fr.  cure.]  [CORE.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Onl.  Lang.  :  The  designation  of 
an  ecclesiastical  functionary  in  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  position  and  functions  have 
much  varied  in  bygone  times.  The  following 
have  been  the  chief  changes  : — 

L  Formerly : 

1.  Originally  (in  a  general  tense):  Any  one 
having  cure  of  souls  and  of  rank  inferior  to  a 
bishop. 

"  Curate,  a  parson  or  vicar,  one  that  serves  a  cure, 

or  has  the  charge  of  souls  in  a  parish."— Phillipt :  n» 

New  World  af  H'ordt.    (Trench.) 

U  This  meaning  lias  left  traces  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  where  prayer  is  made  for  "  bishops, 
curates,  and  all  congregations  committed 
to  their  charge."  When  in  Scotland  during 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688  episcopally  ordained  parochial 
incumbents  existed  over  Scotland,  the  people 
called  them  "curates,"  which  was  simply  a 
survival  of  the  original  use  of  the  word. 

"About  two   hundred    curates— to   the   episcopal 

parish  priests  were  called— were  expelled." — ilacaulag: 

11 'at.  Eng.,  ch.  ziiL 

2.  Next  (in  mote  special  senses) : 

(1)  An  incumbent  of  a  parochial  church  in 
which  no  arrangement  was  ever  come  to  for 
the  ordination  of  a  vicar. 

(2)  The  incumbent  of  a  chapel  founded  after 
the   parochial  arrangement    had    been    com- 
pleted, and  which  consequently  had  not  the 
privileges  of  a  parish  church. 

U  The  last  two  types  of  curates  held  per- 
petual curacies,  and^when  a  perpetual  curacy 
is  now  held,  the  explanation  of  it  is  that  given 
under  2  (1)  or  (2).  [PERPETUAL  CURACY.] 

n.  Now  :  The  assistant  to  a  rector  or  vicar, 
a  minister  temporarily  officiating  in  the  church 
instead  of  the  proper  incumbent.  Between 
A.D.  1349  and  A.D.  13(56  Simon  Islip,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  fixed  the  pay  of  a 
curate  at  six  marks  (—  £4).  Archbishop 
Budbury  in  1378  raised  this  to  eight  marks 
(£5  tis.  8d.).  By  the  statute  12  Anne,  11,  c.  12, 
it  was  enacted"  that  if  any  rector  or  vicar 
nominated  a  curate  to  the  ordinary  to  be 
licensed,  there  should  lie  settled  upon  him  a 
salary  not  exceeding  £50,  or  falling  short  of 
£20.  The  operation  of  demand  and  supply 
has  since  raised  the  salary  of  cur.ites  to  £130 
or  more,  though  the  average  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  was  about  £80.  Even  after  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  diminished  purchasing 
power  of  money,  the  tendency  of  the  curate's 
income  is  to  rise  quicker  than  the  emoluments 
of  the  parochial  clergy. 

If  Perpetual  curate: 

Ecclesiol.  £  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  holding  a  per- 
petual curacy ;  a  curate  not  appointed  by  an 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  1owl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shun,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tions,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  itc.  =  bei,  del. 
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incumbent  as  his  assistant  or  removable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  former,  but  holding  an 
unendowed  or  badly-endowed  non-parochial 
charge.  [CURATE,  I.  2  (1),  (2).] 

cur-a-tel'-lo,  s.  [From  Gr.  xovpewa  (kourevo) 
**  to  be  a  barber,  xovpevc  (koureiis)  =  a  barber, 
Kt'taia  (keiro)  =  to  shave,  in  allusion  to  the 
polishing  effects  of  the  leaves  of  one  species. 
(See  def .)] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Dilleniace<£  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Delimese.  Curatella  Sambaiba  is 
astringent.  It  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  wash  for 
wounds,  and  also  for  tanning  purposes.  The 
rough  leaves  of  C.  americana  are  used  in 
Guiana  for  polishing. 

t ciir'-ate-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  curate,  and  ship.] 
The  office  of  a  curate  ;  curacy. 

•ciir'-at-Sss,  *.  [Eng.  curat(e);  -ess.]  The 
wife  of  a  curate. 

"A  cttratess  would  b«  sure  to  get  the  better  of  me." 
— Trollop*  :  BarcheUer  Tmeert,  ch.  xxi. 

*  ciir-a-tion,  *  cu-ra-ci-on,  *.    [Lat.  cit- 
ratio,  from  curator,  pa.  par.  of  euro  =  to  take 
care  of.]    Cure,  remedy,  healing. 

".  .  .  so  vnskilful  an  opinion 
That  of  thy  wo  nig  no  curacian." 

Chaucer :  Trottut,  I.    (Rich.) 

CUr'-a-tive,  a.  iFr.  curatif;  Ital.  curative.] 
Relating  to  the  curing  or  healing  of  diseases  ; 
tending  to  cure. 

"  There  may  be  taken  proper  useful  indications,  both 
preservative  and  curative,  from  the  qualitiee  of  the 
*ir."—Arbulhnot. 

ciir-a'-tor  (Scotch),  ciir'-a-tor,  s.  [Lat., 
from  curuttis,  pa.  par.  of  euro  =  to  take  care  ; 
Fr.  curateur.] 

L  0-rd.  Lang. :  A  person  who  has  the  care 
and  su]>erintendence  of  anything,  as  of  a 

Sublic  library,  a  museum,  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
c. 

".  .  .  the  society  shall  much  stand  in  need  of  a 
curator  of  experiment*."— Bogle  :  Worki,  vi.  147. 

IL  Scots  Law : 

1.  A  trustee  for  the  carrying  out  of  any 
purpose. 

"The  patronage  .  .  .  was  transferred  to  seven 
curators.  —  Chamber*  •  Encyclop. 

2.  A  guardian  ;  a  person  duly  appointed  to 
manage  the  estate  of  any  one  who  is  not  legally 
competent  to  manage  it  himself,  as  a  minor, 
a  lunatic. 

"  A  minor  cannot  appear  as  a  defendant  in  court, 
bat  by  his  guardian  and  curator."— Ayliffe :  Partrgon. 

ciir  a-tor  ship,  «.  [Eng.  curator;  -ship.] 
The  office  of  a  curator.  (Ogilvie.) 

*  ciir-a  -trix,  ».    [Lat.] 

1.  A  woman  who  cures  or  heals. 

"  That  nature  of  Hippocrates,  that  is  the  curatrix  of 
diseases."— Cadworth :  Intell.  til/item,  p.  167. 

2.  A  female  curator. 

curb, «.    [CURB,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  ae  B.  1. 

hat  trot  became  a  gal 

In  spite  of  curb  and         . 

Cowper  :  John  (lilpin. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

IL  Fig.  :  Anything  which  restrains  or 
checks  ;  a  restraint,  a  check. 

".  .  .  the  curb  at  conscience  snapped." 

Cowper :  fcuk,  ii.  871. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Harness:  A  chain  or  strap  behind  the 
jaw  of  a  horse,  connected  at  its  ends  to  the 
rings  on  the  upi>er  ends  of  the  branches  of  a 
stiff-bit,  and  forming  a  fulcrum  for  the 
branches,  which  act  as  a  lever.  [CURB-BIT.] 
(Knight.) 

Z.  Paving :  The  edge-stone  of  a  sidewalk, 
or  trottoir  ;  the  kerb. 

3.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  A  stoned  or  boarded  structure  around 
a  well,  to  keep  back  the  surrounding  earth. 
Iron  curbs  are  constructed  of  boiler-iron  or 
of  cast-iron  segments  bolted  together,  rings 
being   added   at   the   top   as  the   structure 
descends. 

(2)  A  boarded  structure   to   contain   con- 
crete, which  hardens  and  acts  as  a  pier  or 
foundation. 

(3)  The  outer  casing-wheel  of  a  turbine.     It 
is  a  cylinder  inserted  into  the  floor  of   the 
forebay,  inclosing   the  wheel   which   rotates 
within. 


(4)  A  curved  shrouding  which  confines  the 
water  against  the  floats  or  buckets  of  a  Scoop- 
wheel  or  Breast-wheel  (q.v.). 

(5)  The  inclosure  which  leads  water  from  a 
forebay   to   a  water-wheel.      Also   called   a 
Mantle.    (Knight.) 

4.  Carpentry : 

(1)  The  wall-plate  at  the   springing   of  a 
dome. 

(2)  The  circular  plate  at  the  top  of  a  dome 
into  which  the  ribs  are  framed. 

(3)  The  wall-plate  on  the  top  of  the  perma- 
nent portion  of  a  windmill,  on  which  the  cap 
rotates  as  the  wind  veers.    (Knight.) 

5.  Soap-manuf. ,  <ikc. :   An  inclined  circular 
plate  around  the  margin  of  a  soap  or  salt 
kettle,  to  return  what  boils  over. 

6.  Civil  Engtn. :  A  breast-wall  or  retaining 
wall  to  hold  up  a  bank  of  earth. 

7.  Farr. :  (For  definition  see  extract). 

"  There  are  often  injuries  to  particular  parts  of  the 
hock- joint  Curb  is  an  affection  of  this  kind.  It  is 
an  enlargement  at  the  back  of  the  hock,  three  or  four 
inches  below  its  puint.  ...  It  is  either  a  strain  of  the 
ring-like  ligament  which  binds  the  tendons  in  their 
place,  or  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons  ;  oftener,  how- 
ever, of  the  ligament  than  of  the  sheath.  Any  sudden 
action  of  the  limb  of  more  than  usual  violence  may 
produce  it,  and  therefore  horses  are  found  to  '  throw 
outcurAt'  after  a  hardly-contested  race,  an  extraor- 
dinary leap,  a  severe  gallop  over  heavy  ground,  or  a 
sudden  check  in  the  gallop.  .  .  .  Curbi  are  generally 
accompanied  by  considerable  lameness  at  their  first 
appearance,  but  the  (welling  Is  not  always  great. 
They  are  best  detected  by  observing  the  leg  sideway." 
—  i'ouatt :  The  Horie,  p.  369. 

curb-beam,  s.  A  beam  of  a  wooden 
bridge  to  confine  the  road  material. 

curb-bit,  s. 

Harness:  A  stiff-bit  having  branches  by 
which  a  leverage  is  obtained  upon  the  jaws  of 
a  horse.  The  lower  end  has  rings  or  loops  for 
the  reins,  and  the  upper  end  has  loops  for  the 
curb-chain  and  the  cheek-straps  of  the  head- 
stall. The  curb-chain  has  usually  twisted 
links,  is  held  fast  by  one  end  to  the  loop  of  the 
off  branch,  and  is  hooked  to  the  loop  of  the 
near  branch.  It  forms  the  fulcrum  for  the 
leverage  of  the  branches.  [BiT.]  (Knight.) 

curb-pins, «.  pi. 

Horol. :  The  pins  on  the  lever  of  a  watch- 
regulator  which  embrace  the  hair-spring  of 
the  balance  and  regulate  its  vibrations. 
(Knight.) 

curb-plate,  s. 

Arch. :  The  wall-plate  of  a  circular  or  ellip- 
tical dome  or  roof. 

curb-roof;  s. 

Arch. :  A  roof  with  canted  slopes  ;  having 
two  sets  of  rafters  with  different  inclinations. 


Otherwise  called  a  Mansard-roof,  after  the 
French  architect  who  frequently  adopted  it ; 
or  a  gambrel-roof,  from  its  crooked  shape, 
like  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse.  (Kni<jht.) 

curb-stone,  s.  A  stone  laid  along  the 
edge  of  a  footpath  next  the  roadway,  to  keep 
up  the  material  of  the  path,  and  to  prevent 
vehicles  from  running  on  to  it ;  a  kerb-stone. 

[CURB,  B.  2.] 

curb,  *  courb,  *  curbe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  courber 
=  to  bend,  to  bow  ;  Lat.  curvo,  from  curvus  = 
curved,  bent.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 
*  1.  To  bend,  to  curve. 

"  Though  the  course  of  the  sun  be  curbed  between 
the  tropics,  ,  .  ."—Ray. 

2.  To  restrain  or  to  keep  in  check  with  a 
curb. 


"  Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  gtuu 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigads  form." 

Hilton  :  P.  L..  ii.  Ml,  631. 

3.  To  strengthen,  confine,  or  maintain  the 
shape  of  anything  with  a  curb. 

"  The  well  at  Southampton  was  curbed  in  this  way.* 
—Knight :  Pract.  Diet,  of  Muchanlct. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  restrain,  guide,  or  keep  in  check ;  to 
keep  back. 

"  Perhaps  he  had  spurred  his  party  till  he  could  no 
longer  curb  it,  and  was  really  hurried  on  headlong  by 
those  whom  he  seemed  to  guide."— Macaulay :  Uiit. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

H  It  is  sometimes  followed  by/rom. 

"  Yet  you  are  curbed  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  of  the  crown." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbelme,  U.  ft, 

*  2.  To  swindle,  to  rob. 

"Though  you  can  foyst,  nip,  hug,  lift,  curbe." 

Greene :  Theetet  fatting  out  (Kit). 

*  B.  Intrant. :   To  bend,  to  give  way,  to 
keep  back. 

"  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 
Yea,  curb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good." 

Shaketp-  •  Samlet,  UL  4. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  curb  and  to 
check,  see  CHECK. 

cur'-ba,  s.  [A  native  word.]  An  African 
measure,  used  for  the  sale  of  palm-oil,  grain, 
&c.  It  varies  from  7J  to  18  gallons. 

*  curb'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  curb  ;  -able.  ]    That 
may  or  can  be  curbed,  restrained,  or  checked. 

curbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CURB,  v.] 

curb'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [CURB,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  restraining  or  keeping  in 
check  with  a  curb. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  restraining  or  keeping 
in  check  ;  a  restraint,  a  check. 

".  .  .  the  mind  that  is  warping  to  vice,  should  not 
think  much  to  be  kept  upright  by  the  curbing!  and 
the  stroaks  of  adversity."— Feltham,  pt  IL,  Reiolve  H. 

IL  Hood-making :  A  curb,  a  kerbstone. 

*  curb'-le,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  curb,  s.  (q.v.).] 
The  mouth  of  a  well. 

"...  petticoats  as  big  as  a  well's  curble,  .  .  ."—five 
Strange  Wonder  i  of  the  World.  (Xaret.) 

*  curb  -less,  a.    [Eng.  curb;  -less.]    Without 
any  curb,  check,  or  restraint. 

"That  beck  Itself  was  then  a  torrent,  turbid  and 
curbleu."— C.  Bronte :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  ix. 

*  curb-let,  *.    [Eng.  curb;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  curb. 

"  I  sprung  from  my  horse  and  tied  the  steed 
With  silver  curblet  to  a  tree." 

Sir  J.  Bomring :  The  Strawberri*. 

cur'-cas,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae,  tribe  Cro- 
tonese.  It  was  formerly  merged  in  Jatropha, 
but  it  has  a  bell-shaped  corolla,  while  Jatro- 
pha has  one  with  distinct  petals.  Curcas 
purgans  is  what  was  formerly  called  Jatropha 
Curcas.  It  is  a  large  bush  or  a  small  tree, 
a  native  of  the  hotter  parts  of,  but  culti- 
vated elsewhere  in,  the  tropics.  The  seeds 
are  called  Purging-nuts.  An  oil  pressed 
from  them  is  of  use  in  itch  and  herpes,  and 
when  diluted  it  has  been  helpful  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  oil,  boiled  with  oxide  of 
iron,  makes  a  good  varnish,  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  covering  boxes.  Similarly  the 
milky  juice  of  the  plant  dyes  linen  black,  and 
makes  good  marking-ink.  The  leaves  are 
rubefacient  and  discutient.  Curcas  mu  Itifldus, 
a  South  American  plant,  now  by  some  re- 
moved from  the  genus,  yields  a  purgative  oil 
called  Pinhoen.  (Lindley,  £c.) 

curch,  s.  [KERCHIEF.]  A  covering  for  a 
woman's  head  ;  a  kerchief. 

"  Her  house  sae  blen.tier  mrrti  sac  clean, 
I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chucky." 

Burnt :  Lady  OnlU. 

*  cur-cheff, «.    [KERCHIEF.] 

ourch-ie,  s.    [CURTSY.]    A  courtesy  or  curtsy. 

"  An'  wi'  a  curcfiie  low  did  utoop, 
As  soon  as  e'er  she  saw  me. 

Burnt :  Holy  Fair. 

cur-cul'-I-gd,  *.  [From  Lat.  curculio  =  a 
weevil,  a  process  upon  the  seeds  of  this  genus 
resembling  a  weevil's  projecting  rostrum  or 
snout.] 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu     kw. 


curculio— cure 
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Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Hypoxidaceae.  The  roots 
of  Curculigo  orchioides  are  somewhat  bitter 
and  aromatic,  and  are  used  in  the  East  in 
gonorrhoea.  The  tubers  of  C.  stuns  are  eaten 
in  the  Marianne  Islands. 

cur-cu'-li-o,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  corn-worm,  a 
weevil.] 

Entomology  : 

*  1.  A  genus  of  Insects  founded  by  Linnaeus. 
It  included  all  insects  which  had  a  prominent 
rostrum  or  beak,  with  the  antennae  subclavate 
and  inserted  upon  it.  In  the  thirteenth  edi- 
tion of  the  Systema  Naturce  95  species  are 
enumerated.  The  genus  is  nearly  identical 
with  the  modern  family  of  Curculionidae, 
which  is  a  very  large  one.  The  beetles  con- 
tained in  it  are  popularly  called  Weevils. 
[WEEVIL.] 

2.  The  genus,  now  much  restricted,  is  the 
type  of  the  family  Curculionidse.  Curculio 
imperialis  is  the  Diamond  Beetle,  so  called 
from  the  splendour  of  its  colours.  It  is 
brought  from  Brazil. 

curculio  trap,  s.  A  tray,  or  a  cincture 
of  fibre,  attached  to  the  trunk  of  a  plum, 
apricot,  or  other  curculio-ravaged  tree,  to  in- 
tercept the  insects  which  climb  up  the  bark. 

cur-cu-U-oi'-des,  s.  [Lat.  curculio  =  a 
beetle,  and  Gr.  eIS<K  (eidos)  •=  form.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Beetles,  doubt- 
fully akin  to  Curculio.  It  is  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks. 

cur-cu-ll-o'n'-l-dw,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  curculio 
(genit.  curculionis),  and  suff.  -idee  (q.v.)i] 

1.  Entom.  :  A  large  family  of  Insects,  tribe 
Tetraraera,   sub-tribe  Rhynchophora  (Snout- 
bearing  Insects).    Or  they  may  be  called,  as 
Stephens  does,  section  and  sub-section.    The 
rostrum  is  thick,  rounded,  and  frequently  very 
long,  the  antennae  clavate,  with  from  9  —  12 
joints,  the  basal  one  so  much  elongated  as 
sometimes  to  be  equal  to  all  the  rest  united  ; 
these  stand  to  it  in  certain  cases  at  a  right 
angle.     The  species  are  very  numerous  ;  some 
are   beautifully   coloured.      The    indigenous 
species  are,  as  a  rule,  small.     They  are  all 
vegetable  feeders.      Some  are  destructive  to 
grain.       The   larvae,  are  somewhat    elongate, 
linear,  with  the  extremities  acute,  the  head 
scaly,  and  the  body  furnished  with  tubercular 
projections  in  place  of  legs.  Sharp  enumerates 
83  genera  and  462  species  as  British.    They 
are  popularly  called  Weevils.    (Stephens,  <tc.) 

2.  Palteont.  :  For  doubtful  remains  of  the 
family    from   the    Carboniferous    rocks,    see 
CURCULIOIDES.     Genuine    Curculionidae    are 
believed  to  occur   in  the  Lias.    There    are 
some  also  in  rocks  doubtfully  regarded  as  of 
Eocene  age  at  Taklee,  near  Nagpore,  in  Cen- 
tral India. 

Cur-cu-U-d'n'-i'-des,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  curculio 
(geuit.  curculionis)  =  a  beetle,  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom.:  The  equivalent  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  Schoenherr  of  the  family  Curculion- 
idae. He  makes  it  a  much  higher  designation, 
and  proposes  numerous  divisions  and  sub-divi- 
sions. 

cur'-cu-ma,  s.  [From  Arab,  curcum,  the 
name  of  the  turmeric  plant.  (See  def.)] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Zingiberaceae  (Ginger- 
worts).  Curcuma  longa  is  the  Turmeric  plant. 
The  corm  is  about  as  thick  as  the  thumb, 
and  is  divided  into  several  parts.  The  leaves, 
which  are  about  a  foot  long,  are  lanceolate  in 
form  and  sheathing.  The  flowers  are  in  ter- 
minal spikes,  bracteate.  with  a  pale  yellow 
flower  in  the  axil  of  each  bract.  It  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Bengal.  The  tuberous 
rhizomes  furnish  the  substance  called  Tur- 
meric (q.v.).  The  "root"  or  rhizome  of 
C.  Zedoaria  (Alpinia  racemosa)  and  C.  Zerum- 
bet  (A.  Galanga)  are  aromatic  and  stimu- 
lating. The  starch  of  C.  rubescens,  C.  angttsti- 
folia,  and  some  other  Asiatic  species  consti- 
tute East  Indian  arrowroot. 

curcuma-paper,  s.    [TURMERIC  PAPER.] 

cur'-cu-min,  «.  [Low  Lat.  curcum(a\  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 


em.  :  nn^.  e  cooung  maer  o 
turmeric  (q.v.).  Curcumin  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  best  extracted  by 
boiling  the  rhizome  with  benzene.  It  forms 
orange-yellow  crystals,  which  melt  at  177'. 


It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  a  brown-red 
solution.  Boric  acid  solution  gives  an  orange 
colour  with  a  solution  of  curcurnin,  which  is 
not  altered  by  dilute  acids,  but  alkalies  turn 
it  blue,  which  soon  changes  into  a  dirty  grey. 
Hot  nitric  acid  oxidizes  curcumin  into  oxalic 
acid  ;  chromic  acid  mixture  converts  it  into 
terephthalic  acid. 

curd,    *  crod,    *  crodde,     *  crudde,    «. 

[Ir.  cruth,  gruth,  or  groth  ;  Gael,  cruth.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  coagulated  or  curdled  part  of  milk, 
which  is  generally  made  into  cheese,  but  is  in 
some  countries  eaten  as  common  food. 

"A  few  cruddet  and  creme  and  an  haver  cake." 
P.  Plowman,  4,36*. 

2.  The  coagulated  part  of  any  liquid. 

*  IL  Fig.  :  Sourness. 

"  Their  acrid  temper  turns,  aa  soon  as  stirred, 
The  iii  ilk  of  their  good  purpose  all  to  curd." 

Cotejxr  :  Charity,  503,  604. 

curd-breaker,  s.  A  frame  of  wires  or 
slats  which  is  worked  to  and  fro  in  a  vat  of 
cheese-curds,  to  break  the  latter  into  small 
pieces  and  enable  the  whey  to  drain  off.  A 
curd-cutter.  (Knight.) 

*  curd-cake,  s.    A  delicacy  of  the  table  in 
former  times.    (See  example.) 

"  To  make  curd-cakei,"  —  Take  a  pint  of  curds,  four 


,  , 

eggs,  leaving  two  of  the  whites  ;  add  sugar  and  grated 
nutmeg,  with  a  little  flower  ;  mix  them  well,  and  drop 
them  like  fritters  in  a  frying-pan,  in  which  butter  is 
" 


drop 

,  ich  but 

hot"—  Clotet  of  Raritiei  (1706).    (Xaret.) 

curd-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  spindle  with  revolving  knives  on  an 
axle,  for  cutting  the  curd  to   expedite   the 
separation  of  the  whey. 

2.  A  hoop  with  a  diametric  knife  haying  an 
arched  stem  and  wooden  handle.    It  is  used 
by  an  up-and-down  motion,  the  curd  being  in 
a  tub.    (Knight.) 

*  curd,  *  crudden,  *  cruddyn,  v.t.  &  i. 

[CURD,   «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  form  into  curds  ;  to  curdle. 

"  A*  cheese  tbou  hast  crudded  me.  "—  Wycltffe  :  Jab, 
x.  10. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  cause  to  coagulate  ;  to  curdle  ; 
to  congeal. 

"  Maiden,  does  it  curd  thy  blood. 
To  say  1  am  thy  mother." 

ShaJcetp.  :  All's  Well,  L  3. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  curdle  ;  to  become  coagu- 
lated or  congealed. 

curd'  -3d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CURD,  v.] 

*  curd'-i-ne'ss,  s.    [Eng.  curdy  ;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  curdy  or  curded. 

curd  -le,  v.t.  &  i.     [A  frequent,  from  curd,  v. 

(q.v.X] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Lit.  :  To  curd,  to  form  into  curds  ;  to 
coagulate,  to  thicken. 

"  There  is  in  the  spirit  of  wine 
brandy  curdla  milk."—  Flayer. 

'    n.  Figuratively  : 

L  To  coagulate,  to  congeal,  to  cause  to  run 
slowly. 

"  Bat  my  chill  blood  is  cttnlltd  in  my  veins, 
And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remains." 

Dryden  :  ViryiTt  .fneUL. 

*  2.  To  condense,  to  congeal. 

"...  In  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  yean, 
And  curdle*  a  long  life  into  one  hour." 

Byron  :  The  Dream,  i 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Lit.  :  To  become  curded  or  curdled  ;  to 
coagulate. 

"  Sip  round  the  pail,  or  taste  the  curdling  chet^e." 
Thornton  :  8u  mmer,  268. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  become  congealed  ;  to  run  slowly. 

"Fancy  shrinks 

And  the  blood  thrills  and  curd/a  at  the  thought 
Of  such  a  gulf  as  he  design  'd  his  grave." 

Camper  :  Tatk,  vi.  515—14 

*  2.  To  creep  slowly  and  coldly. 

"  An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 
My  heart,  .  .  ."      Byron  :  ilaieppa,  xvili. 

*  curd'-le,  s.    [CURDLE,  v.]    A  curd,  a  coagu- 
lation. 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  down  or  curdle  on  his  wit."— 
Adam*  :  Wortt,  L  501. 

curd  -led,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [CURDLE,  ».] 

*  curd'  -less,   a.      [Eng.  curd;   -less.]     Free 
from  curds  and  coagulations. 


curd  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CURDLE,  o.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  pareicip.  udj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. .  The  act  or  process  of  curding 
or  coagulating ;  the  state  or  condition  of  be- 
coming curdled  or  congealed. 

*  cur-doo ,  v.i.    [IceL  tyrra  =  to  calm,  soothe, 
and  doo  =  a  pigeon.]    To  make  love. 

"She  frequently  chided  Watty  for  neglecting  the 
dinner  hour,  and  '  curdooing.'  as  she  (aid,  runder  cloud 
at  night.' "— The  Entail,  i.  247. 

curd'-wort,  «.    [CRUDWORT.] 

curd'-*,  a.  [Eng.  curd;  -y.]  Pull  of  curds; 
coagulated,  curdled,  congealed. 

"...  coagulating  into  a  curdy  man  with  acids."— 
Arbulhnoi :  On  Aliment*. 

*  curd'-jf,  v.t.    [CURDY,  a.]    To  congeaL 

"...  chaste  as  the  icicle 

That's  curdied  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow.' 
Shaketp. :  Coriolania,  T.  f. 

cure  (1),  *.  [Fr.  cure ;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  cum, 
from  Lat.  euro.  =  care,  cure.  It  is  wholly 
unconnected  with  care  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Care,  attention,  concern,  regard. 

"If  that  he  wol  take  of  it  no  cure." 

Chaucer :  Troilui,  U.  28*. 

*  2.  Affection,  regard. 

"Thou  woldest  ^.-tte  al  thi  cure  and  thi  love  in 
him." — Oetta  Romanorum,  p.  167. 

*3.  A  charge,  superintendence,  or  manage- 
ment. 

"  lonatas  toke  in  cur*  of  the  forest."— Oetta  Roma- 
norum, p.  148. 

4.  Spec. :  A  charge  or  care  of  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  people  ;  a  care  of  souls. 

"...  had  obtained  a  cure,  and  had  died  in  the  per- 
formance of  tne  humble  duties  of  a  parish  priest."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng ,  ch.  xvi. 

5.  The  act  of  healing  or  curing. 

"  I  do  caret  to-day,  and  to-morrow."—  Lute  xiii.  U. 

6.  A  method  or  system  of  curing  or  treating 
disease. 

7.  A  remedy,  a  restorative ;  a  preparation 
or  medicine  intended  or  calculated  to  cure 
or  heaL 

"Of  surgerie  he  knewe  the  curet." 

Cower :  Con.  Amantii,  bk.  rt 

8.  Anything  which   acts  as  a  remedy  or 
restorative. 

"  That  Scripture  is  the  only  cur*  of  woe." 

Cou-per :  Truth,  4U, 

9.  The  state    of    being  cured,   healed,    or 
restored  to  health. 

1f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  curt 
and  remedy :  "Cure  denotes  either  the  act  of 
curing,  or  the  thing  that  cures.  Remedy  is 
mostly  employed  for  the  thing  that  remedies. 
In  the  former  sense  the  remedy  is  to  the  cure 
as  the  means  to  the  end ;  a  cu?-«  is  performed 
by  the  application  of  a  remedy.  That  is  incur- 
able for  which  no  remedy  can  be  found  ;  but  a 
cure  is  sometimes  pe rformed  without  the  appli- 
cation of  any  specified  remedy.  The  cure  is 
complete  when  the  evil  is  entirely  removed ; 
the  remedy  is  sure  which  by  proper  application* 
never  fails  of  effecting  the  cure.  A  cure  is 
sometimes  employed  for  the  thing  that  cure*, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  what  infallibly  cure*. 
Quacks  always  hold  forth  their  nostrums  aa 
infallible  cures,  not  for  one  but  for  every  sort 
of  disorder ;  experience  has,  however,  fatally 
proved  that  the  remedy  in  most  cases  is  worse 
than  the  disease."  (Crabb  •  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  cure  (2),  *  klre,  s.    [A.3.  eyre.] 

1.  Choice,  pick. 

"  Ten  thousand  monnen  .  .  .  thet  wes  the  toy** 
cure  of  al  Brutlonde.'  —  Layamon,  i.  345. 

2.  A  wish. 

"  JEtter  cure  heo  him  yeuen  threo  hundred  yisle*."— 
Layamon,  i.  263. 

3.  A  custom. 

"  Ebrisse  fole  adden  an  tire." 

Oenerit  t  Xxodut,  S.4CL 

cure  (3),  *.  [Fr.  curt.}  A  clergyman,  a  curate, 
a  parson. 

cure,  *  curen,  v.t.  ft  i.    [Lat.  euro  =  to  tak» 
care  for,  to  cure.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  take  care  of,  to  busy  oneself  about. 

"Men  dredeful  curiden  or  biriden  Stlieuene."— 
Wycliffe :  Deed*,  viil  S 

2.  To  heal,  to  restore  to  health,  to  free  from 
disease. 

"If  Peter  and  John  cured  the  lame  man  by  tb* 
strength  of  imagination  .  .  ."-Stittingfett.  vol.  L 
Ser.  9. 

3.  To  heal,  to  make  sound  or  whole. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ?cnophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-natan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  stun,    -cious,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel  del. 
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cored— onrlotia 


"...  all  contusions  of  bones,  in  hard  weather,  an 
more  difficult  to  cut*"— Bacon  :  Jfuturut  i., story. 

4.  To  remove  by  the  application  of  remedies. 

"He  ...  gave  them  power  to  cure  disease*."— Lutt 
U.1. 

6.  To  remedy,  to  correct. 

"...   thinks  to  cure  his  evil  at/tan,  .  .   ."—Bp. 
Taylor,  vol.  L.  Ser.  10. 

6.  To  prepare  for  preservation  ;  to  preserve, 
to  pickle. 

"  The  beef  would  be  so  ill  chosen,  or  so  ill  cured,  as 
to  atiuk  many  times  before  it  came  so  far  as  Holland." 


If  (1)  To  care  by  verdict: 

Law :  After  a  cause  has  been  sent  down  to 
trial,  the  trial  had,  and  the  verdict  given,  the 
Court  overlooks  defects  in  the  statement  of  a 
title  which  would  be  fatal  on  a  demurrer,  or  if 
taken  at  an  earlier  period  :  this  is  what  is 
called  to  cure  by  a  verdict.  (New  Law  Diet.) 

(2)  To  curt  a  person  of  a  thing : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  heal  or  free  from  a  disease. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  correct  a  habit  or  practice  ;  to 
cause  one  no  longer  to  have  a  taste  for  some- 
thing. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  tak«  care  ;  to  strive. 

-  Bisyli  cure  or  hepe  for  to  yyue  thi  self  prouable." 
—  Wycliffe  :  1  Timothy  ii.  15. 

8.  To  effect  a  cure,  to  heal. 

".  .  .  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure." 

Shakeip. :  2  Henry  K/.,  T.  L 

8.  To  be  cured  or  healed  ;  to  heal. 

"One  desperate  grief  caret  with  another's  anguish." 
Shaktlfi.  :  Komeo  i  Juliet.  i.  2. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  cure, 
to  hud,  and  to  remedy :  "To  cure  is  employed 
for  what  is  out  of  order  ;  to  heal  for  that 
Which  is  broken  :  diseases  are  cured,  wounds 
•re  healed ;  the  former  is  a  complex,  the  latter 
is  a  simple  process.  Whatever  requires  to  be 
cured  is  wrong  in  the  system  ;  it  requires 
many  and  various  applications  internally  and 
externally  ;  whatever  requires  to  be  healeil  is 
occasioned  externally  by  violence,  and  requires 
external  applications.  In  a  state  of  refine- 
ment men  have  the  greatest  number  of  dis- 
orders to  be  cured ;  in  a  savage  state  there  is 
more  occasion  for  the  healing  art.  Cure  is 
used  as  properly  in  the  moral  as  the  natural 
•ense ;  heal  in  the  moral  sense  is  altogether 
figurative.  The  disorders  of  the  mind  are 
cured  with  greater  difficulty  than  those  of  the 
body.  The  breaches  which  have  been  made 
In  the  affections  of  relatives  towards  each 
Other  can  be  healed  by  nothing  but  a  Christian 
•pirit  of  forbearance  ami  forgiveness.  Remedy 
is  used  only  in  the  moral  sense,  in  which  it 
accords  most  with  cure.  Evils  are  either 
cured  or  remedied,  but  the  former  are  of  a 
much  more  serious  nature  than  the  latter. 
The  evils  in  society  require  to  be  cund ;  an 
omission,  a  deficiency,  or  a  mischief  requires 
to  be  remedied."  (Crabb  :  Entj.  Syrian.) 

cure-all,  s.     A  plant,  Geum  rival*. 
eared,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CURE,  v.] 

ciire'-less,  a.     [Eng.  cure;  -less.]    Without 
cure  or  remedy,  that  cannot  be  cured. 

"To  inflict  a  cureless  wound." 

Byron  •  Fare  Thee  Well. 

eiir'-er  (1),  ».     [Eng.  cur(«);   -er.]    One  who 
cures  or  heals  ;  a  healer. 

"  He  1«  a  cur»r  of  souls,  and  yon  a  cur«r  of  bodies 
.  .  ."— Shakeip.  :  Merry  Vfleet,  il.  3. 

*cur-er  (2),  ».    [COVERER.]    A  cover,  a  dish. 

"With  all  iruren  of  cost  that  cukis  could  kyth."— 
Uoula.lt.  iii.  5. 

cn-rette,  *.    [Pr.] 

Sing. :  An  instrument  shaped  like  a  scoop, 
used  for  removing  any  matter  that  may  be 
left  in  the  eye  after  an  operation  for  cataract. 

"  I  punctured  the  anterior  parts  of  both  the  capsules 
with  the  sharp  end  of  a  gold  curette."—  Traru.  of  Royal 
Society  (1881),  xci.  3tt. 

cur'-few  (ew  as  u),  •  cor  fu,  *  cor-fur, 
•  cur-phour,  *.    [Fr.  couvre-feu= cover-fire, 
from  couvrir  =  to  cover,  and  feu  •=.  fire,  from 
Lat./ocus  =  a  hearth.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"This  Is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet:  he  begins  at 
enr/ew.  and  walks  till  the  first  cock."— Shakeip. : 
Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  A  bell  still  rung  in  continuation  of  the 
ancient  custom,  but    without   retaining   its 
meaning. 


"  Bang  out  the  hour  of  nine,  the  village  curfew,  and 

straightway 

BOM  the  guests  and  departed  i  and  silence  reigned 
In  the  household." 

Longftttaw:  Evanoeline,  L  I 

*3.  A  cover  for  a  fire ;  a  fire-plate. 

"  But  now  for  pans,  pots,  curfew,  counters,  and  the 
like,  .  .  ." — Bacon. 

H.  Feudal  Law  :  A  bell  rung  every  evening 
as  a  signal  to  the  people  to  extinguish  all 
fires  and  retire  to  rest.  It  was  introduced  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  most  probably  as  a 
safeguard  agaiust  fire,  but  it  was  regarded  by 
the  English  as  a  badge  of  servitude.  The 
original  time  for  ringing  it  was  eight  o'clock 
P.M.,  but  in  the  Mei~ry  Devil  of  Edmonton  it 
is  represented  as  being  rung  an  hour  later  : 

"  Well,  'tis  nine  o'clock,  'tis  time  to  ring  cur/etc."— 
(0.  Plant.  V.  382.) 

Prom  the  following  passage  in  Borneo  <t  Juliet 
(iv.  4),  it  seems  that  the  bell  which  was  com- 
monly used  to  ring  the  curfew  obtained  in 
time  the  name  of  the  curfew-bell,  and  was  so 
called  whenever  it  was  rung  on  any  occasion  : 

"  Come  stir,  stir,  stir  I  the  second  cock  hath  crowed. 
The  curfew  bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock." 

In  a  few  places  the  custom  is  still  kept  up  of 
ringing  a  bell  at  nine  o'clock  P.M.,  and  the  old 
name  is  retained.  In  Scotland  it  was  rung  in 
boroughs  at  nine  P.M.,  an  hour  which  was 
changed  to  ten  P.M.  at  the  solicitation  of 
James  Stewart,  favourite  of  James  VI. 

curfew  knoll,  s.  The  sound  of  the  cur- 
few-bell. 

".  .  .  the  curfew-knoll 

That  spake  the  Norman  conqueror's  stern  behest." 
Wordsworth  :  Excuriion,  bk.  Till. 

our-fuf-fle,  *.  [CURFUFFLE,  v.]  A  ruffled, 
rumpled,  disordered,  or  tumbled  state  ;  agita- 
tion, tremor. 

"...  an  he  puts  himsell  into  sic  a  curfuffle  for  ony 
thing  you  could  bring  him,  Edie." — Scott :  Antiquary, 

I'll     X\i  V 

cur-fuf-fle,  v.t.  [Of  doubtful  origin.]  To 
put  in  a  disordered,  ruffled,  or  rumpled  state  ; 
to  agitate,  or  disturb. 

"  His  ruffe  curfujled  about  his  craig." 
Legend,  Bp.  St.  Androit,  Poem*  mhCent ,  327. 

cur'-I-a  (pi.  curiae),  *.    [Lat.] 
1.  Roman  Antiquities : 

(1)  One  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Roman 
people,  as  instituted  by  Romulus,  there  being 
three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  being  divided  into 
ten  sections  or  curice.    The  members  of  each 
curia  were  called  in  reference  to  each  other 
curiales ;   each  had  its  own  chapel,  its  own 
place  of  meeting  called  curia,  its  own  priest, 
called  Curio  or  Flamen  Curialis,  who  presided 
at  the  solemnities  peculiar  to  his  curia,  and 
out  of  the  thirty  curiones  one  was  selected 
who  presided  over  the  whole,  under  the  title 
of  Curio  Maximus. 

"  His  next  act,  according  to  Dionysius,  is  to  divide 
the  people  into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  thirty 
curia."— Lewis :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Bitt.  (1858),  ch.  xi., 
J  1.  vol.  L,  p.  411 

(2)  The  building  in  which  the  curice  met  for 
divine  worship. 

(3)  The  Senate-house. 

*2.  Law:  A  court  of  justice. 

3.  Eccles. :  The  Court  of  the  Roman  see, 
including  the  Pope,  cardinals,  &c.,  in  their 
temporal  capacities. 

*  cur-I-al-Ist  -tic,  o.    [Lat.  curialis  =  (i)  of 
or  belonging  to  a  curia,  (2)  pertaining  to  a 
court.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  court. 

*  cur-i-al'-i-t^,  *.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  curi- 
alitas,    from    curialis.]      Matters    connected 
with  a  court,  as  its  privileges,  prerogatives, 
retinue,  &c. 

"  I  come  to  the  last  of  those  things  which  I  pro- 
pounded, the  court  and  curiality."— Bacon  :  To  riUieri. 

*  cur   ie,  s.    [Prob.  from  Lat.  euro,  =  care  ;  or 
from  queero  =  to  seek.]    Inquiry,  search,  in- 
vestigation. 

"  Sum  goukis  quhll  the  glas  pyg  grow  al  of  gold  yyt, 
Throw  curie  of  queuutssence.  thocht  clay  muggis 
crakkis."  Douglat :  Virgil,  288,  62. 

*  cnrlet, ».   [CURAT  (i),  ».] 

cur1 -ing,  *  cur  ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i. 
[CURE,  ».] 

A.  til*.  As  pr  par  £  particip  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  healing,  restoring  to  health,  or 
making  sound. 


"  Curynge  or  beelynge  of.sekenesse.  Curacio,  tanacio.* 
~Proi>i/>..  Pant. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  preparing  for  pre- 
servation, as  by  drying,  salting,  &c. 

curing-house,  s.  A  house  or  building 
in  which  various  articles,  such  as  bacon,  are 
cured  ;  specifically,  a  building  in  which  sugar 
is  drained  and  dried. 

•  CUr-I-&-lSg'-Ic,  a.     [Gr.  (tvpioAoyiKOs  (kurio 
logikos)  =  speaking   or  describing   literally : 
Kvpiot  (kurios)  =  .  .  .  strict,  literal,  and  Aoyoc 
(tosros)=a  word  ;  Af'yio  (lego)=to  speak,  to  tell.] 
Applied  to  a  rude  kind  of  hieroglyphics,  in 
which  things  are  represented  by  their  pictures. 

ciir-I-Ss'-I-ty,    *  cu  ri-os  1  tc,    *  cuii- 

OUSte,  *.  [O.  Fr.  curiosete ;  Fr.  curiositt  ; 
Sl>.  curiosidad;  Port,  curiosidade ;  Ital.  curio, 
sita;  Lat.  c-ariositas,  from  curiosus  —  careful 
(q.v.).]  [CURIOUS.] 

1.  A  curious  disposition  or  feeling  ;  a  strong 
desire  to  see  something  new  or  novel ;   iu- 
quisitiveuess  ;  an  inclination  or  disposition  to 
inquiry. 

"Othere  men  se  not  bi  ony  mrioutte  the  thiugil 
that  ben  In  the  seyntuarie."—  Wydiffe  :  A'umb.  iv.  20. 

*  2.  Niceuess,  fastidiousness,  delicacy. 

"  When  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they 
mocked  thee  for  too  much  cariosity  .  .  ."—Shakesp. : 
Timon,  iv.  8. 

*  3.  Accuracy,  exactness ;  niceness  or  deli- 
cacy of  performance. 

".  .  .  the  curiosity  of  the  workmanship  of  nature."- 
Ray. 

*  4,  Elaborate  work. 

"  The  other  kiiide  of  f ountalne,  which  we  may  call  a 
bathing  poole,  it  may  admit  much  curiosity  and 
beauty.  "—Bacon :  Essays,  No.  44. 

5.  A  nice  or  curious  experiment. 

"  There  hath  been  practised  also  a  curiotity,  to  set  a 
tree  upon  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  at  a  little 
height,  to  draw  it  through  the  wall,  and  spread  it  upou 
the  south  side  .  .  ."—Bacon :  Natural  History. 

6.  An  object  of  curiosity  ;  a  rarity ;  some- 
thing strange,   rare,  or  curious ;    something 
deserving  of  being  seen  or  preserved. 

"  He  has,  likewise,  a  complete  servic*  of  Corinthian 
metal,  which  though  he  aamire  as  a  curiosity,  is  far 
from  being  his  passion."— Helmoth  :  Pliny,  iii.  let.  1. 

7.  A  strange  or  curious  personage;  a  cha- 
racter.   (Colloquial.) 

eiir-i-d'-^d,  s.    [Ital.]   A  virtuoso ;  a  collector 
of  curiosities. 

"Dr.  J.  Wilkins,  warden  of  Wadhaui  collej-e.  the 
great  curioso  of  his  time,  .  .  ."—Life  of  A.  H  ood,  p. 
112. 

*  ciir'  I  ous,    v.i.     [CURIOUS,  o.]     To  work 
curiously  or  elaborately. 

"  When  some  artist  curiouting  upon  if 

Sylvester  :  Magnificence,  p.  920. 

ciir-I-OUS,  a.    [O.  Fr.  curios,  curious,  curius  ; 
Fr.  curieux;  8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  curioso,  from 
Lat.  curiosus  —  careful ;  cw-ro  =  care.] 
L  Of  persons : 

*  1.  Careful,  anxious,  concerned,  eager. 

"  That  ben  ful  besy  and  curious 
For  to  dispreisen  that  best  deserven  love  and  name. 
Rumaunt  of  th»  Rote,  L052,  1,053. 

2.  Inquisitive  ;   strongly  desirous  to  see  or 
know  something   new,  strange,  or   extraor- 
dinary ;  prying. 

".  .  .   be   must   take  care  not  to  be  too  curious." 

3.  Given  to  research  or  investigation. 

".  .  .  one  of  the  curiousest  and  most  observing 
makers  of  steel  tools,  .  .  ."—Boyle:  Works,  iii.  413. 

U  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  after,  in,  or 
of  before  the  object  of  research  or  inquiry. 

"...  a  gentleman  so  very  curious  after  things  that 
were  elegant  and  beautiful.  .  .  ."—  H'oodvard. 

*  4.  Accurate,  exact,  careful,  precise,  scru- 
pulous. 

".  .  .  men  were  not  euriotu  what  syllables  or  par- 
ticles of  speech  they  used."— Hooker. 

*  5.  Nice,  fastidious,  hard  to  please,  anxious. 

"  A  temperate  person  is  not  curiout  of  fancies  and 
dellciousuess  .  .  .  —  Taylor. 
6.  Extraordinary,    remarkable,  out  of  the 
common,  strange. 
IT.  Of  things: 

1.  Inquisitive  ;  searching. 

"  The  curious  search  of  Enryclea's  eye," 

Pope :  Homer' i  (Jdystey,  lix.  459. 

2.  Disposed  strongly  to  research  or  investi- 
gation. 

"...  a  quarry,  to  the  curiotu  flight 
Of  knowledge,  half  so  tempting  or  so  fair, 
As  man  to  man." 

AkentUe  :  Pleasure!  of  Imagination,  111. 

*  S.  Exact,  nice ;  made  or  doue  with  care 
and  skill ;  elegant. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  (all,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ca  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu     kw. 


curion  sly— curling 
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••  And  the  curiout  girdle  of  the  ephod,  which  Is  upon 
H.  shall  be  of  the  same,  according  to  the  work  thereof ; 
even  of  gold,  of  blue,  aud  purple,  and  scarlet,  aud  flue 
twined  linen."— Jixod.  xxviii.  8. 

*  4.  Over-nice,  fastidious,  or  particular. 

"  By  what  strange  parallax,  or  optic  skill 
Of  vision,  multiplied  through  air,  or  glass 
Of  telescope,  were  curioui  to  inquire. 

Milton :  P.  R.,  iv.  40-12. 

*  5.  Exact,  particular,  scrupulous. 

*  Each  ornament  about  her  seemly  lies, 
By  curiout  chance,  or  careless  art,  compos'd.' 

Fairfax. 

*  6.  Nice,  subtle,  refined. 

"...  a  more  curioui  discrimination,  .  .  ."—Balder. 
7.  Strange,  rare,  remarkable,  extraordinary, 
worthy  of  note. 

"  It  is  a  curiout  fact,  .  .  ."— Hacaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng., 

Ch.  XT. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  curious, 
faquisitive,  and  prying :  "The  disposition  to 
interest  oneself  in  matters  not  of  immediate 
concern  is  the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms. 
Curiosity  is  directed  to  all  objects  that  can 
gratify  the  inclination,  taste,  or  understand- 
ing ;  inquisitiveness  to  such  things  only  as 
satisfy  the  understanding.  The  curious  person 
interests  himself  in  all  the  works  of  nature 
and  art ;  he  is  curious  to  try  effects  and 
examine  causes  :  the  inquisitive  person  endea- 
vours to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  Cu- 
riosity employs  every  means  which  falls  in  its 
way  in  order  to  procure  gratification ;  the 
curious  man  uses  his  own  powers  or  those  of 
others  to  serve  his  purpose  :  inquisitiveness  is 
indulged  only  by  means  of  verbal  inquiry  ;  the 
inquisitive  person  collects  all  from  others.  A 
traveller  is  curious  who  examines  everything 
for  himself;  he  is  inquisitive  when  he  minutely 
questions  others.  Inquisitiveness  is  therefore 
to  curiosity  as  a  part  to  the  whole  ;  whoever 
is  curiout  will  naturally  be  inquisitive,  and  he 
who  is  inquisitive  is  so  from  a  species  of 
curiosity.  Curious  and  inquisitive  may  be 
both  used  in  a  bad  sense  :  prying  is  never 
used  otherwise  than  in  a  bad  sense.  Inquisi- 
tiveness, as  in  the  former  case,  is  a  mode  of 
curiosity,  aud  prying  is  a  species  of  eager 
curiosity.  A  curious  person  takes  unallowed 
means  of  learning  that  which  he  ought  not  to 
know:  an  inquisitive  person  puts  many  im- 
pertinent and  troublesome  questions  :  a  pry- 
ing temper  is  unceasing  in  its  endeavours  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  others. 
Curiosity  is  a  fault  common  to  women ;  in- 
quisitii'eness  is  most  general  among  children  : 
a  prying  temper  belongs  only  fro  people  of  low 
character."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

enr'-i-ous-ly,  *cur-i-os-li,  *cur-i-ouse- 

liche,  adv.    [Eng.  curious ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  an  elegant,  neat,  or  skilful  manner ; 
elegantly. 

"That  same  kirk  gert  scho  make  curiotli."—[.eg.  of 
Holy  Hood.  p.  128. 

*  2.  With  care,  attention,  or  close  investiga- 
tion ;  attentively,  closely,  studiously. 

"  Observing  it  more  curioutty  I  saw  within  It  several 
ipota."— Newton:  Optic*. 

*  3.  With  nicety,  preciseness,  or  fastidious- 
ness ;  over-nicely  or  scrupulously.  . 

"  Makes  me  TOW, 

Which  shall  be  ciirinuily  observed." 

Chapman  :  Homer' t  Iliad,  ii.  225. 

4.  In  a  curious,  strange,  or  extraordinary 
Banner  or  degree  ;  strangely. 

"  The  formation  of  different  languages  and  of  dis- 
tinct species,  and  the  proofs  that  both  have  been  de- 
veloped through  a  gradual  process,  are  curiously  the 
same."—  Darmn :  Voyage  round  the  World,  pt  L, 
Ch.  it,  p.  M. 

•  ciir -I-ous-ness,  5.    [Eng.  curious;  -ness.] 

1.  Care,  attention,  carefulness. 

"  My  father's  care 
With  curioutneu  and  care  did  train  me  up. 

Mattinger  :  Part,  of  Lorn,  i.  4. 

2.  Curiosity;  inquisitiveness. 

"  Ah  I  ciirioumeu.  first  cause  of  all  our  ill, 
And  yet  the  plague  which  most  torment*  us  still." 
Sir  W.  Alexander:  Hours,  i.  6-2. 

3.  A  curious  or  inquiring  disposition ;  an 
inclination  to  research  or  investigation. 

"  Thus  curiouineu  to  knowlege  is  the  guide." 

Sir  W.  Alexander:  Hourt,  i.  85. 

4.  Exactness,  elaborateness. 

"...  to  the  excellence  of  the  metal,  he  may  also 

add  the  curiousncu  of  the  figure."— South  :  Strmoni, 
Tiii.  321. 

6.  Nicety. 

"  There  is  that  coolness  and  cnrioumeu  in  a  verse, 
which  speaks  it  greatly  unsuitable  to  the  vehemence 
and  seriousness  of  the  prophetick  spirit."— J. Spencer: 
Vulgar  rrophecirt,  p.  53 

•cur-Jute,  v.t.    [Etym.  unknown.]    To  over- 
whelm ;  to  overcome  with  liquor. 


•cur-kling,  s.  [From  the  sound.)  The 
sound  or  noise  emitted  by  the  quail. 

"  Curklinff  of  quails,  chirping  of  xparruws,  crackling 
of  crows,  .  .  ."—Urguhart:  Kabelau. 

curl,  *  crul,  v.t.  &  i.  [Out.  tend  <=  a  curl, 
kruUen  =  to  curl ;  O.  Dut.  krol  =  curled, 
krollen  =  to  curl ;  Dan.  kriille  =  a  curl,  krolle 
=  to  curl ;  Sw.  krullig  =  crisp  ;  Sw.  dial. 
krulla  =  to  curl.  We  may  regard  curl  as  a 
contr.  of  to  crookle  or  make  crooked.]  (Skeat.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  twine,  to  twist. 

"  Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limb*.* 
lieaurn.  and  Flet. :  Maid't  Tragedy. 

2.  To  bend,  turn,  or  twist  into  ringlets  or 
curb). 

"A  serving  man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind,  that 
curled  my  hair,  wore  gloves  in  my  cap, . .  ."—Shaketp.  : 
King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  dress  out  with  curb}. 

"They  up  the  trees 

Climbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  lock* 
That  curl' a  Megawa."        Mi/ tun :  P.  L.,  x.  558-«0. 

4.  To  raise  or  cause  to  form  in  breaking 
waves. 

"  The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  curled." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  I  sin,  iii.  28. 

5.  To  bend  or  curve  up  in  contempt. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  twist,  twine,  or  contract  into  curls  or 
ringlets. 

"  No  more  my  locks  in  ringlet*  curled  diffuse 
The  costly  sweetness  of  Arabian  dews." 

Pope :  Sappho  to  Phaon,  83,  84. 

2.  To  bend  or  curve  up  with  contempt. 

"The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curled" 

Scott :  Rokeby,  L  L 

3.  To   grow  or   rise   in   curves,  curls,  or 
spirals. 

".    .    .    when  wanton  ivy  twines, 
And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines.* 
Pope  :  Pattoralt :  Spring,  35,  M. 

4.  To  rise  in  undulations  or  ripples. 

"  To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town 
The  curling  billows  roll  their  restless  tide." 

Dryden:  Annul  iliro.ttU.il,  ccxxxv. 

•  5.  To  twist  or  twine. 

"  Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curtd, 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sov'reign  of  the 
world  J>ri/den. 

6.  To  shrink,  to  cower,  to  crouch ;  as,  He 
curled  down  in  the  corner. 

IL  Games  :  To  play  at  the  game  of  curling 
(q.v.). 

"  To  curie  on  the  ice  does  greatly  pleas*, 
Being  a  manly  Scottish  exercise." 

Pennecuilc :  Poemt  (1T1B),  f.  W. 

curl,  *  crolle,  *  crulle,  s.  it  a.    [CURL,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ringlet  of  hair. 

"  Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  cluster'd  round  her  head." 

W ordntorth :  H'c  are  Seven. 

2.  An  undulation,  a  wave,  a  sinuosity. 

"...  those  numberless  waves  or  cur*.!,  which 
usually  arise  from  the  saud  holes."— fftwton :  Optict. 

3.  A  bend  or  carve  in  contempt 

"  The  Up'*  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  goveru'd  aspect,  speak  alone 
Of  deeper  passions  ;    ..."    Byron :  Cortair,  L  10. 

4.  A  curve  or  winding  in  the  grain  of  wood. 
EL  Agric.:  A  disease  in  potatoes,  in  which 

the  leaves  on  their  first  appearance  look  curled 
and  shrunk  up,  the  plants  producing  minute 
tubers  which  never  come  to  maturity.  It  is 
attributed  to  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  seed, 
bad  management,  or  a  bad  soil.  It  was  first 
observed  in  A.D.  1764,  and  is  still  local.  The 
curling  up  of  leaves  infested  with  aphides  is 
a  different  phenomenon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Curled,  curly. 

"  Crulle  was  his  beer." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  S.814. 

^  Slut  Curls:  An  American  name  for 
Trichostema.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

curl  -  headed,    curl  -  pate,    curly  - 

patcd,  a.    Having  curly  hair. 

"  Hake  curld-pate  ruffians  bald." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  A  them,  IT.  S. 

t  Curl-cloud,  s.  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  cloud  more  generally  known  as 
Cirrus  (q.v.). 

curl-ddd-dy,   curl  doddy,  *.     [Named 
from  the  resemblance  which  tne  head  of  its 
flowers  presents  to  the  curly  pate  of  a  boy.] 
L  Chiefly  Scabiosa  svccisa. 

"  Curia  daddy  do  my  biddin." 
Chamber!  :  Popular  Rhyme*  of  Scotland. 


2.  Scabiosa  arvensis. 

3.  Plantago  lanceulata. 

4.  Flantago  major.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

5.  A  name  given  to  natural  clover. 

"Never  did  our  eyes  behold  richer  tract*  of  natural 
clover,  red  and  white,  than  in  this  Island  ;  Trifolium 
medium;  T.  ulpettre  of  Lightf oot ;  known  in  Orkney 
aud  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  by  the  whimsical 
name  of  Ketl  CurldoaJy  ;  aud  Trifolium  repent,  ™\\rt 
White  Curldoddi/.'—Jfeill:  Tour.  p.  «. 

6.  PI.  :  Curly  cabbage. 

curled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CURL,  w.J 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot.  (Of  leaves) :  Having  the  margins  rery 
irregularly  divided  and  twisted.  It  is  called 
also  Crisp  (q.v.).  Example,  the  Garden  En- 
dive. 

•  curled  ness,  s.  [Eng.  curled ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  curled  or  curly ; 
curliness. 

curl'-er,  *.  [Eng.  curl,  v. ;  -er.]  A  player  at 
the  game  practised  in  Scotland  called  curling 
(q.v.). 

"  The  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day. 
The  curleri  quat  their  roaring  play." 

Burnt:  The  Mtion. 

4  cur-let,  s.  [A  contraction  of  coverlet  (q.v.):] 
A  coverlet. 

"...  twa  tedder  beddis,  a  doble  curlet  of  sey,  a  para 
of  ffustiane  blaukatis,  .  .  ."—Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  (14»3). 
p.  SIS. 

cur'-lew  (ew  as  u),  *cur'-lu,  *cor-lew, 
*  cor-lue,  ».  [Conn,  with  O.  Pr.  corlieu. 
Skeat  thinks  it  comes  from  the  bird's  cry.] 

Ornith. :  A  wading  bird,  Numeniusarquatut, 
of  the  family  Scolopacidse  (Snipes).  Male  of 
a  bright  ash  colour  on  the  head  and  breast, 
here  and  there  clouded  with  red,  white  on  the 
belly,  and  spotted.  Female  more  ash-coloured, 
the  red  less  pure.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
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the  world.  In  Scotland  it  is  called  the  Whaup. 
Its  food  consists  of  earthworms,  slugs,  and 
other  molluscs,  insects,  &c.  Several  species  of 
curlews  visit  the  United  States,  some  of  them 
migrating  in  summer  to  very  northerly  regions. 
They  make  eimple  nests,  of  a  few  dry  leaves. 

Curlew-jack,  *.     Numenius  phceopu*. 

curlew-knot,  «.    The  same  as  CURLEW 
JACK  (q.v.). 

Curl-Ie-wurl'-Je,  *.  [A  reduplicated  form 
from  curlie  =  curly  (q.v.).]  A  fantastical 
circular  ornament. 

"...  and  curlinmrlie  and  open-steek  hem*  about 
it  .  .  ."—Scott  :  Sob  Son.  ch.  xix. 

curl-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  curly;  -ness.]  Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  curly. 

curl'  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CcRL,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  per.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjectier  : 

L  Ordinary  lMr>guage  : 

1.  Falling  <v  contracting  into  ringlets. 

"...  som«'(a«(tfthehair]of  aci<rH»i<7dispo*itloll, 
or  of  a  browu  colour.  —Coo*  :    Votagt,  vol.  v.,  bk.  L, 


2.  Use*  or  fit  for  curling  hair,  Ate. 

ISO-  1  RON.) 

3.  Undulating,  curving. 

"...  a*  the  curling  breaker  reached  If—  flon»*»; 
Towage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  x  ,  p.  S24. 

4.  Rising  in  curls  or  spirals. 

"  A*  when  through  the  cm-ling 

Smoke  of  the  pipe  or  the  forge  thy  friendly  and  Jovial 
face  gleam*  .  .  ."      Longfellow  :  Evangtline,  L  1 

5.  Cu  (ring  or  bending  upwards  in  contempt 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bencb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin*  &f ;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     -mg. 
-Olaa,  tiaa  =  Shan,     -tion, -sion  -  sliun ; -^ion,  sion  =  zlaiia.      -cious, -tious, -sioiw  -  sbus.     -tole, -die,  ic.  -  bel,  del 
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onrlin  giy— currant 


IT-  Games: 

1.  Used  in  the  game  of  curling.    [CURLINO- 

8TONE.] 

2.  Established  for  or  devoted  to  curling  ;  as, 
a  curling-club. 

C,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  habit  of  dressing 
the  hair  in  curls. 

"Thy  curling  and  thy  cost,  thy  f  dealing  and  thy  fare." 
Gatcoigne :  A  Challenge  to  Beautie. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hunting  (PI.):  The  small  spotted  curls 
by  means  of  which  a  deer's  head  is  powdered. 
{Ash.) 

2.  Games:   An  amusement  on  the  ice,  in 
•which  contending  parties  move  smooth  stones 
towards  a  mark.      These  are  called  curling- 
stanes.    The  mark  is  called  a  tee  (q.v.).     The 
player  endeavours  to  place  his  stone  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  tee,  and  to  drive  the  stones 
of  his  rivals  away  from  it. 

1  The  game  of  curling  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  Flemish  immigrants. 
(Townsend.) 

"  Of  the  sports  of  these  parts,  that  of  curling  is  a 
favorite,  and  oue  unknown  in  England  :  it  is  an  amuse- 
ment of  the  winter,  and  played  un  the  ice,  by  sliding, 
from  one  mark  to  another,  great  stones  of  forty  to 
seventy  pounds  weight,  of  a  hemispherical  form,  with 
an  iron  or  wooden  handle  at  top.  The  object  of  the 
player  is  to  lay  his  stone  as  near  to  the  mark  as  possible, 
to  guard  that  of  his  partner,  which  has  been  well  laid 
before,  or  to  strike  off  that  of  his  antagonist."— Pen- 
nant :  Tour  in  Scotland  (I'm),  p.  93. 

curling-iron,  s.  A  heated  rod,  or  a  tube 
with  an  internal  heater,  around  which  hair  is 
bent  and  pressed  to  curl  it.  The  curling-iron 
of  the  Romans  was  hollow,  and  named  calami- 
strum,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  reed  (calamus). 
The  use  of  it  was  common  among  both  sexes 
in  the  imperial  city. 

"...  she  bid  me.  with  great  vehemence,  reach  the 
Ct*rling-ironi."— Johnson  :  Idler,  No.  46. 

curling  -  stone,    curling -stane,  s. 

The  smooth  stone  used  in  the  game  of  curling. 

"  The  cttrling-itane 
Slides  murm'ring  o'er  the  icy  plain." 

Kamtay  :  Poem*,  11.  383. 

curling  stuff,  s.  Timber  in  which  the 
grain  curls  or  winds  at  the  place  where 
branches  shoot  out  from  the  trunk. 

curling-tongs,  *.  A  pair  of  tongs  having 
oue  round  member  and  one  semi-tubular,  be- 
tween and  around  which  hair  is  wound  to  curl 
it.  (Knight.) 

* CUTl'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  curling;  -ly.]    In 
a  curling,  winding,  or  waving  fashion. 

*  curl   or  ous,  a.    [Formed  from  A.S.  ceorl; 
Eng.  churl  (q.v.).]     Churlish,  niggardly. 
Ane  curlorout  coffe,  that  hege  skraper." 

liannatyne  Poemt,  p.  171,  st.  7. 

curl'-y,  curl-Ie,  a.  &  *.    [Eng.  curl;  -y.} 
A.  --Is  adjective : 
i  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  curls  ;  wavy  hair  ;  curly-headed. 

"  Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd  lad." 

Tennyson  :  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

2.  Inclined  to  curl  or  fall  into  ringlets. 


3.  Wavy,  undulated  ;  full  of  undulations  or 
ripples. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  the  margins  curled  or 
wavy. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  particular  kind  of  cole- 
wort,  so  called  because  the  leaves  are  curled, 
sometime*  called  curlie-kail. 

curlie  doddle,  5.    [CURL-DODDY.] 

curlic  fufts,  s.  pi.  A  term  applied  in 
Teviotdale,  apparently  in  a  ludicrous  way,  to 
false  hair  worn  by  women  in  order  to  supply 
deficiencies ;  from  the  idea  of  puffing  up  the 
hair. 

curly-beaded,  curly  patcd,  a.  Hav- 
ing curly  hair. 

curly-kale,  kurlie  kail,  «.  The  same 
as  CURLY,  s. 

"  The  hare  nae  langer  loves  to  browzc  on  the  green 
dewy  blade  o'  the  clover,  or  on  the  bosom  o'  the  kindly 
curly  kale."— Mackwod t  Mat.  (May,  1820),  p.  1M. 

1  cur-mudge',  *.    [CCMUDOEON.] 

'  cur-mudg'-el,  s.  [A  form  of  curmudgeon 
adopted  apparently  from  stress  of  rhyme.]  A 
curmudgeon. 


"  Would  one  be  so  ungrateful  a  curmiulgcl 
To  steal  away  his  age's  cudgel  ?  " 

Cotton :  Burleiaue  upon  Burlttgue.  p.  920. 

cur  mudge  on,  *  cornemudgln,  *  corn 
mudgin,  '  curmudgin,  '  curmudgon, 
s.    [A    corruption  of  corn-mudging   =   corn- 
hoarding  or  corn-withholding,  from  Mid.  Eng. 
muchen  =  to  hide  ;  O.  Fr.  mucer  (Skeat).] 

1.  Lit. :  A  corn-dealer ;  one  who  hoarded 
up  corn  in  order  to  raise  the  price. 

"...  the  fines  that  certeiu  cornmudgini  paid  for 
hourdiiig  up  and  keeping  in  their  graiue."—  Holland  : 
/.ices,  p.  1,004. 

2.  Fig. :   A    miserly,   niggardly   person ;   a 
niggard,  a  churl. 

"...  and  a  man  will  give  any  rate  rather  than  pass 
for  a  poor  wretch,  or  a  penurious  curmudgeon."— 
lack*. 

*  cur-mudge'-on-ly,  a.    [Eng.  curmudgeon ; 

-ly.]    Like  a  curmudgeon ;  niggardly,  miserly, 
churlish. 

"...  a  curmudgeonly  fellow  .  .  ."—L'Ettranyt. 

*  cur  -  mudge  -ous,  s.     [Scotch  curdmudge 
=  curmudgeon  ;  Eug.  adj.  sun",  -ous.]    Mean, 
niggardly,  churlish,  curmudgeonly. 

cur  -  mur- ring,  s.  [An  imitative  word.] 
Grumbling. 

"...  a  glass  of  brandy  to  three  glasses  of  wine  pre- 
vents the  curmurring  In  the  stomach."— Scott  :  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  viiL 

cum  (1),  s.    [CORN.] 

1.  A  grain,  a  seed,  a  com. 

2.  A  particle,   whether  greater  or  smaller 
part  of  a  grain  of  seed. 

" .  .  .  it  sould  be  broken  in  twa  or  thrie  cornet  in 
the  mylae.'—Cltalmerlan  Air,  ch.  26.  §  6. 

3.  A  number  of  persons. 

"  I  saw  a  curn  of  camla-like  fellows  wi'  tnem."— 
Journal  from  London,  p.  8. 

4.  A  quantity;  an  indefinite  number. 

"  .  .  a  drup  mair  lemon  or  a  curn  less  sugar  than 
Just  suits  you.'  — Scott :  Kedgauntlet,  ch.  xi  v. 

*  curn  (2),  *  curne,  s.     [QUERN.]     A  hand- 

mill,  a  quern. 

*curn,  v.i.    [CHURN.]    To  churn,  to  grind. 

"  Flie  where  men  feele  the  cu.rm.ng  axel-tree." 

Chapman:  Butty  d'Amboii,  v. 

*  cur-nab,  *curaob,  v.t.    [Etyra.  of  first 
syllable  doubtful ;  second  syllable,  Eng.  nab 
(q.v.).]    To  pilfer,  to  steal,  to  plunder. 

"That  of  their  honesty  they  oft  are  rood. 
So  their  best  Jewell  likewise  ia  vurnobd.~ 
The,  New  Metamorphosis,  1600,  MS.    i.Vurw.) 

*  curne,  v.i.     [CORN.]     To   form   grain ;    to 
granulate. 

'  Tbo  grene  corn  in  somer  amide  curne." 

Robert  of  Gloucetter,  p.  490. 

*  cur'-nel,    *  cur   ncll,    *  cur-nle,   ». 

[KERNEL.] 

"  Seven  curnelt  of  a  pyne  appul." 
I'allndiut :  On  Hutbandrit,  bk.  xi.,  (t  6*. 

curn-ey,  a.    [CORNY.] 

1.  Grainy,  full  of  grains. 

2.  Round,  granulated. 

"...  far  f  rae  being  sae  hearty  or  kindly  to  a  Scotch- 
man's stainach  as  the  curney  aituieal  is,  .  .  ."—Hcott : 
Old  Mortality,  ch.  xx. 

cur' -nock,  s.     [Probably  conn,   with    Wei. 

crynog  =  a  measure  of  eight  bushels.] 

Measures :  A  measure  containing  four 
bushels,  or  half  a  quarter.  (  Wharton.) 

*  enrol,  *  curtol,  *.     [The  first  form  may  be 
a  mis- writing  of  the  second,  which  is  the  same 
ascurtal(q.v.).]   A  kind  of  knife.    (Halliwell: 
Contrib.  to  Lexicog.) 

*  curpnonr,  s.    [CURFEW.] 

cur  pin.  *  curpon,  s.  [Fr.  croupion.]  A 
crupper ;  the  buttocks. 

"The  grape  he  for  a  harrow  taks. 
An*  naurls  at  his  curpin." 

Burnt :  Halloween. 

*  CUT  (1),  *.    [An  imitative  word.] 

1.  To  coo  like  a  dove. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  an  owl. 

"  The  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  curr. 

Wordtworth :  The  Idiot  Boy. 

*  CUIT,  V.i.     [COWER.] 

cur  ragh  (gh  silent),  '  cur-rack,  *  cur- 
rock,  *  cur  rok,  *  cur  rough,  s.  [Gael. 
curach.]  [CORACLE.] 

1.  A  coracle  or  small  skiff ;  a  boat  of  wicker- 
work  covered  with  hide. 


"  Donald  could — tat  is,  might — would— should  und 
t*  curragh."— Scott.'  Waverley,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  A  small  cart  made  of  twigs. 

"  Before  that  period  the  fuel  was  carried  in  creels, 
and  the  corns  in  currackt  .  .  ."—/'.  Alvah :  Banff i. 
Statitt.  Ace.,  iv.  896. 

currock-cross't,  a.   Bound  to  a  cur  rack. 

"  Behaud  ine  bown'  fast  to  a  belter— 
An'  my  aul'  hurdles  cwrrock  crou't," 
Tin  Cadgert'  ifaret.    Tarras's  Poenu,  p.  63. 

cur' -rant  (pi.  currants,  s  coraunce, 
*  coro'uns),  s.  &  o .  [A  corruption  of  Corinthe, 
in  the  French  term  raisins  de  Corinthe,  i.e.,  of 
the  city  Corinth  ;  Lat.  Corinthus  ;  Gr.  K6pti/0<x 
(Korintlios\] 
A,  As  substantive : 

1.  (Originally)  :   The  dried  currants  of  the 
shops.    These  are  not,  like  No.  2,  derived  from 
the  genus  Ribes,  but  are  the  fruit  of  a  small 
grape  cultivated   in  what    was   the  ancient 
Ithaca  (the  island  of  Ulysses),  at  Patras  in  the 
Mprea,  in  Zante,  Cephalonia,  &c.    Currants  in 
this  sense  were  introduced  into  England  in 
the  sixteenth    century,  under  the  name   of 
Corinthes.    Formerly  a  high  duty  existed  on 
their  importation,  but  this  was  modified  in 
1834  and  1844.     Malic  acid  exists  in  currants. 

2.  The  name  given  to  a  number  of  shrubs, 
r  laced  in  the  genus  Ribes,  and  by  De  Candolle 
in  the  sub-genus  Ribesia.     About  forty  so- 
called  species  are  known,  many  of  them  doubt- 
less mere  varieties  of  others.    It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  though  the  currant  grows  in 


pla 


1.  Flower. 


S.  Fruit. 


Greece,  and  must  have  attracted  notice,  allu- 
sions to  it  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
have  not  bean  found,  and  if  existent  must  be 
few.  [RIBES.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  currant ;  made 
of  or  resembling  currants,  &c. 

If  (1)  Australian  Currant :  Leucopogon  Richei. 
(Treas.of  Bot.) 

(2)  Black  Currant :  Ribes  nigrum.  The  leaves 
have  a  strong  smell.   Calyx  of  a  rich  brownish- 
red  or  pink  colour ;  corolla  whitish  oryellowish- 
green  ;  stamens  normally  five  ;  berries  black  ; 
they  are  tonic  and  stimulating.      The  black 
currant  is  found  at  large,  but  probably  not 
really  wild,  in  Britain,  besides  which  it  occurs 
in  Sweden  and  the  North  of  Russia,  and  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  though  there  more  sparingly. 
It  is  found  also  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Siberia. 

(3)  Bloody  Currant :  The  same  as  Red-flowered 
Currant  (q.v.). 

(4)  Dark  Purple-flowered  Currant:  A  species 
of  currant  wild  on  the  Altai  Mountains,  and 
the  mountainous  regions  near  the  Ural  river. 

(5)  Golden-flowered  Currant :   Ribes  aureum, 
an  American  species. 

(6)  Hawthorn  Currant-tree  :  Ribes  oxyacan- 
thoides,  introduced  from  Canada  in  A.D.  1705. 
(Haydn.) 

(7)  Indian  Currant :   Symphoricarpus  vul- 
garis.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(8)  Red   Currant,    Common   Red   Currant : 
Ribes  rubrum.     A  well-known  garden  shrub  in 
various  respects  resembling  its  ally  the  Black 
Currant,  but  having  red  fruit.      It  is  found 
apparently  wild  in  mountainous  districts  in 
Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  in  Siberia,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  North  America. 

(9)  Red-flowered  Currant,  or  Bloody  Currant : 
An  ornamental  species  with  large  racemes  of 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  bluish-black 
berries.    It  is  indigenous  to  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ea.  09  =  e.   ey=  a.    <iu  -  kw. 
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(10)  Tasmanian  curmnt :  A  name  given  to 
various  shrubs  of  the  cinclionaceous  genus 
Coprosma. 

(11)  White  currant:   A  variety  of  red  cur- 
rant. 

currant-bun,  s.  A  ban  or  sweet  cake 
with  currants. 

currant-Jelly,  s.  A  jelly  made  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  currants  and  sugar. 

eurrant-wine,  s.  A  kind  of  wine  pre- 
pared from  the  juice  of  currants,  red,  white, 
or  black. 

*  CUr-rant  (2),  *.    [COURANT.]    A  newspaper. 
"It  was  reported  lately  In  a  currant .  .."—J.  Taylor: 
Worki  (1630). 

our'  -  rant,  our'  -  rent,   *  cours  -  ant,  a. 

[Lat.  currens,  pr.  par.  of  curro  =  to  run.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Running. 

"  Like  to  the  currant  flre."    Cower,  iii.  96- 
2.  Her. :  The  same  as  courant  (q.v.). 

cur' -rant -worts,  s.  pi.     [Eng.  currant; 
-worts.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
Grossulariacese  (q.v.). 

etir'-ra-tdw,  a.  [Etymol.  doubtful.]  A  plant, 
Ananassa  Sagenaria.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

•cur-rayyn,  v.t.    [CURRY,  ».] 
CUT-ren-cy,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  currentia  =  the 

current  of  a  stream,   a  flowing ;  from  Lat. 

currens,  pr.  par.  of  curro  =  to  run,  to  flow.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  L  A  continual  or  constant  flow ;  an  un- 
interrupted course. 

"  The  currency  of  time  .  .  ."— Ayliffe :  Pareram. 

2.  General  reception  by  circulation  amongst 
the  public. 

".  .  .  different  versions  of  its  foundation  got  into 
currency  .  .  ."—Lewis :  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hut.  (1855), 
ch.  x.,  §  *,  vol.  i.,  p.  394. 

*  3.  Circulation  or  constant  passing  from 
band  to  hand,  as  a  medium  of  trade,  Are. 

"  The  currency  of  those  half-pence  .  .  ."— Sw^ft  : 
Drapier't  Letters. 

*  4.  Fluency,  readiness  of  utterance  ;  easi- 
ness of  pronunciation. 

*  5.   General    esteem   or   estimation ;    the 
nominal  value  of  a  thing. 

".  .  .  take*  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their 
bulk  and  currency,  and  not  after  intriusick  value." — 

*  6.  A  right  or  claim  to  circulation  ;  value 
as  a  medium. 

".  .  .  'tis  the  receiving  of  them  by  others,  their  very 
passing,  that  gives  them  their  authority  and  currency, 
,  .  ."—Lofke :  Second  llrply  to  the  Bithop  of  Worcester. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  The  current  money  or  circulating 
medium  of  a  country,  whether  in  coin  or  in 
paper. 

"  If  both  gold  and  silver  an  used  simultaneously  as 
A  currency,  the  proportionate  amount  of  labour  re- 
quired to  produce  each  cannot ...  be  disturbed." — 
Rogeri :  Polit.  Econ.,  ch.  iiL 

If  (1)  Metallic  currency :  The  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  coin  in  circulation  in  any  country. 
But  for  these  two  latter  aids  to  circulation 
the  metallic  currency  would  fall  far  short  of 
the  necessities  of  the  country.  In  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
nickel  coins,  25  per  cent,  nickel  and  75  copper, 
are  uaed  instead  of  copper  coins.  In  England 
and  France  bronze  coin  is  used  instead  of 
copper.  Coins  of  platinum  have  been  used  in 
Russia.  The  relation  between  metallic  and 
paper  currency  and  various  intricate  questions 
thence  arising  have  long  occupied  the  attention 
of  political  economists.  In  estimating  the 
value  of  the  metallic  currency  in  most  coun- 
tries only  one  standard  is  now  employed,  that 
rff  gold ;  though  there  are  earnest  advocates  of 
a  bimetallic  standard,  or  what  has  recently 
been  called  bimetallism.  Whether  or  not 
silver  shall  be  restored  to  its  former  monetary 
standard  is  one  of  the  most  debated  questions 
in  modern  national  finance. 

(2)  Paper  currency :  Bank-notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  cheques,  which  circulate  as  sub- 
stitutes or  representatives  of  coin. 

2.  Law :  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed  Currency 
Acts  in  A.D.  1819  and  1844. 

cur'-rent,  *  cur  rant,  *  cur  raunt,  a.  & 
«.  [O.  Fr.  curant;  Fr.  courant,  pr.  par.  of 
O.  Fr.  cum  =  to  run ;  Fr.  courir ;  Lat 
currr.ns,  pr.  par.  of  curro.) 


A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Running,  flowing. 

"  Current  water  is  opposed  to  stagnant  water,  and 
commonly  used  to  express  the  motion  of  water  in 
rivers  produced  by  the  continuous  but  varying  incli- 
nation of  the  bed  of  the  streams."— Pen.  Cycl.,  viii.  235. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Passing  at  the  present  time  ;  not  yet 
past. 

"  The  Lords  continue  the  diet  against  the  paimel  till 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April  current."— Svtlnton  : 
Trial  of  Will.  Humphreyi  (1839),  p.  46. 

*  (2)  Done  or  written  at  the  time ;  contem- 
porary. 

".  .  .  the  current  histories  of  those  times."— Sxfyt. 

*  (3)  In  accord  or  agreement ;  running  on 
all  fours  with. 

".  .  .  in  terms  current  with  the  forms  of  their  state, 
.  .  ."— Sir  W.  Temple:  To  Arlington  (Sept.  1688). 

*  (4)  Flowing,  moving  easily. 

"  What  shall  I  name  these  current  traverses. 
That  on  a  triple  dactyl  foot  do  run." 

Daviet :  Orchestra,  Izix. 

(5)  Circulatory  ;  in  circulation. 

".  .  .  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money 
with  the  merchant."— Sen.  xxiii.  16. 

(6)  Generally  received,  acknowledged,    or 
credited  ;  authoritative. 


(7)  In    general    circulation    amongst    the 
public  ;  common,  general ;  having  currency. 


(S)  In  general  or  common  estimation ; 
nominal. 

".  .  .  that  is  a  man's  intrinsick,  this,  his  current 
value  .  .  ." — Grew:  Cosmoloaia  Sacra. 

*  (9)  In  general  use  or  practice ;   popular, 
general. 

"Oft  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit. 
The  current  folly  proves  our  ready  wit" 

Pope  :  Ettay  on  Criticism,  448,  449. 

*  (10)  Such  as  may  be  admitted  or  accepted ; 
admissible. 

"  The  ill  weare 

His  person  had  put  on,  transformed  him  so. 
That  yet  his  staiupe  would  hardly  current  go." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Odyssey  xziii. 

*  (11)  Authentic,  genuine,  sterling. 

"  O  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch. 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed." 

Shakesp.  :  Eichard  III.,  iv.  2. 

*  (12)  True  ;  in  force. 

"It  holds  current  that  I  told  you  yesternight."— 
Skaketp.  :  1  Benry  ir.,0.1. 

IL  Comm. :  Insured  by  authority  and  in 
general  circulation. 

"...  the  foresayd  money  to  ronne  and  be  curraunt 
through  the  cytie."— Fabyan  :  John  (an.  7). 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A    flowing,    running,    or    passing ;    a 
stream. 

"  Also  if  there  commeth  any  whale  within  the  cur- 
rent  of  thesame,  they  make  a  pitifull  crie."— BacKluyt: 
Voyagei,  vol.  i.,  p.  311. 

(2)  A  stream  or  body  of  water,  air,  &c., 
moving  in  a  certain  direction. 

"The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmnr  glides." 
Shakeip.  :  Tim  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  course,  movement,  or  progression  ;  as, 
the  current,  of  time. 

(2)  A  connected  series  or  course  ;   as,  the 
current  of  events. 

(3)  The  general  or  main  course,  direction,  or 
inclination. 

".  .  .  the  same  currentot  ideas  respecting  antiquity 
which  causes  Virgil  to  be  regarded  as  a  magician  by  the 
Lazaroni  of  Naples,  .  .  ," — Scott:  Thoma*  the  Rhymer, 
pt.  ii.  (Introductory  Note.) 

*  (4)  A  movement,  direction,  or  carrying  to 
a  place. 

"...  drew  on  a  resurprize  of  the  castle,  a  recovery 
of  the  town,  and  a  current  of  the  war  even  into  the 
walls  of  Sparta."— flooon. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hydrol.,  Physical  Geog.,  <tc.  : 

(1)  River  currents:    Rivers  have  currents 
varying  in  strength,  chiefly  according  to  the 
inclination  of  the  bed  down  which  they  de- 
scend. 

(2)  Sea  currents :  There  are  currents  in  the 
sea  vastly  broader  than  any  existing  even  in 
the  largest  rivers,  whilst  the  length  is  indefi- 
nite, for  each  is  so  connected  with  all  the  rest 
that  the  whole   surface  waters  of  the  ocean 
resemble  a  very  much  curved  and  contorted 
chain,  which,  notwithstanding  the  excessive 
irregularity  of  its  figure,  so  moves  as  perpe- 


tually to  return  into  itself.  In  the  Atlantic 
the  chief  currents  were  long  held  to  be  first 
the  Gulf-stream,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  a  branch  ultimately 
reaching  the  Azores  and  another  the  British 
Islands.  This  current  was  counterbalanced 
by  a  Polar  one  moving  south-westward  and 
carrying  escaped  icebergs  in  the  direction  of 
America.  The  Gulf-stream  was  partly  fed 
by  the  Equatorial  Current  running  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  But 
Dr.  Carpenter  has  shown  that  not  merely  the 
Gulf-stream  but  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  Atlantic  is  moving  northward.  [GULF- 
STREAM.]  An  Antarctic  drift  current  origi- 
nates a'  great  Equatorial  Current  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  flows  north  around  the  western 
shores  of  South  America,  and  then  west 
through  the  Pacific,  filling  the  entire  tropics. 
Strong  land  currents  sweep  from  it  round  East 
Australia,  through  the  China  Seas,  and  by  the 
coast  of  Japan. 

The  movement  of  currents  from  warmer  or 
colder  regions,  or  vice  versd,  modifies  the  tem- 
perature of  the  several  regions  through  which 
they  pass.  Thus  the  Equatorial  Current  which 
crosses  from  Africa  to  Brazil  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  being  3"  or  4°  cooler  than  that  of  the  ocean 
at  the  equator,  diminishes  the  heat  of  the  latter 
region.  The  Gulf-stream,  on  the  contrary, 
brings  with  it  heat,  the  temperature  of  the 
Mexican  Sea  being  7°  above  that  of  the  Atlantic 
in  the  same  latitude. 

Among  the  causes  of  currents  on  a  greater  or 
less  scale  may  be  enumerated  the  winds,  the 
tides,  the  evaporation  produced  by  solar  heat 
in  certain  places,  and  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  water  by  heat  and  cold. 

2.  Geol. :   The  effects  of  currents  in  rivers 
and  those  in  the  ocean  are  the  same.    They 
waste  away  the  land,  and  transport  detritus  to 
greater  or  less  distances.    They  also  deposit 
strata.     They  transport  the  seeds  of  plants 
from  region  to  region,  thus  diffusing  algae,  it  is 
believed,  from  the  Antarctic  to  the  Arctic 
ocean. 

3.  Navig.  :  A  flow  or  stream  of  a  body  of 
water,  more  or  less  rapid,  by  which  vessels  are 
compelled  to  alter  or  modify  their  course  or 
velocity,  or  both,  according  to  the  set  or  drift 
of  the  current. 

4.  Elect. :  The  passage  of  electricity  from 
one  pole  of  a  battery,  pile,  coil,  &c.,  to  the 
other.   The  investigation  of  the  laws  regulating 
the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  electric  cur- 
rents by  other  currents  of  the  same  kind,  or 
their  operation  upon  magnets,  constitutes  the 
science  of  electrodynamics— that  of  electricity 
in  motion — as  opposed  to  electrostatics,  elec- 
tricity at  rest.      The  numerous  phenomena 
connected  with  the  former  science  can  be  ex- 
plained by  carrying  out  to  their  remote  conse- 
quences the  two  Ibllowing  simple  laws  :   (1) 
Two  currents  which  are  parallel  and  in  the 
same  direction  attract  one  another  ;  two  cur- 
rents parallel  but  in  contrary  directions  repel 
one  another.    The  word  current  is  used  also 
in  connection  with  electrostatics.    (See  the 
example.) 

"  In  electrostatics,  the  numerical  value  of  a  current 
(or  the  strength  of  a  current}  is  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity that  passes  in  unit  time."—  Everett :  TheC.G.8. 
Syftcm  of  Unit*  (ed.  1S7S),  ch.  xi.,  p.  65. 

5.  Build. :  The  fall  or  slope  of  a  platform  or 
sheet-metal  roof,  to  carry  off  the  water.    Gut- 
ters usually  have  a  current  of  a  quarter-inch 
to  the  foot 

If  The  technical  language  in  which  the  flow 
of  water  and  its  channels  are  known  and  de- 
scribed is  as  follows  : — The  bed  is  the  water- 
course, having  a  bottom  and  two  sides  or  shores. 
When  the  latter  are  described  as  right  or  left 
hand,  going  down  stream  is  assumed.  Thn 
transverse  section  is  a  vertical  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  current.  The 
perimeter  is  the  length  of  this  section  in  the 
bed.  The  longitudinal  section  or  profile  is  a 
vertical  plane  in  the  course  of  the  flowing 
water.  The  slope  or  declivity  is  the  mean 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
to  the  horizon.  The  fall  is  the  difference  in 
the  height  at  any  two  points  of  determinate 
distance  apart :  as,  for  instance,  eight  inches 
to  the  mile.  The  line  of  current  is  the  point 
of  maximum  velocity.  The  mid-channel  is  the 
deepest  part  of  the  bed.  The  velocity  is  greater 
at  the  surface  than  the  bed.  The  surface  is 
higher  in  the  current  than  at  the  shore  when 
the  river  is  rising,  lower  than  at  the  shore  when 
the  river  is  falling.  The  direction  is  the  set  of 
the  current ;  the  rate  is  the  drift  of  the  current. 
(Knight.) 


boil,  boy :  pout,  jowl :  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,  tian  =  sbaa,     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  sion  =  zhun.      -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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current-fender, «.  A  structure  to  ward 
off  the  current  from  a  bank  which  it  may 
otherwise  undermine. 

current-gauge,  s.    [CURRENT-METER.] 

current-meter,  s. 

Civil  Engin. :  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  currents. 

(1)  The  Pilot  tube,  which  acts  by  the  ascen- 
sion of  water  in  a  bent  pipe  whose  lower  orifice 
is  presented  squarely  to  the  current,  the  indi- 
cation being  read  by  a  float  or  graduation  in  or 
upon  the  vertical  part  of  the  tube. 

(2)  One  which  acts  as  a  dynamometer,  by 
opposing  a  resisting  body  to  the  action  of 
the  current,  and  indicating  the  force  of  the 
action  by  a  dial  or  graduated  bar.    This  is 
Boileau's. 

I  (3)  The  dynamometer  current-gauge  of  -Wolt- 
I  mann,  1790,  is  a  light  water-wheel  operated  by 
the  current,  and  having  on  its  axis  an  endless 
•crew,  which  operates  toothed  wheels  and  a 
register,  the  rate  or  force  being  deduced  from 
the  rotations  in  a  given  time.  (Knight.) 

current-mill,  s.  A  mill  driven  by  a  cur- 
rent-wheel, and  usually  on  board  a  moored 
vessel  with  stream-driven  paddles.  The  first 
notice  of  current-mills  is  the  account  of  the 
recourse  had  to  them  by  Belisarius,  A.D.  536, 
when  the  Romans  were  besieged  by  Vitigesthe 
Ostragoth,  who  had  cut  the  fourteen  aqueducts 
which  brought  water  to  the  imperial  city.  The 
surplus  water  of  the  aqueducts  drove  the 
grain-mills  of  the  city,  and  the  recourse  had 
by  Belisarius  to  moored  twin- vessels  provided 
•with  paddles,  and  the  mills,  enabled  the  people 
to  eat  bread  instead  of  parched  wheat  and 
frumenty.  (Knight.) 

current-regulator,  *. 

Telegraphy:  A  device  for  determining  the 
Intensity  of  the  current  allowed  to  pass  a  given 
point  It  usually  consists  of  interposed  coils 
of  greater  or  less  resistance.  (Knight.) 

current-wheel,  s.  The  current- wheel  is 
perhaps  the  first  application  of  the  force  of 
water  in  motion  to  driving  machinery.  The 
noria  has  been  in  use  for  thousands  of  years 
.in  Egypt,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and  was 
introduced  by  the  Romans  or  Saracens  (pro- 
bably the  latter)  into  Spain.  [NORIA,  TYM- 
PANUM. ]  (Knight.) 

Cur-re'n-te'  cal-am-6,  phrase.  [Lat.,  lit.  = 
with  a  running  peri.]  Rapidly,  fluently,  with- 
out hesitation  or  stop. 

CnV-rent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  current ;  -ly.] 

I.  Lit.  :  With  a  constant  flowing  or  motion. 
H.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  accord  or  agreement. 

"...  they  even  see  how  the  word  of  God  runneth 
currently  un your »ide, . .  ."—/footer."  £ccl.  Pol.  (Fret). 

2.  Commonly,   publicly,    popularly,    gene- 
rally. 

".  .  .  it  U  currently  reported  »t  Norwich  that  he  ii 
•  Methodist."— Janet :  Life  of  Dr.  Borne. 

•  cur  rent  ness,  *  cur  rant  nes,  *  cur'- 
rent-nesse,  s.     [Eng.  current ;  -ness.} 
L  Circulation,  currency. 
".  .     an  order  for  the  valuation  and  currantnet  of 
aumie."—ffomenclator.    (Jfana.) 

2.  Fluency,  easiness  of  pronunciation. 

"  When  substantialness  combineth  with  delightful- 
news  and  currentneu  with  stayedness,  how  can  the 
language  sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweetness? " — 
Camdm :  Remains. 

ctir'-rl-cle,  *.  [Lat.  curriculum  =  a  course, 
a  light  car  ;  a  dimin.  from  curro  =  to  run.] 


*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  or  short  course. 

"  Upon  a  curricle  in  this  world  depends  a  long  course 
of  the  next,  .  .  ."—Browne :  Christian  Uora.lt,  ii.  23. 


2.  Vehicles :  A  two- wheel  chaise  with  a  pole 
for  a  pair  of  horses. 

*  cur'-ri-cle,  v.L     [CURRICLE,  «.]    To  drive 
in  a  curricle. 

14  Who  is  this  that  comes  currtcling  through  the  level 
yellow  sunlight?"— Carlyle:  Miscell..  So.  M. 

cur-rlc'-u-lum,  s.    [Lat] 

1.  A  race-course. 

2.  A  fixed  or  specified  course  of  study  at  a 
university,  school,  &c. 

*  CUT-rie  (1),  *.    [QUARRY.]    A  quarry. 

*'  New  come  from  currie  of  a  stag." 

Chapman :  llomer't  Iliad,  xvt 

*  ciir'-rte  (2),  ».    [CURRY,  s.] 

cur   ried  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CoRRY  (1),  v.} 
cur'-ried  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CURRY  (2),  ».] 

*  cur-ri-er  (1),  s.     [QUARRIER.]    A  trap  or 
apparatus  for  catching  birds. 

"  The  currier  and  the  lime-rod  are  the  death  of  the 
fowle."— Breton :  FanCaiticks  (January). 

cur'-rf-er  (2),  *  cor-I-er,  *  cor-1-our,  s. 

[Fr.  corroyeur ;  Low  Lat.  coriator;  Lat.  cori- 
arius,  from  corium  =  leather.]  [CURRY  (1),  v.] 
One  whose  trade  it  is  to  curry,  dress,  and 
colour  leather  after  it  has  been  tanned. 

"  Straiu'd  with  full  force,  and  -Sugg'd  from  side  to  side, 
The  brawny  curriert  stretch." 

Pope  :  Bomei't  Iliad,  xvii.  451,  452. 

If  The  London  Curriers  were  first  incor- 
porated into  a  guild  in  A.D.  1605. 

currier's  knife,  ».  A  large,  two-handled 
knife,  with  a  recurved  edge,  employed  by  cur- 
riers to  shave  or  pare  the  flesh  side  of  hides. 
The  knife  is  about  twelve  inches  long  and  five 
wide ;  one  end  has  a  plain  handle  and  the 
other  a  cross-handle,  in  the  direction  of  the 
plane  of  the  blade.  The  edge  of  the  knife  is 
brought  up  by  means  of  a  whetstone,  and  a 
wire  edge  is  constantly  preserved  by  a  steel 
wire  which  acts  as  a  burnisher.  (Knight.) 

CUT'-ri-er-y,  s.     [Eng.  currier;  -y.] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  currier. 

2.  A  place  where  the  trade  of  a  currier  is 
carried  on. 

cur'-rish,  a.  [Eng.  cur;  -ish.]  Having  the 
qualities  or  characteristics  of  a  cur  ;  cowardly, 
mean-spirited,  churlish,  snappish. 

"  Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currith  Jew." 
Shakesp. :  Jtfer.  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

CUr'-rish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  currish;  -ly.]  In  a 
currish,  churlish,  or  snappish  manner  ;  like  a 
cur. 

"  Boner  being  restored  againe, — currishly,  without 
all  orucr  of  law  or  honesty,— wrasted  from  them  all 
the  livings  they  had."— foxe:  AcU  and  Hon.  Ace.  of 
Ridley. 

CUT'-rfsh-neSS,  ».  [Eng.  currish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  currish  ;  churlishness, 
snappishness. 

"Diogenes,  though  he  had  wit,  by  his  mrrishnest 
got  the  name  of  dOK."—Feltham  :  Resolves,  ii.  69. 

ctir-ru'-ca,  s.  [Lat.  curruca  =  &  small  bird, 
perhaps  the  Wagtail.  (Smith.)] 

Ornith. :  An  old  generic  name  for  some  small 
European  species  of  the  family  Sylviidfe,  but 
now  lapsed  or  little  used.  Koch  employed  it 
as  a  generic  name  for  the  warblers  of  which 
Sylvia  atricapilla  (the  Black-cap  Warbler)  is 
the  type. 

cur'-ry  (1),  *coraye,  *corry,  "currayyn, 

*  currey,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  conroier,  conreier, 
couroier,  coureier ;  Fr.  couroyer ;  Ital.  corre- 
dare,  from  O.  Fr.  conroi= apparatus,  equipage, 
gear,  &c. ;  O.  Fr.  con  =  Lat.  con  =  mm  = 
with,  together,  and  0.  Fr.  roi  =  array,  order. 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  dress  or  rub  down  a  horse  with  a 
comb. 

"  Lik  as  he  wold  coraye  his  maystres  hora. " 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  53. 

2.  To  dress  leather,  after  it  is  tanned,  by 
beating,   rubbing,    scraping,    and   colouring. 

[CURRYINO,  «.] 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  drub. 

"  I  may  expect  her  to  take  care  of  her  family,  and 
curry  her  hide  in  case  of  refusal.  "—Additon :  Spectator. 

2.  To  flatter,  to  curry  favour  with. 

"  Thel  curry  klnges." 

P .  Plowman :  Crntf,  36*. 


3.  To  dress,  to  make  ready. 
"  Yea,  when  he  curried  was.  and  dusted  slicke  and 

trimine, 

I  causde  both  hey  and  prouander  to  be  allowde  for 
him." 

Gatcoigne  :  Complaint  of  the  Green  Knight. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  curry  favour,  to  use  flattery. 

"  If  I  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would  humour 
his  men  :  ...  if  to  his  men,  I  would  curry  with  master 
Shallow.  —Shakesp. :  2  Henry  ir.,  v.  1. 

U  To  curry  favour :  A  corruption  of  Mid. 
Eng.  to  curry  favell;  Fr.  etriller  fauveau  =  lit. 
to  rub  down  the  chestnut  horse  ;  favell  was  a 
common  name  fora  horse,  and  the  same  word, 
but  from  an  entirely  different  source  (Lat 
fabula),  was  used  for  flattery. 

"There  s«he  currayed  favell  well."— JSotca  Merchant 
did  hit  Wyfe  Betray,  203. 

".  .  .  changed  their  religion  to  curry  favour  with 
King  James.  —Macaulay  :  Sat.  A'nj/.,  ch.  x  vi. 

curry-card,  s.  A  leather  or  wooden  slip 
with  inserted  teeth  like  those  of  wool-cards, 
and  used  for  currying  animals. 

curry-comb,   s.      An   implement   with 

E rejecting  serrated  ribs,  used  for  grooming 
orses.    (Knight.) 

curry-comb,  v.t.  To  rub  or  comb  down 
with  a  curry-comb. 

*  curry-favel,  s.    [See  CDRRY,  v.  If.] 

1.  One  who  curries  favour  ;  a  flatterer. 

"  Wherby  all  the  curryfavel,  that  be  next  of  the 
deputye  is  secrete  counsayll,  dare  not  be  so  bolde  to 
shewe  liym  the  greate  jupardye  and  perell  of  hi> 
•oule."— State  Papers,  ii.  16.  (Naret.) 

2.  Flattery. 

"  As  though  he  had  leroed  cury  favel  of  some  old 
frere." 
Chaucer  [?] :  C.  T.,  The  Merchant's  Second  Tali. 

*  curry-favour,  *  curri-favour,  s.  A 

flatterer ;  one  who  tries  to  curry  favour. 

".  .  .  some  curri-fauours  among  them  set  forward 
the  matter  to  the  best  of  their  powers."— Holimhed  t 
Scotland;  Kenneth. 

cur'-ry  (2),  v.     [CURRY,  «.]     To   flavour   or 
prepare  with  curry. 

cur'-rtf,    s.      [Pers.    khur  =  meat,   relish; 
khurdi  =  broth,  juice.] 

1.  A  kind  of  sauce  much  used  in  India,  and 
composed  of  cayenne-pepper,  garlic,  turmeric, 
coriander,  ginger,  and  other  spices. 

"...  a  strong  flavour  of  curry  and  inulligatawneT 
.  .  ."—Theodore  Soak:  Gilbert  Ourncy,  vol.  iiL.  ch.  iit 

2.  A  dish  or  stew  of  fowl,   rice,  &c.,  pre- 
pared with  curry. 

"...  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  Singhalese  in 
the  preparation  of  tlieir  innumerable  curries,  .  .  ."— 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent:  Ceylon,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  77. 

curry-leaf  tree,  s.  The  name  given  in 
India  to  a  small  tree,  Cergera  Konigii.  (Treat. 
of£ot.) 

curry-powder,  s.  A  powder  used  In 
making  curried  dishes.  It  is  composed  of 
cayenne-pepper,  ginger,  coriander-seed,  and 
other  strong  spices. 

ciir'-ry-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CDRRY  (1),  v.] 
A.  <fc  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  rubbing  or  dress- 
ing down  a  horse  with  a  curry-comb. 

"  We  see  that  the  verv  carryings  of  horses  doth  make 
them  fat  and  in  good  liking.'  —Uacon :  Nat.  His:.,  i  68. 

2.  Leather-trade :  The  process  of  shearing 
the  green,  tanned  skins,  to  bring  them  to  a 
thickness,  and  afterwards  dressing  them  by 
daubing,    graining,    and    surface  •  finishing ; 
transmuting  the  tanned  skins  into  merchant- 
able leather.     The   mechanical   part  of  the 
process   is   performed   by   a  peculiar   knife 
[CURRIER'S    KNIFE]   upon   a  nearly  vertical 
beam  over  which  the  hide  is  placed.    (Knight.) 

currying-glove,  s.  A  heavy  glove  hav- 
ing a  pile  of  coir  woven  into  a  hempen  fabric, 
and  shaped  to  the  hand.  Back  and  palm  are 
alike,  and  either  may  be  used  for  currying. 

*  curs'-a-ble,    a.     [COURSABLE.]     Valid,  in 
force,  current. 

curse,   *  cor  sen,    '  corsien,  '  kursc,  v.t. 

&  i.  [A.S.  curslan,  corsian  ;  prob.  connected 
with  Dan.  korse ;  Sw.  korsa  =  to  make  the 
.sign  of  the  cross;  Sw.  &  Dan.  kors;  Icel. 
kross ;  O.  Fr.  crow  —  a  cross.  (SlxaL)] 

A.  As  Transitive : 

1.  To  imprecate  or  wish  evil  to ;  to  exc« 
crate  ;  to  invoke  harm  or  evil  upon. 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  w§,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p&t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  -  e.    ey  -  a.   qu  --  kw. 


curse  —  cursormess 
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"...  I  culled  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and, 
behold,  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  them  these  three 
times.  —Humbert  xxiv.  10. 

2.  To  bring  a  curse  upon  ;  to  cause  evil  or 
harm  to  ;  to  blast. 

8.  To  injure,  vex,  or  torment  heavily  ;  to 
cause  great  sorrow,  trouble,  or  injury  to. 

"...  no  country  could  be  secure  which  was  curted 
with  a  standing  army."  —  Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng., 


B.  Intruns.  :  To  utter  imprecations,  curses, 
or  oat  1  is  ;  to  swear,  to  blaspheme  ;  to  affirm 
or  deny  with  curses. 

"  He  stormed,  curted,  and  swore  in  language  which 
no  wellbred  man  would  have  used  at  a  race  or  a  cu<;k- 
flght."—  ilacaultiy  :  tiitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

Curse,  *cors,  *curs,  s.    [A.S.  curs,  cors.T 

1.  An  imprecation  or  invoking  of  evil  upon  ; 
a  malediction. 

"...  his  name  was  never  mentioned  without  a 
curie  .  .  ."  —  Macaulay  ;  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  A  solemn  invocation  of  divine  vengeance 
upon. 

"  The  priest  shall  write  all  these  curia  in  a  book."— 
Kehem.  x.  29. 

S.  Condemnation  ;  r  sentence  of  divine 
Tengeance. 

"  For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are 
under  the  curie  .  .  ."  —  Gal.  in.  10. 

4.  Anything  which  causes  evil,  trouble,  or 
great  vexation  ;  as,  intemperance  is  the 
greatest  curse  of  a  country. 

"  Tls  the  carte  in  love, 

When  women  cannot  love  when  they're  beloved." 
Shaketp.  :  Two  Oent.  of  V*r.,  v.  4. 

T  The  Curse  of  Scotland  :  The  nine  of  dia- 
monds. The  epithet  is  variously  accounted 
for  ;  by  some  it  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at 
Cnllodeu  having  been  written  on  the  back  of 
this  card.  Others  explain  it  as  a  corruption 
of  Cross  of  Scotland,  the  pips  being  arranged 
somewhat  like  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  Others, 
again,  refer  the  origin  to  the  arms  (a  cross  of 
lozenges,  arranged  like  the  nine  of  diamonds)of 
Colonel  Parker,  who  governed  with  great  cruelty 
in  Scotland  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  ; 
others  explain  it  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
arms  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  was  concerned 
in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  Grose,  in  his 
Classical  Dictionary,  gives  the  following  ex- 
planation :  "  Diamonds,  it  is  said,  imply 
royalty,  being  ornaments  to  the  imperial 
crown  ;  and  every  ninth  king  of  Scotland  has 
been  observed,  for  many  ages,  to  be  a  tyrant 
and  a  curse  to  that  country.  Others  say,  it  is 
from  its  similarity  to  the  arms  of  Argyle  ;  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  having  been  very  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  Union,  which,  by  some 
Scotch  i>atriots,  has  been  considered  as  detri- 
mental to  their  country." 

U  The  vulgar  phrase,  not  to  care  a  curse,  has 
really  no  connection  whatever  with  the  word 
curse  ;  it  is  a  corruption  of  a  phrase  not  un- 
common in  Middle  English,  as  in  P.  Plowman 
(C.  xii.  14),  "  jat  worth  a  karse,"  that  is,  not 
worthacresj.  [CRESS.] 

Curs  -ed,  t  curst,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CURSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Deserving  of  a  curse  :  execrable  ;  ac- 
cursed, abominable,  damnable. 

"  Neither  Shalt  thou  bring  an  abomination  Into 
thine  house,  lest  thou  be  a  cursnl  thing  like  it:  but 
thou  shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  shall  utterly 
abhor  it  ;  for  it  is  a  curted  thing."—  Deut,  vii.  M. 

2.  Blasted  by  a  curse  ;  execrated,  accursed, 
damned. 

"  How  long  OH  these  curfd  confines  will  ye  lie?" 
Pope  :  Homer'  t  Iliad,  xv.  894. 

&  Vexatious,  troublesome. 

"This  cursed  quarrel  be  no  more  renew'd." 

Dryden. 

*4.  Froward,  shrewish,  malicious. 


*  cursed-blessed,  a.    Partly  cursed  and 
partly  blessed. 

"Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong, 
To  hold  their  eurted-ble'ted  fortune  long." 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  8«S,  M«. 

cursed    thistle,    s.      Carduus    arvensis 
(Nemnich).    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

•curs'-ed-hood,  *  cur-sid-hede,  s.  [Eng. 
cursed;  -hood.]    Cursed  ness. 

"Thel  shul  turnen  awel   themself  ...  fro  the! 
curtedhedut."—  Wyclije:  Baruk,  ii.  S3. 


-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  cursed;  -ly.] 
*  1.  With  curses  or  imprecations. 


"  Neither  speke  you  curtedly  vnto  men  that  punysb 
you  throughe  ignorauuce,  .  .  ."—Udal :  1  Peter  til 

2.  In  a  cursed,  execrable,  or  damnable 
manner. 

"  Satisfaction  and  restitution  lies  so  curtedly  hard 
on  the  gizzard  of  our  publicans."— L'Ettrange. 

curs  ed  ness,  'curs  cd  ncsse,  "curst - 
ness,  s.  [Eng.  cursed;  -ness.} 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  under  a 
curse. 

"Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  termes. 
Nor  curttnett  grow  to  the  mutter." 

Shakeip. :  Ant.  i  Cleop.,  11  2. 

*  2.  A    cursed   or   damnable    disposition  ; 
shrewishness. 

"  I  could  tellen  of  my  wives  curtedneue." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  9,115. 

*3.  Blasphemy,  cursing,  curses. 

" His  mouth  is  full  of  curtednea" 

Metr,  I'eriion  of  Ptalnu,  Pi.  x. 

*4.  A  cursed  action. 

"  Alle  forsothe  this  curtidnessit  diden  the  tillers  of 
the  erthe."—  H'ycliffe :  Leviticus  xviiL  27. 

*curse'-ful,  *curs'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  curse; 
-ful(T).~\  Accursed  ;  deserving  of  curse. 

"  His  orisoun  slial  be  mad  cartful."  —  Wycliffe  : 
Proverb*  xxviii.  9. 

curs'-er,  s.    [Eng.  curse(r) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  curses  or  execrates. 

"...  a  carter  of  father  and  mother."—  Wodroephe  : 
French  Grammar  (1623),  p.  382. 

2.  One  who  is  given  to  cursing  or  swearing, 
a  blasphemer. 

"  But  no  man  of  yom  suffre  as  a  mansleer,  either  a 
theef,  either  a  carter,  either  a  desirer  of  othere  menes 
goodis."—  Wycliffe :  1  Peter  iv.  16. 

* CUr'-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  cur;  -ship.]  A  man- 
ner of  contemptuously  addressing  one  as  a 
cur. 

"How  durst  he,  I  say,  oppose  thy  curship, 
'Qaiust  anus,  authority,  and  worship  ? 

Butler:  Hudibrat, 

curs  ing,  *  cors-lnge,  *  cors-ynge, 
*  curs-Inge,  *curs-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a., 

&,  S.       [CURSE,  V.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  invoking  a  curse  upon  ;  exe- 
cration. 

"  With  curringe  and  enterdite." 

Gamer,  i.  259. 

2.  A  solemn  denunciation  of  God's  anger  or 
vengeance. 

"  And  afterwards  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law, 
the  blessing*  and  curtingt,  .  .  ."—Jothua  viii.  34. 

3.  The  act  or  habit  of  uttering  curses  or 
oaths ;  blasphemy. 

"  As  rash  swearing,  so  all  curling  also  is  a  part  of 
that  prophauatiou  of  the  name  of  God."— Clarke : 
Sermont,  ii.,  Senn.  125. 

IL  Law :  By  19  Geo.  II. ,  c.  21,  cursing  is 
punishable  by  fine. 

*  cur'-sl-tor,   *  cur-se-tor,  *  coore-se- 
toore,    *  cowre-se-tor,  s.      [Lat.,  from 
curso,  cursito,  a  freq.  of  curro  =  to  run.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  courier,  a  runner.         » 

"  For  their  office  was  this,  by  running  a  great  ground 
to  be  curtitaurt  to  and  fro,  .  .  ."— HoUarul:  Ammi- 
anut  Marcellinui  (1609). 

2.  A  vagrant,  a  vagabond. 

"Callinge  these  vagabonds  cunetori  in  the  intyte- 
lynge  of  my  booke,  as  runneres  or  rangers  aboute  the 
country."— Harman :  Caveat,  To  the  /leader. 

II.  Law  :  An  officer  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, whose  office  was  to  make  out  original  writs. 
These  cursitors  were  twenty-four  in  number, 
and  liad  certain  shires  allotted  to  each,  for  which 
they  made  out  such  original  writs  as  were 
required.  In  Ihe  oath  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  they  were  called  clerks  of 
course.  The  office  was  abolished  by  Stat  5  & 
6  William  IV.,  c.  82,  but  the  name  is  per- 
petuated in  Cursitor  Street. 

"  Then  is  the  recognition  and  value,  signed  with  the 
handwriting  of  that  Justice,  carried  by  the  curntor  in 
Chancery  for  that  shire  where  those  lands  do  lie,  and 
by  him  is  a  writ  of  covenant  thereupon  drawn  and 

ingrossed  in  parchment."— flaco/*. 

*  cur  sitor  bar  on,  s. 

Law  :  An  officer  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
who  administered  oaths  to  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
&c.  The  office  was  abolished  by  Stat.  Id  &  20 
Viet.  c.  86. 

Ctir'-Sive,  a.  &  ».  [Low  Lat.  cursitnu;  Ital. 
corsivo,  from  Lat,  curso,  freq.  of  curro  =»  to 
run,  to  flow.] 


A.  As  adj.  :   Running,  flowing  ;  written  in 
a  running  hand. 

".  .  .  all  these  cursive  alphabets."—  Beamet  •  Camp. 
Gram.  Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  voL  L  (1872),  Introd., 
p.  55. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  manuscript  written  in  a 
cursive  or  running  hand. 

"The  later  manuscript*  from  being  written  in 
smaller  characters,  in  running  hand,  were  called 
curtivet."—  Parochial  Magazine,  Sept.,  1881. 

cur'-3or,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  runner,  from  cursug,  pa. 
pa*-,  of  curro  =  to  run.] 

1.  Eccles.  :  An  inferior  officer  of  the  papal 
court. 

2.  Ornith.  :  [CuasoRES]. 

3.  Instr.  :  A  part  of  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment which  slides  on  the  main  portion  ;  as, 
The   movable  leg  of  a  beam-compass  ;   the 
joint  of  the  proportional  compasses  ;  the  hand 
of  a  barometer  ;  the  beam  of  the  trammel  ; 
the  'slide  of  a  Gunter  rule  ;  the  adjustable 
plate  of  a  vernier  ;  the  moving  wire  of  a  read- 
ing microscope.    (Knight.) 


,  a.     [Eng.  cursor(y);   -ary.] 
Cursory,  hasty,  careless. 

"  I  have  but  with  a  curtorary  eye 
O'erglanced  the  articles." 

Hhaketp.  :  Benry  V.,  T.  1 

CUT-SOT'  -6S,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  cursor  =  a  run- 
ner.] [CURSOR.] 

1.  Ornith.  :  An  order  of  birds  characterized 
by  wings  ill-suited  for  flight,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  feet  admirably  adapted  for  running. 
They  ire  equivalent  to  Merrem's  sub-class 
Ratitae,  in  which  the  sternum  has  no  promi- 
nent ridge  or  keel.    The  feathers  approach  in 
structure  to  hairs.    The  hind  toe  is  wanting, 
except  in  the  Apteryx,  in  which  it  is  rudi- 
mentary.    It  is  divided  into  two  families  — 
(1)  Struthionidse,  containing  the  Ostrich,  the 
Emeu,  the  Cassowary,  &c.  ;  (2)  Apterygidae, 
having  for  its  typical  genus  Apteryx;    and 
(3)  Dinornithidse.   They  belong  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  oldest  unequivocal  repre- 
sentatives of  this  family  are  in  the  Eocene 
rocks.     The  most  remarkable,  however,  are 
the  Dinornis  and  its  allies,  which  are  of  Post- 
pliocene  age  and  from  New  Zealand.    (Nichol- 
son.) 

cur-sb'r'-i-a,  s.  pi.      [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  ewr- 

sorius  =  pertaining  to  a  racecourse.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-order  of  Orthoptera  con- 
taining those  families  which  have  the  legs 
adapted  for  running,  as  contradistinguished 
from  those  which  have  them  fitted  for  leaping. 
It  has  been  made  to  include  the  Phasmina 
or  Walking  Stiaks,  Mantina  or  Mantises, 
Blattina  or  Cockroaches,  and  the  Forficulina 
or  Earwigg.  The  last-named  tribe,  how- 
ever, is  now  generally  elevated  into  the 
order  Dermaptera  (q.v.),  and  Dr.  Leach 
thought  that  the  Cockroaches  also  should 
form  an  order  by  themselves,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Dictyoptera  (q.v.). 

CUr-sbV-I-al,  a.    [Lat.  cursor  ;  -ioZ.] 

*  1.  Ord.  ~Lang.  :  Adapted  or  fitted  for  run- 
ning. 

2.  Zool.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Cursores  or 
Cursoria. 

HO)  Cursorial  Isopoda  : 

Zool.  :  In  the  system  of  Milne  Edwards,  a  sub- 
order or  section  of  Crustaceans,  order  Isopoda. 
They  have  no  fin-like  expansion  at  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  body.  Their  limbs  are 
adapted  for  running.  There  are  three  families 
—<1)  Idotheidae,  (2)  Asellidae,  and  (3)  Oniscidse. 
The  "  Woodlouse  "  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
Cursorial  Isopods. 

(2)  Cursorial  Orthoptera  : 

Entom.  :  The  sam«  as  CCRSORIA  (q.v.). 

Cur'-SOT-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cursory  :  -ly.]  In 
a  cursory,  hasty,  or  careless  manner  ;  hastily. 

"  I  noticed  these  objects  curtorUy  only."—  Charlotte 
Bronte  :  Jane  Eyre,  en.  xxviii. 

cur-sdr-i'-n»,  s.  pi-  [Lat  cursorius  (q.v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub  -  family  of  Cnaradriidse 
(Plovers).  They  have  short,  slender,  depressed 
bills,  slightly  arched  at  the  extremity,  long 
legs  with  the  hind  toe  absent  Locality,  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

t  cur'-flor-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cursory;  -nea.J 
The  quality  of  being  cursory  ;  a  cursory  or 
superficial  character. 


boil,  bolh  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;   sin,  as;   expect,  yenophon,  exist.    - 
-elan,  -tian  a  shan.    -tion,  -sion=saun;  (ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -cious.  -tious,  -siouc  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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cursorius— curtaining 


our-sor'-l-us,  «.  [Lat.  adj.  -  pertaining  to 
a  racecourse.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Charadriidae,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cursor-ill*.  The  bill  is  as 
long  as  the  head,  the  mandibles  arched,  the 
base  depressed,  the  extremities  compressed, 
tin-  tip  sharp  and  entire,  the  nostrils  basal, 
the  first  quill  the  longest,  the  legs  long,  three 
front  toes  without  webs,  the  middle  one  the 
longest  and  with  a  serrated  claw.  Cursorius 
Temminckii,  or  Itaiiellinus,  is  the  Black-bellied 
Courier,  or  Cream-coloured  Courser,  called  by 
Selby  the  Cream-coloured  Swift-foot.  It  is  of 
a  creamy  brown,  the  top  of  the  head  and 
the  breast  ferruginous,  a  double  collar,  the 
upper  white,  the  lower  black,  on  the  back  of 
tiie  head,  middle  of  the  body  black,  the  sides 
white.  Length,  including  the  bill,  8  inches, 
legs,  3  incites.  Its  native  country  is  Africa, 
especially  Abyssinia,  whence  it  has  occasion- 
ally straggled  to  England. 

Our'-sor-y^  o.     [Low  Lat.  cursorius;   from 
Lat  cursor  —  a  runner,  from  cursus,  pa.  par. 
of  curro  =  to  run.] 
*  1.  Moving  about,  not  stationary. 

"  .  parsons  at  Rom«  ;  besides  their  cunioriV  men: 
M  Oerrard,  ix."— Proceeding t  uauirut  liarnet,  sign.  F. 
(1606) 

2  Hasty,  superficial,  careless  ;  without  due 
care  or  attention  ;  desultory. 

"  The  coffee-house  inuat  not  he  dismissed  with  a 
ejurtory  mention."— iliicaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  UL 

U  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  cursory, 
Hatty,  desultory,  and  slight :  "  Cursory  in- 
cludes both  lin-iti/  and  slight ;  it  includes  hasty 
inasmuch  as  it  expresses  a  quick  motion ;  it 
includes  slight  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  partial  action  :  a  view  may  be  either 
cursory  or  hasty,  us  the  former  is  taken  by 
design,  the  latter  from  carelessness  :  a  view 
may  be  either  cursory  or  flight ;  but  the  former 
is  not  so  imperfect  as  the  latter :  an  author 
will  take  a  cursory  view  of  those  points  which 
are  not  necessarily  connected  with  his  sub- 
ject ;  an  author  who  takes  a  hasty  view  of  a 
subject  will  mislead  by  his  errors ;  he  wh» 
takes  a  slight  view  will  disappoint  with  the 
shallowness  of  his  information.  Between 
cursory  and  desultory  there  is  the  same  differ- 
ence as  between  running  and  leaping;  we  run 
in  a  line,  but  we  leap  from  one  part  to  another; 
so  remarks  that  are  cursory  have  still  more  or 
less  connection  ;  but  remarks  that  are  desul- 
tory are  without  any  coherence."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

•cur-sour,  ».    [COURSER.] 
Curst,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [CURSED.] 

*  enrst'-fnl,  a.     [Eng.  curst;  -ful(l).']     Fro- 
ward,  peevish,  ill-natured. 

•ciirst'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  curst;  -ly.]  ~n  a 
cursed  manner ;  cursedly. 

"Soeurrtly  and  in  such  wise  taunted, . .  ."—Wilton  : 
Art  of  Lngike,  to.  8. 

•  curst' -ness,  ».    [Eng.  curst ;  -»,«*s.] 

1.  Cursedness. 

2.  Frowardness,  peevishness,  ill-nature. 

"  Then,  noble  partners. 

Touch  you  the  sourest  point*  with  sweetest  terms. 
Nor  curitneu  grow  to  the  matter." 

Skakap. :  Ant.  i  Cleop.,  i.  2. 

*  Cur'-siis.s     [Lat.  =  a  running  ...  a  course 

.  .  .  progress,  direction.]    The  offices  of  the 
Roman  breviary  ;  the  choir-office. 

Curt  (1),  o.  [Lat  curtus  —  clipped,  docked, 
shortened  ] 

1.  Short,  concise  ;  not  diffuse. 

" .  .  a  man  may  have  a  curt  epitome  of  the  whole 
course  thereof  in  the  days  of  hi*  own  life."— Browne  : 
Chriltiun  Mural*.  II.  22. 

2.  Short  and  sharp,  dry. 

"...  a  curt,  gruffish  voice."— Ditraeli:  The  Young 
Duke,  bk.  v..  ch.  viL 

Curt.  (2),  o.  [A  contraction  for  current,  a. 
(q.v.).]  Current,  instant;  as,  the  10th  curt. 
=  the  10th  of  the  current  month,  or  the  10th 
instant. 

•curt,  ».    [COURT,  ».] 

•  cur -tall,  *cur-tal.  *  cur-tall,  ».    [CUR- 

TAIL, t>.) 

1.  A  curtail-dog. 

2.  A  horse  whose  tail  has  been  docked,  or 
shortened 

cur-tall',  •cur-tall,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  courtauU, 
courtaut  —  curtail  (Cotgrave) ;  Ital.  cortaldo  » 


a  curtail ;  a  horse  sans  taile  ;  cm-tare  «•  to 
shorten,  to  curtail ;  corta  =  short,  briefe,  cur- 
tald  (Florio) ;  from  O.Fr.  court  (Ital.  corto)  - 
short  ;  with  suff.  -ault,  -alt  -  Ital.  aldo  (Low 
Lat.  -aldus) ;  from  Lat.  curtus  =  docked. 
(Skeat.y] 

•L  Lit. :  To  cut  the  end  or  tail  off. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  shorten,  to  dock,  to  cut  off,  to  deprive. 

"  I  that  am  curtail'd  of  all  fair  proportion, 
Deform' d,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world." 

Shuketp.  :  Richard  til.,  L  1. 

2.  To  abridge,  to  lessen,  to  contract. 

"...  curtail  and  retrench  the  ordinary  means  of 
knowledge  and  erudition.  .  .  ."— Woodward. 

3.  To  reduce,  to  cut  down. 

"  Our  incomes  have  been  curtailed ;  his  (alary  has 
been  doubled,  .  .  ."— Xacaulag :  Mitt.  Bng.,  ch.  xviii. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  of  before  that  which  is 
taken  away  or  cut  off. 

"  The  count  assured  the  court  that  Fact,  his  antago- 
nist, had  taken  a  wrong  name,  having  curtailed  it  of 
three  letters  ;  for  that  his  name  was  not  Fact,  but 
Faction.  "—A  ddison. 

curtail  dog,  «.  Originally  the  dog  of  an 
unqualified  person,  which,  by  the  forest  laws, 
must  have  its  tail  cut  short,  partly  as  a  mark, 
and  partly  from  a  notion  that  the  tail  of  a  dog 
is  necessary  to  him  in  running.  In  later 
usage,  curtail-dog  means  either  a  common  dog, 
not  meant  for  sport,  or  a  dog  that  missed  his 
game.  (Nares.) 

"...  I  think  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of 

faith,  and  my  heart  of  steel, 
She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtaJ  dog,  .  .  ." 
tihaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  iii.  2. 

curtail  step,  s. 

Join.  :  The  bottom  step  of  a  flight  of  stairs, 
when  finished  with  a  scroll  and  similar  to  the 
hand-rail. 

cur-tailed',  *  cur-tald,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CUR- 
TAIL, v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb)i 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  having  the  tail  docked. 

"Cur-tatted  dogs  in  strings."  —  Fletcher:  faithful 
Shep.  ;  Address  to  Reader. 

2.  Fig. :   Abridged,   cut  short,  cut   down, 
reduced. 

*  cur-tall'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  curtailed ;  -ly.] 
In  a  curtailed,  abridged,  reduced,  or  shortened 
form. 

"  The  name  thereof,  perhaps  it  was  written  cur- 
tail'dly."— Barton  :  Antoninut,  167. 

Cur-taiT-er,  s.    [Eng.  curtail ;  -er.]    One  who 

curtails,  abridges,  lessens  or  reduces. 

".  .  the  Greeks  had  been  mrtailert." —Waterland : 
On  the  Athan.  Creed,  x.,  $  21. 

cur  tail   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &*.    [CURTAIL,  *.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  abridging,  short- 
ening,  lessening,   or  reducing ;  curtailment, 
abridgment. 

"  Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  abominable  curtailingi,  and  quaint 
modernisms."— Swift. 

ciir  tail  m-int,  s.  [Eng.  curtail;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  curtailing,  abridging,  reducing,  or 
lessening. 

cur  tain,  '  cor  teyn,  *cor-tyn,  "cor- 
tyne.  *  cur-teyn,  *  curtyn,  ».  &  a.  [O. 

Fr.  cortine,  curtine ;  Fr.  courtine,  from  Low 
Lat.  cortina  =  a  small  court  or  enclosure ; 
8p.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  cortina.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  screen  of  cloth  hanging  beside   a 
window  or  round  a  bed,  which  can  be  drawn 
backwards  anil  forwards,  so  as  to  admit  or 
exclude  the  light,  or  to  conceal  or  disclose 
anything. 

"Ther  be<lcl3-ng  watz  noble  of  eortynet  of  clene  sylk." 

Sir  tin  a;, i,i f.  M:.:l. 

(2)  A  strip  of  leather  which  overlaps  the 
parting  of  a  trunk. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  tent,  a  habitation. 

"  I  taw  the  tent*  of  Cushan  in  affliction :  and  the 
curtaini  of  the  land  of  Midiau  did  tremble."—  Uabak. 

(2)  A  screen,  a  cover. 

"  Now,  Truth,  perform  thine  office  ;  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  Prejudice  and  Pride." 

Cowper  :  Bop*.  670,  971. 


(8)  A  screen  or  protection. 

"  The  curtaine  made  of  shields  did  well  off  keepe 
Both  darts  and  shot,  and  scorned  all  tlieir  wrath.* 
Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xi  ST. 

U.  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  That  portion  of  a  rampart  which 


extends  between  and  joins  the  flanks  of  two 
bastions.    [BASTION.] 


2.  Locksmithing  :    A  shifting-plate,  which, 
when  the  key  is  withdrawn,  interposes  so  as 
to  screen  the  inner  works  from  being  seen  or 
readied  by  tools.    {Knight.) 

3.  Theatre:   The   screen   in   a   theatre   or 
similar  place,  which  can  be  lowered  or  raised 
at  pleasure,  so  as  to  conceal  or  discover  the 
stage. 

"  The  curtain  rises—  may  our  stage  unfold 

Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury's  days  of  old." 
Byron  :  Addrett  »t  Opening  of  lirnry  Lane  Theatrt. 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compounds). 
U  (1)  To  draw  the  curtain  : 
(a)  To  admit  the  light  ;  to  discover,  dis- 
close, or  expose  anything. 

"  Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn  ; 
Then  the  curtain  will  be  drawn."    Craikam. 

(6)  To  exclude  the  -light  ;  to  conceal  any- 
thing. 

"  I  must  draw  a  curtain  before  the  work  for  a  while, 
.  .  ."—  Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

(2)  To  drop  the  curtain  :  To  end  the  scene  ; 
to  end. 

(3)  To  raise  the  curtain  :  To  begin  the  scene  ; 
to  discover  or  disclose  anything. 

(4)  The   curtain   rises:    The  scene  or   the 
action  begins. 

(5)  The   curtain  falls:   The   scene  or  the 
action  ends. 

curtain-lecture,  «.  A  lecture  or  re- 
proof given  by  a  wife  to  her  husband  after 
they  have  retired. 

"  I  still  prevailed,  and  would  be  in  the  right, 
Or  curtaiii-lecturet  made  a  restless  night." 

Pope:  Wife  of  Bath,  164,  166. 

curtain  -  paper,  s.  A  heavy  paper, 
printed  and  otherwise  ornamented,  for  win- 
dow-shades. (Knight.) 

curtain-pole,  s.  A  pole  extending  across 
the  top  of  a  window  on  which  the  curtain- 
rings  run. 

curtain-rings,  s.  pi.  Rings  of  wood  or 
metal  running  along  a  curtain-pole,  to  which 
a  curtain  is  attached,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  curtain  can  be  drawn  backwards  or 
forwards. 

curtain-serge,  s. 

Fabric:  A  stout  all-wool  stuff,  employed 
for  portieres  and  other  hangings.  It  is  54  in. 
in  width.  (Diet,  of  Needlework.) 

*  cur  tain,  *  cor  tone,  v.t.    [CUKTAIH,  s.] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  furnish  with  curtains. 

".  .  .  another  trauerse  siled,  and    cnrlened   all  of 
white  satten."—  Ball  :  Hemy  VIII.  (an.  24). 

2.  To  enclose  or  shut  in  with  curtains. 

"  Now  o'er  the  one  half-world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep.  "       Shakeip.  :  Macbeth,  it  1 

II.  /•"/;/.  :  To  surround,  to  shut  in,  to 
enclose. 

"  So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtained  with  cloudy  red, 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  ware." 
Miir,,,i  :  Ode  on  th 


•cur  taincrt,   '  cortcned,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[CURTAIN,  ».] 

'  cur  tain-ing,  pr.  par.,   a.,  &  «.     [CUR- 
IAIN,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
«r,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    ee,  oo  -  o.    ey  -  a.   <m  =  kw. 


enrtainless— curve 
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C.  As  substantive : 

L  The  act  of  enclosing  with  curtains  ;  shut- 
ting in,  enclosing,  or  concealing. 

2.  A  mass  or  body  forming  a  curtain  or 
•creen. 

"Spun  round  in  sable  curtaining  of  clouds." 

KeaCt :  Hyperion,  i.  271. 

CuV- tain  -  less,    a.     [Eng.   curtain;   -less.] 
Without  curtains. 

"I roae  up qn my curtainltu  bed."— C.  Brontf:  Jane 

Eyre,  ch.  xxxii. 

•cuV-tal,  *  cur '-tall,  s.  4  a.    [CURTAIL,  s.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  A  horse  with  a  docked  tail 

2.  A  curtal-friar  (q.v.). 

"A  Curtail  is  much  like  to  the  Vpright  man,  but 
by>  authority  is  not  fully  so  great.  Ho  vseth  com- 
monly to  go  with  a  short  cloke,  like  to  Grey  Friers."— 
Avdeley :  The  Fraternitye  of  Vacabondei  (1575)  (ed. 
Furnivall),  p.  4. 

3.  Any  person  cropped  of  his  ears. 

"  I  am  made  a  curtail ;  for  the  pillory  hath  eaten 
off  both  my  eares."— Greene :  Quip,  *c.,  in  Earl.  Misc., 
T.  410. 

B,  As  adjective : 

L  Curt,  brief,  concise. 


2.  Gift  down,  diminished,  niggardly. 

"  We  had  some  soure  cherries,  three  soure  plummes 
.  .  .  but  in  that  minced  and  curtail  manner  that . .  ." 
Mabbe :  The  Rogue  (ed.  1623),  pt.  it,  p.  274. 

*curtal-axe,  s.    [CURTLE-AXE.] 

curtal-friar,  s.    A  friar,  wearing  a  short 
cloak  or  habit.    [CURTAL,  A.  2.J 

•  cur'-tald,  *.    [O.  Fr.  courtault.]   [CURTAIL.] 
A  kind  of  cannon. 

".  .  .  the  provision  of  ordinance,  the  quliilk  is  bot 
letill  that  is  to  say  ii  great  curtaldis,  that  war  send 
out  of  France,  .  .  .  —  Pink  :  Hint.  Scot. ;  Lett. 


of  Bain 


( to  Benry  VII.,  ii.  440. 


Ramtay 


*  cur'-tal-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  curtal;   -ize.]    To 
curtail  "or  crop. 

"curtana,  *.    [CURTEIN.] 

cur  tate,  a.  [Lat.  curtatus,  pa.  par.  of  curto 
=  to  dock,  to  shorten.] 

Geom.  &  Astron. :  Shortened,  lessened,  re- 
duced. (Used  of  a  line  projected  orthograph- 
ically  upon  a  plane.) 

If  Curtate  distance  of  a  planet : 

Astron. :  The  distance  of  a  planet  from  the 
•un,  reduced  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  equal 
to  the  true  distance  multiplied  by  the  cosine 
of  the  planet's  heliocentric  latitude.  (Craig.) 

*  curt-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  curtatus,  pa.  par.  of 

curto.] 

Astron. :  The  interval  between  a  planet's  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  and  the  curtate  distance. 

•cur-tays,  *cur-teis,  «.    [COURTEOUS.] 

*  CUT-tays-ly,  adv.    [COURTEOUSLY.] 

*  curt'-ed,  a.   [Eng.  curt ;  -ed.]  Curt,  laconic. 

"Do  you  curted  Spartans  imitate ? "—Sidney :  At- 

trophel,  02. 

*  cur-tein,  *  cur-ta  -na,  s.     [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.]   The  sword  carried"  before  the  kings  of 
England  at  their  coronation  ;  called  also  the 
sword  oL  Edward  the  Confessor.    It  has  the 
edge  bltmted,  and  wants  the  point,  as   an 
emblem  of  mercy. 

H  Cortine,  Corteyne,  or  Cortayn  was  the 
name  given  to  the  sword  of  Ogier,  one  of  the 
celebrated  Douzeperes  of  Charlemagne. 

*  cur-teL  s.    [KIRTLE.] 

*  CUrte-ly,  adv.  [COURTLY.]   Courteous,  kind. 

"  For  which  delightfull  joyes  yet  thanke  I  curteln  Jove. 
By  whose  allmightie  power,  such  sweete  delites  I 
prove."  Paradyse  of  Daynty  Deviiti  (1578). 

*  curt -e-S^,  ».    [COURTESY,  CURTSY.] 
*OUT-teyn,s.    [CURTEIN.] 

*  cur-teys,  a.    [COURTEOUS.] 

*  cur-teys-ly,  adv.    [COURTEOUSLY.] 

*  cur  -tl-cone,  s.    [Lat.  curtus  =  docked,  and 
Eng.  cone  (q.v.).]    The  lower  frustrum  of  a 
cone  ;  a  cone  with  the  top  cut  off.    (Ash.) 

CUT'-tQ-age,  *.  [0.  Fr.  courttiage ;  Low  Lat. 
curtilagium,  from  O.  Fr.  courtil ;  Low  Lat.  & 
Ital.  tortile  =  a  courtyard ;  Lat.  cow  (genit. 
cor(u)  =  a  court.] 


Law  :  A  piece  of  ground  lying  near  and 
belonging  to  a  dwelling-house,  aiid  included 
within  the  same  fence  ;  a  court. 

CUT-tis'-I-a,  «.  [Named  after  Mr.  William 
Curtis,  founder  of  the  liotanical  Magazine,] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  ot  Cornacese  (Cornels).  Calyx 
four-parted  ;  petals,  four  blunt  ;  stamens, 
four  alternate  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  stone- 
fruit  four  to  five-celled.  .Curtisia  faginea  is 
a  large  tree  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
called  the  Assegai  Tree,  because  the  natives 
form  their  assegais  from  its  wood. 

*  curtle-aze,  *  curtal  axe,  s.    [A  corrup- 
tion ot  cutlass  (q.v.).] 

CUrt'-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  curt  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  concise  or  brief  manner  ;  concisely, 
briefly. 

2.  In  a  curt,  short,  or  sharp  manner  ;  with 
cnrtness. 

"...  so  curtly,  succinctly,  and  concisely  epitom- 
iz'd  the  long  story  of  the  captive."—  Qayton  :  Jfotet  on 

D.  <jnir:.t,',\\.  15. 

curt  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  curt  ;  -ness.] 
*1.  Conciseness,  brevity. 
"  The  sense  must  be  curtailed  and  broken  into  parts 
to  make  it  square  with  the  curtnest  of  the  melody."— 
Lord  Kamet  :  Elem.  of  Criticism,  ii.  130. 

2.  Shortness  or  sharpness  of  language  or 
tone. 

*  cur  -tolde,  o.     [CURTAL.] 

"  A  slender  slop  close-couched  to  your  docke, 
A  curtolde  slipper,  and  a  short  silke  hose." 

Oatcoigne  :  Steele  Glaue,  sig.  N  8.    (Naret.) 

curt'-sy^  *  curt'-se^,  s.  [Originally  the 
same  word  as  COURTESY  (q.v.).]  A  bow,  a 
gesture  of  respect  or  civility  performed  by 
women. 

"  Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball, 
To  make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and  fitting.  * 
Byron  :  Beppo,  Ixxxv. 

CUTt'-S^,  *  curt  -sie,  v.i.  &  t.    [CURTSY,  s.  ; 
COURTESY,  v.] 
A.  Intrans.  :  To  make  a  curtsy  or  bow. 

••  The  Bird  of  Paradise  curtiied  .  .  .  and  crossed  her 
breast  with  arms  .  .  ."—Ditraeli  :  The  fauna  Duke 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  Ui. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  make  a  curtsy  or  bow  to  ; 
to  salute. 

"  They  cap  me  and  curttie  me  and  worship  me."—  H. 
Smith  :  Sermoru,  i.  206. 

H  The  word  is  now  confined  to  women,  but 
formerly  it  was  applied  to  either  sex. 

"\VTjafs  worse, 
Must  curttty  at  the  censure." 

Shakfsp.  :  CymbeHne,  ill  3. 

curtsy-capping,  curtsie  capping,  s. 
A  low  salutation  or  act  of  reverence. 

"Great  Sapio  sated  with  fain'd  curttie-cappiny." 
SyleeOer  :  Du  Burial  ;  Day  S,  W<wk  i.  1,060. 

cA'-ru-ba,  s.  [From  the  native  name  culupa.] 
The  fruit  of  Passiflora  multiformis. 


(U  as  w),  s.    [Brazilian.]   A  South 
American  bird  —  Trogon  Curucui. 

ciir-ule,  a.    [Lat.  eurulis,  from   ettrrus  =  a 
chariot.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chariot. 

2.  Having  the  right  or  privilege  of  a  cutule 
chair. 

"Those   who   had   raised    themselves   to  a  curule 
office."—  Ramtay  :  Rom.  Antig.,  D.  67. 

curul  e  -  chair  ,  s. 

Bom.  Antiq.  :  An  ivory  chair  of  peculiar 


CURULE  CHAIR. 


form,  somewhat  like  a  modern  camp-stool. 
The  right  of  using  it  was  confined  to  certain 


officers,  as  dictators,  consuls,  praetors,  cen- 
sors, and  aedfles,  who  were  thence  calloj 
curule  magistrates. 

".  .  .  the  lictors  with  the  fasces,  the  ivory  curub 

chair.  .  .  ."—Lewit:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hitt.  (1854), 

ch.  iv.,  {  3,  vol.  i.,  p.  103. 

curv'-ant,  curv'-al,  a.     [Lat.  curvans,  pr. 
par.  o?  curvo  =  to  curve,  to  bend.] 
Her. :  Curved,  bowed. 

*  curv'-at-ed,  a.    [Lat.  curvatus,  pa.  par.  of 
curvo.]    Curved,  bent. 

*  curv-^a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  curvatio,  from  curva- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  curvo.]    The  act  of  curving, 
bending,   or   crooking ;    the   state    of  being 
curved  or  bent ;  curvature. 

".  .  .  the  curoation  of  our  limb."— Pearton  :  On  tin 
Creed,  Art.  6. 

curv'-a-tlve,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  curvativus,  from 
Lat.  curvatus,  and  suff.  -ivus.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  margins  slightly  curved 
either  backwards  or  forwards  without  any 
sensible  twisting.  (De  Candolle,  in  Lindley.) 

curv'-a-tiire,  s.    [Lat.  curvatura,  from  curvo 
=  to  curve,  to  bend.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  curving  or  bending. 

2.  The  state  of  being  curved  or  bent. 

".  .  .  the  tree  ferns,  though  not  large,  were,  from 
their  bright  green  foliage,  and  the  elegant  curratur* 
of  their  fronds,  most  worthy  of  admiration."— Bar- 
•Tin  :  Voyage  round  the  World  (1870).  ch.  il.,  p.  24. 

3.  A  curve,  a  bend,  a  sweep. 

".  .  .  whose  well-roll'd  walks. 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep- 
Deception  innocent — give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds."       Cowper :  Tatk,  i.  S51-M. 

IL  Geom. :  The  comparative  degree  of 
flexion  or  bending  which  takes  place  near  the 
different  points  of  a  curve. 

If  When  the  radius  of  a  circle  is  doubled, 
the  curvature  is  diminished  one  half.  In 
most  other  cases  the  increase  in  the  size  of  a 
curved  body  diminisheS  its  curvature. 

If  (1)  Circle  of  curvature  or  circle  of  the  same 
curvature :  A  circle  touching  a  curve  in  a  cer- 
tain point,  so  that  no  other  circle,  touching 
it  in  the  same  point,  can  pass  between  it  and 
the  curve. 

(2)  Double  curvature  :  A  term  applied  to  the 
curvature  of  a  line  which  twists  so  that  all 
the  parts  of  it  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  as 
the   rhomb  line   or   the   loxodromic   curve. 
(Ogilvie.) 

(3)  Radius  of  curvature :  The  radius  of  the 
circle  of  curvature. 

(4)  The   curvature   of  a  curve:   The  angle 
turned    by   the   tangent    per   unit   distance 
travelled  along  the  curve.     If  four  stands  for 
length,  then  it  is  =  J.    (Everett :  The  C.  G.  S. 
System  of  Units  (ed.  1875),  ch.  i.,  p.  7.) 

curve,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  curvus  =  curved,  bent : 
curvo  =  to  curve  or  bend.] 

A.  Ax  adj. :  Bending  ;  bent  or  crooked  in  a 
regular  manner  and  without  angles. 

".  .  .  describe  a  curve  line  about  the  attracting 
body." —Bentlea. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  A  line  described  by  a  moving 
point,  the  direction  of  which  is  continually 
changing  ;  a  line  which  may  be  cut  by  a  right 
line  in  more  than  one  point. 

".  .  .  like  a  bow  long  forced  into  a  curw." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  622. 

U  If  a  point  move  with  a  perfectly  gradual 
change  of  direction,  it  describes  a  curve. 
Curves  are  of  the  same  species  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  describing  point  is  regulated  by 
the  same  mathematical  law — viz.,  by  the  one 
characterizing  the  species.  All  circles,  for 
instance,  are  of  the  same  species  ;  they  vary 
greatly  in  the  length  of  their  radii,  but  the 
motion  of  the  describing  point  in  all  cases  is 
regulated  by  the  same  law.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  curve  lines — (1)  algebraical  or  geo- 
metrical curves,  and  (2)  transcendental  or 
mechanical  curves.  By  means  of  co-ordinates 
every  algebraical  function  can  be  connected 
with  a  curve.  Among  the  curves  which  have 
received  names  are  the  circle,  the  ellipse,  the 
parabola,  and  the  hyperbola  ;  these  are  the 
curves  specially  treated  of  under  conic  sec- 
tions. Rarer  ones  are  the  cissoid,  the  con- 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jiftrl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tian  -  sha n.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhuu.    -tlous,  -sious,  -dons  =  snua.    -We,  -die,  fcc.  -  bel,  d«L 
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choid,  the  cycloid  various  spirals,  &c.  In 
the  higher  algebra  the  word  'curve  is  used  in 
80  extended  a  meaning  that  it  includes  even 
•  straight  line,  which  looks  like  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms. 

2.  Engin. :  A  bend  in  road,  canal,  or  rail- 
way ;  especially  in  the  track  of  the  latter. 

3.  Draughtsmanship:    A  draughtsman's  in- 
strument having  one  or  a  variety  of  curves  of 
various    characters    other  than    arcs,  which 
may  be  struck  by  a  compass. 

4.  Geol. :  A  flexure  or  bending  of  strata.    It 
is  of  two  kinds,  an  anticlinal  and  a  synclinal 
curve  [U  (2),  (4)].     When  strata  appear  ver- 
tical, they  often  constitute  part  of  a  great 
curve.    These  curves  may  have  arisen,  as  an 
old  experiment  by  Sir  James  Hale  showed,  by 
lateral    compression  applied  horizontally  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  strata  at  the  time  when 
they  were  horizontal. 

If  (1)  Algebraic  curves : 

Geom.  &  Alg. :  Curves  in  which  the  relation 
between  the  abscissa  and  the  prdinate  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  algebraic  equation  called  the 
•  equation  of  the  curve.  They  are  of  various 
orders.  In  those  of  the  first  order  the  equa- 
tion rises  only  to  the  second  degree  or  dimen- 
sion, in  those  of  the  second  order  it  rises  to 
the  third  degree  or  dimension,  and  so  on  in 
an  ascending  series. 

(2)  Anticlinal  curve : 

Geol.  :  A  curve  in  which  the  strata  tilted  up 
do  not  meet  in  an  angle,  but  are  arched  over 
so  as  to  constitute  a  curve,  saddle,  or  arch. 
Vertical  strata  are  generally  parts  of  such 
curves. 

(3)  Mechanical  curves : 

Math, :  Curves  which  cannot  be  expressed 
analytically,  and  have  no  known  equation. 

(4)  Synclinal  curve : 

Geol. :  A  curve  in  which  the  strata  dip- 
ping downwards  towards  each  other  have  not 
an  angle  at  the  point,  but  a  curve,  so  as  to 
make  a  trough  or  basin-like  hollow. 

(5)  Transcendental  curve : 

Geom.  £  Calculus:  A  curve  in  which  the 
relation  between  the  abscissa  and  the  ordinate1 
is  expressed  by  a  differential  instead  of  an 
algebraic  equation. 

curve-ribbed,  a. 

Hot.  (Of  leaves,  <jkc.) :  A  term  applied  when 
the  ribs  describe  a  curve  and  meet  at  the 
point.  Example,  those  of  the  Plantago  lan- 
ceolata. 

curve-veined,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  leaves) :  A  term  applied  when  the 
primary  veins,  though  resembling  those  in 
straight-veined  leaves  in  being  parallel,  simple, 
and  connected  by  iinbranched  proper  veiulets, 
yet  differ  from  them  in  diverging  from  the 
midrib  along  its  whole  length,  and  losing 
themselves  in  its  margin,  in  place  of  passing 
from  near  the  base  of  the  leaf  to  its  apex. 

Curve,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  curvo  =  to  curve,  to 
bend.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bend,  to  crook,  to  inflect. 

fl  Baseball :  To  throw  a  ball  in  guch  a  manner 
that  its  rotation  will  cause  a  deflection  from  a 
natural  course;  the  purpose  being  to  perplex 
the  batsman. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  be  bent  or  curved. 
"  In  the  third  it  curvet  backward  In  the  same  degree.' 

—Oven  :  Train.  Brit.  Auoc.  lltiwj. 

Curved,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [CURVE,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Bent  so  as  to  constitute  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  as  the  fruit  of  Astragalus  hamosus, 
Medicago  falcata,  tic.     (Lindley.) 

curved-pump,  *.  One  in  which  the 
piston  reciprocates  in  an  arc. 

* curv'-e'd-ne'ss,  ».  [Eng.  curved;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  curved ;  curvature. 

"There  i»  »l»o  a  cunedn*u,  which  may  be  reduced 
to  a  fracture."—  Witeman :  .Surgery,  bk.  vtl.,  cb.  i. 

Curv-Sm-bry'-e'-flB,  s.pl.  [Lat.  curvus  = 
curved,  and  Mod.  Lat.  embryo;  Gr.  ep/Spvoi/ 
(m&ruon).]  [EMBRYO.] 

Bot. :  The  second  of  two  sub-orders  of  80- 
lanaceee,  in  the  classification  of  that  order 
proposed  by  Mr.  Miers.  The  first  is  the  Rec- 
tembryeae,  in  which  the  embryo  is  straight; 
in  the  second,  Curvembryese,  as  the  name  im- 


ports, it  is  curved.  These  sub-orders  are  not 
adopted  by  Lindley,  who  simply  divides  the 
Solanaceae  into  thirteen  tribes. 

Cur-vSt',   *  cor-vet,  *.      [Ital.  corvetta  =  a 
curvet,  a  leap  ;  corvettare  =  to  curvet,  or  leap  ; 
O.  Ital.  couare  =  to  bow,  bend,  curve ;  Lat. 
curvo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  &a  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  frolic,  a  prank. 

IL  Manege:  A  particular  leap  of  a  horse, 
when  he  raises  both  his  fore  legs  at  once, 
equally  advanced  ;  and,  as  his  fore  legs  are 
falling,  he  raises  his  hind  legs,  so  that  all 
four  legs  are  off  the  ground  at  once. 

"  Which  should  sustain  the  bound  aud  high  curvet 
Of  Han's  fiery  steed."      SHaketp. :  All'i  Well,  U.  3. 

cur-vef ,  v.t.  &  t.    [CURVET,  *.] 
A.  Intransitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  To  leap,  to  bound. 

"  Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get, 
Bo  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet." 

Drai/ton :  Court  of  fairy. 

2.  fig. :  To  frolic,  to  frisk,  to  prank. 

"  Cry  holla  I  to  thy  tongue,  1  prithee,  it  curvett  un- 
seaaonably."— Shakesp. :  At  You,  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

II.  Manege. :  To  perform  a  curvet. 

"  But  would  you  sell  or  slay  your  hone 
For  bounding  and  curvetting  in  his  course?  " 
Cowper:  Table  Talk,  804,  305. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  perform  a  cur- 
vet ;  to  make  to  spring  or  leap  up. 

"The  upright  leaden  spout   curvetting   its   liquid 
filament  into  it"— Aandor. 

*  cur-vett,  s.    [CURVET,  ».] 

t  cur-vet'-tlng,  pr.par.,a.,&s.    [CURVET,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  performing  a  curvet ; 
frisking,  frolicking,  prancing. 

t  cur-vi-ca'u-date,  a.    [Lat.  curvus  =  bent, 
and  niwla  =  the  tail.  ] 
Zool. :  Having  the  tail  curved  ;  curve-tailed. 

t  CUr-vi-COS'-tate,  a.     [Lat.  curvus  =  bent, 
and  costatus  =•  having  ribs  ;  from  costa  =  a  rib.] 
Bot. :  Having  bent  ribs. 

t  cur-vi-den'-tate,  a.    [Lat.  curvus  =  bent, 
arid  dentatus  =  toothed.]    [DENTATE.] 
Bot.  :  Having  curved  teeth. 

t  eur-vi-fd'-ll-ate,  a.  [Lat.  curvus  =  bent, 
and  foliatus  =  leaved. ]  [Fou ATE.] 

Bot. :  Having  leaves  curved  or  bent  back- 
wards ;  having  revolute  leaves. 

*  curv'-i-form,  a.     [Lat.  curvus  =  curved, 

bent,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  a 
curved  or  bent  form. 

*curV-I-fy,  *  curv'-I-f  ie,  v.t.  [Eng.  curve; 
-fy.]  To  curl. 

"  Irons  to  cunifle  your  flaxen  locks." 

Jordan :  Heath  Diuected  (1649). 

curv-I-Un'-e-ad,  s.  [Lat.  curv(us)=  curved, 
bent,  and  linen  =  a  line.]  A  draughting-in- 
strument  used  in  describing  irregular  curves. 
The  various  shapes  of  its  marginal  outline 
enable  it  to  be  fitted  into  position,  so  as  to 
project  or  transcribe  the  curve  required.  M. 
Desalier,  of  Paris,  invented  a  machine  for 
generating  the  curves  and  marking  out  the 
patterns.  It  is  capable  of  making  1,200  varie- 
ties of  curves. 

t  CUT-vI-lIn'-e'-al,  a.  [Lat  curv(us)  =  bent, 
and  linealis  —  consisting  of  lines  ;  lineal] 
The  same  as  CURVILINEAR  (q.v.). 

CUr-vJ-lIn'-^-ar,  a.  [Lat.  cury(us)  =  bent, 
and  linearis  =  linear.]  Consisting  of  curved 
as  distinguished  from  straight  lines ;  curvi- 
lineal. 

t  cur-vi-ner'-vate,  a.  [Lat.  curv(us)  =  bent, 
and  nervus  =  a  sinew,  a  tendon,  a  nerve.]  The 
same  as  CURVINERVED  (q.  v.). 

cur-vl-nerved',  a.   [Lat.  «m<iw)=bent,  and 
Eng.  nerved.] 
Bot. :  Curve-nerved  (q.v.).     The  same  also 

as  CONVEROATE-NERVOSE  (q.  V.). 

CUTV'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  g.    [CoRVE,  «.] 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 
•  1.  The  act  of  bending  or  crooking  ;curvatuwu 

2.  The  state  of  being  curved  or  bent  ;  cur- 
vature. 

8.  A  curve,  a  bend,  a  winding. 

t  cur-vl-ro's'-tral,  a.  [Lat.  curvus  —  bent, 
and  rostralis  =  pertaining  to  the  rostrse,  but 
here  used  for  pertaining  to  the  beak.] 

Entom.,  Bot.,  &c.:  Having  a  curved  beak, 
snout,  or  proboscis. 

*  cur-vi-aer'-I-al,  a.    [Lat.  curvus  —  curved, 
and  Eng.  serial  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  An  epithet  applied  by  Bravais  to 
cases  in  which  the  leaves,  instead  of  being 
placed  directly  over  others  in  a  straight  series, 
are  disposed  in  an  infinite  curve.  (Balfour: 
Outlines  of  Bot.,  p.  76.) 

*  CUrv'-I-t^,  s.     [Fr.  curvite,  from  Lat.  cur- 

vitas;  curvus  =  curved,  crooked.]    A  curving, 
a  bending,  an  inflection  ;  curvature. 

".  .  .  give  a  greater  curvity  to  the  posture  of  the 
ossicles.  —Bolder  :  On  Speech. 

curv'-d-graph,  s.  [Lat.  curvus  =  curved, 
bent  ;  Gr.  ypd^ta  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  de- 
scribe.) An  instrument  for  drawing  a  curve 
without  reference  to  the  centre.  It  is  usually 
an  elastic  strip,  which  is  adjustable  to  a  given 
curve,  and  serves  to  transfer  the  latter  to 
another  plat  or  another  place  on  the  plat. 
[ARCOGRAPH,  CYCLOORAPH.] 

*  CUS,  *  cuss,  s.    [Kiss,  s.] 

*  cus,  *  cussen,  v.t.    [Kiss,  v.] 

*  cusche,  *  cusse,  s.    [CUISSE.] 

cus'  co,  s.  [From  Cuzco  in  Lower  Pern, 
whence  the  bark  is  obtained.] 

cusco-bark,  s.  A  kind  of  Cinchona 
bark,  exported  from  Arequipa.  It  is  of  use 
in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fevers  and  in 
low  typhoid  states  of  the  system. 

cusco  china,  s.  The  same  as  CUSCO- 
BARK  (q.v.). 

cus-cfin'-I-dlne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  cuscon(ine); 
Gr.  tlios  (eiilos)  =  appearance,  and  suff.  -int 


Chem.  :  An  amorphous  alkaloid  accompany. 
ing  cusconine. 

cus  -co-nine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  cusco;  -int.} 

Chem,.  :  An  alkaloid,  CjaHjgNjjC^,  obtained 
from  Cusco  cinchona  bark.  It  occurs  along 
with  aricine.  Barks  containing  these  alkaloids 
give  off  brown  vapours  when  heated,  while 
those  containing  quinine  give  off  red  vapours. 
[CINCHONA  BARK.]  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
comminuted  cusco-bark  is  supersaturated 
with  soda  and  shaken  with  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  liquid  is  agitated  with  acetid  acid, 
which  takes  upthe  greater  partof  the  alkaloids. 
The  acetic  solution  is  partly  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  which  throws  down  aricine  acetate, 
and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  which  pre- 
cipitates cusconine  as  sulphate,  from  which 
cusconine  can  be  obtained  as  an  amorphous 
precipitate,  which  can  be  recrystallized  from 
alcohol  in  large  white  laminae.  It  is  a  weak 
base,  forming  salts.  Cusconine  gives,  when 
added  to  a  warm  solution  of  ammonium 
molybdate,  a  dark  blue  colour,  changing  to 
olive-green  when  heated,  and  again  turning 
blue  as  the  liquid  cools.  (Watts:  Diet.  C/iero.) 

cus   cus,  s.    [Latinised  from  the  native  name.] 

Zoology  : 

1.  A  genus  of  small  arboreal  marsupials 
from  Australia  and  the  Papuan  Islands,  with 
several  species  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  cat. 

t  2.  A  phalanger  (q.v.). 

CUS-CU'-ta,  s.  [Sp.  cuscuta  ;  Fr.  cuscute  ;  Ital. 
cuscuta,  cussuta  ;  Dan.  kaskute  ;  all  generally 
believed  to  be  from  Arab,  cochout,  keshut  = 
dodder,  or  rather  one  of  the  names  of  dodder, 
the  common  one  in  that  language  being 
aftlmum.  Hooker  &  Arnott  suggest  as  an 
alternative  etymology  Heb.  r^n  (fhhuts)  =  to 
bend,  to  surround.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Cuscutaceae.  The 
calyx  is  four  to  five-cleft  ;  the  corolla  cam- 
panulate,  four  to  flve-lobed,  the  tube  some- 
times, though  rarely,  with  internal  scales; 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit* 
«r,  wore,  wflf,  work,  whp,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    to,  09  =  $.    cy  -  a.    qu  =  kw« 
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styles  two  ;  ovary  two-celled,  with  two  ovules 
in  each ;  capsule  two-celled,  bursting  all 
round.  The  species  are  plants,  with  long  fili- 
form twining  steins.  The  common  species  is 
Cuscuta  europmi,  with  red  sterns  and  pale 
yellowish-rose  flowers.  It  is  found  in  Eng- 
land ou  nettles,  thistles,  &c.,  but  is  not 
very  common.  C.  Epithymum  (Lesser  Dodder), 
which  has  white  flowers,  te  found  on  furze, 
heath,  and  thyme.  It  may  be  seen  on  common 
heath,  Calluna  vulgaris,  in  Epping  Forest, 
between  Loughton  and  High  Beech.  There 
are  other  species  in  England,  but  naturalised 
rather  than  gennine  natives.  C.  racemosa  is 
used  in  Brazilian  pharmacy. 

Cus-cu-ta'-ce-ae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cuscut(a), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Boi. :  An  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens,  alli- 
ance Solanales.  It  consists  of  leafless  climb- 
ing colourless  parasites,  with  the  flowers  in 
dense  clusters  ;  calyx  inferior,  persistent,  four 
to  five-parted,  imbricated  in  aestivation  ;  limb 
of  the  corolla  four  to  five-cleft,  having  scales 
alternating  with  the  segments  ;  stamens  five, 
free  ;  ovary  two-celled,  each  with  two  ovules  ; 
styles  two  or  none ;  stigmas  two ;  placentae 
bastil ;  fruit  capsular  or  baccate,  two-celled; 
cells  one  to  two-seeded ;  embryo  spiral.  Found 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  l>oth  hemispheres 
as  twining  parasites.  In  1844  Lindley  enu- 
merated two  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  at  fifty. 

3ush  at,  *  cnsch-ette,  s.  [A.S.  cusceote, 
cuscote,  cusntte.]  The  Ringdove,  Cohtmba 
palumbus,  the  largest  of  the  wild  pigeons  in 
Britain. 

"  No  !  do  not  scorn,  although  its  hoarser  note 
Scarce  with  the  cusfuit'.i  homely  song  can  vie." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  (Introd.). 

cushat-  dove,  s.  The  ringdove,  or  queest 
(Coltimba  palumbus).  Yarrell  gives  the  name 
woodpigeon  to  that  species,  but  the  "  English 
Cyclopaedia  "  makes  this  another  name  for  the 
Stock-dove  (Columba  oznas). 

"  Fair  Margaret,  through  the  hazel-grove. 
Flew  like  the  startled ciuhat-dorr. 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  .Vinttrtl,  ii.  34. 

Cush  -ew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
A  native  American  word(?).J 

Ornith. :  A  large  bird,  Ourax  pauxi,  of  the 
family  Cracidae  or  Curassows,  and  itself  some- 
times called  the  Galeated  Curassow.  The  bill 
is  bright  red,  surmounted  by  a  protuberance 
of  a  livid  slate  colour  ;  the  feathers  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  of  a  rich  black  colour  and 
velvety  texture  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  body 
brilliant  black,  with  green  reflections ;  the 
abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts  white ;  legs 
red,  claws  yellow.  The  bird,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hen  turkey,  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 
It  is  gregarious,  and  builds  its  nest  on  the 
ground. 

cashew  bird,  s.  The  same  as  CUSHEW 
(q.v.). 

*  cush-le-neel,  s.    [COCHINEAL.] 

cush  -ion.  *  culschun,  *  cusheon. 
*  cushin,  *  cuysshen,  *  -joyschun, 
quysshen,  s.  [O.  Fr.  coissin;  Fr.  coussin  ; 
Ital.  yuscino ;  Sp.  coxin ;  Port,  coxim;  Ger. 
Jcussen,  from  Low  Lat.  *  culcitinum,  dimin.  of 
Lat.  culcita=  a  cushion,  a  pillow.  The  modes 
of  spelling  this  word  in  Mid.  Eng.  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  :  over  five  hundred  have 
been  counted.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  A  pillow  or  soft  padded  seat  for  a 
chair,  &c.  ;  a  bag  or  case  stuffed  with  feathers, 
wool,  or  other  soft  material,  and  used  as  a 
seat. 

"  So  saying,  he  led  .Eneas  by  the  hand. 
And  placed  him  oil  a  cushion  stuffed  with  leaves.* 
Covper:  Virgil t  jfneid,  viii.  411,  OS. 
*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Ease,  peace. 

"  From  the  casque  to  the  cushion.- 

Shakesp. :  Coriolania,  Iv.  7. 

2.  The  seat  of  justice. 

'THeJhecaine  the  cushion  exceedingly  welL"— North  : 
Lift  of  Lord  Guil/ord,  L  14. 

B,  Technically: 

1.  Billiards :  The  side  or  edge  of  a  billiard- 
table,  which  causes  the  balls  to  rebound.    The 
cushions    of    billiard   tables    were   formerly 
padded,  but  are  now  formed  of  solid  india- 
rubber. 

2.  Engrav. :  A  flat  leathern  bag  filled  with 
pounce  and  supporting  the  plate. 


3.  Gild.  :  The   pad   on    which    the   gilder 
spreads  his  gold-leaf,  and  from  which  he  takes 
it  by  a  earners-hair  tool  called  a  tip. 

4.  Lace-manvf.  :  The  pillew  of  a  bone-lace 
maker.    [LACE.] 

5.  Elect.  :   The  rubber  smeared  with  amal- 
gam, the  friction  of  which  against  the  glass 
cylinder   or  disc  causes  the  electrical  exci- 
tation. 

6.  Architecture  : 

(1)  The  impost-stone  on  a  pier  ;  a  coussinet. 

(2)  A  capital  of  a  column  so  sculptured  as 
to  resemble  a  cushion  pressed  down  by  the 
weight  of  its  entablature. 

(3)  The  Norman  capital,    consisting  of  a 
cube  with  the  lower  extremities  rounded  otf. 

7.  Steam-engine:  A  body  of  steam  at  the 
end  of  a  cylinder  to  receive  the  impact  of  the 
piston.    This  is  accomplished  by  closing  the 
eduction-port  a  little  before  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  or  by  opening  the  induction-port  on 
the  same  side  of  the  piston,  a  little  before  the 
end  of  the  stroke.    (Knight.) 

8.  Customs  :  A  kind  of  dance  formerly  very 
common  at  weddings.     [CUSHION-DANCE.] 

*  9.  Archery  :  The  mark  at  which  archers 
shot.    [C.  I.] 

"  To  be  beside  the  cushion.  Scopum  non  attingere  ;  A 
Kopo  aberrare."—  Coles  :  Latin  Diet. 

C.  Special  phrases  £  compounds  : 

*  I.  Phrases  : 

1.  To  hit  or  miss  the  cushion  :  To  hit  or  miss 
the  point.    [B.  9.] 

"  Alas,  good  man,  thou  now  begiii'st  to  rave, 
Thy  wits  do  err,  and  mits  the  cushion  quite." 

Drayton  :  Eclog.  vii. 

2.  To  be  beside  the  cushion  :  To  be  mistaken, 
to  be  deceived.    [B.  9.] 

"...  I  tell  thee,  Ned.  thou  an  quite  brtide  the 
cushion"—  The  Woman  turn'd  Bully  (167$. 

3.  To  set,  place,  or  put  beside  the  cushion  :  To 
lay  or  set  aside  ;  to  pass  over  ;  to  lay  or  put 
on  the  shelf. 

"Thus  is  he  ttt  betide  the  cushion,  for  his  sincerity 
and  forwardness  in  the  good  cause."—  Spaldiny,  i.  201. 
II.  Compounds  : 

1.  Lady's    cushion,    Ladies'    cushion,    Our 
Ladies'  cushion  : 

(1)  Gen.  :  Armeria  maritima. 

(2)  Locally:    (a)  Saxifraga   hypnoides  ;   \2) 
Chrysoplenium   oppositifolium  ;   (3)  Lotus  cor- 
niculatus.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

2.  Sea  cushion  :  Armeria  maritima. 

cushion  capital,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  same  as  CUSHION,  s.  B.  6  (3). 

cushion  -dance,  s.  An  old-fashioned 
dance  of  a  rather  free  character,  used  chiefly, 
it  would  appear,  at  weddings.  In  it  each 
woman  selected  her  partner  by  placing  a 
cushion  before  him.  But  by  some  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  corruption  of  cussing-dance  = 
kissing-dance. 

"  I  have,  ere  now,  deserved  a  cushion  :  call  for  the 

CHthion-danct."—ffeyv>ood  :  Woman  killed  vith  Pauion 

(1600).     (.fares.} 

*  cushion-lord,  s. 

1.  A  lord  made  by  favour,  and  not  for  good 
service. 

2.  An  effeminate  person. 
cushion-rafter,  s. 

Carp.  :  An  auxiliary  rafter  beneath  a  prin- 
cipal one,  to  sustain  a  great  strain.  (Knight.) 

cushion-stitch,  s. 

Embroid.  :  A  flat  embroidery  stitch  largely 
employed  to  fill  in  backgrounds  in  old  needle- 
work, especially  in  Church  embroidery.  It  is 
a  variety  of  satin-stitch  (q.v.).  (Diet,  of  Needle- 
work.) 

cush  -ion,  r.t.    [CUSHION,  «.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
t  L  Literally  : 

1.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  cushions. 

2.  To  seat  or  place  on  cushions. 

"  Many,  who  are  cuth'onrd  upon  thrones,  would  have 
remained  in  obscurity."  —  Bolingbrnke  :  On  Parties. 

3.  To  cover  or  conceal,  as  with  a  cushion. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  To  put  aside,  to  suppress. 


B.  Billiards  :  To  place  or  leave  a  ball  close 
up  to  the  cushion. 

CUSh'-ioned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CUSHION,  ».] 
1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb). 


t  2.  Bot. :  Flattened  or  somewhat  convex ; 
pulvlnate. 

3.  Billiards:  Used  of  a  player  when  hia 
ball  is  left  resting  against  the  cushion ;  also 
of  a  ball  so  placed. 

*  cush  -ion-et,  *  coshionet,  *  cushonet, 

s.    [Eng.  cushion;  dimin.  sutf.  -et.] 
L  A  little  cushion. 

"  Upon  these  pretty  'cuthionett  did  lie 
Ten  thuu&aud  beauties,  .  .  ." 

Beaumont :  Ptyche,  vi.  XML 

2.  A  casket. 

"...  she  had  afterwards  put  the  Utter  letter 
in  her  bosuine.  and  the  first  in  her  coshiuntt,  .  .  .  — 
Uoweli  :  familiar  Letter*  (16SO). 

cush  -ion- Ing,  pr.  par. ,  a. ,  &  s.   [CUSHION,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (Se* 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

Of  steam :  The  gradual  stoppage  of  the  piston 
in  a  steam-engine  by  the  resistance  of  a  small 
quantity  of  steam  left  in  the  cylinder. 

*  cush'-ion-y,  a.     [Eng.  cushion;  -y.]    Flat 
and  bulging. 

"A  bow-legged  character  with  a  flat  and  ruthiottf 
nose,  .  .  ."—Uidunt :  Uncom.  Traveller,  ch.  x. 

*  cus'-ing,   *  cus'-yng,  s.      [A   shortened 
form  of  accusing  (q.v.;.]     An  accusing,  an 


accusation 

•  Him  selff  beg 


i  sair  cutyng  to  inak." 

Wallace,  vt  3W. 


*  cus'-kln,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  drinking- 
cup. 

cusp,  *  cuspe,  s.    [Lat  cuspis  =  a  point.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  point. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  An  ornament  in  stonework  of  the 
Gothic  order.  In  consists  of  projecting  points, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  curves,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  the  peculiar  foliation,  feather- 
ing, tracery,  arching,  and  panels  of  the  order. 
The  term  was  first  applied  by  Sir  James  Hall 
in  his  Essay  on  the  "  Origin  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture." 

"  Cusp  [is]  a  point  formed  by  two  parts  of  a  curve 
meeting  ;  hence  a  plied  to  the  projecting  point* 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  small  arches  or  foils,  in 
foil-arches  on  .tracery.  .  .  In  the  Romanesque  and 
Nor  man  styles  the  cusp  is  often  ornamented  with* 
small  cylinder." — Glossary  of  ArcJMecturt. 

*  2.  Astrol. :    "  The  entrance  of  any  house, 
or  first  beginning,  which  is  the  line  whereon 
the  figure  and  degree  of  the  zodiac  is  placed, 
as   you   find   it   in   the    table    of  houses." 
(Philips.) 

'Til  find  the  cuspe,  and  Alfridaria." 

Albumuzar  (Oodsley),  O.  PI.,  vii.  17L 

*  3.  Astron. :  A  term  used  to  express  the 
points  or  horns  of  the  moon  or  other  luminary. 
(Harris.) 

*  4.  Math. :  A  term  used  where  two  branches 
of  the  same  or  of  different  curves  appear  to 
end  in  a  point. 

5.  Comp.  Anat. :  The  prominence  in  the 
molar  teeth. 

"  It  occupies  half  the  length  of  the  crown  in  the 
larger  molars,  and  is  preceded  by  an  elevated  conic 
ciup."—  Trans.  Amer.  Fhilot.  Soc.  (1873),  vol.  xiii.  p.  SOL 

eus:-par'-i-a,  s.     [Lat.   cusf>(is)  —  a.  point,  a 
spike,  and  fern.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  plants,  now  made  a 
synonym  of  Galipea  (q.v.).  [CuspABnuc.] 

cuspar ia -bark,  s. 

Pharm. :  Cuspariee  cortex.  The  bark  of 
Galipea  cusparia,  order  Rutacea,  Angustura- 
bark  tree  growing  in  tropical  South  America. 
It  is  imported  in  straight  pieces,  more  or  less 
incurved  at  the  sides,  from  half  a  line  to  a  line 
in  thickness,  pared  away  at  the  edges,  epider- 
mis mottled-brown  or  yellowish-grey,  inner 
surface  yellowish-brown,  flaky,  breaks  with  a 
short  fracture  ;  the  taste  is  bitter  and  slightly 
aromatic.  The  cut  surface  examined  with  a 
lens  usually  exhibits  numerous  white  points 
or  minute  lines.  The  inner  surface  touched 
with  nitric  acid  does  not  become  blood-red, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  Strychnos  nux 
vomica,  or  false  Angustura  bark.  Cusparia 
bark  is  used  to  prepare  Infusum  cusparice.  It 
is  an  aromatic  stomachic,  given  in  cases  of 
atonic  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery, 
also  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases. 

cus-par'-I-S-w,  s.  pL    [Mod.  Lat  cusparUa), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoi.} 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Rutaceae,  the  type  Cuspari* 
(q.v.). 


boil,  boy;  pout,  joltl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  911  in.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,     -inc. 
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CUS  -par-Ine,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  cuspar(ia) ;  Eng. 
8Uff.  -ine.] 

Chem. :   A  crystalline  substance  contained 
in  cusparia  bark.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

t  cus'-pa-te'd,  a.    [Lat.  cwsp(i*)=a  point,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ated.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  CUSPIDATED  (q.v.). 

Cusped, 'i.    [Eng.  cusp;  -td.]    Furnished  with 
'  a  cusp  ;  cuspidal. 


WINDOW   WITH   CCSPED   MOULDINGS. 

t  CUS'-pfd-al,  a.  [Lat,  cuspis  (genit.  cuspidin) 
=  a  point,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Ending  in 
a  point. 

cus  pid  ate,  *  cus  pi  da  ted,  o.     [Lat. 

cusjtidatus  =  made  pointed,  pa.  par.  of  cuspido 
=  to  make  pointed.] 

1.  Zool.  :    Fur  lished    with    small    pointed 
eminences  or  cusps.    [CUSPIDATE  TEETH.] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Tapering  gradually  into  a  rigid  point. 

"The  medium  vein  .  .  .  at  times  ends  in  a  free  point 
or  cuiint,  and  then  becomes  cutpidatt."  —  Bal/our: 
Botany.  S  372. 

(2)  Abruptly  acuminate,  as  the  leaf  of  many 
Bubi.    (Liudley.) 

cuspidate  teeth, .--.  pi 

Anat. :  A  name  applied  to  the  canine  teeth 
In  the  human  jaw,  of  which  there  are  four, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  two  incisors  above 
and  below.  There  is  a  single  central  point  or 
cusp  on  the  crown  of  these  canines,  whence 
the  term  cuspidate  has  been  derived.  The 
cusp  is  invariably  worn  away  by  use.  (Quain.) 

cus'  pi-dor,  ,.    A  spittoon. 

Cus  pis,  s.    [Lat.]    A  point,  a  tip. 

"The  multiplied  cutpii  of  the  con*  .  .  ."—More 
If otet  on  Pitch  ,  p.  425. 

*cuss,  s.    [Kiss,  s.l 
•cussen,  v.t.    [Kiss,  ».] 

•  cus  ser,  *  cuis-ser,  s.  [COURSER.]  A  stal- 
lion. (Scotch.) 

cus'  so,  s.  [An  \oyssinian  word.]  The  same 
as  CABorz(q.v.X  [BRAYERA.] 

•cast,  pret.  &  pa,,  par.    [Kiss,  v.] 

•oust,  "cuute,  s.  [A.8.  cyst;  O.8.  kust ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  vhmt.]  A  custom,  a  habit. 

"  Svulcbe  weoren  his  cutlet"— Layaman,  it.  414. 

cus  tar d,  'crus  tade,  *  cus  tade.  s. 
[According  to  Skeat  a  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng. 
crustade,  a  general  name  for  pies  made  with 
crust ;  from  O.  Fr.  croustade  =  a  pasty,  crust. 
Cf.  Ital.  "crostata  =  a  kind  of  pie  or  tarte  with 
a  crust ;  also  the  paste,  crust,  or  cofflu  of  a 
pie "  (Florio) :  from  Lat.  crustatus,  pa.  par.  of 
crusto  =  to  encrust.] 
*  1.  A  pie,  a  pasty. 

"  Ciiitiintf.  cheke  them  Incbe  square."—  W.  de  Word* : 
Booke  of  Kerut/nge,  in  Babeet  Book,  p.  159. 

2.  A  dish  made  of  eggs,  milk,  and  sugar, 
and  baked  or  boiled. 

custard-apple,  .•-•.  [So  called  because 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit  in  the  typical  species  is 
about  the  consistence  of  custard.] 

1.  A  species  of  Anona,  A.  retteulata.    It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  but  is  cultivated  in 
India  and  the  adjacent    countries.      It   has 
yellow  pulp.      It  is  eaten,  but  is  not  so  much 
prized  as  some  other  species  of  the  genus.     It 
is  large,  dark-brown  in  colour,  and  netted  all 
over. 

2.  The  genus  Anona  (q.v.). 


•custard-coffin,  ' custard  coffen,  s. 

The  raised  crust  of  a  pasty  or  pie.     [COFFIN.  ] 

"  Why.  thou  say' at  true  :  it  U)  a  paltry  cap. 
A  cuttard-cnffln.  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie. 

ShoJcetp. :  Taming  of  the  $frrew,  Iv.  3. 

*  cus-ti,  a.    [A.S.  cystig  =  good,  liberal,  excel- 
lent ;  O.  H;  Ger.  chustig ;    M.  H.  Ger.  kustig.  ] 
Excellent,  preeminent,  liberal. 

"Cniht  he  was  «witbe  strong,  keue  and  cutti."— 
Layamon,  1.  271. 

*CUS'-til,  s.  [O.Fr.  covstel,  coutil ;  Lat.  euUd- 
lus.]  A  knife,  a  dagger. 

"  Daggers,  custili,  and  other  basyelardes."— Engliih 
GUdi,  p.  427. 

*  cus   ti-nesse,  x.  [A.S.cystignes.]  Liberality. 

"  Largitas,  that  is  autineue  on  Euglise."  —  O.  E. 
nomiliet,  p.  10S. 

ciis'  toe,  cus  tock,  s.  [CASTACK,  CASTOCK.] 
A  cabbage-stalk. 

"  An'  gif  the  cuitoc't  sweet  or  sour, 
Wi'  Joctelegs  they  tiwte  them." 

fiurnt:  Halloween. 

*  cus  tode,    *  cus  to  dee ,    s.      [Lat.  custos 
(genit.  eustodis)  =  a  guard,  a  guardian.] 

IM.W  :  One  to  whom  the  custody  or  guardian- 
ship of  anything  has  been  committed  ;  a  cus- 
todian, a  guardian. 

"  The  religions  earnestness  of  the  young  cuttode."— 
Cornhill  Mag.. Oct.  1881,  p.  446. 

CUS-to'-dl-a,  s.     [Lat.  a  guard-house ;  from 
eustos  (genit"  eustodis)  =  a  guard.] 
Ecclesiastical : 

1.  The  shrine  in  which  the  host  is  carried 
in  solemn  processions  ;  a  custodial. 

2.  The  shrine   in  which  the  relics  of  any 
saint  are  carried  in  a  procession. 

*  cus-to'-dl-al,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cus- 

todia ;  from  custos  (genit.  eustodis)  —  a  guard.] 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Pertaining  to  custody  or  guar- 
dianship. 

"...  for  the  cuttodial  charges  and  government 
thereof,  .  .  ."—Lett,  to  the  Bp.  of  Rodwtter  (17V2),  p.  z. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Eccl. :  A  custodia. 

"The  priest  then  took  the  cuttwKnl,  and  showed 
tbe  patient  the  Corput  Domini  within."— C.  Reade : 
dottier  and  the  Hearth,  ch.  Ixii. 

cus  to  di  am,  s.  [Accus.  sing,  of  Lat.  cus- 
todia =  watching,  ward,  guard,  or  care.] 
Custody. 

If  Custodiam  lease : 

Law :  A  grant  from  the  crown  under  the 
Exchequer  seal,  by  which  the  custody  of  lands, 
Ac.,  seized  in  the  king's  hands  is  demised  or 
committed  to  some  person,  or  custodee,  or 
lessee  thereof.  (Wharton.) 

eiis-to'-di-an,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  custody ;  -an.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  who  has  the  custody, 
keeping,  or  guardianship  of  anything. 

"...  the  Ministry,  the  custodian  of  the  national 
power,  .  .  ."—Tima,  Nov.  16th,  1877. 

B.  .4s  adjective : 

Law :  Given  in  charge,  trust,  or  keeping. 

CuS-to'-dl-an-Bhlp,  s.  [Eng.  custodian; 
-ship.]  The  office,  position  or  duty  of  a  custo- 
dian or  guardian. 

*  CUS-t6'-dl-er,  s.      [Low  Lat.  custodiarius ; 
from  Lat.  custodia,  from  custos.]    A  custodian, 
a  guardian,  a  keeper,  a  depository. 

"  Now  he  kad  become,  he  knew  not  why  or  where- 
fore, or  to  what  extent,  the  cuitodier,  as  the  Scottish 
phrase  Is,  of  some  important  state  secret,  .  .  ."—Scott  : 
Abbot,  ch.  xlx. 

cus'-to-dy;   *  cus'-ti-dle,  *cus-to-dye 

*.     [Lat.  custodia,  from  n<stos  (genit.  eustodis) 
=  a  guard.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A   keeping  guard,   charge,  or  guardian- 
ship. 


*3.  Defence,   security,  protection,    preser- 
vation. 


4.  Imprisonment,  restraint  of  liberty. 

"  What  peace  will  he  given 
To  us  enslav'd,  but  cuitmlj/  severe." 

Hilton  :  /'.  /,.,  ii.,  3S3,  SB. 

II.  TMW  :  The  charge  or  en  re  of  a  constable 
or  other  legally-authorised  officer,  to  be  kept 
in  detention  until  some  accusation  has  been 
determined  or  offence  purged. 


"Warrants  had  been  out  against  him.  and  he  had 
been  taken  into  cuttodf,  .  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Uitt.  Bug., 
ch.  xv. 

ciis' -torn,  *  cos-torn,  *  cos  tome,  *  cos- 
toum,  *  cos  tume.  *  cus  tume,  *  kus- 
tume,  s.  [O.  Fr.  costume,  custume  ;  Fr.  cou- 
tume ;  Ital.  costume,  costuma ;  Port,  costume ; 
Low  Lat.  costuma,  from  an  assumed  pi.  form, 
consuetumina,  from  consuetumen  =  a  custom, 
from  consuetus,  pa.  par.  of  mnsuesco  =  to 
accustom  ;  inchoative  form  of  consueo  =  to  be 
accustomed  :  am  =  cum  =  with,  together, 
fully,  and  sueo  —  to  be  accustomed.  Custom 
is  thus  a  doublet  of  costume  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  habitual  or  common  use  or  practice  ; 
a  regular  habit. 

"And  the  priest's  ctutom  with  the  people  was,  that 
when  any  man  offered  sacrifice,  the  priest's  servant 
came,  while  the  flesh  was  in  seething,  with  a  flesh- 
hook  of  three  teeth  in  his  hands."—!  Sam.  11.  13. 

*  2.  Frequent  occurrence. 

"  Such  things  .  .  .  are  tricks  of  custom."— Shaketp. : 
Othello,  iii.  3. 

3.  An  established  manner,  usage,  practice, 
or  fashion. 

"...  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  after  the  custom  at 
the  feast."-£u*e  ii.  42. 

4.  Familiarity,  use,  habit,  fashion. 

"  Custom,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  seldom  fail* 
to  make  them  worship." — Locke. 

5.  The  practice  of  buying  from  or  dealing 
with  certain  persons  ;  a  frequenting  or  apply- 
ing to  for  goods,  &c. 

"  You  say  he  is  assiduous  in  his  calling,  and  is  he  not 
grown  rich  by  it  ?  Let  him  have  your  cuttom  but  not 
your  votes." — Additon. 

t 6.  Application  from  buyers. 
»  7.  Tribute,  toll,  duty. 

".  .  .  of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  tak* 
cuttom  or  tribute?  .  .  ."—Matt,  xvii.25. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  :   The  duty  imposed  by  law  on 
merchandise    imported    or    exported.      The 
management  of  the  Customs  is  an  important 
department  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service. 

"They  complain  that  it  Is  made  penal  In  an  officer 
of  the  cuitaint  to  oixm  a  box  of  books  from  abroad, 
except  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  censors  of  the 
press."— Sfacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Law :  The  common  or  unwritten  law  (lex 
non  scripta)  of  the  country  ;  a  law  or  right 
not  written  but  established  by  use  from  time 
immemorial,  and  daily  practised. 

If  Custom  is  either  general  or  particular; 
general,  that  which  is  current  through  any 
land  ;  particular  or  local  is  that  which  belongs 
to  this  or  that  county  ;  as  gavel- kind  to  Kent ; 
or  this  or  that  lordship,  city,  or  town.  Custom 
differs  from  prescription;  for  custom  is  com- 
mon to  more,  and  prescription  is  particular  to 
this  or  that  man  ;  prescription  may  be  for  a 
far  shorter  time  than  custom. 

f  Blair  thus  distinguishes  custom  from 
habit :  "  Custom  respects  the  action  ;  habit  the 
actor.  By  custom  we  mean  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  act ;  by  habit  the  effect 
which  that  repetition  produces  on  the  mind 
or  body.  By  the  custom  of  walking  often  in 
the  streets  one  acquires  the  habit  of  idle- 
ness." (Blair :  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettrtt, 
1817,  vol.  i.,  p.  228.) 

T  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
custom  and  habit :  "  Custom  is  a  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  act ;  habit  the  effect  of  such 
repetition  ;  the  custom  of  rising  early  in  the 
morning  is  conducive  to  the  health,  and  may 
in  a  short  time  become  such  a  habit  as  to 
render  it  no  less  agreeable  than  it  is  useful. 
Custom  supposes  an  act  of  the  will ;  habit  im- 
plies an  involuntary  movement :  a  custom  is 
followed ;  a  habit  is  acquired  :  whoever  follows 
the  custom  of  imitating  the  look,  tone,  or  ges- 
ture of  another  is  liable  to  get  the  habit  of 
doing  the  same  himself  :  as  habit  is  said  to  be 
second  nature,  it  is  of  importance  to  guard 
against  all  customs  to  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
become  habituated :  the  drunkard  is  formed 
by  the  custom  of  drinking  intemperately,  until 
he  becomes  habituated  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  :  the  profane  swearer  who  accustoms 
himself  in  early  life  to  utter  the  oaths  which 
he  hears  will  find  it  difficult  in  advanced 
years  to  break  himself  of  the  habit  of  swear- 
ing ;  the  love  of  imitation  is  so  powerful  in 
the  human  breast,  that  it  leads  the  major 
part  of  mankind  to  follow  custom  even  in 
ridiculous  things ;  Solomon  refers  to  the 
power  of  habit  when  he  says  'Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go  ;  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it ; '  a  power 
which  cannot  be  employed  too  early  in  the  aid 
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of  virtue  and  religion.  Custom  is  applicable 
to  many  ;  habit  is  confined  to  the  individual  : 
every  nation  has  customs  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
every  individual  has  habits  peculiar  to  his  own 
station  and  circumstances. 

"Customary  and  habitual,  the  epithets  derived 
from  these  words,  admit  of  a  similar  distinc- 
tion :  the  customary  action  is  that  which  is 
repeated  after  the  manner  of  a  custom;  the 
habitual  action  is  that  which  is  done  by  the 
force  of  habit."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Syiwn.) 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  custom, 
fashion,  manner,  and   practice:    "Custom  is 
authoritative ;  it  stands  in  the  place  of  law, 
and  regulates  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  most 
important  concerns  of  life  :  fashion  is  arbi- 
trary and  capricious,  it  decides  in  matters  of 
trifling  import :  manners  are  rational ;  they 
are  the  expression  of  moral  feelings.    Customs 
are  most  prevalent  in  a  barbarous  state  of 
society ;    fashions  rule   most   where    luxury 
has  made  the  greatest  progress  ;  manners  are 
most  distinguishable  in  a  civilised  state  of 
society.    Customs  are  in  their  nature  as  un- 
changeable as  fashions  are  variable  ;  manners 
depend  on  cultivation  and  collateral  circum- 
stances :  customs  die  away  or  are  abolished  ; 
fashions  pass  away,  and  new  ones  take  their 
place ;  manners  are  altered    either  for  the 
better  or  worse  .  .  .  Both  practice  and  custom 
are  general  or  particular,  but  the  former  is 
absolute,  the  latter  relative  ;  the  practice  may 
be  adopted  by  a  number  of  persons  without 
reference  to  each  other  ;  but  a  custom  is  always 
followed  either  by  imitation  or  prescription 
...  it  may  be  the  practice  of  a  person  to  do 
acts  of  charity,  as  the  occasion  requires  ;  but 
when  he  uniformly  does  a  particular  act  of 
charity  at  any  given  period  of  the  year,  it  is 
properly  denominated  his  custom."      (Crakb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(3)  For  the  difference  between  custom  and 
tax,  see  TAX  :   for  that  between  custom  and 
usage,  see  USAGE. 

Tf  Custom  of  Merchants:  The  Lex  mercataria, 
a  particular  system  of  customs  used  only 
among  merchants,  and  relating  to  bills  of 
exchange,  mercantile  contracts,  freight,  insur- 
ance of  merchandise,  &c.,  which,  although 
they  differ  from  the  general  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law,  are  yet  engrafted  into  it,  and  made 
a  part  of  it 

custom  duties,  customs-duties,  s. 

Comm. :  The  same  as  CUSTOM,  s.  II.  T 

custom-house,  s. 

*  1.  The  office  of  a  collector  of  tribute  or 
toll. 

" .  .  .  as  he  passed  by  the  ctatomt-hotae,  he  espyed 
sitting  there  a  certayue  publicane,  called  Matthewe. 
.  .  ."—Udal:  Matthew,  ch.  ix. 

2.  The  house  or  office  where  vessels  are 
entered  and  cleared,  and  where  the  proper 
customs  or  duties  are  paid. 

3.  That   deiiartment    of    the   government 
which  has  to  do  with  the  collection  of  duties. 

H  Custom-house  broker :  A  j>erson  authorised 
to  act  for  others  in  the  entry  and  clearance  of 
vessels,  payment  of  customs,  &c. 

*  custom  -  shrunk,   a.      Having   fewer 
customers  than  usual. 

"  What  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty.  I 
am  cuttom-thrunk." — Shaketp.  :  Meat,  far  Meat.,  i.  2. 

•  cus'-tom,  cus-tume,  v.t.  &  i.   [CUSTOM,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  familiar  with  or  used  to  ;    to 
accnstom. 

2.  To   give,    bring,    or   supply  custom  or 
business  to. 

".  .  .  while  the  winds  blew  the  windmills  wrought, 
and  the  water-mill  was  lew  cuttomed."  —  Bacon: 
Work*,  v.  318. 

3.  To  pay  the  duty  or  custom  on  at  the 
custom-house ;  to  clear. 

"    .  .  all  the  merchants,  with  other  merchandize, 
Are  safe  arriv'd.  and  have  sent  me  to  know, 
Whether  yourself  will  come  and  custom  them." 
Marlom :  Jew  of  Malta,  I  2. 

4.  To   exact    custom    for,    to    subject   to 
taxation. 

"That  na  custumaris  of  burro  wis  cuttumr  ony  salt 
passant)  furth  of  the  realme,  .  .  ."— Aett,  James  r., 
1.V.M,  (ed.  1814),  p  290. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  accustomed. 

"  For  on  a  bridge  he  ontometh  to  fight" 

Speruer :  F.  Q. 

•  cus  -torn -a  ble,  *  cus-tum-a-ble,  o. 

[Eng.  custom ;  -able.  ] 
1.  Customary,  usual,  habitual,  frequent. 


"...  the  cuttomaMe  use  thereof,  .  .  ."—Somiliet, 
bk.  L.  p.  78. 

2.  Subject  or  liable  to  the  payment  of  custom 
or  duty. 

"  Cuttamabli  glides  may  nocht  be  caried  foorth  of 
the  real  me,  .  .  .  —Skene :  Ind.  to  Actt,  s.  T.  Customer*. 

*  cus  torn  a-ble-ness,  s.   [Eng.  customable; 
•ness.] 

L  Frequency,  commonness,  customariness. 

2.  Conformity  to  custom. 

3.  Liability  to  the  payment  of  customs  or 
duty. 

*  cus  -tim-a-bljr,  adv.     [Eng.  customable) ; 
-ly.]      Customarily,    habitually,    frequently, 
commonly. 

"  Works  of  darkness,  not  only  because  they  are  ctu- 
tomably  in  darkness,"  kt.—Uumilict,  bk.  i.  ;  Agairut 
Adultery. 

CUS-tom-al,  s.     [Eng.  custom;  -al] 

Archceol. :  A  book  descriptive  of  the  customs 
of  a  manor  or  city  ;  a  customary. 

"  If  our  manor  court  rolls  and  their  cuttomalt  were 
printed  .  .  .  very  much  new  knowledge  .  .  .  would  be 
forthcoming."— Athmaum,  Nov.  6,  Isoo,  p.  600,  col.  3. 

*  CUS  -tom-an9e,   s.     [Eng.   custom ;    -ance.] 
Custom,  habit,  practice. 

"  Pluto  these  othes  ouer  all 
Swore  of  his  common  cuttomanct' 

Oovier :  Con.  Amantit,  bk.  T. 

CUS'-tO'm-ar-I-lJ',  adv.  [Eng.  customary; 
-ly.  ]  Habitually,  common ;  of  custom  or 
habit. 

"...  common  discourse,  cuttomarilf  without  con- 
sideration, .  .  ."—Kan  :  On  the  Creation,  pt  ii. 

cus -tom-ar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  customary; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  customary,  usual, 
or  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  frequency,  com- 
monness. 

"  A  vice  which  for  its  guilt  may  justify  the  sharpest, 
and  for  its  cuttomarines*  the  frequentest,  invectives, 
which  can  be  made  against  it."—  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

cus'-t6m-ar-^f  *  cus-tum-ar-ye,  *cus- 

tum-ar-y,  a.  &  s.    [Low  Lat.  custumarius; 
O.  Fr.  coustumier ;  Fr.  coutumier.]    [CUSTOM.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  conformity  with  established  custom  or 
usage. 

" .  .  .  the  cuttomary  marks  of  respects  .  .  ." — 
Macnulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Usual,  wonted,  accustomed. 

"Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 
Its  cuttotnary  look.  .  .  ." 

Wordnoorth  :  Exeurrion.  bk.  L 

3.  Habitual. 

"...  the  profane  and  irreverent  use  of  God's  name, 
by  cursing,  or  cuttomary  swearing  .  .  ."—  Tillotton. 

IL  Law : 

1.  Holding  under  the  customs  of  a  manor, 
as,  a  customary  tenant  who  is  a  copyholder. 

2.  Held  under  the  customs  of  a  manor,  as, 
a  customary  freehold. 

"  Copyhold  lands  and  such  euttomary  estates  as  are 
In. Id. MI  in  ancient  demesne. "-~Blackttone  :  Comment., 
bk.  it.  ch.  xix. 

3.  Acquired  or  held  by  the  local  usage  of 
some  particular  place,  or  by  the  almost  general 
and  universal  usage  of  the  kingdom. 

"  I  shall  here  mention  three  sorts  of  cuttomary  in- 
terests only,  .  .  .  viz.,  heriots,  mortuaries,  and  heir- 
looms."— BlacJatone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  book  descriptive  or  explanatory  of  the 
customs  of  a  manor,  city,  &c. 

"As  appeareth  by  their  cuttumary.'  —  Spelman: 
Original*  of  Term*,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  The  office  of  the  customs.  (O.  Fr.  coustv- 
merie.) 

".  .  .  anentis  his  office  of  thesaurarie  of  the  cuttu- 
marie  of  the  bnrghe  of  Edinburgh."— Actt  Jo.  F.,  1MO 

(ed.  1814),  p.  354. 

customary  court  baron. 

Law :  A  court  which  should  be  kept  within 
the  manor  for  which  it  is  held.  (Wharton.) 

customary  freehold,  s. 

Law:  A  land  held  under  the  customs  of  a 
manor,  but  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  It  is  a 
superior  kind  of  copyhold. 

customary  tenant,  s. 

Law  :  A  copyholder  who  is  not  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
the  rights  of  the  latter  being  defined  and 
abridged  by  long  continued  custom  which 
now  has  the  force  of  law.  (Blackstone  :  Com- 
ment., bk.  ii.,  ch.  9.) 


*  cus  -turned,  a.    [Eng.  custom ;  -ed.] 

1.  Usual,  customary,  wonted,  common,  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

"No  common  wind,  no  cuttomed  event.* 

.SAufcup. .   King  John,  ill  i. 

2.  Accustomed. 

"  Adam  wak'd.  so  euttum'd,  for  his  sleep 
Was  aerie  light"  Mttton:  P.  L.,  i.  8,  i. 

3.  Supplied    with    or   frequented    by    cus- 
tomers. 

"  If  a  shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  in  his  •lion 
but  only  work  as  be  is  bespoken,  he  would  be  weakly 
cuttomed."— Bacon,  L  1S7. 

*  4.  Subject  to  or  charged  with  custom. 

"  Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandises  .  .  .  not  lair- 
fully  cuttomed."— Hackluyt :  Yoyaget,  i.  210. 

cus  torn  er,  *  cus  torn  ere.  •  cus  torn- 
mere,  s.  A  a.  [O.  Fr.  coustumier,  costumier.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  frequents  any  place  of  sale  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing. 


Cowper  :  John  Gil  pin. 

*  2.  One  who  collects  tolls  or  tribute. 

".  .  .  Zaccheus's  conversion  from  his  evil  way  of 
covetousness  and  extortion,  an  a  common  cuttomtr."-^ 
Mountaffu :  Appeal  to  Cauttr,  p.  184. 

*  3.  A  common  woman  ;  a  prostitute. 

"I   marry    her:    what?   a   cuttomer  f  —  Shaken. 
Othello,  iv.  1. 

4.  A  person  with  whom  to  deal  or  have  any. 
thing  to  do.  (Slang.) 

"Cuttomer  for  yon:  rum  cuttomer  ioo.'—Bulifer! 
Eugene  Aram,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Filling  the  office  or  place  of  a  customer; 
purchasing. 

"Such  must  be  her  relation  with  the  cuttomer 
country-"— •>•  S.  MUL 

t  2.  Applied  to  goods  made  to  special  order, 
as  opposed  to  ready  made. 

cus  -tos,  6-.    [Lat  =  a  guard.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  keeper,  a  guardian. 

2.  Music  :  A  sign  (\v  or  ^/)  at  the  end  of  a 
page  or  line  to  show  the  position  of  the  liist 
note  of  the  next. 

*  custos  brevium,  s. 

Law:  A  name  formerly  given  to  certain 
officers  in  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas,  who  received  and  had  the 
custody  of  all  the  writs  returnable  in  their 
respective  courts,  field  warrants,  and  various 
other  documents  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  courts. 

custos  oculi, ». 

Surg. :  An  instrument  to  fix  the  eye  daring 
an  operation. 

custos  rotulornm,  ».  The  chief  civil 
officer  or  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county,  to 
whose  custody  are  committed  the  records  and 
rolls  of  the  sessions.  He  must  be  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  quorum  in  the  county  for  which 
he  is  appointed. 

*  cus'-trel  (1),  *  cus  -trell,  *.  [O.  Fr.  caut- 
tillier,  from  coustille  =  a  long  knife,  a  dagger ; 
coustel,  coutel ;  Lat.  ctiltellus  =  a  little  knife, 
dimin.  of  culler  —  a  knife.]  An  armour-liearer, 
a  squire,  or  a  knight. 

"  CiutreU.  or  page  whyclie  beareth  hys  master* 
buckler,  shyelde,  or  target  Scutt/eruliuS-Uuluet 

»  cus-trel  (2),  -.    [CosTREL.) 

c^t,  *  cutt,  *  cntte,  *  cnttyn,  *  kit  t, 
rkltte,  'kut,  'kutte,  *kytte  (pa.  t. 
*  cutte,  *  citte,  cut,  *  ketle,  *  kitte,  *kut,  *  kntte, 
*kyt),  v.t.  &  i.  [Wei.  cictan  —  to  shorten,  to 
curtail  ;  cwta  =  short,  abrupt,  bobtailed  ; 
cwtogi  =  to  shorten  ;  nctws  =  a  lot,  a  scut, 
a  short-tail :  cwt=n  tail,  a  skirt  ;  Gael.  cutaicb 
i=  to  shorten,  to  curtail  ;  cutach  —  short, 
docked  ;  cut  =  a  bob-tail,  a  piece.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  dMde  or  separate  the  prfts  of  any. 
thing  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp-caged  instru- 
ment. 

•  Into  at  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it 
As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did." 

Slutketp.  :.  t  Henri  rt..  r.  t, 

(2)  To  separate  from  the  main  body  with  fc 
sharp  instrument. 

"...  the  one  w<ll  help  to  cut  the  other." 

Shakrto. .    Titut  A  ndronicut,  UL  L 

(3)  To  hew,  to  cause  to  full,  to  felL 


boil.  bo*y;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-man.  - tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble.  -die,  ic.  =  bel  del. 
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cut 


". . .  thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber  IB  Lebanon, 
.  .  /—a  Citron,  it  8. 

(4)  To  mow  or  reap. 

"  Very  little  grain  having  been  as  yet  cut  down. ..." 
—Standard.  Sept  2,  1882. 

(5)  To  trim  or  clip. 

"...  cut  your  hair."— Shaketp. :  Two  dent,  of  Vrr., 
11.  ' 

(6)  To  carve,  to  fashion  by  carving  or  sculp- 
ture. 

"  Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  It  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  iu  alabaster ?" 

Shakesp.  :  Her.  of  Vtn.,  i.  1. 

(7)  To  form  by  cutting. 

"And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  aud 
•M*  it  into  wire*.  .  .  ."—Exod.  xxxix.  3. 

(8)  To  cut  out,  to  fashion. 

"  A  blue  Jacket  cut  and  trimmed  in  what  U  known 
M  '  man -o'- war  '  style."— Century  ilayatine,  August, 
1882,  p.  58". 

(9)  To  form  or  fashion  with  the  sharp  edge 
Of  anything. 

"I,  tired  out 
With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the  pond." 

Tennyton :  The  Epic,  »,  10. 

(10)  To  hack,  to  wound. 

"...  crying,  and  cutting  himself  with  stones."— Jfar* 
T.  ». 

(11)  To  open  or  clear  by  cutting  away  any 
intervening  obstacle. 

".  .  .  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade." 

Hilton  :  P.  L..  ix.  1,109.  1,110. 

(12)  To  excavate  ;  to  form  by  excavation. 

"  A  canal  having  been  rut  across  it  by  the  British 
taoops."— Century  Magazine,  August,  1482.  p.  687. 

(13)  To  castrate. 

••  Cuitf  or  gelde.    Cattro."— Huloet. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  divide  by  passing  through. 

"  With  rapid  swiftness  cut  the  liquid  way. 
And  reach  Gesertus  at  the  Bete!  of  day." 

Pope :  ffomer't  Odyssey,  iii  218,  21«. 

(2)  To  intersect,  to  cross.     [II.  2.] 
(8)  To  divide,  to  break  up. 

"...  It  contains  universal  history  down  to  the  year 

MOO,  cut  into  shreds,  .  .  ."— Southey  :  Letter!,  vol.  iv., 
pi  S3S  (1837). 

(4)  To  pierce  or  wound  deeply. 

"The  mail  was  cut  to  the  heart  with  these  consola- 
tion*. "— Aiiditon. 

(5)  To  figure,  to  make,  to  describe. 

(6)  To  leave,  to  quit,  to  give  up. 

"  I've  cut  It,  Piggy,  I've  cut  it  That's  the  lart."- 
f.  A.  Sala  :  The  Late  Mr.  D-. 

(7)  To  give  up,  or  shun  the  acquaintance  of. 

"  Some  were  expelled ;  bis  Grace  had  timely  notice, 
•ad  having  before  cut  the  Oxonians,  now  cut  Oxford." 
—Ditraeli :  The  Young  Duke,  hk.  i.  ch.  i  i. 

*  (8)  To  cheat,  to  cozen. 
(9.)  To  cut  down  or  reduce  as  low  as  possible 
in  competition  with  others. 

"...  to  cut  rates  and  thus  injure  the  prospects  of 
the  leading  roads."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  24, 1882. 
U.  Technically : 

1.  Games: 

(1)  Cards :  To  divide  a  pack  of  cards. 

"  We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn. 
Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them."     Prior. 

(2)  Cricket :  To  hit  the  ball  to  the  off  side 
•qua  re,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  wicket. 

"  Pamam's  first  ball  Blackhain  cut  very  nicely  for  a 
couple,  .  .  ."—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  1,  1882. 

2.  Geom. :    To  intersect,  to  cross ;  as,  one 
line  cuts  another  at  right  angles. 

3.  Surg. :  To  perform  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy on  any  one. 

4.  A/in. :  To  intersect  a  vein,  brand,  or  lode 
by  driving  horizontally  or  sinking  perpendi- 
cularly at  right  angles. 

6.  Lapid. :  To  grind  down  and  polish  pre- 
cious stones. 

6.  Fencing :  To  deliver  a  cut 

7.  Paint. :  To  lay  one  strong  lively  colour 
On  another  without  any  shade  or  softening. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  separate  or  divide  as  a  knife  or  sharp- 
edged  instrument :  as,  this  knife  cuts  well. 

(2)  To  admit  of  being  cut :  as,  this  wood 
cuts  easily. 

(3)  To  go  th  rough  the  process  or  act  of  cutti  ng. 

"And  when  two  hearU  were  joln'd  by  mutual  love. 
The  sword  of  Justice  cuti  111*111  the  knot, 
And  severs  'em  for  ever." 

Dryden  :  S/anith  friar,  IT.  2. 

(4)  To  make  a  way  by  dividing  or  cutting. 

**.  .  .  the  teeth  are  ready  to  cut,  .  .  ."—Arbuthnot. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  move  away  quickly. 


"  I  cut  away  and  make  too  hasty  haste.* 
Svltetter :  t>u  Harlot.  W«ek  1 ,  L>ay  L,  1.  841. 

(2)  To  make  a  short  cut. 

"  Sometimes  we  would  cut  across  the  shoulders  of 
some  projecting  spur."— Lord  Duffvrin :  Letter*  from 
Sigh  Latitudei  (1857).  Lett  vii.,  p.  114. 

(3)  To  manage,  to  act,  to  contrive. 

"And  frankly  leave  ua  human  elves 
To  cut  and  shuffle  for  ourselves. "        Prior. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Games: 

(1)  Cards :  To  divide  a  pack  of  card*. 

(2)  Cricket :  To  make  a  cut 

2.  Surg. :  To    perform    the    operation   of 
lithotomy. 

"...  his  manner  of  cutting  for  the  stone.  "—Pope. 

3.  Manege:  To  strike  the  inner  and  lower 
part  of  the  fetlock-joint  while  travelling ;  to 
interfere. 

C.  Special  phrases : 

1.  To  cut  away : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  separate  from  the  main  body. 

"Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  aunty." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  L 

(b)  Fig. :  To  make  away  with,  to  remove. 

"  If  all  obstacles  were  cut  many." 

Hhaketp.  :  Kichard  III.,  ill.  7. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  move,  or  run  away. 

2.  To  cut  down : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  fell ;  to  hew  down. 

"  All  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  mountains  of 
Cllicia."— Knoliei:  Bittori«o/  the  Turke*. 

(6)  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  reduce,  to  curtail,  to  retrench, 
(ii)  To  compress,  to  abridge. 

*  (iii)  To  excel,  to  surpass,  to  humble. 

"  So  great  is  his  natural  eloquence  that  he  cut!  doton 
the  finest  orator,  .  .  ." — Addinon :  Count  Tariff. 

(2)  Ship-build. :  To  reduce  in  height  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  into  a  different  kind  of 
vessel,  as  from  a  line-of-battle  ship  to  a  frigate. 

"  One  was  produced  by  cutting  down  a  magnificent 
three-decked  line-of-battle  ship,  .  .  ."— Brit.  Quart. 
Review,  vol.  Ivil.  (1873),  p.  Ul. 

3.  To  cut  in : 

(1)  To  cut  a  card  with  the  view  of  joining  in 
a  game. 

(2)  To  join  or  break  in  suddenly. 

" '  You  think,  then,'  said  Lord  Hskdale,  cutting  in 
before  Rigby,  '  that  the  Reform  Bill  has  done  us  no 
harm  ? '  "—Disraeli :  Coningiby,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xcl. 

4.  To  cut  off : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  separate  by  cutting ;  to  sever 
entirely  and  completely. 

"  And  they  cut  o/This  head,  and  stripped  off  his  ar- 
mour, .  .  ." — 1  Sam.  xxxi.  ». 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  apostrophize,  to  drop. 
"  No  vowel  can  be  cut  off  before  another,  when  we 
cannot  sink  the  pronunciation  of  It"— Dryden. 

(6)  To  destroy,  to  extirpate. 
"...  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people."— 
Lev.  vii.  27. 

(c)  To  bring  to  an  untimely  end. 

"Cut  off  in  the  fresh  ripeuiiig  prime  of  manhood." 
PMlipt :  IHttrett  Mother,  v.  L 

(d)  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  obviate,  to  prevent. 

"  To  cut  off  contentions,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  make  certain  the  limits."—  Bay  ward. 

(e)  To  withhold. 

"  We  are  concerned  to  cut  off  all  occasion  from  those 
who  seek  occasion,  that  they  may  ha.ve  whereof  to 
accuse  us."— ttogrri. 

(/)  To  preclude,  to  shut  out. 
"...  eut<  himself  off  from  the  benefits  juia  profes- 
sion of  Christianity."— Additon. 

(g)  To  intercept,  to  shut  out  from  return  or 
union. 

"  His  party  was  so  much  Inferior  to  the  enemy,  that 
It  would  infallibly  be  cut  off. "-Clarendon. 

(h)  To  interrupt,  to  hinder  :  as,  to  cut  off 
communication. 
(i)  To  interrupt,  to  silence,  to  cut  short. 

"  .  .  quickness  of  conceit  in  cutting  off  evidence 
.  .  ."—Bacon. 

*  (j)  To  put  a  stop  to ;  to  bring  to  an  end. 

"To  cut  off  the  argument."— Shaketp.  :  At  you  Like 
It,  i.  2. 

*  (fc)  To  reduce,  to  cut  down,  to  curtail. 

••  Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  of  some  charge  In  legacies." 

Shaketp.  :  Juliut  Cottar,  Iv.  1. 

5.  To  cut  out : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  Literally : 

(i)  To  remove  by  cutting. 


(11)  To  shape  or  fashion  by  cutting. 

"How  to  cut  out  and  prepare  work,  with  figures 
showing  the  necessary  measurements. '—  '1'imet  (Au.1 
November  4,  1875. 

(iii)  To  erase,  to  eliminate. 
(b)  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  fashion,  to  design,  to  adapt. 

"  You  know  I  am  not  cut  out  for  writing  a  treatise, 
.  .  ." — Jiyiner. 

(ii)  To  scheme,  to  contrive,  to  prepare. 

"  Having  a  most  pernicious  fire  kindled  within  tba 
very  bowels  of  his  uwn  forest,  he  had  work  euuugh  cut 
him  oat  to  extinguish  it."— llouxL. 
(iii)  To  debar,  to  preclude,  to  cut  off. 

"  I  am  cut  out  from  any  thing  but  common  acknow- 
ledgment*, .  .  ."—Pope. 

(iv)  To  excel,  to  outdo. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  capture  a  ship  in  harbour, 
and  carry  her  off,  by  getting  between  her  and 
the  shore  and  attacking  her  from  the  land 
side. 

6.  To  cut  short : 

(1)  To  abridge,  to  cut  down,  to  curtail,  to 
shorten. 

•*  (2)  To  abridge  or  to  withhold  from :  as, 
the  soldiers  were  cut  short  of  their  pay. 

(3)  To  hinder  or  stop  from  proceeding  by 
interruption. 

"  But  William  cut  Mm  thort.  '  We  shall  not  agree, 
my  Lord;  my  mind  is  made  up.'"— MacoMlay :  lint. 
Sng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

7.  To  cut  under :  To  undersell. 

8.  To  cut  up : 
(1)  Transitive : 
(a)  Literally: 

(i)  To  divide  into  pieces  ;  to  carve. 

"The  boar's  intemperance,  and  the  note  upon  him 
afterwards,  on  the  cutting  him  up,  that  lie  had  no 
brains  in  his  head,  may  be  moralized  into  a  sensual 
man."— L'Ettrange. 

(ii)  To  eradicate  ;  to  root  up. 

"  Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  Juniper- 
roots  for  their  meat." — lob  xxx.  4. 

(iii)  To  make  rough  and  uneven :   as,  the 
ground  was  cut  up. 
(l>)  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  eradicate,  to  cut  away. 

"This  doctrine  cuti  up  all  government  by  the  roota," 
Locke. 

(ii)  To  wound  deeply  in  the  feelings. 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  seems  dreadfully  cut  up."— Hugh*: 
Tom  Brown  al  Oxford,  ch.  xxxii. 

(iii)  To  criticise  severely  and  unfavourably  ; 
to  censure. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  turn  out  or  be  worth  when 
cut  up. 

9.  To  cut  up  rough :  To  be  disagreeable  or 
quarrelsome  about  anything. 

10.  To  cut  a  caper :  To  leap,  dance,  or  caper 
about. 

11.  To  cut  a  dash :  To  show  off ;  to  make  a 
show  or  display. 

12.  To  cut  a  feather : 

Naut.  :  A  phrase  used  to  express  that  a 
vessel  cuts  so  quickly  through  the  water  that 
it  foams  before  her. 

13.  To  cut  a  figure :    To  make  a  show  or 
display. 

"A  tall  gaunt  creature,  i«le  enough,  aud  smooth 
enough  to  be  a  woman  certainly,  but  cutting  a  most 
ridiculous  figure."  -Marryat:  Snarleyyow,  voL  Ul., 
ch.  viii. 

14.  To  cut  a  joke  :  To  crack  a  joke. 

"And.Me«  shall  be  cut  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
And  throats  in  the  county  Kerry." 

Praed  :  Twenty-eight  and  Twenty-nine.  IT. 

15.  To  cut  a  knot:  To  effect  anything  by 
short  and  strong  measures,  rather  than  by 
skill  and  patience  (from   the  story  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  cutting  the   Gordiau  knot 
with  his  sword). 

"  Decision  by  a  majority  is  a  mode  of  cutting  a  knot 
which  cannot  be  untied  :  It  is,  therefore,  on  eveiy 
account  exiiedient  that  the  knot  should  lie  eta  effec- 
tually. "—Sir  O.  C.  Lewit:  Authority  in  Matter!  of 
Opinion. 

16.  Cut  and  come  again  :  A  phrase  designed 
to  express  that  one  may  take  as  much  to  eat 
as  he  pleases,  and  them  come  back  for  more  ; 
hence,  no  stint,  plenty. 

"Cut  and  come  again  was  the  order  of  the  even- 
ing."—fl/octmor*  :  Lorna  Donne,  ch.  xxix. 

17.  To  cut  one's  stick,  To  cut  one's  lucky :  To 
move  off  quickly  or  at  once.     (Slang.) 

"Cut  your  lucky  or  look  out  for  sojialls  ,  .  .  ."— 
Captain  Mackinnon:  Atlantic  and  Trant-Atlanti* 
Sketch,-!. 

18.  To  cut  and  run  : 

Lit. :  To  cut  the  cable  and  sail  off;  heno* 
(Hg.)  to  move  off  quickly. 


R.te,  fat,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  Her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wild,  son ;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  ear,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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18.  To  cut  to  pieces  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  cut  up  into  pieces. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  exterminate. 

"Whole  troops  had  been  cut  to  piecei."—Macaulay  : 
m*.  £ng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  20.  To  cut  lots  :  To  draw  lots. 
•21.  To  cut  the  grass  under  one:  The  same 
as  To  cut  the  ground. 

"  My  Lord  Clifford  .  .  .  cutte  the  groat  under  kit 
ft«t."—X<ielrn:  Diary  (August  IS,  1673). 

22.  To  cut  the  ground  under  or  from  under 
one  :  To  disconcert  or  leave  a  person  without 
any  plea  or  ground  to  stand  on. 

23.  To  cut  the  round.  To  cut  the  volt  : 
Manege:    To  change   the  hand    when  the 

horse  volts  upon  one  tread,  so  that,  dividing 
the  volt  into  two,  he  turns  upon  a  right  line 
to  commence  another  volt. 

24.  To  cut  the  neck  : 

Husb.  :  To  cut  the  last  handful  of  standing 
corn,  which  was  the  si^-nal  for  merry-making. 

25.  To  cut  one's  teeth:  To  have  the  teeth 
grown  through  the  guui. 

26.  To  cut  one's  eye-teeth  :  To  become  know- 
Ing  or  sharp.    (Slang.) 

27.  To  cut  one's  way  :  To  make  one's  way  or 
force  a  passage  through  opposing  forces. 

Cut,  *  cutt,  *  cutte,  *  kut,  s.    [Cur,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  The  action  of  a  sharp  or  edged  instru- 
ment ;  a  blow  with  a  sharp  or  edged  instru- 
ment or  body. 

2.  The  opening,  notch,  or  gash  made  by  a 
sharp  or  edged  instrument  ;  a  wound  made 
by  cutting. 

"  Sharp  weapons,  according  to  the  force,  cut  into  the 
bone  many  ways  ;  which  cats  are  called  tedes.  and  are 
reckoned  among  the  fractures."—  Wiseman  •  Surgery. 

3.  A  slit  made  in  a  dress. 

"Cloth  of  gold  and  cutt  and  laced  with  silver."— 
Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

4.  A  channel,  canal,  or  ditch  made  by  exca- 
vation ;  a  groove,  a  furrow. 

"  This  great  cut  or  ditch  Sesostris  the  rich  king  of 
Egypt,  and  long  after  him  Ptolomeus  PhiUdelphus, 
purposed  to  have  made  a  great  deal  wider  and  dee  per, 
and  thereby  to  have  let  in  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. —Knollet  :  Bittorie  of  the  Turket. 

5.  A  part  cut  off  from  the  main  body. 

"  Suppose  a  board  to  be  ten  foot  long,  and  one  broad. 
one  cut  is  reckoned  so  many  foot"—  Mortimer  .  Whole 
Art  of  Husbandry 

6.  A  small  piece  ;  a  fragment,  a  shred,  a 
portion  cut  off;  as,  "  a  cut  off  the  joint." 

•7.  A  gelding. 

*'  The  collier's  cut,  the  courtier's  steed,  will  tire.  ' 
Gatcoigne,  in  Paradise  of  Dainty  Demcet  (1592). 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  B  6  (1). 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  surface  made  or  left  by  a  cut  ;  as,  a 
clean  cut. 

2.  A  short  or  near  way  or  path  by  which 
an  angle  or  corner  is  cut  off. 

"  But  the  gentleman  would  needs  see  me  part  o(  my 
way,  and  carry  me  a  short  rut  through  his  own  ground, 
.  ."—Swift  :  Examiner. 

3.  A  near  way  or  means  to  an  end. 

"  The  evidence  of  my  sense  is  simple  and  immediate. 
and  therefore  I  have  but  a  shorter  cut  thereby  to  the 
assent  to  the  truth  of  the  things  so  evidenced."-  /Scife  . 
Origin,  of  Mankind. 

4.  The  fashion,  manner,  shape,  or  form  iii 
which  anything  is  cut  or  made. 

"  Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  Pagan  cut  too." 

Shaketp.  .  Benry  VIII..  I  S. 

5.  A  lot,  from  being  made  of  pieces  of  stick, 
straw,  paj>er,  &c.,  cut  to  different  lengths,  flf] 

"  The  cut  fll  to  the  knight." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  847. 

6.  The  act  of  passing  a  person  without  re- 
cognition or  acknowledgment  ;  the  shunning 
an  acquaintance. 

"We  met  and  gave  each  other  the  cu'  direct  that 
t."—  Thackeray  :  Book  of  Snob*,  ch.  ii. 


7.  Figure,  style. 

"There  must  have  been  something  very  innocent 
and  confiding  in  the  cut  of  our  jib."—  Lord  nuffrrin: 
ietterifrom  High  Latitude!;  Lett,  xiii  ,  p.  &S6(1857). 

*&,  A  fool,  a  dupe. 

"  Send  for  money,  knight  ;  if  thon  hast  her  not  i' 
the  end,  call  me  cut."—Shakttp.  :  Twelfth  Jfight,  ii.  3. 

9.  A  degree  ;  .from  count  or  tallies  being 
kept  by  notches. 

"  This  conjugal  morality  was  a  cut  above  A  rghyro  lisa's 
mark."—  D.  K.  Morier:  Photo  the  Suliote  (1857),  ToL 
lit.  ch.  zxzv.,  p.  27. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Spinning,   etc.  :   A   term    for  a   certain 
quantity  of  yarn  ;  the  half  of  a  heer  (q.v.). 


"A  stone  of  the  finest  of  it  [wool]  will  yield  33 
slips  of  yarn,  each  containing  1 J  cuti.  and  each  cut 
being  120  rounds  of  the  legal  renL'—y.  Oalathielt, 
Hoxburght.  Ktatitt.  Act.,  ii.  308. 

2.  Mach. :  The  style  of  the  notches  of  a  file  ; 
as,  Rough  cut,  bastard  cut,  second  cut,  smooth 
cut,  dead-smooth  cut. 

3.  Typo.  :  Cut  of  a  letter  :  its  size  and  shape. 

4.  Engin.  :  Cut  of  a  j>outoon-bridge  ;   the 
water-way  between  the  pontoons. 

5.  Games: 

(1)  Cards :  The  act  or  duty  of  cutting  a  pack 
of  cards. 

"  The  deal,  the  shuffle,  aud  the  cut."         Sw'.ft. 

(2)  Cricket :  The  act  of  striking  a  ball  to  the 
off  side,  square  or  nearly  so  with  the  wicket ; 
the  stroke  itself. 

"...  a  couple  of  forward  cutt  in  the  following  over 
contributing  eight."— Daily  Telegraph,  August  11,  1880. 

6.  Engraving : 

(1)  The  stamp  or  block  on  which  a  picture 
is  cut  or  carved.  . 

(2)  An  impression  from  such  stamper  block. 

"...  he  is  set  lorth  in  the  prints  or  cutt  of  martyrs 
by  Cevallerius."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

7.  fencing :  A  stroke  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword. 

8.  Carp.  :  The  cut  which   is  made  in  the 
thickness  of  a  deal  with  the  saw,  so  as  to 
form  a  leaf.    Thus,  a  five-cut  deal  is  divided 
into  six  leaves. 

T[  To  draw  cut  or  cuts :  To  draw  lots. 

"  .  .  at  last  they  acorded  and  swore,  and  made  pro- 
rnyse  before  all  the  company,  that  they  shulde  dratee 
cuttes,  and  he  that  shulde  haue  the  longest  stra\ve 
shulde  go  forthe,  and  the  other  abyde.  —  Bernert: 
Froittart ,  Cronyclc,  vol.  1.,  ch.  288. 

cut,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CUT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .4s  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  iMtiguage: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Divided,  separated,  gashed,  wounded. 

(2)  Gelded,  castrated. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Deeply  wounded  or  affected  ;  pained. 
*(2)  Tipsy,  intoxicated. 

"  Was  not  master  such-a-oue  cruelly  cur  last  night  t " 
— Goodman :  Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt  i. 

II.  Bot. :  Regularly  divided  by  deep  incisions. 
If  (1)  Cut  and  dry  (or  dried):  Ready  pre- 
pared, ready  beforehand. 

"  Sets  of  phrases,  cut  and  dry, 

Evermore  thy  tongue  supply."          Swift. 
*  (2)  Cut  and  long-tail :  A   phrase  intended 
to   include  all   kinds  of  dogs,   curtail   curs, 
sporting  dogs,  &c,  :  hence,  every  one,  any  one  ; 
all  kinds. 

"  He  dances  very  finely,  very  comely, 
And  for  a  Jig,  come  cut  and  long-tail  to  blin% 
He  turns  ye  like  a  top." 

Flet.  i  Shaketp.  :  Two  Jfoble  Kintmen,  v.  2. 

cut-away,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  skirts  cut  away  or 
rounded  off. 

"...  boys  of  ten.  in  cut-away  coats  and  dainty 
gaiters."— Horticultural  Record,  No.  15  (June,  1877). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  coat,  the  skirts  of  which 
are  cut  away  or  rounded  off. 

"  A  fifth-form  boy,  clad  in  a  green  cut-away,  with 
brass  buttons  and  cord  trousers."—  Bughet :  Tom 
Brown  l  School  Dayt,  pt.  i.,  ch  vi. 

oat-bracket,  s. 

Arch. :  A  bracket  moulded  on  the  edge. 

cut-finger,  s.  [So  called  because  the 
leaves  are  applied  to  cut  fingers,  &c.]  Two 
plants— (1)  Valeriana  pyrenaica,  (2)  Vinca 
major. 

CUt-finger'd,  a.  A  ludicrous  term  ap- 
plied to  one  who  gives  a  short  answer,  or 
replies  with  some  degree  of  acrimony. 
(ScotcA.) 

cut-glass,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst. :  Flint-glass  ornamented  by  hav- 
ing portions  of  it  cut  away.  The  decanter,  tum- 
bler, or  other  object,  is  held  against  a  revolv- 
ing wheel,  whose  surface  is  provided  with  a 
grinding  material  ;  and  afterwards  to  another 
wheel  with  a  polishing  powder.  The  first,  or 
cutting-wheel,  is  of  iron,  furnished  with  sand 
and  water.  The  second,  or  smoothing- wheel, 
is  of  stone,  with  clear  water,  to  work  out  the 
scratches  of  the  grinder.  The  third,  or  polish- 
ing-wheel,  is  of  wood,  with  rottenstone  or 
putty-powder  for  polishing.  (Knight.) 


B.  As  adj. :  Connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  cut-glass ;  dealing  in  or  making  cut- 
glass.  ' 

".  .  .  one  of  the  first  cut-gtaa  manufacturers  in  Uw 
kingdom,  .  .  ."—Anecdatet  of  the  Life  of  Bp.  Walton. 
vol.  L,  p.  286. 

cut-grass,  *.  A  grass,  Leersia  oryzoides, 
the  leaves  being  so  rough  as  to  "cut  the 
hand. 

cut-heal,  s. 

1.  Valeriana  qfficinalis  (Prior),  but  Messrs. 
Britten  &  Holland  think  V.  pyrenaica  the 
genuine  species. 

*  2.  Polcmonium  cceruleum. 

cut  hornit,  a.  Having  the  horns  cut 
short. 

"  Tua  ky,  the  ane  tharof  blak  cuthornit,  the  vth«r 
broun  taggit."— Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

cut-in  notes,  s.  pi. 

Print. :  Notes  which  occupy  spaces  taken 
out  of  the  text,  the  lines  of  which  are  short- 
ened to  give  room  therefor. 

out-lugged,  a.    Crop-eared.    (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  that's  a'  your  Whiggery,  and  your  presbytery, 
ye  cut-lugged,  grauing  curies."— Scott :  Waverley, 
ch.  xxx. 

cut-mark,  s.  A  mark  made  upon  a  set 
of  warp-threads  before  placing  on  the  warp- 
beam  of  the  loom,  to  mark  off  a  certain  defi- 
nite length,  the  mark  defining  the  end  of 
which  shall  appear  in  the  woven  piece  and 
afford  a  measure  to  cut  by.  (Knight.) 

CUt-nail,  s.  A  nail  cut  from  a  nail-plate, 
in  contradistinction  to  one  forged  from  a  nail- 
rod,  as  a  clasp,  horse-shoe,  or  flat-head  iiaii. 
(KnightJ 

cut  off,  s. 

Engineering : 

1.  The  term  is  applied  to  that  mode  of  using 
steam  or  other  elastic  fluid  in  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  cylinder  during  a  portion  only 
of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  ;  the  steam,  after 
the  induction  ceases,  working  expansively  in 
the  cylinder  during  the  remainder  of  the 
stroke  of  the  piston.  The  cut-off  in  locomo- 
tive-engines is  effected  by  a  certain  adjust- 
ment of  the  link-motion  (q.v.).  The  cut-off, 
in  many  steam-engines,  is  effected  by  the 
governor,  which  is  so  connected  to  the  valve- 
gear  as  to  vary  the  throw  of  the  valve-rod, 
modifying  it  according  to  the  speed  of  the 
engine  ;  the  effect  being  that  an  acceleration 
of  speed  works  a  diminution  of  steam  inducted 
and  conversely,  the  object  being  to  secure 
uniformity  of  speed.  A  drag  cut-off  is  one 
actuated  direct'y  by  the  main  valve. 
.  2.  A  v:ilve  or  gate  in  a  spout,  to  stop  dis- 
charge ;  as  in  grain-spout  when  the  required 
weight  or  quantity  has  been  discharged  or  the 
receiving  vessel  is  fulL 

3.  A  device  in  a  rain-water  spout  to  send 
the  falling  water  in  either  of  two  directions, 
as,  for  instance,  to  the  gutter  uutd  the  roof 
is  clean,  and  then  to  the  cistern. 

4.  A  rod  on  a  reaper,  to  hold  up  the  falling 
grain  while  it  is  being  cleared  from  the  plat- 
form.   (Knight.) 

U  Cut-o/ valve: 

Engin.  :  A  valve  arranged  to  close  the  in- 
duction-ports of  a  steam-cylinder  at  any  given 
period  before  the  close  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston,  in  order  that  the  steam  may  be  used 
expansively  in  the  interval.  [CUT-OFT.] 

cut-out,  s. 

Teleg.  :  A  species  of  switch  used  in  tele- 
graph-offices to  connect  the  wires  passing 
through  the  office,  and  "  cut-out "  the  instru- 
ment from  the  circuit.  Usually  a  mere  lever, 
pivoted  between  the  wires  leading  to  and 
from  the  instrument,  so  that,  on  being  turned 
in  the  proper  direction,  it  will  connect  the 
wires.  (Knight.) 

cut-  pile,  s. 

Fabric :  A  fabric  woven  in  loops,  and  subse- 
quently cut  so  as  to  give  a  pile  (hairy)  surface, 
such  as  velvet,  plush,  Wilton  carpet,  &c. 

cut-purse,  s.    [CUTPURSE.] 

cut-splay,  -. 

Build. :  The  oblique  cutting  of  the  edges 
of  bricks  in  certain  kinds  of  fancy  brick- 
work. 


boll,  b£y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:   sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  cadst.     -ing. 
-cian, -tian  -  sfcau.    -tion, -sion  -  shun ;  -tion, -sion  =  zhun.      -tious,  -sious,  -clous =shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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cut-stone,  - . 

Masimry :  A  hewn  stone ;  ashlars  reduced 
to  form  by  chisel  and  mallet. 

cut- throat,  *  cut-thrott,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  assassin,  a  murderer,  a  ruffian. 

"  The  Oaucho,  although  he  may  be  a  cut-throat,  is  a 
gentleman.  .  .  ."— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World 
fed.  1876),  ch.  xiL,  p.  2i8. 

«  2.  A  dark  lantern  or  bowet,  in  which 
there  is  generally  horn  instead  of  glass.  It 
la  so  constructed  that  the  light  may  be 
completely  obscured,  when  this  is  found 
necessary  for  the  perpetration  of  any 
criminal  act 

*  3.  The  name  formerly  given  to  a  piece  of 
ordnance. 

"Item,    tua   cairtls   for   cutthrottit   with   aixtreis 
auheillis  schod,  having   their   pave»is."— Inventoriet 
,  li««)t  p.  169. 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Lit. :  Murderous,  bloodthirsty. 

"  The  ruffian  robbers,  by  no  justice  awed, 
And  unpaid  cut-throa!  soldiers  are  abroad." 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  Sat  ill. 

2.  Fig. :  Barbarous,  cruel,  inhuman. 

"Not  unfrequently  I  am  favoured  witli  a  strain  of 
food  cut-throat  abuse,  .  .  ."— Southey:  Letters  (1826), 
Tol.  iv.,  p.  i. 

*  cut-throatery,  s.    Murder. 

cut  under,  ».  A  four-wheeled  vehicle 
constructed  with  an  open  apace  in  the  body 
which  admits  the  forward  wheels  when  turning 
about. 

cut-velvet,  *. 

Fabric :  Piled  goods  in  which  the  loops  are 
tut 

cut-water, *. 

1.  Shipwrighting :  The  forward  edge  of  the 
stem  or  prow  of  a  vessel;  that  which  divides 
the  water  right  and  left.     It  is  fayed  to  the 
forepart  of  the  stem. 

"  The  beautifully  tapering  bow  Is  appropriately  ter- 
minated by  a  sharp  cut-water."— Century  Magazine, 
August,  1882,  p.  603. 

2.  Bridge :  The  edge  of  a  starling  presented 
tip  stream,  to  divide  the  waters  on  each  side 
of  the  pier.    (Knight.) 

cut-weed,  s.  Various  marine  Algae,  as 
Fitcus  vesiculosus,  F.  serratus,  and  Laminaria 
digitatu.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*  cut- work,  s.  &«. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  description  of  lace  formed  by  working 
a  pattern  with  a  needle  upon  cloth  or  'muslin, 
the  interstices  being  then  cut  away  with 
scissors,  and  the  edges  secured  by  the  darn- 
ing-needle or  purling  of  crotchet-work.  It 
Is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  was  largely  used  in  ecclesiastical 
embroidery. 

"Then  his  band 

May  be  disordered,  and  transformed  from  lace 
To  cut-work."        Beaum.  &  Pitt. :  The  Coronation. 

*  2.  Work  cut  out  for  one ;   or,  possibly, 
work  in  cutting,  i.e.,  fighting. 

"Let  it  be. what  It  will.    If  he  cut  here 
111  find  him  cut-work." 

Deaiim.  <t-  Ftetch. :  The  Chancel,  il.  3. 

B.  As  adj. :  Embroidered  or  worked  in  cut- 
work. 

".  .  .  «lx  purls  of  an  Italian  ettf-worJt-band  I  wore, 
•  .  ." — B.  Jonton.:  Every  Man  out  of  hit  If  amour. 

cut  and  birn,  .•••.  The  skin  of  a  sheep 
with  the  marks  or  brand  thereon  ;  hence,  the 
whole  of  anything.  (Scotch.) 

"  .  marked  both  with  cut  ami  birn,  .  .  ."—Scott: 
Monattery,  ch.  in. 

CU-ta'-nS-ons.  a.  [Low  Lat.  *cutaneus,  from 
cutis  =  skin  ;  Fr.  ciitane.]  Belonging  or  per- 
taining to  the  cutis  or  skin  ;  appearing  on  or 
affecting  the  skin. 

U  Cutaneous  nerves : 

Anat. :  Nerves  distributed  to  and  through 
the  cutis  vera,  and  designed  to  render  it 
sensitive. 

out-ber-dill,  cut  ber  doll,  «.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  plant,  Acanthus  mollis. 

outch  (1),  i.    [CATECHU.] 
cntoh  (2),  «.    [CuLTCH.] 

cutch  er  ry,  cut'gn-er-y,  $.  [Hind.  & 
Mahratta  kacheri,  kucheree.]  A  public  office 


for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  govern- 
ment.   (Anglo-Indian.) 

*  cut9h'-y,  *.    [COACHEE.]    A  coachman. 

"  Make  thee  a  poore  cutchy  here  on  earth."— Return 
from  I'eriuutui  (1606). 

cute,  *  kute,  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  acute 
(q.v.).]  Cunning,  sharp,  clever,  acute,  keen 
witted.  (Slang.) 

"  They  are  the  'cuteit,  and  they  are  a  precious  sight 
too  'cute  to  disable  the  beast  that  carries  grist  to  the 
mill."—Keadc  :  Xevtr  too  late  to  Mend,  ch.  xxUi. 

•cute,  *  coot,  *  cuitt,  s.  [Ger.  kote  ;  Flem. 
kuyt.]  The  ankle. 

"  Sum  clashes  thee,  some  clods  thee  on  the  cutet." 
Dunbar :  Eierpreen,  ii.  58,  23. 

cute  ness,  s.  [Eng.  cute,  a.  ;  -ness.]  Sharp- 
ness, cleverness,  cunning,  acuteness. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  so  innocent  a  face  could 
cover  so  much  cuteneuf'—Goldtmitli:  Oood-natured 
Man,  ii.  1. 

cut  grass,  5.    [CUT-GRASS.] 

*  cuth,    a.     [A.S.   nth.]     Knowing,    famous, 
celebrated.    [CourH.  ] 

If  The  word  occurs  as  the  first  element  in 
several  English  names,  such  as  Cuthwin,  Cnth- 
red,  Cuthbert. 

cuth,  cooth,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  name 
which  has  been  given  to  the  cole-fish  when 
not  fully  grown. 

"...  a  grey  fish  here  called  cutht,  .  .  ."—P.  Croti! 
Orkn.  Statitt.  Ace.,  vii.  463. 

CU'-ti-cle,  s.     [Lat.  cuticula,  dimin.  of  cutis  = 
skin.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  thin  skin  or  coating  formed 
on  the  surface  of  any  liquor. 

"When  any  saline  liquor  is  evaporated  to  cuticle, 
and  let  cool,  the  salt  concretes  in  regular  figures  .  .  ." 
—Newton:  Optics. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  The  epidermis  or  scarf-skin  ;  the 
delicate  and  transparent  membrane,  which, 
destitute  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  invests 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  except  the 
parts  occupied  by  the  nails.    It  is  designed  to 
protect  the  true  skin  from  injury.     In  parts 
of  the  body  it  is  only  ^J^,  and  in  other  parts 
•j'j,  or  even  fa  of  an  inch  thick.    It  is  thickest 
on  the  sides  of  the  feet  and  on  the  hands,  they 
being  more  exposed  than  most  other  parts  to 
pressure. 

".  .  .  arteries,  and  veins,  and  skin,  and  cuticle,  and 
nail,  4c."— Oentley :  Hermoni,  iii. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Gen. :  The  outer  layer  of  the  integument 
in  any  animal. 

(2)  Spec. :    The    pellicle  which    forms    the 
outer  layer  of  the  body  amongst  the  Infu- 
sorial Animalcules. 

3.  Botany: 

1.  A  tough  membrane  overlaying  the  epi- 
dermis of  a  plant,  and  constituting  an  outer 
layer  of  skin.     It  is  thin,  homogeneous,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  organization.     It 
is   little    sensitive   to  external   or   even   to 
chemical  agencies. 

2.  Any  similar  skin. 

If  Cuticle  of  the  enamel : 

Anat.  £  Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Kollikcr 
to  a  very  thin  membrane  constituting  the 
external  covering  of  the  enamel  in  an  unworn 
tooth.  Busk  and  "Huxley  call  it  Nasmytii's 
membrane.  (Quain.) 

CU-tic'-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  cuticula.}  Belonging 
or  relating  to  the  skin. 

".  .  .  the  greater  outlet*  of  the  body  and  cuticular 
pores."— Boyle:  Worki,  i.  123. 

cu-tlc'-u-lar-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  cuticular ;  -fee.] 
To  render  cuticnlar,  or  of  the  nature,  compo- 
sition, &c.  of  cuticle. 

"The  outermost  lamella  of  the  epidermis-cells  la 
always  cuticularized."—Oennet:  Botany. 

cu  ti  kins,  s.  pi.  [A  dimin.  from  Scotch  cute, 
cuitt  =  the  ankle.]  Overshoes,  short  gaiters. 
(Scotch.) 

"...  a  pair  of  stout  wnlkine  shoes,  with  cutikint,  as 
he  called  them,  of  black  cloth,  .  .  ."—Scatt :  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xl. 

cu'  tin.  s.     [Lat.  cut(is)  =  the  skin,  and  suff. 
•in  (Chem).] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  CCTOSE  (q.v.) 


cu'-tis,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  skin.] 

1.  Anat.  £  Zool.  :  The  inferior  vascular  layer 
of  the  integument.    It  is  sometimes  called  the 
cutis  vera  (true  skin),  and  also  the  corium, 
or   the  dermls.      It    is    distinguished    from 
the  scarf-skin,   cuticle,   or   epidermis  (q.v.). 
(Huxley.) 

2.  Bot.  :  The  peridium  of  certain  fungals. 

IT  Cutis  vera:  The  true  skin.  The  inner 
fibrous  skin  in  man  or  in  the  inferior  animals. 
It  consists  of  areolar  and  elastic  tissue,  with 
fat-cells,  blood  vessels,  nerves,  absorbents,  and 
unstriated  muscular  fibres.  It  is  called  aleo 
the  corium  or  the  dermis. 

CU'-ti-sec-t6r,  s.  [Lat.  cu*i(s)=skin,  and  sector 
=  a  cutter  ;  seco  ~  to  cut.]  A  knife  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  parallel  blades,  adjustable  as  to 
relative  distance,  and  used  in  making  thin 
sections  for  microscopy. 

cutit,  cuitit,  a.  [Scotch  cut(e),  s.  ;  -it  =  ed.] 
Having  ankles  ;  as,  sma'-cuitit,  having  neat 
ankles,  thick-cuitit,  &c. 

cut  las,  cut  In  ss,  courtc  las,  *  cut- 
lash,  *  cutte-las,  *  cutal  axe,  curtlo- 
axe,  s.  [Fr.  coutelas,  from  O.  Fr. 
coutel,  cultel  ;  Ital.  coltello  =  a  knife, 
a  dagger,  from  Lat.  culteUus  =  a 
knife,  dimin.  of  culter  =  a  plough- 
share.] A  short,  heavy,  curving 
sword.  It  was  especially  used  by 
seamen  in  boarding  and  repelling 
boarders. 

".  .  .  then  draws  the  Grecian  lord 
His  rutluss,  sheathed  beside  his  ponderous 

sword; 
From  the  sign'd  victims  crops  the  curling 

hair, 

The  heralds  part  it,  and  the  iirincesshare." 
Pope  :  Homer'  t  Iliad,  iii.  310-345. 

*cut-le,  •  cuitle,  *cuittle,  v.t. 
[Prob.  the  same  as  Eng.  cuddle 
(q.v.).]  To  wheedle.  (Scotch.) 

"Sir  William  might  Just  stitch  your 
auld  barony  to  her  gown  sleeve,  and  he 
would  lunecuttte  another  out  o'  soniebcdy 
else,  .  .  ."—  ScoK  .'  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
ch.  xiv. 

ciit'-ler,   *cote-ler,  s.      [O.  Fr. 

cotelier  ;  Fr.  coutelier,  from  Low 
Lat.  cultellarius  =  (1)  a  soldier 
armed  with  a  dagger,  (2)  a  cutler.] 

1.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make  CTTLA8- 
or  deal  in  knives. 

"  Every  smith,  every  carpenter,  every  cutler  was  at 
constant  work  on  guns  aiid  blades."—  Ma.ca.ulay  :  Mitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  One  who  grinds  or  sharpens  knives  and 
other  cutting  instruments. 


a,  s.  [Named  by  Dr.  Greville  after 
Miss  Cutler,  of  Sidmouth,  a  zealous  student 
of  marine  botany.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Algals,  order  Cutleriacew 
(Fucoid  Algae),  of  which  the  type  is  Cutlcria 
multifida.  It  has  a  laeiniated,  riband-like, 
olive-coloured  frond,  between  membranous 
and  cartilaginous,  with  scattered  sori.  [CuT- 

LERIACE.&] 


-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.} 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Fucoid  Algals.  It  consists 
of  olive-coloured  unjointed  seaweeds,  the 
fructification  consisting  of  stalked,  eight-celled 
oosporanges  and  many-celled  antheridia  ar- 
ranged  in  sori  on  the  surface.  (Griffith  <t 
Henfrey.) 

If  In  Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom  Cutleri- 
aeese  is  not  recognized  as  a  family,  Cutleria 
being  placed  under  the  order  Fucacese,  the 
sub-order  Halysereee,  and  the  tribe  or  family 
Dictyotidse. 

ciit'-ler-y,  *.    [Fr.  coutellerte.] 

1.  The  business  or  trade  of  a  cutler. 

U  The  art  of  manufacturing  cutlery  is  one 
of  great  antiquity.  It  is  not  known  when 
it  was  commenced  in  Britain,  but  Sheffield 
was  celebrated  for  its  steel  blades  as  early  as 
Chaucer's  time.  [STEEL.] 

2.  Edged  instruments  or  tools. 

".  .  .  laws  fixing  the  price  of  cutlery  or  ot  broad- 
cloth."— Macaulay:  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

cut  let,  ».  [Fr.  cotelettc.  ;  O.  Fr.  costelette  =  a 
little  rib  or  side  ;  a  double  dimin.  from  O.  Fr. 
coste  ;  Fr.  cote  ;  Lat.  coatn  =.  a  side,  a  rib.]  A 
small  piece  of  meat,  generally  from  the  loin 
or  neck,  cut  for  cooking. 

"So  mutton  cutlett,  prime  of  meat."        Swtrt. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   so,  09  -  e.    ey     a.    qu      kw. 


cutose— cutting 
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sn'-tose,  s.    [Lat.  cutis  =  skin.] 

Chem. :  Cutin,  a  kind  of  cellulose  forming 
the  fine  transparent  membrane  which  covers 
the  exposed  parts  o»  vegetables.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  in 
dilute  solutions  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and 
sodium ;  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  suberic 
acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  ammoniacal  solution 
of  copper.  (Waits:  Diet.  Chem.) 

Cut  -purse,  *  cutt  purs,  *  kitte-pors,  s. 
&  a.    [Eng.  cut,  and  purse.] 

A.  As  subst.  (Orig.) :  One  who  stole  purses 
by  cutting  the   string  or  ribbon  by  which 
they   were  fastened  to  the  girdle  ;   a  high- 
wayman, a  robber,  a  thief.    (Shakesp. :  King 
Lear,  iii.  3.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Thieving,  robbing,  dishonest. 

"  Away,  yon  cut-purit  rascal !  "—SHaketp. :  2  Henry 

ir.,  u. 4. 

*  cutt,  *  cutte, s.    [Cur.] 

cut-ta-ble,  a.     [Eng.  cut;  able.}     Capable 
of,  or  fit  for  being  cut. 

".  .  .  consume  all  the  cut  table  grass  of  the  nearest 
field,  .  .  ."—Maxwell:  Sel.  Tram.,  p.  404. 

*  cut  -ted,  *  cut-tit,  a.    [Eng.  cut ;  -ed.] 
•    L  Lit. :  Cut,  slashed. 

"  Hl»  wiif  walked  hym  with,  with  a  long  gode 
In  a  cuttede  cote  cutted  ful  heyghe." 

fieri  Plowman ;  Crede. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Abrupt. 

"  A  pathetic  and  cutted  kind  of  speech,  signifying 
that  his  heart  was  so  boldened,  that  his  tongue  wald 
Dot  seme  him  to  express  the  mater."— Bruce:  Eleven 
Serm. 

2.  Laconic,  sharp. 

•eut'-ted-ly,  *cut'-te'd-lie,  *cut-tet-lie, 

adv.     [Eng.  cutted;  -ly.] 

1.  With  rapid  but  jerking  motion. 

"  The  fiery  dragon  flew  on  hie, 
Out  throw  the  skies,  richt  cuttetlie." 

Burel:  Wattm't  Coll.,  ii.  14. 

2.  Abruptly. 

3.  Laconically,  sharply. 


4.  Briefly,  shortly,  concisely. 

".  .  .  certes  vuder  the  persones  &  names  of  the 
•postles,  they  cannot  be  reported,  hut  both  coldly  and 
cuttedly."—l'dal:  Pref.  of  Eratmut. 

«nt'-tee,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Weaving :  The  box  to  hold  the  quills  in  a 
weaver's  loom. 

OUt'-ter,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  cut ;  -er.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  cuts. 

"  He  who  is  called  the  cutter,  or  dissector,  with  an 
Kthiopick  stone  cults  away  as  much  of  the  flesh  as  the 
law  commands."— OreenhUl :  Art  of  Embalming,  p. 

*  2.  Spec. :  A  sculptor. 

".  ,     the  ratter 

rt'as  as  another  nat  ire,  aunib  ;  outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  her." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

"  3.  A  bravo,  a  cut-throat 

"...  a  thief,  or  rather  a  cutter  by  the  high  way, . .  ." 
— World  of  Wondert,  p.  95  (1848). 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Agriculture: 

(1)  An  implement  or  machine  for  cutting 
feed,  such  as  a  straw-cutter,  a  root-cutter,  &c. 
(Knight.) 

(2)  That  portion  of  a  mower  or  reaper  which 
actually  severs  the  stalk.    The  varieties  are 
numerous,  but  the  general  verdict  of  approval 
has  been  given  to  what  may  be  called  the  saw 
—a  term  which  describes  generally  a  device 
consisting    of   projecting   teeth    or   sections 
affixed  to  a  bar  and  reciprocated  longitudinally 
of  the  latter.    (Knight.) 

2.  Anat. :  A  fore-tooth,  an  incisor. 

"  The  molares,  or  grinders,  are  behind,  .  .  .  and  the 
futtert  before,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  cut  off  a 
morsel  from  any  solid  food,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
grinders."— Way  :  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Build. :  A  soft- brick  adapted  to  be  rubbed 
down  to  the  required  shape  for  ornamental 
brickwork  or  arches. 

4.  Engraving :  A  burin,  an  engraver's  tool ; 
as  a  tint-cutter. 

5.  Mechanics: 

(1)  A  revolving  cutting-tool  of  a  gear-cutter, 
a  planing-machine,  <bc.    [CUTTER-HEAD.] 

(2)  An  upright  chisel  on  an  anvil ;  a  hack- 
iron. 


(3)  The    router  or  scorper  portion   of  the 
centre-bit,  which  removes  the  portion  circum- 
scribed by  the  nicker. 

(4)  A  file-chisel.    (Knight.) 
6.  Nautical: 

(I)  A  vessel  with  one  mast,  having  fore  and 
aft  sails.  The  spars  are  a  mast,  boom,  gaff 
and  bowsprit.  Cutters  are  usually  small,  but 
the  fancy  has  sometimes  been  to  make  them 


as  large  as  460  tons  and  28  guns.  They  are 
either  clincher  or  carvel  build  ;  have  no  jib- 
stay,  the  jib  hoisting  and  hanging  by  the 
halyards  alone.  A  cutter  carries  a  fore  and 
aft  main-sail,  gaff-topsail,  stay,  foresail,  and 
jib. 

(2)  A  boat  smaller  than  a  barge,  and  pulling 
from  four  to  eight  oars.  It  is  from  22  to  30 
feet  long,  and  has  a  beam  equal  to  '29  to  '25 
of  its  length.  A  number  are  required  for 
the  miscellaneous  purposes  of  a  large  ship, 
and  are  known  as  ttrst,  second,  Ac.,  cutters. 
(Knight.) 

".  .  .  two  frigates,  a  cutter,  and  a  lugger."— South*?  : 
Lift  of  Helton,  1.229. 

*  7.  Law :  An  officer  in  the  Exchequer  that 
provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  cuts  the 
sum  paid  upon  them  ;  and  then  casts  the 
same  into  the  court  to  be  written  upon. 
(Cowel.) 

8.  Shooting :  A  wad-punch. 

9.  Vehicles:  A  one-horse  sleigh. 

10.  Mining:    A  crack    or   fissure    cutting 
across  or  intersecting  the  strata. 

11.  Mineral. :  A  crack  in  a  crystal  or  precious 
stone ;  a  flaw. 

12.  Shoe-making :  A  peg-cutter,  or  float. 

13.  Tailoring:   A  person  who  cuts  out  the 
cloth  for  garments  according  to  measurement 
taken. 

14.  Lapid. :     One  who   cuts'  and   polishes 
gems. 

"...  a  skilful  cutter  of  diamonds  and  polisher  of 
gems,  ,  .  ."—Boyle :  Workt,  v.  :ifi. 

f  Cutter  of  the  tallies :  [II.  7]. 

cutter-bar,  s. 

1.  Boring-machinery :  A  bar  supported  be- 
tween lath-centres  or  otherwise  in  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder  to  be  bored,  and  carrying  the 
cutting-tool.  By  various  modifications  having 


CUTTER-BAR. 


the  same  object  in  view,  the  tool-stock,  cutter- 
bar,  or  cylinder  may  be  moved,  so  as  to  cause 
the  tool  to  pass  around  inside  the  cylinder  or 
conversely,  and  also  cause  it  to  traverse  from 
end  to  end.  [BORING-MACHINE.] 

2.  Harvester :  A  bar,  usually  reciprocating 
longitudinally,  and  having  attached  to  it  the 
triangular  knives  or  sickles,  which  slip  to  and 
fro  in  the  slots  of  the  fingers,  and  cut  the 
grain  or  grass  as  the  machine  progresses.  The 
bar  carrying  the  fingers  is  the  finger-bar. 
(Knight.) 

cutter  -  grinder,  s.  A  grindstone  or 
emery-wheel  specially  constructed  for  grind- 
ing the  sections  of  the  cutter-bars  of  reaping 
and  mowing  machines.  (Knight.) 

cutter-bead,  s.  A  rotating  head,  either 
dressed  and  ground  to  form  a  cutter,  or 


having  means  for  the  attaching  of  bits  or 
blades  thereto. 

*  cutter  -off,  s.  One  who  destroys  or 
exterminates. 

"The  cutter-off  of  Nature's  wit" 

Shaketp.  :  At  fan  Lik»  H,  L  1 

cutter -stock,  s.  A  head  or  holder  in 
which  a  cutting  blade  is  fastened  for  use. 
(Knight.) 

CUt'-tie  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  horse  or 
mare  of  two  years  of  age.    (Scotch.) 

cut  -tie  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  Black 
Guillemot. 

".  .  .  I  observed  several  Black  Guillemot*,  Colymbo* 
Orylle,  which  the  boatman  called  cuttiet."— Fleming  : 
Tour  in  Arran.  • 

cut'-tie  (3),  s.    [CUTTY.]    A  slut,  a  worthless 
girl,  a  loose  woman.     (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  he's  gaun  to  be  married  to  Meg  Murdieson, 
ill-faur'd  cutlie  aa  she  u."— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  z. 

cut  ting,    *  cutt  ynge,    *  kit-ting,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Cur,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Penetrating  or  dividing  by  meant 
of  a  sharp  or  edged  instrument ;  serving  to 
cut ;  sharp-edged. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Wounding  the  feelings  deeply ;    bitter, 
acrimonious,  sarcastic,  biting. 

"...  reprimanded  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
in  the  most  cutting  terms."— .Vacancy  :  HiU.  Xng^ 
ch.  vL 

2.  Underselling;    selling   at   a  very  small 
profit  in  order  to  cut  out  competition. 

*3.  Thieving,  cheating. 

"  Wherefore  have  I  such  a  companie  of  cutting 
knaves  to  wait  ui«m  me!  "— Greene  :  friar  Bacon,  ». 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  act  of  dividing  or  separating  with  a 
sharp-edged  instrument ;  the  act  of  wounding 
or  incising ;  the  act  of  mowing,  reaping,  or 
trimming. 

"This  ti'ttinffaweiisclepidcircumcisioun."—  WycUffi: 
Select  Workt,  l.  335. 

(2)  A  wound,  an  incision,  a  cut. 

"  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttingi  in  your  flesh  for  lh« 
dead,  .  .  ."—Leviticut  xix.  28. 

(3)  A  piece  or  portion  cut  off.     [II.  1.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  caper,  a  prank. 

(2)  The  act  of  passing  a  person  by  without 
ack  no  wledgment. 

*(3)  A  fashioning,  contriving,  or  adapting 

"To  prove  at  last  my  main  intent 

Needs  no  expense  of  argument. 

No  cutting  and  contriving." 

Covrper :  Friendship. 

(4)  A  wounding  deeply  in  the  feelings. 

(5)  A  sudden  moving  away  or  departure. 
U.  Technically: 

1.  Gardening :  A  slip  or  portion  of  a  plant 
from  which  a  new  individual  is  propagated 
when  placed  in  the  earth. 

"Many  are  propagated  above  ground  by  slips  or 
cuttiayt."— Hay. 

2.  Manege :  The  action  of  a  horse  when  he 
strikes  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  fetlock 
joint  with  his  hoof  while  travelling. 

3.  Civil  Engin.  :  An  excavation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  road,  railroad,  or  canal.    When  the 
earth  is  not  required  for  a  fill  or  embankment, 
it  is  called  waste.     When  the  sides  are  not 
secure,  sufficient  slope  must  be  allowed  or 
retaining- walls    constructed.       These    walls 
batter  towards  the  bank  in  order  to  withstand 
the  thrust.    [BATTER,  BREAST-WALL,  RETAIN- 
ING-WALL.) 

4.  Mining:  A  poor  quality  of  ore  mixed 
with  that  which  is  better. 

5.  Games: 

(1)  Cards :   The  act  of  making  a  cut  of  a 
pack  of  cards. 

(2)  Cricket :  The  act  of  making  a  cut. 

6.  Metal.  (PL):  The  larger  and  lighter  refuse 
which  is  detained  by  the  sieve  in  the  hotehiiig- 
tub,  or  hutch.    (Knight.) 

7.  Paint. :  The  laying   one   strong,  lively 
colour   on   another   without   any   shade   or 
softening. 

cutting-board,  s.  A  board  for  the 
bench  or  Tap,  in  cutting  out  leather  or  cloth 
for  clothing. 


boil,  boy;  pout.  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  f 
-clan,  - tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  £eL 
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cuttingly— cutty 


cutting-box,  .<. 

Agric. :  A  machine  for  cutting  hay,  straw, 
or  corn-stalk  into  short  feed.  [STKAW- 
CDTTER.] 

cutting-compass,  s.  A  compass,  one 
of  whose  legs  is  a  cutter,  to  make  washers, 
wads,  and  circular  discs  of  paper  for  other 
uses. 

cutting-down,  pr.  par.  &.  s. 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  cutting  away  from  the 
main  body. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  reducing,  retrenching, 
or  compressing. 

(1)  Cutting-down  line : 

Shipbuilding:  A  curved  line  on  the  sheer- 
plan,  which  touches  the  lowest  part  of  the 
inner  surface  of  each  of  the  frames.  It  deter- 
mines the  depth  of  the  floor-timbers  and 
the  height  of  the  dead-wood  fore  and  aft. 
(Knight.) 

(2)  Cutting-down  staff : 

Shipbuilding :  A  rod  having  marked  upon  it 
the  height  of  the  cutting-down  line  above  the 
keel  at  the  several  frames.  (Knight.) 

cutting-engine,  s. 

Silk-machinery :  A  machine  in  which  refuse 
or  floss  silk — the  fibres  having  been  previously 
disentangled,  straightened,  and  laid  parallel 
by  the  Hackle,  Filling-engine,  and  Drawing- 
frame  (q.v.)— are  cut  into  lengths  of  about 
one  and  a  quarter  inches,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  be  treated  as  a  staple  by  the  cardmg- 
machine  and  the  machines  which  follow  in  the 
cotton  process',  bringing  the  fibre  to  a  sliver, 
a  roving,  and  a  thread,  suitable  for  weav- 
ing. The  cutting-engine,,  has  feed-rollers  and 
an  intermittingly  acting  knife,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  chaff  or  tobacco  cutter.  (Knight.) 

cutting-file,  s.  The  toothed  cutter  of  a 
gear-cutting  engine. 

cutting-gauge,  s.  A  tool  having  a  lancet- 
shaped  knife  (one  or  two)  and  a  movable  fence 
by  which  the  distance  of  the  knife  from  the 
'edge  of  the  board  is  adjusted.  It  is  used  for 
cutting  veneers  and  thin  wood. 

cutting-line,  s. 

Printing :  A  line  made  by  printers  on  a 
•heet  to  mark  the  off-cut ;  that  which  is  cut 
off  the  printed  sheet,  folded  separately,  and 
set  into  the  other  folded  portion.  (Knight.) 

cutting-machine,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  reducing  the  length  of 
staple  of  flax.    [BREAKING-MACHINE.] 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  out  garments.    A 
reciprocating  vertical  knife  works  in  a  slot  of 
the  table  which  supports  the  pile  of  cloth  to 
be  cut.    The  cloth  is  fed  by  the  attendant  so 
as  to  bring  the  line  marked   on   the  upper 
layer  in  line  with  the  knife.    (Knight.) 

cutting-nippers,  s.  A  pair  of  pliers  the 
jaws  of  which  are  sharp  and  come  in  exact 
apposition.  The  cutters  are  sometimes  on  the 
face  of  the  jaws  and  sometimes  on  the  side. 
(Knight.) 

cutting-out,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  separating  from 
the  main  body  by  cutting. 

2.  Tech. :    The  act  of  fashioning  or  shap- 
ing by  cutting. 

3.  Naut. :  The  act  of  capturing  a  ship  in 
harbour.    [Cur,  v.  C.  5  (iv.)(2).]    Also  as  adj. 
in  such  a  phrase  as  a  cutting-out  expedition. 

1J  Cutting-out  machine  :  A  machine  by  which 
plainchets  for  coins,  or  blanks  for  other  pur- 
poses, are  cut  from  ribbons  of  metal.  [CuT- 

TINO-PRES8.] 


cutting-plane,  s. 

Ing-plane. 


A  carpenter's  smooth- 


cutting-press,  s 

1.  A  screw-press  for  cutting  planchcts  of 
metal  from  strips.  It  has  a  cast-iron  frame 
fixed  on  a  stone  basement. 

II  In  the  cut  a  is  the  tail  of  the  weighted 
swinging-lever  /,  which  is  moved  by  hand,  to 


move  the  slider  n  and  the  punch.    The  lower 
die  d  is  adjusted  in  position  by  the  system  of 


CUTTTNO-PRES3. 


set  screws  s,  on  the  bed-piece  ;  p  is  the  hold- 
ing-down plate. 

2.  A  bookbinder's  press  for  holding  a  pack 
of  folded  sheets  while  the  book  is  sawed  pre- 
vious to  sewing,  or  for  holding  the  sewed  book 
for  edge-cutting.  The  screws  pass  through 
the  side-pieces,  which  are  steadied  by  sliding- 
guides.  The  pack  may  now  be  ploughed  or  saw- 
cut  on  the  back  for  the  twines  to  which  the 
sheets  are  sewed.  (Knight.) 

cutting  shoe,  s.  A  horseshoe  with  nails 
on  only  one  side,  for  horses  that  cut  or  inter- 
fere. A  feather-edge  shoe. 

cutting-thrust,  s.  A  tool  like  a  cutting- 
gauge,  employed  in  grooving  the  sides  of  boxes, 
&c.  It  has  a  routing-cutter  in  a  stock,  and 
an  adjustable  sliding-head  which  forms  a  gauge 
for  distance  from  the  guide-edge  of  the  board. 
(Knight.) 

CUt'-ting-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  cutting;  -ly.]    In  a 
cutting  manner. 

cut -tie,  s.  &  a.     [A.S    cudele  =  a  cuttle-flsh  ; 
Ger.  kutteHfisch) ;  Dut.  kuUel(visch).~\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  Cuttle-fish  (q.v.). 

"  It  Is  somewhat  strange  that  the  blood  of  all  birds, 
and  beasts,  and  fishes  should  be  of  a  red  colour,  and 
only  the  bluod  of  the  cuttle  should  be  as  black  as  ink." 
— Hacon. 

*  2.  Cuttle-bone  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  animal  alluded 
to  under  A.    (See  the  first  compound.) 

cuttle-bone,  s. 

1.  Zool. :  The  calcareous  shell  which  consti- 
tutes the  external  and  only  skeleton  in  the 
cuttle-fish   or  cuttle-fishes.     It  consists  of  a 
broad  laminated  plate,  terminated  behind  in  a 
hollow  imperfectly  chambered  apex  called  the 
mucro.     Another  name  for  it   is  the  sepia- 
staire.     (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

2.  Manuf. :  The  cuttle-bone  was  formerly 
employed  as  an  antacid  by  apothecaries  ;  it  is 
now  in  use  only  as  pounce,  or  in   casting 
counterfeits.    (S  P.  Woodward.) 

cuttle-fish,  s. 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  A  cephalopod  mollusc,  Sepia  officinalis. 


CUTTLE-FISH. 


It  has  an  oblong  body,  with  lateral  fins  as  long 
as  itself,  and  ten  arms,  each  with  four  rows  of 
suckers.  For  its  internal  shell  see  CUTTLE- 
BONE.  It  is  found  in  the  British  seas. 

••  He  that  uses  many  words  for  the  explaining  any 
subject  doth,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  hide  himself  fur  the 
uio»t  part  111  his  own  ink."— Kan  •  On  the  Creation. 


(2)  As  the  singular  corresponding  to  any  of 
the  series  given  under  2  PI. 
2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  cephalopods  of  the  genus  Sepia. 

(2)  The  family  Sepiadse. 

(3)  The  cephalopoda  in  general. 

*  cut   tie  (2),  s.    [Lat.  cultellus  =  a  knife. J 

1.  A  knife,  a  dagger. 

"  Dismembering  himselfe  with  a  sharp  cutUt  in  he? 
presence."— Hale:  Knglith  Votariet,  pt.  li. 

2.  A  cut-throat,  a  bravo.    [CUTTER,  A.  L 
8.) 

"I'll  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy  chaps,  an 
you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  iue."-Shakeit>.  :  » 
Henry  IV.,  il.  \. 

cut-toe',  cut-too',  s.  [Fr.  couteau  =  a  knife.) 
A  large  knife.  (American.) 

cuttoo  plate,  s.  A  hood  above  the  nave 
or  hub  of  a  vehicle,  to  prevent  the  street  mud 
from  falling  upon  the  axle  and  becoming 
ground  in  between  the  axle-box  and  spindle. 
Otherwise  called  a  dirt-board,  or  round 
robbin.  It  is  attached  to  the  axle  or  bolster. 
(Knight.) 

ciit'-ty,  ciit'-tie,  a.  &  s.  [Gael,  cutach  = 
short,  bob-tailed  ;  cv.ta.ic.Ji  =  to  shorten,  dock.] 
(.CUT,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Short. 

"  lie  gae  to  me  a  cuttir  knife, 
And  bade  me  keep  it  as  my  life." 

Remain*  uf  Nithtdale  Song,  p.  20& 

2.  Fig. :  Testy,  hasty,  hot-tempered. 

B.  ^4s  substantive: 

1.  A  popgun. 

2.  A  short  spoon.      [Gael,  cutag  =  a  short 
spoon.]    [CUTTY-SPOON.] 

"  It  n  better  to  sup  with  a  cutty  thau  wantaspoon." 
—Banuay  :  X.  Proa.,  p  41 

3.  A  short  tobacco-pipe. 

"  I'm  no  sae  scant  of  clean  pipes,  as  to  blaw  with  a 
brunt  cutty." — Ramsay  :  A  /'row.,  p.  40, 

4.  A  short  stump  of  a  girl. 

5.  A  hare. 

"  Lepus  timidus,  Common  Hare.— S  Maukio,  Outfit." 
£dinbu.ryh  Magazine,  July,  1819,  p.  507. 

cutty-brown,  s.  Apparently  a  designa- 
tion applied  to  a  brown  horse  that  is 
crop-eared,  or  perhaps  docked  in  the  tail 
(Jamieson.) 

"  I  scoured  awa  to  Edinborow-town, 
And  my  cnt'.y-brovm  together." 

Herd  :  Coll ,  il.  2M. 

CUttie-clap,  s  In  Kinross  and  .Perth- 
shire the  couch  of  a  hare,  its  seat  or  lair. 

cutty-free,  a.  Able  to  take  one's  food  ; 
free  to  handle  the  spoon.  A  person  is  said 
to  be  cutty-free,  who,  although  he  pre- 
tends to  be  ailing,  yet  retains  his  stomach. 
(Jamieson.) 

CUtty-gun,  s.    A  short  tobacco-pipe. 

"  But  wha  cam  in  to  heese  our  hope. 
But  Andro  wi1  hU  cuttii-gun  I " 

Old  Song.  Andro,  *<x 

cutty-pipe,  s.    A  short  pipe. 

"  . .  they  overtook  a  sharp-looking  lad,  with  as'iort 
bit  of  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  at  once  slipped  th« 
cutty-pipe  into  a  side  pocket"-  lieu.  J.  W  Wartvri 
The  Sea-board  and  the  Down  (186)),  vol.  li.,  p.  U. 

cutty- quean,  s. 

1.  A  worthless  woman. 

2.  Ludicrously  applied  to  a  wren. 

"Then  Rotiin  turn'd  him  round  about, 

E'en  like  a  little  king; 
Go,  pack  ye  out  at  my  chamber  door. 
Ye  little  cutty-quean."    Herd :  Coll.,  li.  167. 

cutty-rung,  s.  A  crupper  used  for  a  horse 
that  bears  a  pack-saddle,  formed  by  a  short 
piece  of  wood  fixed  to  the  saddle  at  each  end 
by  a  cord.  (Jamieson.) 

cutty-spoon,  s.  A  horn  spoon  with  a 
short  handle. 

"  If  ye  dinua  eat  instantly,  and  put  some  saul  In  ye. 
by  the  bread  and  the  Kilt,  1 11  put  ft  down  your  throat 
wi'  the  cutty-tpoon."— Scott:  Quy  Manner  my,  ch.  xlvt 

cutty-stool,  s. 

1.  A  low  stool. 

2.  The  stool  of  repentance,  on  which  offenders 
were  seated  in  church,  now  disused.    (Jamie- 
son.) 

"  The  cutty  ttonl  Is  a  kind  of  a  pillory  In  a  church, 
erected  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  trans- 
gressed in  the  article  of  chastity,  and,  on  ttmtaccount, 
are  liable  to  the  censures  of  the  church."— Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair, p.  226. 


Jate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  we're,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    q.u  -  kw. 


entwal— cyanlo 
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cutty -stoup,   cuttle -stoup.  s.     A 

pewter  vessel  holding  the  eighth  part  of  a 
chopin  or  quart. 

"The  cntrie-i'oiip  bit  bauds  a  soup, 
Oae  fetch  the  Hawick  gill  O."  Burnt. 

CUt'-wal,  s.  [Hind.,  Mahratta,  &c.]  The  chief 
officer  of  police  in  an  Indian  town.  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

ctit-wid'-dfe,  cut-wud'-die,s.  [Eng.  cut, 
and  wuddie.,  a  dim.  of  wood.] 

1.  Tlie  piece  of  wood  by  which  a  harrow  is 
fastened  to  the  yoke. 

2.  (PL) :  The  links  which  join  the  swingle- 
trees  to  the  threiptree  in  a  plough. 

CUt'-WOrm,  s.  [Eng.  cut,  and  worm.]  A  smnll 
white  grub,  which  destroys  cole  worts  ami 
other  vegetables  of  this  kind,  by  cutting 
through  the  stem  near  the  roots. 

OU-vette',  s.    [Fr.,  dim.  of  cuve  =  a  vat.] 

1.  Glass-making :  A  basin  for  receiving  the 
melted  glass  after  it  is  refined,  and  decanting 
it  on  to  the  table  to  be  rolled  into  a  plate. 
The  cuvettes  stand  in  openings  in  the  sides  of 
the  furnace,  and  are  filled  with  melted  glass 
from  the  pots  by  means  of  iron  ladles.    The 
material  remains  sixteen  hours  in  the  pots  and 
sixteen  in  the  cuvettes.    In  casting,  the  cu- 
vette is  lifted  by  means  of  a  gripping-tongs, 
chains,  and  a  crane,  and  the  contents  are 
poured  upon  the  casting- table. 

" The  glaw  is  transferred  from  the  meltinz-pot  to  a 
large  vessel  called  the  cure'te,  and  »llo.ved  to  remain 
some  hours  in  the  furnace."— Tiinbt:  Gt-us-miMiig,  in 
Castfltl  Technical  EJucatvr,  pt  ii.,  p.  3&>. 

2.  Fort. :  A  ditch  in  the  main  ditch.  (Knight.) 

CU-vJ-er'-a,  ».  [From  Georges  Cuvier,  ulti- 
mately Baron  Cuvier,  born  August  23, 1769,  in 
France,  but  of  a  Swiss  father.  He  himself  was 
of  the  Protestant  faith.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  he,  in  1795,  became  assistant  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  in  the  same  year  lectured 
on  comparative  anatomy,  became  in  17%  one 
of  the  first  memt>ers  of  the  French  Institute 
formed  that  year,  in  1798  published  his  first 
•work  on  animals,  and  in  1800  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  College  de 
France.  The  same  year  he  published  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  Comparative  Anatomy, 
the  three  following  ones  in  1805.  After  re- 
ceiving many  honours  and  offices,  and  render- 
ing science  good  service,  he  in  1817  published 
the  second  edition  of  his  Ossemens  Fossiles, 
his  first  publication  on  the  subject  having  ap- 
peared in  1798.  In  1817  he  published  his 
Regne  Animal  (Animal  Kingdom),  which 
was  an  attempt  at  a  natural  classification 
based  on  similarity  of  structure,  not  external 
resemblance.  He  died  in  1830.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pteropoda  with  a  cylin- 
drical transparent  shell,  the  animals  with 
simple  narrow  fins.  Four  recent  species  are 
known,  from  the  Atlantic,  India,  and  Australia, 
and  four  fossil,  the  hitter  from  the  Miocene. 

Cuz'-co,  s.    [Ccsco.] 

COZCO-bark,  «.    [CCSCO-BARK.] 


T  For  words  beginning  with  no  see  qu. 

CWt,  s.  [See  def.]  A  n  abbreviation  of  hundred- 
weight, c.  being  the  symbol  for  Lat.  centum  = 
a  hundred  ;  wt.  a  contraction  of  Eng.  weight. 

cy,  an  affix  forming  abstract  nouns  of  state,  an 
Eng.  adaptation  of  Lat.  -tia  (really  a  compound 
affix  formed  by  adding  the  abstract  noun  end- 
ing -ta,  to  adj.  and  particip.  stems  in  -t,  -nt. 
as  info-,  infa-nt-,  infa-nt-ia,  infa-n-cy  ;  lego-, 
lega-t-itt,  Uga-t-ia,  Itga-cy). 

Cy. 

Chem.:  A  symbol  sometimes  used  instead 
of  (CNy  for  the  monad  radical  of  cyanogen 

Cy-am'-3-llde,  ».  [Eng.  cyanic),  and  am(m)e- 
lide  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  (CNHO)x.  A  white  porcelain-like 
mass  formed  in  the  preparation  of  cyanic  acid, 
CNHO.  It  JB  polymeric  of  cyanic  acid,  and 
is  also  formed  when  equivalents  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  and  urea  are  distilled  at  40°.  Also 
formed  when  cyanic  acid  is  cooled  to  0*. 

cy-am-er-iir-ate,  *.      [Eng. 

-ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  cyameluric  acid. 


cy-am-el-iir'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  cj/a(nic),  mel(lone), 
ancl  uric  (q.v.).]  A  word  occurring  only  in 
the  subjoined  compound. 


cyameluric  acid,  s. 
Chem.:    C6H3N7O3,    or 


Q"',  a  tri- 


basic  acid  prepared  by  boiling  mellone  with 
caustic  potash.  The  free  acid  is  obtained  from 
an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyamelurate 
by  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  Cyameluric 
acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which 
when  heated  gives  off  vapours  of  cyanic  acid, 
and  leaves  a  yellow  residue  of  mellone. 

cy  £m'-i-d89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyam(us),  and 
fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order 
Lamodipoda.  The  species  are  called  Whale- 
lice.  The  head  is  small,  the  body  broad,  the 
first  pair  of  legs  very  small,  the  second,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  legs  very  powerful,  the 
third  and  fourth  converted  into  branchial 
vesicles.  [CYAMUS.] 

cy-am'-I-um,  ».  [Lat.  cyam(us)  [CYAMTJS],  -i 
connective,  and  neut.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -Mm.] 

Rot.  :  A  kind  of  follicle  resembling  a  legume. 
(Treas.  of  Hot.) 

jy'-a-mus,  ».  [Lat.  cyamos  ;  Gr.  icva/ios 
(kuamos)  —  (1)  a  bean,  (2)  the  Egyptian  bean 
(Nelumbium  speciosum).] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Nelumbiacese,  now  made 
simply  a  synonym  of  Nelumbium. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Cyamidse  (q.v.).      Cyamus  balcenarum,   or  C. 
cell,  is  the  common  Whale-louse. 

jy-an-,  9y-an-o-,  pref. 

Chem.  :  Denotes  that  the  compound  con- 
tains the  radical  CN'.  " 

$y-a'-n»-a,  *.    [CYANEA.] 
9y-an'-a-mide,  s.    [Eng.  cyanogen)  ;  -amide.} 
Chem.  :  Carbo-diimide,  CN-NH-j,  or  G^g 

Obtained  by  passing  gaseous  chloride  of 
cyanogen  into  a  solution  of  ammonia  gas  in 
anhydrous  ether,  ammonium  chloride  separat- 
ing out,  and  the  ethereal  solution,  evaporating 
in  a  water  bath,  yields  pure  cyanamide  ;  also  by 
the  action  of  dry  COg  on  sodamide,  NHjNa, 
or  by  adding  mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  to  a  cold 
solution  of  thio-carbamide,  CS(NH2)j.  It 
forms  colourless  deliquescent  crystals,  melt- 
ing at  40%  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
it  is  converted  slowly  into  ammonia  and 
methylamine,  NHo'CH3,  by  sulphuric  acid 
partly  into  ammelide  and  also  into  urea 
CO(NH.2)2.  When  HjjS  is  passed  into  a  solu- 
tion of  cyanamide  in  anhydrous  ether,  thio- 
carliamide  is  precipitated.  By  heating  cyana- 
mide with  ammonium  chloride  in  an  alcoholic 
solution,  guanidine  hydrochlorate  is  formed. 
When  cyanamide  is  heated  with  water  or 
dilute  alkalies,  or  when  heated  alone  to  150°, 
it  yields  dicyan-diamide.  Cyanamide  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate,  CNjAg2,  with  silver  nitrate, 
and  dark  brown  precipitate,  CNgCu,  with 
cupric  salts. 

9y'-an-ate,  s.     [Eng.  cyan(ogen)  ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  cyanic  acid.  Metallic 
cyanates  can  occur  in  two  modifications  : 
Normal  cyanates,  as  potassium  normal  cyanate, 
N~C  —  O  —  K,  and  Isocyanates,  as  potassium 
isocyanate,  O=C  =  N—  K.  Nearly  all  the 
cyanates  at  present  known  are  probably  iso- 
cyanates. 

U  (1)  Cyanate  of  ammonium  : 
Chem.  :  CNO'NH4  is  formed  when  the 
vapour  of  cyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  dry 
ammonia  gas.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  water,  the  solution  giving 
off  COj  when  an  acid  is  added,  and  NH3  on 
the  addition  of  caustic  potash.  If  the  aqueous 
solution  of  cyanate  of  potassium  is  boiled, 

it  is  converted  into  urea 


•ft  This  was  the  first  synthesis  of  an  organic 
substance. 

(2)  Cyanate  of  potassium  : 

Chem.  :  CONK,  the  ordinary  potassium  cy- 
anate is  an  isocyanate,  CO'NK.  It  is  prepared 
by  fusing  potassium  cyanide,  KCN,  in  a 
crucible  and  adding  plumbic  oxide,  PbO,  till 
it  is  no  longer  reduced  ;  the  fused  cyanate  of 
potassium  is  then  decanted  off,  and  purified 
by  crystallization  from  boiling  alcohol,  from 


which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  deliquescent 
colourless  plates.  Cyanate  of  potassium  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  thus,  2CONK+ 
2HtO+2H2SO4=(NH4)2SO4+K2SO4+2COs,  a 
very  small  quantity  of  cyanic  acid  escaping. 
Cyanate  of  potassium  exposed  to  moist  air 
gives  off  ammonia,  and  is  gradually  converted 
into  potassium  bicarbonate. 

9y-a'-nS-a,  fy-a'-nae-a,  s.    [Lat  cyaneut; 
Gr.  Kvdpeof  (kuaneos)  =  dark  blue.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cwlenterata(Radiata),  sub- 
class Lucernarida,  order  Pelagidae.  Cyancea 
capillata  is  common  on  the  British  coasts  ;  it 
is  about  a  foot  across.  It  sometimes  comes  in 


contact  with  bathers,  and,  swimming  away, 
leaves  its  "  arms,"  which  have  stinging  quali- 
ties, fixed  in  their  bodies.  The  umbrella  of 
0.  arctica  has  in  one  case  been  found  seven 
feet  in  diameter. 

*  cy-a'-ne-an,  a.    [Gr.  inWof  (fcuaitos)=dark 
blue.]    Of  an  azure  colour. 

jy-a'-ne-OUS,  a.      [Lat.  cyaneus  ;  Gr.  Kvaveos 

(kuaneos)  =  dark  blue,  glossy  blue.  ] 
Nat.  Science  :  Of  a  clear  bright  blue  colour. 

cy-an'-eth-ine,  s.     [Eng.  cyan(ogen);  eth(yl);  ' 
-ine.] 

Chem.  :  CgHisNs.  Prepared  by  the  action 
of  metallic  sodium  on  ethyl-cyaaide,  C'.jH3-CN. 
It  crystallises  in  white  plates,  which  melt  at 
189°,  and  boils  at  280°. 

9y-Sm'-Ic,  a.     [Gr.  xv'avo?  (Tcuanos)  =  a  dark 
blue  substance,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Dark  blue  ;  pertaining  to  that  colour. 

2.  Chem.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
cyanogen. 

cyanic  add,  a. 

Chem.  :   CONH,    probably  O=C=NH,   or 

CO 
N     TT    isocyanic  acid,  carbimide.    Obtained 

by  heating  in  a  sealed  bent  tube  cyanuric  acid, 
C3H3N3O3.  the  other  limb  of  the  tube  being 
kept  cold  by  ice.  Cyanic  acid  condenses  as  a 
colourless  volatile  liquid  having  a  pungent 
irritating  odour  ;  it  attacks  the  skin  ;  when 
kept  it  changes  into  the  polymeric  porcelain- 
like  substance,  cyamelide.  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  cyanic  acid  decomposes,  forming 
carbonic  dioxide  and  ammonia  ;  also  by  a 
secondary  re-action  urea  is  formed,  thus 
O2+NH3  and  CO-NH+NH3 

2,  urea.    Cyanic  acid  is  monobasic, 


cyanates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver  are 
insoluble  in  cold  water  ;  cyanate  of  barium 
is  soluble. 

cyanic  ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Two  isomeric  modifications.  (1) 
Normal,  as  methyl  cyanate,  N^C  —  O  —  CHj. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  gaseous  cyanogen 
chloride  on  sodium  alcohols.  They  are  colour- 
less oily  liquids,  decomposed  by  dilute  alkalies 
into  cyanate  and  the  corresponding  alcohoL 
(2)  /so,  or  carbiinides,  O=C=N—  CH3>  methyl 
isocyanate.  Obtained  by  distilling  a  dry 
mixture  of  potassium  isocyanate  and  methyl 
sulphate  ;  it  boils  at  60°.  Heated  with  » 
strong  solution  of  potash  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  COj  and  methylamine,  NH^'CHj. 
Corresponding  ethyl  compounds  are  known. 

cyanic  series,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  De  Candplle  to  the 
series  of  colours  of  which  the  typical  one  is 
blue.  In  1825,  Messrs.  Schiibbler  and  Funk 
published  a  memoir  at  Tubingen  upon  the 
colour  of  flowers,  dividing  them  into  two 
great  series  :  (1)  Those  which  have  yellow  for 
their  type,  and  which  are  capable  of  passing 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  *£enophon,  exist,    -ing. 

-cian,  tian  =  shan.     -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion,  sion  =  zhun.      -clous, -tious, -sious  -  shus.     -blc.  -die,  £c.  =  toel,  del, 
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cyanide— cyanogen 


Into  red  or  white  but  never  into  blue  ;  and  (2) 
those  of  which  blue  is  the  type,  which  can 
pass  into  red  or  white  but  never  into  yellow. 
They  called  the  first  series  oxidised,  and  the 
second  deoxidised,  and  were  of  opinion  that 
greenness  was  a  state  of  equilibrium  between 
the  two  series.  To  the  first  of  these  series 
De  Oandolle  gave  the  name  of  the  xanthic 
series,  and  on  the  second,  as  stated  above,  he 
bestowed  the  name  of  the  cyanic  series.  The 
latter  includes  the  following  colours  :  red, 
violet-red,  violet,  violet-blue,  blue,  and  green- 
ish-blue. (Liiidley.) 

cy'-an-Ide,  s.    [Eng.  cyan(ic),  and  suff.  -ide 
T 


Chem.  :  Cyanides  are  chemical  compounds 
which  contain  the  monad  radical  (CN)',  com- 
bined with  a  metallic  element,  as  K(CN)', 
potassium  cyanide,  or  with  a  hydrocarbon 
radical,  as  CH3-(CNy,  methyl  cyanide.  Cyan- 
ides can  be  obtained  synthetically  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  char- 
coal to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  pass- 
ing nitrogen  gas  through  the  tube,  K2CO3  + 
4C  +  N4  =  2KCN  +  3CO.  Also  formed  when 
an  organic  body  containing  nitrogen  is  heated 
in  a  tube  with  metallic  sodium.  If  Cyanides 
are  dissolved  in  water  rendered  alkaline  by 
potash  or  soda,  then  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and 
ferric  sulphates  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
rendered  acid  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
blue  colour  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron  beingformed. 
If  the  liquid  containing  a  cyanide  be  made  acid 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
a  little  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  be  added, 
and  the  liquid  gently  evaporated  till  the  ex- 
cess of  sulphide  is  volatilised,  the  residue  will 
give  a  red  colour  when  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
ferric  chloride  are  added.  Cyanides  give  a 
curdy  white  precipitate  With  silver  nitrate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  cold  nitric  acid,  the  dry 
precipitate,  Ag(CN)',  when  heated  in  a  small 
glass  tube,  giving  off  cyanogen.  Cyanides 
may  be  formed  by  dissolving  metallic  oxides 
or  hydroxides  in  a  solution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  H'CN,  also  by  double  decomposition  of 
metallic  salts,  with  potassium  cyanide  if  the 
resulting  cyanide  is  insoluble. 

^  (1)  Cyanide  of  ammonium'  : 

Chew.:  Ammonium  cyanide,  NH^CN.  Ob- 
tained by  mixing  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  with  ammonia  gas,  by  passing  ammonia 
over  redhot  charcoal  ;  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  ammonium 
chloride  ;  by  passing  a  mixture  of  carbon- 
monoxide,  CO,  and  ammonia  through  a  red- 
hot  tube.  It  forms  colourless  very  volatile 
crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  It  sublimes  at  40*. 

(2)  Cyanide  of  allyl  : 

Chem.  :  C3H5'CN.    Crotonitril. 

(3)  Cyanide  of  amyl  : 

Chem.:  C5Hn-CN.  Capronitrii  Boiling 
point,  146°. 

(4)  Cyanide  of  barium  : 

Chem.  :  Bt^CN^.  Obtained  by  passing  air 
over  an  ignited  mixture  of  barium  carbonate 
and  finely  divided  carbon.  It  is  soluble  in 
water.  Heated  to  300°  C.  in  a  stream  of  aque- 
ous vapour  it  gives  off  its  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia. 

(5)  Cyanide  of  benzyl  :  [CRESS  OIL.] 
(8)  Cyanide  of  butyl  : 

Chem.:  C4H7'CN.  Valeronitril.  Boiling 
point,  125*. 

(7)  Cyanide  ofcacodyl  :  [CACODYL]. 

(8)  Cyanide  of  cobalt:   [COBALTI-CYANIDE, 

COBALTO-CYANIDE  (q.V.).] 

(9)  Cyanide  of  ethyl: 

Chem.:  C2H8'CN.    [PROPIONITRIL.] 

(10)  Cyanide  of  gold: 

Chem.  :  Aurous  cyanide,  Au'CN.  Obtained 
by  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  to 
auric  chloride,  when  it  is  precipitated  as  a 
lemon-yellow  crystalline  powder  ;  it  is  soluble 
In  excess  of  potassium  cyanide.  A  solution 
of  gold  in  excess  of  ]K>tassiuin  is  used  for  gild- 
Ing  silver  or  copper. 

(11)  Cyanide  of  hydrogen  : 

Chem.  :  HCN.  Hydrogen  cyanide,  hydro- 
cyanic acid  (q.v.). 

(12)  Cyanide  of  iron:  [FBRRICYANIDE,  FERRO- 

CYANID3-vq.V.).] 

OS)  Cyanide  of  mercury  : 
tliem.  :  Mercuric  cyanide,  Hg"(CN)2.    Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  in 


a  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  by  boiling 
two  parts  of  menrtric  sulphate,  HgSO4,  with 
one  part  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN)6, 
in  eight  parts  of  water.  Mercuric  cyanide 
crystallises  in  anhydrous  colourless  prisms ; 
soluble  in  eight  par's  of  cold  water,  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  very  poisonous. 
Heated  it  gives  off  cyanogen  and  metallic 
mercury,  a  little  paracyanogen  being  also 
formed ;  if  moist,  it  yields  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  mer- 
cury. Cyanide  of  mercury  is  not  decomposed 
by  potash. 

(14)  Cyanide  of  methyl: 

Chem.:  CH3'CN.    Acetonitrile  (q.v.). 

(15)  Cyanide  of  nickel : 

Chem. :  N^CN^.  When  potassium  cyanide 
is  added  to  solutions  of  nickel  salts  they  give 
a  light  apple-green  precipitate  of  nickel  cy- 
anide, which  is  soluble  in  excess,  forming  a 
double  salt ;  dilute  acids  reprecipitate  the 
Ni(CN>2. 

(16)  Cyanide  of  phenyl : 

Chem.  :  C«H6'CN.  Benzonitrile,  Cyano- 
benzene (q.v.). 

(17)  Cyanide  of  platinum:  [PLATING-CYANIDE, 
PLATINICYANIDE  (q.v.).] 

(18)  Cyanide  of  potassium : 

Chem. :  KCN.  Cyanide  of  potassium  can 
be  obtained  pure  by  passing  hydrocyanic 
gas  into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  90  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  Impure  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  formed  by  fusing  in  a  covered  crucible 
organic  matter  containing  nitrogen,  as  horn, 
woollen  rags,  carcases  of  animals,  leather, 
&c.,  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  but  it  is 
better  to  add  iron,  filings,  and  form  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium ;  the  fused  mass  is 
treated  with  water,  and  the  crude  salt  is  recrys- 
tallized.  Eight  parts  of  anhydrous  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  when  fused  with  three 
parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  potassium  yield 
cyanide  and  isocyanate  of  potassium,  thus, 
K4Fe(CN)6  +  K2CO3  =  5KCN  +  KCNO  + 
Fe+CO2  ;  the  addition  of  a  little  charcoal  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  isocyanates.  Cyanide 
of  potassium  exposed  crystallizes  in  colour- 
less cubes  ;  when  exposed  moist  to  the  air, 
it  absorbs  carbonic  dioxide  and  gives  off 
hydrocyanic  acid.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is 
very  poisonous  ;  it  is  used  in  photography  and 
in  electrotyping ;  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  It  reduces  metallic  oxides  when  fused 
with  them,  and  is  used  in  blowpipe  analysis. 
An  aqueous  solution  when  boiled  is  decom- 
posed into  ammonia  and  formate  of  potassium. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  explodes  when  heated 
with  chlorate  of  potassium  :  when  fused  with 
sulphur  it  is  converted  into  sulphocyanate 
of  potassium,  KCNS.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
removes  the  stains  produced  by  silver  nitrate, 
but  it  is  dangerous  if  absorbed  into  a  cut  or 
wound  of  the  skin. 

(19)  Cyanide  ofpropyl : 

Chem.  :  C3H7'CN.  Butryonitrile.  Boiling 
point,  115°. 

(20)  Cyanide  of  silver : 

Chem. :  Argentic  cyanide,  AgCN.  Obtained 
as  a  white  precipitate  when  argentic  nitrate 
is  added  to  potassium  cyanide.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  cold  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  in  excess  of  potassium  cyanide. 
Heated  it  gives  off  cyanogen,  leaving  a  mix- 
ture of  metallic  silver  and  paracyanogen. 
It  forms  a  double  salt  with  potassium  cyanide, 
which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  it  is  used  to  electroplate  metals 
with  silver. 

9y  an  I  line,  s.    [Eng.  cy(anic);  aniline.] 

Chem. :  Cj4Hj4N4.  A  crystalline  substance 
formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  on  aniline. 

cy'  an  me,  s.  [Gr.  KVO.VOI  (kuanos)=a,  dark 
blue  substance  ;  as  adj.  dark  blue,  and  suff. 
-ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Chinoline  blue,  CogHsjINj.  Used  as 
a  blue  dye.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  potash 
on  amyl-chinoline  iodide,  C8H7(CsHn)NI.  It 
occurs  as  green  or  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
according  to  the  amount  of  water  contained  in 
it.  It  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  forming  a 
dark-blue  solution  ;  it  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water. 

tt-ite,  s.     [Gr.  xv'apof  (kuanos)  =  blue, 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  A  translucent  or  transparent  tri- 
ic  mineral  in  flattened  prisms.    Its  hard- 


ness  is  5—7-25 ;  its  sp.  gr.  3'45— 37  ;  its  '.nstre 
from  vitreous  to  pearly,  crystals  blue  with 
white  margins,  or  grey,  green,  or  b'.uck ; 
streak  colourless.  Compos.:  silica,  36'8; 
alumina,  63'2  =  100.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  gneiss 
and  mica-schist.  It  is  found  in  Scotland  at 
Botriphnie  in  Banffshire,  at  Banchory  in  K:a- 
eardineshire,  near  Glen-  Tilt  in  Perthshire, 
and  at  Hillswick  Point  in  the  Shetland  Is- 
lands. It  is  found  also  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  in  North  America.  There  are 
blue  and  white  varieties  of  it.  It  is  some- 
times altered  to  talc  and  steatite.  (Dana.) 

2.  Chem. :  Chemically  viewed,  the  mineral 
described  under  1.  is  a  basic  aluminium  sili- 
cate, Al2O3SiOa. 

9JT- an -moth' -ine,  *.  [Eng.  cyan(<igen); 
meth(yl);  -ine.] 

Chem. :  C6H9N3.  Obtained  by  t  -jtion  of 
sodium  on  methyl-cyanide,  CH.j'CN.  A  crys- 
talline substance,  melting  at  180",  and  forming 
salts  with  acids. 

oy-a-no,  in  compos.     [Gr.  <cv<o>o«  (kuanos).} 

[CYANIC.] 

Sot.,  <tc. :  Blue;  a  clear,  bright  blu-«; 
Prussian  blue. 

£y-an  6  ben'-zene,  s.  [Eng.  cyano(gen), 
and  benzene.] 

Chem.  :  Phenyl  cyanide,  or  benzonitril, 
CgH5'CN.  Prepared  by  distilling  potassium 
benzene-sulphonate  with  potassium  cyanide  ; 
by  distilling  benzamide,  C6H5-CO-NH2)  with 
phosphoric  anhydride,  P^Os. ;  by  heating  for- 
manilide,  CgHs'NH-CO'H,  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  Cyanobenzene  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  smelling  Jike  oil  of  almonds,  boil- 
ing at  191°.  By  heating  with  acids  or  alkalies 
it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid. 

9V  -  a  -  noch  -ro  -  ite,  s.  [Gr.  Kvavoxpoos 
(kuanochroos)  —  dark-coloured",  dark-looking  : 
KVU.VOS  (kuanos)  —  dark  blue,  and  \poa  (chroa) 
=  colour,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  of  a  clear  blue 
colour,  believed  by  Scacchi  to  be  a  hydrous 
sulphate  of  potash  and  copper.  (Dana.) 

9y  -  a  -  noch'  -  roils,  a.  [Gr.  <v<xi«>xpoo« 
(kuanoc.hroos).'}  [CYANOCHROITE.] 

Pathol. :  Having  a  blue  skin,  from  defective 
circulation  ;  affected  with  cyanosis  (q.v.). 

9y-an  -6-form,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cyu>i(ide),  and 
(chloroform.] 

Chem. :  Tricyanomethane,  CH(CN)s.  Said 
to  have  been  formed  by  heating  trichlorme- 
thane  (chloroform),  CHClj,  with  potassium 
cyanide,  K(CN.). 

9y-an'-6-ge'n,  s.  [Gr.  KVUVOS  (kuanos)  =  blue, 
and  ytvvoM  (gennao)  =  to  produce.]  [See  def.) 

Chem. :  Dicyanogen,  (CN)j,  or  N=C— C^N, 
or  Cy2.  Obtained  by  heating  silver  or  mer- 
curic cyanide ;  also  by  dry  distillation  of 
ammonium  oxalate.  Cyanogen  is  a  colourless 
poisonous  gas,  which  liquefies  at  — 25*,  or 
under  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  at  20", 
and  at  —34°  becomes  crystalline.  It  burns 
with  a  flame  of  a  purplish  colour,  form- 
ing CO2  and  nitrogen  ;  water  dissolves  four 
volumes,  and  alcohol  twenty-three  volumes  of 
the  gas.  Cyanogen  is  very  poisonous,  and 
smells  like  prussic  acid.  Cyanogen  gas  passed 
into  strong  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  is  ('(in- 
verted into  oxamide.  Nascent  hydrogen  from 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  converts  cyanogen 
into  ethylene-diamine,  Na(C:iH4)"H4.  A  solu- 
tion of  cyanogen  in  water  turns  dark  and 
deposits  azulmic  acid,  C4H5N0O,  and  the  solu- 
tion contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  urea,  and 
oxalate  and  formate  of  ammonium.  Cyanogen 
dissolves  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash, 
forming  cyanide  and  isocyanate  of  potassium. 
Cyanogen  can  be  regarded  as  the  uitril  of 
oxalic  acid.  Dry  ammonia  gas  and  cyanogen 
combine,  forming  hydrazulmin,  OjNjjHg. 
Small  quantities  of  cyanogen  are  formed 
during  the  distillation  of  coal.  Potassium 
burns  in  cyanogen  gas,  forming  potassium 
cyanide. 

If  Cyanogen  was  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac 
in  A.D.  1815. 

cyanogen  chloride,  i. 

Chem. :  Also  called  gaseous  cyanogen  chlo- 
ride, (CN)C1.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice,  the 
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excess  of  chlorine  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are 
removed  l>y  the  addition  of  small  quantities 
of  mercuric  oxide.  Cyanogen  chloride  is  a 
liquid  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  15°,  and  gives 
off  an  irritating  vapour  which  attacks  the 
eyes  ;  it  is  very  poisonous. 

cyanogen  iodide,  .• . 

Chem. :  (CN)I.  Obtained  by  subliming  a 
mixture  of  one  molecule  of  mercuric  cyanide, 
Hg(CN)j,  with  two  molecules  of  iodide  ;  or  by 
adding  iodine  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  potassium  cyanide,  and  shaking  out 
the  (CN)I  with  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether;  its  vapour  has  a  very 
irritating  smell.  It  sublimes  in  colourless 
needles  at  45°.  With  ammonia  it  forms  cyan- 
amide  and  ammonium  iodide.  Cyanogen 
bromide,  (CN)Br,  is  also  a  crystalline  irri- 
tating substance. 

cy-an'-i-lite,  s.  [Gr.  K-UOVOS  (kuanos)  [CY- 
ASIC],  and  Ai0o«  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  a  bluish- 
grey  colour,  believed  by  Dana  to  be  an  impure 
form  of  centrallassite  with  more  than  the 
normal  amount  of  silica,  or  chalcedony  im- 
pure with  centrallassite. 

cy-an-Sm'-e't-e'r,  s.  [Or.  KVO.VOS  (kuanos)  = 
dark  blue,  and  nf-rpov  (metron)  —  a  measure.] 
An  apparatus  invented  by  Saussure,  for  deter- 
mining the  depth  of  the  tint  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. A  circular  band  of  thick  paper  is 
divided  into  fifty-one  parts,  each  of  which  is 
painted  with  a  different  shade  of  blue  ;  the 
extremities  of  the  scale  being  respectively 
deep  blue  and  nearly  white.  The  coloured 
band  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  observer,  who 
distinguishes  the  particular  tint  corresponding 
to  the  colour  of  the  sky.  The  number  of  this 
tint,  reckoning  from  the  light  end,  indicates 
the  intensity  of  the  blue.  (Knight.) 

cy-a-nop'-a-thy,  s.    [Gr.  itvavos  (kuanos)  = 
dark  blue,  and  jniflrj  (pathe)  —  a  passive  state, 
suffering,  or  iroflo?  (pathos)  =  that  which  be- 
falls one,  .  .  .  suffering.] 
Med. :  The  same  as  CYANOSIS  (q.v.). 

*$y-an'-6-phyll,  s.  [Gr.  Kvaxos  =  dark 
blue,  and  <j>v\\ov  (phullori)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot.  £  Chem. :  A  blue  colouring  matter, 
alleged  to  commingle  with  a  yellow  one  called 
xanthophyll  to  produce  the  green  character- 
istic of  leaves.  Micheli  and  Stokes  deny  its 
existence. 

fy-a-nd'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  Kua'itti<m  (kuanosis)  =  a 
dark-blue  colour.] 

Med.  :  What  the  ancients  called  Blue 
Jaundice,  a  disease  in  which  the  complexion 
becomes  blue  or  leaden  in  hue,  from  the 
mixture  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood. 

9y-a  no  site,  97  -an  ose,  s.    [Gr.  Kvarocnc 

(kuanosis)  [CYANOSIS]  ;  sulf.  -ite  (Afiw.)(q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  CHALCANTHITE  (q.v.). 

9y-a-not  -1C,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cyanosis  (q.v.),  t 
connect., and -ic.]  Affected  with  cyanosis(q.v.). 

f  y-an-d'-tis.  ».  [Gr.  K.WOS  (kuanos)  =  dark 
blue,  and  ofc  (OK*),  genit  wixk  (otos)  =  the 
ear.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Commelynacese  (Spider- 
worts).  It  consists  of  hairy  or  woolly  plants 
from  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia,  A  decoction 
of  Cyanotis  axillarit  is  drunk  in  the  East  as  a 
remedy  for  tympanitis. 

oy-an-Sf-rich-ite,  s.  [Ger.  cyanotrichit ; 
Gr.  Kvapot  (kuanos)  =  dark  blue,  and  6pi£ 
(thrix),  genit  rpi^o*  (trichos)  =  hair.] 

Min. :  A  blue  mineral  occurring  in  short 
capillary  crystals  of  velvety  aspect.  Compos. : 
Sulphuric  acid,  14'1— 15-4;  alumina,  ll'O; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  1-18  ;  oxide  of  copper, 
43-2— 46  6 ;  water,  23.  It  occurs  in  the 
Banat.  Tlie  lirilinh  Museum  Catalogue  calls 
it  Lettsomite,  at'tei  an  English  mineralogist, 
W.  G.  Lettsom. 

fy-an'-i-type,  s.  [Gr.  KVO.VOS  (kuanos)  = 
dark  blue,  and  Eng.  type  (q.v.).] 

Phot. :  A  process  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in 
which  cyanogen  is  employed.  One  form  of 
the  process  is  as  follows  :  —  A  paper  is 
washed  with  ferricyanide  of '  potassium  and 
dried ;  placed  under  a  frame,  the  parts  ex- 
posed to  light  are  changed  from  yellow  to 


blue  (Prussian  blue).  The  picture  is  washed,  | 
then  fixed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  dried. 
The  picture  before  washing  is  lavender  on  a 
yellow  ground,  but  washes  out  to  a  blue  ou 
a  white  ground.  It  is  rather  curious  than 
really  useful.  The  process  has  several  varia- 
tions. (Knight.) 

cy-an-ur'-ate,  s.    [Eng.  cyanur(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  cyanuric  acid  (q.v.). 

cy-an'-U-ret,  «.    [Eng.  cyanogen  (q.v.),  and 
-uret.] 
Chem.  :  A  cyanide  (q.v.). 

cy-an-iir'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  cyan(ogen),  and  uric 
(q.'v.)O 

Chem. :  Derived  from  cyanogen  and  urea.  A 
word  occurring  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the 
following  compounds. 

cyanuric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CsHsOsNs  can  have  two  isomeric 
formulae— normal  cyanuric  acid, 

HO— C=N— C— OH 


Jr= 


and  isocyanuric  acid,  OC  — 


HN—  CO—  NH.       The 

common  cyanuric  acid  is  probably  the  isocy- 
anuric acid,  or  tricarbimide.  It  can  be  formed 
by  boiling  cyanuric  chloride,  CgNsCls,  with 
dilute  alkalies  ;  also  by  passing  a  current  ot 
dry  chlorine  gas  over  fused  urea,  the  ammo- 
nium chloride,  which  is  formed  at  the  same 
time,  being  removed  by  cold  water,  and  the 
cyanuric  acid  crystallized  out  of  boiling  water. 
It  forms  colourless  efflorescent  rhombic  prisms 
containing  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystal- 
lisation. It  dissolves  without  decomposition 
in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  also  in  sulphuric  acid. 
When  boiled  with  concentrated  acids  for  a 
long  time  it  is  decomposed  into  CO2  and 
N'Hs-  Three  atoms  of  hydrogen  can  be  re- 
placed by  metals,  forming  cyanurates.  Cyan- 
uric  acid,  when  distilled,  splits  up  into  three 
molecules  of  cyanic  acid,  and  can  be  recog- 
nised by  its  characteristic  odour. 

cyanuric  chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  CyN^C^.  Tricyanie  chloride,  solid 
chloride  of  cyanogen.  Obtained  by  distilling 
cyanuric  acid  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  ; 
also  by  exposing  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid 
mixed  with  chlorine  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
It  forms  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at 
140°.  It  has  a  powerful  offensive  odour,  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

cyanuric  ethers,  «.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Ethers  existing  in  two  modifications 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  acids.  They 
are  always  found  in  the  preparations  of  both 
the  normal  and  iso  cyanic  ethers  (q.v.).  They 
are  crystalline  solids,  and  can  be  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  cyanic  ethers  by  their  higher 
boiling  point. 

cy-aph  -en  me,  s.   [Eng.  cya(n\  and  phen(ol)  ; 
•ine.] 

Chem.  :  (C7HBN.)x.  Obtained  by  gently 
heating  cyanobenzene  with  sodium.  Also  by 
the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride,  C«H5COC1, 
on  potassium  cyanate.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  crystallizes 
from  carbon  bisulphide  in  small  needles,  which 
melt  at  224°. 


9y-an-iir'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  mWo*  (fci«Mios)=dark 
blue,  and  oiipd  (oura)  =  tail.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Corvidse 
(Crows),  and  sub-family  Garrulinse  (Jays). 
Cyanuriis  cristatus  is  the  Blue  Jay  of  the 
United  States. 

cy  '-ar,  s.    [Gr.  miop  (ktmr)  =  a  hole,  especially 
of  a  needle.] 
Anat.  :  The  orifice  of  the  internal  ear. 

9y-a-thax-o  -m-a,  *.  [Lat.  cyathus;  Gr. 
KvaOot  (kuathos)  =  a  cup,  a  drinking-cup,  and 
afuv  (axon)  =  an  axle,  an  axis.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  rugose  Corals,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cyathaxonidse.  It  has  a 
stylifnrm  columella.  Its  range  is  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  period.  (Nichol- 
son.) 


9y-a-thax-o-m  I  dse,  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Lati 
cyuthaxonia  (q.v.),  and  tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee] 
Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  family  of  rugose  Coral* 
The  corallum  is  simple,  the  septa  are  well 
developed,  and  the  interseptal  loculi  are  open. 
(Nicholson.)  Range  from  the  deposition  of 
the  Palaeozoic  rocks  till  now. 

9y-ath'-e-a, .  *.    [So  named  from  their  cup- 
like  indusium.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing.  (Cyathea):   A  genus  of  Polypodl- 
aceous  Ferns,  the  typical  one  of  the  tribe 
Cyatlieae.     They  have  globose  sori  situated 
on  a  vein  or  veinlet,  or  in  the  axil  of  the  fork 
of  a  vein,  the  involucre  at  first  entire  and 
covering  the  whole  sorus,  then  bursting  from 
the  top  with  a  nearly  circular  opening,  be- 
coming cnp-shaped.     The  genus  is  extensive 
and  widely  spread,  having  representatives  in 
South    America,   in    Mexico,    South    Africa, 
India,   China,   and    the   eastern   islands   and 
those  of  the  Pacific.      They  are  Tree-ferns. 
Cyathea  arborea,  the  Common    Tree-fern,  is 
the  typical  species.    It  is  found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.    The  rhizome  of  C.  medullarit 
is  occasionally  eaten. 

2.  1J1.  (Cyathece) :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiacese. 
The  spore  cases  have  a  vertical  ring,  usually 
sessile,  on  a  more  or  less  elevated  receptacle ; 
spores  three-cornered  or  three-lobed.    (Kaulf, 
also  Liridley.) 

9y-ath'-e-a'-9e'-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyathe(a) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -aceous.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Cyathea. 

9y-ath'-!-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyathiform.it, 
from  Lat.  cyathus  =  a  cup,  and  forma  •=•  form, 
shape.] 

Bot. :  Cup-shaped,  resembling  a  drinking 
cup.  It  differs  from  pitcher-shaped,  in  not 
being  contracted  at  the  margin.  Example, 
the  limb  of  the  corolla  of  Symphytum. 

cy-a-tho-crin'-J-dsB,    s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
cyathocrin(us)(q.\.),  andfem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 
Zool.:  A  family  of  Crinoidea,    Type,  Cyatho- 
crinus  (q.v.). 

9y-a-thoc'-rf-nus,  s.  [Lat.  cyathus  =  cup, 
anil  Gr.  Kpivov  (krinon)  =  a  lily.] 

Zool. :  The  type  of  the  family  Cyathocrinida 
(q.v.).  Calyx  subglobose,  five  basals,  five 
parabasals  or  subradials,  radials  generally 
three  to  each  arm,  no  inter-radials.  Range, 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian,  especially 
the  Carboniferous  and  the  Permian.  (Nichol- 


Lat 

suff. 


9y-a-th4-phyr-ll-d»,  *.  pi.  [Mod. 
cyathophyu(um)  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
-idee.] 

Palceont. :  Cup-corals,  the  largest  and  most 
important  family  of  the  rugose  corals. 
Corallum  simple  or  compound,  septa  not  gener- 
ally quadriiiartite ;  taburae  present,  inter- 
septal  loculi  with  dissepiments.  It  is  divided 
into  two  sub-families,  Zaphrentinse  and  Cyatho- 
phyllinae.  Only  Palaeozoic. 

9y-a-tho-phyl-li'-n»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
cyathaphyll(um),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inee.] 

Palceont.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cyathophyllida 
(q.v.).  Septa  more  or  less  regularly  radiate. 

cy-a-tho-phyl'-lum,  ».  [Lat.  cyathus  ;  Gr. 
Kva6ot  (kuqthos)  =  a  cup,  and  <£VAAOI>  (plntllon) 
=  a  leaf.  So  named  because  the  corallum  or 
polypidom  has  a  more  or  less  cup-like  form; 
the  polype  being  in  a  cell  at  the  upper  end.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Cyathophyllinse,  and  of  the  family 
Cyathophyllidae.  Corallum  simple  or  com- 
pound, septa  well-developed,  some  of  them 
forming  a  spurious  columella.  Range,  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  period. 

97  -ath-us,  ».    [Lat  =  a  cup.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  genus  ofFungals,  one  of  two  penerally 
called  Bird's-nest  Pezizse.    Two  species  occur 
in  England,  Cyathus  striatus  and  C.  vcrnicosut. 

2.  The  cup-like  body  containing  the  repro- 
ductive  organs   of    Marchantia.     (Treas.   oj 
Bot.) 

ctfb'-S-le,  *.  [Lat  Cybele  ;  Gr.  Kv/J<= AIJ  (Kubele). 
See  def.  1.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  A  Phrygian  goddess,  first 
worshipped  at  Pessinus,  then  throughout  all 


boil,  boy;  pout.  ]6^1;  eat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     pfa  =  £, 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -si on  =  shun ;  -flon.  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -cioua,  -sious  =  anus.    -Die.  -dl*.  &c.  -  toej,  dei. 
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cybistax— cyclian 


Asia  Minor,  next  in  Greece,  and  finally,  from 
A.u.c.  547,  at  Rome,  where  she  was  called  the 
Idaean  mother.  Her  rites  in  Greece  coalesced 
With  those  of  Rhea,  (Lidilell  £  Scott.) 

2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  sixty-fifth  found, 
discovered  by  Tempel  on  March  1,  1861. 

3.  Zool :    A   genus   of    Trilobites,    family 
Encrinuridie. 

4.  Bot. :  An  old  genus   of  Proteads,   now 
called  Stenocarpus. 

cy  bis  tax,  s.    [Of  doubtful  etym.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceae.  Cybistax 
antisiphilitica,  the  only  known  species,  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  is  cultivated  there  and  in 
Brazil.  It  is  prescribed  in  syphilis.  (Dr. 
See-man,  in  Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cyb'-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  K\>fiioi>  (fc«6i<m.)=the  flesh 
of  the  tunny,  salted  in  square  pieces  ;  m;/3o« 
(Jcubos)  =  a  cube.  ] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  natives  of  the 
seas  about  the  East  Indies. 

2.  Palceont.  :   Agassiz  gives  the  name   of 
Cybium  to  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the 
London  clay  of  Sheppey. 

s.     {Lat.  cycas  (genit.  cycados);  Gr. 
(kiikas),   genit.    KVKaSos    (kukados)  =  a 
small  Ethiopian  palm.  (London,  Paxton,  &c.)~] 
Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Cyca- 
dacese. 

cy-ca-da'-ce'-aB,  s.  pi  [Lat.  cycas  (genit. 
cycadns)  [CVCAD],  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -acece.] 

1.  Bot. :  An  order  of  Gymnosperms,  first 
separated  by  Richard,  who  considered  them  as 
plants  intermediate  between  ferns  and  palms. 
In  1827  Robert  Brown  established  their  affinity 
with  the  Coniferse.    The  order  contains  nearly 
100  species,  grouped  in  nine  genera.  The  genus 
Cycas  is  confined  to  tropical  Asia  and  Austral- 
asia, and  to  the  Mascarine  Islands.    It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  seeds  being  borne  on  the 
margins  of  altered  open  leaves.    The  stems  are 
simple,  cylindrical,  and  covered  with  the  per- 
manent bases  of  the  leaves.     In  all  the  other 
genera  the  seeds  are  borne  in  pairs  on  scales 
which  form  a  cone.    The  staminal  flowers  are 
arranged  in  cones  in  the  whole  order.   Besides 
the  species  of  Cycas  found  in  Australia,  there 
are    two   endemic  genera,   Macrozamia  with 
Imbricating  scales  to  the  fertile  cone,  and  the 
anomalous  genus  Bowenia  with  peltate  scales 
and  bipinnatisect  leaves.     Africa  has  also  two 
•ndemicgenera,  Encephalartos  with  cylindrical 
stems  covered  with  the  permanent  bases  of 
the  leaves,  and  Stangeria  with  a  short  some- 
what spherical  naked  stem,  and  leaves  with 
forked  veins.    The  American  Cycadaceae  have 
been  referred   to   four  genera ;    the   greater 
number  of  the  species  belong  t'»  Zamia,  with 
peltate  scales  arranged  in  vertical  series,  and 
usually  short  repeatedly  branched  stems.   One 
species  in  Cuba  with  a  slender  cylindrical 
stem  and  velvety  cones,   is  separated  from 
Zamia  and  named  Microcycas,  while  several 
species  with  taller  steins,   found  in  tropical 
America,  are  at  once  distinguished  by  their 
two  horned  cone  scales,  from  which  the  generic 
name  Ceratozamia  has  been  given  to  them. 
Dion  is  an  anomalous  Mexican  genus  contain- 
ing two  species.     The  large  seed-l>earing  cone 
Is  composed  of  woolly,  thin,  ovate-acute  scales, 
with  slender  pedicels. 

2.  Palreo-botany :  The  Cycadaceae  form  an 
Important  element  in  the  Floras  of  Secondary 
age,  wherever  these  have  been  investigated. 
Some  fossils  from  the  palaeozoic  rocks  have 
been  erroneously  referred  to  this  order.    Be- 
sides species  referable  to  the  modern  types, 
the  Secondary  rocks  contain  two  extinct  fo-ms. 
One  of  these,  Williamsonia,  is  an  obscure  plant 
from  the  Oolites  of  Yorkshire  and  of  India, 
with    uncertain    affinities  ;    and    the    other, 
Bcnnettites,  has  a  compound  fleshy  fruit  Itorne 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  cone-bearing  Cycads  that  the 
fruit  of  the  Yew  has   to    the    cone-bearing 
Coniferse.    The  species  of  this  tribe  constitute 
the  "  crow's  nests"  of  the  Portland  quarries, 
and  are  found  in  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous 
rocks  of  the  South  of  England  and  the  North 
of  Scotland.    The  tertiary  strata  have  hitherto 
yielded  only  some  doubtful  fragments.    (W. 
Carruthert,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.K.S.,  F.L.S.) 

fy-oa-da'-9e'-OUS,  o.  [Lat.  cycadace((r) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -out.] 

Bot. :  Belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cyca- 
daceffi. 


9y-cad'-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  cycad  ;  i  connec- 
tive ;  Lat.  forma.  =  form,  appearance.]  Re- 
sembling a  cycad  in  form  or  appearance. 

cy'-ca-dite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cycas,  and  suff. 
•ite  (Palceont.)  (q.v.).]  A  fossil  cycad. 

"  Our  fossil  i-yrnilita  are  closely  allied  ...  to  exist- 
ing Oycadea  "—Buckland. 


,  S.      [CYCAD.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Cycad- 
aceae (q.v.).  A  kind  of  sago  is  procured  in 
Japan  from  Cycas  revoluta  and  C.  circinalis. 
Their  nuts  are  eatable,  and  a  bad  kind  of  flour 
is  made  from  them,  while  a  grain-like  traga- 
canth  which  they  produce  is  applied  to 
malignant  ulcers,  causing  them  to  suppurate 
very  quickly.  (Blume,  £c.,  in  Lindley.) 

jych'-riis,  s.  [From  Gr.  Kvxpevs  (Kuchreus), 
a  mythological  name.  (Agassiz.)] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  predatory  Beetles, 
family  Carabidae.  Mandibles  projecting,  labial 
appendages  consisting  of  slender  processes, 
denticulated  externally  at  the  base  ;  head  and 
thorax  attenuated  ;  elytra  broad,  expanded, 
and  reflected  over  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 
Cychrus  rostratus  is  a  long  narrow  beetle,  black 
in  colour,  and  rugosely  punctate.  Found  near 
London,  in  Scotland,  &c. 

9yc'-la-des,  s.  [Gr.  KvK\<i&ts  (kuklades) 
[vr/troi  (nesoi)]  =  the  encircling  [islands]  ; 
KVK\O.<!  jjfuklas),  genit.  (cixcAafios  (kuklados)  = 
encircling;  icuxAo!  =  a  circle.]  A  group  or 
cluster  of  islands  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  lying 
round  Delos.  At  first  they  were  only  twelve 
in  number,  but  were  afterwards  increased  to 
fifteen.  These  were  Andros,  Ceos,  Cimolos, 
Cythinos,  Gyaros,  Melos,  Myconos,  Naxos, 
Olearos,  Paros,  Prepesinthos.  Seriphos,  Siph- 
nos,  Syros,  and  Tenos.  Alter  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  B.C.  479,  they  became  subject  to 
Athens. 

ey-clad'-l-dSB,  s.pl.  [Lat.  cyclas  (genit.  cy- 
cladis)  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -icte.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Conchifera,  section 
Siphonida,  and  that  portion  of  it  in  which  the 
pallial  line  is  simple.  The  shell  is  suborbieu- 
lar  and  closed,  the  ligament  external,  the 
epidermis  thick  and  horny,  the  hinge  with 
cardinal  and  lateral  teeth.  Genera  :  Cyclas, 
Cyrene,  &c.  Both  occur  in  fresh  water. 
(S.  P.  Woodward.) 

^yc'-la-men,  s.  [Gr.  KVK\OLIJUVO<;  (kuklaminos). 
It  is  s'o  )>arned  from  its  spiral  peduncle.] 

Bot.  :  Sowbread.  A  genus  of  Primulaceae, 
family  Primulidse.  Rootstock  solid,  tuberous  ; 
calyx  campanulate,  half  five-cleft,  corolla  ro- 
tate, with  retlexed  segments  ;  stamens  five,  not 
protruded  ;  capsule  globose,  one-celled,  opening 
with  five  teeth.  One  species  has  been  included, 
doubtfully,  in  the  British  Flora,  but  is  obvi- 
ousjy  an  outcast  from  gardens.  [SOWBREAD.] 
According  to  Sibthorp,  the  modern  Greeks 
used  the  bruised  root  of  Cyclamen  persicum  to 
draw  the  Sepia  octopodia  (now  called  Octojnis 
vnlyaris)  out  of  its  holes.  The  root  of  the 
same  species  is  said  to  be  innoxious  and  even 
eatable  when  dried  or  roasted. 

"Thirdly,  a  kind  of  cyclamen,  or  sow-bread."—  Sprat; 
Bill.  Jt.  8.,  p.  211. 

5  yV-la-mm,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclam(en)  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  Primulin,  CsoH^Ojo.  A  glucoside 
extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  tubers  of  Cy- 
clamen europreum.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  which  melts  at  236°.  It  has  an  acrid 
and  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and 
dilute  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  By  heat- 
ing its  aqueous  solution  to  95°  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  sugar 
and  cyclamiretin.  It  is  also  contained  in  the 
roots  of  cowslips.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves cyclamin,  forming  a  red  solution  ;  on 
diluting  the  solution  the  colour  disappears, 
and  cyclamiretin  is  precipitated. 

cyc-la-mlr'-S-tln,  a.  [Eng.  cyclom(in); 
second  element  not  obvious.) 

Chem.  :  CijHwOj,  is  a  white  amorphous, 
inodorous,  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  insoluble  in  water.  It  melts  at 
198°,  and  is  coloured  violet  by  sulphuric  acid. 

9yc-lan-tha'-ce-»,  s.pl    [Mod.  Lat.  cyclan- 
th(us)  ;  and  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot.  :  A  synonym  for  Pandanaceae  (q.v.). 

9$T-Clan'-the'-»,  s.pl  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclanth(us) 
(q.v.);  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 


Bot.  :  One  of  two  tribes  into  which  the 
Pandanaceae  are  divided.  The  leaves  are 
flahellate  or  pinnate,  the  flowers  i  sually  fur- 
nished with  a  calyx.  Type,  Cyelanthus. 

9yc  Ian  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  K.^AOS  (kuklos)  =  a 
ring,  a  circle,  and  acOo?  (antlios)  =  a  blossom, 
a  flower,  in  allusion  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pandanaceae,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Cyclantheae  (q.v.).  The 
species  are  from  tropical  America. 

9yc'-las,  s.  [Lat.  cyclas  ;  Gr.  irv<cAa«  (kuklas) 
[eo-erj«  (esJA.es)]  —  a  woman's  dress  with  a  border 
all  round  it.] 

1.  Fabrics:  A  rich  stuff,  manufactured  in 
the  Cyclades ;  also  called  Ciclatun  or  Ciclatoun 
(q.v.).    Also  a  garment  made  of  this  stuff. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cycladidae  (q.v.).    The  shell 
is  thin,  ventricose,  and  nearly  equilateral,  the 
cardinal  teeth  2 — 1  minute,  the  lateral  ones  1 — 1 
to   2—2,  elongated  and  compressed.     Sixty 
species   are    known    and    widely    spread    in 
Europe,    Asia,    and     America.       The    fossil 
species   are    thirty-eight,  from  the  Wealden 
onward.    Cyclas  cornea  is  common  in  Britain ; 
C.  rivicola  is  in  the  Thames,  the  New  River, 
&c.  ;  C.  caliculato,  in  the  North  of  England. 

IF  A  sub-genus  Pisidium,  with  inequilateral 
shells,  is  also  represented  in  this  country. 
[PISIDIUM.] 

cycle  (pr.  sikl),  s.  [Gr.  KVKAOC  (kukius)  =  a. 
circle.] 

*  A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  circle. 

2.  A  long  period  of  time. 

"  Young  Nature  thro'  five  cyc/n  run." 

Tennyion  :  The  Tm  Volet*. 

3.  A  round  or  course,  a  calendar. 

"A  complete  cycle  of  what  Is  requisite  to  be  dona 
throughout  every  mouth."— Evelyn  ;  Kalemlar. 

4.  Any  machine  of  the  velocipede  type;  a 
bicycle,  tricycle,  &c.    [WHEELMAN.] 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Astron.  :  An  imaginary  orb  or  circle  in 
the  heavens  ;  an  orbit. 

"  Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  In  orb." 

Milton :  P.L.,  viit  M. 

2.  Chronol. :  A  round  of  years  or  period  of 
time,  in  which  certain  revolutions  or  succes- 
sions of  events  or  phenomena  take  place,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  cycle  begin  again  and  go 
through  the  same  course. 

"...  changes  which  require  eleven  years  or  there- 
about to  run  through  their  cycle."— Tunes ;  Transit  of 
Yenus,  April  20,  1875. 

3.  Literature  :  An  accumulation  or  collection 
of  legendary  or  traditional  matter  round  some 
mythical  or  heroic  character  or  event,  aud 
embodied  in  verse  or  prose :  such  cycles  are 
gathered  round  the  Siege  of  Troy,  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  the  Nibelungs,  &c. 

"Amadia  de  Gaul  and  other  heroes  of  the  later 
cycles  of  romance."— Sullam:  Literature  of  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii..  §  57. 

4.  Bot. :    A   complete   turn    of   the  spire 
assumed  to  exist  where  leaves  are  spirally 
arranged.    (Treas.  of  Hot.) 

If  (1)  Cycle  of  the  Moon :  A  period  of  n;ne- 
teen  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  new 
and  full  moon  recur  on  the  same  days  of  the 
month.  Also  called  the  Golden  Number  and 
the  Metonic  Cycle,  after  its  discoverer 
Melon. 

(2)  Cycle  of  the  Sun :  A  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  after  {he  lapse  of  which  the  domi- 
nical or  Sunday  letters  in  the  calendar  return 
to  their  former  plice  ;  that  is.  the  days  of  the 
mouth  return  to  the  same  days  of  the  week. 

(3)  Cycle  of  Indiction : 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  period  of  fifteen  years,  in 
use  among  the  ancient  Romans,  beginning 
from  B.C.  3.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these 
cycles  an  extraordinary  tax  was  levied  for  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers,  whose  period  of  service 
then  came  to  an  end. 

(•1)  Metonic  Cycle :  [METONIC.] 

1 9y'-cle,  v.i.    [CYCLE,  *.] 

1.  To  move  in  a  circular  or  nearly  circular 
orbit. 

2.  To  ride  a  bicycle  or  tricycle. 
gy'-der,  ».    One  who  rides  a  wheel,  a  cyclist. 

» pyc'-li  -  an,  a.  [Gr.  KVK\<K  (kuklat)  =  a 
circle  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -tan.]  Cyclic,  cyclical. 
(Bentley.) 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  = 


cyclic— cyclolifh 
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eye  -lie,  o.  [Lat.  cydicus  =  a  cyclic  poet ; 
Or.  KV*AIICO{  (kuklikos)  =  in  a  cycle,  from 
Kv'xAot  (kuklos).]  [CYCLE.] 

I.  Ord.  Lemg. :  Pertaining  to  or  moving  in 
a  cycle  ;  cyclical. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Hist. :  Pertaining  to  a  Roman  year  of  ten 
months  existing  in  early  times. 

"...  the  old  cyrtic  year  of  ten  month*."— Arnold: 
Sitt  Home,  vol.  i..  ch.  xiv..  p.  283. 

2.  Literature:    Pertaining    to    the    cyclic 
poets,  or  to  the  cycle  of  events  which  they 
recorded. 

IT  (1)  Cyclic  chorus:  [So  called  because  the 
performers  danced  round  the  altar  of  Bacchus 
In  a  circle.] 

Greek  worship :  The  chorus  which  performed 
the  songs  and  dances  of  the  dithyrambic  odes 
at  Athens.  It  was  opposed  to  similar  dances 
in  which  the  arrangement  was  in  a  square. 

(2)  Cyclic  poets :  Certain  poets  whose  com- 
positions taken  collectively  formed  a  cycle  or 
series  of  mythic  and  heroic  story,  down  to 
the  death  of  Ulysses  ;  hence  a  cycle  or  series 
of  poets  on  any  subject. 

"The  Homer  of  this  race  of  cyclic  potto  was  to  be  an 
Italian  "—J/Uman :  Hitt.  Latin  Chriitianity,  bk.  xir., 
eh.  Yi. 

eyc'-ll-ca,  «.  pi.    [Neut.  pi.  of  mucAucdt  (kuk- 

*«*<»).]      '[CYCLIC.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-section  of  Tetramera  in  the 
system  of  Latreille.  The  penultimate  joint 
of  the  tarsi  is  bilobed  ;  the  antennae  are  of 
moderate  length,  generally  filiform ;  the  body 
rounded  or  oval ;  the  thorax  as  broad  as  the 
elytra.  Stephens  divides  it  into  three  families, 
Galerucidae,  Cassidiadae,  and  Chrysomelidae. 
All  have  representatives  in  Britain.  They  are 
beetles  often  short  and  thick  in  body,  and  of 
brilliant  hues,  the  prevailing  color  being 
green.  The  larvae  are  soft,  have  six  legs,  and 
feed  upon  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  Turnip- 
fly,  Turnip-flea,  or  Black  (Flea,  the  larva  of 
•which  is  so  destructive  to  turnips,  belongs  to 
the  Cyclica, 

cyc'-li-cal,  o.  [Eng.,  Ac.  cyclic,  and  suff.  -al] 
The  same  as  CYCLIC  (q.v.). 

eyo^lif '-er-a,  «.  pi.  [Or.  <CV«AO«  (kuklas)  = 
a  circle,  and  "Lat  fen  =  to  bear.] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  sub-order 
Holostea.  Body  covered  with  rounded  over- 
lying scales,  fins  destitute  of  fulcra.  In  both 
these  characters  the  Cyclifera  Approach  the 
ordinary  bony  fishes.  Only  family,  Amiidae. 

Qy'-cling,  «.   The  art,  act  orsport  of  wheeling. 

cy'-cllst,  s.  [Gr.  ruicAo*  (kuklos)  =  a  circle,  a 
wheel ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.l  A  rider  of  a  bicycle 
or  tricycle.  Used  originally  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  bicyclist. 

'  Cycliiti.  it  would  seem,  are  excluded  from  all  the 
parka."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  1, 1882. 

ey-clo-bran'-chi-ans,  t.  pi.  (CYCLOBRAN- 
CHIATA.]  The  same  aa  CYCLOBBANCHIATA 
(q.V.). 

ey-clo-bran-chl'-a'-ta,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  roVAof 
Qcuklos)  =  a  circle,  and  "0payx«*  (branghia)  = 
.  .  .  gills.]  [BRAXCHJ/E.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  M.  De  Blainville 
to  what  he  considered  an  order  of  Gastero- 
podous  Molluscs  characterised  by  the  circular 
arrangement  of  the  branchiae.  It  contains 
two  families,  the  Chitonidae  and  the  Patellidae. 
The  order  Cyclobranchiata  is  not  universally 
adopted.  Mr.  8.  P.  Woodward,  F.G.S.,  &c., 
arranged  the  Chitonidae  (Chitons)  and  Patel- 
lidae (Limpets),  as  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth 
families  of  the  class  Gasteropoda,  Mr.  Milne 
Edwards  s  order  Prosobranchiata  and  the  sec- 
tion* B  Holostomata  (Sea  Snails).  The  four- 
teenth family — that  standing  between  the  two 
already  mentioned— is  the  Dentaliidae  (Tooth- 
shells). 

fy-clo-gen,   *.      [Gr.    «v«Ao«  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle,  and  yewaw  (gennao)  =  to  produce,  to 
generate.] 
Bot. :  An  ezogen. 

"  Exogenous  plant*  have  sometime*  received  the 
Dame  of  cydogcru.  in  consequence  of  exhibiting  con- 
centric circles  in  their  item*. ,—  Bat/our :  Botany,  f  77. 

$y  -clo-gr&ph,  *.  [Gr.  KVKAW  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle,  and  ypacfxo  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to 
draw.]  An  arcograph  or  curvograph. 

cy"-<!l6Jd,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  cyclmde,  from  Gr. 
Ki'xAoeto'ijf  (kukloeides)  =  circular,  xvicAof 
(kuklos)  =  a  circle,  and  cliot  (eidos)  =  form.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  the  form  of  a  circle. 

2.  Zool.  <t  Palaeont. :    Pertaining  to  a  cy- 
cloid scale  or  to  the  fishes  which  have  this 
dermal  covering.    [CYCLOID  SCALE,  CYCLOI- 
DEI.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  The  curve  which  is  produced 
•when  a  circle  rolls  forward  on  a  straight  line. 
A  familiar  example  of  it  is  a  carriage-wheel 
moving  along  a  smooth  road.  If  a  mark  be 
made  at  any  point  on  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel,  it  will  describe  a  series  of  cycloids. 
The  curved  figure  thus  produced  is  not,  as 
the  etymology  suggests,  "of  the  form  of  a 
circle  ; "  were  it  so,  then  the  point  of  the  cir- 
cumference commencing  its  revolution  at  a 
given  spot  on  the  road  would,  when  that 
revolution  was  completed,  return  to  that  spot 
again.  It  does* not  so  return;  but  when, 
having  completed  its  revolution,  it  afresh 
touches  the  road,  it  is  at  an  advanced  point 
in  it  compared  with  the  spot  at  which  it 
came  into  contact  with  it  before.  Let  ABE 
be  a  circle — say  a  carriage-wheel — revolving 
around  its  centre,  and  at  the  same  time 
moving  forward  along  the  straight  line  or 
road  c  D,  from  c  to  D.  Let  B,  the  highest 
point  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  be 
also  the  point  the  movements  of  which  it  is 
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desired  to  trace,  then,  during  the  time  that  B 
takes  to  move  from  B  to  E,  a  portion  of  the 
wheel  exactly  equal  to  the  same  B  E  will  have 
measured  its  length  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
wheel  will  have  moved  that  distance  hori- 
zontally forward.  If  E  F  be  drawn  parallel 
to  c  D,  then  the  straight  line  E  F  will 
be  =  the  arc  B  E.  The  whole  arc  CAD 
is  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
by  which  it  was  generated.  The  area  con- 
tained by  the  arc  CAD  and  the  straight 
line  c  D  is  three  times  the  area  of  the  circle 
ABE.  If  the  cycloid  be  supposed  to  be  re- 
versed, and  be  now  not  a  mathematical  ab- 
straction but  a  real  material  curve,  then  a 
weight  placed  at  any  point  of  it  will  take  the 
same  time  to  descend  from  any  part  of  it  to 
the  lowest  point.  Moreover,  it  will  descend 
more  swiftly  than  it  will  in  any  other  curve. 
The  cycloid  is  a  transcendental  curve,  since 
its  equation  cannot  be  expressed  in  common 
algebraic  terms. 

Cycloids  are  of  different  kinds.  That  now 
described  is  the  common  cycloid.  Others  are 
the  prolate  or  inflected  cycloid,  and  the  cur- 
tate cycloid.  There  is  also  a  curve  called 
the  Epicycloid,  and  another  the  Hypocycloid 
(q.v.). 

"  A  man  may  form  to  himself  the  notion  of  a  para- 
bola or  a  cycloid  from  the  mathematical  definition  of 
those  figures."— Reid  :  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

t  (1)  Curtate  cycloid  : 

Geom. :  A  cycloid  in  which  the  point  whose 
motion  generates  the  figure  falls  without  the 
circle. 

(2)  Inflected  cycloid:  The  same  as  Prolate 
cycloid  (q.v.). 

(3)  Prolate  cycloid : 

Geom. :  A  cycloid  in  which  the  point  whose 
motion  generates  the  figure  falls  within  the 
circle.  It  is  called  also  an  Inflected  cycloid 
(q.v.). 

(4)  Cycloid  fishes: 

Zool.  A  Palceont. :  Fishes  with  cycloid 
scales.  [CYCLOIDEI.] 

(5)  Cycloid  scale  : 

Zool.  <t  Pakeont. :  A  scale  with  concentric 
striations  upon  it  The  substance  is  thin  and 
flexible,  though  horny;  it  is  not  bony  or 
enamelled.  The  outline  is  smooth,  the  shape 
generally  circular  or  elliptical.  It  is  the  kind 
of  scale  found  on  most  of  the  fishes  with  which 
the  public  are  familiar. 

9y-cl6i'-dal,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  cycloid;  -al.] 
The  same  as  CYCLOID,  a.  (q.v.). 

U  (1)  Cycloidal  engine : 

Engrav. :  An  instrument  employed  by 
engravers  in  making  what  is  called  machine- 
work  upon  the  plates  for  bank-notes,  cheques, 


&c.  The  lines  have  a  general  cyclpidal  form, 
being  generated  by  a  point  revolving  around 
a  moving  centre,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same,  are  cut  by  a  graver-point  to  which  a 
revolution  is  imjiarted,  the  plate  traversing 
below  in  a  straight  line,  a  waved  line,  a  circle, 
ellipse,  or  other  figure.  The  line  is  thus  com- 
pounded of  two  movements,  and  a  wavy  or 
compound  interlacing  figure  of  absolute  regu- 
larity is  produced  as  a  guard  against  counter- 
feiting ;  it  being  impossible  to  produce  such 
work  by  any  means  other  than  such  a  tooL 
Counterfeiting,  being  an  underhand  proceed- 
ing and  seeking  secrecy,  is  followed  by  skilful 
men,  but  without  the  expensive  and  compli- 
cated mechanical  adjuncts.  (Knight.) 

(2)  Cycloidal  paddle  :   The  name  is  a  mis- 
nomer, but  is  applied  to  a  paddle-wheel  in' 
which  the  board  is  divided  longitudinally  into 
several  strips  in  a  slightly  retreating  order, 
en  echelon.    The  object  of  the  division  of  the 
float  is  to  bring  the  sections  in  succession  into 
the  water,  lessening  the  concussion  ;  and  by 
a  more  complete  distribution  of  floats  around 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  to  make  the 
resistance  more  uniform.    (Knight.) 

(3)  Cycloidal  pendulum: 

Horology,  £c.  :  A  pendulum  moving  in  a 
cycloid.  It  is  perfectly  isochronous  in  its 
beats,  that  is,  the  time  taken  by  each  beat 
is  the  same. 

"  Hence,  despite  the  beauty  of  Hnyghens'  invention. 
we  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  Oeiible  Cycloidal 


pendulum,  and  now  exclusively  make  use  of  a  rigid 
pendulum,  restrained  to  describing  only  small  area.  '  — 
Smyth  i  Grant  :  Arago'i  Pop.  Aitron.,  bk.  iL,  ch.  x. 


(4)  Cycloidal  space  : 
Geom.  :  The  space  contained  between  the 
cycloid  and  its  substance.    (Chambers.) 

cy-cloi'-de-an,  a.  &  t.  [Mod.  Lat.  cydoide(i) 
(q.v.)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -a».) 
Zoology  : 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  Cycloidal  scales  ; 
.    having  cycloid  scales. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  fish  having  cycloid  scales. 

2.  PI.  :  (Cycloideans)  :  The  English  name  of 
the  artificial  order  of  Fishes,  called  by  Agassis 
Cycloidei(q.v.). 

cy-cloi'-dS-i,  s.  pi.    [Masc.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
cycloideus,  from  Gr.  icvxAot  (kukks)  =  a  circle.] 
Ichthy.  £  Palaeont.  : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  one  of  the 
four  orders  into  which,  for  paiaeontological 
purposes,  he  divided  the  great  class  of  Fishes. 
It  consisted  of  those  which  have  cycloidal 
scales.     The  carp,  the  salmon,  the  herring, 
&c.,  possess  this  dermal  covering.    [CYCLOID 
SCALE.] 

2.  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification  the  second 
sub-order  of  the  Acanthoptera  or  Acanthop- 
terygious  Fishes. 

cy-cld^lab'-ri-dse,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  icvicAo*  (kuklos) 
=  a  circle,  Lat.  fabr(im)=a  lip,  and  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  spiny-finned  fishes, 
tribe  PharyngognathL  It  con  tains  the  Wrasses. 
[WRASSE.] 

5y-clo-li'-te£,  s.  [Gr.  xvxAot  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle,  and  At'flo*  (lithos)  —  a  stone.] 

Palacont.  :  A  genus  of  Actinozoa,  family 
Fungidae.  It  ranges  from  the  Cretaceous  to 
the  Miocene  strata. 

cy'-Cld-lith,  s.    [CYCLOLITES.] 

Archceol.  :  A  circle  of  stones,  such  as  those 
at  Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire,  Stennis  in  Orkney, 


CTCLOLITH. 


&c.  Popularly  they  are  regarded  as  Druidie, 
but  modern  antiquarians  consider  this  view 
untenable.  According  to  Joseph  Anderson, 
LL.D  ,  who  specially  refers  to  Scottish  stone- 
circles,  they  are  connected  with  the  inter- 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jdwl;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  af ;  expect.  Xenophos,  exist,    -ttfr 
-oian,  -tian  =  ahan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tipus,  -sious  =  ahus.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bfl  del. 
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•lent  of  the  dead.  In  the  stone  age  places  of 
burial  were  marked  by  chambered  cairns  of 
two  types.  One  of  these,  which  was  circular 
In  form,  passed  into  the  bronze  age.  In  some 
of  Iliu  Inter  cairns  of  the  stone  age  there  had 
boon  a  circle  of  stones  surrounding  the  cairn. 
In  the  early  {>art  of  the  bronze  age  the  stone 
circli)  Iwcame  the  principal  object,  while  the 
cairn  was  degraded  into  a  mere  structureless 
in  iss  of  boulders.  Then  in  the  rest  of  the 
I'l-onze  period  the  cairn  disappeared,  and  only 
tli*  encircling  stones  remained.  On  this  view 
many  at  least  of  the  so-called  Druidical  stones, 
or  temples,  were  simply  the  enclosures  of 
bronze  burying  places.  It  should  be  added 
that  in  other  areas  than  the  Celtic  one  stone- 
circles  occur.  For  instance,  at  Takulghaut, 
twenty  miles  from  Kagpore,  in  Central  India, 
about  ninety  stone-circles  exist,  with  one 
stone  outside  the  enclosure.  The  archaic 
remains  dug  from  them  were,  however,  of  iron. 

<;y  clom'  e  ter,  s.  An  instrument  for  re- 
cording the  rotations  of  a  wheel  and  thereby 
the  distance  it  travels. 

9V  do  me -to -pa,   $y-cld-mc-to'-pi  ta. 

s.  pi.  [Gr.  KVK*.ot(kuklos)=&  circle,  and  ntntirov 
(metdfion)  =  the  forehead,  the  front.] 

ZnoL  :  One  of  four  families  into  which  Prof. 
Milne  Edwards  divided  the  crustaceous  sub- 
order Brachyura.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
family  Canceridae  (q.v.). 

9yTcld'm'-e-try,  *.  [Gr.  KVK\<K  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle,  and  jue'rpoc  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  The 
art,  Deration,  or  process  of  measuring  circles. 

9Y-«ldn'-al.  a.  [Eng.  cyclon(e);  <rf.]  The 
same  as  CYCLONIC  (q.  v.). 

$y -clone',  ».  fGr.  KVK\U>V  (kuklon),  pr.  par.  of 
irvirAot.)  (kukloo)  =  to  whirl  round  ;  /tu/cAos 
Qcuklus)  =  a  ring,  a  circle.] 

1.  Meteor.  ttOrd.  TMTI.IJ.  :  The  term  proposed 
In  1848,  by  Mr.  Piddin-ton,  of  Calcutta,  in 
his  "Sailors'  Hornbook,"  more  appropriately 
to  designate  the  violent  rotatory  storms  popu- 
larly known  as  hurricanes.  [HURRICANE.]  The 
word  was  so  felicitous  that  it  was  at  once 
adopted  by  scientific  men,  and,  passing  from 
them  to  the  general  public,  soon  firmly  rooted 
ftself  in  the  language.  The  erroneous  belief 
was  formerly  entertained  that,  as  a  rule,  hurri- 
canes blew  in  a  straight  line.  Between  the 
years  1835  and  1840,  however,  Mr.  Redfield,  a 
naval  architect  of  New  York,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  William  Reid  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  Mr.  Piddington  of  Calcutta, 
and  Prof.  Dove  of  Berlin,  showed  that  the  wind 
in  a  hurricane  has  really  two  motions  :  it 
revolves  with  great  rapidity  (80  or  100  miles 
an  hour),  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
rotating  mass  is  slowly  moving  forward.  A 
•pinning  top  slowly  altering  its  position  on  a 
pavement  has  similar  motions.  The  cause  of 
cyclones  is  believed  to  be  as  follows :  The  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun  falling  within  the  tropics  so  heat 
the  air  that  it  rapidly  ascends,  colder  air  rush- 
Ing  in  beneath  it  to  take  its  place.  The  rotation 
of  the  earth  produces  the  revolving  motion. 
There  are  no  cyclones  on  the  equator.  Those 
touth  of  it  whirl  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch  move,  those 
north  of  the  line  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. There  are  various  cyclone-regions  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  the  seas 
round  the  Mauritius,  and  the  China  Seas.  In 
the  last  named  region  cyclones  are  known  as 
typhoons.  The  West  Indian  cyclones  mostly 
originate  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  pass 
over  or  near  the  isles  of  St.  Thomas,  which  they 
often  devastate,  and  make  way  along  the  course 
of  the  Gulf-stream  to  Bermuda,  thence  they 
move  north-eastward  towards  Europe,  becom- 
ing, however,  larger  and  feebleras  they  proceed, 
till  Dually,  as  a  rule,  they  are  extinguished 
whilst  still  at  some  distance  from  land. 

Kr.  Meldrum,  of  the  Mauritius  Observatory, 
stated  that  the  cyclones  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  most  frequent  in  years  of  maximum  sun- 
spots  ;  bnt  it  is  considered  that  this  hypo- 
thesis has  been  shaken  rather  than  confirmed 
by  subsequent  observations. 

The  Signal  Service  Bureau  gives  warning 
of  the  movement  of  cyclones  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  towards  Newfoundland,  whence  they 
are  diverted  across  the  ocean.  They  are 
accompanied  by  a  sudden  fall  in  the  mer- 
cury as  by  a  great  difference  of  pressure  at 
places  not  far  removed  from  each  other.  They 
are  described  as  cyclonic  "  depressions,"  that 


is,  there  is  a  saucer-like  hollow  in  the  more 
dense  part  of  the  atmosphere  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  spirally  inflowing  air  above. 
When  the  contrary  state  of  things  prevails, 
there  is  a  convexity  as  if  the  saucer  had  been 
reversed  ;  this  is  now  called  an  anti-cyclone. 

2.  Navigation :  When  a  sailing-ship  encoun- 
ters a  cyclone,  the  responsible  navigators  now 
try  to  ascertain  how  it  is  moving,  and  in  what 
part  of  it  they  are  at  the  moment.  They  sail 
out  of  it  if  they  can  ;  if  they  fail  to  do  this, 
and  pass  through  its  centre  or  vortex,  in  which 
there  is  little  wind  but  a  rough  sea,  they 
adjust  the  sails  to  meet  a  blast  from  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  at  which  it  struck 
them  first,  and  in  due  time  the  other  half  of 
the  cyclone  comes  up  with  a  deafening  roar. 
Before  this  was  understood,  many  an  old 
navigator  hoisted  sail  when  in  the  vortex,  had 
his  ship  struck  from  an  unexpected  quarter 
when  the  other  part  of  the  cyclone  came  up, 
lost  his  ship,  and,  with  his  comrades,  perished. 
[HURRICANE,  TYPHOON.] 

cy-clon'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  cyclon(e);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  cyclone. 

"...  cyclonic  and  anti-cyclonic  storms,  .  .  ."— 
Tram.  Amer.  Pliilot.  Soc.  (1873),  vol.  xllL,  p.  243. 

cy'-olon-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  cyclon(e);  -ism.]  A 
state  of  being  subject  to  cyclones. 

"...  Redfleld's  centres  of  cyclonitm,  .  .  .—Tram. 
Amer.  Philui.  Soc.  (1873).  vol.  xiil.,  p.  2*8. 

9y-clo-p»'-dl-a,  *^y'-clo-p»-dy,  9Jr- 
clo-pe'-dl-a,  *  9y'-clo-pede,  s.  [Gr. 

KVK\owatSi.a  (kuklopaidia),  xvxAot  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle,  iratoVta  (paideia)  =  discipline,  instruc- 
tion.] 

1.  A  book  or  work  containing  information 
on  all  branches  of  science  or  knowledge ;  an 
encyclopaedia. 

".  .  .  tedious  and  unedifying  commentaries  on 
Peter  Lombard's  scholastic  cydoptde  of  divinity, 
.  .  ."—  Warton:  Bill,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  li.  4SO. 

*  2.  A  circle  of  learning. 

"  If  regard  be  taken  of  the  cyclopady  of  the  learn- 
ing resulting  from  those  several  sciences."— Fuller: 
Ch.  Hist..  II.  ii.  56. 

9y-cld-p»'-dic,  9y-cl6-p»'-dic-al,  9y- 
clo-p©  -die,  9y-clo-pe' -dic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
cyclopo3d\ia) ;  adj.  suff.  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  cyclopaedia. 

9y  clo-pe-an,    a.     [Gr.    KVKAwmriot   (kuklo- 
peios)  =  pertaining   to   the    Cyclopes.]    [CY- 
CLOPS.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cyclopes. 

2.  Fig. :  Immense,  vast,  gigantic,  fierce. 

".  .  .  the  cycloptan  furnace  of  all  wicked  fashions, 
the  heart,  .  .  ."—Up.  Hull :  The  faihioni  of  the  World. 

IL  Arch. :    An  epithet  applied  to  a  very 

Srimitive  style  of  architecture  fabled  to  be 
tie  work  of  the  Cyclopes.  The  only  remains 
existing  are  fragments  of  circular  walls  round 
towns  and  palaces,  found  in  Greece  itself,  and 
in  many  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and 
Sardinia.  The  best  known  remains  are  at 
Mycenae  in  Greece.  Such  walls  consist  of 
gigantic  polygonal  blocks  of  stone,  the  corners 
of  which  fit  accurately  into  one  another.'  Other 
structures  of  this  kind  consist  of  regular  blocks 
of  equal  height.  .  Both  kinds  are  constructed 
entirely  without  mortar.  The  oldest  of  these 
monuments  are  formed  of  enormous  unhewn 
boulders  in  their  natural  shape  laid  one  on 
another,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with 
smaller  stones. 

*  9y'-cl6-pede, «.    [CYCLOPEDIA.] 
9y-clo-pe'-di-a,  *.    [CYCLOPEDIA.] 

9Y  clo  pe    die,  9y-  do- pe'- dic-al,  a. 

[CYCLOPEDIA,  CYCLOPEDICAU  ] 

cy-Cl6'-p5-ite,  «.  [Named  from  the  Cyclo- 
pean Islands  (?),  and  suft".  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).J 

Min. :  A  mineral,  called  also  Breislakite,  a 
variety  of  Augite  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.),  a  variety 
of  Pyroxene  (Dana).  It  occurs  in  wool-like 
forms  at  Vesuvius  and  Capo  di  Bove.  [BREIS- 
LAKITE.] 

cy-clo'ph'-or-us.  «.  [Gr.  «tvicAo?  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle,  and  4>opot  (phoros)  =  bearing,  carrying.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gastero]x>dous  Molluscs, 
family  Cyclostomidae.  The  shell  is  depressed, 
and  has  a  circular  aperture  with  a  horny 
many-whorled  opereulum.  The  animal  has 
long  pointed  tentacles.  About  150  species 
are  known  from  India,  the  Philippine  Islands, 


New  Zealand,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  tropl 
cal  America.  There  are  various  sub-genera 
[CYCLOTUS.] 

9y-cloph  thal'-mus,  s.  [Gr.  *v<Aof  (ku- 
klos) =  a  circle,  and  6<|>9aAfidt  (ophtlmlmos)  = 
an  eye.] 

Puloxnt.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Scorpions. 
Cycloi<hthalmus  senior  is  from  the  Bohemian 
Coal-measures. 


.  [Gr.  KVK\OS  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle,  and  irovs  (pous)  =  a  foot,  in  allusion  to 
the  shape  of  the  base  of  the  pods.  (I'axton.)] 
Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Papilionaceae.  Cyclnjna 
genista  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  where 
it  is  called  Bush-tea,  from  the  tea-like  smell 
and  the  astringent  taste  of  its  leaves.  A 
decoction  of  it  is  given  to  produce  expectora- 
tion in  catarrh  and  consumption. 

cy-clop'-Ic  (1),  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclopia  (q.v.), 
and  Eng.  suit',  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  plant 
Cyclopia  genista,  or  derived  from  it. 

oyclopio  acid,  5. 

Cliem.  :  CuHuOg.  An  organic  acid  obtained 
as  a  yellow  powder  from  the  leaves  of  Cyclopia 
VogMi,  a  plant  used  in  Africa  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  tea.  Its  alkaline  solution  gives 
a  greenish-yellow  florescence.  (Watts:  Dint. 
Chem.) 

9y-cl6p'-ic  (2),  *  9y-cl6p'-ick,  a.  [Gr.  «v 
AKuirtKot  (kuklopikos)  =  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cyclopes.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cyclopes; 
Cyclopean. 

"...  so  many  bold  giants,  or  ryc?<ipick  monsten 
.  .  ."—Bp.  Taylor:  Artif.  llamlt.,  p.  5  :. 

9y-cl8p'-I-d«e,  *.  pi.  [Lat.,  &c.,  Cyclopt 
(q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Entomostracans,  order 
Copepoda.  They  have  but  a  single  eye. 

9y'-clO-pite,  *.  [So  called  from  being  found 
in  the  Cyclopean  islands,  near  Catania,  where 
it  coats  geodes  in  the  doleryte.] 

Min.  :  A  little-known  mineral  occurring  in 
white,  transparent,  glossy  crystals.  Hard- 
ness, 6.  Compos.:  Silica,  41'45;  alumina, 
29'83  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  2^20  ;  lime,  20'83  ; 
magnesia,  0'66;  soda,  2'32  ;  potassa,  172; 
water,  1-91.  (Waltershausen,  in  Dana.) 

9y'-Cl5ps,   *.      [Lat.    Cyclops;    Gr.    *VK\U+ 
(kuklops),  as  adj.  =  round-eyed,  as  subst.  =  a 
round-eyed  being.]    [II.  i.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig.  :    Anything    one-eyed    or   that   by 
imagination  may  be  represented  as  being  so. 
Wordsworth  uses  it  of  the  daisy. 

"A  little  Ci/clopi  with  one  eye." 

Wordtworth  :  To  the  Daily. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Classical  Mythology:  One  of  the  people 
called  Cyclopes,  alleged  to  be  a  savage  race 
of  giants,  with  a  single  eye  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  resident  in  Sicily,     'lliey  owned 
nn  social  ties  and  were  ignorant  of  cultivation. 
The  caverns  of  yKtna  were  their  smithy,  and 
blacksmiths  were  looked  upon  as  their  de- 
scendants.    (l.iilitrll  <£*  .V«/M 

"The  land  of  Cyclopi  first,  a  savage  kind. 
Nor  tam'd  by  manner*,  nur  by  IHWS  cuufln'd." 

Pope  :  /lomtr'i  Odyury.  ix.  119.  130. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cyclopidae.    The 
foot-jaws  are  large,   strong,  and  branched  ; 
eye    single,    frontal  ;    the    inferior   antennsa 
simple  ;  the  ovaries  two.     The  best  known 
species   is  Cyclops  quadricornis.     It  lives  in 
fresh  water.     It  is  popularly  called  n  Water- 
flea,  some  other  cntomostracaus  being    in- 
cluded in  the  same  appellation. 

9y-clop'-ter-Js,  «.    [Gr.  KVKAO?  (kukins)  =  * 

circle,  and  wrepit  (pteris)  =  a  kind  of  fern  ] 

Pukeo-lxjtany  :  A  genus  of  ferns  in  which 
the  frond  is  somewhat  circular  in  form.  It 
ranges  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Oolitic  rocks. 
Example,  Cyclopteris  hibernicus,  from  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  rocks. 

9y-cl6'p'-fcer-u»,  i.  [Or.  «tuVAo«  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle,  and  itrtpov  (pteron)  =  a  feather,  a  wing, 
a  fin.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Gobiidae. 
The  ventral  fins  constitute  a  sucker.  Cyclo- 
pterus  lumpus  is  the  Lump-fish,  so  called 
because  there  is  a  row  of  tubercles  along  tb* 


Ate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wpif,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     w.  ce     o.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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back.    It  can  adhere  firmly  to  any  object  by 
its  sucker.     It  is  marine,  and  is  preyed  on  by 
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the  seal.     It  inhabits 'the  British  seas.    The 
Scotch  call  it  Cock-paddle. 

«y-  clo  -  ser-  Is,  s.    [Gr.  xvicAot  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle.] 

PaUepnt. :  A  genus  of  reef-building  corals 
belonging  to  the  group  Zoantharia  scleroder- 
mata. 

5y-ClO  -f  IS,  s.     [Or.  KvnAwo-is  (kuklosit)  =  an 
enclosing,  a  surrounding.] 

Biol. :  The  streaming  of  protoplasm.  The 
term  was  originally  applied  to  the  motion, 
sometimes  observable  in  the  latex  of  plants, 
and  is  now  used  of  the  streaming  of  proto- 
plasm in  the  cell,  which  may  be  well  seen  in 
Anacharis  with  a  low  power  of  the  micro- 
scope. Similar  currents  may  be  made  out  in 
some  Protozians,  especially  in  Paramecium, 
the  Slipper  Animalcule. 

jy-clos'-to-ma,  s.    [Gr.  «vicAo«  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle,  and  ord/Ia  (stoma)  =  the  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cyelostomidse. 
The  shell  is  turbinate  and  thin,  and  the  axis 
perforated ;  the  epidermis  is  very  thin ;  the 
operculuin  calcareous  ;  the  animal  with  club- 
shaped  tentacles.  About  160  species  are 
known  recent,  and  40  fossil,  the  latter  from 
the  Eocene  onward.  The  majority  of  the 
recent  species  are  from  the  South  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Madagascar.  One,  Cyclostoma 
elegant,  is  British ;  it  is  fossil  also  in  the 
Newer  Tertiaries.  (Woodward  :  Mollusca,  ed. 
Tate.) 

cy  clos  torn  a  ta,  cy-clos -tom-i,  s.  pi. 

ICYCLOSTOMA.] 

1.  Zool. :  Bound-mouths,  a  group  of  Verte- 
brates, formerly  classed  with  the  Pishes,  and 
called  by  Mailer  and  Owen,  Marsipobranchii. 
The  gills  are  fixed,  bursiform,  inoperctilate, 
receiving  the  respiratory  streams  by  apertures 
usually  numerous  and  lateral,  distinct  from 
the  mouth  ;  a  heart  present ;  skeleton  carti- 
laginous, without  ribs  or  jaws.     There  are  two 
families  :   (1)   Myxinoidei   or  Myxinidse,   the 
Jiyxinesor  Hags,  and  (2)  the  Petromyzoutid», 
or  Lampreys. 

2.  A  sub-order  of  Polyzoa,  order  Gymno- 
Lcmata.     They  have  tubular  cells  with  ter- 
minal   orifices,    and    have    no   operculum, 
•wicularia,    or   vibracula.     All   are  marine. 
The  sub-order  is  divided  into  the  following 
families:    (1)  Crisiadae,   (2)  Idmoneidee,  (3) 
TubuliporidiB,   (4)    Diastoporidae,    (5)   Cerio- 
poridae,  (6)  Theonoidse. 

ey-cl6s-toin'-a-tous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  cyclo- 
stomat(a)  (q.v.X  and  Bug.,  &c.  suff.  -out.] 
Zool.  :  Having  a  circular  mouth  or  mouths. 

"  Passing  on  next  to  the  series  of  the  cyclnitntnatout 
polyzoa  .  .  ."—Jiictiolton  Pa'aont.  (2nd  ed.),  i.  430. 

ey" -clos  tome,  s.    [From  Mod.  Lat  cyclosto- 
*«ata(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  member  of  the  Vertebrate  group 
Cyclostomata  (q.v.). 

"The  primitive  rnerroatic cells,  which  are  persistent 
I       in  the  wlnttmnrs,  have  coalesced  into  tubes  m  osseous 
fishes."— Oirrtt     .Iniitumy  of  tertebratcl. 

$y-cl6s-tom'-I-dw,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  eyclo- 
«toi>i(o)  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
order  Pulmonifera,  section  Operculata.  The 
shell  is  spiral,  rarely  elongated,  often  de- 
pressed, spirally  striated,  the  aperture  nearly 
circular,  operculum  spiral.  The  animal  is 
unisexual.  It  has  the  eyes  on  slight  promi- 
nences at  the  outer  bases  of  the  tentacles  ; 
the  foot  is  somewhat  elongated.  The  gen- 
era are  Cyclostoma,  Cyclophorus,  Helecina, 
Ac.  They  are  terrestrial  shells,  which  is  the 
reason  why  so  few  of  them  have  been  found 
fossil. 


9y-clo8'-t6m-ous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  cydostoma 
(q.v.),  and  Bug.  suff.  -out.] 
Zool.  :  The  same  as  CYCLOOTOMATOUS  (q.v.). 

9yTclos-tyr-ar,  a.  [Gr.  KV*A<K  (knktos)  =  a 
circle,  and  O-T!M<K  (stulos)  =a  pillar.] 

Arch. :  Consisting  of  a  circular  row  of 
columns  without  an  interior  building. 

$y-cld-ter-la,  .«.  [Gr.  KVKAO;  (kukto$)=a. 
circle  ;  Lat.  dim.  suff.  -ella.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Diatomacese,  in  which  the 
valves  are  circular,  flat,  depressed,  or  undu- 
lated, striated,  and  marked  with  dots  or  de- 
pressions arranged  in  radiating  rows.  Kutzing 
enumerates  twenty  species,  marine  and  fossil. 
(Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

oy-cld'-tus,  *.  [Gr.  KVKAwrdf  (kuklotos) 
=  rounded;  KVK\OVV  (kukloun)  =  to  make 
round  ;  Kv<cAo«  (kuklos)  =  a  circle.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Cyclophorus  (q.v.). 
Known  recent  species  44,  from  tropical 
America,  Southern  Asia,  &c.  There  is  a 
fossil  representative  of  the  genus  from  the 

'     Eocene. 

*  cy-con-ye,  *.    [Lat  cvxmia..}    A  stork. 


9y"-der,  s.    [CIDER.] 

9y  -der-ach,  s.    [Etyro.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  t'olygonum  Hydropiper. 

9y-dlp'~pe,  s.  [Gr.  Kufiiirmi  (Kudippe)  =  one 
of  the  Nereids;  prob.  from  <ci>5o«  (kudos)  = 
glory,  and  i'mro?  (hippos)  =  a  horse.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cteuophora,  family 
Callianiridae.  It  is  sometimes  called  Pleuro- 
brachia.  It  has  a  transparent,  gelatinous, 
melon-shaped  body,  divided  into  eight  more 
or  less  distinct  sections  by  as  many  double 
longitudinal  rows  of  vibratile  cilia,  which 
serve  for  locomotion.  There  are  two  long 
protrusile  filaments,  with  shorter  threads. 
C.  pileus  is  common  on  the  British  coasts. 

9y-d6'-nl-a,  *.  [Named,  it  is  believed,  from 
a  place  calfed  Kydon,  in  the  island  of  Crete, 
of  which  it  is  a  native.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  fruit  trees,  order  Poraaceae 
(Appleworts).  It  resembles  Pyrus,  but  has 
leafy  calyx  lobes,  and  many-seeded  cells  in  its 
fruit.  Cydonia  vulgaris  is  the  Quince ;  C. 
japonica  is  an  ornamental  shrub  which  grows 
in  British  gardens. 

cy-es-l'-ol'-O'-gy;  *.  [Gr.  KV7)o-i?  (tmesis)  = 
conception,  pregnancy,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a 
discourse.] 

Physiol.  :  The  science  which  concerns  itself 
with  gestation. 

9yg  -net,  *  9ig  net,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  O. 
FT.  ci<jne  ;  Fr.  cygne  =  a  swan  ;  Ital.  eigno, 
from  Lat.  cygnus ;  Gr.  HVKVOI  (knknos)  =  a 
swan,  and  suff.  -et,  implying  little.]  A  young 
swan. 

"  So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnet t  save. 
Keeping  them  prisoner  underneath  her  wings." 

Shaketp. :  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 
"  The  ci/anet  nobly  walks  the  water : 
So  moved  on  earth  Circassm'ri  daughter. 
The  loveliest  bird  of  FraugneKtanl" 

Byron:  Giaour. 

cygnet-royal,  s. 

Her.  :  A  swan  gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet, 
having  a  chain  attached 
thereto,  and  reflexed  over 
the  back. 

cyg-nl'-naB,  *.  pi.  [Lat. 
cygn(us)  =  a  swan,  and 
>  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
Ornith.  :  Swans.  A 
sub-family  of  Anatidse, 
the  Diu-k  family.  They 
have  stouter  feet  pro- 
portionally than  the 
true  ducks;  their  bills 
are  similar,  but  their  necks  are  longer.  They 
have  long,  powerful  wings,  and  are  migratory. 
They  are  elegant  and  majestic  birds. 

cyg'-niis,  ».    [Lat.  =  a  swan.]    [Cvr.Nrr.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-family  Cygninse  (q.v.).  The 
base  of  the  bill  is  tumid,  fleshy,  and  naked  ; 
the  neck  remarkably  long ;  the  feet  short, 
the  hinder  toe  simple.  The  birds  which  it 
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contains  are  called  Swans,  and  are  of  large 
size.  One  species,  the  Mute  Swan  (Cygnut 
olor),  is  permanently  resident  in  Britain.  It 
builds  its  nest,  which  is  bulky,  among  sedges, 
composing  it  of  grass,  rushes,  and  coarse 
herbage.  The  aspect  of  the  bird  is  well 
known,  for  it  is  the  domesticated  species. 
Three  other  species  are  visitants,  viz.,  Cygnus 
ferns,  the  Hooker  or  Whistling  Swan,  so 
called  from  its  note  resembling  the  word 
"hoop"  frequently  repeated;  C.  Bewickii, 
Bewick's  Swan  ;  and  C.  immutabilis,  the 
Polish  Swan. 

2.  Astron.  :  One  of  the  twenty  ancient 
northern  constellations.  It  contains  two 
bright  stars,  Deneb,  called  also  a  Cygni,  and 
Albiero.  Deneb  comes  to  the  meridian  at 
8  p.m.  on  October  1.  The  bright  stare  of 
Cygnus  form,  with  those  in  the  constellations 
Aquila  and  Lyra,  a  remarkable  triangle.  The 
double  star  61  Cygni  possesses  no  slight 
interest.  It  has  a  proper  motion  of  nearly 
3"  in  a  year.  It  has,  moreover,  a  parallax 
of  one-  third  of  a  second,  which  would  give 
a  distance  from  the  earth  of  600,000  times 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  us.  (I'rof. 
Airy:  Pop.  Astron.  (6th  ed.),  pp.  197,  198, 
214-216,  &c.) 

*  cylerye,  s.     [See  def  .]    Prob.  the  same  as 
cilery  (q.v.). 

"Diaperye  werke  or  cyleryt,  a  kynde  of  carrynige 
for  payntynge  so  called.     Volute."—  Huloet. 


9y-llch'-na,  *.    [Gr.  icvAix^?  (kulichne)  =  (1) 
a  small  cup,  (2)  a  dish  for  food.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
family  Bullidse.  They  have  a  strong  cylin- 
drical, smooth,  or  punctate-striate  shell,  with 
the  spire  minute  or  truncated,  and  the  ajier- 
ture  narrow,  rounded  in  front  Forty  species 
are  known  from  the  United  States,  Greenland, 
Britain,  Red  Sea,  and  Australia.  The  genus 
is  also  represented  in  the  British  Tertiary 
strata. 

cyl'-In-der,  s.  &  a.  [8w.,  Dan.  ,  &  Ger.  cylin- 
der; Dut.  cilinder  ;  Fr.  cylindre  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
cilindro;  Port,  cilindro,  cylindro,  all  from 
Lat.  cylindrus;  Gr.  xvAtpo/wt  (kuliiulms), 
from  Kvliv&poia  (kulindroo)  =  to  roll  level  wiih 
a  roller,  <cvAtV£u  (kulindo)  =  to  roll.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Geom.  :  A  solid  figure  described  by  tin 
revolution   of  a   right-angled   parallelogram 
about  one  of  its  sides  which  remains  fixed. 
The  axis  of  a  cylinder  is  the  fixed  stmi>;l.t 
line  about  which  the  parallelogram  revolvi-s. 
The  bases  of  a  cylinder  are  the  circles  de- 
scribed by  the  two  revolving  opposite  sides 
of  the  parallelogram.    (Simpson:  Euclid.,  bk. 
jd.,  def.  21-24.) 

"  The  square  will  make  yon  ready  for  all  manner  ut 
compartments,  bases,  pedestals,  plots,  and  building*; 
your  cylinder,  for  vaulted  turret*,  and  round  huii.1- 
Ings."—  Peaeltam. 

"  The  quantity  of  water  which  every  revolution  does 
carry,  according  to  any  inclination  of  the  cylinder, 
may  be  easily  found."—  H'UJcini. 

If  The  solid  contents  of  a  cylinder  are 
ascertained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
square  units  in  the  base  by  the  linear  units 
in  the  elevation. 

2.  Steam-engine  :  That  chamber  of  a  steam- 
engine  in  which  the  force  of  steam  is  utilized 
upon  the  pvston. 

3.  Pneum.  :  The  barrel  of  an  air-pump,  such 
as  used  by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  and  that  of 
Otto  Guericke  of  Magdeburg.     [AIR-PUMP.] 
Perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  the  cylinder  and 
piston  is  found  in  the  blowing-machines  of 
native  metallurgists  in  portions  of  Asia  and 
Africa.    (Knight.) 

4.  Weaving: 

(1)  The  cylinder  of  the  Jacquard  loom  is 
really  a  square  prism  revolving  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis  and  receiving  the  cards. 

(2)  A  clothed  barrel  in  a  earding-machine. 
Urchins  and  doffers  are  clothed  cylinders  of 
smaller  size. 

6.  Elect.  :  The  glass  barrel  of  an  electrify- 
ing-machine.  (Knight.) 

6.  Printing: 

(1)  An  hiking-roller  of  a  printing-machine. 

(2)  The  cylinder  of  some  forms  of  printing- 
machines  carries  the  type  in  turtles. 

7.  Ordnance  : 

(1)  The  bore  of  a  gun.  The  charge  cylinder 
is  that  occupied  by  the  charge;  the  vacant 
cylinder  is  the  remaining  portion. 


boil,  boy;  pint,  J^trl;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =C 
-Man,  -tian  =  Shan.    -Hon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  -  zhun.       cious,  -tions.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  *c.  =  bel,  4fl» 
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(2)  A  wooden  bucket  in  which  a  cartridge 
is  carried  from  the  magazine  to  the  guu. 

8.  Mech. :  The  body  of  a  pump. 

9.  Gard. :  A  garden  or  field  roller. 

10.  Assyrian  A  ntiq. :  A  cylindrical  stone  or 
brick  covered  with  inscriptions. 

"The  inscriptions  being  mostly  incised  on  ctlindert 
of  clay."—  W.  Jf.  Cooper:  lleturrection  of  Augria 
(11751,  p.  30. 

*  11.  Swrg. :  A  kind  of  roll  or  plaister. 
(Ash.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  the 
geometric  solid  described  under  A,  as  cylinder- 
tape,  cylinder-engine  (q.v.). 

cylinder-blower,  s.  A  blowing-machine 
for  Mast  and  cupola  furnaces,  which  consists 
of  a  piston  working  in  a  cylinder.  [BLOWER.] 

cylinder  boring-machine. 

Metal-working :  A  machine  having  face- 
plates on  which  the  cylinder  is  dogged  con- 
centrically with  the  axial  boring-bar  on  which 
a  tool-holder  has  longitudinal  feed,  to  move 
from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinders.  The  bar 
draws  entirely  out,  to  allow  the  work  to  be 
shifted,  and  independent  slide-rests  face  off 
the  ends  of  the  cylinder.  (Knight.) 

cylinder-cock,  s. 

Steam-engine:  A  faucet  in  the  end  of  a 
cylinder  to  allow  water  of  condensation  to 
escape  when  the  piston  approaches  the  said 
end  of  the  cylinder.  Owing  to  the  incompres- 
sibility  of  water,  the  end  of  the  cylinder  may 
be  driven  out,  if,  the  water  be  allowed  no 
means  of  escape.  It  is  also  used  to  allow  the 
passage  of  steain  blowing  through  the  cylin- 
der, &c.,  iu  warming  up.  It  is  then,  func- 
tionally, a  blow-through  cock.  When  the 
cylinder-cock  is  made  automatic,  it  has  a 
spring  to  keep  it  closed  against  the  normal 
pressure  of  steam,  but  which  yields  to  the 
excessive  pressure  in  the  cylinder  incident  to 
the  striking  of  the  piston  against  a  body  of 
water,  the  result  of  the  condensation  of  steam 
in  the  cylinder.  (Knight.) 

cylinder-cover,  s. 

jsteam-enqine :  The  lid  bolted  to  a  flange 
round  the  top  of  a  cylinder,  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly steam-ti^ht.  The  piston-rod  passes 
through  a  stuffing-box  in  the  centre.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  jacket,  lagging,  or 
cleading,  which  prevents  to  some  extent  the 
radiation  of  heat.  (Knight.) 

cylinder-engine,  s.  A  paper-machine 
in  which  the  pulp  is  taken  up  on  a  cylinder 
and  delivered  iu  a  continuous  sheet  to  the 
dryers. 

cylinder-escapement,  s. 

Horol.  :  Another  name  for  the  horizontal 
escapement  invented  by  Graham.  [HORI- 
ZONTAL ESCAPEMENT.] 

cylinder  escape-valve.  A  valve  in 
the  end  of  a  cylinder  to  let  off  water  of  con- 
densation. (Knight.) 

cylinder-faces, «.  pi. 

Steam-engine :  The  port-faces  of  the  steam- 
engine,  i.e.,  the  smooth  surface  against  whifh 
the  faces  of  the  slide-valve  work.  (Ogilvie.) 

cylinder-glass,  s. 

Glass-making :  A  mode  of  making  window- 
glass,  in  which  the  material  is  brought,  l.y  a 
succession  of  operations,  to  the  shape  of  an 
open-ended    cylinder,   which    is    split    by    a 
diamond    and    flatted   in  a  furnace.      Vhiio 
crown-glass  is  blown  intoaglobe,  then  whirled 
and  blown  into  an  oblate  spheroid,  pierced  ai.d 
'  eventually  expanded  into  adisk,  cylinder-gloss 
or  broad-glass,  as  it  in  often  calle'd,  is  mudo 
into  a  hollow  bulb,  which  is  made  gnidtiiilh  to 
,  assume  the  cylindrical  form;  the  ends  are  then 
;  opened,  and  finally  the  cylinder  is  split  and 
i  flattened.     Window  glass  made  by  this  process 
has  almost  completely  replaced  crown-glass, 
f  and  is  largely  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  process  was  long  practiced  in   Germany 
and   Belgium   before  it  was  brought  to  this 
i  country,  but  it  is  now  common  in  the  United 
/   States  and  England. 

cylinder   grinding  -  machine.       A 

machine  for  making  true  and  polishing  the 
insides  of  cylinders. 

cylinder-mill,  *.  One  form  of  mill  for 
pulverizing  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder, 


having  a  cylindrical  runner  traversing  on  a 
bedstone. 

cylinder-powder,  s.  That  of  which  the 
charcoal  is  made  in  iron  cylinders. 

cylinder-press,  s. 

Printing : 

1.  A  form  of  press  in  which  the  type  is 
secured  on  a  cylinder  which  revolves  and  pre- 
sents the  form  successively  to  the  inking- 
rollers  and  to  the  pa]«er.     The  type-revolving 
printing-machine  of  Hoe  is  of  this  class.  These 
machines  are  made  with  two,  four,  six,  or  ten 
printing-cylinders  arranged  in  planetary  form 
around  the  periphery  of  the  larger  type-carry- 
ing cylinder.     The  type  is  secured  in  turtles, 
or  the  stereotype  is  bent  to  the  curve  of  the 
cylinder.     The  circumference  of  the  latter  has 
a  series  of  binary  systems,  the   elements  of 
which  are  an  inking  apparatus  and  an  impres- 
sion apparatus,  the  paper  being   fed  to  the 
latter,   and  the  printed  sheet  carried  away 
therefrom  by  tapes  to  a  flyer,  which  delivers 
it  on  to  the  table. 

2.  A  press  in  which  the  form  is  placed  upon 
a  bed  and  the  impression  taken  by  a  cylinder, 
wh>ih  takes  a  sheet  and  receives  an  impression 
from  the  form  while  it  is  passing  under  it. 
These   are  known  as   double,   single,   small, 
large,  stop,  cylinder-presses.     In  the  double 
cylinder-press  two  cylinders  are  used,  which 
take  sheets  alternately.     The  single  has  but 
one,  and  needs  but  one  attendant  feeder  ;  the 
printed  sheets  are  thrown  down  by  a  fly-frame. 
The  stop-cylinder  press  is  one  in  which,  after 
a  sheet  is  printed,  the  cylinder  remains  sta- 
tionary while  the  bed  is  running  back,  during 
which  time  a  fresh  sheet  is  placed  in  position. 
In  this  press,  designed  for  woodcut  printing, 
special  arrangements  are  made  for   inking— 
by  a  vibrating  cylinder  or  inking-table,  as  may 
be  desired — and  the   number  of  form-rollers 
may  be  proportioned  to  the  character  and  size 
of  the  work,  being  usually  adapted  to  the  size 
of  the  bed.    The  impression  cylinder  is  sta- 
tionary during  the  return  of  the  bed,  and  the 
fingers  close  on  the  sheet  before  the  register- 
points  are  withdrawn  ;  the  cylinder  then  re- 
volves, and  it  gears  directly  into  the  ted,  and 
perfect   register   is    obtained.      The    bed    is 
arranged  to  run  once,  twice,  or  thrice  beneath 
the  inking-rollers  to  each  impression,  so  as  to 
secure  a  more  perfect  distribution  of  the  ink. 
(Knight.) 

cylinder-printing,  s. 

1.  Print.  :  A  mode  of  printing  in  which  the 
type  is  secured  to  the  cylinder,  or  the  paper 
on  a  cylinder  which  acts  in  connection  with  a 
rolling  bed.    [CYLINDER-PRESS  ] 

2.  Calico-printing :    A  system  of  printing 
calicoes  by  engraved  copper  cylinders,  invented 
in  Scotland  and  perfected  in  England.     These 
are  engraved  on   the   Perkins   principle,    by 
which  a  small  roller  with  the  design  in  cameo 
is  impressed  against  the  surface  of  the  revolving 
cylinder,  delivering  upon  the  latter  the  design 
in  intaglio  as  many  times  repeated  as  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  small  steel  cylinder  (the 
mill)  is  contained  in  the  circumference  of  the 
copper  cylinder.    (Knight.) 

cylinder-tape,  s. 

Print.  :  A  tape  running  on  the  impression- 
cylinder  beneath  the  edge  of  the  paper,  to  re- 
move the  sheet  from  the  cylinder  alter  print- 
ing. (Knight.) 

cylinder-wheel,  ». 

Ilorol. :  A  form  of  scape-wheel,  used  in  the 
horizontal  or  cylinder  escapement 

cylinder- wrench,  s.  A  form  of  wrench 
adapted  to  grasp  round  rods  or  tubes.  [PIPE- 
WRENCH.  ] 

9yl-in-dra'-9S-OUS,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  cylindra- 
ceus.]    Cylindrical 

9yl-In-dreT-la,».    [Dimin.  of  Lat.  cylindrus.] 
[CYLINDER.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pnlmoniferous  Gastero- 
pods,  called  in  English  Cylinder  Snails.  The 
shell  is  cylindrical  or  pupiform,  sometimes 
sinistral,  many  whorled,  with  the  aperture 
round.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  recent 
species  are  known  from  the  hotter  parts 
of  America.  None  have  yet  been  found 
fossil ;  land  shells  are  much  more  rarely 
preserved  than  those  which  are  freshwater 
or  marine. 


.         . 

ng  to  a  cyli 
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9yl-m-dren'-chy-ma,  s.       [Or. 
(kulindros)  =  a  roller,  a  cylinder,  and 
(engchuma)  =  an  infusion.  ] 

Bot.  :  In  the  nomenclature  of  tissue  first 
proposed  by  Professor  Morren,  a  division  of 
parenchyma,  characterized  by  the  cylindrical 
character  of  its  cells.  It  occurs  in  the  Con- 
fervse  and  in  the  hairs  of  various  plants. 

9yl-in'-dric,  9yl-ln'-drlc-al,  o.    [Gr.  «u- 
AtvopiKos  (kulindrikos)  =  pertafning  to  a  cylin- 
der,  cylindrical  ;     jcvA 
cylinder.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  the  form,  nature,  or 
properties  of  a  cylinder. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having   a  nearly  true  cylindrical 
figure,  as  the  stems  of  grasses  and  of  various 
other  monocotyledonous  plants,  the  leaves  of 
the  Stonecrop  (Scdum  acre),  &c. 

".  .  .  those  arc  glands,  which  are  the  extremities  of 
arteries  formed  into  cylindrical  canals."—  Arliutlinot: 
On  Aliments. 

(1)  Cylindrical  arch  : 

Arch.  :  An  arch  which  is  a  prolongation  of 
the  same  curve  throughout  its  length  ;  a  vault 
without  groins,  resting  upon  two  parallel  walls. 

(2)  Cylindrical  boiler:   A  boiler  of  a  cylin- 
drical shape,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
and   earlier  forms.      The   cylindrical   boiler 
was    introduced    into    Cornwall,    in    conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  a  higher  pressure  of 
steam,  which  rendered   the    haystack,  hemi- 
spherical, and  wagon  boilers  unsafe.    [CORNISH 
BOILER.]     Smeaton  introduced  the  flue  into 
the  boiler.     The  cylindrical  return-flue  boiler 
was  patented  by  Wilkinson  in  1799.    (Knight.) 

(3)  Cylindrical  bones  : 

Anat.  :  Long  bones,  such  as  the  chief  bones 
of  the  limbs.  They  have  a  body  or  shaft, 
which  is  the  part  that  is  cylindrical  or  pris- 
matic in  form,  whilst  the  extremities  are 
usually  thick.  (Quain.) 

(4)  Cylindrical  lens  :  A  reading-glass  whose 
back  and  front  faces  are  formed  by  cylindrical 
surfaces,  the  diameters  of  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  :  the  form  being  that  of 
two    segments    of   cylinders  united  at  their 
bases.     A  lens  having  a  cylindrical  body  and 
convex  ends  ;  a   Stanhope  lens.     The  term 
may  also  include  a  lens  consisting  of  a  true 
cylinder  which  gives  a  line  of  light  ;  or  of 
cylindrical  segments  parallel  to  each   other, 
which  combination  also  gives  a  line  of  light. 
(Knight.) 

(5)  Cylindrical  saw  :  A  saw  having  a  cylindri- 
cal form  and  sharpened  at  one  end.     Used  in 
sawing  staves  from  the  block,  giving  them  a 
transversely  rounded  form  ;  for  sawing  felloes, 
chair-backs,  &c.     It  is  on  the  principle  of  the 
crown-saw,  and  is  variously  called  a  Tub-saw, 
Drum-saw,  Barrel-saw,  &c.    (Knight.) 

(6)  Cylindrical  valve  : 

Steam-engine  :  A  valve  in  a  trunnion  or  else- 
where, having  a  cylindrical  shape  and  oscil- 
lating on  its  axis,  to  open  and  close  ports  in 
the  cylindrical  case  which  forms  its  seat. 
(Knight.) 

(7)  Cylindrical  walling  : 

Arch.  :  That  erected  upon  a  circular  plan, 
forming  a  cylinder,  or  a  part  less  than  a 
cylinder,  according  as  the  plan  is  an  entire 
circumference  or  a  less  portion.  (Weale.) 

9yl-in'-drlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cylindrical; 
-ly.]  In  the  manner  or  shape  of  a  cylinder. 

1  9yl-in'-dric-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cylindrical  ; 
-ness.]  The  same  as  CYLINURICITY  (q.v.). 

*  9yl-in-dri9'-i-ty,  *.  [Eng.  cylindric  ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  cylindrical. 

"  9yl-in'  dri-cule,  s.  [Eng.  cylinder,  and 
dimin.  suff.  -culc.  ]  A  little  cylinder. 

"  Each  twin-corpuscle  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
eylindricules."  —  Owen  :  Anatomy  of  I'ertebratet. 

9yl-In'-drf-form,  .o.  [En&  cylinder,  and 
Lat.  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  a  cylinder. 

9yi-In'-dr6-,  o.    [Lat.  cylindrus=&  cylinder.) 
In  compos.  :  Cylindrical. 
cylindro  conical,  a. 

Ordnance  :  A  term  applied  to  a  shot  having 
a  cylindrical  body  and  a  conical  head. 

cylindro  conoidal,  a. 

Ordnance  :  A  term  applied  to  a  shot  having 
a  cylindrical  body  and  a  conoidal  head. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w<?if,  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «=  e.   ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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cylindro-cylindrical,  a. 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  an  arch  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  a  cylindrical  vault  with 
another  cylindrical  vault,  of  greater  span  and 
height,  springing  from  the  same  level. 

cylindro  ogival,  a. 
Ordnance  :  A  term  applied  to  a  shot  having 
a  cylindrical  body  and  an  ogival  head. 


cyl-In'-droid,  s.  [Gr.  *uAin5pos  (kulindros)= 
a  cylinder,  and  etooc  (eidos)  =  appearance.]  A 
solid  body  approaching  to  the  figure  of  a 
cylinder,  but  differing  in  some  respects,  as 
having  the  bases  elliptical,  but  parallel  and 
equal.  (Used  also  attributively.) 

9yl-in-dr6-met  -ric,  a.  [Gr./tri, 
dros)  —  a  cylinder,  and  ^erptKos  (inetrikos)  = 
belonging  to  measure  ;  (tf-rpov  (metron)  =  a 
measure.]  Pertaining  to  a  scale  used  in  mea- 
suring cylinders. 

cyl-in-drSm'-^t-ry,  ».  [Gr.  ^Au/opo*  (ku- 
linciros)  =  a  cylinder,  and  firrpov  (metron)  —  a 
measure.]  The  art  or  act  of  measuring  cylin- 
ders. 

jy'-ma,  s.    [Gr.  Kv^a  (kuma)  =  a  wave.) 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  CYMATIDM  (q. v.). 

2.  The  same  as  CYME  (q.v.). 

H  (1)  Cyma  recta :  A  form  of  waved  or  ogee 
moulding,  hollow  in  its  upper  part  and  swell- 
ing below.  The  member  below  the  abacus  or 
corona. 

(2)  Cyma  reversa :  An  ogee  in  which  the 
hollow  member  of  the  moulding  is  below. 

jy'-ma-phen,  s.  [Gr.  Kv^a  (kuma)  =  a  wave, 
and  <faivtu  (phaino)  =  to  show.]  An  apparatus 
in  a  telephone  for  receiving  transmitted 
electric  waves. 

*  9y-mar',  s.  [CHIMERE.]  A  slight  covering  ; 
a  scarf. 

"  The  maids  in  soft  rymar*  of  linen  dressed." 

Pope :  Bomeri  Iliad,  xviii.  695. 

jy-ma'-tl-um  (ti  as    shi),  s.     [Lat. ;  Gr. 

Kv/xariov  (kumation),  diraiii.  of  xO/uia  (kuma)  = 
a  wave.] 

1.  Arch. :  A   moulding  whose    section   or 
profile  is  one  half  convex  and  the  other  con- 
cave.   [CYMA.]    An  ogee  moulding. 

"  In  a  cornice,  the  Kola,  or  eymatium  of  the  corona, 
the  coping,  the  niodiUions,  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble 
•how  by  their  graceful  projections."— Spectator. 

2.  Sculp. :  Carved  work  resembling  rolling 
waves. 

9y-mat'-6-lite,  t  cu  mat  6  lite,  s.    [Gr. 

Kvfia   (kuma),  genit.   KUJIOTCK    (kumatos)  =  a 
wave,  and  Atflos  (litlws)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  which  Dana  considers 
nearly  or  quite  the  same  as  Pihlite  ;  whilst 
the  Brit.  Mas.  Cat.  separates  them  into  two 
quite  distinct  species.  [PIHLITE.] 

Cym'-ba,  s.  [Lat.  cymba;  Gr.  KU'/I/SIJ  (kumbe) 
=  a  boat,  a  skiff.] 

Zool.  :  Boatshell,  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous 
Molluscs,  family  Volntidae.  The  shell,  which 
is  like  that  of  Voluta,  has  a  large  and  globular 
nucleus,  with  a  few  angular  whorls.  Animal 
with  a  very  large  foot.  Ten  species  are  known, 
all  recent,  from  West  Africa  and  Portugal. 

jym'-bal,  •$ym'-ball.  *sym-bale,  ». 

[O.  Fr.  cimbale ;  Fr.  cymbale,  from  Lat.  cym- 
balum,   from    Gr.    fcvfi/SaAoy    (kumbalon)  =  a 
cymbal,  from  icvuflos,  «<>nj87}  (kumbos,  kumbe) 
=  a  cup,  a  basin.] 
Music  (PI.):  Discs  of  bronze,  more  or  less 


CYMBALS. 

basin-shaped,  clashed  together  or  lightly 
touched  iu  accord  with  the  music.  They  are 
very  ancient,  being  represented  in  different 
forms  upon  the  sepulchral  monuments.  They 
were  used  by  the  Levites  in  the  Temple  ordi- 


nances, and  the  sons  of  Asaph  excelled  in 
their  use.  They  are  mentioned  among  other 
instruments,  1043  B.C.,  when  David  brought 
the  ark  home — "  harps,  psalteries,  timbrels, 
cornets,  cymbals  "  (2  Sam.  vi.  5).  The  loud- 
sounding  and  high-sounding  cymbals  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  cl.  5,  were  probably  the  clashing 
cymbals  and  rattling  castanets.  The  Arabians 
have  two  sorts  at  the  present  time  :  the  larger 
used  in  religious  ceremonies,  the  smaller  only 
in  accompaniments  to  a  dance.  Cymbals  were 
the  special  instruments  of  the  Corybantes, 
the  priests  of  the  goddess  Cybele.  [CORYBANT.  j 
The  metal  used  in  their  manufacture  now  is  an 
alloy  of  80  parts  of  copper  to  20  of  tin.  They 
should  not  be  struck  together  so  as  to  coincide, 
but  should  rather  be  rubbed  against  each  other 
with  a  single  sliding  motion. 

"  The  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  clash  of  cymbals,  and 
the  rolling  of  drums  .  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng., 
cli.  ix. 

"  Away  with  slothful  loitering.    Together  arise,  advance 
To  Cy bole's  Phrygian  forest,  to  the  goddess's  Phryg' 

home, 

Where  ring  the  clanging  cymbali,  where  echoes  the 
bellowing  drum." 

Grant  Allen:  Trant.  q/  Catullut,  Carin.  Iziii. 

*  cymbal-doctor,  s.     A  teacher  giving 
forth  an  empty  sound  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1). 


9ym  -bal-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  cymbalista.}  One  who 
plays  tLe  cymbals. 

cym-bel'-la,  s.    [A  dimin.  of  Lat.  cymbalum 
=  a  cymbal".] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  reproductive  locomotive  body  of  an 
elliptical  shape,  found  in  some  algae. 

2.  A  genus  of  Diatomacese,  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-order  Cymbellese.    It  is  so  called 
from  its  cymbiform  valves.    It  is  found  recent 
as  an  aquatic  production  and  also  fossil.     Of 
the  former  kind  five  are  British. 

-ber-le-8B.  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cymbelUa),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Algals,  order  Diatom- 
acese. The  individuals  are  quite  free.  They 
are  angular  and  siliceous. 

cyin-bld'-i-fim,  s.  [Latinised  dimin.,  from 
Gr.  KVJUL/ST)  (tatwfte):=a  boat.  So  named  in 
allusion  to  the  form  of  the  labellum.] 

Bot.  :  A  large  genus  of  Orchids,  mostly 
from  India,  China,  &c.  All  live  on  the 
ground.  Several  have  been  introduced  into 
British  greenhouses. 

9ym'-bl-form,  a.  [Lat.  cymitv  ;  Gr.  mifi/3r) 
(kumbe)  =  a  boat,  and  forma  =  form,  ap- 
pearance.] 

Bot.,  Anat.,  ttc.  :  Shaped  like  a  boat  ;  hol- 
lowed. [BOAT-SHAPED.]  It  is  closely  akin 
also  to  keeled  (q.v.). 

"  According  as  the  reins  proceed  in  a  straight  or 
curved  direction,  so  may  the  limb  of  the  petal  be  flat 
or  concave,  or  hollowed  like  a  boat,  cymb\form  or 
navicular."—  BaVoar  :  Botany,  f  373. 

9yme,  1  9y'-ma,  s.  [Lat.  cyma  —  a  young 
sprout  of  a  cabbage  ;  Gr.  icv^a.  (kuma)  =  any- 
thing swollen,  a  wave  ...  a  young  sprout  of 
a  plant.] 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  depressed  centrifugal  in- 
florescence —  that  is,  one  in  which  the  first 
flowers  which  come  to  perfection  are  those  in 


9ym 


CYME. 

the  centre  of  the  compound  inflorescence,  and 
the  last  those  at  the  circumference.  It  has  a 
solitary  terminal  flower,  from  beneath  which 
secondary  pedicels  develop.  If  the  leaves  are 
opposite,  and  a  peduncle  is  produced  in  the 


axil  of  each  one  of  them,  ]>edicels  following  in 
a  similar  arrangement,  the  cyme  is  a  dicho- 
tomous  one.  If,  instead  of  opposite  leaves, 
there  is  a  verticil  of  three,  each  sending  a 
pedicel  from  the  axil,  then  trifureation  occurs 
instead  of  bifurcation,  and  a  trichotomous 
cyme  is  the  result.  There  are  various  types 
of  cyme,  s'ich  as  a  helicoid  cyme,  a  scorpioid 
one,  &c.  [See  these  words.]  Examples  of 
the  cyme  may  be  seen  in  the  Guelder  rose,' 
in  which  it  is  globular,  and  the  laurustinus, 
in  which  it  is  flat-beaded  or  corymbose.  The 
verticillastar  is  a  modified  cyme. 

*9yme  (2),  *.    [CEMENT.]    Cement. 

"Ceineut  or  cyme,  wherewith  stones  be  Joyned  to- 
gether in  a  lumpe.    LUhuciMa..~—Huloet. 

9yJ-mene,  *.  [Lat.  cym(inum),  the  same  aa 
cuminum  =  cumin,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ewe 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Cymol,  methyl  -propyl-  benzene, 
CioHi4,  cr  CeH^1^'  (1)  Ortho-  (1-2),  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sodium  on  ortho-brom- 
toluene  (1-2)  C6H4<^HS'  and  propyl  iodide, 

Csfyl.  It  boils  at  182°.  (2)  Meta-  (1-3),  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sodium  on  meta-brom- 
toluene  (1-3)  and  propyl  iodide,  lioiling  at 
177°.  (3)  Para-  (1^-4),  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  para-broin-toluene 
(1-4)  and  normal  propyl  bromide  dissolved  in 
anhydrous  ether.  It  is  also  obtained  by  heat- 
ing camphor,  CioHjjO,  with  phosphoric  an- 
hydride, PgOg  ;  from  thymol  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentasulphide,  PjSs;  also  from 
cumin  oil  by  separating  the  cuminic  aldehyde 
by  combining  it  with  acid  sodium  sulphite, 
and  then  distilling  off  the  cymene.  Cymene 
occurs  in  cumin  oil,  in  the  seed  of  the  Water 
Hemlock,  Cieuta  virosa.  Also  obtained  in 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  Cymene  is  an 
agreeable  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  175°.  It 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  sulphonic  acid.  By  the  action  of 
chromic  acid  mixture  it  is  oxidized  into  tere- 


phthalic  acid,  CjttjQQg  (1-4).    By   the 
action  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  also  paratoluio 


9y"-mlc,  a.  [Lat.  cym(inum),  and  Eng.,  Ac. 
suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  cuminum  (q.v.). 

cymic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CnBuO-2  A  monatomic  aromatic 
acid,  prepared  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies 
on  cymyl  cyanide. 

cy'-ml-dine,  *.  [Lat.  cym(inum) ;  Gr.  ttSbs 
(eidos)  =  .  .  .  api>earance,  and  Eng. ,  &c.  suff. 
-ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C]0H15N.  An  aromatic  base,  boiling 
at  250°,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the 
nitro-derivative. 

1 9y-mlf '-er-ous,    a.      [Lat.  cyma  [CYME]; 
fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  a  cyme  or  cymes. 

cym'-ling,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
squash  (q.v.). 

c^-mi'-niim,  s.  [CCMTNUM].  The  same  as 
CUMINUM  (q.v.). 

cy'-mold,  a.  [Lat  cyma  [CYME],  and  Or.  eloo« 
(eidos)  =  .  .  .  form,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  a  cyme  ;  resem- 
bling a  cyme. 

cy'-md-phane,  s.  [Gr.  icv/ia  (kuma)  =  wave  ; 
o  connective,  and  c£aiVa>  (phaino)  =  to  appear. 
In  allusion  to  a  peculiar  opalescence  some- 
times seen  in  the  crystal  ] 

M in. :  A  variety  of  Chrysoberyl.  Chemi- 
cally viewed,  it  is  an  aluniinate  of  glucinium. 

y  -  moph'-  an  -  oils,  a.  [CYMOPHANITE.] 
Having  a  wavy  floating  light ;  opalescent, 
chatoyant. 

9y-m6s'-88,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  cymosiu— 
full  of  shoots.]  [CYME.] 

Bot. :  An  order  in  the  Natural  System  of 
Linnaeus,  published  in  1751,  in  his  Philosophia 
Botanica.  He  included  under  it  Lonicera, 
Loranthus,  Ixora,  and  doubtfully  Cinchona. 

py'-mose,  a.  [Lat.  cymosus  —  full  of  shoots, 
from  cyma.  ]  [CYME.] 


boil,  boy:  pout.  )6^trl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;   expect,  Xcnophon.  exist,     -mg, 
-dan.  -tian  -  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhon.    -tious,    sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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eymothoa— cynipid» 


Dot.  (Of  aggregate  flowers)  :  Containing  a 
cyme,  or  approaching  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  characteristic  of  a  cyme. 

oy-mdth'-d-a,  jy-mdtli'-d-e,  s.  [Gr. 
(tvMofloj)  (kumothoe),  from  icC/ia(fcuma)  =  a  wave 
(see  def.  1),  and  0oof  (thoos)  =  quick,  nimble, 
active,  swift.] 

1.  Greek  Mythol.  (of  the  form  Cymothoe): 
The  name  of  a  Nereid. 


2.  Zool.  (of  the  form  Cymothoa)  :  A  genus  of 
Isopod  Crustaceans,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cyraothoidae  (q..v.). 

9ym6thoid£B,  9y  mo  tho  a-dae,  *.pZ. 
[Lat.  cymothoa,  and  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Iso- 
poda.  The  antennae  are  short,  the  head  small, 
the  legs  short,  with  hooks  which  enable  them 
to  cling  to  the  tails  and  other  parts  of  fishes, 
on  which  they  are  parasitic. 

tcy  '-metis,  a.     [Eng.  cym(e),  and  suff.  -ous.] 
TThe  same  as  CYMOSE  (q.  v.). 

$y  -mule,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  cyme.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  diminutive  cyme. 

2.  A  branch  or  cluster  of  a  compound  cyme. 

cym'-ric,  cwm'-ric  (pr.  kum  rlc),  a.  ft  s. 
[CYMRY.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cymry; 
Welsh. 

B.  At  subst.  :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Cymry  ;  Welsh. 

«ym'-ry;  cwm'-ry  (pr.  kum'-ry",  kum 

rjf),  s.  [Wel.  cymmro  (pi.  cymmry)  =  a  Welsh- 
man.] The  name  applied  to  themselves  by  the 
Welsh.  More  widely  it  is  applied  to  that 
branch  of  the  Celtic  race  which  originally  in- 
habited Britain  before  they  were  driven  into 
Cornwall,  Wales,  and  the  Highlands  by  the 
Saxons  and  others. 

oy'-myX   s.      [Lat.  cym(inum),  and  suff.  -yl 
T 


Chem.  :  A  monad  aromatic  hydrocarbon 
radical,  CioHis',  of  which  cymene,  CioHi4,  is 
the  hydride. 

cymyl  alcohol,  t. 

Chem.  :  CipH14O  =  CioH^OH).  Cumylic 
alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
243°,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  alco- 
holic potash  on  cuminic  aldehyde. 

cymyl  chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  CioHi3Cl,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  cymene,  in  the  presence  of  iodine. 
It  boils  at  210°. 

jy-myl  a-minc,  «.  [Eng.,  <tc.  cymyl; 
amine.] 

Chem.:  NH^CioH^).  An  oily  liquid,  boiling 
at  280*.  Obtained  by  heating  cymyl  chloride 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes. 

cyn-eB-liir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  xviav  (kuon)  =  a  dog, 
and  oiAovpof  (ailouros)  =  a  cat.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Felidae.  Cyncelurus  ju- 
batus  is  the  Cheetah,  or  Hunting  Leopard, 
generally  called  Felis  jubata.  [CHEETAH.] 

*9yn  a  mone,  *  cyn-o-mum,  s.  [CINNA- 
MON.] ' 

oy-nanch'-e,  *.  [Gr.  Kwdymt  (kunangke)  = 
dog-quinsy,  from  KUIOV  (kuon)  =  a  dog,  and 
ayx<a(angcho)  —  to  press  tight,  to  strangle.] 

Med.  :  Malignal  sore-throat.  It  is  of  various 
kinds. 

5  (1)  Cynanche  maligna  :  [SCARLATINA, 
PHARYNGITIS.) 

(2)  Cynanche  parotidcca  :  [PAROTITIS.] 

(3)  Cynanche  pharyngea:  [PHARYNGITIS.] 

(4)  Cynanche  tonsillaris  :  [TONSILLITIS.] 

(5)  Cynancht  tracheaHi  :   [CROUP.]     (Cycl. 
Pract.  Med.) 

jyn-anch'-oX  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynanch(um)  ; 
and  Lat.  oVfuiti)."} 

Chem.  :  A  substance  crystallizing  in  needles 
and  plates,  obtained  from  the  sap  of  Cynan- 
chum  acutum.  Cynanchol  is  said  to  be  a 
mixture  of  echicerin  CsoH^Oj  and  echitin, 


j,   which  occurs    also  in  Dita-bark. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

9y-narich  -urn,  s.  [Gr.  KuW  (kwn)  =  a 
dog,  and  ayx<"  (angcho)  =  to  press  tight,  to 
strangle.  So  named  from  its  poisonous 
properties.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asclepia- 
dacese,  tribe  Asclepiadese.  The  corolla  is 
somewhat  rotate  and  five-parted,  with  a 
coronet  of  five  to  twenty  lobed  appendages  ; 
pollen  masses  ventricose,  follicles  smooth. 
A  widely  diffused  genus,  extending  from  59°  N. 
to  32°  S.  latitude.  What  was  formerly  called 
Cynanchum  Vincetoxicum,  now  Vincetoxicum 
officinale,  a  native  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
though  not  found  in  Britain,  is  emetic  and 
purgative.  It  was  once  valued  as  an  antidote 
to  poisons.  ('.  acutum  is  also  a  drastic  purga- 
tive. C.  Monspdiacum,  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  furnishes  Montpellier  Scammony.  C. 
Argel,  which  grows  in  Upper  Egypt,  generally 
comes  to  this  country  mixed  with  the  genuine 
senna  leaves,  not,  however,  it  is  believed,  as 
an  intentional  adulterant.  C.  ovalifolium, 
which  grows  in  Penang,  yields  caoutchouc. 

9y"n-&n'-thr6p-y',  s.  [Gr.  KVUV  (kuon),  genit. 
twos  (kunos)  —  a  dog,  and  avOpuiros  (anthro- 
pos)  —  a  man.] 

Path.  :  A  species  of  madness  in  which  a 
man  imagines  himself  to  be  transformed  into 
a  dog,  and  imitates  its  bark  and  habits. 

9301  -  ap-ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynap(ium)  ;  Eng. 
suff."-itt«  (Chem.).  J 

Chem.  :  A  poisonous  alkaloid,  said  to  occur 
in  Fool's  Parsley,  JEthusa  Cynapium. 

9yn'-a-ra,  s.  [Lat.  cinara  ;  Gr.  Kivapa  (ki  nara) 
-  an  artichoke.  Cf.  also  Gr.  icvvdpa  (kunara) 
either  also  =  the  artichoke,  or  possibly  —  the 
dog-rose.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  tribe  Cynareae.  It  is,  how- 
ever, placed  under  the  sub-tribe  Carduinea, 
of  which  the  genus  Carduus  is  the  type.  The 
involucre  consists  of  thick,  fleshy,  spiny  scales  ; 
the  receptacle  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  covered 
with  bristles.  Cynara  Scolymus  is  the  Arti- 
choke, and  C.  Cardunculus  is  the  Cardoon. 
The  eatable  part  of  the  former  consists  of  the 
succulent  receptacles.  The  Arabs  consider 
the  roots  and  the  gum  derived  from  them 
aperient.  Cardoons  are  the  blanched  leaf- 
stalks and  stems  of  C.  Cardunculus. 


'^e'-fie,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynara  ; 
Class.  Lat.  cinar(d),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-aceas.} 

Bot.  :  The  name  proposed  by  Lindley,  in  his 
Natural  System  of  Botany,  for  one  of  four 
orders  into  which  he  believed  the  Composite 
should  be  divided.  It  was  identical  with  the 
CynarocephaliB  of  Jussieu.  The  characters 
given  were  that  the  albumen  was  described 
as  absent,  the  seed  erect,  the  involucre  rigid 
or  spiny,  conical,  the  flowers  of  the  ray 
tubular,  inflated,  regular.  In  Lindley's  Vege- 
table Kingdom  another  classification  is  adopted, 
.  the  order  Cynaracese  no  longer  appears,  and  the 
tribe  Cynareae  takes  its  place. 

9yn-ar-a'-9S-OUS,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynar(a), 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -acemis.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Cynaracese. 

*  9yn  arc  torn  ach  y,  s.  [Gr.  KVIOV  (kuon), 
genit.  KWTOS  (kunos)  —  a  dog  ;  dp/cros  =  a  bear  ; 
fuavi)  (mache)  =  a  fight,  a  battle.]  A  battle  of 
a  dog  and  bear. 

"  That  norm;  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynarctomachy." 

Butler  :  lludiliras,  i.  2. 

9yn-ar'-5-w,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynar(a),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Composite  plants,  sub- 
order Tubuliflorae.  [CYNARA.] 

9yn-ar'-e-otis,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  cynareus.] 
Bot.  :  Pertaining  to  the  tribe  Cynareae  (q.v.). 

"  In  general  the  cynartmu  genera  are  characterised 
liy  intente  bitterness."—  Lindley  :  Vegttable  Kingdom 
(18531,  p.  707. 

9yn-ar-6'-9e'ph'-a-l»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
cynar(a)  ;  o  connective,  and  Gr.  Kf<f>a\rj  (ke- 
phale)  =  the  head.  ] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Jussieu  to  that 
great  section  of  the  Composite  characterised 
by  having  all  the  florets  tubular  ;  the  others 
being  Corymbiferse,  in  which  only  those  of  the 
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disk  are  tubular,  the  remainder  being  lign- 
late,  and  Cichoracese,  in  which  all  the  florets 
are  ligulate. 

£yn  ar  rho  dum,  cyn  ar  rho-don,  s. 
[Mod.  Lat.  cynara  (q.v.),  and  j>6&ov  (rhodon)  =• 
a  rose.] 

Bot.  :  An  aggregated  fruit,  in  which  the 
ovaries  are  distinct,  the  pericarps  hard,  inde- 
hisceut,  enclosed  within  the  fleshy  tube  of  a 
calyx.  (Lindley.)  Example,  the  "  hips  "  of  the 
rose.  They  are  not  true  fruits,  the  true  fruits 
being  achenes. 

»  9yn   der,  *  9yn-dyr,  s.    [CINDER.] 

*  9yn-e-ge't  -Ics,  s.  [Gr.  (cui^ye'-n)?  Qcune- 
getes)  =  a  hunter,  icvvrryf  TIKOS  (kunegetikos)  = 
pertaining  to  hunting,  17  /cvitjyeTiioj  re'xir)  (he 
kunegetike  techne)  =  the  art  of  hunting,  Kvtav 
(kuon)  =  a  dog,  iiy«'o/u.at  (hegeomai)  =  to  lead.] 
The  art  or  science  of  hunting,  training  dogs, 
&c. 

"  There  are  extant,  in  Greek,  four  books  of  cynegt- 
licks  or  venation."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  Errouri. 

9yn'-ic,  *  9yn'-fck,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cynicus  = 
a  cynic,  from  Gr.  KWIKOS  (kunikos)  —  dog-like, 
cynical,  KVUV  (kuon),  genit.  xvi/dt  (kunos)  —  a 
dog.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  the  qualities  or  habits  of  a  dog  ; 
currish,  snarling,  snappish,  misanthropical. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Astron.  :  Pertaining  to  the  Dog-star. 

2.  Greek  Phil.  :    Belonging  to  the  sect  of 
philosophers  known  as  Cynics. 

B.  ^4s  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.    Lang.  :   A    sneering,   sarcastic,  or 
surly  person  ;  a  misanthrope. 

"Without  thesb  precautions  the  man  degenerates 
into  a  cynick,  the  woman  into  a  coquette."—  Additon. 

2.  Greek  Phil.  :  One  of  a  sect  of  philoso- 
hers, founded   by  Antisthenes.     They  were 
ormed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  remedy 

for  the  moral  disorders  of  luxury,  ambition, 
and  avarice  ;  the  great  aim  of  its  adherents 
being  to  inculcate  a  love  of  virtue,  and  to  pro- 
duce simplicity  of  manners.  The  rigorous 
discipline  of  the  first  Cynics  degenerated 
afterwards  into  the  most  absurd  severity.  Of 
this  sect  the  most  distinguished  member  was 
Diogenes. 

9^n'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  cynic;  -al.}  The  same 
as  CYNIC  (q.v.). 

".  .  .  one  of  those  bitter  and  cynical  sinileg  .  .  ."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

9^H'-lC-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  cynical;  -ly.]  In 
a  cynical,  sneering,  or  sarcastic  manner. 

"  Rather  in  a  satire  and  cynically,  than  seriously 
and  wisely."—  Bacon  :  Works,  i.  176. 

t  gyn  Ic-al  ness,  *.  [Eng.  cynical;  -ness.] 
I'ne  quality  of  being  cynical  ;  moroseness, 
bitterness,  sarcasm  ;  contempt  for  riches  and 
pleasure. 

t  9^n'-I-9i§on,  s.  [Bug.  cynic  ;  -ism,.]  The 
conduct  or  philosophy  of  a  cynic. 

(1)  In  a  good  sense  :  Contempt  for  riches  and 
pleasure. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense  :  Contempt  for  everything 
that  other  people  value,  and  for  the  good 
opinion  of  mankind. 

9yn   ios,  s.  pi.    [CYNIC,  *.] 

9yn-Ic'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  Kt'iav  (kuon),  genit.  KUWK 
(kunos)  =  a  dog,  and  I/CTIS  (iktis)  =  a  kind  of 
weasel  or  ferret.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  mammals  whose  proper 
place  is  perhaps  among  the  Viverridse  (Civets), 
though  it  has  affinities  also  to  the  dogs,  es- 
pecially in  the  shape  of  the  feet.  The  in- 
cisors are  ^?  the  canines  J^r,  the  molars 

3  —  3  1  —  1 

^  =  38.  Cynictis  Steedmanii  or  Ogilbyi,  the 
Keerkat,  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9Jhtt-ip'-J-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynip(s),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Hymenopterous  In- 
sects, sub-order  Petiolata,  tribe  Terebrantia, 
and  sub-tribe  Gallicola  (Gall-inhabiting  In- 
sects). The  antennw,  which  are  straight,  have 
generally  18  to  15  joints,  the  palpi  are  short, 
and  the  wings  have  but  few  nervures,  the  ovi- 
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positor,  shaped  like  the  letter  8,  is  nearly  all 
concealed  within  the  abdomen.  The  larvae  are 
destitute  of  feet.  [ 


eyn'-ips,  s.  [Or.  <TKvi\l/  (sknlps),  pL  vitvit** 
(skniphes)  =  an  insect  living  under  the  bark  of 
trees.  From  the  Greek  came  the  Low  Lat.  forms 
cyniphes,  cynij'es,  whence  the  generic  name.] 

Entom.  :  A.  genus  of  Hymenopterous  In- 
sects, the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cynipidse. 
The  species  are  minute  animals  which  punc- 
ture the  leaves  or  other  parts  of  various  trees 
or  plants,  producing  the  excrescences  known 
as  galls.  Cynips  galke  tinctorial  thus  punc- 
tures an  oak,  Quercus  infectvria,  producing 
the  galls  of  commerce.  They  come  from  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  parts.  C. 
quercus  folii,  in  our  own  country,  produces 
round  excrescences  on  the  common  oak,  which 
the  uninitiated  mistake  for  acorns,  though 
there  is  little  resemblance  between  them. 
The  puncture  of  C.  insana  produces  the  Dead 
Sea  Apples.  [SCINIPH.] 

9yn-o-$eph'-al-iis,  s.  [Lat.  cynocephahis  ; 
Gr.  Kvpoiee^aAof  (kunokephalos)  =  (as  subst.) 
=  the  dog-headed  baboon  [def  .],  (as  adj.)  = 
dog-headed  :  xviav  (kuon),  genit.  KWO;  (kunos) 
=  a  dog,  and  >ce<J>aA>j  (kephalc)  —  the  head.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Old  World  Monkeys  or 
Baboons,  family  Simiidae  or  Simiadte.  As  the 
etymology  implies,  the  head,  which  is  very 
large,  is  like  that  of  a  dog.  The  resemblance 
is  spw'i'iy  in  the  prolongation  forward  of  the 


CYNOCEPH  ALL'S. 

jaws  and  the  low  facial  angle  (about  30°), 
making  the  animal  diverge  more  widely  from 
the  human  type  than  the  tailless  apes.  The 
natal  callosities  are  of  great  size,  and  often 
bright  coloured.  The  disposition  of  this 
baboon  is  violent.  Its  native  country  is 
South  Africa.  It  is  the  species  described  in 
the  following  verse  by  Pringle,  the  Cape  poet— 

"  And  the  grim  satyr-faced  baboon 
Site  railing  to  the  rising  moon. 
Or  chiding  with  hoarse  angry  cry 
The  herdsman  as  he  wanders  by." 
"  The  lid  ol  one  vase  consisted  of  a  curved  human 
head  ;  another  was  a  Jackal's  head,  and  the  third  that 
of  a  cynocepluilia."—Blackwoo<ri  Magazine,  Nov.  1881, 
p.  Ml. 

oyn'-o-don,  s.  [Gr.  KWO&WV  (kunodoii),  the 
same  as  KvvoSovs(kunodous)  =  t\ie  canine  tooth.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Chloridae. 
The  spike  is  one-flowered  with  a  superior  rudi- 
ment,  the  glumes    nearly   e_;ual,   the  styles 
long    and    distinct    with     feathery    stigmas. 
Cynodon  Dactylon  (the  Creeping  Dog's-tooth 
Grass)  has  three  to  five  digitate  spikes.     It  is 
found  in  England  on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.    It  occurs  also  in  Asia,  and  is 
an  East  Indian  fodder  grass.     A  cooling  drink 
is  made  in  that  country  from  its  roots.    It  has 
been  considered  as  a  good  substitute  for  sarsa- 
parilla.     So  has  another  Indian   species,   C. 
linearis,  or  lineare,  which   is   called    Durva- 
grass. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  mammals, 
belonging  probably   to    the    family    Canidae, 
thuugn  with  affinities  to  the  Viverridse. 

9yn-i-dra'-cd,  s.  [Gr.  KV<I>V  (kuon),  genit. 
jrvvfc  (kunos)  =  a  dog,  and  Lat.  draco;  Gr. 
Spdxiav  (drakon)  =  a  dragon.] 

Palccont. :  A  genus  of  reptiles,  order  Therio- 
dontia.  Teeth  of  three  sorts,  as  in  the  carni- 
vorous mammals ;  the  canines  are  large. 
Found  in  Triassic  (?)  strata  in  South  Africa. 

jyn-Og'-a-le,  ».  [Gr.  KVOIV  (kuon),  genit.  ruvot 
(kunos)  —  a  dog,  and  yaAVj  (gale),  contraction 
of  yoAetj  (gatee)  =  a  weasel.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  momraals,  family  Viver- 
ridse or  Civets.  Cynogale  Bennettii  is  found  in 


Borneo.  It  feeds  partly  on  fish,  which  its 
webbed  feet  enable  it  to  pursue  in  their  native 
element. 

$yn-4-glSs'-s6-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyno- 
gloss(um),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun".  -eai.\ 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Boraginacese,  type  Cyno- 
glossum  (q.  v.). 

9yn-6-gl6s'-sum,  s.  [Lat.  cynoglossus;  Or. 
Kvi>6y\io<r<rov  (kunoglosson)  :  KVW  (kuon),  genit. 
KVKK  (kunos)  =  a  dog,  and  yAu><rera  (glossa)  = 
a  tongue.] 

Bot. :  Hound's-tongue.  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Boraginaceae.  Calyx  five-cleft,  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  with  the  mouth  closed,  promi- 
nent blunt  scales,  filaments  of  the  stamens 
very  short,  nuts  muricated.  More  than  fifty 


C-lfNOGLOSSUM. 

1.  Section  of  Curolla.        2.  Seed-vessel. 


species  are  known.  Two  —  viz.,  Cync_ 
ojfflcinale,  the  Common  Hound's-tongue,"  and  C. 
montanum,  the  Green-leaved  Hound's-tongue  — 
are  British.  Their  flowers  are  purple-red. 
The  former  species  has  an  unpleasant  mouse- 
like smell,  and  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
narcotic.  Its  leaves  are  bitterish,  and  produce 
a  strong-scented  oil. 

*  jyn-Sg'-rapli-Sr,  s.  [Gr.  »ciW  (kuon),  genit. 
jtucos  (kunos),  =  a  dog  ;  ypa'4>o>  (grapho)  =  to 
write,  to  describe.]  A  treatise  on,  or  history 
of,  the  dog. 

9yn-6-me'-tra,  s.  [Gr.  iciW  (kuon),  genit. 
KVCO;  (kunos)  =  a  dog,  and  fj-ijrpa.  (metro)  =  the 
matrix  or  womb,  from  /uLijrqp  (meter)  =  a 
mother.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  tribe  Cyuometrese  (q.v.). 
It  consists  of  East  Indian  trees,  two  of  which 
have  been  introduced  into  British  green- 
houses. 

9yn-6-me'-tre-89,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyno- 
metr(a),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

But.  :  A  tribe  of  leguminous  plants,  sub- 
order Caesalpiuiete. 

9yn-d-m6r-i-a'-9e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
cynomori(um),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -oceo;.] 

Bot.  :  In  some  classifications  a  distinct 
order  of  Rhizogens,  constituted  by  what 
Lindley  and  others  consider  entitled  to  rank 
only  as  a  tribe  or  family  of  Balauophoraceae. 
[CYNOMORID^E.]  When  made  an  order  it  is 
said  to  be  distinguished  from  Balanophoraceae 
by  the  distinct  stamens  and  the  imperfect 
perianth  of  the  male  flowers. 


B,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  cyno- 
mori(um),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  or  family  of  Balanophoraceae. 

jyn-d-mdr'-I-'Qm,  s.  [Lat.  cynomorium; 
Gr.  icvvofLopiOv  (kunomorion)  =  a  plant,  the 
orobanche  or  broom-rape.  This  is  not  the 
modern  cynomorium,  but  resembles  it  in 
being  parasitical.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  genus  of  Rhizogens  (the  same 
as  Rhizanths),  the  typical  one  of  the  tribe  or 
family  Cynomoridae.  It  is  of  the  order  Bala- 
nophoraceae, for  which  Lindley  gives  the 
English  equivalent  of  Cynomoriums.  The 
only  known  species  is  Cynomorium  coccineum, 
formerly  called  Fungus  meletensis.  It  is  of 
much  higher  organization  than  a  fungus, 
having  actual  flowers,  which  are  generally 
unisexual,  but  sometimes  even  hermaphrodite. 
The  stem  is  herbaceous,  and  is  covered  with 
scales.  It  is  found  in  the  Levant,  in  Malta, 


the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
It  was  formerly  valued  as  a  styptic. 

2.  PI :  The  English  name  given  by  Liudley 
to  the  order  Balanophoraceae  (q.v.). 

9yn'-o'-mys,  s.  [Gr.  KVUV  (kuon),  genit.  KVW 
(kunos)  —  a  dog,  and  /ivv  (mus)  —  a  mouse.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Mammals,  family  Sciu- 
ridae.  Cynomys  Ludovicianus  is  the  Prairie 
Dog  of  North  America. 

*  jyn'-^-per,  «.  -[CINOPER.J 

9yn  o  pi  the  cus,  s.  [Gr.  KVUV  (kuon), 
genit.  KVTOS  (kunos)  =  a  dog,  anfl  irtft)KOf 
(pithekos)  =  an  ape,  a  monkey.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  apes.  The  tail  is  entirely 
absent.  Cynopithecut  niger  is  found  in 
Celebes  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is 
an  animal  in  some  respects  resembling  a 
baboon. 

9yn-6-rex'-I-a, «.      [Fr.   cynorexie.     From 
Gr.  Kutw  (kuon)  =  a  dog,  and  6p«f  ta  (orexia.)  = 
a  longing  for,  .  .  .  appetite.] 
Med. :  A  canine  appetite,  i.e.,  a  voracious  one. 

9yn  6-siire,  *  9yn-6~siir-a,  s.  [Lat.  cy- 
nosura,  the  Lesser  Bear  ;  Gr/Kvyoo-oupa  (fcu- 
nosoura) ;  KVUV  (kuon),  genit.  icvvot  (kunos)  = 
a  dog ;  oiipa.  (oura)  —  a  tail.] 

L  Lit.:  The  constellation  of  the  Lesser  Bear, 
containing  the  north  star. 

"Having  the  Cynoture  and  Una   Minor  for  their 
•  best  directoM."— Sir  W.  Herbert:  Travtlt,  p.  »T7. 
IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Anything  which  serves  to  guide  or  point 
the  way. 

"The  Countess  of  Buckingham  was  the  Cynotura 
that  all  the  Papists  steered  by."  —  Haciut:  Li/»  tf 
Abp.  WUliamt.  i.  171. 

2.  A  centre  of  attraction. 

"Where,  perhaps,  some  beauty  lies. 
The  cyntaurt  of  neighbouring  eye*." 

Milton:  LAlltyn. 

9yn-O-siir'-US,  s.     [Lat.  cynosura  (q.v.).] 

But. :  Dog's-tail  Grass.  A  genus  of  grassea, 
tribe  Festuceae,  family  Bromidae.  The  flowers 
are  in  a  spiked  unilateral  panicle,  the  spikeleta 
with  two  to  five  perfect  florets,  with  a  pecti- 
nated bractea  at  their  base ;  glumes,  two,  equal, 
membranaceous,  shortly  awned ;  glumellaa 
two.  Cynosurus  cristatus,  the  Crested  Dog's- 
tail  Grass,  or  Gold-seed,  is  indigenous  to 
Britain,  and  is  highly  valued  as  a  fodder  grass. 
It  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
with  narrow  linear  leaves  and  secund  racemes. 
C.  echinatus  is  found  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

Cjfa'-thl-a,  s.  [From  Cynthus,  now  Monte 
Cintio,  a  mountain  of  Deles,  where  Apollo  and 
Diana  were  born.  ] 

1.  A  ncient  Myth. :   One  of   the    names  of 
Diana ;  the  moon. 

"  When  Cynthia  t  light  almost  gave  way  to  mom. 
And  nearly  veil'd  in  mist  a  waning  horn." 

Byron :  Lara,  ii.  M. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Lepidoptera,  family  Nym- 
phalidae,  and  sub-family  Vanessidi  of  Stainton. 
It  contains  the  Painted  Lady,  Cynthia  cardui. 

(2)  A  genus  of  Crustaceans. 

(3)  A  genus  of  simple   sessile   Ascidians. 
Body  sessile,  external  envelope  coriaceous, 
branchial  and  anal  orifices  owning  in  four 
rays  or  lobes.    Forbes  and  Haiuley  enumerate 
thirteen  species  as  British. 

*  9Y'-&»»  *    ISciOK.] 

9y-6-phdr'-I-a,  s.    [Gr.  KU'O?  (kuns)  —  a  foetus, 
and  4>op<f<i>  (phorto)  =  to  carry,  to  bear.] 
Med. :  The  period  of  gestation. 

9y-per-a'-9<5-a9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyper(u») 
(q.v.),  and  fern,  pi  adj.  suff.  -aceae.] 

Bot. :  Sedges.  A  large  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  alliance  Glumales.  It  consists  of 
herbaceous  plants,  somewhat  resembling 
grasses,  but  the  latter  have  cylindrical  stems 
with  many  joints,  while  the  Cyperaceae,  as  a 
rule,  have  triangular  stems  with  only  one 
joint.  When  the  leaves  form  a  sheath,  that 
sheath  is  not  slit  Flowers  consisting  of  im- 
bricated solitary  bracts,  of  which  the  lower 
ones  are  generally  empty ;  calyx  none ;  corolla 
none  ;  stamens  one  to  twelve  ;  ovary  ore- 
celled,  often  surrounded  by  setse  ;  ovule  one, 
erect ;  nut  crastaceous  or  bony.  The  order  is 
divided  into  the  ten  following  tribes  :  (1)  Cari- 
cese,  (2)  Elyneae,  (3)  Sclerese,  (4)  Rhyncosporese, 
(5)  Cladeae,  (6)  Chrysitricheae,  (7)  Hypolytre*, 
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(8)  Fiiireneae,  (9)  Scirpeae,  and  (10)  Cyperese. 
Tliey  are  found  more  or  less  in  erery  country, 
growing  in  marshes,  ditches,  streams,  mea- 
dows, heaths,  forests,  on  the  sands  of  the 
seashore,  and  on  mountains.  There  is  in 
them  a  great  absence  of  fsecula  and  sugar, 
so  that  cattle  do  not  care  to  use  them  as 
fodder.  There  are  120  known  genera,  and 
more  than  2,000  species. 

jy-peV-e-w,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  eyper(us\  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suft'.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  plants,  order  Cyperaceae. 

9y-per-i'-tes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyper(us),  and 
-ties  (Min.)  —  stone.] 

Palceo-botany :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  sup- 
posed, when  the  name  was  first  given  them,  to 
DC  akin  to  Cyperus.  Now,  however,  they  are 
believed  to  be  the  leaves  of  Sigillaria,  or  some 
similar  plant.  They  occur  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks. 

jy'-per-tis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyperus ;  Class. 
Lat.  cyperos,  cyperum ;  Gr.  icvretpos  (kupeiros) 
=  the  species  of  the  modern  genus  Cyperus, 
called  by  Linnaeus  Cyperus  longus,  or  C.  comosus 
of  Sibthorp.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Endogens,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Cyperese  and  the  order  Cyper- 
acese. The  spikelets  are  many-flowered ;  the 
glumes  of  one  valve,  keeled,  nearly  all  fertile, 
equal ;  bristles  none  ;  style  deciduous.  Alto- 
gether 370  species  are  enumerated  by  Kunth. 
It  is  essentially  a  southern  gen  us,  Carex  taking 
its  place  in  the  north.  One  species,  how- 
ever, is  wild  in  Britain — viz.,  Cyperus  longus, 
the  Sweet  Cyperus  or  Galingale.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rare.  Another,  C.  fuscus,  is  naturalised. 
The  roots  of  the  former  are  tonic  and  sto- 
machic, as  well  as  those  of  the  Indian  C. 
odoratiis.  The  tubers  of  C.  hexastachyug  or 
rotuwlns  are  said  by  General  Hardwicke  to  be 
given  successfully  by  Hindoo  practitioners  in 


cyperese— cyprian 


CYPERUS    LONGUS. 
1.  8pikelet.       2.  Floret 

cases  of  cholera.  They  call  it  Mootha.  Those 
of  C.  pertenuis,  or  Nugur  Mootha,  dried  and 
pulverised,  are  used  by  Hindoo  ladies  for 
scouring  and  i«rfuming  their  hair.  C.  Iria  is 
administered  in  India  in  suppression  of  the 
menses  and  in  colic.  The  tubers  or  conns  of 
C.  esmlentus  are  used  in  the  south  of  Europe 
for  food,  as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of 
orgeat ;  in  India  they  have  been  roasted  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  or  cocoa.  Those 
of  C.  bulbosus  (C.  jemenicus,  Linnaeus),  if  not 
so  small,  would  be  similarly  used  in  India. 
C.  textilis  is  used  in  the  same  country  for 
covering  rooms  and  for  making  ropes.  C. 
inundatus,  by  binding  the  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  protects  it  from  the  action  of  the 
water.  Finally,  C.  Hydra  is  the  Nutgrass  of 
the  West  Indies,  which  overruns  sugar-cane 
plantations  and  renders  them  barren.  (Lind- 
ley,  £c.) 

9y1-phe'l,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

*  1.  The  Common  Houseleek,  Sempervivum 
tectorum.    (Withering.) 
2.  CherUria  sedoides.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

9y-pheT-la,  s.     [Gr.  (cv^eAAa  (kuphella)  =  the 
hollows  of  "the  ears.] 
Botany : 

1.  A   genus    of    Hymenomycetous    Fungi, 
forming  somewhat  membranous  minute  cups, 
sessile  or  stalked  upon  branches  of  trees  or 
upon  mosses.    (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

2.  A  pale  tubercle-like  spot  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  thallus  of  lichens. 


*  9y'-pher,  «•    [CIPHER.] 
9y'-pher,  v.    [CIPHER,  v.] 

*  cypher-tunnel,  s. 

chimney. 


A  dummy  or  mock 


"The  device  of  cypher-tunnelt  or  mock-chimneys, 
merely  for  uniformity  of  building,  being  unknown  la 
those  parts."—  fuller:  C*.  Ui$t.,  V.  lit.  «. 


$y'-phl-a,  s.  [Gr.  KV$Q<;  (kuphos)  =  bent, 
bent  forwards,  stooping  ;  used  with  reference 
to  the  gibbous  stigma.] 

li"t.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Campanu- 
lact'ii-,  tribe  CampanulesB.  Its  appropriate 
locality  is  South  Africa.  It  is  said  that  the 
Hottentots  eat  the  tuberous  root  of  Cyphia 
digitata. 

9y  -phon,  s.  [Gr.  Kv<j>uv  (kuphon)  =  a  crooked 
piece  of  wood.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Dascil- 
lidae.  Sharp  enumerates  eight  species  as 
British. 

$y-phSn'-I-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  cyphon,  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom.  :  In  some  classifications  a  family  of 
Beetles,  type  Cyphon,  which  is  more  com- 
monly placed  under  the  Dascillidse.  [CYPHON.] 

*  9y'-ph6n-Ism,s.  [Gr.  Kv<jxavi.<TiJ.6s  (kuphon- 
ismos)  —  punishment  in  the  pillory  ;  KV$U>V 
(kuphon)  =  a  pillory.]  An  ancient  mode  of 
punishment  or  torture  inflicted  on  criminals. 
It  consisted  in  rubbing  the  offender  with 
honey,  and  afterwards  exposing  him  in  a  cage, 
or  fastening  him  to  a  stake,  to  be  a  prey  to 
swarms  of  insects.  Another  view  is  that  it 
was  the  placing  of  a  wooden  collar  around 
the  neck  of  the  malefactor,  pressing  it  down, 
as  is  still  done  in  China. 

Cy-pr»'-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  Cypris  ;  Gr.  icvirpi? 
(kupris)=&  name  of  Venus  or  Aphrodite,  from 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  which  she  was  first 
adored,  and  where  her  worship  flourished  most.] 
Zool.  :  Cowry.  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous 
Molluscs,  the  'typical  one  of  the  family  Cy- 
prseidse.  The  shell  is  ventricose,  convolute, 
enamelled  ;  the  spire  concealed,  the  aperture 
long  and  narrow,  with  a  short  canal  at  each 
end,  the  inner  lip  crennlated,  the  outer  one 
inflected  and  crenulated.  The  young  shell 
differs  greatly  from  the  mature  one  ;  it  has  a 
sharp  outer  lip  and  a  prominent  spire.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  recent  species  are  known 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres, 
especially  from  the  Eastern  one  ;  fossil,  eighty 
species,  from  the  Chalk  period  till  now. 
Cyprcea  moneta  is  the  Money  Cowry,  used  as 
a  circulating  medium  in  Africa,  India,  and  the 
East  generally.  C.  annulus  is  used  by  the 
Asiatic  Islanders  as  an  ornament  to  their 
dress,  a  weight  for  their  fishing  nets,  and 
for  barter.  Layard  found  specimens  of  it 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  The  species  of 
Cowry  so  frequently  seen  on  mantelpieces  is 
Cyprcea  tigris.  (S.  P.  Woodward:  Mollusca 
(ed.  Tate),  <Cc.) 

$y-pr»'-I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyprce(a) 
(q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs. 
The  shell  is  convolute,  enamelled,  the  spire 
concealed,  the  aperture  narrow,  channelled  at 
each  end,  the  outer  lip  thickened  and  in- 
flected ;  no  operculum.  The  animal  has  a 
broad  foot  and  a  mantle  expanded  on  each 
side  into  lobes.  The  Cypraeidae  live  in  shal- 
low water  near  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  and 
feed  on  zoophytes.  Chief  genera,  Cypraea  and 
Ovulum.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

9y-pres  (pron.  ee-pra),  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  =  as 
near  as  can  be.  (Kelham).'] 

Law  :  Approximation.  It  is  specially  used 
in  connection  with  wills  and  with  charitable 
bequests.  A  person,  by  his  will,  bequeaths 
property  to  a  certain  descendant,  but  through 
unacquaintance  with  the  law  he  proposes  an 
illegal  arrangement  for  carrying  it  out  ;  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  can 
do  as  the  Old  Court  of  Chancery  has  done 
continually,  substitute  a  legal  for  the  illegal 
method  of  carrying  out  the  testator's  inten- 
tions, and  allow  the  essential  part  of  the  ex- 
pressed intention  to  stand.  A  similar  im- 
provement of  procedure  is  often  made  in  con- 
nection with  badly-drawn  charitable  bequests. 

9y"-press  (1),  *  ci-pre,  *  ci-presse,  *  cy- 
pur,  "*  cy-pyr,  *  cy-pres,  *  cy-parisse, 

*  cu  presse,  s.  &  a.     [In  Sw.  cypress  ;  Dan. 


cypres(tr(e) ;  Dnt.  &  Sp.  cipres ;  Ger.  cypresx; 
Fr.  cypres ;  Prov.  cypres  ;  Port,  cipreste ;  Ital. 
cipresso;  Lat.  cupressus,  from  Gr.  jcvirdpt<r<ro« 
(kuparissos)  =  the  cypress-tree.  Cf.  also  Heb. 
ipj  (gopher)  (Gen.  vi.  14).]  [GOPHER.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  tree,   Cupressus   semper virens,  a   talL 
evergreen  conifer,   indigenous  to  Persia  and 
the  Levant,  but  planted  all  over  the  adjacent 
regions,  though  not  to  any  extent  in  India.  The 
Greek  word  icvjrapi<7-<ro«   (kuparissos)  has  by 
some  been  derived  from  Kvirpos  (Kupros),  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  where  it  is  abundant.     It  in 
planted,  in  the  regions  where  it  grows,   in 
burial-grounds,  especially  in  those  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  of  the  Armenians.  The  modern 
Romans  admit  it,  as  did  their  ancient  predeces- 
sors, into  their  private  gardens.     The  Greeks 
made  their  coffins  of  its  wood,  and  some  Egyp- 
tian mummy  chests  are  of  the  same  material. 
It  is  used  in  Candia,  Malta,  and  other  places  tor 
building  purposes,  being  very  durable.    The 
doors  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  are  formed  of  it, 
and  have  lasted  1,100  years.    The  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople, also  built  of  it,  continued  the  same 
length  of  time.    The  Bald  Cypress  (Taxodium 
disttchmn)  is  found  in  the  coast  swamps  of  the 
United  States  from  Delaware  to  Texas.    It  is  a 
large  and  lofty  tree,  its  wood  very  durable,  and 
largely  used  for  shingles.    In  commerce  there 
are  three  kinds,  Red,  Black  and  White  Cypress, 
named  from  the  color  of  the  wood. 

2.  Any  species  of  Cupressus.    Thus,  there  is 
the  Spreading  Cypress  (Cupressus  horizontalis.) 

IL  The  Cypress  of  Scripture:  Heb.  nrin 
(tirzah)  is  derived  from  T\n  (taraz)  —  to  be 
strong.  It  is,  therefore,  some  strong  tree 
which  there  are  no  means  of  identifying.  It 
is  probably  not  the  cypress,  which  has  another 
word  to  express  it,  namely,  Cil?  (berosh),  in 
most  places  translated  cedar  or  fir. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  cypress,  or  in  any  way 
pertaining  to  it. 

"  Let  Nymphs  and  Sylvan*  cyprew  garlands  bring.' 
fope:  Winter,  22. 

IT  (1)  Bald  Cypress :  An  American  name  for 
Taxodium.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(2)  Broom  Cypress :  Kodiia  scoparia.    (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

(3)  Deciduous  Cypress  ;    Taxodium  distichum. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(4)  Field  Cypress :  Ajuga  Chamaepitys. 

(5)  Garden  Cypress  : 

(a)  Artemisia  maritima.    (Gerard.) 

(b)  Santolina  Chamcecyparissus.  (Lyte ;  Britten 
d  Holland.) 

(6)  Ground  Cypress  :   Santolina  Chamaecypa- 
rissus.    [(5)  (ft).]    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(7)  Summer  Cypress :  The  same  as  (2). 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  Cypress -bough 
(Hemans:  The  Cambrian  in  America) ;  Cypress- 
bvd  (Milton :  An  Epitaph.) 

cypress -knees,  s.  pi.  Great  excres- 
cences, produced  by  a  disease  called  exostosis", 
on  the  roots  of  Taxodium.  In  America  they 
are  hollowed  out,  and  then  used  for  beehives. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cypress-moss,  s.    Lycopodium.  alpinum. 

(Parkiitson  ;  Britten  <t  Holland.) 

cypress-oak,  s.  Quercus  pedunculate 
fastigiata.  (Paxton.) 

cypress-powder,  s.  A  powder  made, 
in  France  at  least,  from  the  dried  leaves  of 
Arum  maculatum.  (Paxton.) 


jiurge,  s. 

(Hooker  £  Arnott.) 


Euphorbia  cyparit- 


cypress  turpentine,  s.  Pistacia  Ten- 
binthus. 

9y'-press  (2),  s.  [A  contraction  of  Lat  cypenu 
(q.v.).J  Cyperus  longus.  (Gerard;  Britten  & 
Holland.) 

IT  (1)  Sweet  Cypress :  Cyperus  longus. 

(2)  Cypress  root :  Cyperus  longus. 

9yp -ri-an,  o.  &  s.  [From  the  proper  name 
Cyprus.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus. 

•  2.  Fig. :  Lewd,  abandoned. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  otire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    re,  co  -  c.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  lew* 


eyyrleardia— cypselus 
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B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  native  of  Cyprus  ;  a  CyyrioS 
*  2.  Fig.  :  A  lewd  woman  ;  a  prostitute  ;  a 
courtezan. 

cy-pri-car'-di-a,  s.  [Gr.  Kun-pi?  (kupris)= 
a  name  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and  Kop&Ca. 
(kardia)  =  the  heart.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs, 
family  Cyprinidae.  The  shell  is  oblong,  with 
2  —  2  cardinal  teeth,  and  1  —  1  lateral  ones  in 
each  valve.  Thirteen  recent  opecies  are 
known,  from  the  Red  Sea,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  sixty  fossil,  the  latter  from  the 
Silurian  rocks  onward.  (S.  P.  Wood'xwd.) 

cy'-prl-dse,  9y-prld'-i-d»;  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  cypr(is)  (q.v.),  genit.  cypridis,  and  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Entomostracous  Mol- 
luscs,   order    Ostracoda.     They    move    the 
antennae  with  great  rapidity,  thus  converting 
them   into  swimming  organs.     They  reside 
entirely  within  a  bivalve  shell,  which,  unlike 
the  Conchiferous  Molluscs,  they  cast  annually. 
Type,  Cypris  (q.v.). 

2.  Fakvont.  :  The  family  extends  from  the 
Carboniferous  period  till'  now,  its  maximum 
development  seeming  to  be  at  the  present 
time.     Individuals  belonging  to  single  species 
abound  in  the  freshwater  limestone  of  Burdie 
House  (Lower  Carboniferous),  in  the  insect 
limestone  (Lias),  in  the  Wealden  strata,  and 
in  the  mar's  of  Auvergne,  the  last-named  of 
Eocene  age. 


a,  s.     [Gr.  Ku;rp3ioc  (kupridios) 
'   =  belonging  to  Aphrodite,  and  fern.  sing.  suff. 
-ina.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  minute  Entomostra- 
cous   Crustaceans,  the    typical    one    of   the 
family  Cypridinidse  (q.v.).    Eyes  two  stalked  ; 
antennae  two  pairs,  both  pediform,  one  pair 
always  enclosed  within  the  shell  ;  a  beak-like 
projection  in  front  of  the  carapace  ;  abdomen 
terminated  by  a  lamellar  plate,  armed  with 
strong  claws  and  hooked  spines.    They  have 
a  distinct  heart,  though  this  is  wanting  in 
the  allied  Cypris  and  Cythere.    They  are  ex- 
clusively marine. 

2.  Palaeont.  :  It  has  existed  from  the  Car- 
boniferous period  till  now. 

$y-prf-din'-I-dae,  9y-pri-din'-a-dse, 

s.  pi.    [Mod.   Lat.  cypridin(a),  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :   A  family  of  minute  Entomostra- 
cous    Crustaceans,    order   Ostraeoda.     Type 
Cypridina  (q.v.).     Other  known  genera,   En- 
tomis  and  Entomoconchus.    The  two  last  are 
extinct. 

2.  Palceont.  :  They  range  from  the  Silurian 
till  now.    [1.] 

cy-prl'-na,  s.  [Gr.  Kwrp«  (Kupris)  =  a  name 
of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  whence  her  worship  is  said  to  have 
come,  and  where  it  flourished.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cyprinidse.  The 
cardinal  teeth  are  2—2  ;  the  laterals  0  —  1, 
]  —  0.  Cyprina  Islandica  is  a  large  bivalve, 
often  seen  on  the  shores  after  storms,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland.  It  is  a  northern  shell, 
though  fossil  in  Sicily  and  Piedmont.  It  is 
the  only  recent  species,  but  there  are  ninety 
fossil,  ranging  from  the  Muschelkalk  onward 
till  now. 

cyp'-rine  (1),  *9yp'-rfn,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  KvVpos 
(kupros)  =  pertaining  to  Cyprus  or  to  copper, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cypress. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Idocrase.  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.)  For  the  latter  mineral  Dana  prefers  the 
name  Vesuvianite.  Cyprine  is  of  a  pale  sky- 
blue  colour,  produced  by  a  trace  of  copper. 
It  is  found  in  Norway.  (Dana.) 

cyp'-rine,  (2),  a.  [CYPRINUS.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  fish  of  the  genus  Cyprinus. 

cy-prin'-I-d89  (1),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cyprin(us) 
(q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  'adj.  suff.  -idee.]  . 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Malacop- 
tera,  sub-order  Abdominalia.  The  mouth, 
which  is  small,  is  formed  by  the  intermaxillary 
bones,  and  is  generally  destitute  of  teeth. 
The  Pharyngeans,  on  the  contrary,  have 


strong  teeth.  The  branchiostegous  rays  are 
few,  the  scales  generally  large.  The  genera 
represented  in  Britain  are  Cyprinus,  Barbus, 
Gobio,  Tinea,  Abraoiis,  Leuciscus,  Cobitis, 
and  Botia. 

2.  Palasont. :  It  is  not  known  before  the 
Tertiary  period. 

gy-prin'-I-dw  (2),  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  Cyprin(a) 
(q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  bivalve  Molluscs,  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Conchifera,  the  section  Sipho- 
nida,  and  that  portion  of  it  in  which  the 
pallial  line  is  simple  in  place  of  being  sinuated. 
They  have  regular  equivalve  oval  or  elongated 
shells,  with  solid  close  valves,  an  external 
conspicuous  ligament  with  1 — 3  cardinal 
teeth  in  each  valve,  and  usually  a  poste- 
rior lateral  tooth.  The  leading  genera  are 
Cyprina,  Circe,  Astarte,  Crassatella,  Isocardia, 
Cypricardia,  Opia,  Cardinia,  and  Cardita. 

9y-prin-o-ddn'-tl-dw,  »•  pi-    [Gr.  tewplvoi 

(kuprinos)  =  a  kind  of  carp,  and  o£ovs  (odous), 
genit.  686»ros  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy, :  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Malacop- 
tera,  sub-order  Abdominalia.  As  the  name 
imports,  in  dentition  they  resemble  the  Cypri- 
nidae (Carps),  with  which  they  are  still  some- 
times associated,  but  the  jaws  are  more  retrac- 
tile and  toothed.  Genera  Anableps,  &c. 

9y-prl'-nus,  s.     [Lat.  cyprinus ;  Gr.  Kvirpivos 
(kuprinos)  =  a  species  of  carp.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Cyprinidae  [CYPRINIDSE  (1).]  There 
is  one  large  dorsal  fin,  the  mouth  small  and 
without  teeth,  the  scales  large,  the  branchio- 
stegous rays  three,  the  second  rays  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  large,  bony,  and  more  or 
less  serrated.  Yarrell  enumerates  four  British 
species :  (1)  Cyprinus  carpio,  the  Common 
Carp ;  (2)  C.  carassius,  the  Crucian  Carp  or 
German  Carp ;  (3)  C.  gibelio,  the  Prussian 
Carp  or  Gibel  Carp,  and  (4)  C.  auratus,  the 
Gold  Carp.  The  last  named  species,  called 
the  gold  and  silver  fish,  is  a  native  of  China, 
though  now  naturalised  in  Britain. 

Cyp'-li-Ot,  s.     [Gr.  KvTrpioc  (kuprios)  =  Cy- 
prian.)   A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cyprus. 

cyp'-ri-ped'-e-w,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  cypripe- 
d(iuni)  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Orchids,  type  Cypripedium. 

cyp'-ri-ped'-l-um,  s.  [Gr.  Run-pis  (Kupris) 
—  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and  said  to  be  from 
TTO&IOV  (podicm)  =  diniiu.  of  TTOU?  (pous)  =  a 
foot,  used  in  the  sense  of  a  slipper ;  but  more 
probably  from  ireSiov  (  pediori)  =  a  plain,  &c.] 
Sot.  :  Lady's  Slipper.  A  genus  of  Orchids, 
tribe  Cypripedeae.  The  lip  is  large  and  in- 
flated, the  column  with  a  large  terminal 
dilated  lobe  or  stamen  separating  the  two 
authers ;  the  two  lateral  sepals  often  combined. 


CYPRIPEDIUM. 
1.  Column,  back  view.    2.  Column,  front  vie». 

Cypripedium  Calceolus,  the  Common  Lady's 
Slipper,  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  found,  though 
very  rarely,  in  woods  in  the  north  of  England. 
Several  species  are  natives  of  the  United 
States,  others  are  found  in  Asia.  C.  guttatum 
is  prescribed  in  Siberia  as  a  palliative  in  epi- 
lepsy, and  C.  pubescens  in  North  America  as  a 
substitute  for  Valerian. 

ey'-pris,  s.  [Lat.  Cypris ;  Gr.  Kv'irpic  (Kupris) 
=  a  name  of  Aphrodite,  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  the  earliest  seat  of  her 
worship,  and  its  chief  metropolis.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  minute  Entomostracous 
Crustacea,    the   typical   one   of    the   family 


Cypridae  (q.v.).  The  eye  is  single,  the  inferior 
antennae  with  a  tuft  or  pencil  of  long  filaments 
arising  from  the  last  joint  but  one.  There  is 
a  bivalve  carapace  which  the  animal  can  opea 
or  shut  at  will,  and  from  which  it  can  pro- 
trude its  feet.  The  swimming  apparatus  con- 
sists of  appendages  at  the  tail.  The  Cyprides 
are  minute  in  size.  They  may  be  seen  iu  great 
numbers  swimming  swiftly  in  ditches-,  stag- 
nant fresh- water  pools,  and  similar  placts 
Among  these  are  Cypris  unifasciata,  C.  vidi  a, 

fee, 

2.  Palceont. :  The  cast-off  shells  are  so  abun- 
dant in  various  fresh-water  strata  of  different 
ages,  that  they  impart  to  them  a  divisional 
structure  like  that  so  frequently  produced  by 
mica. 

9^p'-rite,  s.  [Gr.  icun-pos  (kupros)  =  copper, 
and  suff.  -ite  (A/in.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  COPPER  GLANCE  or 
CHALCACITE. 

Cy'-prus  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Cyprus;  Gr. 
Kvirpo?.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog.:  An  island  in  the  Levant.  There 
were  anciently  celebrated  copper  mines  in  it. 
It  was  the  great  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite or  Venus.  Now  it  is  under  British  rule 
though  still  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

B.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to  the  island  de- 
scribed under  A. 

Cyprus  bird,  ».  The  Blackcap  (Curructt 
atricapilla),  said  to  be  abundant  in  Cyprus. 

Cyprus  wine,  5.  A  kind  of  wine  made 
in  Cyprus. 

"  The  rich  Csrprui  wine,  which  is  so  much  esteemed 
in  all  parts,  is  very dear."— fococke:  Observation!  on 
Ci/pria,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i. 

*  9y'-prus  (2),  *  ci-pres,  *  cy-press,  *  sy- 
pres,  s.  [See  def.]  [CRAPE.]  A  stuff  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  introduced  from 
Cyprus,  whence  its  name.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  what  kind  of  fabric  it  was  :  prob- 
ably, a  sort  of  linen  crape. 

"  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Caprat  black  as  e'er  was  crow." 

Shakesp. :  Winter'!  Tale,  ir.  4. 

*  Cyprus  hat,  s.     A  hat  with  a  crape 
hat-baud  on  it. 

*  Cyprus  lawn,  s.     The  same  as  CYPRUS 
(2)  (q.v.). 

"And sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn. 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn.' 

Milton :  ft  Penteroio. 

9yp-seT-a,  s.  [Gr.  KUI^'AT)  (kupsete)  =  any 
hollow  vessel.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  fruit  placed  by  Lindley 
under  his  class  Syncarpi  or  Compound  Fruit, 
It  is  one-seeded,  one-celled,  indehisceut,  with 
the  integuments  of  the  seed  not  cohering  with 
the  endocarp.  In  the  ovarian  state  it  evinces 
its  compound  nature  by  the  presence  of  two 
or  more  stigmas,  but  at  last  it  is  unilocular, 
with  only  one  ovule.  It  is  generally  called 
an  achene,  but  as  that  term  has  been  used  in 
different  senses,  Lindley  prefers  cypsela. 
Example,  the  fruits  of  the  Compositae. 

jyp-seT-i-diB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cypsel(us),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  birds,  tribe  Fissiros- 
tres.  It  consists  of  birds,  the  affinity  of 
which,  in  general  characters,  to  the  Swallows 
all  must  recognise.  They  differ,  however,  in 
having  all  the  four  toes  pointed  forwards,  in 
having  longer  and  narrower  wings,  in  the 
structure  of  the  trachea,  <kc.  [CYPSELCS.] 

cyp'-sel-us,  s.  [Lat.  cypsettus,  the  spelling 
of  which  it  will  lie  observed  has  been  altered 
in  the  modern  genus  ;  Gr.  Kvi/rcAot  (kupsek>s)= 
the  Sand-martin.] 

Orn-ith.  :  A  genus  of  Birds,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cypselidae  (q.v.).  Cypselus  apu$ 
is  the  Common  Swift.  It  has  a  forked  tail,  is 
blackish-brown  in  colour,  with  a  greyish-white 
throat.  It  flies  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
with  a  loud  screaming  voice ;  sometimes 
careering  in  small  parties  round  steeples  or 
other  elevated  objects.  It  is  migratory,  like 
the  Swallows,  going  off  earlier  in  the  autumn 
than  they.  They  build  here,  forming  a  bulky 
nest,  in  which  they  deposit  two  or  three  white 
eggs.  A  second  species,  C.  melba,  the  Wliite- 
bellied  Swift,  has  occasionally  been  taken  in 
Britain.  The  Common  Indian  Swift  is  C. 
affinis. 


llSii.  b6y;  pout,  j«Swl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,   sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
•dan*  -tian=  gh^n.    -tton,  -sion=shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zbun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <fec.  »  bel,  del. 
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•cy-pur,  *  cy-pyr,  s.    [CYPRESS.] 
•cyrcumsycyon,  s.    [CIRCUMCISION.] 

oy-re'-na.  s.  [Prom  the  nymph  Cyrene.] 
[CYRENE".] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs, 
family  CycladidaR.  They  have  strong  oval 
shells,  with  a  thick  epidermis,  the  hinge  teeth 
3 — 3,  the  laterals  1  - 1  in  each  valve.  Those 
which  have  orbicular  concentrically  furrowed 
shells,  with  the  lateral  teeth  elongated  and 
striated  across,  belong  to  the  section  Corbi- 
cula.  One  hundred  and  thirty  recent  and  one 
hundred  and  five  fossil  species  are  known, 
the  latter  from  the  Wealden  upward.  None 
of  the  recent  species  occur  now  in  Britain : 
they  are  from  the  warmer  parts  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Cyrena  consobrina  is  found  recent 
from  Egypt  to  China,  and  fossil  in  the  Plio- 
cene of  England,  Belgium,  and  Sicily. 

^y  re  na  1C,  a.  [Gr.  Kupqi/aiicot  (kurenaikos) 
=  pertaining  to  Cyrene.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining   to   Cyrene,  a  Greek 
colony  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  named 
after  the  nymph  Cyrene. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Epicurean 
school  of  philosophers  founded  by  Aristippus, 
a  disciple  of  Socrates,  at  Cyrene. 

ey-re'-ne,    ».       [Lat    Cyrene;     Gr.   Kup^ 
T(ikttrett«).] 

1.  Class.   Mythol. :    A  nymph  carried  into 
Africa  by  Apollo.    The  city  Cyrene  in  Africa 
was  said  to  be  called  after  her. 

2.  Astron.  :   An  asteroid,  the  133rd  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Watson,  on  August  16, 
1873. 

(kurenaios) .] 

trenian  ...    to 

cy-rll'-la,  s.  [Named  after  Dominico  Cyrillo, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Naples.) 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Cyrillaceae  (q.v.). 

cy-rfl-la'-ce'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyrill(a) 
(q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Cyrillads.  An  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Berberales.  It  consists 
of  shrubs  with  evergreen  simple  exstipulate 
leaves,  flowers  usually  in  racemes,  calyx  four 
to  five  parted,  petals  five  distinct,  hypogynous, 
imbricated  in  aestivation ;  stamens  five  to 
ten,  ovary  two,  three,  or  four-celled,  fruit  a 
succulent  capsule  or  drupe,  seeds  inverted, 
•with  much  albumen.  Habitat,  North  America. 
Undley,  in  1845,  enumerated  three  genera, 
and  estimated  the  known  species  at  five. 

Cy-rlT  lads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyriWa),  and 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Cyrillaceae  (q.v.). 

cy-rfl'-llo,  a.  [Eng.  Cyril;  -tc.]  A  term 
applied  to  the  alphabet  used  by  all  the 
Slavonic  nations  who  belong  to  the  Eastern 
Church.  It  was  brought  into  use  by  Clement, 
first  bishop  of  Bulgaria,  a  disciple  of  St. 
Cyril.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  Glagolitic, 
with  some  signs  adopted  from  the  Greek. 
[GLA  OOLITIC.] 

•  cyV-I-^-lSfc'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  KvpiaXoyixof  (kvrio- 
logikos)  =.  speaking  or  describing  literally : 
Kvpiot  (Jcitrios)  —  chief,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  = 
a  word.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  capital 
btters. 

^yr-tan'-dra, ».  [Gr.  mpTo*  (kurtos)= curved, 
arched,  and.aojp  (aner),  genii  dfipo?  (andros) 
=  a  man,  .  .  .  (lint.)  a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Gesneraceae,  the  tribe  Cyrtandreae, 
and  the  family  Cyrtandridae.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  various  shrubs  or  herbaceous 
plants  with  opposite  leaves,  tubular  corollas, 
and  from  four  to  five  stamens,  only  two  of 
them  fertile.  Theyare  natives  of  the  Moluccas. 

jyr  tan  dra  90  se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyr- 
tandr(n),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  alliance  Bigno- 
niales.  Lindley  makes  them  only  a  tribe  of 
Gesneracese. 

oyr-  ton'-drS-ae,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  cyrtandra, 
and  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -eat.] 


eypur— cystooarp 

Bot. :  A  tribo  of  plants,  order  Gesnenacfcae. 
They  are  herbaceous  plants,  sometimes  steui- 
less.  They  are  not  twiners,  but  are  some- 
times ]>:ini.sitrs.  Calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens 
as  in  Bignoniacese.  Fruit  a  long,  slender, 
two-celled  pod,  with  many  seeds.  The  tribe 
consists  of  beautiful  flowers  from  the  East 
Indies.  The  Cyrtandreae  differ  from  the  Ges- 
neriacese  in  having  the  seeds  with  no  albumen 
and  the  fruit  wholly  free. 

9^r  tan  dri  doe,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  carton- 
dr(a),  and  lem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Bot. :  A  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Gesneraceae  and  the  tribe  Cyrtandreae. 
The  fruit  is  baccate. 

9yr-to/9'-er-as,  s.  [Gr.  «vpT«5«  (fcitrtos)  = 
curved,  arched,  and  xtpa;  (keras)  —  horn.] 

Palctont. :  A  genus  of  Cephalopoda,  family 
Orthoceratidae.  The  shell  is  curved,  the 
siphuncle  small,  internal  or  subcentral. 
Eighty- four  species  are  known,  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 
The  species  occur  in  this  country,  chiefly  in 
Devonshire,  and  in  Ireland. 

cyr'-to-lite,  s.  [Gr.  Kvprot  (kurtos)  =  curved 
(from  the  convex  faces  of  the  crystals),  and 
Aiflo?  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  brownish-red  mineral  with  some- 
what adamantine  lustre.  Hardness,  5'5  ;  sp. 
gr.,  3'85 — 4 "04.  It  has  been  considered  to  be 
altered  Zircon.  Found  at  Rockport  in  Massa- 
chusetts. (Dana.) 

9yr'-t6'-Style,  ».    [Gr.  Kupros  (kurtos)= curved, 
arched,    and    orvAos   (stulos)  =  a    pillar,    a 
column.] 
Arch. :  A  circular  projecting  portico. 

9yst,  9ys'  tls,  s.  [Gr.  KVOTIS  (fastis)  =  a  bag, 
a  pouch.] 

1.  Path. :  A  bag  or  sac  containing  some 
morbid  matter. 


2.  Phys. :  A  hollow  organ  with  thin  walls, 
as  the  urinary  bladder. 

3.  Antiq.  :  A  cist  (q.v.). 

4.  Botany  : 

(1)  A  reproductive  cell  in  certain  fungi. 

(2)  The  receptacle   of  essential  oil  in  the 
rind  of  the  orange,  &c. 

9Jfst'-ed,  «.     [Eng.  cyst;  -ed.}    Contained  or 
enclosed  in  a  cyst. 

*  9ys'-terne,  s.    [CISTERN.] 

9yV-4ic,  *  9ys'-tick,  o.    [Eng.  cyst;  -ic.] 

1.  Contained  or  enclosed  in  a  cyst. 

2.  Spec. :   Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the 
urinary  or  gall  bladders. 

"  The  bile  la  of  two  sorts ;  the  cgitic.  or  that  con- 
tained in  the  gall-bladder,  a  sort  of  repository  fur  the 
gall ;  or  the  hepatick.  or  what  flows  immediately  from 
the  liveT."-Artiuthnot. 

3.  Cystose. 

4.  Formed  in  or  shaped  like  a  cyst. 

"The  transition  from  the  cyttic  to  the  tsenioid  En- 
tozoa,  .  .  ." — Oxwn :  Comparative  A  natomy,  lect  vi. 

cystic  artery, ».  A  branch  of  the  hepatic 
(q.v.). 

cystic  duct,  ».  The  canal  serving  to 
conduct  the  bile  from  the  hepatic  duct  to  the 
gall-bladder. 

cystic  plexus,  -. 

Anat. :  A  plexus  of  the  gall-bladder. 

cystic  oxide,  s.    [CYSTINE.] 

cystic  worms,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Worms  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  mature  species,  but  are  now  known  to 
be  only  tapeworms  in  certain  stages  of  de- 
velopment. Four  such  stages  are  recognized 
— (1)  the  ovum,  or  egg  ;  (2)  the  proscolex,  or 
minute  embryo  liberated  from  the  egg;  (3) 
the  scolex,  or  half-developed  animal  encysted 
within  a  cavity  in  the  tissues  of  the  animal 
on  which  it  is  parasitic ;  (4)  the  strobila,  or 
mature  tapeworm.  (Nicholson.)  Cystic  worms 
are  thus  tapeworms  in  the  third  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stages  of  growth.  A  curious  fact 
about  them  is,  as  a  rule,  that  they  do  not 
inhabit  the  same  animal  during  their  early 
life  that  they  will  prey  upon  when  they  reach 
maturity.  In  their  mature  state  they  are 
called  cestoid  instead  of  cystic  worms. 


*  cys'-tf-ca,  *.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat,,  from  Lat ; 
Gr.  mi<rris  (kustis)  =  a  bladder,  and  neut.  pL 
adj.   suff.   -u».J     Cystic  worms.     What  was 
once  supposed  to  be  an  order  of  mature  In- 
testinal   Worms,    but   the    species   arranged 
under  it  are  now  known  to  be  only  immature 
forms  of  the  tapeworms.     [CYSTIC  WORMS.] 

*  9ys  ti  9cr  -ciis,  s.    [Gr.  KVOTI*  (kustis)  =  a 
bladder,  and  «p<co?  (kerkos)  =  a  tail.] 

Zool. :  "  The  wandered  scolex  of  Txnia 
solium'lu.  its  hydatid  form."  (Huxley.)  An 
old  genus  of  Intestinal  Worms,  order  Treniada 
(Tapeworms).  The  genus  is  abolished  because 
it  was  founded  on  the  immature  state  of 
animals  classified  already  in  another  part  of 
the  system.  [CYSTIC  WORMS.)  Cysticercu* 
cellulosce  produces  "measles"  in  the  pig;  C. 
cerebralis  what  are  called  the  staggers  in  the 
sheep.  A  species,  C.  cellulosce,  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  only  one  which  at  that  stage 
infests  the  human  subject,  being  occasionally 
found  in  the  eye,  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the 
voluntary  muscles. 

9yst'-i-cle,  s.  [Eng.  cyst,  dimin.  suff.  -icte.) 
A  little  cyst. 

".  .  .  the  cytticlt  as  an  organ  of  hearing."— Ovmt 
Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  fx. 

9^8-tld -8-8B,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  icu<ms  (kustis)  =  * 
bladder,  etfios  (eidos)  =  form,  and  Lat.  fem.  pL 
suff.  -eae.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  CYSTOIDEA  (q.v.). 

9ys  tid  e  ans,  s.pl.  [Lat.  cystide(ce)  (q.v.^ 
and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ans.] 

Zool. :  The  English  name  of  the  Cystidea  or 
the  Cystoidea  (q.v.). 

"  Lower  Silurian  CyMdeant-'—llurdttton :  Hilurta, 
ch.  viii. 

9YS  tid  I  um  (pi.  cystidia),  s.  [Latinised 
dimin.  of  Gr.  KVOTIS  (kustis)  =  a  bladder.] 

Botany : 

t  1.  The  name  given  by  Link  to  what 
Goertner,  Lindley,  and  others  call  utriculus. 

2.  (PI.  cystidia) :  The  projecting  cells  ac- 
companying the  basidia  or  asci  of  fungals,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  antherids  or  male  organs 
of  the  plants. 

9ys   ti  form,    a.      [Gr.    Kvortt    (kustis)  =3  a 
bladder,  and  Lat.  forma  =  form,  shape.] 
Zool.:  Bladder-shaped. 
t  H  Cystiform  Helminthozoa  : 
Zool. :  The  same  as  HYTADIS  (q.v.). 

cys'  tine,  s.  [Gr.  Kiioms  (kustis)  =  a  bladder, 
and  suff.  -ine  (Chem..)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Cystic  oxide,  CaHrNSO-;,  or 
CH;j(NH2)-CO-CO(SH).  Cystine  occurs  in  a 
rare  urinary  calculus.  It  can  be  extracted  by 
potash  and  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  from  a  solution  in  hot  potash  in 
six-sided  lamina;. 

9VS  ti  phyl  II  d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cysti- 
jihylHum),  and  fem.  pi.  udj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Rugosa  (Rugose 
Corals).  The  corallum  generally  simple,  the 
wall  complete,  the  visceral  chamber  with 
small  convex  vesicles  of  tabulae  and  dissepi- 
ments, botli  combined  ;  an  operculum  some- 
times present.  Range  in  time  from  the  Silu- 
rian to  the  Devonian  period. 

9ys-ti-phyl'-lum,  s.  [Gr.  «v<ms  (kustis)=s 
a  bladder,  and  <f>vAAo»  (plmllon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Cystiphyllidae  (q.v.). 

9ys-ti-rrho3'7a,  s.    [Gr.  KVO-TH  (fciw(is)  =  « 
bladder,  and  p«u  (rhed)  =  to  flow.] 
Med. :  Catarrh  of  the  bladder. 

f  9ys'  tls,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  cystis,  from  Or. 
Kvcmf  (kustis)  =  a  bladder.]  The  same  as 
CYST  (q.v.). 

"  In  taking  It  out  the  cyttii  broke,  .  .  ."—  Wiumans 
Swryery. 

9^S-ta'-tiS,  «.    [Or.  icvon*  (kustis)  =  the  blad- 
der,  and  suff.  -m?  (-itis)  =  denoting  inflam- 
mation.] 
Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

cys   ti  tome,  s.    [CYSTOTOME.] 

9jrs  to  carp,     t  9yVt6-car'-pl-um,    t. 
[Gr.  KvcTTic  (kystis)  -  a  bladder,  and 
(karpot)  =  fruit.] 


Ate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   w,  ce=e.    ey  =  a.    qu  •  lew. 
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Hot.  (Of  Algols) :  A  spore-case  with  many 
spores.  It  exists  in  many  Floride*. 

^yV-to'-cele,  s.  [Gr.  KVOTO?  (kustot)  =  a, 
bladder,  and  «»Ai»  (kile)  =  (l)  a  tumour,  (2) 
hernia.] 

Med. :  A  hernia  or  rupture  formed  by  the 
protrusion  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

9ys-t6-crin'-I-cUe,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cysto- 
crin(um)  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoe.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  The  body  is 
round  or  oval,  and  formed  of  numerous  cal- 
careous plates.  The  Cystocrinidae  were  at- 
tached by  short  stalks. 

cys-toV-rl-nUS,  «.  [Gr.  xv<m<;  (kustis)  =  a 
bladder,  and  xpivov  (krinon)  =  a  lily.  ] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crinoidea,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cystocrinidse  (q.v.). 

Cys-toi'-dS-a.  s.  pi.  [Gr.  KV«TT«  (kustis)  =  a 
bladder,  and  <*8os  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Palceont. :  An  order  of  extinct  Echinoderms. 
They  are  spheroidal  animals,  pedunculate  or 
sessile,  enclosed  by  polygonal  calcareous 
plates.  They  have  a  mouth  above  ;  the  arms 
are  rudimentary.  Von  Buch  first  elucidated 
their  structure  and  affinities  in  an  essay  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  in  A.D.  1845,  and  gave  them 
the  name  of  Cystideae  in  place  of  Sphseronites, 
which  was  their  original  appellation.  Now 
Cystidese  has  become  Cystoidea.  They  range 
from  the  Upper  Cambrian  to  the  Silurian,  being 
especially  prominent  in  the  Bala  Limestone. 

cys  -ti-liths,  cys'-t&-lithes,  *.  [Gr.  m«m« 

*  (fctistw)  =  a  bladder,  and  \i6os  (lithos)=&  stone.] 

Bet.  A  Chem. :    The  name  given  by  Weddell 

to  certain  crystalline  bodies  clustered  in  the 

superficial  cells   of  nettles  and  some  other 

Urticacese. 

9ys-t6-llth  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  cystolith ;  -ie.] 
Med. :  Relating  to  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Cys-tSph'-dr-a,  ».  [Gr.  icvVrtj  (kustit)  =  a 
bladder,  and  <j>opa.  (phora),  neut.  pi.  of  4x>pot 
(phoros)  =  bearing,  carrying.] 

Zool. :  A  germs  of  Phocidae,  having  in  the 
male  a  proboscis-like  appendage  to  the  nose. 
C.  probosddea  is  the  Bottle-nosed  Seal,  or  Sea 
Elephant.  It  inhabits  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while 
a  similar  species,  C.  cristate,  the  Hooded  Seal, 
finds  its  home  in  the  Antartic  seas. 

eys-tSp-ter-I'-de'-w,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cys- 
topter(is),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idece.] 

Hot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Ferns,  tribe  Polypodese. 
The  sori  are  globose,  the  indusium  sub-acumi- 
nate, fixed  by  a  sublateral  basal  point,  the 
veins  scarcely  anastomosing.  (Griffith  £  Hen- 
frey.)  [CYSTOPTERIS.] 

cys-top  -ter-Is,  *.  [Gr.  m5<rrts  (kustis)  =  a 
bladder,  and  wrep*'?  (pteris)  =  a  kind  of  fern.] 

Hot. :  Bladder-fern.  A  genus  of  Ferns,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Cystopteridete 
(q.v.).  Cystopterisfragilis,  the  Brittle  Bladder- 


CYSTOPTER1S  FRAOILIS. 

L  Pinnule.          3.  Portion  of  Pinnule. 

8.  Spores  of  Involucre. 

fern,  is  found  occasionally  on  rocks  and  walls. 
C.  alpina,  the  Laciniate  Bladder-fern,  and  C. 
Montana,  the  Mountain  Bladder-fern,  are  rare. 

$ys  -to-piis,  s.  [Gr.  mio-ris  (kustis)= a  bladder, 
and  TTOVS  (pous)  =  a  foot  (?).J 

Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Cseomacei  (Coniomycetous 
Fungi),  one  species  of  which,  Cystopus  can- 
didus,  produces  the  "  white  rust "  so  commonly 


seen    on    cabbages     and    other   cruciferous 
plants.     (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 
2.  A  genus  of  Orchids  from  Java. 

9ys'-t6se,  a.  [Gr.  icv<m«  (custis)  =  a  bladder, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ose,  from  Lat.  suff.  -o««s  =  full 
of.]  Full  of  bladders,  containing  bladders, 
bladdery. 

9ys-to-seir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  (tu'<m«  (kustis)  =  a 
bladder,  and  o-tipa  (seira)  =  a  cord,  rope, 
string,  or  band.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucaceae,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cystoseiridae.  It  consists  of 
much  branched  seaweeds,  common  on  rocks, 
in  tide-pools,  or  between  tide-marks. 

9ysrto-seir'-I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cysto- 
seir(a)  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  and  family  of  Fucoid  Algals, 
sub-order  Fuceae.  The  conoeptacles  or  recep- 
tacles are  distinct  from  the  frond. 

9ys'-t6-tome,  s.  [Gr.  KVOTIC  (kustis)=&  cyst, 
and  T0fi>j  (tome)  —  a  cutting ;  rtfjuxa  (temnS)  = 
to  cnt.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  cutting  into  a 
cyst,  natural  or  morbid,  such  as  opening  the 
bladder  for  the  extraction  of  urinary  calculi, 
opening  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
&c.  ;  a  cystitome.  (Knight.) 

cys-to't'-o'm-y,  s.    [CYSTOME.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  opening  en- 
cysted tumours,  or  cutting  the  bag  in  which 
any  morbid  matter  is  contained  ;  the  cutting 
into  the  bladder  for  the  extraction  of  urinary 
calculi. 

9ys  tu-la  (pi.  cystulte),  s.    [Fera.  dimin.  of 
Mod.'  Lat.    cyst  is;    Gr.    mioris    (kustis)  =  a 
bladder.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  round  closed  apothecium,  filled  with 
spores,  adhering  to  filaments,  arranged  like 
rays  around  a  common    centre   in   lichens. 
They  are  called  also  Cistellae. 

2.  PI.  (Cystulce) :  Little  open  cups,  sessile 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fronds  of  March- 
antia,  and  containing  the  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

*  cyte, ».    [Cnr.] 

9y-ther'-e,  s.  [Lat.  Cythere;  Gr.  Kvftjpr)  or 
KuOe'pTj  (Kuthere)  =  the  island  of  Cythere 
(Cerigo),  and  Aphrodite,  who  was  connected 
with  it.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  order 
Ostracoda,  family  Cytheridae  (q.v.).    The  eye 
is  single,  the  inferior  antennae  setigerous,  but 
without  a  tuft  or  pencil  of  tiny  filaments ; 
three  pairs  of  feet  enclosed  within  the  shell. 
No  heart  present.     There  are  fifteen  British 
species,  all  but  one  marine. 

2.  Pakeont. :  The  genus  has  existed  from 
the  Palaeozoic  period  till  now.  From  the  Chalk 
alone  Prof.  T.   Rupert  Jones  describes  nine 
fossil  species. 

9yth-er-e'-a,  s.  [From  Cytherea,  a  name  of 
Venus,  so  called  because  she  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea  near  Cythera, 
now  Cerigo,  an  island  on  the  S.  E.  of  the 
Morea.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Conclriferous  Molluscs 
belonging  to  the  family  Veneridae.  The  shell 
is  like  that  of  the  genus  Venus.  There  are 
three  cardinal  teeth  and  an  anterior  one  be- 
neath the  tunicle.  The  Cythereas  are  in  all 
seas ;  176  recent  species  are  known,  and  200 
fossil,  the  latter  ranging  from  the  Oolite  till 
now.  (S.  P.  Woodward :  Mollusca,  ed.  Tate.) 

9y-ther  -I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Cyther(e)  (q.v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Entomostracous  Crusta- 
ceans, of  which  Cythere  is  the  type.  The 
carapace  is  hard,  calcareous,  and  generally 
uneven. 

cyt-i-na'-9e'-»,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  cytin(us), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceai.] 

Bot. :  An  order  belonging  to  the  Cistus  rapes, 
class  Rhizogens.  They  are  polygamous ;  the 
perianth  tubular,  four-lobed  ;  the  anthers 
sessile,  on  a  central  column,  attached  to  the 
tube  of  the  perianth ;  the  ovary  is  inferior, 
one-celled,  with  many  ovules,  attached  to 
parietal  placentae.  The  fruit  is  baccate, 
leathery,  and  divisible  into  eight  many-seeded 
lobes.  The  order  has  the  habit  of  Fungi,  and 


yet  possesses  certain  affinities  to  Bromeliacea 
and  other  endogenous  plants.  Griffith,  how* 
ever,  believes  the  approximation  to  be  to 
Exogens,  of  which  he  thinks  the  Cytinaceaa  a 
reduced  or  degenerate  form.  Lindley  in  1845 
enumerated  three  genera  and  estimated  tho 
known  species  at  seven.  Habitat  Europe  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  contain  gallic 
acid,  and  have  in  consequence  been  used  as 
astringents  and  styptics. 

9yt'-I-nu8,  s.  [Lat.  eytinuf ;  Gr.  tnmvoc 
(kutinos)  =  the  calyx  of  the  pomegranate.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhizogens,  the  typical  one 
of  the  ortlor  Cytiuaceae  (q.v.).  It  is  parasitical 
upon  Cistus  in  the  south  of  Europe,  whence 
an  English  name  of  the  order  Cistus  rapes. 

9yt-Is'-£-»,  s.  pi  [Lat.  eytis(us),  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB.) 

Bot. :  A  section  or  family  of  the  papiliona- 
ceous sub-tribe  Genisteae. 

9yt'-Is-ine,  *.  [Lat.  cytis(us);  Eng.  suff.  -int 
(Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  CaoHyNsO.  An  alkaloid  occurring 
in  the  ripe  seeds  of  the  Laburnum,  Cystisus 
Laburnum.  It  forms  white  crystals,  which 
melt  at  155°.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  a 
very  strong  base  ;  the  nitrate  crystallizes  out 
of  alcohol  in  thick  transparent  prisms.  Cyti- 
sine  is  very  poisonous.  Bromine  water  give* 
an  orange-yellow  precipitate  in  dilute  solu- 
tions. Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  cyti- 
sine,  forming  a  colourless  solution,  which,  on 
adding  a  fragment  of  potassium  dirhromate, 
turns  yellow,  then  brown,  and  then  green. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

93Tt'-  Is  -  us,  s.  [Lat.  cytisut ;  Gr.  KVTUTOV 
(kutisos)  =  a  shrubby  kind  of  clover,  Medicago 
arborea.  The  Lat.  cytisus  and  the  Greek  word 
meant  also  the  Laburnum.] 

Bot. ;  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  sub-tribe  Genisteae  and  the 
section  or  family  Cytiseae.  The  species  con- 
sist of  trees  and  shrubs.  Cytisus  Laburnum 
is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  Laburnum  of 
our  gardens.  [LABURNUM.]  C.  purpureus  is 
an  elegant  shrub  about  a  foot  high  from  Car- 
niola ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  hybrid  called 
C.  purpurascens  between  it  and  the  Laburnum. 
The  ordinary  broom  once  called  C.  scoparius, 
is  now  termed  Sarothamnus  scoparius.  For 
the  properties  of  the  Laburnums,  see  LABUR- 
NUM. C.  Weldeni,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  is 
said  to  poison  the  milk  of  the  goats  which 
browse  on  its  foliage.  [BROOM,  LABURNUM, 
SAROTHAMNUS.  ] 

"  There  tamarisks  with  thick-leaved  boi'are  found  ; 
And  cytisui  and  garden-pities  abound.**       Conyr««c 

9y  -to-bl&st,  s.  [Gr.  KVTOS  (kutos)  =  a  hollow 
in  a  vessel,  jar,  or  urn,  and  0Aa<rrd$  (blastos)a 
a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.} 

Biology  : 

1.  The  nucleus  of  a  cell  (said  chiefly  of  tho 
freshwater  algae). 

2.  An  amcebiform  cell  (in  sponges). 

9y-to-blas  te  -ma,  s.  .  [Gr.  ICVTO?  (kutos)  = 
a  hollow,  a  cavity,  and  /3Aa<mjfia  (blastema.)  = 
increase,  growth.] 

BioZ. :  Protoplasm  ;  used  spec,  of  the  com- 
mon gelatinous  matrix  of  the  Protozoa  and 
sponges. 

9y-t6-gen'-8-sis,  ».  [Gr.  KVT-OS  (kutos)  =  a 
vessel,  a  jar,  an  urn,  and  y«*<rt*  (genesis)  = 
origin.] 

Bot.  :  The  origin  and  development  of  cellular 
tissue  in  a  plant. 

9y-t6-ge-nSf-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  ICVTO«  (kutos)=  .. . 
a  vessel,  and  yevinp;  (genetes)  (as  adj.)  =  be- 
longing to  one's  birth.] 

Physiol.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  cell 
formation ;  generating  cells. 

9y-t6g -en-ous,  a.    [Gr.  *vm  (kutos)  =  a 
hollow,  ...  a  vessel,  and  ytwdu  (gennao)  =* 
to  engender,  to  produce.] 
Bioi. :  Producing  cells. 

cytogenous  Issue,  --. 

Biol. :  The  name  given  by  Kolliker  to  what 
is  otherwise  called  retiform  or  rcticular  con- 
nective tissue. 

9y-tog'-&i-y,  ».  [Gr.  «VTO«  (kutos)  =  .  .  .  » 
vessel,  a  jar,  an  urn,  and  ytwdu  (gennao)  =  to 


boil,  boy;  p6nt,  jo\r"l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     pb  =L 
-dan,  -tian  -  •nan.   -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -flon  -  shun,     -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  sans.   -We,  -ale,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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engender,  to  produce.]     The  same  as  CYTO- 

OBNKS1S  (q.V.). 

Cyt--tar'-l-a,  *.  [Gr.  KviraptOf  (kuttarion) 
diniin.  fro'm  tcvrrdpof  (kuttaros)  =  (I)  any 
cavity,  (2)  the  cell  of  a  honeycomb,  (3)  any 
cell.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Fungals,  order  Ascomy- 
cetes.  They  are  parasitical  upon  l>eeches  in 
South  America.  Cyttaria  Darwinii  forms  a 
great  part  of  the  food  used  by  the  natives  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  during  some  months  of  the 
year. 

•oyttenere,  «.    [CITY.]   A  citizen. 

"  niccirit,  a  ctftenere  I "—  Wright :  Vol.  tf  Toeab., 

p.  an. 
*Cytyr,  *.    [Lat.  citrut.]    A  citron. 

Citrut."— Prompt.  Part. 


•oyule,  *ciulc,  s.  [Etyra,  doubtful.]  A 
sort  of  boat  (Davies.) 

"  Who  being  embarked  in  forty  cyulct  or  pinnace*" 
—Holland :  Camden,  p.  128. 

Czar,  s.  [Ross,  tsare  =  a  king  ]  A  king  ;  the 
title  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  was  first 
assumed  by  Ivan  II.  in  1579. 

Fig. :  One  who  assumes  or  exercises  un- 
warranted authority  or  offensive  despotism 
through  official  position ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  by  his  political  enemies, 
when  Speaker  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress. 

C*ar-eV-na,  *.  [Russ.  tsarevna.]  The  title 
of  the  wife  "of  the  Czarowitz. 

Czar-i'-na,  s.  [In  Russ.  tsaritta.]  The  wife 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

O«ar-in'-i-an,  o.  [Bug.  czar,  czarina;  -ion.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Czar  or  Czarina  of 
Russia. 

•czar'  ish,  a.  [Eng.  czar:  -ish.]  Pertaining 
to  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Only  used  as  below. 

"Hit   czariih   majesty   dispatched    an   express."  — 
Tatltr,  No.  55. 

ozar'  i$m,  ».    [Eng.  czar;  -ism.] 
I'ulit. :  Personal  absolutism. 

Czar'  6  wltz,  Czare-vitch.  Czar  o- 
Witch,  «.  [Russ.  tsarevitch.]  The  title  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Cz&ch  (pron  <?hek ),  «.    [Boh.] 

1.  One  of  the  Slavic  people  residing  chiefly 
in  Bohemia,  portions  of  Hungary,  and  Moravia. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Czechs. 


D. 

D.  The  fourth  letter,  and  the  third  consonant, 
in  the  English  alphabet.  It  represents  a  dental 
sound  formed  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  then 
passing  up  vocalized  breath  into  the  mouth. 
It  is  always  sounded  in  English  words,  though 
frequently  slurred  over  in  rapid  speech  in 
such  words  as  Jiandkerchief.  After  a  non-vocal 
or  surd  consonant  it  takes  a  sharper  sound, 
nearly  approaching  that  of  (,  especially  in  the 
past  tenses  and  past  participles  of  verbs  in 
-ed.  D  sometimes  represents  an  older  /,  as  in 
card  —  Fr.  carte,  Lat.  charta  ;  proud  =  O.  Eng. 
prut.  Sometimes  the  older  d  has  become  t  as 
In  abbot  =  O.  Eng.  abbad,  abbod ;  partridge  = 
O.  Fr.  &  Lat.  perdrix.  Again  it  sometimes 
is  represented  by  th,  as  hither  =  O.  Eng. 

1  hider.  It  has  been  lost  from  some  words, 
as  gospel  =  O.  Eng.  godspel;  woodbine  =  O. 
Eng.  wudu-bind  ;  gossip  =  O.  Eng.  god-sib. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  phonetic  reasons 
it  has  been  intercalated  in  many  words,  as 
thunder  =  O.  Eng.  thunor ;  sound  =  O.  Eng. 
$oun,  Lat.  sonus ;  gender  =  Fr.  genre,  Lat. 
genus ;  jaundice  =  Fr.  jaunisse,  Ac. 

D.  At  an  initial  is  used : 

1.  In  Chronology : 

(1)  For  Domini,  genit.  sing,  of  Lat.  Dominus 
•  Lord,  as  A.D.  =  Anno  Domini  =  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord. 

(2)  For  died. 

2.  In  Music:  As  an  abbreviation  for  Dis- 
eantus,  Dessus,  Dettra,  &c. 


3.  fn  University  degrees,  £c. :   For  Doctor, 
as  M.D.  =  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  D.C.L.  = 
Doctor    of  Civil    Law ;    D.  D.  =  Doctor   of 
Divinity  ;  D.Sc.  =  Doctor  of  Science,  &c. 

4.  In  Titles  :  For  Duke. 

D.  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  In  Numer. :  For  500.     Thus  DC  =  600 ; 
DL  =  550.      When  a  dash  or  stroke  is  written 
over  the  letter  (D)  its  value  is  increased  ten- 
fold, i.e.,  to  5,000. 

2.  In  Chem. :  For  the  element  Didymium. 

3.  In  Music : 

(1)  For  the  first  note  of  the  Phrygian,  after- 
wards called  the  Dorian,  mode. 

(2)  For  the  second  note  of  the  normal  scale 
of  C,  corresponding  to  the  Italian  re. 

(3)  For  the  major  scale  having  two  sharps 
and  for  the  minor  scale  having  one  flat  in  its 
signature. 

(4)  For  a  string  tuned  to  D,  e.g.,  the  third 
string  of  the  violin,  the  second  of  the  viola 
and  violoncello. 

(5)  For  a  clef  in  old  mensurable  music,  D 
excelkns.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

(6)  d  is   used  for  d«h  in  the  tonic  sol-fa 
system.     - 

4.  In  Biblical    Criticism:    For   the   Beza 
manuscript  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

5.  In  Comm. :    For  a  penny  or  pence,  as 
£  s.  d.  —  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

da,  prep.    [Hal.]    From,  according  to,  as  befits. 
Music : 

(1)  Da  capo :  From  the  beginning.    An  ex- 
pression signifying  that  the  performer  must 
recommence  the  piece,  and  conclude  at  the 
double  bar  marked  Fine. 

(2)  Da  capo  al  fine :  From  the  beginning  to 
the  sign  Fine. 

(3)  Da  capo  al  segno :  From  the  beginning  to 
the  sign  (•#)• 

«da(l),  *.    [DAY.] 

"  The  pepil  clepit  of  Equicola 
That  hard  f  urris  had  telit  111007  da." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  286,  40. 

•  da  (2),  •  dac,  *  day,  ».    [Doe.]  • 

"  His  Imill  Woods,  Forrestes,  Parkes,  Hanynges,  Ha. 
Ra,  Harts,  Hynds,  .  .  .  and  utheris  wild  beastes 
within  the  same,  are  greattumly  destroyed."—  Actt 
Ja.  VI.,  1594,  c.  210. 

*  da  (3),  s.    [DAW.]    A  sluggard. 

dab,  daub,  v.t.  &  i.  [Cognate  with  O.  Dut. 
dappen  =  to  pinch,  to  knead,  to  dabble ;  Ger. 
tappen  =  to  grope,  to  fumble.  It  is  a  doublet 
Of  tap  (q.v.).  (Meat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  strike  gently,  to  tap. 

"  The  Flemmisshe  hem  dabbeth  o  the  bet  ban." 

Political  Songi,  p.  192. 

2.  To  rub  or  pat  gently. 

"  A  sore  should  never  be  wiped  by  drawing  a  piece  of 
tow  or  rag  over  it,  but  only  by  dabbing  it  with  fine 
liut."— Sharp. 

3.  To  daub,  to  besmear. 

4.  To  daub,  to  rub  on  or  apply  so  as  to  smear. 
II.   Building:   To  perform  the  process   of 

dabbing  (q.v.). 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  prick,  to  tap. 

"  The  thorn  that  dnbi  111  cut  it  down." 

Jamietm :  Popular  Ball.,  1.  87. 

2.  To  peck,  as  birds. 

"  Weel  daubit,  Robin !  there's  some  mair. 
Death  groats  and  barley,  dinna  spare." 

Ret.  J.  tficol :  Poenu,  1.  43. 

*  3.  To  fall  with  a  noise,  to  patter  down. 

"  Enoombrld  in  my  clothes  that  dabbing  down  from 
me  did  droppe."  Phaer :  Virgin.  <Vnr.i<l,  bk.  vi. 

4.  To  fish  in  a  particular  manner.  (See 
example.) 

"  And  this  way  of  fishing  we  call  duping,  dabbing, 
or  dibbing,  wherein  you  are  always  to  haue  your  line 
flying  before  you— up,  or  down  the  river,  as  the  wind 
serves— and  to  angle  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  bank  of 
the  same  side  whereon  you  stand."—  Walton  :  Angler, 
pt  il.,  ch.  v. 

H  To  dab  nebs :  To  kiss. 

"Dab  nebi  with  her  now  and  then."— Coot-man' J 
CourtMp  to  the  Creel-wi/e't  Daughter,  p.  «. 

dab  (1),  *  dabbc,  s.    [DAB,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  stroke,  a  blow 

"  Philot  him  got  anothir  dabbt* 

Alitaundtr.t.tM, 

*  2.  A  peck  or  stroke  from  a  bird's  beak. 


*  3.  A  smart  push  with  a  broken  sword  or 
pointless  weapon. 

"  As  he  was  recovering  himself,  I  gave  him  a  dab  la 
the  mouth  with  my  broken  sword,  which  very  much 
hurt  him  .  .  ."—Jtemoirt  of  Capt.  Creichton,  p.  82. 

4.  A  blow  with  any  moist  or  soft  substance. 

5.  Anything  moist  or  slimy. 

*  6.  A  trifle,  a  little  bit. 

"Some  dirty  dab  of  a  negotiation."—  Walpole  :  T» 
Mann,  ii.  53. 

7.  A  pinafore. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Die-sinking  :  An  impression  in  type-metal 
of  a  die  in  course  of  sinking. 

2.  Ichthy.  :   A  name  commonly  applied  to 
any  species  of  fish  belonging  to  the  genus 
Pleuronectes   (q.v.).      Specially    applied    to 
Pleuronectes  limanda,  a  small  flat  fish  common 
on  the  sandy  coasts  of  Britain. 

dab  (2),  s.  &  a.    [Prob.  a  corruption  of  adept 

(q.V.).] 

A.  As  subst.  :  An  adept,  a  skilful  person,  an 
expert.    (Colloquial.) 

"...  a  third  U  a  dab  at  an  index."—  Goldtmith  : 
The  Bee,  No.  1. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Expert,  adept,  skilful,  clever. 
dabbed,  daubed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAB,  v.] 

dab'-ber,  s.    [Eng.  dab  ;  -er.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  dabs. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Printing:  The  original  hiking-apparatus 
for  a  form  of  type.    It  consisted  of  a  ball  of 
cloth  stuffed  with  an  elastic  material.    Two  of 
them  were  used,  one  in  each  hand.    One  of 
them  being  dabbed  upon  the  inking-table  to 
gather  a  quantity  of  ink,  the  balls  were  then 
rubbed  together  so  as  to  spread  it  uniformly. 
This  was  done  while  the  pull  was  being  made, 
and  when  the  bed  was  withdrawn  from  below 
the  platen,  and  the  printed  sheet  removed,  the 
assistant,  working  actively  with  both  hands, 
inked  the  surface  of  the  form.    Another  form 
of  dabber  is  a  roll  of  cloth,  the  end  of  which  it 
used  for  inking  the  engraved  copperplate. 

2.  Engraving  :  A  silk  or  leather  ball,  stuffed 
with  wool,  used  in  the  first  process  of  engrav- 
ing, for  spreading  the  ground  upon  the  hot 
plates. 

3.  Stereotyping  :  In  the  paper  process,  the 
insinuation  of  the  damp  paper  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  letters  by  dabbing  the  back  of  the 
paper  with  a  hair  brush.     The  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  cliche  process,  in  which 
the  form  is  dabbed  down  into  a  shallow  cistern 
of  type-metal  which  is  just  setting.   (Knight.) 

dab-bing,  daub  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 

[DAB,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  pariicip.  adj.  :  (Se» 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  striking,  pecking, 
or  smearing. 

2.  Building  :  Working  the  face  of  a  stone 
after  it  has  been  broached  and  draughted  with 
a  pick-shaped  tool,  or  the  patent  axe,  so  as  to 
form  a  series  of  minute  holes.    (Gwilt.) 

dabbing  machine,  s 
Type-founding  :  The  machine  employed  in 
casting  large  metal  type.    (Knight.) 


dab'-ble,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  freq.  form  of 
Cognate  with  Dut.  dabbelen.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  smear  or  daub  over,  to  be- 
spatter, to  besprinkle. 

"  I  scarified  and  dabbled  the  wound  with  oil  of  tar- 
pentine."—  Witeman  :  Surgery. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

\.  Lit.  :  To  play  or  splash  about  in  water  or 
mud. 

"  Where  the  duck  ilabbla  'mid  the  rustling  sedge." 
i\:,i:tmi'intii:  Evening  Walk. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  do  or  practise  anything  in  a 
superficial  or  amateur-like  manner  ;  to  take 
up  any  pursuit  or  subject  superficially  or 
slightly  ;  to  dip  into  anything  without  follow- 
ing it  up  thoroughly  ;  to  trifle. 

"...  written  by  the  painter  himself,  wbo,  we  oar* 
seen,  dabbled  in  poetry  too."—  Walfole:  Anccdoteinf 
Painting,  voL  L,  ch.  vii. 

dab   bier,  t.    [Eng.  dabbl(e);  -er.] 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  dabbles  or  plays  about  in 
water  or  mud  ;  a  meddler. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  dabbles  in  a  subject  or 
pursuit  ;  a  superficial  student  or  investigator. 


Sato,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
OT,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  onto,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe    e;  oy  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dabbling— dactylopora 
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"  Payne  had  been  long  well  known  about  town  as  a 
dabbler  in  jweiry  and  politics."—  Macaulay :  Hitt. 
fna  ,  eh.  xvi. 

«lab  -bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DABBLE,  «.] 

A.  it  B.  .-is  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -<4s  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  action  of  playing  in 
•water  or  mud. 


2.  Fig. :  A  superficial  pursuit  of  any  sub- 
ject or  profession. 

t dab-bllng-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  dabbling;  -ly.] 
In  a  superficial  or  shallow  manner;  not 
thoroughly  or  earnestly. 

dab  chick,  dob-chick,  *  [Eng.  dap,  a 
variant  of  the  verb  to  dip  (q.v.).  The  word 
dabchick  thus  means  the  chick  or  bird  that 
dips  or  dives.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  A  chicken  newly  hatched,  a  chicken 
with  its  feathers  not  grown.    (Ash.) 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  childish  person. 

II.  Ornith. :  A  familiar  name  applied  to  the 
Little  Grebe,  Podiceps  minor,  a  well-known 
bird  which  frequents  most  of  our  rivers,  but 
more  especially  fresh-water  lakes.    [GREBE.] 

dab -er  lack,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

1.  A  kind  of  long  sea-weed. 

2.  Any  wet  dirty  strap  of  cloth  or  leather. 
In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  to  signify  the 
rags  of  a  tattered  garment,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  long  sea-weed. 

3.  Applied  to  the  hair  of  the  head  when 
hanging  in  lank,  tangled,  and  separate  locks. 

•  dab  -let,  '  dalb-let,  a.  [Pr.  diabloteau, 
dimin.  from  diable  =  the  devil.]  An  imp ;  a 
little  devil. 

"When  all  the  weird  sisters  bad  thus  Toted  In  one  voce 
The  deid  of  the  Dablet,  then  syne  they  withdrew." 
H'ation:  Coll.,  iii.  16. 

da-bee   91-0,  s.    [Named  after  St.  Dabeoc.] 

Hot. :  Irish  -  wort,  formerly  considered  a 
genus  of  plants,  but  now  made  a  sub-genus  of 
Menziesia,  consisting  of  a  single  species,  Da- 
baxia  polifolia,  natural  order  Ericaceae.  It  is 
»  dwarf  shrub  with  terminous,  racemose,  pur- 
ple, or  crimson  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, France,  and  Spain,  and  is  found  in 
boggy  heaths.  In  Ireland  it  is  called  St. 
Dabeoc's  Heath,  Irish-whorts  and  Cantabrian 
Heath. 

dab'-ster,  5.  [Eng.  dab  (2),  8. ;  and  stiff,  -ster.] 
An  expert  or  adept  person,  a  dab. 

da96,  «.  [According  to  Skeat,  the  same  as 
dare :  "  Dace  or  dare,  a  small  river-fish " 
(Kersey) ;  O.  Fr.  dars  =  dace,  from  dars  or 
darz  —  a  dart,  so  named  from  the  quickness 
of  its  movements.] 

Ichthy. :  A  small  river  fish,  Leuciscus  vul- 
garis,  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidae 
(q.v.).  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits.  It  is 
common  in  many  of  our  rivers. 

da-cX-lo,  s.  [A  transposition  of  alcedo,  the 
Lat.  name  for  the  Kingfisher  (q.v.)  ] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  kingfishers,  natives  of 
Australia.  D.  gigas  is  the  Laughing  Jackass. 

•dack'-er,  'daik-er,  *dak-er,».i.  [Etym. 
doubtful.     Cf.  O.  Flem.  daeckeren.] 
'1.  To  work  as  in  job-work  or  piece-work. 
2.  To  truck,  to  barter,  to  higgle. 
&  To  search  or  hunt  as  for  stolen  goods. 

"  The  SeviMans  will  but  doubt  be  here. 
To  docker  for  her  as  for  robbed  gear." 

Rot* :  Helenort,  p.  >L 

4.  To  loiter,  to  stroll  about  idly. 

"'The  d 's   In   the   daidliug  body,'  muttered 

Jeany  between  her  teeth  ;  '  wha  wad  bae  thought  o' 
his  daikering  out  thin  length  ? '  "—Scott :  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, ch.  fx. 

5.  To  engage,  to  grapple. 

IT  (1)  To  daiker  on :  To  continue  in  any  situa- 
tion, or  engaged  in  any  business,  in  a  state 
of  irresolution  whether  to  quit  it  or  not ;  to 
bang  on. 

"  I  hae  bten  flitting  every  term  these  four  and 
twenty  years ;  but  when  the  time  comes,  there's  aye 
something  to  saw  that  I  would  like  to  see  sawn.— and 
aae  I  e'en  daiker  on  wi'  the  family  frae  year's  end  to 
year's  end."— Scott .-  Hob  Roy.  ch.  vi. 

(2)  To  daiker  up  the  gate :  To  jog  or  walk 
slowly  up  a  street. 


"  111  pay  your  thousand  punda  Scots,  plack  and 
bawbee,  gin  ye  11  be  au  lionest  fallow  for  aues,  and 
just  daiker  u/i  the  gate  wi'  this  Sassenach.'  "—Scotl : 
Rob  Koy.  ch.  xxiii. 

*  dack  er,    *  dalk-er,  «.     [DACKEB,  «.]    A 

struggle. 

*'  Pur  they  great  docker  made,  an*  tulyi'd  strang, 
Ere  they  wad  yield  an'  let  the  cattle  gang." 

Koa  :  Helenort,  p.  23. 

dac  ne,  s.  [Gr.  Uxvu  (dakno)  =  to  bite,  to 
sting.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  belonging 
to  the  family  Clavicornes. 

dac'-nis,  s.     [Gr.  &O.KVU  (dakno)  =  to  bite.j 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Conirostres  (q.v.).  The  forehead, 
shoulders,  and  wings  are  sky-blue,  the  tail 
black.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico. 

da-coif,  da-koit ,  *.  [Hind.,  Ac.  dakait.] 
A  gang  robber.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

ll  Such  gang-robbers  make  their  depreda- 
tions chiefly  in  Lower  Bengal.  They  go  by 
night,  and  with  disguised  fsices  ;  their  object, 
however,  being  not  intimidation  or  revenge 
but  robbery. 

da  coi  ty.    da  koi  ty,    «.       [Hind.,    Ac. 

dakaiti.]    Gang*  robbery. 

dac-ryd,  «.    [DACRVDIDM.] 

Bot. :  A  tree  of  the  genus  Dacrydium  (q.v.). 

"  In  New  Zealand  the  Dacrydi  are  sometimes  no 
bigger  than  mosses."— Lindley  :  Teg.  King.  (3rd  ed.), 

p.  2-'8. 

dac-ryd  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  Saxpv&iov  (dakrudion), 
dimin.  of  Soxpv  (dakru)  =  a  tear,  from  the 
resinous  exudations  from  the  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Taxaceae,  or  Yews.  They  vary  greatly  in 
appearance  and  size,  from  a  dwarf  shrub  to  a 
tall  tree.  They  are  natives  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  East  Indies.  From  the  young  branches 
of  Dacrydium  taxifnlium  (the  kakaterro  of 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand)  an  excellent 
anti-scorbutic  beverage  like  spruce-beer  is 
made. 

dac'-ry^-Ute,   s.      [Gr.   iaxpv  (dakru)  =  a 
tear,  o  connective,  and  Ai'flo?  (lithos)=n  stone.] 
Med. :  A  calculous  concretion  in  the  lachry- 
mal passage. 

dac-ry-o'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Saxpuw  (dakruo)  =  to 
weep  ;  iaxpv  (dakru)  =  a  tear.  ] 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  lachrymal  duct  of  the  eye,  by  which 
the  tears  are  prevented  from  passing  into  the 
nose,  and  consequently  trickle  over  the  cheek. 

dac'-tyl,  s.  [Lat.  dactylus;  Gr.  ooxrvAot 
(daktulos)  =  (1)  a  finger,  (2)  a  dactyl.) 

1.  Pros. :  A  name  given  to  a  poetical  foot 
consisting  of  one  long  syllable  followed  by 
two  short  ones,  as  the  joints  of  a  finger  :  thus 
candid-its,  tegmine  are  dactyls. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  The  Razor-fish  (q.v.). 

*  dac'-tyl,  v.i.    [DACTYL,  ».]    To  run  or  move 
nimbly.    (B.  Jonson.) 

*  doc'-tjfl-ar,  a.     [Eng.  dactyl  ;  -ar.J    Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  dactyl ;  dactylic. 

•dac'-tyl-et,  s.  [Eng.  dacty(l);  dimin.  suff. 
-let.]  A  dactyl 

"...  how  handsomely  befits 
Dull  spondees  with  the  English  dactyl  eti~ 

Bp.  Hall :  Sat.,  L  6. 

dac-tyl-eth'-ra,  «.     [Gr.  SaKTuAijepa  (dock- 

tyUth.ro)  =  a  finger-sheath.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  tailless  Amphibians, 
natives  of  Soutfh  Africa,  the  only  one  of  the 
family  Dactylethridae  (q.v.).  It  contains  two 
species.  The  hind  feet  are  webbed,  and  there 
are  claws  on  the  three  inner  toes.  The  genus 
<  is  also  called  Xenopus. 

dac-tyl-Sth'-ri-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dac- 
tylethr(a),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  amphibious  vertebrata, 
consisting  of  the  single  genus  Dactylethra 
(q.v.). 

dac  -tyl-i,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  6o«TvAo«  (daktulos)  = 
a  finger.] 

Class.  Antiq.  :  The  priests  of  Cybele  in 
Phrygia,  so  called  from  having  been  five  in 
number,  thus  corresponding  with  the  number 
of  fingers  on  the  hand.  Their  functions 
appear  to  have  been  the  same  as,  or  similar 
to,  those  of  the  Corybantes  and  Curetes. 


dac-tyl  -Ic,  *  dac-tyl  -ick,  a.  &  ».  [Lat 
dactylicus  ;  Gr.  SoxTvAticof  (daktulikos),  from 
fiojcTvAo?  (daktulos).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to    or    consisting 
wholly  or  in  part  of  dactyls. 

"This  at  least  was  the  power  of  the  spondaik  and 
dactylick  harmony  ;  but  our  language  can  reach  no 
eminent  diversities  of  sound."—  Johnion  :  Jiambler. 
No.  94. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  A  line  consisting  of  or  containing  dactyls. 
2.  (PI.)  :  Metres  which  consist  wholly  or  in 
part  of  dactyls.     [HEXAMETER.] 

*  dac-tyr-i-6-glyph,  ».  [DACTYLIOGLYPHY.J 

1.  An  engraver  of  rings  or  gems. 

2.  The  inscription  of  the  engraver's  name 
on  a  stone  or  gem. 

*dac-tyl-i-oV-ly-phy,  *.  [Gr.SeucTvAiovAwfrui 
(daktuliogluphia),  from  ocurniAuK  (daktulios)  = 
a  ring,  and  yAv<frw  (glupho)  =  to  engrave.l 
The  art  of  cutting  or  engraving  seal-rings  or 
gems. 

*  dac-tyl-i-dgr-ra-phy,     *  dac  tyl  6g- 
ra-plly,   s.      [Gr.   fiaxrvAu*  (dalctulios)  =  a 
ring,  from  SoitTvAov  (daktulos)  =  a  finger,  and 
1p<i<}Ha  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  describe.) 

L  The  art  of  engraving  gems. 
2.  A  description  of,  or  treatise  on,  engraved 
stones  and  rings. 

*.dac-tyl-I-ol  -o-gf  ,  «.    [Gr.  OO«T«AI<X  (dab- 

tulios)  —  a  ring,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  treatise 
or  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  finger-rings  ;  the 
science  which  treats  of  finger-rings  and  their 
history. 

«  dac  -  tyl  -  I-  6  -  man  -  jy,  *  dac  tyl  -o- 
man-9y,  s.  [Gr.  SoicTvAios  (daktulios)  =  a 
ring,  and  fiavrfia  (manteia)  =  prophecy,  divi- 
nation.] Divination  by  means  of  rings. 


s.     [Gr.  OOKTVAO*  (daktulos)  =  » 
finger  ] 

1.  Surg.  :   Cohesion  between   two    fingers. 
whether  congenital  or  from  burning. 

2.  Music:    An     instrument    invented    by 
Henry  Herz  for  training  the  fingers  and  sup- 
pling the  joints.    [CHIROPLAST.]    (Knight.) 

dac  -ty  1-18,  *.  [Gr.  6«TvAos  (daktulos)  =  • 
finger.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  grasses  containing  about 
a  dozen  sj>ecies.  Dactylis  glomerata,  the  Com- 
mon Cock's-foot-grass,  is  common  in  England, 
but  is  of  little  use  as  pasture,  being  coarse  and 
hard.  _ 

»  dac-tyl-lst,  *.  [Eng.  dactyl;  -ist.]  A 
writer  of  dactylic  or  flowing  verses. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  prefers  the  Latin  poetry  of  May  and 
Cowley  to  that  of  Hilton,  and  thinks  Hay  to  Iw  the) 
first  of  the  three.  May  is  certainly  a  sonorous  doe- 
tylitt."—  Warton  :  Pref.  to  Milton'  t  Sm.  Poemt. 

*  dac-tyl-l'-tis,  s.    [Gr.  SOJCTVAOS  (daktulos)» 

a  finger  ;  suff.  -Ms  (Med.)  (q.v.).] 
Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  finger. 

dac-tyl'-  1  -  um,  s.  [Gr.  6axrvAos  (daktulos)^ 
a  finger.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi, 
consisting  of  moulds  growing  over  decayed 
plants.  One  species,  Dactylium  oogenum, 
grows  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane 
within  the  shell  of  the  eggs  of  fowls  and 
other  birds.  Six  British  species  are  known. 
(Griffith  £  Henfrty.) 

*  dac-tyl  '-6-glyph*  s.    [DACTYUOOLVPH.J 

*  dac-tyl-og'-ly-pliy,    s.      [DACTVLIOOLT- 

PHY.] 

dac-ty-lor-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  S<«TuAo«  (daktula*) 
=  a  linger,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =;  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.) The  art  or  science  of  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas  by  means  of  motions  of  the 
fingers  or  hands  ;  cheirology. 

"  Cheirology,  or  dactylology,  as  the  words  import,  i» 
interpretation  by  the  transient  motions  of  the  fingers 
—Dalgano  :  Deaf  and  Dumb  Han't  Tutor  (168>L 
Introd. 

*  dac-tjfl'-o-man-c^',  s.    [DACTITLIOSCANCY'.I 


-f  ,  s.    [Gr.  o«urrvA<«  (dab- 

ttilos)  =  a  finger,  and  TOM"?  (nomos)  —  a  regula- 
tion, a  law  ;  p<Vu  (nemo)  =  to  distribute.] 
The  art  or  science  of  counting  on  the  fingers. 

dac-tyl-op'-oV-a,  s.  [Gr.  &«TVA<K  (daktufal) 
=  a  finger,  and  iro'pos  (poros)  —  a  passage.] 


bo"y;  po^t,  jc%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9Hln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   Bin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -irifr 
•clan,  -tlan  =  Hhan.  -t ion,  -slon  —  gfrfin :  -tion,  -slon  =  *>»""-    -cious,  -tlous,  -eloua  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  ic,  =  feel,  deL 
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dactyloporidre— daffodil 


Zool. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Dactyloporida;  (q.v.).  Some, 
as  Dactylopora  eruca,  are  of  simple  organisa- 
tion, others  are  more  complex. 

•iac-tyl-o-pbr'-I-djB,  >.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
dactylopora,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wto.] 

1.  Biol. :  A  family  of  Imperforate  Forami- 
nifera, sub-tribe  Miliolid*.     By  some  they  are 
held  to  be  calcareous  algae.    The  successive 
chambers  of  the  multilocular  test   or  shell 
have    no   direct    communication    with    one 
another,  but  simply  cohere  by  their  walls. 

2.  Paloxmt. :  The  Dactyloporidae  range  from 
the  Trias  till  now.     Vast  masses  of  Triassic 
limestone  in  the  Bavarian  and  Tyrolese  Alps 
are  formed  from  their  remains.    (Nicholson.) 

daC-tyl-Sp'-ter-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  jaxrvAot  (dak- 
tulos) =  a  finger,  and  irrtpov  (pteron)  =  a  wing, 
a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  An  epithet  applied  to  fish  which 
have  the  inferior  rays  of  their  pectoral  fins 
either  wholly  or  partially  free. 

dac-tjri-o'p'-ter-us,  <•  [DACTYLOPTERODS.] 
Ichthy. :  A  name  applied  to  a  genus  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Acanthopterygii, 
in  which  the  head  is  flattened,  large,  and  long, 
and  rises  suddenly  from  a  short  muzzle  ;  the 
body  is  covered  with  large  scales ;  sub- 
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Tiectoral  rays  numerous  and  enormously  large. 
It  contains  only  two  species,  of  which  one, 
Dactylopterus  volitans,  is  the  Flying-gurnard. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Flying-fish,  but  that 
name  is  given  specially  to  Exoccetus  exiliens. 

(EXOOCETUS.] 

dac-tjfl-o-rhi'-za, .«.  [Gr.  £<UCTVA<K  (daktulos) 
=  a  finger,  and  pi£a  (rhiza)  =  a  root.] 

Sot. :  A  disease  in  the  bulbs  of  turnips, 
causing  them  to  branch  out  and  become  hard 
and  useless.  It  is  generally  called  Fingers- 
and-Toes. 

dae  tyl  zo  6  old,  s.  [Gr.  ScumiAo?  (dak- 
tulos)  =  a  linger,  and  Eng.  zooid.] 

BioL  :  An  elongated  appendage  with  the 
function  of  a  tentacle,  in  some  hydrozoans. 
There  is  no  mouth  or  gastric  cavity. 

dic'-tyl-iis,  *.  [Gr.  idicTvAoc  (daktulos)  =  a 
finger.]  A  Greek  measure  of  length,  the 
sixteenth  part  of  an  English  foot.  (Weale.) 

dad  (!),».    PAWD.J 

1.  A  large  piece. 

2.  A  blow. 

dad  (2),  *.  [Wei.  tad  =  father  ;  Corn,  tat ;  IT. 
data;  Gael,  daidein;  Gr.  ra.ro.,  Terra  (tola, 
tetta);  Sansc.  tata  =  father.]  A  child's  name 
for  a  father. 

"  Dicky  your  boy,  that  with  hi«  grumbling  voice 
Wu  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies 7" 

Shaketp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  i.  4. 

*  dad,  v.t.  &  i.    [From  the  sound.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrash,  to  beat,  to  cuff. 

"nodding  his  held  to  the  calsay."— JTnox  .•  ffitt. 
p.  OS. 

2.  To  dash. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  or  clap  down  forcibly 
and  with  noise. 

"dad  der,  v.i.  [A  freq.  of  da.de  (q.v.).]  To 
quake,  to  tremble.  [DIDDER,  DITHER.] 

"  To  dodder,  trtpidart"—Lnint :  Manip.  Vueab. 

dadder  grass,  t. 

Sot. :  Common  Quaking-grass,  Brita  media. 

dad  die.  dad  dy,  t.  [Eng.  dad;  -it,  -y.] 
An  affectionate  form  of  dad,  father. 

daddy  longlegs,  «. 
Entom. :  A  name  for  various  species  of  the 
Crane-fly  ;  used  also  of  harvest-spiders. 


dad  die,  dai  die,  v.i.  [A  freq.  form  of 
dade  (q.v.).  J 

1.  To  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child  or  old  man  ; 
to  toddle. 

2.  To  loiter  about,  to  be  lazy  or  idle. 

"Aweel,  thriftless  bodie,— can  ye  kame  wool?  that's 
daiuty  wark  tor  sic  a  daidltn  bodie."— Blackvood'i 
Mag.,  Jan.,  1831,  p.  407. 

dad  dock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Ash  sug- 
gests dead  oak.]  The  heart  or  body  of  a 
tree  thoroughly  rotten. 

*  dade,  v.i.  A  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intrans. :    To    move    unsteadily,    as   a 
child ;  to  totter. 

"  Which,  nourished  and  bred  up  at  her  most  plenteous 

pap, 

No  sooner  taught  to  dade,  but  from  their  mother  trip, 
And  in  their  speedy  course  strive  others  to  outstrip." 
Drayton  :  Polyolbion,  s.  1. 

B.  Trans. :  To  lead  like  a  child  by  the  hand ; 
to  hold  up  by  leading  strings. 

"A  man  of  years  who  is  A  politician,  muste  offer 
himself  lovingly  unto  those  that  make  toward  him, 
and  be  glad  to  sort  and  converge  with  them ;  such  he 
ought  to  inform,  to  correct,  to  dade  and  lead  by  the 
hand."— BoUand :  Plutarch,  p.  399. 

*  da-dlr,  v.i.    [Probably  a  freq.  of  dade  (q.v.).] 
To  shiver,  to  quake.     [DIDDER.] 

"  To  dadir  :  Frigucio  et  cetera,  uoi  to  wliake 
[qwakej"— Cathol.  Anylicum. 

da  -do,  s.    [Ital.  =  a  die.] 

Architecture : 

1.  A  term  for  the  die  or  plane  face  of  a 
pedestal.     The  dado  employed  in  the  interior 
of  buildings  is  a  continuous  pedestal,  with  a 
plinth  and  base  moulding,  and  a  cornice  or 
dado  moulding  surmounting  the  die. 

2.  The  solid  block  or  cube  forming  the  body 
of  a  pedestal,  in  classical  architecture,  be- 
tween the  base  mouldings  and  cornice ;  an 
architectural  arrangement  of  mouldings,  &c., 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  a  room. 
(Weale.) 

dad  ox  -yl -on,  s.  [Gr.  6W*  (dais),  contr.  Sat 
(das),  genit.  fiatfios  (daidos),  contr.  8060? 
(dados)  =  a  pine-torch,  a  fire-brand,  and  fvAoK 
(mi  Ion)  =  wood.] 

Palceont. :  A  kind  of  fossil  Conifer,  found 
in  the  carboniferous  sandstone,  as  in  Craig- 
leith  Quarry  near  Edinburgh.  Some  appear 
to  be  allied  to  the  genus  Araucaria.  Also 
called  Araucarites. 

da'-dyl,  s.  [Gr.  Satt  (dais)  =  a  torch  ;  vAq 
(hull)  =  matter.] 

Chem. :  A  hydrocarbon  formed  by  distilling 
the  solid  monohydrochlorate  of  turpentine  oil 
several  times  over  quicklime.  It  is  a  limpid, 
aromatic  liquid,  sp.  gr.  0'87,  boiling  at  15€°, 
and  without  action  on  polarised  light. 

*dae,  s.    [DEYK.] 

dae  nettle,  s.    [DEYE-NETTLE.] 

*  dsed  al,  *  deedale,  a.    [From  Lat.  daeda- 
lug ;    Gr.   6aiSa\os  (daidalos)  =  cunningly  or 
curiously  wrought.] 

L  Lit. :  Variegated,  curiously  or  ingeniously 
worked  or  formed. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  a  good  sense:  Skilful,  ingenious,  clever. 

"  Nor  hath 

The  dadal  hand  of  nature  only  pour'd 
Her  gifts  of  outward  grace."        Philipi :  Cider,  i. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense :  Deceitful,  treacherous, 
Insincere. 

"  The  Latmian  started  up.  Bright  goddess,  stay  1 

Search  my  most  hidden  breast  1     By  truth's  own 

tongue 
I  have  no  daedalc  heart."        Kcutt :  Jlndymion,  iv. 

deed  al  en'  chy  ma,  *.  [Gr.  Sou'SoAoc  (dai- 
dalos) =  cunningly  wrought,  and  eyxw/xa  (eng- 
chuma)  =  an  infusion.] 

Dot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  cells,  as  of 
some  fungi,  when  entangled  ;  tortuous  cells. 

*  dR3  da  li  on,  c      [D*:DAL.] 

1.  Ord.     Lang.  :     Curiously     or     artfully 
wrought ;  maze-like  ;  resembling  a  labyrinth. 

"  Our  bodies  decked  in  our  dadtMan  arms." 

Chapman. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  D^DALOUS  (q.v.). 

dae  dal-ous,  a.  [Gr.  £at'5oAo«  (daidalos).] 
[DjBDAL.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  leaves  of  a  delicate 
texture,  whose  margins  are  marked  with  vari- 
ous intricate  windings. 


*  deal, «.    [DEAL,  «.] 

*  dsel,  v.    [DEAL,  v.] 

daa'-mon,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Sal/uov  (i 
—  a  god,  a  spirit.]    A  spirit,  a  being  of  an- 
other world.    [DEMON.] 

"Baptized  men  poured  libations  of  ale  to  one 
Damon,  and  set  out  drink  ollerings  of  milk  for 
another."— Ha.caai.lay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii 

*  dee-mon-ic,  a.    [DEMONIC.] 
dae  mon  ism,  s.    [DEMONISM.] 
dae   mon  1st,  s.    [DEMONIST.] 

*  daa-mdn-dc'-ra-9y,  s.    [DEMONOCRACT.) 
"  dae  mon  6r  6-ger,  s.    [DEMONOLOGER.] 

*  dee-mon'-o-man-cy,  s.     [DEMONOMANCY.] 
dae  mon  6  ma   ni  a,  .--.     [DEMONOMANIA.] 

dac  mon  or  ops,  s.  [Probably  from  Gr. 
Saifuav(daim5n)  =  a  god,  a  deity,  and  w\l/  (dps) 
=  face,  appearance,  alluding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  plant.  (Diet,  of  Gardening.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  palms,  tribe  Calamese. 
,  About  forty  species  are  known.  Dtemouoropt 
Draco  (formerly  Calamus  Draco)  is  the  Dragou's- 
blood  Palm.  |.DRAOON'S-BLOOD.] 

daasman,  s.    [DESMAN.] 

*  daez,  *  daise,  v.t.    [DAZE.]    To  stupefy,  to 
daze. 

"  For  me,  I'm  on  Parnassus'  brink, 
Rivin'  the  words  tae  gar  them  clink  ; 
Whyles  daet't  wi'  love,  whyles  daet't  wi'  drink." 

Burnt :  Second  EpitUe  to  linrit. 

*  daft;  '  daffe,  s.     [Probably  allied   to   ileaf. 
Sw.    dof=  stupid  ;    IceL    daufr  =  deaf.]     A. 
stupid  blockhead,  a  numskull. 

"  And  when  this  jape  is  tald  another  day, 
I  shal  be  halden  a  daffe  or  a  cokenay." 

Chauctr  :  C.  T.,  4,206,  4,*0«. 

« daff(l),  v.t.    [DOFF.] 

1.  To  doff,  to  put  off,  to  lay  or  toss  aside. 

"  There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  dafd, 
Shook  oft'  my  sober  guards  and  civil  fears." 

Shaketp. :  A  Lmtr't  Complaint,  297,  29C. 

2.  To  turn  aside. 

"  And  dnff'il  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care, 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay." 

Shaketp. :  Thf  Pauionate  Pilgrim,  xlr. 

*  daff  (2),  v.i.    [DAFF,  ».] 

1.  To  be  foolish,  to  act  foolishly. 

"  Dastard,  thou  daft,  that  with  such  devilry  mels  ; 
Thy  reason  savours  of  reek,  and  nothing  else." 

Polwart:  Walton  i  ML,  ill.  37. 

2.  To  play,  to  toy. 

"  daf '-fer-^,  *.  [Eng.  daff;  -ery.]  Romping; 
frolicksomeness  ;  foolery. 

"  That  wad  be  fain  her  company  to  get ; 
W  lia  in  her  duffery  had  run  o  er  the  score." 

Ron :  Helenare,  p.  90. 

daf  f ing,  *  damn.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DAFT 

(2),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Merry,  light-hearted. 

"...  though  she  has  a  dajftng  way  with  her,  sh» 
could  never  bide  a  bard  word  a'  her  days."— Petticoat 
Taint,  i.  866. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Thoughtless  gaiety  ;  foolish  playfulness  ; 
foolery. 

"...  sae  folk  ca'd  us  in  their  da  fin,  youiig  Nick 
and  nuld  Nick."— Scott  :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Folly,  foolishness. 

•'  But  'tis  a  daffln  to  debate, 
And  aurgle- bargain  with  our  fate." 

Kamtajt :  Potm»,  i.  SSS. 

3.  Loose  or  indelicate  conversation. 

4.  A  derangement  of  the  mind,  a  frenzy. 

"  Going  to  Prance,  there  he  falls  into  a  phrenzie  and 
dafflng  which  keeped  him  to  his  death."— MettiU  t 
MS.,  p.  58. 

daf  fod  11,    *  daffadil,    *  daffodilly,  ». 

[Considered  by  Dr.  Murray  as  "an  unex- 
plained variation  of  a/adyll,  a/odylk,  an 
adapt,  of  Med.  Bot.  Lat.  a/odillus,  prob.  late 
Lat.  *asfodillus,  Class.  Lat.  asphodilus,  aspho- 
delus,  from  Greek.  Another  Med.  Lat.  cor- 
ruption was  asphrodittus,  whence  Fr.  afrodille. 
Half-a-dozen  guesses  have  been  made  at  the 
origin  of  the  initial  D  :  a  playful  variation, 
like  Ted  for  Edward,  Dan  (in  the  North)  for 
Andrew  ;  the  Northern  articUi  t'affodill,  the 
Southern  article  th'  affodill,  in  tentrfe  affodill, 
or  (?)  d'affodill  (Cotgrave  actually  has  th'  affo- 
dill) ;  the  Dutch  bulb-growers  de  affodll,  the 
Fr.  (presumed)  fleur  d'afrodille.  &C."  (Nott  i» 
Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  Feb.  6,  1880.)] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw« 


daflla— dagoba 
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S.  Svtany: 
•L  The  Asphodel. 

2^  A  name  in  common  use  for  the  Narcissus 
Pseudo-narcissus.  [NARCISSUS.] 

3.  The  Common  Fritillary  (Fritillaria  me- 
iasgra),  Hants.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

IL  Pharm. :  The  bulbs  of  Mie  daffodil  are 
emetic. 

^  Chequered  daffodil : 
Sot. :  [CHEQUERED]. 

daf-il-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Anatidse,  containing  the 
Pintail  Ducks. 

•daffte,  ><     [DEFT.] 

"  M eoc  and  duffle  and  sedefull."      Orm. :  4.610. 

*  daffte  like,  adv.    [DEFTLT.] 

daft  (l).  *  daffte  (l),  *deft  (IX  *defte,a. 

[DXFF,  S.  ;    DAFF(2),  V.] 

1.  Mad,  maniacal,  insane. 

"  He  was  a  daft  dog."— Scott :  Guy  Jfamtering,  ch.  zi 

2.  Foolish,  unwise. 

(1)  Ofpersonr: 

"  Thow  art  the  daftitt  full  that  evir  I  saw." 

Lyndtay :  Pint.  S.  P.  R.,  ii.  6S. 

(2)  Of  things: 

" .  .  carnal  affection  or  mm  vther  daft  opinioun, 
.  .  ."—Abp.  Hamiltoun  :  Catechitme  (155-2),  fol.  to.  a. 

8.  Giddy,  thoughtless. 

"  Quhen  ye  your  selfis  ar  daft  and  young." 

DiaUoy  sine  Tit.     Keiyn  Qu.  Mary. 

4.  Wanton,  frolicsome. 

"  However  daft  they  wi'  the  lasses  be." 

Sftirref:  Poem*,  p.  68. 

Daft-days,  s.  pi.  Those  in  England  called 
the  Christmas  holidays.  (Scotch.) 

*  dan  (2),  *  daffte  (2),  a.    [DEFT.] 

daft'-ish,  a.       [Eng.  daft;   -ish.]      In  some 
degree  deranged  :  a  diminutive  from  dafl. 

daft' -Ilka,  a.     lE:ij;  dufl;  like.] 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  folly. 

"  I  widua  wish  this  tulyie  had  been  seen, 
Tis  sae  daftlikc."  Jiamtay  :  Poemt,  il.  148. 

2.  Having  a  strange  or  awkward  appear- 
ance.   (Scotch.) 

"...  for  fear  leat  she  should  '  turn  him  into  some 
Oaft-lik*  beast.'  .  .  .••—Brownie  of  Hoclikeck.  &c..  ii.  :.3L 

3-  Silly,  maniacal. 

"  The  other  broke  suddenly  out  into  an  immoderate 
daft-tike  laugh  that  was  really  awful."— TVie  Steam- 
Boat,  p.  36. 

*  daft-like,  *  daffte  like,  adv.    [DEFTLT.] 

daft  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  daft ;  -ly.] 
1.  Foolishly,  like  a  fool. 

"  Some  other  chiel  may  daftly  sing, 
That  kens  but  little  of  the  thing." 

Kamtay :  Work*,  i.  141 

8.  Merrily,  gaily.    (Scotch.) 

"  Toddling  lammies  o'er  the  lawn 
Did  daftly  frisk  and  play." 

Vavidion  :  Seatons,  p.  48. 

daft -ness,  *  daft  -nes,  s.  [Eng.  daft ;  -ness.] 

1.  Foolishness,  folly. 

"The  word  of  the  crosse  semis  to  be  daftnes  and  folie 
to  thame  that  perischis  .  .  ."—Aba.  Hamiltoun:  Cater 
Aitmc  (1W2).  foL  101,  b. 

2.  Fatuity,  insanity,  madness. 

"  But,  Jenny,  can  yon  tell  113  of  any  instance  of  his 
daftTtea  I"— The  Entail,  ii.  176. 

dag  (1),  *.    [Icel.  dogg;  8w.  dagg.]    [DEO.] 

1.  A  thin  or  gentle  rain. 

2.  A  mist,  a  thick  fog. 

*  dag  (2),  *  dagge,  s.    [Fr.  dague ;  8p.  &  Ital. 
daga ;  Port,  daga,  adaga  —  a  dagger.] 

1.  A  dagger. 

2.  A  fashion  of  wearing  the  dress,  the  edges 
being  cut  or  slit  in  various  styles. 

"  Beggars  with  high  shewis  knoppid  with  dagtjex." 
Xomaunt  of  the  Role,  7,260. 


3.  A  hand-gun  or  pistol. 

"  My  dagge  shall  be  my  dagger."— fleeter. 

4.  A  dag-lock  (q.v.). 

5.  A  leather  latchet. 

dag-lock,  s.  A  lock  of  wool  which  hangs 
at  the  tail  of  a  sheep  and  draggles  in  the  wet 
and  dirt. 


*  dag-maker,  *  dagge  maker,  s.    A 

dagger-maker  or  a  pistol-maker. 

"The  dagge  was  bought  not  many  days  before,  of 
one  Adrian  Mulan,  a  dame-maker,  dwelling  in  East 
Smithneld.  as  by  the  said  Mulan  was  testified  ri«a 
voce  upon  hi*  oath."— State  Trial* ;  Death  of  Xorthum- 
berland(m.  1584). 

*  dag-swain,  *  dag-swaynne,  *  dag 

gysweyne,  s.     A  kind  of  rough  cloth  or 
rug.  , 

"...  covered  only  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlits 
made  of  dagtvain."—  Harriion  :  Deter,  of  Eng. ;  Pref. 
to  BoUnthed't  Chrvn. 

*  dag-tailed,  a.    Draggle-tailed. 

"  dag  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [DAO  (1),  a.} 

A.  Intrans. :  To  rain  gently,  to  drizzle. 

B.  Trans.*:  To  besmear,  to  bemire,  to  daggle. 

*  dag  (2),  *  daggen,  v.t.    [DAO  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  cut  into  slips. 

2.  To  cut  round  the  edges. 

"  Leet  daggen  his  clothes." 

P  Plowman,  14,310. 

*  dagen,  v.i     [DAWN,  v.] 

*  dagge,  s.    [DAO  (2),  s.] 

•dagged,   *  daggit,   ''daggyd,    *  dag- 
gyde,  pa.  par.  or  o.     [DAO  (2),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Slit  at  the  edges. 

"Daggyde.    Fractillotu*."— Prompt.  Part. 

2.  Barbed. 

"  They  schot  speiris,  and  daggit  arrowis,  quhalr  the 
cnmpaneis  war  thickest."— Knox:  Hitt..  p.  30. 

IL  Comm, :  A  name  given  to  birch-tar  oil. 
It  is  also  called  Black  Doggert  or  Deggett. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  vol.  i.,  p.  589.) 

dag'-ger,  *daggar,  *daggere,  s.    [Wei. 

dagr  =  a  dagger  ;    Ir.   daigear  ;   Gael,  daga ; 
Fr.  dague.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  short  two-edged  weapon 
resembling  a  miniature  sword,  and  adapted 
for  stabbing.  It  was  a  favourite  instrument 
as  an  accessory  to  the  soldier's  equipment  for 
close  combat.  [DIRK,  STILETTO,  PONIARD.] 

"...  the  day 

When  Brutus  made  the  dagger' t  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword,  in  bearing  feme  away." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  82. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fencing :   A  blunt  blade  of  iron  with  a 
basket  hilt,  used  for  defence. 

2.  Printing :   A  character  (t)  to  call  atten- 
tion in  the  text  to  notes  on  the  foot  or  margin 
of  the  page.  As  a  reference-mark  it  comes  next 
after  the  star  (*).     Also  called  an  OBELUS  or 
OBELISK  (q.v.).   A  double  dagger  (i)  is  another 
sign  for  a  similar  purpose  when  references  are 
numerous.    (Knight.) 

3.  Shipbuilding :  A  piece  of  timber  crossing 
all  the  poppets  of  the  bulgeways  diagonally,  to 
keep  them  together. 

If  (1)  To  look  daggers :  To  look  with  an 
aspect  of  the  greatest  fierceness  or  animo- 
sity. 

*  (2)  To  speak  daggers :  To  speak  with  great 
fierceness  and  animosity. 


(3)  To  be  at  daggers  drawn  with  one  :  To  be 
on  openly  hostile  terms.  [DAGGERS'  DRAWING.] 

*  dagger-Cheap,  a.    [The ' '  Dagger  *  was 
a  low  ordinary  in  Holborn,  referred  to  by  Ben 
Jonson  and  others  ;    the  fare  was  probably 
cheap  and  nasty.  ]    Dirt-cheap. 

"  He  fthe  Devil]  may  buy  us  even  dagger-cheap,  as 
we  say.  —  Andrevet :  Sermon*,  v.  546. 

dagger-flower,  s.  [So  named  from  the 
knife  or  dirk  shajied  anthers  (?).] 

Dot. :  A  comjiosite  plant-genus,  Macheeran- 
thera,  allied  to  Aster. 

dagger-knees,  s.  pi 

Shipbuilding :  Pieces  In  a  ship's  frame,  whose 
side-arms  are  cast  down  and  bolted  through 
the  clamp.  They  are  placed  at  the  lower 
decks  of  some  ships,  instead  of  hanging-knees, 
to  preserve  as  much  stowage  in  the  hold  as 
possible.  (Weale,  &c.) 

dagger-knife,  s.     A  weapon  capable  of 
being  used  either  as  a  knife  or  as  a  dagger. 
"  Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife. 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  7. 

*  dagger-money,  s.     Money  formerly 
paid  to  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  north  of 
England  to  provide  arms  against  marauders. 


dagger-piece,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  A  diagonal  piece  ;n  a  skip's 
frame,  as  dagger-knee,  dagger-wood,  Ac. 

dagger-plank,  t. 

Shipbuilding :  One  of  the  planks  which  unite 
the  poppets  and  stepping-up  pieces  of  the 
cradle  on  which  the  vessel  rests  in  launching, 

dagger-plant,  s.    [So  called  because  the 
tips  of  its  endogenous  leaves  are  very  sharp.  J 
Bot. :  The  liliaceous  genus  Yucca  (q.v.). 

daggers'  drawing,  daggers-draw- 
ing, *.  The  act  of  drawing  out  daggers, 
hence,  approach  to  actual  violence,  open, 
violence,  or  quarrelling. 

"  They  always  are  at  daygeridrawing, 
And  one  another  clapperclawing." 

Butler:  ffudibra*. 

"I  have  heard  of  a  quarrel  in  a  tavern,  where aB 
were  at  dagger tdramng,  till  one  desired  to  know  to* 
subject  of  the  quarrel."— Swift. 

*  dag'-ger,  v.t.    [DAGGER,  *.]     To  pierce  o» 
stab  with  a  dagger. 

*  dag'-gered,  a.    [Eng.  dagger;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  or  armed  with  a  dagger 

2.  Pierced  with  a  dagger.    (Decker.) 

dagges,  s.  pi.  [DAO  (2),  s.] 

d&g'-gie,  a.     [Eng.  dag  (1).  s. ;  -it  =  -yj 

Drizzling. 

T  A  daggie  day:  A  day  characterised  by 
slight  rain. 

*  dag'-gle,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  freq.  from  8w.  dagga; 
Icel.  doggva  =  to  bedew.]    [DAG  (1),  *. ;  DEW.J 

1.  Trans. :   To   bemire ;    to   drag   or  trail 
through  mud  or  wet :  to  befoul,  to  dirty,  to 
defile. 

"  Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gray, 
Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i  v.  ST. 

2.  Intruns. :  To  run  through  wet  and  mire. 

"  Nor  like  a  puppy,  dagglei  through  the  town. 
To  fetch  and  carry  sing-song  up  and  down." 

'Pope  :  Prol.  Sat.,  9K3,  SMI 

daggle-tail,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  DAGGLED-TAIL  (q .v.)t 

B.  As  subst. :  A  slattern,  a  slut. 

daggle-tailed,  a.  The  same  as  DAGGLED- 
TAIL  (q.v.). 

dag'-gled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAGGLE.] 

*  daggled  tail,  a.  Having  the  ends  of 
the  dress  trailing  in  the  wet  and  mire ;  be- 
spattered, bemired. 

"The  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure  are  apt  to  b* 
choaked  at  the  sight  of  so  many  daggledtaU  p*~Tlf 
that  happen  to  fall  in  their  way."— Sic(ft. 

dag'-gling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DAGGLE.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^s  subst. :  The  act  of  trailing  or  befool- 
ing in  mire  and  wet ;  the  state  of  being  so 
fouled. 

*  dagh,  *  dangh,  s.     [A.S.  d&g.}     Dough. 

[DOUGH.] 

"Bee potto,  dagtC-Wriehf*  rot.  of  Fbcoft.,  p.  ML 

da' -go,  *.    An  Italian  or  any  dark-complax- 
ioned  foreigner.     (  U.  S.  Slang.) 

go'-ba,     '  deh-gop.    s.      [Pali.]      The 
tern  topes,  or  tumuli,  mostly  contained 


da-g 

Eas 


relics,  the  worship  of  these   objects   — —^ 
one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  Booddb- 


boll,  b6y;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  & 
-dan,  -ttan  =  sha  n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -gle.  &c.  =  bel,  gel. 
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Dagon— daimlo 


Ism.  These  were  termed  dagobas,  of  which 
the  word  pagoda  apj>ears  to  be  a  corruption. 
In  a  Booddhist  temple,  the  dagoba  is  a  struc- 
ture which  occupies  the  place  of  an  altar 
in  a  Christian  church.  It  consists  of  a  low 
circular  basement  or  drum  surmounted  by 
a  hemispherical  or  elliptical  dome,  that  sup- 
ports a  square  block  covered  by  a  roof  called 
a  tee.  [TOPE.] 

Da-gon  (1),  *.  [Heb.  Jfcn  (dagon);  Sept. 
Aaycor  (Dagon).']  A  national  god  of  the  Philis- 
tines worshipped  at  Gaza  (Judges  xvi.  21 — 30), 
Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  7,  and  1  Chron.  x.  10), 
and  elsewhere.  The  word  has  by  some  been 
derived  from  ]%}  (dagan)  =  corn,  but  the 
general  opinion  is  that  it  conies  from  ^  (dag) 
=  a  fish,  and  that 
Dagon  was  the  fish- 
god.  On  at  the  end 
of  the  word  may  be 
a  diminutive  de- 
signed as  a  term  of 
endearment ;  or  as 
Gesenius  thinks,  it 
may  be  an  augmenta- 
tive meaning  a  large 
fish.  Probably  he 
bad  the  head  and 
bands  of  a  man  with 
the  body  and  tail  of 
a  fish.  The  temple 
of  Dagon  at  Ashdod 
continued  lieyond 
the  period  of  the  FIGURES  OF  DAGON. 
Old  Testament,  but 

it  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabseus  about 
the  year  B.C.  148. 

"  Dagnn  las  name,  sevmonster.  upward  man 
And  downward  fish  :  yet  had  Ins  temple  high." 
Hilton :  P.  L..  i.  462.  463, 

•dag'-on  (2),  »  dagoun,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
dag  (2),  s.  (q.v.).]  A  little  slip  or  piece,  a 
atrip. 

"  Gif  us  ...  a  dagonn  of  yonr  blanket,  leeve  dame  " 
Chaucer :  Panonei  Tale,  p.  296. 

*  Da'-gon-al,  a.  [Eng.  Dagon  (1),  s. ;  -al.]  A 
feast  or  orgie  in  honour  of  Dagon. 

"A  banquet  worse  than  Job's  children,  or  the 
Dagonali  of  the  Philistines."— Adamt:  Workt,  L  160. 

Da  gucr  -rel-an,  a.  [From  the  proper  name 
Daguerre,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ian.]  Relating 
to  Daguerre,  or  his  process  of  photography. 
(DAGUERREOTYPE.] 

da-gueV-re-d-type,  ».      [Named  after  M. 
Daguerre,  of  Paris,  the  inventor  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  Gr.  TVTTO*  (tupos)—  a  blow,  a  stamp,  a 
model.] 
Photography : 

1.  The  photographic  process  invented   by 
Daguerre  during  the  years  1824-39,  resulting 
in  the  use  of  the  camera  for  the  exposure  of  a 
silver  or  silvered  plate,  sensitized  by  exposure 
to  fumes  of  iodine  in  a  dark  chamber.    The 
latent  image  was  developed  by  fumes  of  mer- 
cury and  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.    In 
1829,  Daguerre  was  joined  in  his  experiments 
by  Niepce,  who  had  been  experimenting  for 
fifteen  years  with  an  allied  process  in  which  a 
plate  coated  with  asphaltum  was  exposed  in  a 
camera,  the  image  developed   by  dissolving 
away  the  unalloyed  portions  by  oil  of  laven- 
der.   The  French  Government  granted  a  pen- 
sion of  6,000  francs  to  Daguerre,  one  half  of 
which  was  to  revert  to  his  widow  ;  and  4,000 
francs  to  Niepce's  son,  also  with  reversion  of 
one  half  to  his  widow.    Niepce  died  in  1833, 
and  Daguerre   in  1851.     (Knight.)    [PHOTO- 
GRAPHY.] 

2.  A  photographic  picture  produced  by  the 
process  described  in  1. 

daguerreotype  etching.  A  mode 
of  etching  by  means  of  the  influence  of  light 
on  a  prepared  plate.  The  plate  becomes  ex- 
posed where  the  dark  lines  of  the  image  fall, 
and  the  plate  is  corroded  at  those  places  by  a 
subsequent  operation. 

daguerreotype  process.  The  process 
of  photography  on  the  method  introduced  by 
Daguerre. 

t  da  gucr  re  6  type,  v.t.  [DAGUERREO- 
TYPE, *.] 

1.  Lit. :   To  produce  or  represent  by  the 
daguerreotyj*  process. 

2.  Fig. :  To  imitate  or  reproduce  with  great 
exactness  and  distinctness. 


t  da-guer'-re-o-typ-er,  s.  [Eng.  dagiier- 
re'oty^e);  -er.]  One  who  produces  pictures 
by  the  daguerreotype  process. 

t  da-guer-re-o-typ'-lc,  t  da-guer-re-o- 

typ'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  daguerreotype) ;  -ic, 
•ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  daguerreotype 
or  the  daguerreotype  process. 

t  da-guer-rS-d-ty'-pIsJ,  s.  [Eng.  daguer- 
reotyp(e);  -ist.]  A  daguerreotyper. 

t  da-guer'-re'-O-ty-py,  ».  [Eng.  dagnerreo- 
ty'rW  !  -y-]  The  act  or  process  of  producing 
pictures  by  the  daguerreotype  process. 

*  dagyn,  v.    [DAWN,  v.] 

"  Dagyn  or  wexyn  day.    Dietco."— Prompt.  Par*. 

da-ha-bi  eh,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  kind  of 
boat  in  use  on  the  Nile  for  passenger  traffic. 
It  carries  from  two  to  six  or  eight  passengers. 
It  is  two-masted,  with  triangular  sails. 

DahT-gren,  s.     [A  proper  name.]     [DAHL- 

GREN  GUN.] 

Dahlgren  gun,  s.  [Named  from  the 
late  Rear- Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren,  of  the 
United  States  Navy.]  A  gun  in  which  the 
front  portion  is  materially  lightened  and  the 


SECTION   OF   DALGHREN  GUN. 

metal  transferred  to  the  rear,  giving  the 
"  bottle-shape,"  which  caused  some  surprise 
on  its  first  appearance  in  Europe.  Colonel 
Bomford,  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  United 
States  army,  commenced  making  this  experi- 
ment previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  gave 
the  name  of  "  Columbiad "  to  the  piece. 
(Knight.)  [COLUMBIAD.] 

dahl'-i-a,  ».  [So  called  after  Andrew  Dahl,  a 
Swedish"  botanist,  and  a  pupil  of  Linnseus,  by 
whom  this  beautiful  garden  plant  was  first 
brought  into  cultivation.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteroideae,  sub-tribe  Ecliptea?.     The  recep- 
tacle  is  chaffy,  the   pappus  none,  involucre 
double,  the  outer  one  multifoliate,  the  inner 
one  with  a  leaf  divided  into  eight  segments. 
Two  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  Dahlia 
superflua,    which    has    the    outer   involucre 
reflexed,  and  D.  frustranea,   in  which  it  is 
spreading.    D.  variabilis  is  a  cross  between 
the  two.    Both  are  from  Mexico.    A  species 
named  D.  imperialis,  the  Tree  Dahlia,  has  of 
recent  years  been  imported  from  Mexico.    It 
attains  a  height  of  twelve  to  fourteen  feet. 
The  genus  was  first  carried  over  into  Spain 
about  1787.     The  Marchioness  of  Bute  the 
same  year  introduced  it  into  England,  and 
becoming  extinct  it  was  brought  anew  to  this 
country  in  1804.     A  beautiful  carmine  is  ob- 
tained from  the  corolla  of  the  dahlia. 

2.  Chem. :    The  tubers  of  Dahlia  pinnata 
contain  10  per  cent,  of  inulin  ;  also  citric  and 
inalic  acids,  chiefly  as  calcium  salts,  a  fixed 
oil  and  a  volatile  oil  which  quickly  resinises 
when  exposed  to  the  air. 

dahlia-paper,  s. 

Paper-making:  A  kind  of  paper  made  for 
the  production  of  artificial  flowers,  especially 
dahlias.  It  is  thick,  and  coloured  externally  on 
both  sides  according  to  the  colour  required. 

dahl'-ine,  s.    [Eng.  dahl(ia) ;  -ine  ] 

i/Jiera.  .•  A  name  given  by  Payen  to  the 
inuline  extracted  by  him  from  the  tuberous 
roots  of  the  dahlia.  Formu  - 

LINE.] 

•  dal,  s.    [DAY.] 

Cai'-dle  (1),  v.l.    [ 

1.  To  loiter  about. 

2.  To  trifle. 

dai'-dle  (2),  v.i.  [A  corruption  of  daggle  (q.v.).] 
To  daggle,  to  bemire,  to  befoul. 

dai'-dle,  daid  lie,  *.  [From  daggle  (q.v.).] 
A  larger  sort  of  bib,  used  for  keeping  the 
clothes  of  children  clean  ;  a  pinafore.  (Scotch.) 


daid' -ling,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [DAIDLE  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Lazy,  mean-spirited. 

"...  lie's  but  a  daidliny  coward  body.  "—Scott:  OH 
Mortality,  ch.  xvii. 

*  daicseyche,  $.    [DAISY.] 

*  daigcning,  s.     [DAWNING.] 
daigh,  s.    [DOUGH.] 

daigh-ie,  a.    [DOUGHY.] 

1.  Lit. :    Doughy.     (Applied  to  bread  aot 
well  fired.) 

2.  Fig. :  Soft,  inactive,  destitute  of  spirit 

3.  Applied   to   rich    ground,    composed  of 
clay  and  sand  in  due  proportions. 

*  daigh-1-ness,  s.    [DOUOHINESS.]    The  state 
of  being  doughy. 

*  daik'-er  (1),  v.t.    [Fr.  decorer=  to  decorate.) 
To  arrange  in  order,  to  lay  out. 

".  '.  .  Madge  Mackittrick's  skill  has  failed  her 
in  daikering  out  a  dead  dame's  flesh."— Ulackw.  Mag., 
Sept,  1820,  p.  652. 

daik'-er  (2),  v.i.    [DACKER,  v.] 
daik'-er,  s.    [DAKER.] 

*  dail,  s.      [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  ewe  which, 
not  becoming  pregnant,  is  fattened  for  con- 
sumption. 

"  Than  the  laif  at  ther  fat  flokkis  follouit  on  th» 
fellis  baytht  youis  and  laimuix.  kebbis  and  Unilit, 
gylmyrs  and  dilmondis,  and  uiony  herueist  hog."— 
Comiil.  Scotland,  p.  103. 

*  dailiht,  s.    [DAYLIGHT.] 

"  Tba  was  hit  dailiht."         Laydmon,  lii.  89. 

t  dail'-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  daily;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  happening  or  occurring  daily  ;  daily 
occurrence. 

*  daill,  ».    [DEAL,  s.]    Dealing,  intercourse. 

daill  silver,  daill  siluer,  s.  Money 
for  distribution  among  the  clergy  on  a  foun- 
dation. 

"Oure  souerane  limlis  dearest  muthir  gave  and 
grantit  to  the  provest.  Ac.  of  Ediutmrghe  for  the 
sustentatiouu  of  the  ministry  and  hospiUlitie  within 
the  samyu,  all  Uuidis',  aunuellis.  ubitia,  iiuiil  tiluer, 
niailis,  reutis,  &c.  .  .  ."—Act*  Jama  I'J.  i:,?j  (ed.  1814k 
p.  16». 

dail'-y,  *dayly,  *  daylye,  a.,  adv.,  &  *. 
[A.S.  dceglic;  O.  H.  Ger.  taynlih;  Ger.  tdglich; 
Icel.  dagligr;  Sw.  <te  Dan.  dagllg.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally : 

1.  Happening  or  recurring  every  day. ;  done 
day  by  day  ;  appearing  daily. 

"  Dread  sovereign,   how   much   are   we   bound  to 

heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince.* 

Shakelp.  :  Uenry  I'll/.,  v.  3. 

2.  Fitted,  proper,  or  necessary  for  each  day. 

"  Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread."— Luke  x  i.  3. 

II.  Fig. :  Ordinary,  usual,  not  uncommon  ; 
as,  A  matter  of  daily  occurrence. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Lit. :  Every  day,  day  by  day. 

"  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord  :  for  I  cry  unto  thee 
daily."— Pt.  Uxxvi.  S. 

2.  Fig. :  Constantly,  continually. 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  heareth  me,  watching 
dally  at  my  gates,  waiting  at  the  post*  of  my  doors." — 
Prov.  viil.  34. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  newspaper  published  daily, 
that  is,  on  every  week-day. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  daily 
and  diurnal :  "  Daily  is  the  colloquial  term 
which  is  applicable  to  whatever  passes  in  the 
day  time ;  diurnal  is  the  scientific  term, 
which  applies  to  what  passes  within  or  belongs 
to  the  astronomical  day :  the  physician  makes 
daily  visits  to  his  patients  ;  the  earth  has  a 
diurnal  motion  on  its  own  axis."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dai'  men,  a.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Rare,  hap- 
pening now  and  then,  occasional.  (Scotch.] 

"  I  doubt  na,  wliyles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then  1  poor  beastie,  tuou  maun  live  1 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  tlirave 

'8  a  »ma'  request." 

Burnt :  To  a  Monte. 

daim'-l-O,  s.  [Japanese  native  word.]  The 
official  title  of  a  class  of  feudal  lords  in  Japan. 
Previous  to  1871,  eighteen  of  the  264  daimios 
in  the  empire  were  independent  princes,  the 
remainder,  though  to  a  great  extent  indepen- 
dent, yet  owed  nominal  allegiance  to  the 


tttc,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e.    ey = a.    qu  =  lew. 
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mikado.  They  are  all  now  the  official  go- 
vernors of  their  districts,  having  no  claim  to 
Independence  in  any  way. 


DAIMIO   IN   COURT   DRESS. 


•daln'-ing,  s.    [DAWNING.] 

"  The  daining  her  nu  men  mai  gen.* 

Gen,  t  Sxod.,  1,810. 

•  daint,  *  daynt,  s.  ic  a.    [A  syncop.  form 
of  dainty  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  s>ibst. :  A  dainty  ;  something  exquisite 
or  delicious. 

"Excess*,  or  daintt,  my  lowly  roof  maintain  not" 
P.  Fletcher :  Pitc.  3d.,  vii.  87. 

B,  As  adj. :  Delicate,  elegant. 

"  Picturing  the  parts  of  beauty  daynt." 

Spnuer:  F.  Q.  (ProU  III. 

•  daint '-43-ous,    a.       [Eng.    dainty;    -ov$.] 
Dainty,  excellent. 

"  The  most  dainteout  of  all  Itaille." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  9,588. 

•daint'-e-otis-ly',  •  daynt eouslichc, 
[Eng.  dainteous ;  -ly.]    Daintily. 
"  Thenne  was  this  folk  feyiie,  and  fedde  hunger  dayn- 
teotaliche."  p.  Ptouman,  p.  144. 

•  daint  -ie,  o.    [DAINTY.] 

•daint-i-fl-Ca-tion,  s.  [Eng.  daintify;  c 
•connect.;  and  suff.  -ation.]  Dandyism,  affec- 
tation, effeminacy. 

"  He  ...  U  all  dainttycation  in  manner,  speech, 
and  dress."— Mad.  D'Arblay  :  Diary,  i.  317. 

•  daint'-l-ly.  v.t.      [Eng.    dainty;  -fy.]    To 
make  dainty  ;  to  refine  away. 

"  Not  to  daintify  his  affection  into  respects  and  com- 
pliments "—Mad.  D'Arblay  :  Diary,  i.  414 

•  daint'-I-hood,  s.      [Eng.  dainty;   -hood.] 
Nicety,  daintiness. 

"To  avoid  shocking  her  by  too  obvious  an  inferiority 
In  daintihood  and  ton."— Had.  D  Arblay  :  Diary,  i.  35.;. 

daint  -1-1  y\  *  daint  -ly,  adv.     [ Eng.  dainty ; 

•ly-} 

1.  In  a  dainty  manner ;  on  dainties,  luxuri- 
ously, delicately,  sumptuously. 

"  Those  young  suitors  had  been  accustomed  to  no- 
thing but  to  sleep  well,  and  fare  daintily." — Broome . 
Vietc  of  Epick  Poemt. 

2.  Luxuriously,  delicately,  tenderly. 

"...  whom  thou  fought'st  against, 
Though  daintily  brought  np.  with  patience  more 
Thau  savages  could  surfer  .  .  ." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

S.  Elegantly,  prettily. 

"  And  a  fxir  carpet,  woven  at  home-spun  wool. 
But  tinctured  dainti't  with  flurid  hues." 

Wordtmrth :  Excunion.  bk.  vit 

4>  Pleasantly,  agreeably. 

"There  is  no  region  on  earth  so  daintily  watered. 
With  such  great  navigable  rivers  ~—lfoKel  :  Vocal  For. 

5.  With  ceremony  or  niceness  of  manners  ; 
ceremoniously. 

6.  Fastidiously,  squeamishly,  over-uicely. 

daint  -i-ness,  »  daint  -I-nesse,  *.     [Eng. 

dainty;  -ness.] 

1.  Niceness  or  deliciousness  to  the  palate. 

"It  was  more  notorious  for  the  daintineu  of  the 
provision  which  he  served  iu  it,  .  .  ."—HiikewUl :  On 
Frotidence. 

2.  Luxuriousness,  delicacy,  softness. 

"How  iustly  may  this  barbarous  and  rode  RUSM 
oondeinne  the  daiiitinfue  and  uicenesse  of  our  cap- 
tallies.  .  .  ."—Hackluyt:  Voyage*,  vol.  i..  p.  *SO. 

*  3.  Beauty,  elegance,  neatness. 

"  The  duke  exceeded  in  the  daintineu  of  his  leg  and 
loot,  .  .  ."—  Wottm. 

4.  Scrupulosity  or  over-niceness  in  manners ; 
Ceremoniousncss. 

5.  Fastidiousness,  squeamishness. 

-Of  sand,  and  lime,  and  clay,  Vitruvins  hath  dis- 
coursed without  any  daintiness.  —  ITot&sn. 


*  daint -Ith,*daint-eth,>.  [Wei.  daintaidd, 
dainteith.]    A  dainty. 

"  Save  yon,  the  board  wad  cease  to  rise, 
Bedight  wi-  daindtht  to  the  skies." 

Feryuuon :  Poemt.  ii.  97. 

*daint'-ly,    adv.      [DAINT.]     The  same   as 
DAINTILY  (q.v.). 

*  daint'-rel,  *  dcintreU,  s.    [A  dimin.  from 
dainty  (q.v.).]   A  delicacy,  a  dainty  ;  luxuries. 

"  Neither  glut  thyselfe  with  present  delicate*,  nor 
long  after  deinlrellet  bard  to  be  come  by."— TraniL.  of 
Bullinger'i  Sermont,  p.  249. 

daint  y,   •  daint e,  *  daintic,    *  dayntc, 
*  deinte,  *  deintie,  •  deynte,  5.  &  a.    [O. 

Fr.  daintie,  from  Lat.  dignitatem,  accus.  of 
dignitns  =  worth,  from  diijnus  =  worthy. 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Anything  very  nice  to  the  taste  ;  a  deli- 
cacy, a  luxury. 

"Approach,  and  taste  the  daintiet  of  our  bower.'* 
Pope  :  Homer' i  Iliad,  xviii.,  45«. 

*  2.  Anything  agreeable  or  pleasant ;  a  plea- 
sure. 

"  It  was  daynte  for  to  see  the  cheere  bitwix  hem  two.' 
Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  8,988. 

*  3.  Excellence,  value,  neatness. 

"  They  .  .  .  maken  clotbis  of  gilt  dei/nte." 

Alitaunder,  7,069. 

*  4.  A  term  of  endearment. 

"  There's  a  fortune  coming 
Towards  yon,  dainty,  that  will  take  thee  thus, 
And  set  thee  aloft.*  Ben  Jontan. 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Of  things: 

1.  Nice  or  pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  delicious, 
grateful  to  the  palate. 

"  So  that  his  life  abhorreth  bread,  and  his  aonl  dainty 
meat."— Job  xxxiii.  20. 

2.  Delicate,  tender. 

"  But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground." 

Shaketp.  :  Titut  Andronicut,  ii.  2. 

*  3.  Pleasing  or  desirable  in  any  way. 

"...  and  all  things  which  were  dainty  and  goodly 
are  departed  from  thee,  .  .  ."—Ret.  xviii.  14. 

4.  Delicate,    nice,    sensitive,    difficult    to 


5.  Elegant,  neat,  handsome. 
IL  Of  persons: 

1.  Of  a  delicate  or  nice  sensibility  ;  fond  of 
dainties,  fastidious. 

"  They  were  a  fine  and  dainty  people ;  frugal  and 
yet  elegant,  though  not  military.  —Bacon. 

2.  Scrupulous  or  precise  in  manner ;  cere- 
monious. 

"  Therefore,  to  horse ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  at  leave-taking, 
But  shift  away     .  ."        Shaketp. :  Macb.,  it  8. 

3.  Over-nice,  affected. 

"  Your  dainty  speakers  have  the  curse, 
To  plead  bad  causes  down  to  worse." 

Prior :  Alma,  U. 

U  To  make  dainty : 

(1)  To  scruple,  to  be  particular. 

(2)  To  feast,  to  enjoy  one's  self. 

"Jacob  here  made  dainty  of  lentil*.'—  Adamt: 
Vorki.  i.  5. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dainty 
and  delicacy :  "  In  as  much  as  a  dainty  may 
be  that  which  is  extremely  delicate,  a  delicacy 
is  sometimes  a  species  of  dainty;  but  there 
are  many  delicacies  which  are  altogether  suited 
to  the  most  delicate  appetite,  that  are  neither 
costly  nor  rare,  two  qualities  which  are  almost 
inseparable  from  a  dainty :  those  who  indulge 
themselves  freely  in  dainties  and  delicacies 
scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  eat  with  an  appe- 
tite ;  but  those  who  are  temperate  in  their  use 
of  the  enjoyments  of  life  will  be  enabled  to 
derive  pleasure  from  ordinary  objects. "  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dainty  -chapped,  a.     Fastidious  or 

particular  as  to  food. 

"Yon  dainty-chapped  fellow."  —  Bailey  :  £ratrma, 
p.  42. 

•  dainty-month,  s.    An  epicure. 

"Sybarita  [signifleth]  a  delicate  dainty-mouth."— 
Holland  :  Camden,  p.  10. 

dair-y,  •dair'-Ie,  *deyrye,  'deyery, 
•deyrie,  s.  &  o.  [From  Mid.  Eng.  deye  = 
a  maid,  with  the  Fr.  termination  trie  —  Lat. 
•aria,  or  Fr.  -rie  =  Lat.  -rio.]  [DEYE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  place  or  apartment  where  milk  is 
stored  and  made  into  Initter  or  cheese. 


"  Ileyrye  (deyery).  Androchianum,  raccaria.' — 
Prompt.  Parr. 

2.  A  shop  or  place  where  milk,  butter,  &o. 
are  sold. 

3.  The  art  or  occupation  of  keeping  cows 
for  the  production  of  milk  to  be  converted 
into  butter  or  cheese. 

"Grounds  were  turned  much  in  England  either  to 
feeding  or  dairy  .  .  "-Temple. 

4.  A  dairy-farm. 

"  Dairiet,  being  well  housewived,  are  exceeding  com- 
modious."— Bacon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  or  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  dairy. 

"Children,  in  dairy  countries,  do  wax  more  tall 
than  where  they  feed  mure  upou  bread  and  flesh."— 
Bacon. 

dairy-farm,  s.  A  farm,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  hud  down  as  pasture  for  the 
keep  of  cows,  whose  milk  is  either  sold  direct 
or  converted  into  butter  or  cheese. 

dair'-y-house,  «.  [Eng.  dairy,  and  house.} 
The  same  as  DAIRY,  A.  1  (q.v.). 

dalr'-y-maid,  5.  [Eng.  dairy,  and  maid.]  A 
maid  or  woman  servant  whose  business  it  is 
to  milk  cows,  attend  to  the  dairy,  Ac. 

"Come  np  quickly,  or  we  shall  conclude  that  thoo 
art  in  love  with  one  of  Sir  Roger's  dairymaid!."— 
Additon. 

dair'-y-man,  s.  [Eng.  dairy,  and  win  ]  On« 
who  Keeps' a  dairy-farm  (q.v.) ;  one  who  sells 
dairy  produce. 

dair  -jr-room,  s.  [Eng.  dairy,  and  room.]  A 
dairyhouse. 

da  Is  (1),  'dels,  *des,  *dese,  *deya, 
*  dees,  *  dece,  *  deesse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  deis, 

dois,  dais;  Ital.  desco,  from  Lat.  discus  = 
(1)  a  quoit,  a  platter,  (2)  a  table  ;  Qr.  £i<rxo« 
(diskos)  =  a  quoit,  a  plate.] 

*  1.  The  high  or  principal  table  at  the  end  of 
a  hall,  usually  covered  with  tapestry  or  hang- 
ings.   At  it  the  chief  guests  were  seated. 

"  At  the  heighe  dea>  sitte." 

P.  Plowman,  4,49*. 

*  2.  The  raised  portion  of  the  floor  or  plat- 
form at  the  end  of  the  hall,  on  which  the  high 
table  was  placed. 

"He  ...  goth  toward  the  tleit  on  high.* 

Sower,  ill.  71 

•3.  The  chief  seat  at  the  high  table. 

*  4.  The  canopy  or  hangings  over  the  high 
table,  or  over  any  chair  of  state. 

*  5.  Any  chair  of  state. 

"  Sittend  upon  his  highe  deii." 

Cower,  111.  ML 

*  6.  A  seat  or  form  ranged  against  a  wall,  and 
serving  for  either  a  seat  or  a  table.    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  raised  platform  in  any  hall  or  room,  on 
which  the  chief  personages  sit  at  any  meeting. 

H  To  begin  the  dais:  To  have  the  seat  at 
honour  at  the  high  table. 

"  The  marchand  t  he  deel  began." 

Amadaot,  IX. 

da  -is  (2),  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  ths 
order  Thymelaceae,  or  Daphnacea.  The  bark 
of  Dais  madagascariensis  is  made  into  paper. 

*daise,  v.t.    [DAZE.] 

1.  To  wither,  to  become  rotten. 

2.  To  become  cold  or  benumbed. 

dais-ied,  a.     [Eng.  daisy;   -ed.]    Full  of  « 

covered  with  daisies. 

"...  let  u»  • 

Find  out  the  prettiest  daitied  plot  we  can." 

Shakftp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  1 

dais' -ing,  5.  [DAISE.]  A  disease  in  sheen, 
called  also  Pining  and  Vanquash. 

*  daistern,  *  daisterre,  ».    [DAYSTAR.] 

dais  y,  *  daiescyghe,  "daiseic,  *day- 
sey,  '  daysy,  *daysye,  •  dayesye,  s. 
[A.  S.  difgesege,  from  doges  (genit.  of  dceg)  =a 
a  day,  and ege,  edge=taa  eye ;  hence,  literally,  it 
means  the  day's  eye  (i.e.,  the  sun),  from  tho 
appearance  of  the  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  common  name  of  the  well-known 
plants  and  flowers  of  the  genus  Bellis,  espe- 
cially BeUis  perennis.  [BELLIS.]  Every  on* 
feels  the  charm  of  this  familiar  little  flower, 
nor  is  the  appreciation  confined  to  on* 
country.  The  French  call  the  daisy  "Mar* 
guerite,"  from  the  Greek  word  itafyafira  (mar' 
garita)  =  a  pearl.  The  Daisy  of  the  United 
States,  the  Big  or  Ox-eye  Daisy,  is  properly  • 
Cry  suit  In-mum  (C.  leucanthemum),  and  is  quite 
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distinct  from  the  Daisy  of  English  poetry.  It 
is  an  introduced  plant,  but  has  made  itself  at 
home  in  our  fields,  and  spread  fax  and  wide. 

H  (1)  Big  Daisy:  Chrysanthemum  leucan- 
themum. 

(2)  Blue  Daisy:  Aster  Tripolium. 

(3)  Devil's   Daisy:   Chrysanthemum  kttcon- 
Oiemum. 

(4)  Dog    Daisy:    (a)   Chrysanthemum,   leu~ 
eanthemum,  (b)  Achillea  millefolium,  (c)  Bellis 
terennis,  (d)  Anthemis  Cotula. 

(5)  Ewe  Daisy:  Potentilla  Tormentilla. 

(6)  Great  Daisy :  [Big  Daisy]. 

(7)  Horse  Daisy :  [Big  Daisy]. 

(8)  Irish  Daisy :  The  Dandelion. 
(9)' Marsh  Daisy:  Armeria  maritima. 

(10)  Michaelmas  Daisy  :  Aster  Tripolium. 

(11)  Midsummer     Daisy:      Chrysanthemum 
JeucanOiemum. 

(12)  Moon    Daisy:   Chrysanthemum  leucan- 
Oumum. 

(13)  Ox-eye  Daisy:   Chrysanthemum  leucan- 
fkemum. 

(14)  Sea  Daisy :  Armeria  maritima. 

(15)  Shepherd's  Daisy :  Bellis  perennis. 
daisy-cutter,  *. 

1.  A  trotting  horse. 

"  I  should  like  to  try  that  dtiity-cutrer  of  yonn  upon 
•  piece  of  level  ground."— Scott  :  Hob  Roy.  en.  ill. 

2.  Cricket:  A  ball  bowled  so  low  that  at 
no  time  does  it  seem  to  rise  from  the  ground. 

3.  Bate'Mill:   A  ball  so  batted  that  it  skimi 
swiftly  across  the  field  only  a  few  inches  from 
the  ground. 

daisy-goldins,  *.  Chrysanthemum  leu- 
eanthemum. 

daisy-mat,  ».  A  wool  mat  made  in  .a 
wooden  frame,  and  so  called  from  the  likeness 
the  round  fluffy  balls  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  supposed  to  bear  to  the  buds  of  daisies. 

daisy-Star,  «.  Bellidiastrum,  a  genus  of 
plants. 

dak,  s.    [DAWK  (2),  «.] 

•  da'-ker  (1),  *  dakir,  *  dakyr,  s.  [Lat. 
decuria,  from  decem  =  ten.]  A  term  used  in 
old  statutes  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a  last  of 
hides :  each  last  containing  twenty  dakirs, 
and  each  dakir  ten  hides.  But  by  Statute 
James  I.,  c.  xxxiii.,  one  last  of  hides  or  skins 
is  twelve  dozen.  (Blount.)  [DICKER.] 

da-ker  (2),  *.  [Apparently  a  corruption  of 
Wei.  credar  =  the  daker-hen.]  [DAKER-HEN.] 

daker  hen,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Landrail  or  Corncrake  (<j.v.). 

•dakir,  s.    [DAKER.] 
da  koit,  s.    [DACOIT.] 
da-kolt'-y,  s.    [DACOITT.] 

dak  o-sau'-ros,  *.  [Gr.  Meat  (dakos)  =  a 
noxious  or  poisonous  animal ;  <ravpot  (sauros) 
=  a  lizard.] 

Paksont. :  A  genus  of  Amphicoelian  Croco- 
diles, confined  altogether  to  the  Mesozoic 
period,  ranging  from  the  Lias  to  the  Chalk. 

•dC.1,   *.      [DHAL.] 

da-lai  la  ma,  s.  [Mongol  Tartar  dalai  or 
tale  =  the  ocean,  and  Tibetan  lama  =  priest. 
The  priest  who  resembles  the  ocean  (in  vast- 
ness  of  mind).] 

Booddhist  Theol. :  The  official  title  Riven  to 
the  Booddhist  pontiff  and  temporal  ruler  who 
resides  at  Lhassa  in  Trbet.  When  the  spirit 
of  Booddha  quitted  the  earthly  tenement  which 
it  had  inhabited,  it  was  believed  that  it  trans- 
migrated to  another  human  body,  the  indi- 
vidual thus  favoured  becoming  in  consequence 

I  a  spiritual  guide  worthy  of  implicit  confidence. 
One  of  these  pontiffs,  residing  at  Putala  in 

I  Tibet  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  raised 
by  the  Mogul  Tartars  to  a  position  of  high 
authority,  and  one  of  his  successors  in  the 
sixteenth  century  had  the  title  bestowed  upon 
him  by  which  the  line  of  Tibetan  pontiffs  has 
since  been  known.  Sometimes  a  Lama  of  this 
type  is  elected  to  the  pontifical  throne  when 
yet  an  infant.  One  whom  Mr.  Samuel  Turner 
•visited  on  December  3,  1783,  was  an  infant  of 
eighteen  months  old,  being  under  the  protec- 
tion and  jurisdiction  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 


da-lar'-nite,  s.    [From  Dalarn,  in  Sweden, 
where  it  occurs,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  AHSENOPYBITE  (q.  v.). 

dal-berg'-I-a,  s.  [Named  in  honour  of 
Nicholas  Daloerg,  a  Swedish  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  tribe  Dalbergiese.  The 
calyx,  which  is  campanulate,  is  five-toothed  ; 
stamens  eight  to  ten,  a  stipitate  membran- 
ous legume  tapering  at  both  ends  ;  seeds  one 
to  three.  The  species  are  generally  shrubs, 
with  unequally  pinnate  leaves ;  more  rarely 
they  are  trees.  At  least  twenty-two  species 
are  known.  Dalbergia  Sissoo  furnishes  the 
Sissoo-wood  of  Bengal.  D.  latifolia  is  the 
East  Indian  Rosewood  tree  or  Black-wood. 
D.  monetaria  yields  a  resin  like  that  of 
Dragon's  blood. 

dal  berg -I -e  -SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dalbergia  ; 
Lat.  adj.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants. 
The  filaments  are  monadelphous  or  diadel- 

Ehous,  the  legume  continuous,  generally  inde- 
iscent ;  the  cotyledon,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
fleshy ;  the  leaves  usually  pinnate.    (Lindley.) 

"dale  (l),  s.    [DOLE.] 

dale  (2),  * dael,  * daylle,  'deal,  s.  [A.8. 
duel;  Icel.  dalr ;  Dan.,  8w.,  and  Dut.  dal; 
Goth,  dal,  dais;  Ger.  thai;  O.  H.  Ger.  tal] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  valley  or  low-lying  place 
between  two  hills.    [DELL.] 

"  Went  wand'ring  over  dalr  and  hill. 
In  thoughtless  freedom  bold." 

Wordtuorth  :  Ruth. 

2.  Naut. :  A  spout  or  trough  to  carry  off 
water,  as  a  pump-dale. 

dale-land,  s.    Low-lying  land. 
dale-lander,  «.    A  dalesman. 

dale'-minz-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Dalminzien, 
the  ancient  name  of  Freiberg ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  resembling 
in  its  physical  characters  Argentite.  It  is 
found  near  Freiberg.  Sp.  gr.,  7 '044— 7 '049. 

dales'-man,  s.  [Eng.  dale,  and  man.]  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  a  dale  or  valley.  Used 
specially  of  dwellers  in  the  dales  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmorland. 

"  The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  prophecy,  the  Daletman  taw." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  Ti  «. 

dalk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  particular  varieties  of  slate  clay, 
and  sometimes  to  common  clay,  by  the  com- 
mon coal-miners  in  Scotland. 

"  Below  the  coal,  there  is  nigMeen  inches  of  a  stuff, 
which  the  workmen  term  dalk ;  then  the  white  lime, 
of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  other,  and  as  yet  but 
Beldam  wrought. '  —  P.  Camptie:  Stirling  t.  Ace.,  zv. 
829. 

*  dalke,  ».  [A.S.  dale,  dole ;  Icel.  dalkr  —  a 
thorn.]  A  pin,  a  brooch,  a  clasp. 

"A  Dalke  (or  a  tache) ;  Firinacitlum,  Jlrmatorium, 
monile."—Cathol.  Anglicum. 

dal'-H-ance, '  dal  i  ance.  "dal  i  aunce, 
k  dalyaunce,  s.  [DALLY.] 

1.  The  interchange  of  caresses  or  acts  of 
fondness  ;  the  act  of  dallying. 

"Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms, 
Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  dalliance  and  delight,  as  is  the  use." 

Wordtworth :  Michael. 

2.  Conjugal    conversation,    sexual    inter- 
course. 

"  And  my  fair  son  here  show'st  me,  the  dear  pledge 
Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  heav'n." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  818,  81». 

3.  Delay,  procrastination. 

"  Good  Lord  !  you  use  this  dalliance  to  excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  .  .  ." 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Error!,  iv.  L 

4.  Toying,  trifling. 

"  And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance.'' 
Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  T.  «. 

dal'-li  er,  *.  [Eng.  dally;  -er.]  One  who 
dallies  ;  a  fondler,  a  trifler. 

"The  dally  daUiert  with  pleasant  words,  with  smil- 
ing countenances,  and  with  wagers  purposed  to  be  lost 
before  they  were  purposed  to  be  made."— Atcham. 

dal  lop,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  patch,  a 
tuft,  a  clump. 

"  Leav«  never  a  dallap  unmowne  and  had  out." 

Tuner :  tlutbandrie,  ch.  Ivl.,  st.  S. 

dal'-ly,  'dalicn,  *daly,  *dalye,  *da- 
"dayly,  v.i.   &  t.     [M.E.  dalien,  a 


dialectal  form  of  dwelien  =  A.8.    dviriigean 
=  to  err,  to  be  foolish  (Skeat).] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  trifle,  to  toy,  to  amuse  oneself  with 
idle  play. 

"  A  while  he  st.  ><  ><  1  upon  his  feet ; 
He  felt  the  motion-took  his  aeat ; 
And  dallied  thus." 

Wordsworth  :  Blind  Highland  Bof. 

2.  To  exchange  caresses  or  acts  of  fondness. 
"Thay   dronken   and   daylyeden,   thise   lordez  and 

ladyez."  (Jawaine,  1,114. 

3.  To  play,  to  sport,  to  frolic. 

"  Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind  and  scorns  the  sun.* 
Shaketp. :  Richard  HI..  1.  3. 

4.  To  chat,  to  gossip,  to  pass  the  time  in 
idle  talk. 

"  Dalyyn,  ortalkyn.  FabiOor.  con/abulor,  coUityuor." 

5.  To  delay,  to  waste  time. 

"If  thou  shouldst  daily  half  an  hour,  his  life. 
With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him, 
Stand  in  assured  loss."  Shaketp. :  King  Lear,  iil.  t, 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  put  off,  to  procrastinate, 
to  delay,  to  defer. 

"King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 
With  Heron's  wily  dame." 

Scott :  Marmion,  r.  34. 

*  dal'-ly,  a.    [DALLY,  v.]    Idle. 

"A  working  mother   makes  a  dully   daughter."-* 
Trick*  of  Leper  On  Tailor,  p.  IL 

dal'-ly-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DALLY,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (Se« 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Dalliance,  trifling,  foolish  play. 

2.  Delay,  procrastination. 

"Is  there  now  any  dallying  in  inch  a  matter  u 
this?"— Sharp:  Sermom,  vU.  IS. 

*  dal-ly-ing-ly,  *  dalliengly,  adv.    [Eng. 
dallying ;  -ly.  ]    With  trifling  or  dallying. 

"  Wher  as  he  doth  \>\\f  dalliengly  persuade,  they  may 
enforce  and  compel."— Bale :  Image,  p  t.  U. 

*  d&l-ma-hoy',    s.      [Etym.    doubtful.]      A 
kind  of  wig,   worn   esi>ecially   by   chemists 
during  the  eighteenth  century. 

Dal-ma -tian,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Dalmati(a); 
-an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dalmatia, 
a  province  of  Austria  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native   or   inhabitant   of 
Dalmatia. 

Dalmatian  dog, 

Zool.  :  A  Variety  of  dog,  resembling  partly 
the  •  hound  and  partly  the  pointer,  and  kept 
mainly  as  a  carriage  dog.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  numerous  black  spots  on  its  coat.  It 
is  also  called  the  Danish,  Spotted,  or  Carriage 
dog. 

dal  mat  ic,  «  dal  mat  yk,  s.  [From  Lat. 
Dalmatica  (vestis)  =  the  Dalmatian  dress,  it 
having  been  originally  worn  in  Dalmatia  as  a 
royal  robe.] 

Ecdes. :  An  ecclesiastical  vestment  formerly 
worn  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  when  celebrating 
mass,  the  use  of  which  was  afterwards  con- 
ceded, as  an  especial  favour,  to  certain  prelates 
of  the  church.  For  many  centuries,  however, 
every  bishop  has 
been  entitled  to 
assume  this,  with 
his  other  vest- 
ments, when  cele- 
brating mass.  It 
is  not  worn  by 
priests.  St.  Syl- 
vester conceded 
to  the  deacons  at 
Rome  the  use  of 
the  dalmatic  on 
particular  solem- 
nities, a  privilege 
which  was  ex- 
tended to  other 
churches  by  suc- 
ceeding popes.  It 
is  now  univer- 
sally worn,  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek 
churches,  by  dea- 
cons when  ministering  at  High  Mass.  It  is  a 
long  robe,  open  on  each  side,  and  differs  from 
the  chasuble  in  having  a  species  of  short  sleeve. 
It  was  formerly  white,  but  is  now  made  in  all 
five  colours  which  the  Roman  Church  employs. 
(Rock.)  It  succeeded  the  ancient  Roman 
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Colobium,  which  it  closely  imitates,  whence 
It  haa  been  confounded  with  that  vestment. 
It  was  sometimes  embroidered  with  orphreys 
round  the  bottom  of  the  robe  and  on  the  edges 
of  the  sleeves,  and  with  pearls  and  jewels. 
(Staunton,  £c.) 

"  Dtilmatyk.    Dalmatica." — Prompt.  Pan, 

*  dalmes,  s.    [DAMASK.]    Damask  cloth. 

tfal  segno  (pr.  dal  san-yo),  phr.  [Ital. 
=  from  the  sign.) 

Music :  A  direction  put  at  the  end  of  a 
passage  to  go  back  to  the  sign  •&•  and  repeat 
to  the  close. 

talt,  *.    [Gael,  dulta.]    A  foster-child. 

"It  is  fal»e  of  thy  fathers  child;  falser  of  thy 
mother's  »»ii  ;  falsest  of  my  daU"— Scott :  Fair  Maid 
tf  Perth,  ch.  xxn. 

•dalt,  pret.  ofv.     [DEAL,  v.] 

"  Al  th«  loud  that  ther  WM  they  dulten  It  In  two." 
Tin  Coku  Tale  of  uarnelyn,  44,  46. 

•fal-to'-ni-an,  a.  &  $.  [From  the  proper 
name  Dalton,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  discovered  by 
Dalton.    [DALTONISM.] 

B.  At  subst. :  One  suffering  from  dalton- 
iim  (q.T.). 

dal'-ton-Ism.  s.  [From  the  proper  name 
Dalton,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  Colour-blind- 
ness (q.v.). 

T  Daltonism,  or  inability  to  distinguish 
between  different  colours,  especially  between 
green  and  red,  is  so  called  from  John  Dalton, 
the  celebrated  physicist  and  founder  of  the 
atomic  theory  of  chemistry.  In  a  paper  which 
he  read  before  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  in  October,  1794,  he 
gives  the  earliest  account  of  that  ocular  pecu- 
liarity known  as  dyschromatopsis,  chromato- 
pseudopsis,  daltonism,  parachromatism,  or 
colour-blindness,  and  sums  up  its  characteris- 
tics as  observed  in  himself  and  others.  When 
•  boy,  being  present  at  a  review  of  troops,  and 
hearing  those  around  him  expatiating  on  the 
brilliant  effect  of  a  military  costume,  he  asked 
In  what  the  colour  of  a  soldier's  coat  differed 
from  that  of  the  grass  on  which  he  trod,  and 
the  derisive  laugh  of  his  companions  first  made 
him  aware  of  the  defectiveness  of  his  eyesight. 
He  stated  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  "That 
part  of  the  image  which  others  call  red  appears 
to  me  little  more  than  a  shade  or  defect  of 
light ;  after  that  the  orange,  yellow,  and  green 
seem  one  colour,  which  descends  pretty  uni- 
formly from  an  intense  to  a  rare  yellow,  making 
what  I  should  call  different  shades  of  yellow." 
The  subject  is  fully  treated  of  in  Dr.  G.Wilson's 
BweorcA.es  on  Colour-Blindness  (1855). 

dam  (1),  *  damme  (1),  s.     [A  corruption  of 
dome  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Lang-uage : 

*  1.  A  woman,  a  lady.    (A  title  of  respect.) 

"Dam  Helieuore  queue  was  ache." 

Langtoft,  p.  73. 

t2.  A  mother.     (Of  a  woman  in  contempt.) 

"Hence  with  it,  and  together  with  the  dam 
Commit  them  to  the  In  I" 

Shakeip.  :  Winter1!  Tale,  ii.  S. 

8.  A  female  parent.    (Used  of  beasts.) 

"A  faithful  none  thou  hast ;  the  dam  that  did  thee 

yeau 

Upon  the  mountain-tups  no  kinder  could  have  been." 
Wordncorth :  The  Pet  Lamb. 

IL  Draughts  :  A  crowned  man  in  the  game 
of  draughts.  [DAM-BOARD.] 

dam  (2),  *dame,  "damme  (2),  s.  [Prob. 
an  A. 8.  word,  though  not  found  except  in  the 
compound  verb  fordemma  —  to  stop  up.  O. 
Fris.  dam,  dom ;  M.  H.  Ger.  tarn;  Icel.  dammr; 
Dut.  &  Dan.  dam ;  Sw.  damm.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
and  2. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Engineering : 

(1)  A  bank  or  structure  across  the  current 
of  a  stream,  intended  to  obstruct  or  keep  back 
the  flow  of  the  water  for  any  purpose,  as  to 
obtain  sufficient  head  and  power  for  driving  a 
•water-wheel,  &c. 

(2)  The  water  kept  back  by  a  mound,  mole, 
or  bank. 

*  (3)  A  pond,  a  lake,  a  body  of  water. 

"  Boe  itangnum.  a  dame."—  Wright :  Vol.  of  Vocab., 
p.  239. 

2.  Iron-works :  A  wall  of  fire-brick  closing 
the  hearth  of  a  blast-furnace.    [DAM-PLATE, 
DAM-STONE.] 


3.  Law :  A  boundary  or  confinement  with- 
in the  bounds  of  a  person's  own  property  or 
jurisdiction. 

dam-head,  «.    The  top  of  a  dam  or  mole. 

" ...  as  much  water  must  run  over  the  dam-head 
as  if  there  was  no  dam  at  all."— Smith :  Wealth  of 
Jfatiotu,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

dam-plate,  s.  A  plate  in  front  of  the 
dam-stone  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth  in  a  blast-furnace  (q.v.).  (Knight.) 

dam-stone,  s.  The  stone  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hearth  of  a  blast-furnace. 

dam,  v.t.  [Sw.  ddmma;  Dut.  dammen ;  Icel. 
demma.]  [DAM,  s.] 

L  Lit. :  To  confine,  keep  back,  or  obstruct 
the  flow  of  water  by  a  dam.  (Generally  used 
with  the  adverbs  in  or  up.) 

".  .  .a  weight  of  earth,  that  damt  in  the  water, 
.  .  ."— Mortimer. 

*IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  confine,  to  restrain,  to  keep  down. 

"  The  more  thou  damm' it  it  up,  the  more  it  bums." 
Shaketp.  :  Two  Gent,  of  Verma,  it  7. 

2.  To  obstruct,  to  hinder. 

"And  dammed  the  lovely  splendour  of  their  sight." 
Cowiey. 

da  ma,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  fallow-deer,  buck  or  doe.  ] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Cervidae. 

Damo  platyceros  is  the  Fallow-deer,  called  by 

Prof.  Thomas  Bell  and  many  other  zoologists, 

Cervus  dama.    [FALLOW-DEER.] 

dam '-age,  ».  [O.  Fr.  damage,  damage ;  Fr. 
dommnge ;  Ital.  dannaggio,  from  Low  Lat. 
*  damnaticum,  from  Lat.  damnum.  =  loss, 
injury.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Any  hurt,  injury,  mischief,  or  detriment 
done  to  any  person  or  thing. 


2.  The  hurt,  injury,  mischief,  or  detriment 
suffered  by  anyone ;   any  loss  or  harm  in- 
curred. 

3.  The  value  or  cost  of  hurt  or  Injury  done. 
[II.]    (Generally  plural.) 

"...  to  pay  the  damaget  which  had  been  sustained 
by  the  war. '— Clarendon. 

4.  Retribution  or  reparation  for  hurt,  in- 
jury, or  detriment  done  or  suffered.    [II.] 

"The  bishop   demanded  restitution  of   the  spoils 
taken  by  the  Scots,  or  damaget  tor  the  same."— Bacon. 

5.  The  cost  of  anything.    (Slang.) 
IL  Law: 

1.  (Sing.):  Any  loss  or  injury  sustained  by 
the  fault  or  illegal  act  of  another. 

2.  (PI.):  The   amount  in  money    at  which 
any  damage  sustained  by  any  person,  through 
the  act  or  omission  of  another,  is  assessed 
by  a  jury ;    the  pecuniary  recompense    for 
damage  sustained  claimed   by  the   ]>laintiff, 
or  awarded  by  the  jury,  in  a  civil  action. 

"Tell  me  whether   ...    1  may  not  sue    her  for 
damages  in  a  court  of  Justice?  "—Addann. 

•If  For  the  difference  between  damage  and 
injury,  see  INJURY. 

*  damage -deer,  s.    [Lat.  damna  cleri- 
corum  =  damages — that  is,  fees — of  the  clerks.] 
[See  def.] 

Old  law :  A  fee  formerly  assessed  on  the 
tenth  part  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
on  the  twentieth  part  in  the  Courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Exchequer,  out  of  all  damages, 
exceeding  five  marks,  recovered  in  those 
Courts  in  all  actions  in  the  case  of  covenant, 
trespass,  battery,  &c. ,  and  given  originally  to 
the  prothouotaries  and  their  clerks  for  draw- 
ing special  writs  and  pleadings.  It  was 
abolished  by  the  Stat.  17  Charles  II.,  c.  6,  §  2. 

*  damage    fcasant,    *  damage    fe- 
ccant,  a.    [O.  Fr.  damage  faisant  =  causing 
damage.] 

Old  law :  Doing  hurt  or  injury,  as  the  cattle 
of  one  person  entering  the  grounds  of  another 
without  his  consent,  and  there  feeding  or 
otherwise  damaging  the  crops,  wood,  fences, 
&c.  In  such  cases  the  owner  may  distrain 
the  trespassing  animals,  or  impound  them, 
until  satisfaction  be  made  for  the  injury  done 
or  damage  sustained. 

dam  -age,  v.t.  &  t.    [DAMAGE,  s.} 
A.  Trantitiw : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  damage,  hurt,  or  injury 
to,  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  harm. 


"  Soon  after  the  English  fleet  had  refitted  tl.emselr« 
(for  they  had  generally  been  much  damaged  by  th» 
engagement  in  Solbay.)  they  appeared  in  sight  of 
Scheveling,  making  up  to  the  shore.'-.Burn«< .  om 
Time,  an.  1672. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hurt,  to  impair,  to  cause  detri- 
ment to  ;  as,  To  damage  one's  reputation  or 
character. 

t  B.  Intrant.  :  To  receive  damage  or  hurt,  to 
become  damaged. 

dam-age  a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  damage;  -able.] 

1 1.  Liable  to  be  damaged,  susceptible  of 
damage. 

*  2.  Causing  damage,  hurtful,  mischievous. 
"  Damageable  and  infectious  to  the  innocence  of  oar 
meighboun."— Government  of  OH  Tongue. 

dam  -aged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAMAGE,  v.] 

*  dam  age  ment,  *.    [Eng.  damage;  -ment.] 
Damage,  injury. 

"The  mores  the  soule  and  bodle's  damagemtnt."— 
Daviei :  Microcotmot,  p.  44. 

*  dam  age-ous,  a.     [Eng.  damage ;   -out.} 
Hurtful,  injurious,  damaging. 

"  Damageout  or  doynge  hurte  or  hurtful.  Damnt- 
flcut,  incommodui,  iniuriotut.'—Huloet. 

dam   ag-es,  *.  pi.    [DAMAGE,  s.] 

If  Damages  ultra : 

Law  :  Damages  claimed  by  a  plaintiff  beyond 
those  paid  into  court  by  a  defendant. 

dam  ag  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [DAMAGE,  t>.l 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  damage,  hurt,  or  in- 
jury to. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  damaged. 

da-ma-ja'-vag,  s.  [Etym  doubtful.]  A 
preparation  of  the  chestnut  tree,  used  as  a 
substitute  for  oak-bark  and  gall-nuts  in 
tanning.  (Ogilvie.) 

dam  al  Is,  ».  [Gr.  =  a  young  cow,  a  heifer.l 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  antelopes,  related  to. 
and  sometimes  included  in,  the  genus  Alce- 
laphus.  The  horns  are  sub-cylindrical,  lyrate, 
and  diverge  from  each  other ;  a  small,  bald, 
moist  muffle  exists  between  and  below  the 
nostrils  ;  the  female  has  two  teats.  Damalis 
lunatus  is  the  Sassaby  or  Bastard  Harte- 
Beest ;  D.  senegaUnsis,  the  Korrigum ;  D. 
pygarga,  the  Nunni  or  Bonte-boc ;  D.  albifrons^ 
the  Bless-boc  ;  and  D.  zebra,  the  Doria. 

dam  al  iir'-ic,  a.  [Or.  SdnaXis,  (damalis)  = 
a  young  cow,  a  heifer,  and  Eng.  uric  (q.v.).l 
Pertaining  to  the  urine  of  cows. 

damaluric  acid,  *. 

Chem. :  C7H]2O2.  A  volatile  monatomia 
acid,  said  to  exist  in  the  urine  of  cows  and 
horses. 

dam   an,  *.    [Syriac.] 

Zool.  :  Procavia  syriaca  (=  *  ffyrax  syriat 
cus),  the  "  coney  "  of  Scripture.  [CoNV.J 

dam  ar,  t.    [DAMMAR.] 
dam-a-re-tei'-Sn  (pi.  dam-a-re-tei'-aV 

s.  [Gr.  Sauapertiov  (d>imarfteion)  =  pertain- 
ing to  Damarete,  the  wife  of  Gelou.]  A, 
Syracusan  silver  coin,  weighing  about  tea 
Attic  drachmae. 

dam  as,  s.  [Fr.  =  Damascus.]  A  sabre  made 
of  Damascus-steel.  (Nuttall.) 

Dam-as-cene',  a.  &  s.  [Lat  Damascenus* 
from  Damascus.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Damascus. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Damascus. 

"  In  Damascus  the  governor  under  Aretas  the  king 
kept  the  city  of  the  Damavxnet  with  a  garrison,  .  .  . 
—2  Cor.  xi.  82. 

2.  Bot. :  [DAMSON]. 

"  In  April  follow  the  cherry-tree  In  blossom,  the 
damaicene  and  plum-trees  in  blossom,  and  the  white 
thorn  in  leaf."— Bacon. 

Damascene  lace.  An  imitation  of 
Honiton  lace,  and  made  with  lace  braid  and 
lace  sprigs  joined  together  with  corded  bars. 
The  difference  between  it  and  modern  point 
lace,  which  it  closely  resembles,  consists  in 
the  introduction  into  Damascene  of  real 
Honiton  sprigs,  and  the  absence  of  any  needle- 
work fillings.  (Diet,  of  Needlework.) 


boll,  boy-:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Ccnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  -  shun,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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damascene— dam  »oae 


Damascene   work,  s. 
DAMASK-WORK  (q.v.). 


The    same  as 


*  dam-as-cene',  r.t.  [DAMASCENE,  a.]  To 
damask*,  to  damaskeen. 

Da-mas' -ciis,  s.  [See  def.]  A  celebrated 
city  of  Syria,  often  mentioned  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  a  city  of  the  greatest  an- 
tiquity, having  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham ; 
and  it  is  even  asserted  by  some  ancient  writers 
that  this  patriarch  reigned  there.  It  is  still 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  cities  in  Syria, 
and  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  of 
the  same  name,  bounded  on,  the  north  and 
west  by  the  mountains  of  Anti-Libanus.  It 
is  distant  north-east  from  Jerusalem  about 
140  miles. 

Damascus  blade,  s.  A  sword  originally 
manufactured  chiefly  at  Damascus.  The  sur- 
face was  variegated  with  white,  silvery,  or 
black  streaks  or  veins.  The  swords  of  Da- 
mascus were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
the  quality  of  their  steel.  [DAMASK,  s.,  2.] 

Damascus  iron,  s.  Damascus-iron  is 
produced  by  the  following  method  :— Unite 
by  welding  twenty-five  bars  of  iron  and  inild 
steel  alternately,  each  about  2  feet  long,  2 
inches  wide,  and  i  inch  thick,  and  having 
drawn  the  fagot  into  a  bar  f  incli  square,  cut 
it  into  lengths  of  5  or  6  feet.  One  of  these 
pieces  is  heated  to  redness,  and  one  end  is 
held  firmly  in  a  vice,  while  the  other  is 
twisted  by  a  wrench  or  tongs,  which  shortens 
the  rod  to  half  its  length  and  makes  it  cylin- 
drical. If  two  of  these  twisted  pieces  are  to 
be  welded  together,  they  are  turned  in  diverse 
directions,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left ;  these  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other, 
welded  and  flattened.  If  three  rods  be  used, 
the  outside  ones  turn  in  a  direction  the  oppo- 
site of  the  middle  one,  and  this  produces  the 
handsomest  figure.  By  these  operations  the 
alternations  of  iron  and  steel  change  places  at 
each  half-revolution  of  the  square  rod,  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  laminae,  the  external 
layers  winding  round  the  interior  ones  ;  thus 
forming,  when  flattened  into  a  ribbon,  irre- 
gular concentric  ovals  or  circles.  The  fine- 
ness of  the  Damascus  depends  upon  the 
number  and  thickness  of  the  alternations. 
{Knight) 

Damascus  steel,  s.  A  kind  of  steel 
brought  from  the  Levant,  greatly  esteemed 
for  the  manufacture  of  cutting  instruments. 
{Weak.)  [DAMASK-STEEL.] 

Damascus  twist,  s.  A  kind  of  gun- 
barrel  made  of  a  ribbon  of  Damascus-iron 
coiled  around  a  mandrel  and  welded.  (Knight.) 

dam'-a-see,  t.    [DAMSON.] 
dam -a -sin,  ».    [DAMSON.] 

dam '-ask,  s.  &  a.    [From  Damascus,  where  it 
was  originally  manufactured.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  A  rich    silk  stuff  originally   made   at 
Damascus,  and  thence  deriving  its  name.    It 
had  raised  figures  in  various  patterns,  and 
flowers  in  their  natural  colours  embossed  upon 
a  white  or  coloured  ground.     The  work  wa» 
probably  of  the  nature  of  embroidery  in  the 
first  place,  but  the  figures  were  afterwards 
exhibited  on  the  surface  by  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  loom,  which  brought  up  certain 
of  the  colours  and  depressed  others,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  pattern. 

(2)  A   woven    fabric  of  linen,  extensively 
made  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  used  for 
table-cloths,  fine  towelling,  napkins,  &c.    By 
a  particular  munagement  of  the  warp-threads 
in  the  loom,  figures,  fruits,  and  flowers  are 
exhibited  on  the  surface,  as  in  the  ancient 
damask.    It  is  known  as  washing  damask,  or, 
when  unbleached,  as  brown  damask.    A  small- 
patterned  towelling,  known  as  diaper,  has  a 
figure  produced  in  the  same  manner.  (Knight.) 

"  He  looked  at  the  table-cloth,  and  praised  the  figure 
of  the  damaik  .  .  ."—OoldtmUh:  The  Bee,  No.  II.; 
On  the  Ute  of  Langttage. 

(3)  Stuff  with  a  wavy  or  watered  appearance. 
(Knight.)    [MoiBE.J 

2.  Metallurgy :  A  wavy  pattern   shown  in 
articles  forged  from  a  combined  iron  and  steel 
blank.    The  two  metals  are  mechanically  as- 
sociated, and  the  bar  is  then  twisted,  doubled, 


welded,  or  otherwise  treated,  so  as  to  convolve 
the  fibres  of  the  respective  metals.  When  the 
forging  and  grinding  (and  tempering,  if  a 
sword)  are  completed,  the  article  is  dipped  in 
acidulated  water,  which  corrodes  the  steel 
and  does  not  affect  the  iron.  The  steel  waves 
thus  appear  black,  and  the  iron  remains  white. 
The  damask  is  produced  by  the  unequal  ten- 
dency to  oxidation  of  the  two  metals. 
(Knight.) 

*  II.  Fig.  :  Used  for  a  red  colour,  as  that  of 
the  damask-rose. 

"  And  for  some  deale  perplexed  was  her  spirit, 
Her  damatk  late,  now  chaug'd  to  purest  white." 

Fairfax. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Damascus. 

2.  Of  a  red  colour,  rosy. 

"  But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  .  .  ." 

Shakesp.  :  Tm-lfih  Night.  ii.  4. 

*  3.  Variegated,  diversified  with  flowers. 

"  The  damatke  meddowes,  and  the  crawlinge  atreames, 
Sweeten,  and  make  soft  thy  dreams." 

Corbet  :  The  Country  Life. 

damask  carpet,  s.  Also  known  as 
British,  a  damask  Venetian.  A  variety  of 
carpet  resembling  the  Kidderminster  in  the 
mode  of  weaving,  but  exposing  the  warp  in- 
stead of  the  weft. 

damask  loom,  s.  A  loom  for  weaving 
figured  fabrics.  [JACQUARD.] 


Bot.  :  The  Damson  (q.v.). 

damask-rose,  *  damaske  rose,  s. 

1.  Hot.  :  A  red  variety  of  rose,  Rosa  damas- 
cena,  originally  brought  from  Damascus. 

"  Damask-rotes  have  not  been  known  in  England 
above  one  hundred  years,  aud  now  are  so  common."  — 
Bacon. 

2.  Pharm.  :  As  Aqua  Rosa,  ten  Ibs  of  the 
fresh  petals  to  two  gallons  of   water,    and 
distil.    Rose  water  is  only  given  as  Bn  agree- 
able medium  for  medicines,  and  in  colouring 
lotions. 

damask  -steel,  *.  The  steel  of  Damascus 
originally  ;  the  process  travelled  into  Khoras- 
san  and  Persia,  where  it  prospered  long,  but 
decayed  as  the  hordes  swept  over  the  country. 
It  is  a  laminated  metal  of  pure  iron  and  steel, 
of  peculiar  quality,  produced  by  careful 
heating,  laborious  forging,  doubling,  and 
twisting.  (Knight.)  [DAMASCUS-IRON.] 

damask-stitch,  s. 

Needlework  :  A  name  given  to  Satin-stitch 
when  worked  upon  a  linen  foundation.  [SATIN- 
STITCH.] 

damask-violet,  a.  Hespe.ris  matronalis. 
it  is  called  also  Dame's-  violet  (q.v.). 

damask-work,  s.  The  art  or  process  of 
inlaying  one  metal  upon  another  in  the 
manner  described  under  A.  I.  2. 

dam'  -ask,  v.t.    [DAMASK,  «.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To    ornament    steel-work  with  figures, 
streaks,  or  stripes. 

"  The  cuishe*.  which  his  brawny  thighs  infold, 
Are  mingled  metal,  damtuKd  o'er  with  gold. 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  jEneUL,  xi.  735,  736 

2.  To  imprint  the  figures  of  flowers  upon. 
*  IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  paint  or  colour,  to  gtain. 

"  The  last  reason  of  such  their  going  naked  some- 
times was  out  of  an  opinion  that  no  clothing  so 
adorned  them  as  their  painting  and  damatkinq  of 
their  bodies."—  Speed  :  A  nctent  Britalnet,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii., 
J7. 

2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

"  Around  him  dance  the  rosy  hours, 
And  damatkinv  the  ground  with  floVrs." 

Fenton. 

IT  To  damask  wine  :  To  warm  it  a  little. 
(Kersey.) 

dam'  -asked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAMASK,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :   Variegated    or  ornamented    with 
igures  like  watering. 

2.  Fig.  :  Variegated,  diversified. 

"...  the  damaik'd  meads 
Unforc'd,  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowers." 

J.  Phtti/n  :  Cider,  il. 

II.  Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  field  or 
charge  when  it  is  covered  over  with  small 


squares  fretted  all  over.    Also  called  diaperet 
(q.v.). 

dam -as  keen,  dam  as  ken,  v..t.  [Fr. 
damasquiner.]  To  ornament  one  metal  uy 
another  by  inlaying  or  incrustation,  as,  for 
instance,  a  sword-blade  of  steel  by  ligures  of 
gold.  The  metal  to  be  ornamented  is  carved 
or  'etched,  and  the  hollows  or  lines  filled  in 
with  the  gold  or  silver,  and  united  by  ham- 
mering or  by  solder.  It  was  practised  as 
early  as  617  B.C.  by  Glaucus  of  Chios.  This 
mode  of  decoration  of  metal  is  principally 
applied  to  the  ornamentation  of  swords  and 
other  weapons,  and  has  three  forms  among' 
the  Persians,  where  the  art  is  principally 
practised  :  (a)  The  design  is  drawn  by  a 
brush,  engraved,  wires  laid  in  so  as  to  project, 
and  fastened  at  points  by  golden  nails.  The 
surface  of  the  gold  inlay  is  then  engraved. 
(6)  The  engraved  blade  is  filled  even  to  the 
surface  with  gold,  which  is  pressed  in  aud 
polished  by  a  burnisher  of  nephrite,  (c)  The 
design  consists  of  a  great  number  of  minute 
holes,  which  are  filled  with  gold-wire  bur- 
nished in.  (Knight.) 

dam  as  keened ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DAMAS- 
KEEN?] 

*  dam-as-keen'  -er-&  *.    [Eng.  damaskeen , 
-ery.]   "'Hie  art  of  damaskeening;  steel-work 
damaskeened.    (Ash.) 

dam  as  keen  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DA- 
MASKEEN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  process  of  orna- 
menting one  metal  by  another,  by  inlaying  or 
incrustation.  It  is  used  principally  in  en- 
riching the  blades  of  swords,  the  locks  of 
pistols,  &c. 

*  dam '-as-kin,  s.    [Lat.  Damascenus  =  of  01 
pertaining  to  Damascus.]    A  Damascus-blade 

"  No  old  Toledo  blades,  or  damatkint  ; 
No  pistols,  or  some  rare-spring  carabines." 

Hotoell'i  Lett. :  Poem  to  K.  CA.  /.,  1641. 

dam   ask  -ing,  pr.  par.  ,a.,&s.    [DAMASK,  ».] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  process  of  damas- 
keening. 

dam  a-so'-ni  um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
Class"  Lat  damasoneon ;  Gr.  Sa^atriaviov 
(damasonion)  =  the  plant  described  in  the 
definition.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Alismacese,  formed  for  the 
reception  of  the  common  Star-fruit,  of  which 
the  more  common  scientific  name  is  Actino- 
carpus  Damasonium.  [AcriNOCABPus,  STAB- 
FRUIT.] 

da-masse',  s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  Flanders  linen  woven  with 
flowers  and  figures,  and  resembling  damask. 

dam'-as-sin,  s.     [Lat.  damascenes.] 

Fabric :  A  silk  damask  containing  gold  or 
silver  flowers  in  the  fabric. 

*  dam-a  syn,  ».    [DAMSON.] 

*  dam   board,     '  dam  brod,  s.       [Eng. 
dams,  and  board.)    A  chess-board  (Scotch). 

dambrod  pattern,  s.  A  large  check 
pattern. 

dam  board  ed,  *  dam'-bord  ed,  a.  [Eng. 
damboard;  -ed.]  Having  square  divisions, 
chequered,  diced. 

"  See  that  upland  loon  wi'  the  damborded  back  .  .  ." 
—Blactacood't  ilagatine,  Nov.,  1840,  p.  1M. 

dam'  bon  ite,  s.  [From  the  native  name  of 
the  tree ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite.] 

Chem. :  CgH^CHs^Oe.  A  saccharine  sub- 
stance extracted  by  aloohol  from  a  variety  of 
caoutchouc  exported  from  Gaboon  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  It  crystallizes  in  white 
needles,  melts  at  190°,  and  sublimes  at  about 
200°  By  acting  upon  it  with  hydriodic  acid 
it  yields  dambpse  and  methyl  iodide.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water. 

dam  bose,  s.  [From  the  native  name  ;  Eng. 
suff.  •ose(Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodio 
acid  on  dambonite.  Dambose,  CgHjaOg,  is  a 
crystalline  sugar.  It  forms  six-sided  thick 
anhydrous  prisms,  which  melt  at  212°.  It  i» 
soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  con;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try*  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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flame,  s.  [Pr.  dame ;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital. 
damn ;  from  Lat.  dumina,  fern,  of  dominus  = 
B  lord.] 

1.  A  lady,  a  title  of  honour  or  respect  to 
women  (now  specially  applied  to  the  widow  of 
•  knight  or  baronet). 

"How. would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown'd, 
And  Troy's  proud  d  imet,  whose  garment*  sweep  the 
ground.  Pope:  Uvmer't  Iliad,  vi.  564,  MS. 

2.  A  mistress. 

"Bothe  heon  obedient  to  bore  tinme."  —  Ancren 
Kwle,  p.  4-21. 

3.  A  woman  in  general,  especially  one  ad- 
vanced in  years. 

4.  A  mistress  of  an  elementary  school. 

"He  ...  received  his  first  regular  instruction  at  a 
darn,  'i  school."—/).  O.  Orrgory. 

*  5.  A  mother,  a  dam. 

"  A*  eny  kyde  or  calf  folwing  his  dame." 

Chaucer:  C.T..  S.SS9. 

dame's  violet, «. 

Bot. :  The  common  name  of  Hesperis  matro- 
Halis,  a  perennial  flower  belonging  to  the  order 
Cruciferae.  The  flowers  are  pale-purplish  and 
Bweet-scented,  especially  tn  the  evening. 

dame  wort.  s. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  DAME'S  VIOLET  (q.v.). 

da'  mer,  *.  [Etym.  obscure.]  A  long  needle, 
with  a  considerably  elongated  eye,  some- 
what like  the  long  eye  in  a  bodkin,  intended 
to  receive  the  coarse  loosely  twisted  strands 
of  darning  yarn,  either  of  wool  or  cotton. 

•dames,  s.    [DAMS.] 

•dame-sele,  *  dameselle,  s.    [DAMSEL.] 

Da'  mi -an,  Da'- mi  en,  s.  [Name  of  a 
mediaeval  saint.] 

H  Hermits  of  St.  Damian  or  Damien  .- 
Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  Celestines 
(q.v.).    The  French  called  them  Damianes. 

dam  i  an'  a,  t. 

Phar. :  A  drug  made  from  the  leaves  of  a 
Mexican  plant  and  said  to  be  valuable  aa  a 
nerre  tonic,  especially  in  cases  of  sexual  atomy. 

Da  mi-an-ists,  s.pl.  [From  the  name  of 
their  founder,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist .] 

Eccl. :  A  religious  sect,  disciples  of  Damian, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  century. 
They  disowned  any  distinction  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  and  professed  one  single  nature 
incapable  of  any  change,  yet  they  called  God, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

dam  mar.  dam  ma  ra,  s.  [Javan  and 
Malay  ddmdr.} 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  trees  belonginsr  to  the 
Conifer*.    Six  species  are  known,  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Malayan  and  other 
islands  of  the  southern  tropic  ;  one  extending 
to  New  Zealand,  Dammara  australi*,  is  also 
called  the  Kauri   or  Cowrie  Pine  (q.v.).    D. 
orientalis,  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  &c.,  fur- 
nishes the  resin  called  Dammar  (n.v.).    It 
grows  to  a  great  height ;  the  wood  is  like 
cedar,  light,  and  unfit  for  exposure  to  the 
weather.    D.  vitiensis  is  a  native  of  Fyi,  at- 
taining a  height  of  80  to  100  ft.     The  wood 
to  largely  used  for  masts,  booms,  spars,  &c. 

2.  Chem.  :  [DAMMARIN]. 

H  Piney  Dammar :  [ PINKY.) 

dammar-gum.  *•    [DAMMAR-RESIN.] 

dammar-pine,  dammcr  pine,  t. 

Bot. :  A  tree,  formerly  called  Agathis  loran- 
fhifolia.  Now,  however,  Agathis  has  been 
reduced  to  a  synonym  of  Dammara,  and  the 
pine  formerly  placed  under  it,  originally  the 
Finns  Dammara  of  Linnaeus,  has  become  in 
turn  Agnthis  Dammara.  Abies  Dammara,  Dam- 
mara alba,  and  D.  orientalis.  i't  is  a  tree  100 
feet  high,  growing  on  mountain-tops  in  Am- 
boyna,  Ternate,  and  the  Molucca  islands.  The 
timber  is  light,  and  of  inferior  quality.  It 
furnishes  the  dammar-resin  (q.v.). 

dammar-resin,  s.    [DAMMARIN.] 

Commerce : 

(1)  From  Australia :  Also  called  Cowrie- 
gum,  Kauri-gum.  The  produce  of  a  large 
coniferous  tree,  Dammara  australis,  which 
grows  in  New  Zealand.  It  occurs  in  hard 
white-yellow  masses,  having  a  shining  fracture 
and  an  odour  of  turpentine.  It  contains  an 
acid  resin,  Dammaric  acid,  and  a  neutral  resin, 


Dammaran.  The  former  is  soluble  in  dilute 
alcohol.  The  resin  distilled  yields  a  volatile 
oil,  called  Dammarol,  boiling  at  156°,  and  hav- 
ing the  formula  CipHjoOy.  When  distilled 
with  quicklime  it  yields  a  yellow  oil,  called 
Dammarone. 

(2)  East  Indian :  Dammar  Puti  (Cat's-eye 
resin),  said  to  be  obtained  from  Dammara  alba. 
The  resin  exudes  from  excrescences  on  the 
stem  near  the  root,  in  the  form  of  yellowish 
transparent  lumps,  having  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. It  is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol  The 
part  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  is  called  Dam- 
marylic  acid.  Afterwards  a  part  can  be  dis- 
solved in  ether,  forming  a  hydrocarbon  called 
Damrnaryl.  (Watts :  Diet.-  Chem.) 

dam'-mar-an,  s.  [Eng.  dammar;  suff.  -an.] 
[DAMMAR-RESIN,  1.] 

dam'-mar-ic,  a.    [Eng.  dammar ;  -ic.) 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  dam- 
mar. 

dammaric  acid,  s.    [DAMMAR- RESIN,  1.] 

dam  mar-in,  s.  [Eng.  dammar;  suff.  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  A  resin  found  in  various  species  of 
dammar.  Dammara  orientalis  furnishes  one 
kind,  which,  mixed  with  chalk  and  pulverised 
bamboo-bark,  is  used  for  caulking  ships. 
Another  kind,  obtained  from  the  Dammara 
aiistralis,  or  Cowrie-pine  of  New  Zealand,  is 
dissolved  in  turpentine  and  used  as  a  colour- 
less varnish.  It  is  also  used  for  mounting 
purposes  instead  of  Canada-balsam.  The 
best  form  of  varnish  is  to  dissolve  one  ounce 
of  dammar-gum  in  a  fluid  ounce  of  turpentine : 
to  dissolve  one  ounce  of  mastic  in  two  fluid 
ounces  of  chloroform,  and  mix. 

dam'-mar-dl,  s.  [Eng.  dammar;  -ol.]  [DAM- 
MAR-RESIN, 1.] 

dam '-mar-one,  *.  [Eng.  dammar;  -one.] 
[DAMMAR-RESIN,  1.] 

dam'-mar-yl,  s.    [DAMMER-RESIN,  2.] 

d&m-mar-yr-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  dammaryl ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  dammaryl.  [DAMMAR- 
RESIN,  2.] 

dammed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAM,  v.] 

dam'  mer  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dam ;  •*;-.]  One  who 
dams  up  water ;  the  constructor  of  a  dam. 

dam  mer  (2),  s.    [DAMMAR.] 

dammer-pine,  s.    [DAMMAR-PINE.] 

dammer  pitch,  s.  The  resin  of  Valeria 
indica,  the  White  Dammer-tree. 

dammer  tree.  s. 

Bot. :  The  two  trees  which  follow.   [DAMAR.] 
If  (1)  Black  dammer-tree:  Canarium  strictum. 
(2)  White  dammer-tree :  Valeria  indica. 
*  dammes,  s.    [DAMASK.] 

damrning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [DAM,  *.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  confining 
or  restraining  the  flow  of  water  by  a  dam. 

damn  (n.  silent),   *  damnyn,    *  dampne, 

v.t.  &  i.  [O.Fr.  damner ;  Sp.  &  Port,  damnar  ; 
Ital.  damnorc,  from  Lat.  damno  =  to  condemn, 
damnum  =  a  loss,  a  fine.) 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Literally: 

(1)  To  condemn. 
(a)  Absolutely: 

"  Yt  is  no  maistrye  for  a  lorde 
To  dampne  a  man,  without  answere  of  worde." 
Chaucer :  Legend  of  Good  Women,  ProL,  400. 

(6)  With  the  penalty  expressed : 

"  Wherfor  Adam  was  damimyd  to  belle.* 

7'jimetey  Unit.,  p.  49. 

(2)  To  condemn  to  eternal  punishment.   [II.] 

(3)  To  cause  to  be  eternally  condemned. 

"  That  which  he  continues  ignorant  of.  having  done 
the  utmost  lying  in  his  power  that  he  might  not  be 
ignorant  of  it.  shall  not  damn  him."— South:  Serm, 

(4)  To  curse ;  to  call  down  the  curse  of  God 
on. 

"  Infected  he  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them ! " 

Shaketp.  :  i/<icbet>i.  iv.  t 

If  Frequently  used  interjeetionally  as  a 
curse. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  condemn,  to  cry  down,  to  ruin  by 
expressing  disapprobation. 

".  .  .  you  are  not  so  arrant  a  critick  as  to  dam» 
them,  like  the  rest,  without  hearing."— Pope. 

(2)  To  ruin,  to  blast. 

t  IL  Scripture  A  Theology  : 

1.  Gen. :  To  condemn  as  sinful ;    to  pro* 
nounce  blameworthy  ;  to  doom  to  punishment 
without  indicating  what  is  its  character  or 
amount.    [DAMNATION,  1.] 

"  And  he  that  doubteth  is  damned  It  he  eat.  becaos» 
be  eateth  not  of  faith :  for  whatsoever  is  nut  uf  faith  i* 
•in."— Rom.  liv.  23. 

2.  Spec. :    To    sentence    or    condemn    to. 
eternal  punishment,  or  to  the  penalty  designed 
as  the  appropriate  punishment  of  the    un- 
believer and  impenitent  sinner. 

"  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  he  saved  s 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."— Mart 
xvi.  16. 

If  In  the  B.V.  it  is  altered  to  condemned  in 
each  of  the  passages  cited. 
B.  Intrans. :  To  curse,  to  swear  profanely, 

*  to  blaspheme. 

damn  (n  silent),  i.  [DAMN,  r.]  A  curse,  a 
profane  oath. 

*  dam-na-blT-l'-ty,  »  dam-na  -  oil  i  tie. 

*.   [Eng.  damnable;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  bt'iug  damnable  ;  damnableness. 

"Of  the  damnabilitie  belonging  to  the  mortal* 
offence."— Sir  T.  More:  Worket.  p.  438. 

dam'-na-ble,  a.  &  adv.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dan- 
nabilis.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deserving  of  or  liable  to  damnation  or 
condemnation. 

".  .  .  the  Russian  divines  pronounced  it  dammibltf 
—Mncaulay  :  Silt  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Odious,  vile,  execrable,  pernicious. 
*  B.  As  adv. :  Damnably. 

"  That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  Inconstant 
And  damnable  ingratef  ul    .    .    ." 

Shxketp. :  Winttr't  Tale,  iii.  1 

dam -na-ble- ness,  s.  [Eng,  damnabkf 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  damnable 
or  deserving  of  damnation. 

"  The  question  being  of  the  dnmnabltneu  of  error.* 
— Chillingvorth  :  Religion  of  Prottttnnti. 

2.  Vileness,  execrableness,  odiousness, 

dam'-na-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  damnab(le);  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  damnable  manner :    in  a  manner 
calling  for  damnation  ;  cursedly. 

"They  do  cursedly  and  damnably  ayenst  Crist"— 
Chaucer :  Penonrt  Tale. 

2.  Odiously,  vilely,  execrably. 

"The  more  sweeta  they  bestowed  upon  them,  tb* 
more  da.mna.My  their  conserves  stuuk.  —  Dennit. 

dam  na  tion,  •  damnacioiin,  '  damp- 
nacion,  *  dampnacioun,  *  dampna- 
cyone,  s.  [Lat.  da.mno.lio,  from  damno  =  to 
condemn.) 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  sentencing  or  condemning  to 
eternal  punishment.    [B.] 

".  .  .  whose  Judgment  now  of  a  long  time  lingeretbj 
not  and  their  damnation  slumbereth  not"— 2  Pel.  ii.  S. 

2.  The  state  of  being  condemned  to  eternal 
punishment. 


IL  Figuratively : 

*  I.  A  crime  so  execrable  as  to  call  for 
eternal  punishment. 

"  "Twere  damnation 
To  think  so  base  a  thought    .    .    .'' 

Skalcetp  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  U  .. 

t  2.  The  condemnation  or  damning  of  a 
play,  liook,  &c.,  by  openly-expressed  disap- 
probation. 

" Don't  lay  the  damnation  of  your  play  to  my  «o» 
count  "-Fielding. 

B.  Theology: 

L  Gen. :  Judgment  without  indicating  its 
character  ;  a  penalty  inflicted  on  account  of 
some  sin  for  which  one  has  been  Divinely 
judged. 

"  For  he  that  eateth  and  drlnketh  unworthily,  eateth) 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself  .  .  ."—1  Cor.  zl 
SHA.V.). 

^  In  the  R.V.  this  is  very  properly  altered 
to  judgment.  The  "damnation"  spoken  of 
seems  to  have  been  that  some  were  weak  and 
sickly,  and  some  slept,  i.e.,  the  "judgment" 
sent  was  temporal;  in  less1  aggravated  cases. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sill,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist     -inc. 
-«iaj»  -tian  =  shun,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -pon,  -eion  =  ihun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  Ac.  =  Del  del. 
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"sickness,"  in  those  more  aggravated,  death  ; 
temporal  as  distinguished  from  eternal  death. 
<1  Cor.  xi.  30—32.) 

2.  Spec. :  The  act  of  God  in  condemning 
the  unbelieving  and  impenitent  sinners  ;  the 
state  of  being  so  condemned ;  the  penalty 
inflicted.  [CONDEMNATION,  II.] 

«lam  -na  tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  damnatorius,  from 
damnoj  Containing  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion; condemnatory. 

".  .  .  the  Commissioners  were  equally  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  doctrinal  clause*  and  to  retain  the  damna- 
tory clauses."— Jfarautey :  Jfitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4lamned  (n  silent),  *  dampned,  *  damp- 
nyA,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [DAMN,  r.J 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Condemned  to  eternal  punishment;  ac- 
cursed of  God. 


2.  Vile,  execrable,  damnable,  hateful. 

".  .  .  swore  savagely  at  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and 
called  the  English  interest  a  foul  thing,  a  roguish 
thing,  and  a  damn*!  thing,  .  .  ."— M acaulay :  Hitt. 
fug.,  ch.  VL 

3.  Condemned   by  loudly-expressed  disap- 
probation. 

4.  Used  to  express  strong  approbation  or 
reprobation  ;  and  also  as  an  intensive  adverb 
»  very,  exceedingly. 

4am'-ned-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  damned;  -ly.] 
Damnably. 

"  Fell  it  out  so  accursedly  ?" 
Ambi.  "So  damnedly ." 

fourneur  :  Revenger' t  Tragedie,  ill.  1. 

*  dam-nlf-Ic,    o.      [Lat     damnificus,    from 
damnum  —  loss,  injury,  and  facio  (pass,  fio)  = 
to  make,  to  cause.]  Causing  or  producing  hurt 
or  injury  ;  hurtful,  pernicious,  damaging. 

4tam-nl-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  damnificus, 
from  damnum  =  damage,  loss ;  facio  =  to 
make,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ation.] 

JMW  :  That  which  causes  damage  or  loss. 
(Wharton.) 

*  dim   m  fled,  '  damnifyde,  pa.  par.  or 
a.    [DAMNIFY.) 

"To  see  my  Lord  so  deadly  damnifyde." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  48. 

*  dam'-nl-fy,  v.t.    [Lat.  damnifico :  damnum 

=  loss,  injury,  and/acio  =  to  make,  to  cause.] 

1.  To  cause  loss,  detriment,  or  damage  to ; 
to  injure,  to  endamage. 

"  To  stay  here  so  much  of  their  goods  as  they  haue 
damnified  n>ee."— tfacWujrt :  Voyaget,  voL  ill.,  p.  134. 

2.  To  hurt,  to  injure  in  person. 

".  .  .  they  could  never  yet  have  power  by  their  con- 
Inratiuns  to  damnify  the  English  .  .  ." — Llmile : 
If  or*.,  voL  iii.,  p.  320. 

*dam'-n»-fyde,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAMNIFIED.] 

*dam  -m-fy-Ing,  pr.  par. ,  a. ,  &  *.  [DAMNIFY.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  damage, 
detriment,  or  injury  to,  in  person  or  pro- 
perty. 

4am  nmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [DAMN,  «.] 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Involving  or   deserving  of  damnation; 
damnable. 

"...    a  scroll 
Of  damning  sins,  seal'd  with  a  burning  soul." 

Moore  :  Vetted  Prophet  of  Khoraaan. 

2.  Making  use  of  profane  oaths ;  cursing, 
•wearing  blasphemously. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Condemnation  to  eternal  punishment. 

2.  The  act  of  ruining  or  destroying. 

3.  The  act  or  habit  of  using  profane  oaths  ; 
cursing. 

*  dam   nirig  ness,  s.    [Eng.  damning ;  -ness.  ] 

The  quality  of  being  damning  or  damnable ; 

damnableness. 

"  He  may  vow  never  to  return  to  those  sins  which 
he  hath  had  such  experience  of,  for  the  emptiness  and 
ct-imn/ngneu  of  them,  and  so  think  himself  a  com- 
plete penitent."— Hammond :  Wurkt,  i.  20. 

'dim  nose,  a.  [Lat.  damnosus.]  Hurtful, 
injurious.  (Ash.) 

*  dam  n6V-it-y,  «.  [Lat.  damnositas.]  Hurt- 
fulness,  injury.    (Ash.) 


dam'-num,  s.    [Lat] 

Law  :  Such  a  damage,  whether  pecuniary  or 
perceptible,  or  not,  as  is  capable  of  being  esti- 
mated by  a  jury.  (Smith  :  Manual  of  Common 
Law,  5th  ed.,  p.  418.) 

*  dam-o-cle  -an,  a.     [From  Damocle(s),  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -on.]  Of  or  relating  to  Damocles, 
a  courtier  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who,  having  grossly  flattered  his  sovereign, 
was  by  his  orders  seated  in  his  place,  but 
with  a  sword  suspended  by  a  single  hair  over 
his  head,  to  illustrate  the  fickle  and  dangerous 
nature  of  such  exalted  positions.    Perilous, 
anxious. 

•damoisel,  "  damosell,  s.    [DAMSEL.] 

1.  A  young,  unmarried  woman  ;  a  maid,  a 
damsel 

"  DamoteU,  a  mayje,  iiamniselle."—Pall£/rav*. 

2.  The  wife  of  an  esquire. 

dam-Cl'-Ic,  «.  [Gr.  SaVoAt?  (damalis)  =  a 
young  cow,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  cows. 

damolic  acid,  ». 

Chem. :  CisH^Oj.  A.  volatile  monatomic 
acid,  said  to  exist  in  the  urine  of  cows  and 
horses. 

*  damon,  s.    [DAMAN.] 

da  mon  -i  co,  s.  [Ital.]  A  compound  of 
terra  di  Sienna  and  Roman  ochre,  burnt  and 
having  all  their  qualities ;  it  is  rather  more 
russet  in  hue  than  the  orange  de  Mars,  has 
considerable  transparency,  and  is  rich  and 
durable  in  colour.  (Weale.) 

*  da  mo  sel,  *  damosella,  *.    [DAMSEL.] 

dam'-our-ite,  ».  [Named  after  M.  Damour, 
a  French  chemist ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 

(q.v.).] 

If  in. :  An  aggregate  of  fine  scales,  mica-like 
in  structure;  colour  yellow  or  yellowish- 
white.  Closely  allied  to  margarodite.  (Dana.) 
The  British  Museum  Catalogue  makes  it  a 
variety  of  Muscovite. 

damp,  o.  &  s.  [Cogn.  with  Dut.  &  Dan.. damp; 
Ger.  dampf=  vapour ;  IceL  damp*,] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally : 

1.  Moist,  in  a  state  between  dry  and  wet, 
humid,  containing  moisture. 

"  Wide  anarchie  of  chaos,  damp  and  dark." 

JfiUon:  P.  L..  x.  MS. 

2.  Clammy. 

"O'erspread  with  a  damp  sweat  and  holy  fear." 
Dryden  :  nrgits  .Em-id,  vi.  85. 

3.  Admitting  moisture  or  wet,  not  imper- 
vious to  wet ;  as,  A  damp  house. 

*  IL  Fig. :  Dejected,  depressed,  cast  down. 

"All  these  and  more  came  nocking,  but  with  looks 
Downcast,  and  damp    .    .    ." 

MiUon:  P.  L..L  522,  523. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  Humidity,  dampuess,  moisture,  fog. 

"And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river's  fog, 
That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

Longfellow  :  Landlord" t  Tale. 

2.  An  exhalation  or  vapour  issuing  from 
the  earth,  noxious  or  fatal  to  animal  life. 
Such  vapours  are  found  in  mines,  in  deep 
unused  wells,  &c.  [AFTER-DAMP,  CHOKE-DAMP, 
FIRE-DAMP.] 

".  .  .  we  see  lights  will  go  out  in  damp*  of  mines."— 
Bacon  :  Nat.  Hut.,  §  875. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Dejection  or  depression  of  spirits. 

"  Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Becoveriug,  and  his  scatter'd  spirits  return'd." 
JHilton:  P.  L.,  xi.  293,  294. 

If  The  Damps :  Dampness  resulting  from 
mists  or  fog  (WalpoU :  Letters  ii.  177). 

damp-sheet,  s. 

Min. :  A  large  sheet  placed  as  a  curtain  or 
partition  across  a  gate-road  to  stop  and  turn 
an  air-current 

damp,  v.t.     [O.  H.  Ger.  damfjan  •=  to  suffo- 
cate ;    8w.  damma  =  to  raise  a  dust ;   Dut- 
dampen  =  to  steam.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*  1.  To  suffocate. 

"  Al  watz  dampped  and  don  and  drowned  by  thenne." 
K.  Bng.  A  Hit.  Poemi;  Cleanneu,  989. 

2.  To  make  damp,  moist,    or  humid ;   to 
moisten. 


IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  discourage,  to  reprove,  to  condemn. 

"  And  male  it  one  dale  please  God  to  yonchsaln* 
whan  he  seeth  his  time,  to  dampe  y*  taunting  inockec 
of  such  penones,  .  .  ."—Udal :  Luke,  xvi. 

2.  To  depress,  to  deject,  to  cast  down,  to 
chill. 

"  Dread  of  death  hangs  over  the  mere  natural  man. 
and.  like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  dampt  all  hi* 
jollity."— .Merbury. 

*  3.  To  weaken,  to  abate,  to  dulL 


*4.  To  discourage,  to  depress. 

"Usury  dulls  and  dampt  all  industries,  improve- 
ments, ami  new  inventions,  .  .  ."—Bacon. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Iron-working :  To  damp  down  a  furnace 
is  to  fill  it  with  coke  to  prevent  its  going  out. 
It  is  done  when,  owing  to  a  strike  of   the 
workmen  or  other  cause,  the  furnace  is  not 
likely  to  Ixs  required  for  some  time. 

"  Blast  f  uniaces  are  being  generally  damped  down, 
that  is  filled  with  coke  to  prevent  their  going  out."— 
Times,  May  6,  1874. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  On  instruments  played  by  plucking  the 
strings,  as  the  harp,  guitar,  &c.,  to  check  the 
vibrations  by  placing  the  hand  lightly  on  the 
strings. 

(2)  To  apply  mechanical  dampers.    (Mainer 
£  Barrett.) 

If  To  damp  of: 

Hort. :  To  become  ulcerated,  as  the  sterna 
of  seedlings  and  tender  plants,  from  the  soil 
and  atmosphere  being  too  moist  or  damp. 

damped,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DAMP,  v.] 

t  damp'-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  damp;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive.1 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  damp  or  humid  ;  to  damp. 

"...  dampens  the  smiling  day." 

P.  Fletcher :  Purple  Iiland,  Til.  38. 

2.  Fig. :  To  chill,  to  depress  or  deject,  to 
discourage. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  damp. 

"And   o'er   his  brow   the   dampening  heart-drop! 
threw."  Byron :  Lara,  i.  28. 

damp '-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DAMPEN.] 

damp -er,  s.    [Eng.  damp;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :    One  who  or  that  which    makes 
damp  or  humid. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  anything  which  damps, 
depresses,  or  chills.    (Colloquial.) 

"  This  was  .  .  .  rather  a  damper  to  my  ardour."— 
Theodore  Hook. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Furnaces,  Chimneys,  etc. :  A  plate  in  an  air- 
duct,  whether  air-draft  or  flue,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  energy  of  the  fire  by  regulat- 
ing the  area  of  the  passage  of  ingress  or  egresw, 
as  the  case  may  be.    Dampers  are  of  various 
forms.    They  are  to  the  air-pipe  or  flue  what 
the  valve  or  faucet  is  to  the  duct  for  steam  or 
liquids.    The  dampers  of  furnaces  are  either 
in  the  door  of  the  ash-pit,  to  regulate  the 
ingress  of  air,  or  in  the  course  of  or  on  top 
of  the  chimney,   to  close  the  egress  of  the 
volatile  results  of  combustion.    In  the  latter 
form  they  are  used  in  almost  all  metallurgio 
furnaces.    (Knight.) 

2.  Locomotive  engines :   A  kind  of  iron  Vene- 
tian-blind, fixed  to  the  smoke-box  end  of  the 
boiler  in  front  of  the  tubes  ;  it  is  shut  down 
when  the  engine  is  standing,  and  thus  stops 
the  draught  and  economizes  fuel,  but  it  is 
opened  when  the  engine  is  running.  (Weale.) 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  padded  finger  in  a  piano  movement 
which  comes  against  the  strings  and  limits 
the  period  of  the  vibrations.    Its  normal  posi- 
tion is  upon  the  string,  from  whence  it  ia 
lifted  by  a  wire  as  the  key  is  depressed  by  the 
player. 

(2)  The  mute  of  a  horn  and  other  brass 
wind  instruments.    (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

4.  Baking :  A  kind  of  bread  made  of  flour 
and  water,  without  fermentation,  and  baked 
on  flat  stones.    (Australian.) 

damper-regulator,  *.  A  device,  oy 
which  the  heat  of  a  furnace  or  the  pressure  of 
steam  is  made  to  vary  the  area  of  the  air- 
supply  opening  of  the  furnace,  or  of  the  flue 
which  carries  from  the  furnace  the  volatile 
results  of  combustion.  (Knight.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  —  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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fl&mp'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  Si «.    [DAMP,  v.] 

damping  machine,  *. 

1.  Printing :  A  machine  for  damping  sheets 
of   paper  previous  to   printing.     A  certain 
amount   of  the   paper   may   be   thoroughly 
wetted  and  built  up  between  dry  quires  into 
a  pile,  by  their  own  weight  or  pressure  caus- 
ing an  equal  distribution  ;  or  a  quire  may  be 
quickly  passed  under  water  and  out  again  and 
then  built  up  with  others  into  a  pile ;  or  a 
sparger  may  be  used,  as  in  the  perfecting 
presses  which  print  from  a  roll,  which  sends 
a  fine  spray  upon  the  paper  as  it  is  rolled  off 
from  one  rod  and  rolled  on  to  another. 

2.  Fabrics:  A  machine  in  which  starched 
goods  are  moistened  previous  to  running  them 
through  the  calendering-machine,  to  give  them 
a  finished  and  lustrous  surface.    (Knight.) 

damp-ish,  a.  [Eng.  Samp;  -i»h.]  Rather 
damp  or  moist. 

"  One  mile  in  dampiiJt  shade." 

More  :  Song  of  the  Soul,  ii.  62. 

damp  Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dampish ;  -ly.]  In 
a  dampish  manner,  rather  damply. 

damp  ish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  dampish ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dampish  ;  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  or  humidity ; 
a  tendency  to  dampness. 

*damp'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  damp;  -ly.]     In  a 
|  damp  manner. 

*dampne,  v.t.    [DAMN,  v.] 

damp  ness,  s.  [Eng.  damp;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  damp ;  humidity, 
moisture,  a  tendency  to  wetness. 

'-y\  a.    [Eng.  damp;  -y.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Damp,  humid,  moist. 

"I  wish  the  matter  as  well  tried  as  might  be,  by 
rery  dampy  vapours  about  the  mouth  of  the  baro- 
•cope,  or  in  the  closet,  and  then  again,  .  .  "—Boyle: 
Work*,  vol.  vi..  p.  3»7. 

2.  Fig. :  Dejected,  depressed,  gloomy,  dis- 
cou raged. 

"The  lords  did  dispel  dampy  thought*,  which  the 
remembrance  of  his  uncle  might  raise,  by  applying 
him  with  exercises  and  disport*. " — llayward. 
IL  Mining :  When  foul  gases  do  not  move 
freely  by  the  ordinary  natural  ventilation  in  a 
colliery,  it  is  said  to  be  dampy.    (Weale.) 

•dams,  *  dames,  s.pl.  [Fr.<2ame«=draughts.] 
The  game  of  draughts. 

"There  he  played  at  the  tximei  or  draughts."— Tr- 
quhart:  Kabtlait.  p.  M. 

dam'-sel  (1),  *  damaiscle,  -jdamayselo, 
"damesel.  •  damescle,  •dameselle, 

*  damiselc,    *  damoisel,    *  damoscl, 

*  damoysel,  *  damysele,  *  damyselle, 

*.  [O.  Fr.  dameisele,  damisele,  damolsele ; 
8p.  damiseUa  ;  Ital.  damigella,  from  Low  Lat 
domicellus  =  a  page,  domicella  •=.  a  maid, 
from  dcminus  —  a  lord,  a  master.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally : 

1.  A  young  unmarried  woman  ;  a  lady. 

'  Dam-It  of  the  best  families  in  the  town  wore 


2.  A  female  attendant,  a  maid. 

"  With  her  train  «/  damsrls  she  was  gone 
In  ahady  walks,  the  scorching  heat  to  shun.' 
Dryden :  Sigitmonda  i  Guucardo,  201,  SOS. 

*II.  Fig. :  A  contrivance  put  into  bed  to 
•warm  the  feet  of  old  or  sick  persons. 
(Bailey.)  (Evidently  in  reference  to  the  pas- 
sage, 1  Kings  i.  1—4.) 

B.  Millwork :  A  projection  on  a  mill-stone 
spindle  for  shaking  the  shoe. 

damsel -flies,  s.  pi  [Fr.  demoiselle.] 
Probably  Dragon-flit's  of  the  genus  yKshna  or 
Agrion,  so  called  from  the  elegance  of  their 
appearance  and  attire. 

"The  beautiful  bine  dnmtrl-ftirt." 

Moare :  Paradat  *  the  Peri. 

damsel-train,  s.  A  train  of  female 
attendants. 

"  I  saw  it  not,  (she  cried),  but  heard  alone. 
When  death  was  busy,  a  loud  dying  groan. 
The  dimtel-tmin  tum'd  pale  at  every  wound." 

Pope  •  Bomtr't  Odyssey,  xxiii.  41-*. 

*  dam  -sel  (2),  *  dam-ail,  t.  [DAMSON.]  The 
same  as  DAMSON  (q.v.). 

dam  son.  *  damasine,  *  damasyn, 
*  damassyn,  *  dammasin,  *  damysyn. 
t.  [Fr.  damaisine  =  a  Damascene  or  Damson 


"...  my  wife  desired  some  dan 
ne  climb,  with  t     _ 

ShaXeip. :  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 


plum  (Cotgrave) :  Damns  =  Damascus  ;    Lat 
damnscenus  =  of  or  pertaining  to  Damascus.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  small  species  of  black  plum,  the  fruit 
of  Prunus  domestica  or  m.imunis  (var.  damas- 
cena)  [PKUNUS],   so  called  from  having  been 
originally  brought  from  Damascus. 

esired  some  d 

th  danger  of  my  life.1* 

Jcetp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  ii. 

2.  The  tree  Prunus  domestica  or  communis. 
U  (1)  Bitter  damson  :  Simaruba  amara. 

(2)  Mountain  damson  :  The  same  as  (1)  (q.v.) 

(3)  Wild  damson :  The  bluish-black  plums  of 
the  hedge  ;  the  sloe. 

damson-cheese,  s.  A  conserve  of  fresh 
damsons  pressed  to  the  consistency  of  cheese. 

•  dam  yse,  s.    [DAMSON.] 

*  dam-y-sele,  *  dam-y-selle, s.   [DAMSEL.] 

'dan  (1),  '  danz,  '  daun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dans; 
Lat.  dominus=a  lord,  a  master.]  [DON,  DOM.] 
A  title  of  respect  or  honour  equivalent  to  sir 
or  master. 

"  Dan,  tlcut  monachi  rocantur  :  nonniw." — Cathol. 
Anglicum. 

"  Thre  steedes . . .  covered  with  armes  of  dan  Arcyte." 
Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  2,881. 

dan  (2),  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining :  A  truck  or  sled  used  in  coal-mines. 

Dan  -a-e,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Ancient  Myth. :  The  daughter  of  Acrisius, 
king  of   Argos,  and  mother  of   Perseus  by 
Jupiter,  who   introduced   himself  into   her 
chamber  under  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold. 

2.  Astron. :    An   asteroid,    the    fifty-ninth 
found.     It  was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt  on 
September  9,  1860. 

dan  -99-a,  *.  [Named  after  Pierre  Martin 
Dana,  wlio  wrote  on  the  plants  of  Piedmont.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Danaeacea.  The  rhizome  is  large  and 
woody,  the  fronds  pinnate,  or  more  rarely 
simple  ;  sori  linear,  covering  the  whole  under- 
surface  of  the  frond.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous. They  are  found  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America. 

dan  se-a'-ce-w,  dan  ee  -ze,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  dancea  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acetz, 
-at-} 

Bot. :  An  order  of  fern-like  Acrogens,  having 
the  habit  of  dorsiferous  ferns,  but  distin- 
guished by  ringless  dorsal  spore-cases,  which 
are  combined  in  masses  and  split  irregularly 
by  a  central  cleft.  They  are  all  tropical  plants. 
One  species  is  used  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  perfume  cocoa-nut  oil. 

dan  -aa-a-\v  orts,  s .  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  dancea,  and 
Eng.  worts.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Dansacese  (q.v.). 

dan  -a-ide,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hydr.  Mach. :  A  water-wheel  having  a 
vertical  axis  and  inner  and  outer  drums  be- 
tween which  radial  floats  are  attached.  The 
water  acts  tangentially  upon  the  spirally 
arranged  radial  floats,  passes  down  between 
the  said  inner  and  outer  cases,  and  is  dis- 
charged at  the  bottom.  The  water  dashes 
upon  the  wheel  from  a  chute,  and,  the  floats 
being  spiral,  the  wheel  may  be  said  to  act 
by  percussion  and  recoil.  A  tub  -  wheel. 
(Knight.) 

dan  a  is,  s.  [Lat.  Danais  =  a  daughter  of 
Danaus,  king  of  Argos.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Cinchonacese,  and  consisting  of  climbing 
or  straggling  shrubs,  with  fragrant  orange- 
coloured  flowers.     They  are  natives  of  Mauri- 
tius. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies. 

dan'-a-ite,  5.  [Named  after  Mr.  J.  F.  Dana, 
an  American  geologist ;  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  cobaltic  variety  of  Arsenopyrite 
(q.v.).  It  contains  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  of 
cobalt 

dan'  al  ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  J.  D.  Dana, 
the  celebrated  .American  mineralogist  ;  and 
Eng  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.>] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Sp.  gr., 


3-427 ;  colour,  flesh-red  to  gray.    It  is  trana*. 
lucent  and  brittle.    (Dana.) 

dan'-bur-ite,  *.     [From   Danbury,  Connec- 
ticut, where  it  occurs;  and  Eng.  auff.  -ite 


Min. :  A  triclinic  mineral,  of  a  pale  yellow 
or  whitish  colour.  Sp.  gr.,  2 '95.  (Dana.) 

dance,  *  daunce,  *  daunse,  v.i.  &  t. 
[O.  Fr.  danser,  dancer ;  Fr.  danser  ;  Sp.  ft  Port. 
dansar;  from  O.  H.  Ger.  dans6n=to  draw,  to 
trail  along.] 

A,  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  move  or  trip  with  gJBBeful  motion  and 
measured  steps  in  time  with  a  tune  sung  or 
played  on  an  instrument. 

"...  the  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias  came  in. 
and  danced,  and  pleased  Herod  .  .  ."—Mark  vi.  22. 

2.  To  skip  or  frolic  about ;  to  move  about 
quickly. 

"And  saw  the  light,  now  flx'd,  and  shifting  now. 
Not  like  a  dancing  meteor,  but  in  line." 

Wordiworth:  Excursion,  bk.  T. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  leap,  to  move  quickly  with  excite- 
ment or  joy,  to  exult,  to  triumph. 

"  I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me :  my  heart  dancet; 
But  not  for  joy  ;  notioy." 

Sttakflp.:  Winter' i  Tale.  i.  I. 

*  2.  To  move  or  pass  quickly. 

"Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee." 

Scott  .  Marmion,  iv.  (Introd-V. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  To  perform  or  carry  out,  as  in  dancing. 

".  .  .  do  you  sing  it,  and  I'll  danct  it"— Shakem. i 
Much  Ado  About  nothing,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  dandle,  to  make  to  dance  or  mov« 
quickly  up  an  J1  down. 

*  8.  To  excite,  to  stir  up. 

"  In  pestilences,  the  malignity  of  the  infecting  ns- 
pour  danceth  the  principal  spirits." — Bacon. 

H  (1)  To  dance  attendance  :  To  wait  upon 
constantly  and  obsequiously  ;  to  pay  constant 
court  to  without  being  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence. (Richard  III.,  iii.  7.) 

(2)  To  dance  upon  nothing :  A  euphemism 
for  hanging. 

dance,  •  daunce,  *  daunse,  *  dawnce. 
*.  [O.  Fr.  dance,  danse ;  Fr.  danse ;  Ital.  & 
8p.  danza;  Port,  danca;  Dan.  dands;  O.  H» 
Ger.  tanz;  I  eel.  &  Sw.  dans.] 

1.  A  graceful  movement  of  the  feet  or  body» 
intended  as  an  expression  of  various  emotions, 
with  or  without  the  accompaniment  of  music 
to  regulate  its  rhythm. 

"  He  lered  luglis  men  a  neu  daunce."— Minot,  p.  14. 

2.  A  tune  by  which    the   movements   ia 
dancing  are  regulated  :  as  the  waltz,  thepoifco, 
the  minuet,  the  cotillon,  Ac.    (See  these  words.) 

3.  A  social  gathering  at  which  dancing  ia 
the  main  feature ;  a  dancing  party  (q.T.). 

H  (1)  Dance  of  death :  An  allegorical 
representation  of  the  power  of  death  over  all 
ages  and  ranks.  It  is  frequently  met  with  ia 
old  MSS.,  books,  and  decorations. 

(2)  To  lead  a  person  a  dance : 

(a)  To  cause  one  great  trouble  or  delay  in  th» 
pursuit  of  any  object. 

(b)  To  make  a  person  pursue  or  follow  on*> 
hither  and  thither. 

dance-music,  s.  Music  specially  com- 
posed to  regulate  the  movements  in  a  dance. 

dan9ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DANCE,  v.] 

dan  901-.  *  daun  cer,  *  dawn-cere,  *. 

[Eng.  danc(e);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (Sing.):  One  who  practises  or 
engages  in  dancing. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  (PI.) :  A  religious  sect  which 
arose  in  A.V.  1373,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
spread  through  Liege,  Hainault,  and  other 
parts  of  Belgium.     Persons  of  both  sexes,. 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  danced,  ia 
public  or  in  private,  with  great  energy  till 
they  became  quite  exhausted.     They  main- 
tained  that   whilst   so   engaged   they   were 
favoured  with  wonderful  visions.    They  made- 
a  livelihood  by  religious  mendicancy.     They 
had  little  respect  for  ordinary  church  worship- 
er for  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.   The  priest* 
at  Liege  attributed  the  frenzy  of  the  dancer* 
to  demoniacal  possession,  and  believed  that 
they  succeeded  in  casting  out  the  evil  spirit 
by  means  of  hymns  and  incense.    (Mosheim, : 
Ch.  Hist,  (cent  xiv.),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  8.) 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jrfwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ?hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  —  ti 
-Clan,    Uan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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danceress— dandy 


T  Merry  dancers:  A  popular  name  given 
to  streamers  in  connection  with  the  Aurora 
Borealis  or  to  the  Aurora  itself.  The  name  is 
most  appropriate  to  streamers  which  appear 
to  revolve  as  they  occasionally  do. 

•  dan'-9er-ess,    *  danceresse,    *  daun- 
seressc,  s.    [Eng.  dancer;  -ess.]    A  female 
dancer,  a  dauseuse. 

"Be  not  thuu  customable  with  a  daunsrresse."  — 
Wydife  :  En-lei.,  ix.  4. 

*  dan'-9er-y,  *  dan'-cer-le,  s.  [Eng.  dance  ; 
*ry.]    Dancing,  the  dance. 

"Two,  with  whom  none  would  strive  in  duncerie." 
Chapman:  Homer'  t  Odyssey,  viii. 


e  ,  s.    [Kr.,  from  the  zigzag  shape.] 
Arch.  :  The  zigzag  or  chevron  fret  or  mould- 
ing peculiar  to  Norman  architecture. 


«an-cet'-te  (e  as  a),  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Broken  into  large  zigzags  ;  resembling 
a  dancette  (q.v.).  Tlie  difference  between 
dancette  and  indented  is  that  in  the  former 
the  notches  are  deeper  and  wider. 

dan-chi,  dhnn-chi,  *.  [A  native  name.] 
The  name  of  a  fibre  obtained  from  Sesbania 
acuUata,  a  slender,  prickly-stemmed  annual 
belonging  to  the  Leguminosae,  and  having 
•winged  leaves  formed  of  numerous  leaflets, 
•which  in  some  degree  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  sensitive  plant.  The  fibre  is  rough  but 
strong,  and  lasts  a  long  time  under  water. 
(Smith,  <tc.) 

dan -9ing,  * daun-clng,  *daun  sing, 
•daun  singe,  '  dawn-cynge,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [DANCE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <f  particip.  adj. : 
(See  the  verb). 

C.  A  3  subst. :  The  art  or  practice  of  moving 
in  a  dance. 

"  And  It  came  to  pan.  as  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto 
the  camp,  that  he  saw  the  calf,  and  the  dancino  .  .  ."— 
Jfxod.  xxxii.  l». 

dancing-girls,  «.  pi. 

1.  Ord.  Land.  •  Girls  employed  to  dance  at 
the    courts  of  certain    Oriental    sovereigns, 
specially  those  of  the  Indian  Rajahs  or  in  the 
houses  of  wealthy  natives.      Among  Anglo- 
Indians  they  are  often  called  Nautch  girls. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant,  Mantisia  saltatoria. 

dancing-master,  ».  One  who  teaches 
the  art  of  dancing. 

"The   apes  were  taught  their  ape*'  tricks  by  a 

dancing-matter. "  —i' Estrange. 

dancing-party,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  party  or  number  of  persons  met 
•for  the  purpose  of  dancing. 

2.  Fig. :     Applied    to    an    assemblage   of 
Animals,  esp.  birds  amusing  themselves  with 
Tarious  evolutions. 

"With  Birds  of  Paradiae  a  dozen  or  more  full 
plnmaged  males  congregate  in  a  tree  to  hold  &  dancing- 
fnrty  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives.  .  .  .'—Darwin  : 
The  Descent  of  Man  (1871).  pt.  U,  ch.  xili.,  voL  li.,  p.  88. 

*  dancing-pipe,  »  dawncynge  pype, 

».    Probably  a  flute. 

"  Dawncynge-pupe.    Carola."— Prompt.  Pan. 

•  dancing-rapier,  «.    A  sword  or  rapier 
•worn  only  for  ornament  while  dancing. 

"...  our  mother,  unadvised, 
Gave  you  a  dancing-rapier  by  your  side." 

SHakesp. :  Titus  Andronteut,  ii.  L 

dancing  room,  s.  A  room  set  apart  for 
dancing ;  a  ball-room. 

dancing-school,  s.  A  school  or  place 
•where  dancing  is  taught. 

"They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing-schools." 
Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  ilL  5. 

•d&n'-cy,  a.    [DANCETTE.] 

dan  de  li  on,  *  dent-de-lyon,  «.  [Fr. 
dent  de  lion  =  lion's  tooth  ;  from  Lat.  dentem, 


accus.  of  dens  =  a  tooth,  and  leonem,  accus.  of 
leo  =  a  lion.  ] 

1.  Bot. :  The  common  and  well-known  plant, 
Taraxacum,  Dens  Leonis  or  officinale,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Compositae.     It  yields  a 
milky  juice,  which  in  the  form  of  extract  is 
used  medicinally  as  a  diuretic  and  alterative. 
It  contains  a  bitter  crystalline  principle  called 
taraxacine.  Its  root  has  been  used  to  adulterate 
coffee  in  a  similar  way  to  chicory.     It  has  a 
naked,  hollow  stalk  with  a  single  bright  yellow 
flower.    The  blanched  leaves  have  been  recom- 
mended as  a  winter  salad,  and  the  roots  are 
eaten  as  such  by  the  French.     The  seed  is 
furnished  with  a  fine  white  pappus,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  carried  far  and  wide  by  the 
wind.    The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  sinuous, 
rising  from  a  tap-root  in  tlie  form  of  a  rosette. 

2.  Pharm. :  [TARAXACOM.] 

dandelion-root,  s. 

Pharm. :  Taraxaci  Radix,  the  fresh  and  dried 
roots  of  Taraxacum  Dens  Leonis.  It  is  used 
Iresh  in  the  preparation  of  Extractum  Taraxaci, 
Succus  Taraxaci,  and  dried  for  making  Decoc- 
tum  Taraxaci.  Dandelion  acts  on  the  liver, 
modifying  and  increasing  its  secretion,  and  is 
given  in  hepatic  diseases  attended  witli  an 
habitually  engorged  state  of  the  vessels  of  that 
organ ;  it  also  promotes  digestion. 

dan'-der,  v.i.  'A  corruption  of  dandle  or 
doddle.} 

1.  To  wander  about. 

2.  To  maunder,  to  talk  incoherently. 

dan'-der  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of  dandruff 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  Dandruff. 

2.  Fig. :  Passion,  temper,  anger.    (Slang.) 

dan'-der  (2),  s.  [Of  obscure  origin.]  A 
cinder.  (Generally  in  the  plural ;  used  for 
the  slag  or  refuse  of  a  furnace.) 

"  And  when  the  callana  romping  thick. 

Did  crowd  the  hearth  alang. 
Oft  have  I  blown  the  danders  quick 
Their  mizlie  shins  amang." 

A.  Scott:  Poems,  p.  US. 

*  dan'-dl-a-cal,  a.    [From  dandy.]    Pertain- 
ing to  a  da'ndy*  dandified. 

"  Those  Dandiacal  Mauicheans,  with  the  host  of 
Dandyiaing  Christians,  will  form  one  body  .  .  ."— 
Carlyle :  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

dan  dl  f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DANDIFY.] 

dan'-di-fy,  v.t.  [Formed  from  Eng.  dandy, 
on  the  analogy  of  other  verbs  in  -fy.]  To 
make  like  a  dandy. 

"  Whose  dandified  manners  .  .  .  gave  umbrage  to 
these  elderly  apprentices."— Thackeray  :  NeuKomes, 

ch.  x vii i. 

*  dan -di-ly,  adv.      [Eng.   dandy;    -ly.]     In 
manner  of  a  dandy,  like  a  dandy. 

dan'-di-prat,  s.  [Eng.  dandy,  and  prat  = 
brat  (q.v.).] 

t  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  little  fellow,  an  urchin, 
a  lad.  (Used  both  in  fondness  and  contempt.) 

"The  vile  dandiprat  will  overlook  the  proudest  of 
his  acquaintance.  —Brewer :  Lingua,  iii.  S. 

*  2.  Numis. :  A  small    silver   piece  coined 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  worth  lid. 
(Camden:  Remaines ;  Money.) 

dan '-die,  v.t.  [Cogn.  with  Ger.  tanteln  =  to 
toy,  to  trifle,  to  lounge  ;  Ital.  dandolare  =  to 
swing.} 

*  1.  To  play  or  trifle  with,  to  put  off. 

"King  Henry's  ambassadors  into  France  having 
been  dandled  by  the  French."— tipeed :  Ben.  !'//., 
bk.  ix.,  ch.  xx.,  §  28. 

*  2.  To  delay,  to  procrastinate,  to  put  off, 
to  defer. 

"Captains  do  so  dandle  their  doings,  and  dally  in 
the  service,  as  if  they  would  not  have  the  enemy 
subdued."— Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*  3.  To  treat  as  a  child,  to  fondle,  to  pet. 

"...  their  child  shall  be  advanced. 
And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir. 
And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicut,  iv.  2. 

*4.  To  pet,  to  encourage,  to  cherish. 

"  Dare  not  you  cherish  those  sins  in  your  souls  .  .  .? 
Do  you  Dot  dandle  them  in  your  thoughts  1"— Hop- 
kins :  Serm.  xir. 

5.  To  rock  or  move  a  child  up  and  down  on 
the  knees,  or  with  the  hands  ;  to  toss  in  the 
arms. 

"A  mother,  whose  spirit  in  fetters  1s  bound. 
While  she  dandles  the  babe  in  her  arms  to  the  sound." 
Wordsworth  :  Pouter  of  Music. 

dan' -died,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DANDLE.] 


tdan'  dler,  «.      [Eng.  dandle);   -er.]     One 
who  dandles  or  plays  with  children. 

dan  -dling,  pr.  par.,  a  ,  4  s.    [DANDLE,  «.] 
A.  At  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Se« 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  tossing  in   the 

arms  or  rocking  on  the  knee,  as  a  child ; 

fondling. 

"  Or  like  the  froward  infant  stUl'd  with  dandling." 
Shakesp.  :  Venus  t  Adon.s,  56S. 

dan'-druff,  dan-driff,  *  dan  druffe,  s. 

[Wei.  ton  =  skin,  and  drwg  =  bad.    (Skeat.)] 

Path. :  Pityriasis,  a  disease  in  which  scurf 
forms  in  bran-like  patches  on  the  head,  which 
exfoliate  and  recur  without  crusts  or  excoria- 
tions. There  are  several  varieties  ;  as,  Pity- 
riasis rubra,  red  dandruff;  Pityriasis  nigra, 
black  dandruff,  &c. 

".  .  .  the  dandruff,  or  unseemely  skales  within  th« 

haire  of  the  head  or  beard."— Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xx, 

ch.  vKL 

dan  dy  (1),  s.    [Fr.  dandin,  from  Eng.  dandlt 

'  (Littre.)] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  fop ;  a  person  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  dress  ;  a  coxcomb. 

"  First,  touching  Dandies,  let  us  consider,  with  some 
scientific  strictness,  what  a  It.uuiy  specially  is.  A 
Dandy  is  a  Clothes-wearing  Man,  a  Man  whose  trade, 
office  aud  existence  consists  in  the  wearing  of  Clothes. 
Every  faculty  of  his  soul,  spirit,  purse  aud  person  U 
heroically  consecrated  to  this  one  object,  the  wearing 
of  Clothes  wisely  and  well :  so  that  as  others  dress  to 
live,  he  lives  to  dress."— Carlyle :  Sartor  Resartut. 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut.  :  A  sloop  or  cutter  with  a  jigger* 
mast  abaft,  on  which  a  mizzen  lug-sail  is  set 


2.  Paper-making:   A  perforated  roller  em- 
ployed to  press  out  the  surplus  water  and  set 
the  paper.    Patented  in  England  by  Wilks,  in 
1830.    A  partial  vacuum  is  obtained  in  that 
part  of  the  roller  on  which  the  paper  rests. 
(Knight.) 

3.  Comm. :  A  dandy-note  (q.v.). 

4.  A  small  glass,  as  in  the  expression,  A 
dandy  of  punch.    (Irish.) 

dandy-brush,  s.  A  hard  whalebone- 
bristle  brush. 

dandy-cock,  dandy-hen,  a.  A  name 
given  to  a  bantam  cock  or  hen. 

*  dandy-horse,  s.    A  velocipede. 

dandy-note,  a. 

Comm. :  For  goods  removed  from  the  ware- 
houses  of  H.  M.  Customs  a  form  of  dandy- 
note  and  pricking-note  combined  is  used.  A 
dandy-note  is  a  document  used  for  the  ship- 
ment of  goods.  This  paper  is  filled  in  by  the 
exporter,  and  is  then  passed  at  the  office  of 
the  Controller  of  Accounts.  In  the  case  of 
the  delivery  for  exportation  of  wine  or  spirits, 
the  gauger,  who  examines  these,  notes  on  the 
back  of  the  dandy  the  bung  aud  wet  dimen- 
sions and  the  contents  and  ullage  of  each 
cask.  The  export  examining  officer  also  re- 
cords his  examination  of  the  goods,  and  on 
the  shipment  of  these  it  is  forwarded  to  the 
Principal  Searcher's  office.  (Bithell :  Count- 
ing-House Diet.) 

dandy-rig  cutter,  dandy  rigged- 
cutter,  s.  A  peculiarly  rigged  sloop. 
[DANDY  (1),  II.  1.] 

dandy-roller,  s. 

Papermaking :  A  sieve-roller  beneath  which 
the  web  of  paper-pulp  passes,  and  by  which  it  is 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  -her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  6.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dandy— dangle 
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Compacted  and  partially  drained  of  its  water. 
It  may  be  made  the  means  for  water-marking 
the  paper,  which  passes  thence  to  the  first  pair 
of  pressing-rollers.  A  daudy.  (Knight.) 

dan -dy  (2),  s.    [A  corruption  of  dengue  (q. v.).] 

dandy  -  fever,  5.  The  same  as  DENGUE 
(q.v.). 

t  d&n'-djMfeh,  a.    [Eng.  dandy  ;  -ish.]   Like  a 
dandy  jhaving  the  manners  or  habits  of  a  dandy. 

dan'-dy-Ism,  s.    [Eng.  dandy  ;  -ism.]     Fop- 
pishness ;  the  manners  of  a  dandy. 

*dan'-djf-ize,  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  dandy ;  -ize.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  act  like  a  dandy  ;  to  ac- 
quire the  haViits  of  a  dandy.    [See  ex.  under 
DANDIACAL.] 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  like  a  dandy ;  to  dan- 
dify. 

*dan'-dy^Ung,  s.    [Eng.  dandy,  and  dimin 
suff.  -ling.]    A  little  or  insignificant  daudy. 

Pane,   s.     [Low  Lat.  Dani,  contr.  for  Dacini.] 
A  native  of  Denmark. 

Dane-money,  s. 

Eng.  Hist. :  [DANEOELT], 

"  Dauegelt,  which  is  or  was  to  meane,  money  payde 
to  ye  Dauys,  or  shortly  1>  ine-rnonry.  —faofan,  L 
c.  198. 

dancs'  blood,  s. 

Hot. :  A  buck-name  of  several  plants. 

(1)  Dwarf  Elder,  Sambucu*  Ebulus.    [DAN* 
•ALL.] 

(2)  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

(S)  Campanula  glomerata.  {Britten  A  Hol- 
land.) 

danes'-flower,  s. 

Bat. :  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

dane  weed,  danes'  weed,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Eryngium  campestre. 


ur  thro  Gt.  Britain. 


(2)  Dwarf  elder. 


dane  -ball,  s.    [Eng.  Dane,  and  ball.] 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Sambucus  Ebulus, 
the  Dwarf  Elder,  also  called  Danes'-blood, 
Dane-weed,  and  Danewort  (q.v.).  According 
to  Camden  it  received  its  name  from  its  having 
sprung  up  from  the  blood  of  the  Danes 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Swanfield.  (Britten 
A  Holland.) 

dane -gelt,  danegeld,  s.     [A.3.  danegeld; 
Low  Lat.  danigeldum,  danegeldum.] 

Eng.  Hist. :  Originally  a  tax  or  tribute  on 
every  hide  of  laud  in  England  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  and  maintaining  forces  to  protect 
the  coasts  from  the  plundering  attacks  of  the 
Danes.  At  first  it  was  Is.  for  every  hide,  but. 
in  time  it  rose  as  high  as  7s.  The  tax  enforced 
by  Ethelred  and  his  successors  for  the  purprae 
of  buying  off  the  Daues  was  similarly  called 
Danegelt.  His  payments  for  this  purpose, 
at  first  only  £10,000,  at  last  reached  the 
sum  of  £48,000.  The  Danegelt  proper  was 
abolished  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  a  tax 
under  the  same  name  continued  to  be  levied 
by  the  Danish  kings  on  every  hide  of  land 
owned  by  the  conquered  nation.  It  was 
finally  abolished  by  Stephen. 

-  He  [Edward  the  Confessor]  remitted  the  heavy 
imposition  called  Daneaeld.  amounting  to  £40.000  a 
yew.  which  had  been  coustautly  collected  after  the 
occaaion  ceased."— flur*« .-  A^ridg.  of  Eng.  But.,  1L  S. 

Dane  lagh,  Dane  lage,  s.     [A.S.  Dena 
lagu  =  the  law  of  the  Danes.] 

1.  (Of  the  form  Dane  lage) :  Certain  customs 
or  legal  arrangements  introduced  by  the  Danes 
and  retained  when  the  expulsion   of  those 
invaders  left  the  Saxons  free,  if  they  pleased, 
to    return   in    all    respects  to  their  ancient 
institutions.    (Blackstone :  Comment.  (Introd.), 
5  3,  bk.  i\.,  ch.  xxxiii.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  Danelagh) :  The  portion  of 
England  allotted  to  the  Danes  by  the  Treaty 
of  Wedmore  in  878  A.D.      It  extended  from 
the  east  coast  to  a  line  which  ran  from  the 
Thames  a  little  below  London  to  Chester  on 
the  Dee. 

dane -wort,  s.     [Eng.  Dane,  and  wort  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  Dwarf  Elder,  Sambucus  Ebulus. 
[DANEBALL.] 


,    dung,    pret.    &  pa.    par.      [UiN-o,    v.] 
Struck  ;  subdued ;  knocked  over. 

".  .  .  whoinling  a  chield  on  the  tap  o'  me.  that  danij 
the  very  wind  out  of  uiy  body."— Scutt :  tiride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  ch.  ixiv. 

dan  ger,  •  danger e, '  daunger,    dawn 
ger,  s.  &  a.     [O.  Fr.  danger,  danyier ;   Fr. 
danger;  Low  Lat.  dominiarium,  (rorndominus 
=  a  lord.    (Sfceat.)] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.    Originally   a   feudal    word,   implying 
that  the  suzerain  possessed  strict  rights  with 
regard  to  the  fief  held  by  his  vassal,  the  viola- 
tion of  which  on  the,  part  of  the  latter  would 
be  followed  by  the  confiscation  of  the  fief. 
Such  a  fief  was  called  a.  fief  de  danger,  a  fief  in 
danger  of  being  forfeited,  "juri  stricto  atque 
adeo  confiscation!  obnoxium."    (Du  Conge.) 

*2.  Servitude. 

"We  ourselves  were  in  times  part  unwise,  dirobe- 
dient,  deceived,  in  daunger  to  lusts  (Sov.Vcvr/vrcf 
iirittvii.ia.is)."— Tyndale:  Titut  lii.  3. 

*  3.  Power,  jurisdiction,  authority. 

"  Come  not  within  his  ilanger  by  thy  wi.l." 

Skaketp.  ••  rmiu  t  Adonit,  639. 

If  Used  commonly  for  being  in  one's  power 
through  debt. 

"  To  be  in  your  danger,  with  more  care 
Should  be  avoided!  than  infectious  air." 

Hnainger  :  fatal  Dowry,  L  L 

4.  Sparingness,  niggardliness,  stint. 

"  Qolde  and  siluer  for  to  spnnde 
Without  lack! 
As  it  were  poi 

"6.  Coyness,  shyness. 

"  And  if  thy  voice  is  faire  and  clere, 
Thou  sbalt  nukt-n  no  great  danngere         t 


Without  lacking  or  daungere 
ourde  in  a  garuere." 

Rom  of  Rate,  1,147. 


When  to  siiik'en  the>  goodly  pray ; 
is  thy  worship  for  to  obey. 


Itisl 


Rom.  of  Rote,  2,317-10. 

*  6.  Insolence,  opposition. 

"  And  swore  if  she  him  ilaungrr  make 
That  certainly  she  shnlde  deie." 

Oovmr,  i.  19*. 

7.  Risk,  peril,  hazard ;  a  state  of  exposure 
to  injury  or  loss  of  any  kind. 

"  But  new  to  all  the  dangert  ol  the  main." 

Pope :  Homer' t  Iliml,  ii.  74«. 

H  (1)  But  daurngere :  Without  hesitation  or 
apprehension. 

"  Than  Rycbard  Talbot  can  hym  pray 
To  serwe  hym  of  thie  Court  of  Were, 
And  he  thaim  grawntyt  but  daumgrre." 

Wyntown,  vui.  »S.  144. 

(2)  To  make  danger :  To  hesitate. 

"  I  made  danger  of  it  awhile  at  first." — Jfaitland : 
On  the  Reformation,  p.  17. 

(3)  To  danger :  Dangerously. 

"  I  am  hurt  to  danger."       Skaketp. :  Othello,  ii.  S. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Dangerous. 

"  We  ar  our  ner,  sic  purpos  for  to  talc, 
A  danger  chace  thai  uiycht  vpon  ws  mak." 

Wallace,  viii.  am. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  danger, 
peril,  and  hazard:  "The  idea  of  chance  or 
uncertainty  is  common  to  all  these  terms  ; 
the  two  former  may  sometimes  be  fore- 
seen and  calculated  upon  ;  but  the  latter  is 
purely  contingent.  The  danger  and  peril  are 
applied  to  a  positive  evil ;  the  hazard  may 
simply  respect  the  loss  of  a  good  ;  risks  are 
voluntarily  run  from  the  hope  of  good  :  there 
may  be  many  dangers  included  in  a  hazard; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  hazard  without  some 
danger.  A  general  hazards  a  battle,  in  order 
to  disengage  himself  from  a  difficulty  ;  he  may 
by  this  step  involve  himself  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  honour  or  his  life  ;  but  it 
is  likewise  possible  that  by  his  superior  skill 
he  may  set  both  out  of  all  danger:  we  are 
hourly  exposed  to  dangers  which  no  human 
foresight  can  guard  against,  and  ai  e  frequently 
induced  to  engage  in  enterprises  at  the  hazard 
of  our  lives  and  of  all  that  we  hold  dear. 
Dangers  are  far  and  near,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary ;  they  meet  us  if  we  do  not  go  in 
search  of  them  :  perils  are  always  distant  and 
extraordinary  ;  we  must  go  out  of  our  course 
to  expose  ourselves  to  them  :  in  the  quiet 
walk  of  life,  as  in  the  most  busy  and  .tumul- 
tuous,  it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  be  surrounded 
by  danger ;  he  has  nothing  which  he  is  not 
in  danger  of  losing ;  and  knows  of  nothing 
which  he  ij  not  in  danger  of  suffering  :  the 
mariner  and  the  traveller  who  go  in  search  of 
unknown  countries  put  themselves  in  the  way 
of  undergoing  perils  both  by  sea  and  land." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

danger  signal,  • 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  signal  made  by  one  per- 
son to  another  to  warn  him  of  danger  close  at 
hand. 


"  Wild  horses  and  cattle  do  not.  I  believe,  make  any 
danger-tianttl  .  .  .'—Darwin:  belcent  of  Man  (1871L 
pt.  t.  ch.  iiL.  »oL  L,  p.  74. 

2.  Railway  Engin. :  A  signal,  generally  a 
semaphore  extended  horizontally  by  day  and  a 
red  light  at  night,  to  indicate  to  the  driver  of 
any  train  that  there  is  an  obstruction  or 
obstacle  involving  danger  ahead  of  him,  and 
to  warn  him  to  stop  his  train. 

*dan'-ger,  v.t.  [DANGER,  s.]  To  place  in  a 
position  of  danger,  to  endanger. 

" .  .     whose  quality,  going  on. 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  dungrr  .  .   * 

Skaketp.  :  Antony  4t  Cleopatra,  i.  S. 

*  dan  -gered,  a.    [  Eng.  danger ;  -«rf.  ]    Placed 

in  a  position  of  danger ;  endangered. 

"  With  more  can  our  dangered  fields  defend.* 

Bp.  Hall :  Satirtt,  v.  S. 

*  dan -gar-field,  s.     [So   called  from  one 
Daugerfield,  a  dramatic  bully  of   the  seven* 

.  teenth  century,  whose  sword  and  habit  of 
feigning  to  draw  it  had  become  proverbial  1 
A  sword. 

"  I  shall  answer  yon  by  the  way  of  DangerHetd,' 

gjlaps  his  hand  on  his  sword.1  —  Dryden :  ttarriajej 
la  Mode,  T.  L 

•dan-ger-fnL  a.  [Eng. danger;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  or  involving  great  danger  ;  dangerous. 

•  •  Other  things  leu  danaerful."—  Ward  :  Eng.  Reform- 
ation, ch.  ii.,  p.  172. 

*  dan -ger  ful-ly,  '  daungierfully,  adv. 
[Bug.   dangerful;    -ly.]      Dangerously  ;    in  a 
manner  involving  danger. 

"  Whose  noIles  ye  spirit*  of  Satan  did  more  daungler- 
fultj  posseaw."—  L'Jal :  Luke,  ch.  xi. 

*  dan -ger-le»8,  a.    [Eng.  danger;  -less.]  Fre« 
from  danger  or  risk  ;  without  danger. 

"Burrough  did  therein,  not  dangerlett  preuaile." 

Warner :  Albion  i  Eng.,  bk.  xi..  c.  87. 

dan  ger  ous,  *  daungerous,  *  dann- 
gerouse,  a.  [O.Fr.  iPr.  dangereux.] 

1.  Niggardly,  parsimonious,  sparing. 

"My  wages  ben  full  streyt  and  eke  ful  smale. 
My  lord  to  me  is  hard  and  daungeron*.~ 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  7,008,  7.00*. 

2.  Full  of  or  involving  danger ;  hazardous, 
risky,  unsafe. 

"  That  winding  leads  through  pit*  of  death,  or  else 
Instructs  him  how  to  take  the  dangerout  ford.** 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  1.160,  1,161. 

3.  Producing,  or  likely  to  produce,  dangei 
or  risk. 

"  No.  Cesar  shall  not :  danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  utore  dangeruut  than  he." 

Skakeip.  :  JuUui  Catar.  ii.  1 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dan- 
geroits,  hazardous,  and  perilous: — "It  is  dan- 
gerous for  a  youth  to  act  without  the  advice 
of  his  friends  ;  it  is  perilous  for  a  traveller  to 
explore  the  wilds  of  Africa ;  it  is  hazardous 
for  a  merchant  to  speculate  in  time  of  war  : 
experiments  in  matters  of  policy  or  govern- 
ment are  always  dangerous ;  a  journey  through 
deserts  that  are  infested  with  beasts  of  prey 
is  perilous;  a  military  expedition  conducted 
with  inadequate  means  is  hazardous."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dan  -ger-OU8-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  dangerous ;  •ly.'] 
In  a  dangerous  manner  ;  perilously,  hazard- 
ously. 

"  Oh  !  too  convincing— dangrroittly  dear— 
In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear." 

Byron :  Cortair.  ii.  11, 

t  dan -ger-OUB-ness,  *.  [Eng.  dangerous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  danger- 
ous ;  danger,  risk,  peril. 

"I  shall  not  need  to  mind  yon  of  judging  of  th*> 
aangeromneu  of  diseases,  by  the  nobleness  of  that 
part  affected."— Bogle. 

dan'-gle,  v.i.  &  t.  [Dan.  dangle  =  to  dangle, 
to  bob  ;  dingle  —  to  dangle  or  swing  about ; 
8w.  dial,  dangla  =  to  swing  ;  dingla  —  to  dan- 
gle ;  Icel.  dingla  —  to  dangle.  (Skeat.)] 

A,  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  hang  loosely,  swinging  or  waving 
about. 

"  A  weather-beaten  rag  as  e'er 
From  any  garden  scarecrow  dangled." 

Wordiaortk  :  Alice  /ML 

2.  Fig. :   To  hang  about  one,  to  be  a  con- 
stant follower  or  attendant  upon. 

"  The  presbyteriaus,  and  other  f  ana  ticks  that  dan  git 
after  them,  are  well  inclined  to  pull  down  the  present 
establishment."— Stetft. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  dangle,  to  swing 
about. 

dangle  thorn,  s.  According  to  Xemnich, 
the  Quaking-grass  (Briza  media),  but  the  name 
is  inappropriate,  and  Messrs.  Britten  &  Hol- 
land suspect  an  error  in  the  identification. 


boiL  boy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;  expect,  yenophoa,  exist,     -ing. 
-«lan,  -Uan  =  shan.    -  tic  n,  -sion  =  shua ;  -tion,  -fion  -  zhun.     -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  aous.    -die.  -gle,  &c.  =  del,  gel. 
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danglement— dapedium 


t  dan'-gle-ment,  s.     [Eng.  dangle;  -went.] 
The  act  of  dangling. 

"  The  very  suspension  and  danglement  of  any  pud- 
dings."— Lytton :  Caxtont,  bk.  vii.,  cb.  i. 

dan'-gler,  s.    [Eng.  dangUe) ;  -er.]    One  who 
hangs  about  women  ;  a  woman-hunter. 

"  Gay,  young,  military  sparks,  and  danglen  at  toilets." 
—Burke:  Lett,  to  Jfat.  Auembly. 

d&n'-gling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DANGLE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  state  of  hanging  loosely,  swinging 
or  waving  about. 

2.  The  act  of  swinging  about  or  causing  to 
dangle. 

II.  Fiij. :  The  act  or  habit  of  hanging  about 
women. 


D&n'-I-el  (iel  as  yel),  ».    [Heb. 

(Daniel) ;  '51,  or  'DT  (Dani)  =  ray  judge,  or 
judge  of,  and  bsi  (El)  =  God.  Thus  Daniel 
means  either  God  [is]  my  judge,  or  the  judge 
of  God,  i.e.,  who  does  justice  in  God's  name.] 
Script. :  Three,  if  not  four,  or  even  five, 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

(1)  A  son  of  David,  called  also  Chileab(l 
Chron.  iii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  3). 

(2)  A  very  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet,  who 
was   carried    when  he    was    very  young   to 
Babylon,  iu  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (B.C. 
604),  brought  up  with   other  young  men  for 
the  king's  service,  held  high  office  under  suc- 
cessive kings,  saw  visions,  and  prospered  till 
at  least  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  (Dan.  vi.  28 ; 
Jt.  1).    If  The  Book  of  Daniel.]    His  Babylon- 
ish name,  Belteshazzar,  means  the  Prince  of 
Bel,  or  the  Prince  whom  Bel  favours. 

(3)  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned 
to  Judea  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  2). 

(4)  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Kehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6).      Probably  he  is  the 
same  as  3. 

(5)  One  who  was  held  up  for  admiration  for 
his   righteousness   and   for   his    wisdom    in 
Ezekiel's  time  (Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20 ;  xxviii.  3). 
He  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as  No.  2,  the 
only  shade  of  doubt  arising  from  the  fact 
that  Daniel  the  prophet  was  very  young  at 
that  time.    But  it  rests  on  other  historical 
evidence  that  he  did  actually  rise  to  great 
eminence    at  a  remarkably  early  period  of 
life. 

f  The  Book  of  Daniel : 

Scripture  Canon :  One  of  the  most  important 
prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
nonoured  by  quotations  on  the  part  of  our 
Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  15;  Mark  xiii.  14);  con- 
taining one  of  the  most  remarkable  Messianic 
prophecies  existing  (Dan.  ix.  24—27)  [Seventy 
Weeks},  and  in  symbolic  language,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  subject,  resembling  the  New 
Testament  Apocalypse,  to  which  it  stands  in 
a  certain  relation. 

Daniel  commences  in  Hebrew,  which  goes 
on  to  chapter  ii.,  and  the  middle  of  verse  4,  then 
Aramaean  takes  its  place  to  the  end  of  chapter 
•vii.,  after  which  Hebrew  is  resumed,  continu- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  bootc.  Gesenius  places 
the  Hebrew  of  Daniel  in  the  same  class  with 
that  of  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  1st  Chronicles, 
and  Jonah.  He  deems  it  somewhat  purer 
than  that  of  Ezra,  Nehemiali,  Zechariah  and 
Malachi.  The  Aramaean  is  not  like  that  of 
the  "Targums,"  Translations  or  Paraphrases, 
about  the  commencement  of  tbe  Christian 
era,  but  like  that  of  Ezra.  Startling  as  it 
may  appear,  there  are  what  look  uncommonly 
like  four  Greek  words  written  in  Hebrew 
letters  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15). 

The  Jewish  Church  received  the  Book  of 
Daniel  as  canonical.  They  placed  it,  how- 
ever, not  among  the  other  prophets,  but 
among  the  "  Kethubim  "  (Holy  Writings),  the 
Hagiographa  of  the  Greeks,  between  Esther 
and  Ezra.  The  early  Christian  Church  re- 
garded it  as  inspired,  and  received  it  with 
much  veneration,  as  the  immense  majority  of 
Christians  in  every  Church  do  to  the  present 
day. 

The  date  of  its  composition  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  its  settle- 
ment in  one  direction  or  another  has  a  bear- 
ing on  more  than  chronology.  Porphyry, 
who  in  the  third  century  wrote  a  work  in 
fifteen  books  against  Christianity,  devoted  the 


whole  of  the  twelfth  one  against  Daniel.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  written,  not  by  Daniel 
in  Babylonian  or  Persian  times,  but  by  a  Jew 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  "  and  that  Daniel  did  not  so  much 
predict  future  events  as  narrate  past  ones." 
What  doubtless  operated  with  him  to  produce 
this  view  was  the  fact  that  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  and  especially  ch.  xi.,  are  very  specific 
to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.O.  175 — 
164),  then  they  become  vague,  and  remain  so 
for  the  whole  period  intervening  between  that 
king  and  Messianic  times.  The  English  deist, 
Collins,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  took  the  same  view.  Subsequently 
on  the  ContinentCorrodi,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt, 
Gesenius,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  and  others 
followed  in  the  same  direction,  many  of  them 
impugning  the  correctness  of  the  narrative. 
More  recently  advocates  for  the  late  date  of 
Daniel  have  not  been  wanting  in  England, 
even  within  the  Christian  Church,  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugby  leading  the  way.  Hengstenberg 
and  others  on  the  Continent,  with  Dr.  Pusey, 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  &c.,  have  been  the  able  de- 
fenders of  the  older  view. 

Mr.  Bosanquet,  it  should  be  mentioned,  has 
a  scheme  of  chronology  of  his  own,  by  which 
he  places  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Darius,  whom  he  believes  to  have  been  the 
well-known  Darius  Hystaspes,  in  B.C.  492,  in 
place  of  B.C.  538,  i.e.,  forty-six  years  lower  than 
the  common  view,  and  reduces  the  whole  range 
of  dates  connected  with  the  Jewish  monarchy 
twenty-five  years.  He  also  makes  two  Cyruses, 
and  believes  that  the  conqueror  of  Babylon 
was  the  son,  and  not  the  father  of  Cambyses. 
(See  his  Messiah  the  Prince,  2nded.,  1869,  Pref., 
pp.  11,  12.)  For  the  apocryphal  additions  to 
the  Book  of  Daniel  see  BEL  AND  THE  DEACON, 
also  SUSANNA. 

D&n'-i-el-ite,  s.  &  a.  [Proper  name  Daniel, 
and  sun.  -ite.  ] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  an  order  founded 
in  1876  by  a  life-long  abstainer  and  vegetarian, 
T.  W.  Richardson,  to  bring  about  the  general 
adoption  of  a  non-animal  diet.    The  name  is 
derived  from  the  refusal  of  the  prophet  to 
partake  of  the  "  king's  meat."    (Dan.  i.  8-16.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Danielites. 

Danlell,  prop.  name.  [Prom  John  Frederick 
Daniell,  F.R.S.,  who  received  the  Copley  medal 
from  the  Royal  Society  in  1837  for  this  inven- 
tion ;  he  died  in  1845.] 

Daniell's  battery,  s.  The  double-fluid 
fcattery  invented  by  Daniell.  It  consists  of  a 
jar  of  glass  or  earthenware,  in  which  fits  a  plate 
oT  copper,  bent  into  cylindrical  form.  Within 
the  copper  is  a  porous  cup  containing  the  zinc. 
The  liquids  used  are  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  the  outer  cell,  and  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  inner  cell  or  porous  cup. 
To  the  copper  a  perforated  shelf  or  jacket  is 
often  attached  for  holding  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  so  that  the  solution  may  be  kept  at 
the  point  of  saturation.  (Knight.)  [GALVANIC 

BATTERY.] 

Daniell's  cell,  s.  The  same  as  Daniell's 
battery. 

Daniell's  hygrometer,  s.  A  hygro- 
meter in  which  a  glass  bulb  containing  a 
thermometer  placed  in  ether  is  cooled  by 
evaporation  till  dew  is  deposited. 

Daniell's  pyrometer,  s.  A  pyrometer 
for  measuring  very  high  temperatures  by  the 
expansion  of  a  metallic  rod. 

Dan  -ish,  a.  &  *.    [Eng.  Dan(e);  -ish.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Denmark 
or  the  Danes. 

"Hardecanute  thus  dead,  the  English,  rejoicing  at 
this  unexpected  riddance  from  the  Hanith  yoke,  sent 
over  to  Elfred."— Milton :  Hat.  Eng.,  vi. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  the  Danes. 

Danish  balance,  s.  A  form  of  the 
steelyard,  the  inverse  of  the  Roman  or  Chinese. 
The  weight  and  load  are  suspended  at  the 
respective  ends,  and  the  suspension-loop  is 
shifted  along  the  beam  till  equilibrium  is 
attained.  The  weight  of  the  goods  is  thus  to 
the  weight  of  the  bob  reciprocally  as  their 
respective  distance  from  the  loop.  (Knight.) 

Danish  dog,  «.    [See  DALMATIAN  Doo.] 

*  Dan '-ism  (I),  s.  [Eng.  Dan(e);  -ism.]  An 
idiom  or  peculiarity  of  the  Danish  language. 


t  dan  -ism  (2),  s.  [Gr.  Sawurpia  (daneitma)  «= 
a  loan.  The  lending  of  money  upon  usury. 
(Wharton.) 

Dan' -ite,  s.  [Proper  name  Dan,  and  suff.  -ite.] 
A  member  of  a  band  alleged  to  exist  among 
the  Mormons,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing, 
as  avengers  of  blood,  with  the  "  Gentiles." 
They  are  said  to  have  been  organised  about 
1837.  They  derived  their  name  from  Jacob's 
blessing  to  his  son  Dan  (Gen.  xlix.  17). 

dank,  *  danke,  *  daunkc,  a.  &  s.  [Cog. 
with-Icel.  dokk  =  a  pit,  a  pool ;  dokkr  —  black, 
dark  ;  dogg  =  dew.  (tikeat.)] 

A.  A*  adj.  :    Damp,  moist ;  exhaling  cold 
damp  vapours. 

"Content  to  rear  his  whitened  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  * " 

Scott  :  Marmion,  iii.  (In trod. ). 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Dampness,  moisture,  humidity. 

"  The  rawish  dank  of  clumsy  winter  ramp* 
The  fluent  summer's  vein  ;  .    .    ." 

Mariton :  Antonio  t  MeUida  (ProLIk 

2.  The  sea  ;  water  generally. 

"  Oft  they  quit 

The  dank  and  rising  on  stiff  pinions,  tour 
The  mid  aerial  sky.'       Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  440.44. 

*  dank,  *  dohk,  v.t.    [DANK,  a.]    To  make 
damp  or  moist. 

"  Deowes  donketh  the  dounes."       Lyric  Poemt,  p.  44. 

t  darik  ish,  a.  [Eng.  dank ;  -ish.]  Rather 
dank. 

"  A  dark  and  itnnkiih  vault  at  home." 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Errort.  T.  1. 

*  darik   ish  ness,  s.     [Eng.  dankish;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dankish ;  damp- 
ness. 

Dan'-ne-brog,  s.  [Dan  =  Danish  national 
flag.]  A  Danish  order  of  knighthood  in- 
stituted in  1219,  revived  in  1693,  and  recon- 
stituted in  1808. 

dan-ne-mdr -ite,  s.  [Ger.  dannemorit. 
Named  from  Dannemora  in  Sweden,  where 
there  are  large  iron  mines.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  amphibole.    Dana  calls 
it  iron-manganese  amphibole. 

dan-ner,  v.i.  [DANDER.]  To  saunter,  to 
stroll  about. 


Mayne.  :  SiUer  Gun,  p.  86. 

dan  sense',  s.  [Fr.]  A  female  dancer  on  the 
stage. 

Dans'  ker,  s.  [Dan.  dunsk  =  Danish.]  A 
Dane. 

"...  what  Daniken  are  in  Paris." 

Hhaketp.  :  Hamlet,  it  1. 

'  daut,  «.    [DAUNT.] 

Da-nu'-bl-an,  a.  [Eng.  Danub(e) ; -ian.]  Of 
or  connected  with  the  Danube  ;  bordering  on 
the  Danube. 

da  6ur'-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Daouria,  a 
country  east  of  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  where 
it  occurs  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Afin,.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral,  also  called  Rubellite  (q.v.) 
It  is  a  variety  of  Tourmaline. 

dap,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  dip  (q.v.).]  To  fish 
by  letting  the  bait  fall  gently  into  the  water. 

"He  even  tried  dapping  with  the   natural  fly."— 
Blackmore  :  Alice  Lorraine,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  L 

*  da-pat'-Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  dapaticus,  from 
dapes=  afeasf.]  Sumptuous  in  cheer.  (Bailey.) 

dape,  v.i.    [DAP.] 

dap-ed'-i-dae,  s.fil.  [Mod.  Lat.  dapedium, 
and  suff.  -idue.] 

Palceont. :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification 
the  ninth  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a 
sub-order  of  Ganoidean  fishes,  (fro/.  Owen: 
Palceont.,  ed.  1860.)  The  tail  fin  is  slightly 
heterocercal ;  scales  interlocked  by  pegs  and 
sockets ;  back  teeth  obtuse. 

dap  cd  i  urn,  dap  cd  i  us,  s.  [Gr. 
SairiSiov  (dapidioii),  dimin.  from  Sdnt&ov 
(dapedon)  =  the  floor  of  a  chamber.  ] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  belonging 
to  the  family  Dapedidse  (q.v.).  They  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  Lias.  The  arrangement  of  the  scales 
resembles  a  tesselated  pavement.  It  is  com- 
pressed and  deep-bodied  ;  front  teeth  typically 
notched  or  bifurcate.  The  body  tapers  greatly 
towards  the  tail,  which  terminates  in  two 
equal  lobes. 


•ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce=  i.    ey  -  a.    qu  -  kw. 


daphnads— dare 


d&ph'-nads,  s.pl.  [ Eng. diijihn(e),  and  suff. -ad .] 
Bot. :  Lindley's  English  name  for  the  Thy- 
melseaceae. 

daph'-nal,  a.  &  s.     [Lat,  daphn(e)  =  a  laurel- 
tree  or  bay- tree,  and  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As   adj. :     Pertaining    to    the    genus 
Daphne  or  the  order  Thymelseaceie. 

B,  As  substantive : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  plant  of  the  order  Thymelseaceae. 

(2)  PI. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  alliance  in- 
cluding the  Daphnads  and  Laurels. 

"  Natural    order    of    baphnatt."  —  Lindley :    Teg. 
Kingd.  (3rd  ed.),  p.  529. 
U  Daphnal  Alliance:  [DAPHXALE.S.] 

daph-na'-les,  >•  /-'.    [PL  of  Mod.  Lat  daph- 
•nails  =  daphnal  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  Dapbnal  Alliance.  An  alliance 
of  perigynous  Exogens.  The  flowers  are 
monochlamydeous,  the  carpel  solitary,  an 
amygdaloid  embryo  without  albumen.  Lindley 
includes  under  it  Thymelaeaceae,  Proteaceae, 
Lauraceae,  and  Cassythaceas. 

Daph  ne,  s.    [Lat.  daphne ;  Gr.  oa<J>n}  (daphne) 
=  the  laurel,  or  rather  the  bay- tree.] 

1.  Anc.  Myth.  :    One    of  the   nymphs    of 
Diana,  who  was  said  to  have  been  turned  into 
a  laurel-tree. 

2.  Astron.  :     An    asteroid,    the   forty-first 
found.    It  was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt  on 
March  22,  1856. 

3.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Thymelaeacese   (q.v.).      Orifice  of  the  calyx 
without  appendages,    stamens   eight  to  ten, 
enclosed  within  the   calyx,    stigma   simple, 
fruit    succulent.       Daphiie    Laureola   is    the 
Spurge  Laurel.  It  is  an  evergreen .  D.  mezereum 
has  deciduous  leaves  and  very  fragrant  flowers. 
They  are  all  found  in  the  temperate  districts 
of  Asia  and  Europe.    The  bark  of  the  root, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  branches,  of  D.  meze- 
reon  is  used  in  decoction  as  a  diaphoretic  in 
cutaneous  and  syphilitic  affections.    In  large 
doses  it  is  an  irritant  poison,  causing  hyper- 
catharsis.    Used  externally  it  acts  as  a  vesi- 
cant.    It  contains  a  ventral  crystalline  prin- 
ciple, called  Daphnein  (q.v.).    The  fruit  is 
poisonous.     The   barks  of    D.    gnidium,    D. 
aJpina,  D.  Cneorum,  D.  pontica  and  D.  Laureola 
have  similar  properties.     The  berries  of  the 
last  are  poisonous  to  all  animals  except  birds. 
The  inner  bark  of  D.  Lagetta,  when  cut  into 
thin  pieces  after  maceration,  assumes  a  beauti- 
ful net-like  appearance,  whence  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Lace-bark.    (Balfour,  &c.) 

daph'  nS-88,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  &c.  daphn(e) ;  Lat. 
adj.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -tos.] 

Sot. :  A  section  of  the  order  of  Thyme- 
laeaceae with  hermaphrodite  or  rarely  uni- 
sexual flowers,  and  plano-convex  cotyledons. 

daph'-nem,  s.    [DAPHNIN.] 

daph  -ne  tin,  *.    [Mod.  Lat.  daphne ;  t  con- 
nective ;  Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of 
Daphniu  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  small  needle-shaped  monoclinic 
prisms,  having  a  strong  refracting  power, 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol, 
melting  at  220°.  Nitric  acid  colours  it  red  ; 
ferric  chloride  gives  a  green  colour,  which  is 
destroyed  by  the  addition  of  acid.  Daphnetin 
reduces  in  the  cold  an  alkaline  cupric  solution. 
It  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  plumbic 
acetate. 

daph  nl-a,  s.    [Or.  OO^XTI  (daphne)  ;  Lat.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -to.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  order 
Cladocera,  family  Daphniadae.  Seven  British 
species  are  recognised ;  most  of  them  common. 
Daphnia  pulex  is  the  Common  Water-flea.  The 
bead  is  large,  rounded  above  and  in  front ; 
superior  antennae  very  small :  the  head  pro- 
duced into  a  more  or  less  prominent  beak ; 
eye  spherical,  with  about  twenty  lenses  ;  jaws 
composed  of  a  strong  body  ending  in  four 
horny  spines,  three  of  which  curve  inward. 
The  antennae  act  as  oars,  by  which  the  animals 
project  themselves  by  a  series  of  jerks  through 
the  water.  They  are  frequently  very  numerous 
in  ponds  and  ditches,  which  thejr  often  colour, 
especially  when  the  water  is  stagnant,  with  an 
appearance  of  blood.  D.  pulex  is  a  favourite 
and  interesting  microscopic  object. 

daph  m  -a  dae,  daph  m  I  dae  s.  pi.  [Lat 
aap7inia(q.v.),  and  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idVe.] 


Zool.  :  A  family  of  Cladocerous  Entomos- 
traca. The  head  protrudes  beyond  the  shell. 

daph'-nin,  daph  -nine,  s.  [Fr.  daphnine.] 
Chem.  :  A  crystalline  glucoside  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  Daphne  alpina  and  D.  meze- 
reum. The  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  is  ex- 
hausted with  water,  the  solution  precipitated 
by  plumbic  acetate,  the  precipitate  washed 
with  water,  and  decomposed  by  HjjS,  the  fil- 
trate evaporated  to  dryness  and  crystallized 
out  of  alcohol.  Daphnin  forms  colourless 
transparent  prisms,  CisHi6O9+2H2O,  and  is 
isomeric  with  Aesculin.  It  melts  at  200°,  and 
then  decomposes,  yielding  Daphnetin.  Heated 
with  aqueous  acids  it  yields  Daphnetin  and 
glucose.  Ferric  chloride  (neutral)  gives  a 
bluish  colour  with  Daphnin. 

da  pi   cho,  da  pi  -co,  s.     [For  etymology 
see  definition.]  " 

Comm.  :  The  South  American  name  of  the 
dirty  white  spongy  caoutchouc  which  exudes 
from  the  roots  of  Siphonia  elastica.  It  is 
blackened  over  an  open  fire,  and  used  for 
making  stoppers.  It  is  also  called  Zaspis. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  305.) 

*  dap'-I-fer,  *.      [Lat.,  from  dapes  =  a  feast, 
andyfero=to  bear,  to  carry.]    One  who  earned 
the  meat  to  the  table  :  a  steward  ;  afterwards 
the  chief  steward  or  bailiff  of  any  honour  or 
manor. 

"Thou  art  all  for  Inland  iih  meat,  and  outlandish 
§awces  ;  tbou  art  the  dapifer  to  thy  palate,  or  the  cup- 
bearer to  thy  appetite.  —Reeve:  God"  $  Pica  for  f/iiie- 

reh,  1657. 

dap  -per,    *  daper,    *  dapyr,  a.     (Put. 

dapper  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  taphar  ;  Ger.  tajifer  = 
valiant,  courageous.  Trench  attributes  the 
degeneracy  in  meaning  of  this  word  in  English 
to  the  depression  of  the  Saxons  after  their 
conquest  by  the  Romans.]  Spruce,  smart, 
brisk,  active,  neat. 

"  Dapyr  or  praty.  Elegant."  —  Prompt.  Pane. 
U  A  contemporary  of  Spenser's,  who  wrote 
a  glossary  on  the  poet's  Shepherd's  Calendar 
for  the  exposition  of  old  words,  includes 
"dapper"  among  them,  but  it  has  since 
thoroughly  revived. 

and  dimin. 
fellow. 

dap  '-pie,  a.  &  s.    [Icel.  depill  =  a  spot.    Cog. 
with  Eng.  dip  and  dimple.    (Skeat.)] 

A.  As   adj.  :     Spotted  ;     variegated    with 
shades  or  spots  of  different  colours. 

U  Used  in  composition  with  the  name  of  a 
colour  to  express  that  that  colour  is  variegated 
with  spots  of  another  colour  ;  as,  Dapple-bay, 
dapple-gray. 

"  O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-gray  iteed. 
Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  La*  Minitrel.  i.  84. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
*  1.  A  spot,  a  mark. 

"  As  many  eyes  upon  his  body,  as  my  gray  mare  hath 
dapplet."—  Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ti,  p.  27L 

2.  A  dappled  or  spotted  horse. 

"  Be  it  Dapple  i  bray, 
Or  be  it  not,  or  be  it  whose  it  may." 

Courprr:  The  Neediest  Alarm. 

*  dap'  -pie,  v.t.     [DAPPLE,  «.]     To  spot,  to 

streak,  to  variegate  with  spots  or  shades  of 
colour. 

"  Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey." 

Hhaketfj.  :  Much  Ado  about  Xothing,  Y.  3. 

dap   pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAPPLE,  t\] 

*  dap'-pllng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DAPPLE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :    The    act   of  marking   with 
dapples  or  spots. 

t  dap'-ster,  s.     [DABSTER.]      An  expert,   a 
dab,  a  dabster. 

"...  a  daptter,  thorough-skilled,  ready-handed."— 
Barnet  :  Marly  England  *  the  Saxon  Enflith  (18*8), 
p.  126. 

dap'-tus,  s.     [Gr.  oavrw  (dapto)  =  to  devour, 
to  feed  on.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Harpalidae. 

*  dar,  v.    [DARE.] 

dar,  dart,  s.    The  Dace  (q.v.). 

"  Hie  capita,  a  dar."—  Wright  :  Tol  of  Vocab..  p.  1U. 

da-rap'-ti,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 


dap 


p  -per-ling,  ».    [Eng.  dapper, 
ff.  -ling.]    A  dandiprat,  a  little 


Logic:  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of 
syllogisms  in  the  third  figure,  in  which  the 
Middle  Term  is  the  Subject  of  both  premisses. 
Taking  X  to  represent  the  Major  Term,  Y  the 
Minor,  and  Z  the  Middle,  the  scheme  of  this 

Z  X 
figure  is  —    Z  Y    and  a  syllogism  in  dArAptl 

would  stand  thus':—  All  Z  is  X  ;  all  Z  is  Y,  .'. 
some  Y  is  X  ;  that  is,  from  two  Universal 
Affirmatives  (A)  we  arrive  at  a  Particular  Con- 
clusion (I).  This  mode  is  valid,  but  useless,  in 
the  first  figure,  but  may  be  employed  in  the 
fourth.  [Looic,  SYLLOGISM.] 

dar-b5t-tle,  s.     [Eng.  dark  =  dark  (?),  and 
bottle.]    A  plant,  Centaurea  nigra. 


-bjf,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Sing.  (Plastering):   A  float-tool  used  by 

flasterers  in  working  on  ceilings  especially. 
t  is  3}  feet  long  and  7  inches  wide,  with  two 
handles  on  the  back  by  which  it  is  manipu- 
lated.    (Knight.) 

2.  PI.  :  Handcuffs.    (Slang.) 

Dar  -by-ites,  *.  [From  Mr.  Darby,  see  def.) 
C*.  Hist.  :  The  followers  of  Mr.  Darby,  a 
very  prominent  personage  among  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  their 
founder.  A  schism  taking  place  among  the 
brethren,  Mr.  Darby,  with  others,  seceded 
from  those  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly 
associated.  The  name  Darbyites  has  never 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
themselves. 

*  darxje,  s.    The  Dace  (q.v.). 

"  Roche,  darce,  makerelle.  "—Babeei  Book,  p.  1M. 

*  dard,  s.     [Fr.  =  a  dart.]    A  spout,  a  small 
aperture. 

"  Through  the  spike*  of  the  trident  are  made  three 
dardt  or  spout*."—  Dr.  Barrii  :  Deter,  of  the  Palace  at 
Loo  (1S99),  p.  ill. 

dare  (1),  *  dar,  *  dear,  *  dur,  *  dur- 
ren,  *  der  (pret.  *  dorst,  *  dorste,  *  durste, 
*  dore,  dared,  durst;  pa.  par.  dared),  v.i.  &  t. 
[A.S.  ic  dear  =  1  dare  ;  pret.  ic  dorste  =  I 
dared,  we  durston  =  we  dared  or  durst  ;  intin. 
durran  =  to  dare  ;  Goth,  dars  =  I  dare, 
daursta  =  I  durst,  daurstun  =  to  dare  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  tar  =  I  dare,  torsta  =  I  dared,  turran  = 
to  dare.  Cogu.  with  Gr.  0«p<rw  (tharsff)  =  to 
be  bold,  Opaave.  (thrasus)  =  bold,  daring. 
(Skeat.)-] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  venture,  to  have  courage  or  strength 
of  mind  for  any  act  or  purpose  ;  to  be  bold  or 
adventurous  enough. 

"  Therfore  dur  not  the  marchauntes  passen  then." 
MaundevUle,  p.  171. 

2.  To  be  able,  to  have  reason  or  grounds 
for  doing  anything  ;   as,  I  dare  say,   I  dar* 
assure  you. 

"...  my  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  i*  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  rill.,  ill  & 

3.  To  be  willing  or  ready  to  do  any  act 

"...    I  dare  be  bound  again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  t'enice,  T.  L 

B.  Transitive: 

L  To  venture  on,  to  attempt,  to  risk. 

"  What  man  dare.  I  dare." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  Ui.  I 
"  And.  sure  of  glory,  dare  immortal  deeds.* 

Pope  :  Homer  i  lUad,  xi.  174. 

2.  To  challenge,  to  defy. 

"  Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dart 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  anus." 

Shaketp.  :  \  Hen.  IT.,  T.  I 

*  3.  To  terrify,  to  daunt. 

"  Those  mad  mischiefs 
Would  dare  a  woman." 

Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  Ufaitfi  Tragedy.  IT.  t. 

IT  In  the  transitive  uses  the  form  dared  only 
is  used  for  the  past  tense. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  Jare  and  to 
brave  see  BRAVE,  v. 

dare-devil,  s.  tt  a. 

1.  As  subst.  :  One  who  fears  nothing,  but  is 
ready  for  any  enterprise. 

"  I  deem  myself  a  dare-denl  in  rhyme*."—  Woolcat  t 
Peter  Pindar,  p.  189. 

2.  -4s  adj.  :  Fearing  nothing  ;  reckless. 

'dare  (2),  *daare,  "dear,  -daryn,  v.i. 
&  t.  [Cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  tarnjan  =  tarhn- 
jan  ;  A.S.  dernan  =  to  lie  hid,  dearc,  deore  ^ 
dark,  hidden.  (Mattner.)] 


boil,  bc^ ;  pollt,  jofrl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect.  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =  L 
-«&n,  -tian  =  sh  an.     -  tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -Uous,  -sious  =  ah  us.    -Me,  -die,  Ac.  =  bfl.  4eL 
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dare — dark 


A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lie  hid,  to  hide,  to  keep  out  of  sight. 


"  Daryn,  or  drowpyn,  or  prively  to  be  hydile.  Latilo, 
lateo."— Prompt.  Pare. 

2.  To  droop,  to  be  frightened,  to  tremble. 

"The  kynge  daret  for  dowte.  dye  as  he  scholde." 
Jforte  Arthure,  3,226 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  be  hidden  or  concealed  from ;  to  es- 
cape notice  of. 


2.  To  catch  birds,  especially  larks,  by  caus- 
ing them  to  crouch  and  hide,  by  means  of  a 
mirror  or  mirrors  fixed  on  scarlet  cloth,  or  of 
a  hawk  either  carried  on  the  wrist  or  kept 
hovering  over  the  spot  where  the  birds  lie. 
A  similar  practice  is  even  now  sometimes 
followed  with  a  kite,  cut  in  shape  of  a  hawk, 
and  kept  steady  over  the  birds. 

"  They  doe  BO  insult  over,  and  resl.aia  them,  never 
Hoby  BO  dared  a  larke."—  Burton  :  Anat.  Melancholy, 
p.  654. 

•dare  (3),  v.i.  [A.S.  thurjan;  Icel.  thurfa; 
Goth,  ttiaurban  ;  O.H.  Ger.  durfan  =  to  have 
need.]  To  want,  to  have  need. 

"  Ne  dar  be  Mche  uon  other  leche." 

Ctutell  of  Lout,  7SS. 

*  dare  (1),  s.    [Fr.  dard  =  a  dart.]    The  dace. 
•dare  (2),  ».    [DARE  (1),  v.] 

1.  Boldness,  daring,  dash. 

"  It  lends  a  lustre  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise." 

tjhaketp.  :  1  Henry  IY.,  IT.  L 

2.  A  challenge,  a  defiance. 

"Sextos  PompeluB 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caesar." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  L  2. 

•dare,  a.    [DARE  (2),  v.]    Stupid,  dull. 

"Drowpaneaud  dare."  —  Houlatc,  1.  IS 

-dare'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dare;  -futtj).']  Full  of 
defiance. 

"  We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

t  dar'-er,  ».  [Eng.  dare  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  A  chal- 
lenger ;  one  who  dares  or  denes. 

"  Don  Michael,  Leon  ;  another  darer  come." 

Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  Rule  a  Wife,  iii.  (. 

"darf,  a.    [DEBF.] 

darg,  dargue,  »  dark,  s.  [A  corruption  of 
dawerk  =  daywork.] 

1.  A  day's  work. 

"  I  canna  gang  in—  I  have  a  lang  day's  darg  afore 
OM."—  Scott  :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  The  quantity  of  work  done  in  a  day. 

"...  the  men.  even  at  the  reduced  rates,  are  making 
better  wages  now  than  they  obtained  when  rates  were 
SO  to  80  per  cent,  higher  with  the  restricted  darg."— 
Colliery  OuarJian,  Nov.  5,  1880. 


*  darg-day  s,  *.  pi.  Cottars  were  formerly 
bound  to  give  the  labour  of  a  certain  number 
of  days  to  the  superior,  in  lieu  of  rent,  which 
were  called  "  darg-days  "  —  i.e.,  days  of  work. 

darg,  v.t.    [DARO,  ».]    To  be  employed   on 
day-work  or  by  the  day. 


s.     [Eng.    darg;   -er.}     One    who 
works  by  the  day. 

d&r'-ic.  *  darick.  *.  [Gr.  Sap«i<c6«  (dareikos), 
prob.  from  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  either,  as 
Herodotus  states,  Darius  Hystaspes,  or,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  an  earlier  monarch.] 

Numit.  :  A  gold  coin  current  in  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  It  was  of  the  value  of  abqut 
£1  Is.  10d.,  and  weighed  about  130  gr.  On 
the  obverse  is  the  figure  of  a  crowned  archer 
kneeling  with  a  bow  and  long  javelin,  on  the 
reverie  a  rude  indentation.  There  is  no  in- 
scription. Darics  are  mentioned  in  Xenophon's 
Anabaiis,  so  they  would  be  in  circulation 
about  400  B.C.  They  are  also  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  adarkonim  in  some  of  the 
later  Old  Testament  books,  viz.,  in  1  Chron. 
ndx.  7  and  Ezra  viii.  27. 

"  He  repaired  at  the  length  unto  Cimon.  and  brought 
him  home  to  his  own  door  two  bowls,  the  one  full  of 
darifkt  of  gold,  and  the  other  full  of  daricki  of  silver 
which  b»  pieces  of  money  so  called,  because  that  the 
name  of  Darius  was  written  upon  them."—  North  : 
Plutarch,  p.  41*. 

dar-I-i',  i.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic  :  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syl- 
logisms in  th«  first  figure,  in  which  the  Middle 
Term  is  made  the  subject  of  the  Major  and  the 
predicate  of  the  Minor  premiss.  By  this  mode 


we  arrive  at  a  Particular  Conclusion  from  a 
Universal  and  a  Particular  premiss,  e.g.,  (A) 
All  men  are  mortal.  (I.)  John  is  a  man.  (I.) 
Therefore  John  is  mortal.  [Lome,  SYLLOGISM.] 

dar'- ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DARE  (1),  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :   In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  a  good  sense  :  Bold,  brave,  courageous, 
fearless,  stout,  hardy. 

"  The  gate,  judge  if  the  echoes  rung  ! 
Onward  his  daring  course  he  bore." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triennain,  iii.  2S. 

2.  In  a  bad  or  depreciatory  sense :  Presump- 
tuous, audacious. 

"  Weak,  daring  creatures  ! " 

Pope :  Homer't  Odyttey,  xlii.  169 

C.  .4s  substantive : 

1.  In    a   good   sense:    Boldness,    bravery, 
courage,  stoutness. 

"Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unhop'd  sur,cess." 
Dryden :  Virgil ;  ^Sneid,  v.  282. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense:  Presumption,  audacity, 
hardihood. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  daring 
and  bold:  "  These  terms  may  be  both  taken 
in  a  bad  sense,  but  daring  much  oltener  than 
bold;  in  either  case  daring  expresses  more 
than  bold :  he  who  is  daring  provokes  resist- 
ance and  courts  danger  ;  but  the  bold  man  is 
contented  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered 
to  him  :  a  man  may  be  bold  in  the  use  of 
words  only  ;  he  must  be  daring  in  actions  : 
he  is  bold  in  the  defence  of  truth  ;  he  is  daring 
in  military  enterprise."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  daring-hardy,   a.      Audacious,    pre- 
sumptuous. 

"  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold 
Or  daring-hardy  as  to  touch  the  lists." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  i.  8. 

»  dar'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DARE  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  --Is  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  catch- 
ing birds  by  means  of  a  mirror  or  a  hawk. 

*  daring-glass,  s.     A  mirror  used  to 
dare  larks  ;  hence,  any  fascination. 

".  .  .  daring-glatiei  or  decoyes  to  bring  men  into 
the  snares."— Gauden :  Tean  of  the  Church,  p.  197. 

dar'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  daring  (1) ;  -ly.} 

1.  Bravely,  courageously,  fearlessly. 

"  Your  brother,  flr'd  with  his  success. 
Too  daringly  upon  the  foe  did  press." 

Halifax. 

2.  Audaciously,  presumptuously. 

"Some  of  the  great  principles  of  religion  are  every 
day  openly  and  daringly  attacked  from  the  press."— 
Atterbury. 

*dar   ihg-ncss,   s.     [Eng.    daring;    -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  daring ;  boldness,  daring. 

"  All  the  deep  daringnf.it  of  thought  and  deed 
With  which  the  Dives  have  gifted  him." 

Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorauan. 

dark,  *darck,   •  dcrk,    *  derke,   '  dcrc, 

•  deork,  'dirk,  •  dlrke,  *  dorke,  *  dork, 

*  durke,  a.,  s.,  &  adv.    [A.S.  deorc.} 
A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Destitute  of  or  without  light.    (Opposed 
to  light.) 

2.  Approaching  to  black,  dull.     (Opposed 
to  bright  or  light  coloured.) 

"In  Muscovy  the  generality  of  the  people  are  more 
inclined  to  have  dark  coloured  hair  than  flaxen,"— 
Boyle. 

3.  Of  a  brownish  colour.    (Opposed  to  fair.) 

"Their  complexion  is  rather  darker  than  that  of 
the  Otaheiteans."— Cook :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii 

4.  Opaque.    (Opposed  to  transparent.) 

5.  Shaded,  gloomy. 

"  No  !  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Loch.'iber's  boundless  range." 

Scott :  liarmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 
IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Deprived  of  light— i.e.,  of  sight ;  blind. 

"The  eyen  of  Ysrael  weren  derke  for  greet  eelde."— 
Wyclfre  :  Gen.  xlviii.  10. 

2.  Not  enlightened  by  knowledge  ;  ignorant, 
untaught. 

"  The  age  wherein  he  liv'd  was  dark  ;  but  he 
Could  not  want  sight,  who  taught  the  world  to  see." 
/tniham  :  Progreu  vf  Learning,  68,  64. 

3.  Obscure,  ambiguous,  mysterious  ;   hard 
to  explain  or  understand. 

"  But  what  have  been  thy  answers,  what  but  dark, 
Ambiguous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding." 

Milton  :  P.  R.,  i.  434,  416. 

i.  Hidden,  concealed,  not  open. 


5.  Morally  black,  wicked,  atrocious. 

" The  dedes  whiche  are  inward  derke* 

(lower,  1.  O. 

*  6.  Gloomy,  cheerless. 

"  All  men  of  dark  tempers,  according  to  their  degree 
of  melancholy  or  enthusiasm,  may  find  convents  fitted 
to  their  humours."— Additon :  On  Italy. 

7.  Unfavourable,  disheartening,  discourag- 
ing, dismal. 

*  8.  Reticent,  secret,  not  open. 

"  The  dark  unrelenting  Tiberius  .  .  ."—Gibbon, 

9.  Applied,  in  racing  slang,  to  a  horse 
which  has  never  appeared  in  public. 

"  This  dark  brother  to  Reveller  had  been  almost  lost 
sight  of."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  20,  1882. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally  ; 

I.  Darkness,  obscurity,  absence   of  light; 
night  time. 

"  When  it  dreew  to  the  derk  and  the  dale  slaked." 
Alitaunder:  Fragment,  714. 

*  2.  A  dark  spot,  or  part. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  moral  or  intellectual 
enlightenment ;  ignorance. 

"  Till  we  ourselves  perceive  by  our  own  understand- 
ings, we  are  as  much  in  the  dark,  and  as  void  of  know- 
ledge, as  before."— Locke. 

2.  A  state  of  obscurity  ;  the  background. 

"  All  he  says  of  himself  is,  that  he  is  an  obacure  per- 
son ;  one,  I  suppose  he  means,  that  is  in  the  dark."— 
Atterbury. 

3.  Secrecy,  privacy. 

*  C,  As  adv. :  In  the  dark,  without  light. 

"  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Thau  without  caudle  may  go  dark  to  bed." 

Shaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It.  Iii.  S. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dark, 
obscure,  dim,  and  mysterious:  "Darkness  ex- 
presses more  than  obscurity :  the  former  de- 
notes the  total  privation  of  light ;  the  latter 
only  the  diminution  of  light.  Dark  is  opposed 
to  light :  obscure  to  bright.  Darkness  may  be 
used  either  in  the  natural  or  moral  sense ; 
obscurity  only  in  the  moral  sense  ;  in  this  case 
the  former  conveys  a  more  unfavourable  idea 
than  the  latter  ;  darkness  serves  to  cover  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  hidden  ;  obscurity  inter- 
cepts our  view  of  that  which  we  would  wish 
to  see ;  the  former  is  the  consequence  of  de- 
sign ;  the  latter  of  neglect  or  accident :  the 
letter  sent  by  the  conspirator  in  the  gunpowder 
plot  to  his.  friend  was  dark;  all  passages  in 
ancient  writers  which  allude  to  circumstances 
no  longer  known  must  necessarily  be  obscure  ; 
a  corner  miay  be  said  to  be  dark  or  obscure, 
but  the  former  is  used  literally  and  the  latter 
figuratively :  the  owl  is  obliged,  from  the 
weakness  of  its  visual  organs,  to  seek  the 
darkest  corners  in  the  day-time ;  men  of  dis- 
torted minds  often  seek  obscure  corners,  only 
from  disappointed  ambition.  Dim  expresses 
a  degree  of  darkness,  but  it  is  employed  more 
in  relation  to  the  person  seeing  than  to  the 
object  seen.  The  eyes  are  said  to  grow  dim, 
or  the  sight  dim.  The  light  is  said  to  be  dim, 
by  which  things  are  but  dimly  seen.  Mysterious 
denotes  a  species  of  the  dark,  in  relation  to 
the  actions  of  men  ;  where  a  veil  is  intention- 
ally thrown  over  any  object  so  as  to  render  it 
as  incomprehensible  as  that  which  is  sacred. 
Dark  is  an  epithet  taken  always  in  the  bad 
sense,  but  mysterious  is  always  in  an  indifferent 
sense.  We  are  told  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
that  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  be- 
cause their  deeds  are  evil.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  dark  in  the  ways  of  men,  is  naturally 
presumed  to  be  evil ;  but  things  may  be  mys- 
terious in  the  events  of  human  life,  without 
the  express  intention  of  an  individual  to 
render  them  so.  The  speeches  of  an  assassin 
and  conspirator  will  be  dark:  any  intricate 
affair  which  involves  the  characters  and  con- 
duct of  men  may  be  mysterious."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

H  Dark  is  used  largely  in  composition  with 
the  names  of  colours,  to  express  the  deepness 
of  shade  of  the  colour :  as  dark-blue,  dark- 
brown,  dark-grey,  dark-red,  &c.  Obvious  com- 
pounds are  :  Dark-browed  (Scott),  dark-coloured, 
dark-haired,  dark-skinned. 

dark  ages,  s.  pi.  An  epithet  frequently 
applied  to  the  middle  ages,  when  exaggerated 
views  were  entertained  as  to  the  amount  of 
ignorance  then  existing.  Hallam  makes  it  to 
span  a  little  more  than  1000  years,  commencing 
with  the  invasion  of  France  by  Clovis,  A.D. 
486,  to  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII. 
in  1495. 


fete,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore.  wplf.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite.  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dark— darlingtonla 
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dark-box,  .«.  A  closed  chamber  in  which 
an  electric  light  is  placed,  in  order  that  experi- 
ments may  be  deprived  of  all  light  except  the 
beams  issuing  at  the  lens.  (Knight.) 

dark-chamber,  s.    [CAMERA  OBSCURA.] 

dark-drift,  s. 

if  in. :  A  small  opening  in  the  lead-mines  of 
the  Richmond  district. 

dark-eyed,  a. 

I.  Lit. :  Having  dark  or  black  eyee. 
*2.  Fig. :  Dark. 

"...  dark-eyed  night."       Shaketp.  :  Lear,  it. 1. 

dark-ftinged,  a.    Having  dark  lashes 

"  Slow  the  dark-fringed  eyelids  fall, 
Curtaining  each  azure  ball." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermaln.  11.  27. 

dark-glancing,  a.    Having  dark  eyes. 

"  With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  \.  59. 

dark-glasses,  s.pl.  Shades  fitted  to 
optical  refleeting-instruments  to  intercept  the 
sun's  rays. 

dark-horse,  s.  [DARK,  A.  II.  9.]  Also 
used  of  any  competitor  in  a  contest  of  any 
kind,  about  whose  abilities  or  prowess 
nothing  is  certainly  known. 

*  dark-house,  s.    A  place  of  confinement 
for  lunatics,  a  mad-house. 

"  Love  la  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  yon,  deserves 
as  well  a  dark-Howie  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do.'  — 
Shakesp.  :  At  You.  Like  It,  ill.  2. 

*  dark  land,  s.    An  allegorical  expression 
for  the  country  of  ignorance.    (Bunyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress.) 

dark-lantern,  s.  A  lantern  having  a 
circular  shade,  which  may«be  used  to  close 
the  aperture  and  hide  the  light. 

dark-lines,  s.  pi.    [SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.] 

dark-minded,  a.  Having  a  traitorous 
or  depraved  mind. 

dark-red  silver. 

If  in.  :  The  same  as  PYRAEOITE  (q.v.y 

dark-rolling,  a.    Rolling  darkly. 

"  Path  of  the  Dane  to  fame  and  might  I 
Dark-rolling  wave ! " 
Longfellow :  TrantlaHon  ;  King  Christian. 

dark-slide,  s. 

Phot.  :  The  holder  for  the  sensitized  plate. 
[PLATE-HOLDER.] 

dark-souled,  a.  Having  a  depraved 
spirit. 

dark- veiled,  a.  Closely  or  darkly  veiled  ; 
hidden,  concealed. 

"  Dark-veil  d  Cotytto  1 "  Milton  :  Comut,  129. 

dark-well,  s.  A  cell  elevated  beneath  a 
transparent  object  in  a  microscope,  to  form 
an  opaque  background  when  the  said  object 
is  to  be  viewed  as  illuminated  by  light  from 
above. 

dark-working,  a.  Working  or  acting 
secretly  ;  not  openly. 

"  Durk-working  sorcerers,  that  change  the  mind." 
Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Srrort,  i.  S. 

•  dark,    *  darke,    *  derke,    -  dcrkcn, 
*  dirk,  v  t.  &  t.     [A.S.  dearcian.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  make  dark,  to  darken. 
"  The  nightes  chaunce 
Hath  derktxl  all  the  brighte  sonne." 

Oower.-lil.ao7. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  obscure,  to  hide. 

"  Our  felth  was  dirked." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  188. 

4.  To  disfigure. 

"  This  so  darki 
In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks." 

Shaketp  •  Peril-let,  i  v.  (IntTod.). 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  become  dark. 

"  The  wind  aros,  the  wether  darken." 

Cower  :  111.  »5. 

2.  To  hide,  to  lie  hid. 

"  Al  that  day  in  that  den  they  darktd." 

WOtiam  of  Paterae,  2,851. 

*darke'-l5ng,  adv.    [DARKLING.] 

"Such  as  for  pouertte  be  not  able  to  go  to  that 
charges  are  in  the  night  darkelong.  without  all  pompe 
and  ceremonies  buried  1n  a  dunghill."  —  Backluyt : 
Voyage*,  vol.  ii..  pt  it,  p.  8«. 


dark' -en,  *  darken,  *  dyrkyn,  v.i.  &  t. 

[Eng.  dark;  -en.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

•  1.  To  lie  hid,  to  conceal  oneself,  to  hide. 

"  AUe  dyrkyns  the  dere  in  the  dyin  scoghes." 

Anrars  of  Arthur,  V. 

2.  To  become  dark  or  darker. 

"  A»  one  who,  walking  in  the  twilight  gloom, 
Hears  round  about  him  voices  as  it  darkent," 
Longfellow:  Dedication. 

B.  Transitive: 
I  Literally : 

1.  To  make  dark  or  darker;  to  deprive  of 
light. 

"But  in  those  days,  after  that  tribulation,  the  sun 
shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her 
light"— Mark  xiii.  24. 

'2.  To  cover  so  as  to  make  dark,  to  obscure. 
"  They  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  so  that 
the  land  was  darkened."— Bxod,  x.  15. 

*IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  obscure,  to  cloud,  to  make  dark  or 
obscure. 

"  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge  t  "—Job  xxxviii.  2. 

2.  To  perplex,  to  cloud,  to  dim. 

"  Such  was  his  wisdom,  that  his  confidence  did 
seldom  darken  his  foresight,  especially  In  things  near 

3.  To  foul,  to  sully,  to  disgrace. 

"  Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  subjects  light!" 
Shaketii. :  Sonnelt,  100. 

4.  To  make  gloomy  or  cheerless. 

"  What  cloud  soeuer  hath  darkened  my  present  lot." 
—Speed:  The  Romant,  bk.  vi..  ch.  vi.,  §  15. 

dark  -ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DARKEN,  v.] 

dark-en-er,   *.      [Eng.  darken;  -er.]     One 
who  or  that  which  darkens.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

".  .  .  it  is  a  pernicious  evil,  the  darkener  of  man's 
life,  the  disturber  of  his  reason,  and  common  con- 
founder  of  truth." — B.  Jonton :  Ditcoveriet. 

dark -en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DARKEN,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  dark  or 
darker. 

2.  The  act  of  making  dark  or  darker. 

*  3.  The  twilight,  the  evening. 

*  dark  ful,  *  derk-ful,  a.    [A.S.  deorcfuU-] 
Full  of  darkness. 

"Yif  thyn  eighe  be  weyward,  al  thi  body  shal  be 
derkful."-  Wycliffe  :  Matt.  vi.  22. 

*  dark' -hood,  "deorkhede,  '  dcrkhcdc, 

*  durchede,    s.      [Eng.    dark,    and    hood.] 

Darkness. 

"Al  o  tide  of  the- dai  we  were  in  durchede." -  St. 
Brandan,  p.  2. 

*  dark  -Ing,  *  deorcunge,  pr.  par.,  a.,k  s. 
[A.S.  deorcung.]    [DARK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
dark;  darkening. 

dark'-Ish,   a.     [Eng.    dark;   -ish.]     Rather 
dark,  dusky. 

"Then  the  priest  shall  look:  and,  behold,  if  the 
bright  spots  iii  the  skin  of  their  flesh  be  darkish 
white,  .  .  ."—Levit,  xiii.  39. 

*  dark'-le,  v.i.    [A  freq.  or  incept,  form  from 
dark  (q.v.).]    To  grow  dark. 

".  . .  his  honest  brows  darkling  as  he  looked  towards 
me." — Thackeray :  fiewcomet,  ch.  Ixvi. 

*  dark -ling,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  dark,  and  adv. 
suff.  -ling.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Dark,  gloomy. 

"  And  down  the  darkling  precipice 
Are  dash'd  into  the  deep  abyss." 

Moore:  fire  WorMppert. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  the  dark. 

"  So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darUing." 
—Shaketp.  :  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

dark'-Uns,  adv.    [DARKLING.]     In  the  dark. 

"An*  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then, 
An  darklint  graipit  for  the  banks.' 

Burnt:  ffaUomen. 

dark'-ly,  *darckelye,  *derkliche,  adv. 
[A.S.  deorclice;  Eng.  dark;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit.  :  In  a  dark  manner ;  without  light 

2.  Fig. :    Obscurely,    dimly,   vaguely,    un- 
certainly, imperfectly. 

"  Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly !— I  have  thought 
'loo  long  and  darkly,    .    .    .' 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii  7. 


dark  ness,    *  darkcnessc,    *  darkncs, 
•derknes,     dcrkncss,   '  derkcnesso, 
*  dirknessc,  s.    [Eng.  dark ;  -ness.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  dark  or 
without  light ;  obscurity,  gloominess.     (Op- 
posed to  brightness.) 

"  And  when  the  sixth  hour  was  come  there  waft 
darknett  over  the  whole  land  uutil  the  ninth  hour."— 
Mark  xv.  83. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  opaque. 
(Opposed  to  transparency?) 

3.  The  state  of  being  of  a  dark  colour.    (Op- 
posed to  fairness.) 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  state  of  being  obscure,  secret,  myste- 
rious, or  not  easily  explained  or  understood ; 
obscurity. 

2.  A  state  of  ignorance,  or  of  moral  or  intel- 
lectual blindness. 

"Though  left  in  utter  darknett  as  to  what  concerned 
his  interests,  he  had  the  sure  guidance  of  his  prin- 
ciples."— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*  3.  Blindness  ;  deprivation  of  sight. 

Ende  I  wol,  as  Edippe,  in  derkeneut} 
My  soruful  lyf." 

Chaucer:  Trail,  t  Cret.,  iv.  STL 

*  4.  Privacy,  secrecy. 


5.  Wickedness. 

"  The  instruments  of  darknett  tell  us  truths." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  S. 

6.  The  empire  or  power  of  Satan  or  the 
devil ;  hell. 

"  Now  let  the  powers  of  tlarknnst  boast 

That  I  am  foiled,  and  thon  art  grieved  I " 

Cowper :  Olney  llymnt,  zJ. 

*  7.  Death. 

"  I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride." 

Shaketp.  :  Meaturefor  Meature,  ill.  L 

*  8.  Ill  will,  bad  blood. 

"  Ther  is  som  ditrkni't  Implied  'twixt  the  two  Favour- 
ites."— Bowel:  Lett.,  p.  122. 

t  dark-some,  *  dar kesum,  s.    [  Eng.  dark, 
and  suff.  -some  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  Dark,  gloomy,  shaded. 

"  Their  darktome  boughs  on  either  side." 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  Kylttone,  IT. 

2.  Fig. :  Dark,  gloomy,  cheerless. 

"  The  darktome  hours  .  .    "—Carlyle. 
dark'-y,  *.     [Eng.  dark ;  -y.] 

1.  A  common  name  for  a  negro.  (Colloquial 

2.  A  bull's-eye  ;  a  policeman's  lantern. 

dar  ling,  *  derling,  *  derlyng,  *  der- 
lynge,  *  derrlinng,  *  darling,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  dim.  deorling,  from  dear  =  dear.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :    One   who  is  dearly   beloved ;    a 
favourite,  a  pet. 

"  Dauid,  Godes  owune  deorling"— Ancren  Riwle. 
"  Come,  and  see  my  ship,  my  darling .'" 
Longfellow :  ," 


n't  Tali. 

*  2.  Fig.  (Script.)  :  The  life. 

"  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword  ;  my  darling 
TfTTr  (yehidatht)  from  the  power  of  the  dog."— 
Ptalmt  xxii.  20. 

U  The  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  poetry 
shows  that  darling  here  means  life. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Dearly  beloved  ;  regarded  with 
great  kindness  and  tenderness  ;  favourite. 

"  Great  ^syetes  was  the  hero's  sire ; 
His  spouse.  Hippodauie,  divinely  fair, 
Anchises'  eldest  hope  and  darling  care." 

Pope :  Homer  t  Iliad,  xiii.  588-40: 

*  darkling-ness,  s.  [Eng.  darling  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  greatly  beloved; 
dearness,  great  affection.  (Browning:  Ari»> 
toph.  Apol.,  p.  39.) 

dar-ling-td'-ni-a,  s.'  [Named  after  Dr.  Dar- 
lington, an  American  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  pitcher-plants,  belonging 
to  the  order  Sarraceniaceae  (Sarraceniads). 
The  Darlingtonia  californuxi  grows  in  the 
northern  part  of  California,  chiefly  in  the  dis. 
trict  around  Mount  Shasta.  It  is  found  in 
boggy  places,  on  the  slopes  of  mountains. 
It  entraps  insects,  which  are  attracted  to  the 
curious  pitcher  or  hood  at  the  extremity  of 
the  tubular  leaves ;  and,  once  inside,  are  pre- 
vented by  the  fine  hairs  which  point  down- 
wards from  again  returning.  Sometimes  the 
leaf  stems  at  their  base  are  filled  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  inches  with  insect  remains. 
The  larva  of  a  small  moth,  Xanthoptera  semi- 
crocea,  preys  on  the  plant,  and  tliat  of  a  dip- 
terous insect,  Sarcojihagu  sarracenias,  feedy  4^ 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jtfwl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;     sin.  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shun,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  slius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dei. 
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the  dead  insects  which  it  encloses.    (Horti- 
cultural Records,  No.  15,  June,  1877,  p.  81.) 

darn  (1),  *  dern  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Wei.  darnio  = 
to  piece,  darn  =  a  piece  ;  O.  Fr.  darn*  = 
«Hce,  a  piece.  (Sfceafc)] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  mend  or  patch  a  hole  or  rent 
by  imitating  the  texture  of  the  original  mate- 
rial with  cotton,  wool,  yarn,  &c. 

"  Will  she  thy  linen  wash,  or  hoeen  darn  I"    Sag. 

2.  Fig. :  To  patch  up. 

"To  darn  up  the  rents  of  schism."— Milton. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  mend  or  patch  by  darning. 

•darn  (2),  *dern  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [DARN,  a.) 

A.  Transitive : 

L  To  hide,  to  conceal. 
2.  To  cause  to  hide  ;  to  drive  into  conceal- 
ment. 

"  .  .  till  he  kill  or  dern*,  in  putting  the  fox  in  the 
earth,  and  then  hooke  him  out,  or  starve  him."— 
Monro:  Exped.,  P.  ii.  122. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  hide. 

"  Their  courage  quailed  and  they  began  to  dern* 
Hudson:  Judith,  p.  81. 

darn,  s.  [DARN,  v.}  A  hole,  rent,  or  piece 
mended  by  darning. 

''darn,  *dern,  a.  [A.8.  derne.]  [DERNE.] 
Secret,  hidden,  private. 

"  There's  not  a  dern  nook,  or  cove,  or  corri,  in  the 
whole  country,  that  he's  not  acquainted  with."— Scott : 
Wavtrley,  ch  xvili. 

darned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DARN,  v.} 

dar-nel,  *  der  nel,  *  der-nell,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  prob.  connected  with  O.  Fr.  darne 
=  stupefied.  (Skeat.)] 

Bot. :  The  popular  name  for  Lolium  temulen- 
turn,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Infelix 


lolium  of  Virgil  and  the  fifdpia  (zizania)or 
tares  of  Scripture.  It  was  believed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  poisonous  and  narcotic.  It  is 
common  in  cornfields.  It  has  culms  one  to 
two  feet  high,  the  spike  being  like  that  of 
Triticum  repens,  the  Wheat-grass  or  Couch- 
grass. 

If  Red  darnel:  Lolium  perenne.  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

darn  er,  s  [Eng.  darn;  -er.]  One  who  darns 
or  mends  by  darning. 

dar  ncx,  dar  nix,  s.  [DORNICK.]  A  sort 
of  coarse  damask,  manufactured  at  Tournay, 
for  carpets,  &c.  (Beaumont  &  Fletcher :  Noble 
Gentleman,  v.  2.) 

darn  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DARN,  v.] 

A.  A-  B.  1  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A*  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  mend- 
tog  holes  or  rents  by  darning. 

"  Now  supposing  those  stockings  of  Sir  John's  en- 
dued with  some  degree  of  consciousness  at  every  par- 
ticular darning,  they  would  have  l«en  sensible,  that 
they  were  the  samp  individual  pair  of  stockings,  both 
before  and  after  the  darning;  and  this  sensation 
would  have  continued  in  them  through  all  the  succes- 
sion of  darningi  /"— ArbuOmot  i  Pop*:  Mart.  Hcrio. 

darning-ball,  *.  An  egg-shaped  ball, 
made  of  hard  wood,  ivory,  cocoa-nut  shell,  or 
glass,  over  which  a  stocking  or  other  article 
to  be  darned  is  drawn  smooth ;  a  darninc- 
lut. 

darning-last,  s.  A  potato,  an  egg,  an 
apple,  a  small  gourd,  or  anything  similar, 
used  to  stretch  a  portion  of  a  stocking  while 
being  darned. 


darning-needle,  s.  A  needle  of  large 
size  for  carrying  a  woollen  yarn  in  stopping 
holes  in  knitted  or  woven  fabrics. 

U  Devil's  darning-needle  :  [DEVIL.] 

dar  nis,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hemiptera,  belonging 
to  the  family  Cercopidse.  The  animal  is  en- 
closed in  a  hard  shell  without  any  external 
appearance  of  wings,  which  lie  concealed 
beneath. 

da  ro   gall,  s.     [Mahratta,  <fcc.  daroga.]    An 
overseer,  a  superintendent.    (Anglo-Indian.) 

da-roo',  s.    [An  Egyptian  word(?)]    See  the 
compound. 

daroo-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Egyptian  Sycomore,  Ficus  syco- 
morus. 

*  dar  rain ,     *  dar  rcync,     *  de-raine, 
derayne,      dereyne,   v.t.    [Norm.   Fr. 
daraigner,  deraigner ;  Low  I. at.  deraisno,  from 
derationo,  from  Lat.   de  =  from,  by,  and  ratio 
=  a  reason,  an  account.]    [DERAION.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  To  defend  in  battle,  to  champion. 

"That-hymself  ...  in  wylde  field  wolde  fyghte 
To  derayne  Godes  ryghte." 

Itv-iiurd  Cteur  de  Lion,  7,096. 

2.  To  win  or  gain  in  battle. 


3.  To  set  out  in  order  of  battle,  to  range. 

"  Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  engage  in,  to  undertake  battle. 

"  Therewith  they  'gan  to  hurlen  greedily, 
Redoubted  battle  ready  to  darraine." 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  20. 

IL  Old  Law :  To  clear  a  legal  account ;  to 
answer  au  accusation  ;  to  settle  a  controversy. 

*  dar  rein,  o.    [O.  Fr.  darrein ;  Fr.  dernier.'} 

Old  Law :  The  last :  as  darrein  presentment 
=  the  last  presentment. 

If  Assize  of  darrein  presentment  is  an  assize 
sought  when  on  a  benefice  becoming  void 
a  stranger  presents  a  clerk  to  it  in  prejudice 
of  the  right  which  the  proper  patron  has 
received  from  his  ancestors.  (Blackstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi.)  It  was  abolished 
by  3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  27,  §  36. 

*  dar-reine,  v.  t.    [DARRAIN.] 

dart  (1),  s.    [0.  Fr.  dart,  a  modification  of  A.S. 
daradh,   daredh ;  Sw.    dart;    Icel.   darradhr ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tort.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  javelin,  a  short  missile  weapon 
thrown  by  the  hand,  or  impelled  by  the  breath 
through  a  tube.    Dart-heads  are  usually  made 
of  iron,  but  among  savage  nations  flints,  sea- 
shells,  fish-bones,  and  other  hard  substances, 
have  been  employed  ;  and  among  some  ol  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Africa  ami  America 
the  dart  was  merely  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  the 
end  of  which  was  carbonised  by  fire.     The 
weapon  is  always  very  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  is  usually  from  3  to  5  feet  long. 

"  And  he  took  three  darts  in  his  hand,  .  .  ."—2  Sam. 
XVlii.  14. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  pierces  or  wounds 
as  a  dart. 

IL  Needlework :  A  term  employed  to  denote 
the  two  short  seams  made  on  each  side  of  the 
front  of  a  bodice,  whence  small  gores  have 
been  cut,  making  the  slope  requisite  to  sit  in 
closely  under  the  bust.  (Diet,  of  Needlework.) 

*  dart-caster,  «.    One  who  throws  darts ; 
a  light-armed  soldier. 

"And  auone  after,  the  Boeotians  caused  a  certaine 
nomber  of  slingers  and  durt-ctistm  to  comme  from 
Malie  wyth  two  thousande  good  souldiars  on  fote."— 
Mii-,,11 :  Thuaid.,  fol.  118. 

*  dart-man,  *.    A  dart-caster. 

"Without  an  aim  the  dart-man  darts  his  spear." 
Sylvester :  The  Vocation,  304. 

dart-snake,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  the  serpentiform 
lizards  of  the  genus  Acontias,  from  their 
habit  of  darting  on  their  prey  or  enemies. 

dart,  *  darte,  v.t.  &  i.    [DART  (1),  t.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  pierce  with  a  dart. 

"  I  darte,  I  perce  or  stryke  thurowe  with  a  dart*."— 
Paltgrate. 


f  2.  To  throw  as  a  dart,  to  cast  hostilely. 
"  He  whets  his  tusks,  and  turns,  and  dares  the  war ; 
Th'  invaders  dart  their  jav'lius  from  afar." 

ttryden:  Virgil;  stneid,  X.  1,004, 1,006. 

3.  To  shoot  out. 

"  Forth  from  his  head  his  forked  tongue  he  throws, 
Darting  it  full  against  a  kitten's  nose." 

Cowper :  Colubriad. 

4.  To  emit,  to  send  forth,  to  shoot  out. 

"  Pan  came,  and  ask'd  what  maglck  caus'd  my  smart : 
Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart.' 

Pope;  Autumn,  80,  81. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  start  and  rush  suddenly ;  to  run  or 
move  with  speed. 

"  He  spurr'd  his  steed,  he  couched  his  lance, 
And  dartedon  the  Bruce  at  once." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Itlet,  Yt  U. 

*  2.  To  throw  darts. 

"  Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck." 

Shaketp. :  A  ntony  £  Cleopatra,  iii.  L 

dart  (2),  *.    [DACE.]    The  dace. 

dart' -  ars,  *.     [Fr.  dartre  =  ringworm,  tetters.) 
Veterinary :  An  ulcer  on  the  skin,  to  which 
lambs  are  subject. 

dart'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DART,  v.] 
dart  -er,  s.    [Eng.  dart ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  throws  darts. 

".  .  .  what  Jupiter  was  feigned  to  be  among  the 
Gods,  a  darter  of  lightning,  .  .  ."-Sir  W.  Janet:  To 
lard  AUhorp. 

2.  One  who  starts  and    springs   forward 
suddenly  and  quickly. 

"  The  Finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  6T. 

II.  Technically : 
1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  An  order  in  Macgillivray's  classification 
of    birds,    containing    the   Kingfishers,    Bee- 
eaters,  and  Jacamars,   so  called  from  their 
habit  of  darting  on  to  their  prey.    [JUcULA- 
TORES.] 

(2)  A  genus  of  web-footed  swimming  birds 
belonging  to  the  Pelecanidse.    The  neck  in  all 
is  exceedingly   long.    Plotus  melanogaster  is 


SNAKE-BIRD. 


the  Snake-bird,  so  called  from  the  serpent- 
like  form  of  the  neck  and  head.  The  Darters 
are  natives  of  tropical  America  and  Africa,  and 
of  Australia.  [SNAKE-BIRD,  PLOTUS.] 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  darter-fish,  Toxotes. 

darter -fish,  s.    [ARCHER-FISH.] 

dart   crs,  s.  pi.    [DARTRE.] 

Dart' -ford,  s.    [The  name  of  a  small  town  In 
Kent,  England.] 

Dartford  blue,  *.  A  British  butterfly — 
the  Chalk-hill  Blue,  Polyommatus  or  Lycasna 
Corydmi,  found  in  plenty  on  a  range  of  hillocks 
between  Dartford  auJ  Darenth  Wood. 

Dartford  warbler,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sylvia  provincialis,  a  sombre- 
plumaged  warbler  ranging  from  the  south- 
east of  England  to  North  Africa  and  Pales- 
tine. The  first  English  specimen  was  ob- 
tained at  Darttord. 

dart'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DART,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  throwing'dflrts. 

2.  The  act  of  starting,  running,  or  moving 
with  velocity. 

*  dart'-Ing-ltf,  adv.    [Eng.  darting;  -ly.}    Itt 
manner  of  a  dart  ;  with  velocity. 


lite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 


dartle    dash 
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"dart'-le,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  dart  (q.v.).] 
To  dart. 

"  My  star  that  dartlet  the  red  and  the  blue.' 

Browning:  Mg  Star. 

darf  -old,  a.  [Gr.  6apToc  (dartos)  =  flayed, 
and  tliof  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.]  Re- 
sembling, or  consisting  of,  dartos  (q.v.). 

dartoid  -tissue.  .-• 

Annt.  :  The  structure  of  the  dartos,  inter- 
mediate between  muscle  and  elastic  fibrous 
tissue. 

dar'-tos,  s.  [Gr.  &apr6s  (dartos)=  flayed  ;  Stpu 
(aero)  —  to  flay.] 

Anat.  :  The  second  or  proper  covering  of 
the  scrotum,  the  other  being  the  integument. 
The  dartos  is  a  very  thin  and  abundant  layer 
of  contractile  fibrous  tissue,  between  elastic 
tissue  and  muscular  fibre  in  property.  It 
sends  inwards  the  Septum  scroti,  a  distinct 
septum  dividing  into  two  cavities  for  the  two 
testes.  It  is  continuous  round  the  base  of 
the  scrotum  with  the  common  superficial 
fascia  of  the  perineum  and  abdomen. 

dar-tre,  s.  [Fr.]  Herpes,  a  term  used  occa- 
sionally by  French  writers  to  denote  almost 
any  disease  of  the  skin.  [  DAKTAKS.] 

dar'-trous,  a.  [Eng.  dartr(e)  ;  -ous.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  dartre  ;  herpetic. 

Dar-wIn'-I-an,  a.  &s.  [From  the  proper  name 
Darwin,  and"  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ian.]  [DARWIN- 
ISM.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Pertaining  to  or  relating  to 
Charles  Darwin  or  his  biological  views. 

"The  second  reason  is  a  somewhat  Daririninn  one. 
There  seems  to  exist  among  words,  even  as  among 
living  beings,  a  struggle  for  existence,  terminating  in 
the  'survival  of  the  fittest.'"—  Beamet  :  Comii.  Grain. 
Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  1.  (1872).  Introd.,  p.  72. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  follower  of  Charles  Darwin. 
[DARWINISM.] 

Dar-wJn'-ic-al,  a.  [From  (Charles)  Darwin  ; 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  Charles  Darwin  or  his  views. 


in'-Ic-al-)^,  adv.  [Eng.  Darwinical; 
•ly.}  After  tlie  manner  of  Charles  Darwin  ; 
in  accordance  with  Darwinism. 

Dar-win-ism,  s.  [Named  after  Charles 
Darwin,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  the  grandson  of 
Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  author  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  published  in  1781  ;  the  Zoonomia,  or 
Laws  of  Organic  Life,  given  to  the  world  in 
1796  ;  and  the  Phytologia,  or  Philosophy  of 
Agriculture  and  Gardening,  sent  forth  in 
1800.  The  son  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  was  an 
eminent  physician  practising  at  Shrewsbury, 
Sn  which  town  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  was  born, 
in  February,  1809.  He  was  educated  at 
Shrewsbury,  Edinburgh,  and  Cambridge.  He 
first  became  known  through  going  (without 
salary)  as  naturalist  with  the  Beagle  survey- 
ing ship  of  war,  which,  between  December, 
1831,  and  December,  1836,  circumnavigated 
the  globe.  In  1839  he  married  his  cousin, 
Miss  Emma  Wedgwood,  and  had  ultimately  a 
family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Between 
1842  and  1846  he  published  three  important 
works,  one  of  which  —  that  on  Coral-reefs  — 
revolutionized  the  views  till  then  held  on  the 
formation  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  On  Novem- 
ber 24,  1859,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  immortal  work  on  the  Origin  of 
Species;  on  January  7,  1860,  the  second  ap- 
peared. That  now  before  us,  printed  in  1882, 
Is  stated  to  be  the  sixth  edition,  with  additions 
and  corrections  to  1872.  The  work  has  been 
translated  into  must,  if  not  all,  civilized  lan- 
guages. In  1871  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Descent 
of  Man,  extended  the  views  advanced  in  the 
Origin  of  Species,  to  the  human  race.  His 
last  great  work,  one  announcing  great  dis- 
coveries in  connection  with  the  earthworm, 
was  called  The  Formation  of  Vegetable 
Mould.  When  the  Origin  of  Species  and 
the  Descent  of  Man  were  sent  forth,  many 
replies  were  published  by  religious  men  who 
deemed  his  views  completely  antagonistic  to 
Revelation  ;  bu.t  when  he  died,  on  April  19, 
1882,  his  merits  were  acknowledged  on  all 
sides.  Admirers  considered  him  the  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  of  biology,  whilst  even  those  who 
could  not  assent  to  his  views  believed  that 
Westminster  Abbey  was  his  fitting  resting- 
place,  and  in  a  circular  appealing  for  contribu- 
tions to  a  memorial  in  hie  honor  two  of  the 
most  prominent  names  are  those  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York.] 


Biol.,  Hist.,  <tc. :  The  views,  especially  re- 
garding the  origin  of  species  and  the  descent 
of  man,  expressed  in  detail  and  advocated  with 
much  earnestness,  but  with  perfect  scientific 
candor,  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin.  [Etym.] 

Just  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
first  great  work  on  the  subject,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  naturalists  believed  that  each  species, 
whether  of  animals  or  of  plants,  was  a  separate 
creation.  It  was  known  that  it  might  run 
into  "  varieties,"  might  be  improved  by  culti- 
vation, or  might  help  to  eriginate  a  "  hybrid  " 
between  it  and  another  species,  in  which  case 
the  hybrid  was  sterile,  but  it  was  deemed  quite 
a  canon  of  natural  science  that  it  could  undergo 
no  farther  change.  Mr.  Darwin  followed  a 
small  but  distinguished  school  of  naturalists 
in  setting  wholly  aside  this  canon,  and  accept- 
ing instead  of  it  the  transmutation  of  species. 
[TRANSMUTATION.]  Mr.  Darwin's  views  as  to 
how  species  originated,  arrived  at  indepen- 
dently about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  and  foreshadowed  by  many 
ancient  writers,  may  be  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing postulates  or  propositions. 

(1)  That  a  certain   amount  of  variability 
exists  in  every  animal  or  plant.    No  children 
of  the  same  parents  are  quite  alike,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  life  of  each  tend  to  in- 
crease the  original  variation.     It  is  the  same 
with  animals  and  plants.    Variation  is  so  great 
under  domestication  that  it  has  excited  uni- 
versal  notice.      Witness  the   case   of  tame 
pigeons,  dogs,  cats,  or  cattle.    Similar  changes 
go  on  at  a  slower  rate  in  nature  among  wild 
animals  and  plants. 

(2)  Animals  and  plants,  when  not  checked 
in  their  increase,  tend  to  multiply  at  a  geo- 
metrical ratio.    Malthus  long  ago  pointed  out 
that  this  is  the  case  with  man,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  inferior  animals  and  plants.    Each 
species  would  singly  fill  the  earth  were  it  not 
checked  by  others. 

(3)  Hence  there  is  a  continual  struggle  for 
existence  among  all  organized  beings  in  the 
world,  individuals    of  each   species  battling 
against  those  of  all  other  species,  and  yet  more 
severely  against  those  of  their  own. 

(4)  Speaking  broadly,  those  best  adapted  for 
the  struggle  will  be  the  victors  in  it,  while 
those  less  adapted  to  it  will  be  defeated  and 
die.    This  is  called  by  Mr.  Darwin  Natural 
Selection. 

(5)  As  the  offspring  of  any  animal  or  plant 
tends  to  be  in  most  respects  like  its  parent, 
and  as  the  less  improved  forms  are  likely  to  be 
vanquished  and  perish,  each  race  will  ulti- 
mately be  continued  by  the  individuals  in  it 
more  highly  organized  than  the  rest.    Sexual 
preferences  will  produce  a  selection  tending  in 
the  same  direction. 

(6)  The  result  will  be  an  endless  progression, 
evolving   higher    species,    genera,    families, 
orders,    classes,    if  not   even   sub-kingdoms 
themselves,  the  infinitely  varied  forms  being 
each  adapted  to  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.    Man  is  believed  by  Mr.  Darwin 
to  have  possibly  descended  at  a  highly  remote 
period,  from  "  a  group  of  marine  animals  re- 
sembling the  [miuute  tadpole-like]  larvae  of 
existing    Ascidians. '      The  line  of  our  an- 
cestry ran  next  through  the  Ganoid  fishes,  the 
Amphibians,  the  Monotremata,   the  ancient 
Marsupials,  the  early  progenitors  of  the  Pla- 
cental  Mammals,  the  Lemuridse,  the  Simiadae, 
the  Anthropoid  Apes,  and  a  species  covered 
with  hair,  both  sexes  having  beards,  the  ears 
pointed  and  capable  of  movement,  great  canine 
teeth  present  in  the  males,  the  body  provided 
with  a  tail,  the  foot  prehensile,  the  habits 
arboreal,   the  birthplace  some  warm  forest- 
clad  land. 

II  Darwinism  was  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
misunderstood  by  the  general  public.  When 
first  it  was  broached  it  was  held  as  teaching, 
among  other  views,  that — 

"  A  very  tall  pig,  with  a  very  long  nose. 
Puts  forth  a  proboscis  quite  down  to  his  toes. 
And  then  by  the  name  of  an  elephant  goes." 

Here  the  transformation  is  in  the  lifetime  of 
one  animal.  Mr.  Darwin's  transformations 
demand  for  their  accomplishment  vastly  ex- 
tended geological  ages,  and  at  the  end  of  them 
the  pig  does  not  become  the  elephant.  He 
held  that  at  a  remote  point  of  bygone  geologi- 
cal time  an  animal,  which  was  neither  a  pig 
nor  an  elephant,  but  had  the  characteristics 
common  to  both,  existed.  It  gave  rise  to  more 
specialized  forms;  the  same  process  took  place 
with  them  till  the  pig  came  at  last  from  an 
ancestor  not  so  specialized  as  itself,  and  the 


elephant  from  another.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  harmonize  Darwinism  with  the 
views  regarding  creation  entertained  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  :  with  Theism  it 
has  not  necessarily  any  controversy.  With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  life  Mr.  Darwin  believes 
that  it  may  have  "  been  originally  breathed  by 
the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  one. 
Thus  not  merely  a  God,  but  a  Creator,  is  recog- 
nized. [DEVELOPMENT,  EVOLUTION,  TRANS- 
FORMATION, TRANSMUTATION.] 

dar'-win-ite,   s.      [Named   after   Charles 
Darwin.]    [DARWINISM.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  WHITNBYITK  (q.v.). 

*  dasche,  v.    [DASH.] 

das  51!  U  das.  s.  ;*{.     [Mod.  Lat.  rlascilliu, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Pentamerous  Beetles. 
Chief  genera,  Dascillus,  Cyphon,  and  Helodes. 

das  Cll    lus,  s.      [Gr.  oao-xiAAoc  (daskilhs)  a 
the  name  of  a  fish.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Dascillidae.  DascilliUi  ctrvinvt 
is  found  in  Britain. 

*  dase,  v.    [DAZE.] 

dash,  *  dasche,  *  dasschc,  *  dasse,  v.fc 

&  i.      [Icel.  daska  =  to  strike  ;    8w.  daskaf 
Dan.  daske  =  to  slap.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally : 

1.  To  strike  violently,  to  shatter. 

"  Daschte  and  adreynte  f ourty  shippes  there." 

Hob.  of  Olouretter,  p.  SL 

U  Generally  with  the  adverb,  phrase,  T9 
pieces,  in  pieces. 

•    "A  brave  vessel .  .  .  dath'd  all  to  pieces," 

SHaketp. :  Tempest,  L  S. 

2.  To  strike,  to  smite,  to  knock,   (Generally 
with  the  adverb  out.) 

"Troilus  had  his  brains  dathed  out  .  .  .'—Skaketp.1 
At  You  Like  It,  i  v.  1. 

3.  To  strike  violently,  to  cause   to   coma 
sharply  into  collision  with  anything. 

"...  lest  at  any  time  thou  dath  thy  foot  against  ft 
•tone."— Matt  iv.  6. 

4.  To  knock  or  throw  away  sharply. 

"  And  dath'd  away  the  tear  he  scoru'd." 

Scott .  Lord  o/ti,e  Itlet,  if.  Ml 

5.  To  throw  violently. 

"  DnMng  water  on  them  may  prove  the  bast 
remedy."— Mortimer. 

6.  To  bespatter,  to  besprinkle. 

7.  To  agitate  or  throw  up  violently,  to  caust 
to  rise. 

"  At  once  the  brushing  oars  and  brazen  prow 
Doth  up  the  sandy  waves,  and  ope  the  depths  below. 
Dryden:  Virgil;  ^Eneid,  v.  188, 1M, 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  bespatter,  to  disturb. 

"...  this  tempest, 

Dathing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on't." 

Hhaketp. :  Henry  Till.,  i  L 

2.  To  place  or  put  hastily  or  carelessly. 

*  3.  To   mingle,    mix,   or  adulterate   with 
some  inferior  admixture. 

"  Several  revealed  truths  are  dathed  and  adulterated 
with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  human  inventions."— 
Spectator,  No.  590. 

4.  To  flood,  to  fill  with  water. 

"Fountains  and  cypresses  peculiarly  become  build- 
ings, and  no  man  can  have  oeeii  at  Rome,  and  seen 
the  vast  basins  of  marble  dathed  with  perpetual  cas- 
cades in  the  area  of  St.  Peter's,  without  retaining  ao 
Idea  of  taste  and  splendour."—  Walpole  :  On  Jlodtm 
Gardening. 

5.  To  compose  or  sketch  in  haste  or  care, 
lessly  ;  to  throw  off,  to  dash  off. 

"  Never  was  duth'it  out,  at  one  lucky  hit, 
A  fool  so  just  a  copy  of  a  wit" 

Pope  •  Dunciad,  ii.  47,  tt, 

*  6.   To  obliterate,  to  cross  out,  to  Mot 
out. 

"  To  tiath  over  this  with  a  line,  will  deface  the  whoto 
copy  extremely,  and  to  a  degree  that,  I  fear,  may  dis- 
please you."— Pop*. 

*  7.  To  confound,  to  abash,  to  shame,  to 
confuse. 

"  After  they  had  sufficiently  blasted  him  in  his  per- 
sonal capacity,  they  fouud  it  an  easy  work  to  doth  and 
overthrow  him  in  his  political"— Sour*. 

t  8.  To  destroy,  to  ruin. 


our  rising  hope  with  certain  i 

*  9.  To  overspread  or  suffuse,  as  in  COOP 
fusion. 

"  The  nymph,  when  nothing  could  Narcissus  movs, 
Still  dath'd  with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love." 


boil,  bojh  po~ut.  jowl;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -L 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  d@L 
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rt  ash— dasvueltidae 


B.  Intransitive: 

L  Literally : 

L  To  rush  violently  or  excitedly. 

"  The  drawbridge  falls— they  hurry  out — 

Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain. 
As,  dashing  o'er,  the  Jovial  rout 
Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein." 

Scott :  Cadyou  Cattle. 

2.  To  be  thrown  up  violently. 

"If  the  vessel  be  suddenly  stopped  in  iu  motion, 
the  liquor  continued  its  motion,  and  dashes  over  the 
•ides  of  the  vessel."— Cheyne. 

3.  To  fall  or  fly  in  flashes. 

"The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast." 

Mrs.  Jfetnant :  Pilgrim  Fatten. 

H.  fig. :  To  compose  or  execute  anything 
with  rapidity  and  apparent  carelessness. 

"  With  just  bold  strokes,  he  dashes  here  and  there. 
Showing  great  mastery  with  little  care." 

Rochester :  An  Allution  to  Horace. 
^  To  dash  off : 

1.  Trans. :    To  compose    or   execute  with 
rapidity  and  apparent  carelessness ;  to  form 
or  sketch  hastily  ;  to  do  anything  with  a  dash. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  rush  away  violently  or  ex- 
citedly. 

dash,  s.  &  adv.    [DASH,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  collision  or  violent  striking  together 
of  two  bodies. 

"  By  the  touch  ethereal  rous'd, 
The  doth  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below, 
They  furious  spring." 

Thornton :  Summer,  1,113-16. 

(2)  A  rapid  movement,  a  stroke  ;  a  sudden 
attack,  rush,  or  onset 

"  Horses  that  can  make  a  rapid  doth . .  ." — Darwin  : 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  admixture,  mingling,  or  infusion  of 
any  other  substance  or  quality. 

"There  is  nothing  which  one  regards  so  much  with 
an  eye  of  mirth  and  pity,  as  innocence,  when  it  has  in 
it  a  dash  of  l<i\\y."—Addison. 

(2)  A  small  quantity  of  any  substance  mixed 
With  another. 

*  (3)  A  stain,  a  disgrace,  a  blot. 

"  Now  (had  I  not  the  dath  of  my  former  life  in  me) 
would  preferment  drop  on  my  head."  —  Shakesp.  : 
Winter's  Title,  v.  2. 

(4)  Capacity   and    readiness    for    dashing 
actions ;  spirit,  daring,  activity,  or  promptness. 

"...  lately  she  has  evinced  all  the  brilliancy  and 
doth  that  characterised  her  victory  of  a  twelvemonth 
back."— Daily  Telegraph.  Feb.  6,  1882. 

(5)  A  flourish,  a  show  off,  bluster. 

(6)  A  sudden  check  or  blow ;   frustration, 
disappointment. 

(7)  A  short  stroke. 

"  For  Tii.  bee  would  hane  the  Saxon  letter  Thome, 
Which  was  a  D  with  a  dash  through  the  head  or  |3." 
—Cinr*den  :  Remains ;  Languages, 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Printing  and  writing  :    A  short  line  (— ) 
occurring  in  a  sentence  to  mark  a  significant 
pause  of  more  moment  than  that  indicated  by 
a  comma.    Also  used  to  indicate  a  consecu- 
tive series  ;  as,  John  xiv.  1 — 8.     Also  used  as 
a  "ditto"  mark.    The  em-dash  is  the  length 
of  the  "em  "  of  its  fount;  the  en-dash  one  half 
the  former.    The  double-dash  has  the  length 
of  two  em's.     [En.] 

"  Strange !  how  the  frequent  interjected  dash 
Quickens  a  market,  and  helps  off  the  trash." 

Cooper :  Cnarity.  621,  528. 

2.  Vehicle  :     Formerly     splash  -  board.       A 
board  or  fender  erected  on  the  forepart  of  the 
bed,  and  standing  in  front  of  the  driver.    A 
dash-board  (q.v.).    (Knight.) 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  line  drawn  through  a  figure  in 
thorough-bass,  showing  that  the  interval  must 
be  raised  one  semitone,  e.g., 


(2)  A  line  drawn  through  the  duple  time- 
•ign,  «•?•»  (n  implying  a  division  either  of 
measurement  or  of  pace. 

(3)  A  short  stroke  (')  placed  above  note  or 
chords,  directing  that  they  are  to  be  played 
tktccato. 

(4)  In  harpsichord  music,  a  dash  passing 
between  two  liars,   called   a  slur   or  coule. 
QStainer  &  Barrett.) 


H  (I)  At  a  dash:  At  one  movement,  at  once. 

"  And  whan  he  perceyueth,  that  Scriptures  wyl  not 
ayde  hym  in  approuynge  of  hys  bablynges,  he  heapeth 
me  in,  an  whole  halfe  leafe  at  a  dash,  out  of  Sayut 
Augustyne."— Bale:  Apology,  fol.  37. 

(2)  At  first  dash:  From  the  first,  at  once. 

"She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  firtt  dash."— 
Skakesp. :  1  Henry  I'/.,  L  2. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  dashing  manner  ;  with  a 
dash,  dashingly. 

•'  Hark,  hark,  the  waters  fall ; 
And,  with  a  murmuring  sound, 
Dash,  dath,  upon  the  ground. 
To  gentle  slumbers  call."  Dryilen. 

dash-board, .--. 

1.  The  float  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

2.  The  splash-board  of  a  vehicle.    [DASH,  s., 
II.  2.] 

dash-pot,  s.  A  contrivance  for  easing 
the  fall  of  a  weight  The  falling-rod-is  con- 
nected to  the  piston,  and  the  latter  plunges 
into  the  water  contained  in  the  cylinder. 

dash-rule, «. 

Printing  :  A  rule  between  articles  across  a 
column  or  page,  and  shorter  than  the  width- 
measure. 

dash-wheel,  wash  wheel,  s. 

Bleaching :  A  wheel  with  compartments 
revolving  partially  in  a  cistern,  to  wash  and 
rinse  calico  in  the  piece,  by  alternately  dipping 
it  in  the  water  and  then  dashing  it  from  side 
to  side  of  the  compartments  as  the  wheel 
rotates. 

dashed,  *  dasht,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DASH,  v.] 

dash'-er,  s.    [Eng.  dash;  -tr.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :   One  who  or  that  which  dashes,  as 
the  plunger  of  a  churn,  the  float  of  a  paddle- 
wheel,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  makes  a  dash,  a  dashing 
person. 

"These  young  ladies  were  dashers,  .  .  ."—Miss  Edge- 
north  :  Almeria,  p.  292. 

IL  Vehicles :  A  dash-board  (q.v.). 

dash' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DASH,  v.] 

•  A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Lit. :  Striking  violently  against  or  in 
collision  with  anything. 

"  Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark  ! " 
Shaketp.  :  Borneo  &  Juliet,  v.  8. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  persons :   Daring,  spirited,  prompt  in 
undertaking  any  work  of  danger  or  difficulty  ; 
smart,  brilliant. 

"The  dusliimj  fellow,  as  great  genius  usually  shows 
strong  indications  of  it  at  the  earliest  age,  begins  his 
career  of  glory  at  the  public  school,  .  .  ."— Knox : 
Winter  Eaenings,  Eveu.  28. 

2.  Of  things:  Brilliant,  smart,  daring. 

C.  .4s  svbst.  :  The  state  of  being  in  collision 
with  or  striking  violently  against  anything. 

"...  their  stroaks  and  dashings  against  one 
another,  .  .  ."—Cudworth :  Intellectual  System,  p.  97. 

*  dash'-Ism,  s.     [Eng.  dash;   -ism.]      Dash, 
courage/nigh  spirit. 

"  He  must  fight  a  duel,  before  his  claim  to  complete 
heroism,  or  dashism,  can  be  universally  allowed.  — 
Knox :  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  28. 

*das-i-berde, ' daysyberd,  dosebeirde, 

«.  [Icel.  dasinn  (shortened  to  dasi)  =  a  lazy 
fellow  ;  Sw.  dasig ;  Dan.  dosig.  \  A  stupid 
fellow. 

"  Adiiytyberd  :  Duribuecus." — f'athol.  Anglicum. 

das  or  nis,  daa  y-or  nis,  s.    [Gr.  6ao-v'« 
(dasus)  =  hairy  ;  6pi/is  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

Palaiont.  :  A  large  bird,  allied  to  the  ostrich, 
but  still  more  closely  to  the  Dinornis  (q.v.) ; 
it  is  found  in  the  London  clay. 

dass,  *.    [Icel.  d««.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  hay-stack  that  is  cut  off 
with  a  hay-knife  for  immediate  use. 

2.  What  remains  of  corn  when  a  quantity  in 
the  sheaf  is  left  in  the  barn,  after  part  has 
been  removed.     In  the  same  manner  the  hay 
left  in  the  stack,  when  part  is  cut  off,  receives 
this  designation. 

3.  A  small  landing-place. 

"They  soon  reached  a  little  dais  iu  the  middle  of 
the  linn.  .,/  what  an  Englishman  would  call  a  small 
landing-place. '—Brotmie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  81. 


das'-tard,  *  das  tarde,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  dcestr 
=  exhausted,  breathless  ;  O.  Dut.  dasaert, 
daasaardt  =  a  fool.] 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  coward,  a  poltroon,  a  mean- 
spirited,  cowardly  fellow. 

"  And  die  the  dastard  first,  who  dreads  to  di*.1" 
Pope  :  Homers  Iliad,  ii.  4X7. 

B.  As  adj. :  Cowardly,  mean-spirited. 

"  Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  .  .  ." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

*  das'-tard,  v.t.    [DASTARD,  s.]    To  terrify,  to 
intimidate,  to  make  cowardly,  to  dispirit,  to 
dastard  ize. 

"  I'm  weary  of  this  flesh  which  holds  us  here, 
And  dastards  manly  soul  with  hope  and  fear." 
Dryden  :  Conquest  of  Mexico,  ii  2. 

*  das  tard-i9e,   s.       [Eng.    dastard  ;    -ice.] 
Cowardliness,  dastardliness. 

"  I  was  upbraided  with  ingratitude,  dastardice, . ,  .* 
—Richardson  :  Cl.  HarUnee,  vi.  49. 

*  das -tar d-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  dastard ;  -ize.}  To 

make   cowardly,   to  terrify,   to   frighten,  to 
dispirit. 

"...  would  blunt  my  sword  in  battle, 
And  dastard'ae  my  courage." 

Dryden :  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  2. 

*das  -tar-dlzed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DASTARDIZE.  J 

*  das-tard-I -zing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DAS- 
TARDIZE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :    The  act  of  terrifying,  dis- 
spiriting,  or  making  cowardly. 

das  tardli  ness,  s.  [Eng.  dastardly ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dastardly ; 
cowardliness. 

das -tard-ly,  o.  [Eng.  dastard ; -ly.]  Coward- 
ly, mean. 

"...  opposed  the  dastardly  proposition  with  great 
ardour."— Macaalay  :  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  v. 

*  das  tard-ness,  x.     [Bug.  dastard;  -ness.} 
Cowardliness,  dastardliness. 

*  das  tar  dy,  *  das   tar  die,  s.    [Eng.  das- 
tard; -y.]    Dastardliness,  cowardliness. 

"  Foiblette  de  cosur.  Dastardie,  famt-hearu«dne88«, 
cowardise."— Cotgrave. 

das'-y-a,  s.    [Gr.  fiao-ut  (dasus)= thick,  hairy.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Florideous  Algae,  consist- 
ing of  tufted,  filamentous  seaweeds,  of  a  red, 
brown,  or  purple  colour.     Four  species  are 
British. 

das-y-an'  -thos,  s.  [Gr.  fia<nk  (dasus) = thick, 
hairy,  and  av6os  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Ericaceae.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

das-y-cla  -de-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasy- 
clad(us),  and  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Algals  arranged  by  Kiitzing 
under  his  sub-order  Cceloblasteae.  [DASV- 
CLADUS.] 

das-y-cla'-dus,  s.      [Gr.    Saovs  (dasus)  = 

shaggy,  and  xAaSo?  (klados)  =  a  young  shoot 
or  branch  of  a  tree.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of 
Kiitzing's  tribe  Dasycladese. 

das-y-gas  -tre-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  5am;?  (dasus) = 
shaggy,  and  yaonjp  (gaster),  yoo-rpo?  (gastros) 
=  belly,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Entom. :  A  little  group  of  bees  instituted  by 
Cuvier,  in  which  the  abdomen  of  the  female  is 
generally  furnished  with  a  silky  brush.  It 
ranks  under  the  Apides,  is  distinguished  from 
the  Andraenides,  and  includes  the  genera 
Megachile,  Osmia,  &c. 

das-ym'  et-er,  s.  [Gr.  jcunfc  (das AS)  =  thick, 
dense,  and  perpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Nat.  Phil.  :  An  instrument  for  weighing 
gases.  It  consists  of  a  thin  glass  globe,  which 
is  weighed  in  the  gas  and  then  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  known  density.  (Knight.) 

das  -y-or'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  Samis  (dasus)  —  thick, 
dense,  and  opcts  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Merulidae,  or  Thrush  family.    They  are  natives 
of  South  Australia. 

2.  Palceont. :  [DASORNIS]. 

das-y-pel'-tl-dse,  ».  pi.    [Gr.  «ao-««  (dasus) 

=  thick  ;    n-e'ATT)  (pelte)  =  a  shield,  and  LaL 
fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idoe.] 


late,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  w-e.     ey  =  a.    qu     kw« 


Zool.  :  A  family  of  serpents,  of  which  Dasy- 
peltis is  the  type. 


s,  s.     [Gr.  Sacrv's  (dasus)  =  thick  ; 
••t'Arjj  (pelte)  =  a  shield.] 

Zool.  :   A  genus  of  serpents,  destitute  of 
teeth. 


das-yp'-od-a,  s.  [Gr.  6a<rvs  (dosus)  =  thick, 
hairy,  and  irous  (pous),  genit.  iroSos  (podos)  = 
a  foot.] 

Entom.  :  A.  genus  of  Bees  belonging  to  the 
family  Anthophila. 

das-yp-od'-l-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasypus, 
and  Lat.  adj.  pi.  stiff,  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :   A  small  family  of  edentate  mam- 
mals including  the  armadillos.    They  resemble 
the  anteaters  in  the  form  of  their  head  and 
jaws,  but  they  have  wider  mouths,  and  the 
jaws    are    furnished   with    numerous   molar 
teeth.    The  species  occur  in  South  America. 

2.  PoUeont.  :  The  family  was  represented 
in  Pliocene  and  Post-pliocene  times  in  South 
America  by  the  gigantic  Glyptodon,  Schisto- 
pleurum,  Chlamydotherium,  and  Dasypas. 

dis-^-prSo'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  &aov*  (dasus)  = 
thick,  dense,  and  irpuxro;  (prcktos)  =  the 
anus,  the  tail.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Dasyproctidae  (q.v.).  It  con- 
tains the  Agoutis.  [AGOUTI.] 

das-y-proc'-ti-d»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  dasy 
proct(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  mammals,  order  Kodeutia. 

[DA8YPROCTA.J 

das  y-pus,  s.  [Gr.  fioo-v's  (dasus)  =  thick, 
hairy,  and  n-ous  (pous)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  Armadillo  (q.v.> 

2.  Palceont.  :  [DASYPODID.*.] 

d&S-ys  -tes,  s.    [Gr.  =  hairiness.] 

1.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera  belonging 
to  the  family  Cleridse. 

2.  Physiol.  :   Hairiness  ;  an  unusual  or  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  hair  on  any  part  not 
usually  covered  by  it. 

das-y-ur'-iis,  s  [Gr.  OOKTVI  (datut)  =  thick, 
hairy,  and  ovpa  (oura)  —  a  tail.] 

Zool.  :  The  Brush-tailed  Opossums,  the 
type-genus  of  the  family  Dasyuridse  (q.v.). 


SPOTTED  DA8YTJRE. 


They  are  natives  of  Australia.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  tails  being  hairy,  in  which 
they  differ  from  the  opossums  of  America. 

d&B'-y-iire,  s.    [DASYCRUS.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Dasy- 
nrus  (q.v.). 

das-y-ur'-I-d»,  f.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasyur(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  small  predatory  Mar- 
supials from  the  Australian  region. 

d&S-y-UT-I'-nw,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasyur(us), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Marsupials,  of  which 
the  genus  Dasyurus  is  the  type.  [DASYURUS.] 

da'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  pl.  of  datus  —  granted, 
pa.  par  of  do  —  to  give,  to  grant.]  [DATUM.] 
Certain  facts  or  positions  granted  from  which 
other  facts  or  positions  may  be  deduced. 

" .  .  .  the  most  important  experimental  data  re- 
lating to  each  subject  are  concisely  presented  on  one 
uniform  scale."— Everett:  The  C.  O.  a  Syttem  of  Unitt 
(1875).  Preface. 

da-tar'-i-a,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  the  formula 
at  the  end'of  the  Bulls,  datum  Romce  =  given 


dasypeltis— datiscacese 

(sealed)  at  Rome.)    The  Papal  Chancery  at 
Koine,  from  which  all  Bulls  are  issued. 
da-tar-y,  *.    [DATARIA.] 

1.  An  officer  of  the  Papal  Chancery,  who 
affixes  the  datum  Roma  to  all  Bulls. 

2.  The  office  or  employment  of  a  datary. 

"  Pius  V.  sent  a  greater  aid  to  Charles  IX.  and  for 
riche*,  besjdes  the  temporal  dominions,  he  hath  in  all 
the  countries  befurc  named  th.-  datary  or  dispatching 
of  Bulls."— UoiceU,  bk.  L,  5  1,  let.  38. 

*  3.  A  chronologer ;  one  skilled  in  dates. 

"I  am  not  datary  enough  to  understand  this."— 
Fuller :  Ch.  Silt.,  III.  iv.  8. 

date  (1),  s.    [Lat.  data,  pl.  of  datum  =  some- 
thing given,  neut.  of  dat?<s  =  given,  pa.  par. 
of  do  =  to  give.      From  the  formula  datum 
(Roma,  &c.)  appended  to  letters,  deeds,  <fec.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  formula  appended  to  a  letter,  deed, 
&c. ,  to  denote  the  year,  month,  and  day  when 
such  letter  or  deed  was  signed  or  executed. 

"  My  father's  promise  ties  me  not  to  time  ; 
And  bonds  without  a  date,  they  say,  are  void." 
Dryden :  Spaniih  Friar,  Hi.  t. 

2.  The  point  of  time   at   which  anything 
happened,  or  is  appointed  to  happen. 

"...  his  days  and  times  are  past. 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  data 
Have  smit  my  credit."    Shakeip. :  Timon,  1L  1. 

*  3.  Duration,  continuance  ;  time  generally. 

"  Could  the  declining  of  this  fate,  O  friend. 
Our  date  to  immortality  extend  t" 

Dertham :  Sarpedon'i  Speech  to  Olaucia. 

4.  The  period  of  time  during  which  any 
person  or  thing  is  in  existence. 

*  5.  An  end  or  conclusion. 

"  What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  dot*  • 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate." 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  171,  IT*. 
6.  An  appointment    or    engagement    for  a 
meeting.     ( U.  S.  Oolloq.) 

IL  Law :  A  deed  may  be  good,  although  it 
mentions  no  date,  or  has  a  false  date,  or  even 
if  it  has  an  impossible  date,  as  the  30th  of 
February,  provided  the  real  day  of  its  being 
dated  or  given,  that  is  delivered,  can  be 
proved.  (Blaclcstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,ch.  xii.) 

*  date-broke,  a.     Not  met  or  provided 
for  on  the  appointed  day. 

"  How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds?" 
Shaketp. :  Timon  of  Athent,  ii.  S. 

date  (2),  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  date;  Fr.  datte;  Dan. 
daddel ;  Dut.  dadel ;  Ger.  dattel ;  Prov.  datil, 
dactil;  Sp.  datil;  Port,  datile ;  Ital.  dattero, 
all  from  Lat.  dactylus  =  a  date  ;  Gr.  ScucTvAos 
(daktulos)= a  finger,  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the 
fruit  of  the  palm  belonging  to  the  genus 
Phoenix,  and  particularly  the  species  Phoenix 
dactylifera  ;  also  that  of"  the  tree  itself.  For 
its  botanical  characters  see  PHCENIX.  It  is 
the  palm-tree  of  Scripture  and  of  classic 
writers.  It  still  nourishes  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Syria,  Persia,  and  the  adjacent  regions ;  and 
is  of  immense  importance  to  their  inhabitants. 
The  fruit  is  made  into  a  conserve  with  sugar. 


DATE-PALM,    AND   FRUIT. 

The  stones,  when  ground,  are  eaten  by  camels, 
or  they  may  be  formed  into  beads.  The  leaves 
are  made  into  couches,  baskets,  bags,  &c. ; 
the  fibres  into  ropes  ;  the  trunk  split  into 
spars  for  fences,  the  framework  of  houses,  Sic., 
and  the  juice  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
arrack.  An  analogous  species,  P.  sylvestris,  is 
the  most  common  palm  in  the  interior  of  India; 
from  its  juice  toddy  is  made.  There  are  other 
species. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  date,  resemb- 
ling the  date.    [A.] 
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date-line,  s.  An  imaginary  line  ISO 
from  Greenwich.  To  the  east  of  this  line  the 
nominal  date  is  one  day  earlier  than  on  the 

west. 

date-palm,  s.  The  tree  described  under  A. 

date-plum,  ••. 

1.  The  fruit  of  Diospyros  lotus. 

2.  The  same  as  DIOSPYROS  (q.v.). 

date-season, «.  The  time  of  year  when 
the  dates  are  ripe. 


And  still,  when  the  merry  tlate-traion  is  burning, 

the  young  and  the  old." 
•e :  Fire  Worthipperi. 


AIIU  BI.III,  fiicu  viie  uierry  u<i(«-Kru4i/n  la  mini 

And  calls  to  the  palm-groves  the  young  and  th 
Uoore :  Fire  » 

date-shell,  s.    [LITHODOMUS.] 

date-sugar,  s.  Sugar  manufactured  from 
the  sap  of  the  date-palm. 

date,  v.t.  &.  i.    [DATE  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  affix  a  date  to,  to  write  down  the 
point  of  time  at  which  a  letter  is  written  or  •> 
deed,  &.c. ,  executed. 

2.  To  fix  or  note  the  time  of  anything. 

*  3.  To  give  rise  to,  to  originate. 

"  From  the  blessings  they  bestow, 

Our  timed  are  tlatrd  and  our  eras  move: 
They  govern  and  enlighten  all  below. 
As  tnou  dost  all  above." 

Prior  :  ttymn  to  the  Am. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  reckon,  to  count. 

"Tig  all  one,  in  respect  of  eternal  duration  y«t  be- 
hind, whether  we  begin  the  worlu  »•.»  many  million*  ot 
ages  ago,  or  date  f  rum  the  late  era  of  about  six  thoo- 
•Band  years."— Bentley. 

2.  To  begin,  to  exist,  to  have  an  origin, 

3.  To  write  under  a  certain   date  ;  as.  h 
dates  from  Rome. 

4.  To  bear  a  date,  to  be  dated. 

da  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DATE,  p.] 

t  date' -less,  a.    [Eng.  date,  and  less.] 

1.  Not  having  a  date  ;  undated. 

2.  Having  no  fixed  period  or   limit;  un- 
limited, indefinite  in  time  or  duration. 

"  The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile. 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  It,  L  • 

3.  Going  so  far  back  as  to  be  beyond  data 

"  From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  hold 
Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  Hay 
By  dances  round  its  trunk." 

IFordneorth :  Exmrtion,  bk.  Ti. 

da'-ter,  s.     [Eng.  dat(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  affixes  a  date  to  a  document. 

*  2.  A  datary. 

"  The  dataire  is  more  particularly  the  dater  or  dia. 
patcher  of  the  pope's  bulls."— Cotgrave. 

dath  -6l-ite,  s.    [DATOLITE.] 
*  dat  -If,  a.    [DATIVE.] 

da '-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DATE,  v.] 

A.  i  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  of  affixing  or  assign- 
ing a  date  to  a  letter  or  other  document. 

da-tls'-ca,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  the  small  order  Datiscacese  (q.v.).    Datisca 
cannabina  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  it 
is  used  in  Candia,  Italy,  and  elsewhere  as  a 
substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  in  fevers  as  well 
as   in    gastric  and  scrofulous  diseases.     It, 
moreover,  furnishes  a  yellow  dye. 

2.  Comm. :  The  leaves  of  Datisca  eanna&itia, 
Bastard  Hemp,  contain  a  yellow  dye  which  is 
prepared   by  precipitating    tlie    aqueous   de- 
coction with  plumbic  acetate,  decomposing 
the  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  eva- 
porating the  filtrate.      Datisca  yellow  is  a 
brown    translucent   mass    insoluble    in  cold 
alcohol,  soluble  in  water.     It  is  used  to  dye 
silk.     A  concentrated  decoction  of  the  plant, 
mixed  with  a  little  potash,  can  be  used  as  a 
yellow  ink. 

dat^is-ca  -ce-se,  s.  pl.    [Mod.  Lat  datisa(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Datiscads.  An  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Cucurbitales.  The  specie* 
are  either  branched  herbs  or  trees  of  some 
size.  Leaves  alternate,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  in  axillary  racemes  or  panicles  ;  calyx 
of  the  male  flower  divided  into  three  to  four 
pieces,  those  of  the  female  ones  adherent, 
three  to  four-toothed.  Stamens,  three  t« 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  961!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^ist.     -Ing, 
•dan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -cious.  -tious,  -sious  -  shna.    -Die,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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datisoads— daugh. 


seven  ;  ovary,  one  to  three-celled,  with 
three  to  four  parietal  placentae  ;  seeds  many. 
Fruit  capsular,  one-celled.  In  1845  Lindley 
enumerated  three  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  at  four.  They  are  scattered 
over  North  America,  Asia,  and  the  south-east 
of  Europe.  (Lindley.) 

da-tis  -cads.  s.  pi,    [Mod.  Lat.  datisc(a),  and 

pi.  Stiff.  -(('/.<.] 

Hot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Datiscaceae. 

da-tis  -96-88,  «.  pi.     [DATIHCACE/K.  ] 

dat-ta-cet'-In,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  datisoa,  t  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  CisHjoOg.  Obtained  by  boiling 
datiscin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Datiscetin 
is  deposited  in  colourless,  tasteless  needles, 
which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  picric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  aqueous 
alkalies,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids. 

da  tis  9111,   dat  is  91110,  s.    [Mod.   Lat. 
datisM),   and    Eng.    suff.    -in.,   -ine   (Chem.) 


Chem.  :  CjiHgjOig.  A  glucoside  closely 
allied  to  salicin.  Obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
Datisca  cannabina  ;  also  from  the  roots  by 
treating  the  alcoholic  extract  with  water  to 
precipitate  resin,  and  evaporating  the  nitrate  ; 
this  is  redissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  resin 
precipitated  with  water  till  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion yields  colourless  silky  needles  of  datiscin  ; 
these  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  180°. 
Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields 
datiscetin  and  sugar. 

dat'-is-i,  *.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic  :  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syl- 
logisms in  the  third  figure.  It  differs  only  from 
darapti  (q.v.  )  in  having  the  Minor  premiss 
Particular  (I)  instead  of  a  Universal  Affirma- 
tive (A). 

da'-tlve,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  dativus  =  giving,  from 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  do  =  to  give  ;  Fr.  datif.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Gram.  :  The  epithet  applied  to  that  case 
of  a  noun  which  follows  a  verb  or  other  word 
expressive  of  giving,  handing,  or  passing  over. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  That  may  be  given  away  or  parted  with 
at  pleasure. 

(2)  Removable  at  pleasure  ;  holding  an  office 
during  pleasure. 

(3)  Applied  to  executors  who  are  appointed 
as  such  by  a  court,  as  distinguished  from  such 
as  are  appointed  by  a  testator  in  his  will. 


"  We  half  given  our  full  power  to  our  >aid>  Com- 
missaries of  Edinburgh,  to  give  datives,  and  constitute 
•ik  persons  as  tbey,  be  the  aviss  of  our  Lurda  of  the 
said  Sessioun,  or  ane  certain  nowmer  of  them  as  sail 
be  appoiutit  to  that  effect  (sail  judge  proper  to  be) 
executors-d 
decelaaand. 


ppoiutit  to  that  effect  (sail  judge  proper  to  be) 
utors-datives  to  the  guids  and  geir  of  the  persona 
laaand."—  Act  Seat.,  July  24,  1664. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Scots  IMV>  :  A  power  legally  granted  to 
one  to  act  as  executor  of  a  Tatter  will,  when 
it  is  not  confirmed  by  the  proper  heirs  of  the 
testator.  He  to  whom  this  power  is  granted 
Is  called  the  executor-dative.  [See  extract 
A.  2  (3).] 

2.  Gram.  :  That  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
which  usually  follows  verbs  or  other  words 
expressive  of  giving,  handing,  or  passing  over. 

daf-ni-a,  s.     [Etym.  unknown.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
sub-family  Helotinae  and  family  Percidse,  or 
Perches.  The  body  is  broad  ;  the  head  and 
muzzle  are  contracted,  and  rather  pointed  ; 
the  dorsal  and  anal  spines  remarkably  large, 
and  head  scaly. 

dat  61  ite,  dith  6l  ite,  s.  [Or.  «ar«V<" 
(dateomai)  =  to  divide,  and  Eng.  suff.  -lite  = 
Or.  Atfo«  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Aftn.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  of  colours 
varying  from  white  to  olive-green.  It  is  of  a 
vitreous  lustre,  and  translucent.  Sp.  gr., 
2'8—  3;  hardness,  a  —  5'6.  It  occurs  in  various 
localities  in  North  America,  Scotland,  Sweden, 
&c.  Compos.  :  Silica,  36-08—  38'51  ;  boric 
acid,  19-34—22-40  ;  lime,  34'68—  85'67  ;  water, 
4-60—8-63. 

da'  turn,  s.  [Neut.  sing,  of  datus,  pa.  par.  of 
do  =  to  give.]  [DATA,  DATE  (1),  ».] 


.  L  Ord.  tang. :  Any  point  or  position  given, 
granted,  or  admitted. 

"  All  the  rules,  relating  to  purches,  perpetually  refer 
to  this  settled  law  of  inheritance,  aa  a  datum  or  first 
principle."— Bladatone. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  A  quantity,  condition,  or  other 
mathematical  premiss  given  or  supposed  to 
be  known,  from  which  other  unknown  quan- 
tities, Ac.,  are  or  may  be  discovered. 

2.  Gtom. :  [HYPOTHESIS.] 

3.  Civil  Engin. :  [DATUM-LINE.] 

datum-line,  s. 

Engin. :  The  horizontal  line  of  a  section 
from  which  all  heights  and  depths  are  calcu- 
lated. 

da  tiir  -a,  s.     [Arab,  tatorah  =  the  plant-genus 
described  below.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Solanaceae,  tribe  Daturese. 
The  calyx  and  corolla  are  infundibulate,  the 
latter  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  both  five- 
lobed  ;  capsule  four-celled.  Datura  Stramo- 
nium is  the  Thorn  Apple.  It  is  found  on 
dunghills,  in  waste  places,  &c.  When  taken 
internally  it  is  a  violent  narcotic ;  medically 
it  is  used  in  mania,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  tic- 


DATURA    STRAMONIUM. 

douloureux,  &c.  When  smoked  it  palliates 
the  symptoms  in  asthma.  D.  Tatula  and 
Mttel  are  similarly  used.  The  seeds  of  these 
two  latter  species  are  said  to  have  been  used 
to  produce  the  frenzied  ravings  of  the  priests 
in  the  Delphic  and  some  other  temples.  The 
Peruvians  use  for  the  same  purpose  D.  san- 
guinea,  manufacturing  from  it  also  an  intoxi- 
cating beverage. 

da-tur  i  na,  da-tiir'-I-a,  s.    [DATURINE.] 

da  tur  ine,  da'-tur-in,  s.    [Eng.  datura), 
and  suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  mixture  of  two  alkaloids,  atropine 
and  hyoscyamine,  both  of  which,  when  heated, 
yield  tropic  acid  Cgll^s,  and  tropine, 
C8Hi5N.O.  Pure  atropine,  C^HagNOs,  nielts 
at  107° ;  strongly  heated  with  nitric  acid  it 
yields  picric  acid.  Daturine  is  very  poison- 
ous, and  is  obtained  from  Datura  stramonium 
and  Atropa  Belladonna. 

daub,  '  dauben,  '  dawbyn,  v.t.  &  i.    [O. 

Fr.  dauber,  from  Lat.  dealbo  —  to  whiten,  to 
plaster  ;  albus  =  white  (Skeat).] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  smear  over ;  to  plaster  or  cover  with 
mud  or  other  substance. 

"  She  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed 
it  with  slime  and  with  pitch."— Exod.  ii.  a. 

2.  To  paint  coarsely. 

"  If  a  picture  is  iinnbf.it  with  many  bright  and  glar- 
ing colours,  .  .  ."—  Watts. 

*  3.  To  make  dirty,  to  stain. 

"  He's  honest  though  daub'd  with  the  dust  of  the 
mill"  Cunningham :  The  Miller. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cover  over  or  disguise  with  something 
specious. 

"So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue." 
Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  ill.  6. 

2.  To  cover  with  anything  gaudy  or  taste- 
less ;  to  dress  up  ostentatiously  and  showily. 

"  Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high,  and  whore." 
Oryden  :  Juvenal,  ut  xvt 

3.  To  flatter  grossly,  to  bedaub  with  flattery. 

"  I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undeserving  praise." 
Camper :  Talk,  v.  869,  360. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  smear,  to  bedaub,  to  paint 
coarsely. 


"Hasty  daubing  will  but  spoil  the  picture.  «n< 
make  it  so  unnatural  as  must  want  false  light  to  set  if 
off  —  Otway. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  flatter  grossly,  to  bedaub  with 
flattery. 

"  Let  every  one,  therefore,  attend  the  sentence  of 
his  conscience ;  for,  he  may  be  sure  it  will  not  daut 
nor  flatter."— South 

daub,  s.    [DAUB,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  smearing  or  daubing  over. 

2.  A  smear  ;  the  state  of  being  daubed  over. 

"  She  duely,  once  a  month,  renews  her  face ; 
Meantime,  it  lies  in  daub,  and  hid  in  grease." 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  Yi. 

3.  A  coarse  painting. 

"  And  soothed  into  a  dream  that  he  discerns 
The  difference  of  a  Guido  from  a  daub." 

Ctnoptr :  Tatk,  vi.  284,  M», 

daubed,  pa.  par.  or  re.    [DAUB,  v.] 

daub  -or,  s.    [Eng.  tl.ti.uh ;  -er.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  One  who  dai»bs. 

"I  am  a  younger  brother,  basely  borne,  of  mean 
parentage,  a  durt  da.ubr.rt  sonue,  am  I  therefore  to  be) 
blamed 1"— Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  S»0. 

2.  A  coarse,  poor  painter. 

"  What  they  called  his  picture,  had  been  drawn  at 
length  by  the  daubert  of  almost  all  nations,  and  still 
unlike  him."— Dryden. 

*  II.  Fig. :  A  mean,  gross  flatterer. 

*daub'-er-y,  *daub'-ry,  s.    [Eng.  daub; 
-ery>  -T-J 

1.  Daubing. 

2.  Specious  colouring ;  false  pretence. 

"  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and 
such  ilnubery  as  this  is ;  beyond  our  element :  we  know 
nothing.  Come  down,  you  witch,  you  hag  you ;  coma 
down,  I  say  1 "— ShaJcesp.  •'  Merry  Wives,  iv.  a. 

daub  -ing,  *  daubyng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $. 
[DAUB,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (So* 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  smearing  over. 

(2)  That  which  is  smeared  over  anything. 

"  Such  gross  and  dangerous  daubingi  of  black,  nd 
and  white  as  wholly  change  the  very  natural  look*,"— 
Taylor:  Artific.  Handsomeness,  p.  116. 

(3)  The  act  of  painting  coarsely. 

2.  Fig. :  Gross  and  mean  flattery. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Currying :    A    mixture   of   fish-oil    and 
tallow  which  is  worked  into  leather  after  the 
latter  has  been  shaved  by  the  knife  at  the 
currier's  beam.    Also  called  dubbing  (q.v.). 

2.  Plastering: 

(1)  A  rough  coat  of  mortar  thrown  upon  a 
wall,  and  supposed  to  give  it  the  appearanco 
of  stone.    [BOUGH-CAST.] 

(2)  The  chinking  or  closing  of  the  apertures 
between  the  logs  of  a  cabin.    The  daubing  Is 
usually  mud.    The  chimneys,  made  of  sticks 
are  also  daubed  inside  and  out 

*  daub'-ry,  *.     [DAUBERY.] 

*  daub'-y,  a.    [Eng.  daub ;  -j/.] 

1.  Adhesive,  sticky,  glutinous,  viscous. 

"  Not  in  vain  th'  industrious  kind 
With  dauby  wax  and  flow'rs  the  chinks  have  lin'd." 
Oryden :  Virgil,  Georgic,  iv.,  6S,  M. 

2.  Coarsely    and    inartistioally    painted; 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  daub. 

dau'-cl-daa,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  daucus,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcr,.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
type  Daucus  (q.v.). 

dau'-cus,  s.    [Or.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants. 
There  are  several  species,  one  of  which,  Iinu- 
cus  carota,  is  the  origin  of  the  Garden  Carrot. 
The  fruit  is  spinous,  somewhat  ovate  or 
oblong.  Daucus  gummi/er  furnished  what  the 
old  pharmacopoeias  called  Sicilian  bdellium. 

daud,  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     To  thrash,  to 
abuse. 

"  I'm  blzzie  too,  and  skelpin'  at  it. 
But  bitter,  dtudin  showers  hae  wat  it." 
Burnt :  Third  Epiitle  to  John  LapraOt, 

*  daugh  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  s.    [A  contrac- 
tion of  Gael,  daimh  =  oxen,  and  ach  =  a  field.] 
An  old  division  of  land,  capable  of  producing 
48  bolls.     It  contained  two  ploughgates,  eacn 
of  104  acres.    (Scotch.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce-e;  ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 


'Angh'-ter  (gh  silent),  *  doohter,  *  doh- 
ter,  *  dohtre,  *  doghter,  *  doghtrc, 
•doughter,  dough tyr,  '  doubter,  . 
{A.8.  ddhter.  Cog.  with  Dut.  dochter ;  Icel. 
dottir;  Dan.  datter,  dotter;  O.  H.  Ger.  tohter; 
Ger.  toclUer;  Sw.  dotter;  Goth,  dauhtar;  Gr. 
tvyarrip  (thugater).'] 
I  Literally: 

1.  A  female  child  (considered  in  relation  to 
her  parents). 

"Creusa,  Priames  kinges  dohtrr."—Layamm,  L  la 

*  2.  A  daughter-in-law. 

"  And  Naomi  said,  Turn  again,  my  daughter!  .  .  ."— 
Kutlti.ll. 

*  3.  Any  female  descendant. 

"...  the  daughtgrt  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Oileadlte  four  days  in  a 
yt*T."—Judgei  zi.  40. 

4.  Used  as  a  paternal  form  of  address  by  a 
confessor  to  a  female,  penitent. 

"  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now." 
Shatotp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet.  IT.  1. 

t5.  The   female  offspring   of  a   plant  or 
animal. 
*IL  fig. :  The  offspring. 

"...  and  left  that  command 
Sole  daughter  of  his  voice." 

MUtan  :  P.L.,  ix.  652,  6*3. 

t  daughter  cell,  s. 

Bot. :  A  cell  proceeding  from  an  original 
cell  called  a  mother-cell.  Its  formation  is 
preceded  by  the  generation  of  fresh  nuclei  in 
addition  to  the  nucleus  existing  in  the  mother- 
cell.  (Thomi.) 

daughter-in-law,  s.    The  wife  of  a  son. 

•daugh-ter-11-ness  (gh  silent),  t.  [Eng. 
daughterly ;  -ness.]  The  conduct  or  actions 
becoming  a  daughter. 

"This  must  assuredly  be  a  considerable  accession  to 
the  woman ishness  or  daughterlinen,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
of  the  church  of  Rome."  —  Mare :  On  On  Seven 
Churchet  (Fret). 

•daugh'-ter-ling  (gh  silent),  «.  [Eng. 
daughter,  and  dim.  suff.  -ling.]  A  little 
daughter. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  daughter  or  daughter- 
ling  at  mine  t "-  ilia  Bronte :  Villette,  ch.  xxv. 

•daugh'-ter-ly  (gh  silent),  »  daugh  -ter- 

lle,  a.     [Eng.  daughter;    -ly.]     Becoming  a 
daughter. 

"  Sir  Thomas  liked  her  uaturall  and  deare  daughterlie 
affection  towards  him."— Canmdith :  Life  of  Sir  T.  More. 

dank,  s.    [DAWK.] 

*  dauke,  ».      [DAUCUS.]     The   wild  carrot, 
Daucus  carota.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

*  dan-kin,  s.    [DAWKIN.] 

dau  -II  &S,  ».  [Gr.  AauiUas  (Daulias)  =  & 
woman  of  Daulis,  a  city  of  Phocis  ;  used  as 
an  epithet  of  Philomela.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Passerine  birds,  of 
which  the  nightingale  (q.v.)  is  the  type. 

daui»9e,_s.  &  v.    [DANCE.] 

daun  -der-Ing,  dan  -der-Ing,  pr.  par.  or 
a.  [DANDEB,  v.]  Sauntering;  roaming  idly 
from  place  to  place. 

".  .  .  waa  gaun  duundering  about  the  wood  at  e'en 
to  see  after  the  laird's  game  .  .  ."—Scott :  Antiquary, 
ch  xzL 

*  daun  -ster,  *.    [Mid.  Eng.  daunjse)  =  dance, 
and  fern.  suff.  -ster.  ]    A  female  dancer. 

daunt,    *  dant,    *  daunte,    *  dauntcn, 
*  dawnte,  v.t.  &  t.    [O.  Fr.  danter,  donter; 
Fr.  dompter,  from  Lat.  domito  =  to  subdue,  to 
tame,  a  freq.  form  from  domo  —  to  tame.] 
A.  Trantitire: 

*  1.  To  tame,  to  break  in. 

"  Sum  began  to  dant   beystis."  —  Compl.  Scotland, 

PL   145. 

2.  To  intimidate,  to  frighten,  to  subdue,  to 
deprive  of  spirit  or  courage. 

"  Thus  oft  it  haps  that,  when  within 

They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  dauntt  the  brave." 

Scott  :  iliirmion,  ill.  14. 

*  3.  To  conquer,  to  overcome. 

"  Th-.t  which  of  hem  that  other  daunteth 
In  armes,  nyiu  she  sliukle  take." 

Goitvr  •  e-m/e*i»o  Amantii,  bk.  IT. 

•4.  To  fondle,  to  cherish. 

"  Vpon  the  knes  men  shut  duunte  you."—  WycKffe  : 

It.  hi  12. 

*B.  Intrans.  :  To  1*  afraid. 
U  For  the  difference  between  to  daunt  and 
to  dismay,  see  DISMAY. 


daughter— davyne 

*  daunt,  s.    [DAUNT,  v.]    A  fright,  an  alarm. 

"Til  the  crosses  dnnt  yaf  him  a  duunt." 

Legendt  of  Uoly  Rood,  p.  148. 

daunt  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAUNT.] 

daunt' -er,  s.  [Eng.  daunt;  -er.]  One  who 
daunts  or  intimidates. 

daunt  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [DATOT,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  it  pcirtieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  taming,  intimidat- 
ing, or  discouraging. 

"A  doctor  of  Jesuits,  that  is,  a  doctor  of  five  D  D's 
as  dissimulation,  deposing  of  kingdoms,  daunting  and 
deterring  of  subjects,  and  destruction."— .State  Triali, 
an.  160$  ;  Henry  Garnet. 

*  daunt'-ing-ness,,s-.  [Eug.  daunting ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  .daunting.    (Daniel.) 

daunt -less,  a.    [Eng.  daunt;  -less.]     Fear- 
less, bold,  not  discouraged  or  timid  ;  intrepid. 
".  .  .  the  union  of  dauntleu  courage  and  command- 
ing powers  of  mind  with  a  bland  temper  and  winning 
manners  .  .  ."—Maciiulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

daunt -less  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dauntless;  -ly.] 
In  a  dauntless,  fearless,  or  intrepid  manner. 

daunt' -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dauntless ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  dauntless ;  fearlessness, 
intrepidity. 

dau'-phln,  s.  [O.  Fr.  daulphin  ;  Fr.  dauphin, 
from  Lat.  deljihinus  =  a  dolphin.  The  crest 
of  the  lords  of  Vienne.]  The  title  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  kings  of  France  or  of  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  It  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  Humbert  II.,  lord  of 
Vienne,  in  the  ninth  century,  having  be- 
queathed his  lordship  as  an  appanage  to  the 
French  throne,  on  condition  that  the  eldest 
son  always  bore  the  title  of  Dauphin  of  Vien- 
nois.  [DOLPHIN,  DELPHIN.] 

"  Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  danfHin  and  that  lovely  maid." 

ShaJcetp.  :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

dau -phin-ess, ».  [Eng.  dauphin ;  -ess.]  The 
wife  of  the  Dauphin  of  France. 

"  It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphinut,  at  Versailles." 
— Burke :  On  the  Fr.  Revolution. 

daur,  v.  [DARE.]  To  dare,  to  defy,  to  brave, 
to  challenge. 

'"I  daur  ye  to  touch  him,'  spreading  abroad  her 
long  and  muscular  fingers  garnished  with  claws  which 
a  vulture  might  have  envied."— Scot* :  Waterley,  ch. 

XXX. 

dauw,  s.    [A  native  name.] 

Zool.  :  A  species  of  South  African  Zebra, 
Equu-s  burchelli. 

da-val'-li-a,  «.  [Named  after  Edmund  Da- 
vall,  a  Swiss  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodiaceae,  the  typical 
and  only  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Davalliese.  The 
son  are  globose,  inframarginal,  the  indusium 
urn  or  cup-shaped,  with  the  mouth  truncated  ; 


DAVALLIA. 
1.  Part  of  a  frond.       1  Khuome. 

veins  pinnate.  They  are  from  southern  Asia, 
Australia,  South  America,  <fcc.  Davallia  cana- 
riensis  is  tlie  Hare's-foot  Fern.  It  and  the 
other  species  are  beautiful ;  many  are  culti- 
vated in  British  greenhouses. 

da-val-li-e  -88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  davallia, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of   Polypodiacese,  tribe 
Polypodese. 

dav  -en-port,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the 
original  maker.]  A  kind  of  small  writing- 
desk  with  drawers  on  each  side. 
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Da'-vld,  «.  [Heb.  TH  or  Til  (David).  (See 
def.).  The  meaning  of  the  name  is,  one  who 
loves  or  one  who  is  beloved.]  The  second 
king  of  Israel,  known  and  venerated  by  Chris- 
tians, Jews  and  Mohammedans. 

David's  harp,  ».  (Sam.  rvi.  16—23.) 
Polygonatum  multiflorum.  (Britten  <t  Hot- 
land.) 

Da'-vid-ist,  *.  [From  the  name  of  the 
founder.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  in  the  sixteenth 
century  founded  by  David  George,  a  native  of 
Delft,  who  gave  out  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
denied  the  resurrection,  and  interdicted  mar- 
riage. Also  called  David-Georgian. 

da  -vld-son-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  dis- 
coverer, Prof.  Davidson,  of  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Beryl,  found  at  Kubia- 
law,  near  Aberdeen.  It  is  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour. 

da-  vfl'-la,  s.  [Named  after  Henry  Catherine 
Davila,  a  celebrated  Italian  historian.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Dilleniacete. 
Davilla,  rugosa  is  astringent.  A  decoction  of 
it  is  used  in  Brazil  in  swellings  of  the  legs  and 
other  parts.  D.  elliptica,  which  is  also  astrin- 
gent, furnishes  the  vulnerary  called  Sainbai- 
binha. 

da-vin'-a,  da'-vjfne,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  H. 
Davy,  and  Kng.  suff.  -ine,  -yne  (JJin.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :   A  variety  of  Nephelite  from  Vesu- 
vius, having  a  feeble  lustre,  and  12  to  14  per 
cent  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

dav'-It,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  David  ; 
cf.  Fr.  davier  =  pincers,  to  which  Little  at- 
tributes the  same  origin.] 

Naidical : 

1.  A  beam  projecting  from  a  ship's  bow,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  tackle  whereby  the 


A.  Fish  davit    B.  Cat-head.    C.  Aiichor-nuk*. 

anchor-fluke  is  lifted  without  dragging  against 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  operation  is  termed 
fishing  the  anchor. 

2.  One  of  a  pair  of  cranes  on  the  gunwale  of 
a  ship,  from  which  are  suspended  the  quarter 
or  other  boats.  The  boat-tackles  are  attached 
to  rings  in  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  boat 
respectively,  and  the  fall  is  lielayed  on  deck. 
When  the  boat  is  lowered  the  hooks  of  tha 
fall-blocks  are  cast  off  simultaneously,  or  great 
danger  results  when  the  ship  is  under  way. 

davit-fall  hook,  .«.  A  hook  having  • 
means  for  instant  unclutching  or  release,  and 
used  at  the  end  of  a  davit-fall  to  engage  a  ring- 
bolt at  the  stem  or  stern  of  a  boat.  (Knight.) 

da'-vite,  s.     [After  Sir  H.  Davy.] 

Min. :  A  sulphate  of  alumina,  constituting 
a  variety  of  Alunogen,  if  indeed  it  is  really  dia- 
tinct  from  that  species.  It  was  found  in  a  hot 
spring,  containing  sulphuric  acid,  near  Bogota, 
in  South  America. 

Da'-vjf,  proper  name.    [DAVY-LAMP.] 

Davy-lamp,  s. 

Mining:  The  safety-lamp  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  in  which  a  wire-gauze  envelope  covers 
the  flame-chamber  and  prevents  the  passage 
of  flame  outward  to  the  explosive  atmosphere 
of  the  mine,  while  it  allows  circulation  of  air. 

da'-vyne,  s.    [DAVINA.] 


t>6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  ?enophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
•dan,  -tian-  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  »fr""-   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  d$L 
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Davyum— day 


Da'-vy-um.  s.    [Named  after  Sir  H.  Davy.] 

Min. :  A  metal,  said  to  occur  in  Russian 
platinum  ore.  At.  wt.,  154;  sp.  gr.,  9'39.  A 
hard  silver-white,  malleable  metal,  easily  dis- 
solved by  aqua  regia.  H«jS  gives  a  brown- 
black  precipitate,  soluble  iu  alkaline  sulphides. 
Potassium  thiocyanate  colours  its  solution 
deep  red.  An  acid  solution  of  the  chloride 
gives  a  brown  precipitate  with  potassium  fer> 
rocyanide.  Davyum  chloride  forms  crystals 
soluble  in  water.  The  sodium  salt  is  insoluble 
In  water  as  well  as,  in  alcohol.  The  sodium 
double  chlorides  of  the  other  metals  of  the 
platinum  group  are  soluble  in  water. 

«  daw  (1),  *  dawe  (1),  s.    [DAY.] 

daw  (2),  *  dawe  (2),  s.  [An  imitative  word. 
Cognate  with  Ger.  dohte  =  a  jackdaw,  a  dimin. 
from  O.  L.  Ger.  daha;  O.  H.  Ger.  tdlia; 
M.  H.  Ger.  take.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  jackdaw  (q.v.). 

".  .  .  the  clamour  of  rooks,  daws,  and  kites." 

Cnwper :  Hope,  S49. 

2.  Fig. :  An  empty-headed  fellow. 

*  daw-cock,  s. 

L  Lit. :  A  cock  jackdaw. 

2.  Fig. :  An  empty-headed  chatterer. 

•daw-dressing,  s.  The  assuming  of  a 
character  or  quality  to  which  one  is  not  en- 
titled ;  from  the  old  fable  of  the  jackdaw 
which  dressed  itself  in  peacock's  feathers. 

*  daw-pate,  s.    A  daw,  a  simpleton. 

*daw  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  broad- 
bladed,  short,  pointless  sword. 

•  daw  (1),  *  dawen,  *  dawyn,  *  daghen, 
'dagyn,  '  dayyn,  *  daighen,  v.i.  [A.S. 
dagian ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tagen ;  Icel.  daga ;  Dan. 
doges ;  Sw.  dagns  =  to  dawn.]  To  dawn,  to 
break.  [DAY  ;  DAWN,  v.  ] 

"  Tyll  the  day  dawe<l  these  damosels  daunced." 

P.  Plowman,  fol.  103,  b. 

•d&W  (2),  v.t.    [AD AW.]    To  frighten,  to  terrify. 

"  Tyll  with  good  rappes, 

And  lieuy  clappes 
He  dnwde  hym  vp  agayne." 
Sir  T.  More  :  WarTux ;  Thete  Fowre  Thinget. 

dawd,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large  piece. 
(Scotch.) 

"  An  dawUs  that  day."        Burnt :  The  Boly  Pair. 

daw  die,  v.t.  &  i.    [DADDLE.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  trifle,  to  idle  about,  to 
waste  time  ;  to  gossip. 


B.  Trans. :  To  waste,  to  spend  idly. 

*  daw'-dle,  s.    [DAWDLE,  v.]    A  dawdler,  an 
idler. 

daw'-dler,  s.  [Eng.  dawdl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
dawdles  about,  an  idler. 

daw'-dy,  s.  [DOWDY.]  A  slattern,  a  slut  who 
affects  finery. 

*  dawe, ».    [DAY.] 

*  daw-en,  v.i.    [DAW  (1),  «.] 

*  daw   irig,    *  dawunge,    *  dawynge, 
*  dayyng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DAW  (1),  v.] 

A.  A.  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assubst. :  Dawning,  dawn  ;  break  of  day. 
"  He  sprlngeth  as*  the  davrunge  efter  nihtes  theoster- 

nesse."— Ancren  Rivilt,  p.  852. 

*  daw  ish,  *  daw'-ishC,  a.    [Eng.  daw  (2), 
8. ;  -ish.]     Like   a  daw  ;   foolish,   conceited, 
empty-headed. 

"Such  dau-ahe  dodypols  were  the  parents  of  him 
that  was  borne  blinde,  .  .  ."—Bale:  Yet  a  Courte, 
Aa.  (IMS),  fol.  69. 

dawk  (1),  s.  [DALE.]  A  hollow,  crack,  or 
incision  in  wood. 

"  Observe  If  any  hollow  or  dawki  be  In  the  length."— 

dawk  (2),  dank,  s.  [Hind,  ddl;  =  a  post.l 
The  East-Indian  word  for  the  post,  carried  by 
relays  of  men  in  stages  ;  also  a  relay  of  horses 
or  palanquin  bearers. 

"There  Isn't  much  above  l.noo  miles  to  come  by 
dauk."— Hughet :  Tom  Rrown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xliv. 

dawk,  v.t.  [DAWK  (1),  g.]  To  make  a  mark, 
cut,  or  incision  in  wood. 

"...  where  a  small  Irregularity  of  stuff  should 
happen,  Jobb  the  edge  Into  the  stuff,  andsorfaw*  It"— 
Hoxan. 


*  daw  -kin,  s.      [A  dimin.  from  daw  (2),   s. 
(q.v.).]    A  fool,  a  simpleton. 

dawn,  v.i.    [DAW  (l),  v.] 

L  Lit. :  To  grow  light,  to  break. 
"...   when  the  first  of  August  dawned,   .  .  .*— 
Macaulay :  Mitt.  Eng^  ch.  xii. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  become  more  light  or  evident;  to 
become  less  obscure  or  dark  ;  to  break  in 
upon. 

2.  To  begin  to  expand ;  to  give  signs  of 
future  eminence  or  lustre. 

"  Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
When  life  awakes  and  damn  at  every  line." 

Pupe,  Ep.  iii.  3,  4. 

1 3.  To  come  into  sight ;  to  become  gradually 
visible  in  increasing  daylight. 

"  I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills." 

Tennyson :  (Enone,  44. 

dawn,  s.    [DAWT*,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  first  appearance  of  light  in  the 
morning  ;  the  break  of  day. 

2.  Fig. :  The  first  beginnings  or  appearances ; 
the  first  rise. 

"  That  dims  the  dawn  of  being  here  below." 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  v.  662. 

dawn-light,  s.    Morning  light. 
"The  return  of   the   beautiful   dawn-light."— Cox: 
Aryan  Myihtil.,  ii.  5. 

dawn  ing,  *  daun  ynge,  *  dawn  ynge, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DAWN,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Breaking,  becoming  more  luminous. 

"  A  nobler  charge  shall  rouse  the  dawning  day." 

Pope  :  Homer' t  Iliad,  viii.  652. 

2.  Fig. :  First  appearing ;  giving  the  first 
signs  of  life,  or  future  eminence. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  dawn  or  break  of  day  ;  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  light. 

"  Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright, 
Shall  rush  upon  the  ravished  sight." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  ii.  3. 

*  (2)  Used  as  we  now  use  day  and  morning. 

"  Qood  dawning  to  thee,  friend." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  dawn  or  first  opening  or*  'ap- 
pearance ;  the  first  promise  of  future  eminence 
or  excellence. 

"...  from  the  very  flrst  dawning  of  any  notions  in 
his  understanding,  .  .  ."—Locke. 

dawt,  v.t.    [DOTE.]    To  fondle,  caress. 

"An'  dawtU,  twal-pint  Hawkie's  gaen 
Asyeld'sthebilL" 

Burnt :  Addrest  to  the  DeU. 

day  (1),  *dai,  *daei,  'dag,  *daig,    dagh, 
*  daghe,  *  dawe,  *  daye,  *  del,  *  deie, 

s.     [A.S.  doeg,  pi.  dagos ;  Dut.,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
dag;  Icel.  dagr ;  Ger.  tag ;  Goth,  dags.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

"...  he  abode  with  him  three  dayt."— Judges  xix.  4. 

U  Among  the  Jews  the  day  began  at  sunset. 
Our  practice  of  commencing  it  at  midnight 
was  borrowed  at  first  from  the  Romans. 

2.  The  whole  time  or  period  of  a  single 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  ;  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours. 

"  How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day  9 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year?" 

Shaketp. :  3  Hanry  VI.,  ii.  8. 

3.  Daylight,  light. 

"  The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day.** 
Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

4.  Daytime ;  the  period  during  which  it  is 
light. 

"So  sone  so  hit  wes  day." — Old  Eng.  Miteett.,  p.  46. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  particular  or  specified  time  ;  an  age. 
(In  tins  sense  frequently  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  In  the  days  of  the  Protectorate,  he  had  been  a 
Judge."— Jfacaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xili. 

2.  The  best  time  of  life,  the  prime. 

3.  (PI.) :  Life,  lifetime. 

"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother :  that  thy  dayt 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee.  —  Exod.  xx.  12. 

4.  An  appointed  or  fixed  time. 

"  Or  if  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day."    Dryden. 

5.  A  day  appointed  for  the  commemoration 
of  any  event. 

"  Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agineourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  OriBpianus." 

Khuketp. :  Henry  K.,  iv.  7. 


6.  A  contest,  a  battle,  an  engagement. 

"  To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain. 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again." 

Scott :  Harmion,  ti.  8S. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  time  taken  by  the  earth  to 
revolve  once  on  its  axis.    This  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  method  adopted  in  making  the  cal- 
culation. 

If  A  solar  day  is  the  interval  between  the 
time  of  the  sun's  coming  to  the  meridian  and 
returning  to  it  again.  Similarly  a  sidereal  day 
is  the  interval  between  the  time  of  a  starts 
coming  to  the  meridian  and  again  returning 
to  it  on  the  immediately  subsequent  night. 
A  mean  solar  day  is  twenty-four  hours  long. 
A  mean  sidereal  day  is  about  23  hours,  56 
minutes,  and  4  seconds.  The  reason  of  the 
difference  is  that  the  sun  appears  to  go  slowly 
to  the  east  through  the  stars,  which  makes 
them  reach  the  meridian  in  a  shorter  time 
than  he  does,  if  the  estimate  be  made  by  sun- 
time.  (Prof.  Airy  :  Pop.  Astron.  (6th  ed.),  pp. 
120,  121.)  An  apparent  day  is  the  interval' 
which  exists  between  two  successive  transits 
of  the  sun  across  the  meridian.  An  astrono- 
mical day  is  a  day  beginning  at  one  p.m.  and 
continuing  to  one  p.m.  again.  It  is  divided 
into  24  hours,  not  into  two  periods  of  12 
hours  each. 

2.  Scripture  Harmony:    Some   harmonists, 
comparing   Gen.    i.    with   the   teachings    of 
geology,  consider  day  in  that  chapter  to  mean 
an  indefinitely  long  period  of  time.    Hugh 
Miller,  modifying  this  view,  and  combining 
with  it  the  vision  hypothesis  of  Mr.  James 
Sime,  made  the  days  the  times  taken  for  the 
successive  visions  given  to  Moses  of  the  se- 
quence of  events  in  the  geological  period  of 
the  earth's  history. 

C.  Special  phrases  and  compounds: 

1.  A  dog  will  have  his  day :  [See  C.  5.) 

"  Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  tnew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  T.  L 

2.  Day  in  lane,  Day  in  bank  : 

Law:  A  day  in  which  appearance  may  be 
made  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Several 
such  days  exist  at  intervals  of  about  a  week. 
On  some  one  of  them  all  original  writs  must 
be  made  returnable.  They  are  therefore  often 
called  the  returns  of  that  term.  (Blackstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xviii.) 

3.  Day  of  the  Lord  (literally  Jehovah),  Day  oj 
God: 

(1)  Generally: 

Scrip. :  Any  day  during  which  some  strik 
ing  judgment  or  other  awe-inspiring  Divine 
operation  is  witnessed.  In  Joel  ii.  1  the 
reference  is  to  the  destruction  of  the  crops  by 
locusts.  See  verses  2—11,  also  20,  25. 


(2)  Specially : 

(a)  The  first  ad  vent  of  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  5,  6). 

(6)  The  second  advent  (2  Thess.  v.  2)  or  the 
day  of  judgment.  It  is  sometimes  called 
shortly  "that  day  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  1,  8). 

(c)  The  day  or  time  when  all  things  shall  be 
dissolved  (2  Peter  iii.  10—12). 

4.  Day  of  Grace : 

(1)  Law :  A  day  given  as  a  favour  beyond  the 
time  when  an  appearance  in  court  or  other 
legal  act  ought  in  strict  propriety  to  be  carried 
out. 

(2)  Comm.  (PI.) :  A  certain  number  of  days 
allowed  over  aud  above  the  time  specified  on, 
the  face  of  a  bill  (payable  otherwise  than  on 
demand).     In  England  three  days  of  grace  are 
allowed,  so  that  a  bill  becomes  due  upon  the 
third  day  of  grace,  and  not  earlier,  unless  it 
fall  upon  a  Sunday,   Christmas  Day,   Good 
Friday,  or  a  day  of  public  fasting  or  thanks- 
giving, in  which  cases  the  bill  becomes  due 
the  day  before  ;  if  on  a  Bank  Holiday,  the  day 
after.     In  Austria  three,  and  in  Russia  ten, 
days  of  grace  are  allowed  ;  no  other  countries 
in  "Europe  allow  them. 

5.  Every  dog  has  his  day : 

(1)  Lit. :   Every  dog   has  a  period  during 
which  he  is  in  his  prime  and  has  a  certain 
sphere.    [C.  1.] 

(2)  Fig. :   The    phrase,    though   spoken   of 
dogs,  is    meant  of  men,  and   signifies  that 
every  person  has  a  time  during  which  he  lives, 
flourishes,  and  makes  more  or  less  noise  in 
the  world  ;  after  which  it  is  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  that  one  hears  of  him  any  more. 
[C.  1.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce-e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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6.  To  gain  the  day  :  The  same  as  to  win  the 
day  (q.v.). 

7.  To  win  the  day :  To  gain  the  battle  ;  to 
succeed  in  any  enterprise.    [A.  II.  6.] 

"  If,  striking  first,  you  were  to  win  the  day  >" 

Dryden. 

day-bed,  s.    A  couch,  a  sofa. 

"  Having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I  have  left 
Olivia  sleeping.1'— Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  li.  5. 

day-blindness,  s.  Nyctalopia,  a  defect 
of  sight,  owing  to  which  objects  can  be  seen 
distinctly  only  by  night,  and  not  in  the  day- 
time. [NYCTALOPIA.] 

*  day-blush,   s.    The  dawn  or  break  of 
day. 

"...  when  the  day-bluth  bursts  from  high." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  28. 

*  day-daw,  s.    The  dawn. 

"...  we  may  rise  with  the  day-daw." — Tennnnt : 
Card.  Beaton,  p.  28. 

*  day  devourer,  s.    A  waster  of  time. 

"  A  day-demurer,  and  an  evening  spy  I " 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyuey,  xix.  88. 

day  distracting,  a.    Causing  distrac- 
tion or  trouble  during  the  day. 

"  The  night  renews  the  day-distracting  theme." 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xx.  102. 

*  day-fever,  s.     The  sweating  sickness. 
So  called  from  its  short  duration,  it  proving 
fatal  in  a  few  hours. 

"That  pestilent  day- fever  In  Britaine."— Holland : 
Camden,  p.  24. 

day-flier,  s.    An  animal  that  flies  by  day. 
"*  day-god,  s.    The  sun. 

"Full  of  the  Day-god's  living  fire." 

Moore  :  Fire  WorMppen. 

day-labour,  s.  Daywork  ;  labour  done 
daily. 

"  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied?  " 

Milton:  On  hit  Blindness. 

day-labourer,  s.  One  who  works  by 
the  day. 

"  His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn. 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end." 

Hilton:  L' Allegro. 

day-lily,  s. 

Botany: 

1.  Sing. :  [HEMEROCALLIS.] 

2.  PI.  (Day-lilies) :    The  Hemerocallese,  a 
tribe  of  Liliacese. 

t  day-mare,  s.  An  incubus  experienced 
to  the  daytime,  similar  in  its  nature  and  symp- 
toms to  the  nightmare  (q.v.). 

day-reflection,  s.    A  daydream. 

"  The  day-reflection  and  the  midnight  dream." 

Pope :  Homer' t  Odyssey,  iv.  1,062. 

day-room,  s.  A  room  in  a  prison,  asylum, 
&c.,  in  which  the  inmates  are  kept  during  the 
day. 

*  day-rule,  *  day-writ,  s. 

Old  Law :  A  rule  or  order  of  court,  allowing 
a  prisoner  of  the  King's  Bench  to  leave  the 
prison  for  one  day. 

day-school,  s. 

1.  A  school  which  the  scholars  attend  every 
day,  but  at  which  they  are  not  boarded. 

2.  A  school  held  in  the  daytime,  as  opposed 
to  a  night-school. 

t  day-shine,  s.    Daylight. 

"  Naked  in  open  day-shine." 

Tennyson  :  Gareth  t  Lynette. 

day-Sight,  s.  Hemeralopia,  a  defect  of 
the  sight,  owing  to  which  objects  can  only  be 
seen  distinctly  in  the  daylight,  and  but  dimly 
or  confusedly  in  the  dusk. 

day-sky,  s.  The  appearance  of  the  sky 
at  break  of  day  or  at  twilight. 

"  It  was  a  while  before  the  day-sky— when  I  thought 
I  aaw  something  white.  '—Perils  of  Man,  U.  266. 

day-tale, a.  Hired  by  the  day.  (Sterne: 
Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  143.) 

day-times,  adv.  By  day,  in  the  day- 
time. (American.)  (The  Lamplighter,  p.  116.) 

*  day- wearied,   o.     Wearied  with  the 
occupation  of  the  day. 

"The  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  nun." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  v.  4. 

day-were,  s.  [Eng.  <lay,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
were  —  work.]  Day's  work.  Used  only  in 
the  subjoined  phrase — 

*  H  Day-were  of  land  : 


Law:  As  much  arable  land  as  can  be 
ploughed  up  in  a  day's  work.  (Wharton.) 

day-work,  day's -work,  *.  [DAT- 
WORK.] 

day-writ,  s.    [DAY-RULB.] 

day  (2),  s.  [DEYE.]  A  term  used  only  in  the 
subjoined  compound. 

day-nettle,  s.   A  plant,  GaUopsis  Tetrahit. 

day1 -beam,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  beam.]  A  beam 
or  ray  of  daylight. 

"  After  the  day-beam's  withering  fire." 

Moore :  Fire  Worshippers. 
day'-be'r-ry,  s.     [Eng.  day,  and  berry.} 
Sot. :  The  Wild  Gooseberry. 

day  book,  s.    [Eng.  day,  and  book.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  book  in  which  a  merchant  enters 
all  the  transactions  of  each  day,  and  from 
which  they  are  afterwards  posted   into   the 
ledger,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  "  books  "  which  will  be  opened 
at  the  day  of  judgment. 

"  The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 
Till  sunset,  that  we  may  repent  ..." 

Longfellow  :  The  Oolden  Legend,  vi. 

day -break,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  break.]  -The 
dawn,  the  first  appearance  of  day. 

"  As  men  for  daybreak  watch  the  Eastern  skies." 
Dryden. 
day  -coal,  s.     [Eng.  day,  and  coal.] 

Mining :  The  upper  stratum  of  coal,  so 
called  by  miners  from  its  being  nearest  the 
surface  or  the  light. 

day-dream,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  dream.]  A 
reverie,  the  indulgence  of  fancies  while  awake ; 
a  castle  in  the  air. 

"...  the  mere  daydream  of  a  feeble  mind."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  xii. 

day  dream  er,  s.  [Eng.  daydream;  -er.] 
One  who  is  given  to  daydreams  ;  a  dreamer. 

*  day'Hlream-y,  a.    [Eng.  daydream ;   -y.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  daydreams  ; 
given  to  daydreams. 

day'-fldw-er,  s.     [Eng.  day,  and  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  Commelyna. 

day-fly,  s.    [Eng.  day,  and  fly.] 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Ephemera.  [EPHEMERID^.] 

day-light  (gh  silent),  s.    [A.S.  dtegledht.] 

L  Lit. :  The  light  of  the  sun,  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  moon,  a  candle,  &c.  ;  the  light  of 
day. 

"  They,  by  daylight  passing  through  the  Turks'  fleet, 
recovered  the  haven,  .  .  ." — Knolles.— Historie  of  t  he 
Turkes. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Open  or   public  view  ;    not  secrecy  or 
privacy. 

"  He  stands  in  daylight,  and  disdains  to  hide 
An  act,  to  which  by  honour  he  is  tied." 

Dryden. 

2.  The  space  left  in  a  partly-filled  glass  be- 
tween the  liquor  and  the  brim.    (Slang.) 

*  3.  The  eyes. 

t  day -long,  a.  [Eng.  day,  and  long.]  Last- 
ing all  day.  (Tennyson.) 

day-iy,  a.  &  adv.    [DAILY,  a.  &  adv.] 

*  day1 -maid,   *  dey-maid,  s.     [Mid.  Eng. 
dey,  deie  =  a  dairymaid.]    A  dairymaid. 

day-man,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  man.]  A  day- 
labourer. 

day '-net,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  net.]  A  net  for 
catching  small  birds,  as  larks,  &c. 

*  day-peep,  s.     [Eng.  day,  and  peep.]     The 
dawn  or  break  of  day.    (Milton.) 

*  days'-man,  *  dayes-man,  s.    [Eng.  day, 
and  man.] 

1.  An  umpire,  an  arbitrator,  a  mediator. 

"Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  us,  that 
might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both."— Job  ix.  3.1. 

2.  A  day-labourer. 

"  He  is  a  good  daysman  or  labourer."—  Ward:  Ser- 
mons, p.  105. 

t  day-spring,  s.      [Eng.  day,  and  spring.] 
The  dawn  or  break  of  day  ;  daybreak. 
"  So  all,  ere  day-spring,  under  conscious  night. 
Secret  they  flnish'd.  Milton  :  P.  L..  v-i.  521,  522. 


*  day-Star,  s.    [Eng.  day,  and  star.] 

1.  The  morning-star. 

"  Sunk  to  a  curve,  the  dayttar  lessens  stilL" 

Wordsworth  :  Evening  Walls. 

2.  The  sun. 

"  So  sinks  the  dayttar  in  the  ocean  bed.* 

Milton:  Lycidas,  US. 

day-time,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  time.]  The  tima 
during  which  there  is  daylight  ;  the  day  as 
opposed  to  night. 

"  And  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in 
the  daytime  from  the  heat,  .  .  ."—Isa.  iv.  6. 

*  day-wom-an,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  dey,  deie  =  a 
dairymaid  ;  Eng.  woman.]    A  dairymaid. 

"  For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park  :  she 
is  allowed  for  the  day-woman."—  Shaketp.  :  Love's  Lab. 
Lost,  i.  2. 

day-work,  *  da-werk,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and 
work.] 

1.  Work  done  by  the  day  ;  day-labour. 

"  True  labour  in  the  vineyard  of  thy  lord, 
Ere  prime  thou  hast  th'  imposed  day  work  done." 
Fair/ax. 

2.  Work  done  in  the  daytime. 

3.  The  amount  of  work  done  in  a  day. 

"  .  .  .  .  fiftj  dawerk  of  hay,  price  xx  merkis,"  Ac.— 
Act.  Audit,  A.  n*9,  p.  140. 

daze,  *  dase,  v.t  &  i.  [Icel.  dasask  =  to  be- 
come weary  or  exhausted  ;  Sw.  dam  =  to  lie 
idle.  Cf.  A.S.  dwds,  gedw&&=  stupid,  foolish.] 

[DOZE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1  1.  To  stun,  to  stupefy. 

"  The  deire  of  his  dynt  dasit  hym  but  litle." 

Destr.  of  Troy,  T.ttt. 

1  2.  To  dazzle,  to  overpower  with  light. 

"  While  flashing  beanies  do  daze  his  feeble  eyenj* 
Spenser:  F.Q..I.  Iv.  9s. 

*3.  To  addle,  to  spoil 
"  But  then  she  minds  when  from  the  nest  they'r* 

rais'd, 

They  stay  not  too  lung  off,  lest  th'  eggs  be  dozed." 
Money  Masters  All  Things  (1698),  p.  10* 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  dazed,  stunned, 
or  stupefied. 

"  I  dase  and  I  dedir  for  ferd  of  that  taylle." 

Toumeley  Myst..  p.  2*. 

daze,  s.    [DAZE,  v.] 

Min.  :  A  glittering  stone.    (Ogilvie.) 

*  da'-zed-ly,  *  da-sed-li,  adv.   [Eng.  daudf 

-ly.]    In  a  dazed,  stupid  manner. 

"  When  a  man  God  dasedli  loves,  .  .  ."—  HampoU  s 
Pricke  of  Conscience,  p.  289  (ed.  Morris). 

*  da  zed  ness,   *  da-sed-nes,   >-.     [Eng. 
dazed;  -ness.]    Foolishness,  stupidity. 

"  Agayn  the  dasednes  of  charite." 

Hampole  :  Pricke  of  Conic.,  «,»0*. 

*  da'-zied,  o.    [DAISIED.] 

daz'-zle,  *  daz-le,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  form 
from  daze  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  daze  or  overpower  the  sight  by 
an  excess  of  light. 

"  But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light 
Perchance  had  dazzled  the  Warrior's  sight" 

Scott  .'  Lay  oft.cLast  Minstrel,  ii.  21. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  overpower  or  confuse  by  glitter, 
splendour,  or  brilliancy. 

B.  Intransitive  : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  be  so  bright  as  to  overpower  th» 
sight. 

*  2.  To  become  dazzled,  dimmed,  or  over- 
powered ;  to  lose  the  power  of  sight. 

"  Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly, 
That  her  sight  dazzling   wakes   the 
three."       tihaket/i.  :  V 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  confound  or  overpower  with  bril- 
liancy or  splendour. 

"  As  pleasures  in  this  vale  of  pain. 
That  dazzle  as  they  fade." 

Scot:  •  Lord  of  the  Islet,  L  tt. 

*  2.  To  mislead,  to  deceive. 

"Thus  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spungy  air." 

Milton  :  Comiit,  153,  1M. 

*  daz'-zle,  s.    [DAZZLE,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  An  overpowering  or  dazzling  light. 

2.  Fig.  :  Meretricious  show  or  display. 

daz'-zled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAZZLE.] 

*  daz'-zle-ment,  ».    [Eng.  dazzle  ;  -ment.]   A 
dazzling  ;  a  dimming  or  overpowering  of  tht 
sight. 

"  It  beat  back  the  sight  with  *dazzlement.'—Donnt: 
Hist,  of  the  Septuagint  (1633).  p.  55. 


und   seem 
t  Adonis,  1,060,  1.061. 


boil,  bov:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -inc. 
-cian,  -Man  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shfis.    -die,  -zle,  &c.  =  del,  zeL 
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dazzler— dead 


t  d&z'-zler,  s.  [Eng.  dazzHe)  ;  -tr.]  One  who 
or  a  thing  which  dazzles  by  brilliancy  or 
splendour. 

daz'-zling,  pr.  par.,  «.,&.?.     [DAZZLK.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  overpowering  or 

confounding  by  excess  of  light,  splendour,  or 

brilliancy.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

daz-zlirig    ly,   *  dazelingly,      dazzel 
'   ingly,  adv.     [Eng.  dazzling;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  dazzling  manner  ;  so  as  to  dazzle. 

2.  In  a  dazzled  or  confused  manner ;   as 
though  dazzled. 

dbk.    A  contraction  for  drawback  (q.v.). 
d-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  bolted  to  the  ship's  side  in 
the  channels,  to  reeve  the  lifts  through. 
D.D.    An  abbreviation  for  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

de,pre/.  (Lat.  or  Fr.J  A  prefix  largely  used 
'  in  English,  and  representing  generally  the 
Lat.  de  =  down  from,  away  from  ;  but  some- 
times representing  the  I^atin  dis  =  apart, 
through  the  O.  FT.  des- ',  FT.  de-.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  force  of  this  prefix  is  intensive, 
as  in  declare,  deprave,  ic. 

dea,  s.    [1»K.VK.] 

dea  nettle,  s.  (1)  Various  species  of 
Lamium,  (2)  Galeopsis  versicolor,  (:>)  G.  Tetra- 
hit,  (4)  Stachys  palustris.  All  these  are  labiate 
plants.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

dea-con  (pron.  dekn),  dcakne,  *  decon, 
•decoun,  dekene,  dckyn,  diaknc, 

*.  [A.S.  deacon,  diacon;  Dut.  diakeii;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  diaconus ;  Ger.  diakonus  ;  Fr.  diacre ; 
Prov.  diacre,  diaque;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  dia- 
ttrao;  Lat.  diaconus,  all  from  Or.  SIO.KOVOS 
(diakonos)~(aa  subst.)  (1)  a  servant,  a  waiting- 
man,  .  .  .  (2)  a  minister  of  the  church,  espe- 
cially a  deacon,  a  deaconess  ;  (as  adj.)  serving, 
serviceable  ;  probably  from  Suiueu  (dioko)  =  to 
cause  to  run,  to  pursue.] 

1.  The  president  of  an  incorporated  trade 
in  Scotland. 

2.  Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. : 

(1)  In  Scripture :  Omitting  the  passages  in 
which  ftaxoi/oc  (diaknnos)  has  a  general  mean- 
ing, three  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  officers  so  denomi- 
nated. In  Phil.  i.  1  they  are  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  "  bishops,"  and  were 
evidently  of  inferior  authority  to  them,  for 
they  are  mentioned  last.  In  1  Tim.  iii.  6 — 13 
the  proper  qualifications  requisite  for  their 
office,  as  well  as  the  character  which  their 
wives  should  possess,  are  pointed  out,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  precise  duties 
which  they  had  to  discharge.  In  Rom.  xvi.  1, 
Phebe  is  described  as  a  servant  or  deaconess 
of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  and  in  commenda- 
tion of  her  it  is  stated  that  she  had  been  a 
succourer  of  many,  the  Apostle  Paul  himself 
being  among  the  number.  There  is  a  very 
general  opinion  that  the  first  institution  of 
the  order  of  deacons  is  narrated  in  Acts  vi., 
but  as  the  functionaries  there  elected  are  not 
specially  called  deacons  some  doubt  must 
remain  upon  the  identification.  If  the  officers 
whose  election  is  described  in  Acts  vi.  were 
•deacons,  then  the  special  duty  of  that  order 
of  men  was  the  distribution  of  the  church 
alms  to  the  poor.  A  "daily  ministration" 
took  place  in  the  early  apostolic  times  to 
widows  who  could  not"  support  themselves 
unaided.  The  majority  of  these  could  speak 
only  Aramaic  ;  a  minority,  Jewish  by  descent 
like  the  former,  were  Grecians,  i. «.,  spoke  Greek, 
or  at  least  their  husbands  had  done  so.  The 
majority  monoj>olised  all  the  attention  of 
the  alms-givers,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  minority  had  to  complain  of  neglect. 
The  apostles,  being  appealed  to,  felt  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  success  of  their 
spiritual  work  if  they  became  mixed  up  with 
disputes  about  the  apportionment  of  money, 
and,  expressing  their  unwillingness  "  to  leave 
the,  Word  of  God  to  serve  tables,"  they  ad- 
vised or  commanded  that  seven  men  of  honest 
report,  i.e.,  of  honourable  reputation,  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  should  be  sought 
and  appointed  almsmen  to  the  church.  Their 
acceptance  of  this  office  did  not  preclude 
them  from  discharging  higher  functions,  for 
of  the  seven  men  elected  one  was  Stephen,  the 
first  martyr.  (Acts  vi.  5,  8-11,  &c.) 


(2)  In  modern  churches : 

(a)  In  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England : 
A  deacon  is  a  spiritual  officer  ranking  beneath 
the  bishops  and  priests  or  presbyters.    The 
diaconate  may  be  held  at  twenty-three  years 
of  age  [  DIACONATE],   the  priesthood  not  till 
twenty-four. 

(b)  In  the  Presbyterian  Churches:  The  orders 
here  are  teaching  elders,  or  ministers,  ruling 
elders,  generally  called  simply  elders  (these  two 
orders  looking  over  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the 
congregation);  and    deacons  (now  gradually 
being  displaced  in  many  places  by  managers), 
to  attend  to  the  more  secular  matters. 

(c)  In  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  some 
other  Churches :  Deac.ons  are  spiritual  officers 
ranking  immediately  under  the  minister,  and 
looking  after  both  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral concerns  of  the  congregations. 

'  dea  con  ess,  *dea  con  isse,  s.     [Eng. 
deacon ;  -ess.] 
Ecclesiastical : 

1.  A  female  deacon  in  the  early  Christian 
Church. 

2.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  sister-of- 
mercy  or  those  ladies  who  live  in  community 
and  follow  the  rule  of  the  Lutheran  deacon- 
esses. 

H  Deaconesses  existed  in  the  first  century, 
and  were  generally  respectable  matrons  or 
widows  charged  to  look  after  the  poor  and 
perform  other  offices  of  utility  to  the  church. 
(Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii., 
§  10.)  The  office  of  deaconess  lapsed  in  the 
Western  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, and  in  the  Greek  Church  about  the 
twelfth.  It  has  been  recently  revived  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  a  certain  extent  in  England.  * 

*  dea'-con  hood,  s.    [Eng.  deacon,  and  hood.] 

1.  The  same  as  DEACONsmp(q.v.). 

2.  A  number  of  deacons  taken  collectively. 

t  dea'-con-ry,  s.    The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
deacon. 

".  .  .  the  deacons  of  all  those  churches  should  make 
up  a  common  ileaconrt  .  .  ."—Ooodurin:  Workt,  vol. 
iv.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  188. 

dea'  con  ship,  s.     [Eng.  deacon,  and  ship.] 
The  office,  dignity,  or  ministry  of  a  deacon. 

".  .  .  a  common  dxaconthip  .  .  ." — Goodwin:  WarTa, 
voL  iv.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  188. 

dead.  *  deed,    *  dcd,    *  dcdc,    *  deed, 
•  deredc,    *  dcade,    *  dyad,  *  dyead, 

a.,  s.,  &  adv.    [A.S.  dead;  Icel.  daudhr;  Goth. 
dautla;  Dut.  duod ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  dod.] 

A*  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Deprived  of  life  ;  lifeless. 

".  .  .  he  hath  been  dead  four  days." — John  xl.  St. 

H  With  of  before  the  cause  of  death. 

".  .  .  the  crew,  all  except  himself,  were  dead  of 
hunger."— Arbuthnot. 

(2)  Destitute  of  or  without  life  ;  inanimate. 

(3)  Temporarily  deprived  of  life  or  power  of 
action.     [DEAD-DRUNK.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Resembling  death  ;  motionless. 

".  .  .  cast  into  a  dead  sleep."—  Pi.  Ixxvi.  6. 

*  (2)  Causing  or  threatening  death  ;  deadly, 
mortal. 

"  So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim." 
Sltakeip. :  Midi.  Night  t  Dream,  iii.  2. 

(S)  Without  life  or  spirit. 

"  Dead  for  two  years  before  his  death  was  he." 

Tennyion :  Aylmer'i  Field,  837. 

*(4)  Deadly  pale  ;  pale  as  death. 

"Honest  lago,  that  look'st  dead  with  grieving." 
Shakttp. :  Othello,  iL  & 

(5)  Still,  motionless,  perfectly  calm. 

".  .  .  dead  calms  are  in  the  ocean, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  drowsy  main."    Lee. 

(6)  Having  lost  the  power  of  procreation, 
growth,  or  vegetation  ;  as,  A  dead  branch. 

"Being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered  not  his 
own  body  now  dead,  .  .  ."—Jlom.  iv.  19. 

t  (7)  Without  natural  force,  power,  or  effi- 
cacy ;  as,  A  dead  fire. 

(8)  Flat,  stale,  tasteless,  vapid  ;  having  lost 
the  natural  life. 


(9)  Destitute  of  ardour  or  warmth ;  cooled 
down,  abated. 

".    .    .    my  love  to  her  is  dead." 

Two  Gent,  of  I'er.,  ii.  «. 


(10)  Dull,  frigid ;  wanting  in  animation  or 
spirit. 

"  How  cold  and  ilrad  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  U 
composed  in  the  most  elegant  forms  of  speech,  .  .  ." — 
Addison. 

(11)  Not  presenting  the  resemblance  of  life 
or  spirit ;  dull,  flat. 

"...  I  must  touch  the  same  features  over  again, 
and  change  the  <feu<<  colouring  of  the  whole."— Dryden. 

(12)  Dull,  heavy  ;  not  sharp  or  clear. 

".  .  .  the  bell  seemed  to  sound  more  deid  than  it 
did  when  just  before  it  sounded  in  the  open  air."— 
Boyle. 

(13)  Dull,  gloomy,  melancholy. 

"...  a  view  of  the  most  gay  season  in  the  midst  of 
that  which  is  the  most  dead  and  melancholy."— Addi- 
ton. 

(14)  Deep,  still,  undisturbed. 

".  .  .  the  dead  dark  ness  of  the  night."—  ffayvmrd.' 

(15)  Useless,  unprofitable,  unemployed. 

".  .  .  he  will  take  care  not  to  let  so  glorious  an 
attribute  lie  dead  and  useless  by  him."— Adduon. 

(16)  Empty,  vacant. 

"  Nought  but  a  blank  remains,  a  dead  void  space." 
Dryden. 

(17)  Certain  or  unerring  as  death  ;   as,  A 
dead  shot,  a  dead  certainty.    (Colloquial.) 

(18)  No  longer  in  use,  unspoken,  disused ; 
as,  A  dead  language. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech.,  Building,  &c.: 

(1)  Lustreless    (as   of  some  kinds  of  un- 
polished or  unburnished  metallic  surfaces). 
A' so  of  colour  without  brilliancy  ;  as,  A  dead 
colour.    [DISTEMPER.] 

(2)  False  (as  of  imitation  doors  and  windows, 
put  in   as  architectural  devices  to   balance 
parts). 

(3)  Motionless ;  as,  The  dead  spindle  of  a 
lathe,  which  does  not  rotate  ;  a  dead-lock  ;  the 
dead-centre  of  a  crack. 

(4)  Opaque  ;  as,  a  dead-light  or  shutter  over 
a  cabin  window. 

(5)  Solid,  without  light  or  opening ;  as,  A 
dead-wall,  a  deod-plate,  or  unperforated  por- 
tion of  a  furnace-grate  ;  the  dead-wood  of  a 
ship. 

(6)  Useless ;  as,   Dead  steam — that  is,   ex- 
hausted ;  a  dead-head,  a  feeding-head  or  sul- 
lage-piece  ;   a  dead-weight ;  deads  in  mining, 
the  useless  substances    which    enclose   the 
ore. 

(7)  Soundless  ;  as,  A  dead-floor,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  sound. 

(8)  Flat ;  as,  A  dead-smooth  file,  having  the 
least  possible  height  of  teeth.    [DEAD-LEVEL.] 
(Knight.) 

2.  Law :   Accounted  as  one  civilly  dead ; 
deprived  of  all  rights  of  citizenship. 

3.  Theology: 

(1)  In  a  state  of  spiritual  death. 

".  .  .  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."— Ephel.  11.  1. 

(2)  Not   productive   of  good    works ;    not 
springing  of  a  true  and  lively  i'aith. 


IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dead. 
deceased,  and  departed :  "  As  an  epithet,  dead 
is  used  collectively ;  departed  is  used  [generally] 
with  a  noun  only  ;  deceased  generally  without 
a  noun,  to  denote  one  or  more  according  to 
the  connection.  There  is  a  respect  due  to 
the  dead,  which  cannot  be  violated  without 
offence  to  the  living.  It  is  a  pleasant  reflec- 
tion to  conceive  of  departed  spirits  as  taking 
an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  those  whom 
they  have  left.  All  the  marks  on  the  body 
of  the  deceased  indicated  that  he  had  met  with 
his  death  by  some  violence."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Hynon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  dead  and 
lifeless,  see  LIFELESS. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  (PL):  Those  who  have  died  or  aro 
dead ;  the  departed. 

2.  Fig. :    Depth,  stillness ;    the  height  or 
acme  of  any  period  of  time ;  as,  The  dead  of 
night,  the  dead  of  winter. 

"  He  reached  the  camp-tires  at  dead  of  night;  .  .  .' 
—Uaeaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvl. 

II.  Mining  (PI.):  Non-metalliferous  rock 
excavated  around  a  vein  or  in  forming  drifts, 
levels,  shafts,  cross-courses,  &c.  Many  veins 
are  too  narrow  for  working  and  the  walla 
have  then  to  be  cut  into  to  afford  space. 
Such  work,  as  yielding  nothing,  is  called 
dead-work  or  tut-work,  and  the  proceeds  are 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  to  -  c.    cy  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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deads  or  attle,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  economically 
aa  possible,  by  sending  up  to  the  surface,  or 
filling  up  the  gunnies  and  goafs  of  old  work- 
ings. (Knight.) 

C.  As  adv. :  Completely,  quite,  entirely ; 
as  in  dead-drunk,  dead-beat,  dead-ripe,  dead- 
against,  &c. 

dead  account,  • . 

Bank. :  An  account  standing  in  the  name  of 
a  person  deceased. 

"  When  the  probate  of  a  will  is  lodged  at  the  Bank, 
the  stock  specified  ouly  is  placed  at  the  command  of 
the  executors.  But  should  there  be  anv  other  funds 
in  the  name  of  the  deceased  party,  the  word  '  de- 
ceased '  is  placed  against  his  name  ;  and  this  prevents 
unauthorised  persons  from  receiving  the  interest  By 
the  rules  of  the  Bank  also  no  more  stock  can  he  added 
to  that  which  is  technically  termed  a  dead  account." — 
francit :  History  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

dead  -  alive,    dead  -  and  -  alive,    « . 

Without  spirit  or  animation ;  dull,  spirit- 
less. 

dead-angle,  s. 

Fort. :  The  space  in  front  of  a  parapet  which 
is  out  of  view  of  the  soldiers  in  the  work,  and 
which  they  cannot  fire  upon. 

dead  arsesmart,  s.  Polygonum  Persi- 
earitt,  of  which  Gerard  says  "  It  doth  not  bite 
as  the  other  doth."  The  other  is  P.  hydropiper. 
{Britten  £  Holland.) 

dead-axle,  s.  An  axle  which  runs  but 
does  not  communicate  motion,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  driving  axle,  which  is  a  live 
axle. 

dead-beat,  a.  &  5. 

A.  As  adj. :  Quite   exhausted ;   unable  to 
move. 

B.  As  svbst.  :  A  worthless,  lazy  fellow  who 
sponges  on  others.     (American.) 

U  Dead-beat  escapement : 

Hor. :  An  escapement  also  known  as  the 
escapement  of  repose,  invented  by  Graham 
about  1700,  and  intended  to  isolate  the  going 
•works  more  completely  from  the  pendulum. 
The  seconds-hand  in  the  dead-beat  stands 
still  after  each  drop,  whereas  in  the  recoil 
escapement  there  is  a  back-lash  to  the  train. 
The  working  surfaces  of  the  pallets  of  the 
anchor  in  this  escapement  are  curved  concen- 
trically with  the  axis  of  oscillation  of  the 
anchor.  When  a  pallet  escapes  from  one 
tooth  and  allows  a  partial  rotation  of  the 
scape-wheel,  a  tooth  on  the  opposite  side  is 
arrested  by  the  other  pallet,  but  without 
giving  any  back-lash  to  the  wheel,  which 
would  cause  a  recoil  to  the  train  of  gearing. 
The  term  dead-beat  is  to  contradistinguish 
it  from  the  recoil  escapement,  in  which  the 
working  faces  are  curved  eccentrically  in  rela- 
tion to  their  axis  of  oscillation  so  as  to  offer 
a  slight  impediment  to  the  motion  of  the 
•wheel.  This  impediment  causes  a  slight  recoil 
of  the  scape-wheel,  which  is  communicated  to 
the  train.  The  pallets  in  the  recoil  escape- 
ment are  both  check  and  impulse,  but  in  the 
dead-beat  one  is  simply  check  and  the  other 
gives  a  slight  impulse  at  the  moment  of  es- 
caping. The  impulse  given  to  the  pallet  is 
communicated  to  the  pendulum,  to  overcome 
the  friction  on  the  pendulum  bearing  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  thereby  keep  the 
beats  of  the  pendulum  isochronous.  The 
cylinder  or  horizontal  escapement  is  a  dead- 
beat  escapement  for  watches,  and  was  also 
invented  by  Graham.  (Knight.) 

*  dead-bed,  *  ded  bed,  *  dede  bed,  s. 

A  death-bed. 

"  On  h'u  dtd-bed  he  lay." 

Ci.ilde  of  Brittow. 

dead-bell,  *  dcde  bell,  s. 

1.  The  passing-bell. 

2.  A  ringing  in  the  ears.     So  called  from  the 
superstition  that  it  forebodes  death. 

dead-born,  a.  Falling  flat  or  spiritless ; 
dull,  not  spirited  or  animated. 

"All,  all  but  truth,  drops  d«arf.born  from  the  press." 
Pope :  K/,il.  to  Sat.,  II.  26. 

dead-candle,     dcde  candle,  s.     A 

light  seen  by  the  superstitious,  and  believed 
by  them  to  presage  death. 

dead-centre,  s. 

Mack.  :  One  of  the  two  points  in  the  orbit 
of  a  crank,  in  which  it  is  in  line  with  the 
connecting-rod.  It  is  also  called  a  Dead- 
point  (q.v.). 


dead-colouring,  5. 

Painting :  A  first  layer  of  colour  forming  a 
basis  for  that  which  succeeds  it.  It  is  called 
dead  because  it  has  no  gloss,  and  is  to  be 
hidden  by  the  finishing  coats.  (Knight.) 
[DISTEMPER.] 

*  dead-deal,  *  dede-deaL,  «.  A  stretch- 
ing-board for  a  dead -body. 

dead-dipping,  s.  The  process  of  giving 
by  the  action  of  an  acid  a  dead  pale  yellow 
colour  to  brass.  (Weale.) 

*  dead-doing,  a.     Destructive  ;  causing 
death  ;  fatal,  mortal. 


*  dead-dole,  *  dede-dole,  s.  A  dole 
given  away  at  funerals. 

dead-door,  s. 

Ship-building:  A  door  fitted  in  exterior 
rabbets,  to  protect  a  cabin-window  or  cover 
an  opening  when  the  lights  are  carried  away. 
(Knight.) 

dead-drunk,  a.  So  drunk  as  to  be  in- 
sensible and  incapable  of  action. 

dead-eye,  5. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  block  without  a  sheave,  probably  so 
named   from    a    fancied    resemblance   to   a 
death's  head  or  skull.     Such  are  those  flat, 
round  blocks  fixed  in  the  channels,  and  having 
eyes  for  the  lanyards  by  which  the  shrouds 
are  set  up.     The  circumferential  groove  for 
the  shroud  is  called  the  score.    The  dead-eye 
is  also  known  as  a  ram-block. 

2.  The  crow-feet  dead-eyes  are   cylinders 
with  a  number  of  holes  for  the  lines  com  posing 
the  crow's-foot.     Also  called  a  Euphroe  or 
Uvrow. 

3.  The  eye-bolt  or  staple  on  the  gunwale  of 
a  canal-boat  to  which  the  towing-line  is  bent 
The  line  is  retained  by  a  key  of  wood,  which 
passes  through  the  eye  and  is  cast  loose  by 
pulling  out  or  breaking  the  key.    (Knight.) 

dead-fall,  s. 

Machinery : 

1.  A  dumping-platform  at  the  mouth  of  a 
mine. 

2.  A  trap  in  which  a  falling  gate,  board,  or 
log  drops  upon  the  game  and  kills  it.    Used 
especially  for  vermin.    (Knight".) 

dead-file,  s.  A  file  which  cuts  so  fine 
and  close  that  its  operations  are  practically 
noiseless.  [DEAD-SMOOTH  FILE.] 

dead-flat,  5.  The  midship  bend  or  frame 
having  the  greatest  breadth. 

dead-floor,  s.    [DEADENING,  C.  II.  1.] 

dead-flue,  s.  A  flue  bricked  up  at  bottom 
and  discontinued. 

dead-freight,  -. 

Comro.  Law :  The  freight  or  hire  paid  by  a 
charterer  for  unoccupied  space  in  a  ship,  when 
he  has  not  supplied  sufficient  cargo  to  fill  the 
whole  ship. 

dead-gold,  s.  The  unburnished  surface 
of  gold  or  gold-leaf,  from  the  electro  bath  or 
the  hands  of  the  gilder.  Parts  of  objects  are 
frequently  left  unburnished  as  a  foil  to  the 
brilliant  and  lustrous  burnished  portions. 
Gilders  call  it  matt  [GILDING.]  (Knight.) 

dead-ground,  s. 

Mining  :  A  body  of  non-metalliferous  rock 
dividing  a  vein,  which  passes  on  each  side  of 
it.  The  vein  is  said  to  take  horse,  in  allusion 
to  its  straddling  the  intervening  rock. 

dead-head,  s. 

1.  Ordnance :  An  extra  length  of  metal  cast 
on  the  muzzle  end  of  a  gun  in  order  to  contain 
the  dross  and  porous  metal  which  floats  on  the 
sounder  metal  beneath.  When  cooled  and 
solid  the  dead-head  is  cut  off. 

3.  Founding  :  That  piece  on  a  casting  which 
fills  the  ingate  at  which  the  metal  entered  the 
mould  ;  a  feeding-head  or  sullage-piece. 

3.  Lathe :  The  tail-stock  of  a  lathe  containing 
the  dead-spindle  and  back-centre  ;  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  live-head  or  head-stock  at 
the  other  end  of  the  sheers,  which  contains  the 
five-spindle. 


4.  Naut. :  A  block  of  wood  used  as  an 
anchor-buoy.    (Knight.) 

5.  One  who  habitually  obtains  admission  to 
places  of  entertainment,  &c.,  without   pay- 
ment ;  one  who  is  on  the  free  list,  a  sponger. 
(American  slang.) 

"  Poor  hopelessly-abandoned  loafers,  wearing  plainly 
the  stamp  of  deadhead  on  their  shameless  feature*."— 
A.  C.  Grant :  Buih-Hfe  in  Queentland,  1881,  ii.  236. 

*  dead -hearted,  a.     Spiritless,  dull, 
lifeless,  listless. 

"  There  are  dead-hearted  patient*,  .  .  "—Bp.  Ball  : 
Select  Thoughtt,  j  63. 

*  dead  hcartedness,  s.    Want  of  spirit 
or  life,  lifelessness,  listlessness. 

"  ThiB  meets  with  my  dead-heartedneu  and  security 
.  .  ."— Bp.  Hall :  Deo.  Soul,  J  26. 

dead-heat,   . 

1.  Racing :  A  race  in  which  two  or  more 
of  the  contestants  reach  the  winning-post  so 
closely  together  that  the  judge  caimot  say 
which  has  won. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  or  position  of  exact  equality. 

dead-hedge,  s.  A  hedge  or  fence  made 
of  dead  wood,  that  is,  not  growing. 

dead-horse,  s.  Work  paid  for  before  it 
is  executed. 

H  To  pull  the  dead-horse  :  To  do  work  which 
has  been  paid  for  before  it  is  finished.  (Slang.) 

dead-house,  s.  A  room  or  place  in 
which  dead  bodies  are  kept ;  a  mortuary. 

dead-killing,  a.    Fatal,  mortal. 

"  Here  with  a  cockatrice  dead-killing  eye." 

ifhaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  540. 

dead-latch,  s.  A  kind  of  latch  whose 
bolt  may  be  so  locked  by  a  detent  that  it  can- 
not be  opened  from  the  inside  by  the  handle 
or  from  the  outside  by  the  latch-key.  Th* 
detent  is  usually  capable  of  locking  the  bolt 
in  or  out,  so  that  the  device  forms  a  latch,  s 
dead-lock,  or  is  made  inoperative,  as  desired. 
(Knight.) 

dead-letter,  *. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  letter  which  from  some  reason  or  other, 
such  as  imperfect  or  illegible  address,  removal, 
&c.,  cannot  be  delivered  by  the  postal  officials 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.    Such 
letters  are  after  a  time  opened  in  the  Dead- 
letter  office,  and  then  returned  to  the  senders. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  inoperative,  of  none  effect 
or  influence,  or  not  put  into  force. 

"The  Hatti  Humayan  was  from  the  first  a  dead- 
letter."— Mr.  Fonytli.  M.P.,  farl.  Deb.  (Timel,  Feb. 
17,  1877.)  . 

*  IL  Print. :  Type  which  has  been  used  for 
printing,  and  is  ready  for  distribution.     Also 
called  Dead-matter.    (Knight.) 

dead-level,  s.    A  perfect  level. 

*  dead-lift,  s.     A  hopeless  chance,  the 
last  extremity. 

"  And  have  no  power  at  all,  nor  shift. 
To  help  itself  atad*oii-((/(.'     Butler :  Hud ibra*. 

dead-light,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  A  shutter  placed  over  a  cabin 
window  in  stormy  weather,  to  defend  the  glass 
against  the  blows  of  the  waves. 

"The  dend-liffhtt  are  letting  the  spray  and  the  rain 
in."  Barham  •  Brothert  of  Birchington. 

2.  (PL) :  The  name  given  by  the  peasantry 
to  the  luminous  appearance  which  is  sometimes 
observed  over  putrescent  animal  bodies,  and 
which  arises  probably  from  the  disengagement 
of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

"  At  length,  it  was  suggested  to  the  old  man,  that 
there  were  always  dead  lighu  hovered  over  a  corpse  by 
night,  if  the  body  was  left  exposed  to  the  air  .  .  ."— 
Blackmtod't  Magazine.  March,  1823,  p.  318.  . 

dead-lock,  s. 

1.  Locksmithing :  A  lock  operated  on  one 
side  by  a  handle  and  on  the  other  by  a  key. 

2.  Fig. :   A  position  or  state  of  affairs  so 
complicated  that  no  progress  can   be  made 
with  them,  a  complete  standstill  being  the 
result ;  a  hopeless  entanglement  or  complica- 
tion. 

dead  lown,  a.  Completely  still  or  calm. 
(Said  of  the  air.)  (ScotcA.) 

dead-man,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  One  who  is  dead. 


boil,  boyf;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     pb  -f. 
-Clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -siou  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.      -tious,  -cious,  -sious-shus.    -ble,  -die,  &x'.  -bel,  del*. 
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dead— deaden 


2.  Fig. :  A  bottle  emptied  at  a  dinner  or 
carouse. 

II.  Naut. :  The  reef  or  gasket-ends  carelessly 
left  dangling  under  the  yard  when  the  sail  is 
furled,  instead  of  being  tucked  in. 

H  (1)  Dead-man's  bell:  The  foxglove,  Digitalis 
pwrpurea. 

(2)  Dead-man's  bellows : 
Hot. :  Ajuga  reptans. 

(3)  Dead-man's  bones : 

Sot. :  A  name  given  to  several  plants,  as  the 
Orchis  mascula,  0.  Morio,  0.  maculata,  Ac. 
"Our  cold  maids  do' dead-merit flngeri  call  them." 
Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

(4)  Dead-man's  hand : 
(a)  Botany: 

(i)  [Dead-man's fingers.] 

(ii)  Applied  to  several  ferns,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  young  fronds  before  they  begin  to 
open,  resembling  a  closed  fist.  (Britt.  &  Hol- 
land.) 

(iii)  Laminaria  digitata. 

(6)  Zool. :  Alcyoniiim  digitatiim.  It  is  called 
also  dead-man's  fingers  and  dead-man's  toes. 

(5)  Dead-man's  neeshin :  The  spores  of  Lyco- 
perdon,  and  especially  those  of  L.  Buvista. 
(Scotch.)    (Jamieson.)    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

(6)  Dead-man's  part : 

Law  :  The  remainder  of  an  intestate  person's 
movables,  beyond  that  which  of  right  belongs 
to  his  wife  and  children.  [DEAD'S  PART.] 

(7)  Dead-man's  thumb : 
Hot. :  Orchis  mascula. 

(8)  Dead-man's  toe : 

Hot. :  Laminaria  digitata. 

dead  march,  s. 

Mil. :  A  march,  or  piece  of  slow  solemn 
music  played  at  a  funeral,  but  specially  at  that 
of  a  soldier. 

dead-matter,  s. 

Print. :  [DEAD-LETTER,  II.] 

dead  metal,  s.  Metal,  such  as  gold  or 
silver,  left  with  dead  or  lustreless,  that  is,  un- 
burnished  or  unpolished,  surface.  [MATT.] 

dead-neap,  s. 

Naut. :  A  low  tide. 

dead-nettle,  s.    [DEADNETTLE.] 

dead-Oil,  s.  The  heavy  oil  obtained  in 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  also  called  kreasote 
oil.  It  contains  phenol,  cresol,  aniline,  naph- 
thalene, and  other  hydrocarbons.  It  has 
powerful  antiseptic  properties,  is  used  for  the 
preservation  of  timber  for  railway  sleepers, 
Ac.,  and  is  burnt  in  lamps  and  employed  for 
heating  purposes. 

dead  on  end. 

Naut. :  Exactly  opposite  to  the  ship's  course. 
(Applied  to  the  wind.) 

*  dead-pale,  a.  Deadly  pale ;  as  pale  as 
death. 

dead-pay,  *. 

Mil. :  The  continued  pay  of  soldiers  actually 
dead,  which  dishonest  officers  took  for  them- 
selves. 

"Number  a  hundred  forty-nine  dead-pays." 

Davenant :  Siege  of  Rhodes,  ill. 

dead-plate,  s. 

Furn.:  An  ungrated  portion  of  a  furnace 
floor,  on  which  coal  is  coked  previously  to 
being  pushed  into  the  fire  above  the  grates. 
It  was  introduced  by  Watt  in  his  patent  of 
1785.  (Knight.) 

dead-pledge,  s. 

Law  :  A  mortgage  on  lands  and  goods. 
(Wharton.) 

dead-point,  s. 

Mach.  :  One  of  the  points  at  which  the 
crank  assumes  a  position  in  line  with  the  pit- 
man or  the  rod  which  impels  it.  In  steam- 
engines  with  vertical  cylinders,  the  dead-points 
are  the  highest  and  lowest  positions  of  the 
crauk  ;  a  dead-centre  (q.v.).  (Knight.) 

dead-reckoning,   . 

Naut.  :  The  estimation  or  calculation  which 
sailors  make  of  their  position  by  keeping  an 
account  of  the  ship's  way  as  shown  by  the 
log,  the  coins''  steered,  and  by  making  the 


necessary  allowances  for  driftway,  leeway, 
&c. ;  so  that  this  reckoning  is  without  any 
observation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
must  be  rectified  as  often  as  any  good  obser- 
vation can  be  had. 

*  dead-ripe,  a.    So  ripe  that  all  growth 
has  ceased. 

"...  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  dead- 
ripe,  in  other  wurds  that  the  circulation,  in  both 
straw  and  corn,  should  be  over  before  it  is  cut  down." 
— Ayr.  Sun.  E.  Loth.,  p.  116. 

dead-rising,  s.  The  portion  of  the  ship's 
bottom  formed  by  the  floor  timbers.  (Knight.) 

dead-ropes,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Such  ropes  as  do  not  run  in  any 
block  or  pulley. 

Dead-sea,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dead  Sea 

"  Like  Dead  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  eye 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips." 

Moore:  fire  Worshipper!, 

If  Dead  Sea  Fruit,  or  Apples  of  Sodom,  are 
the  fruit  of  Asclepias  procera,  a  plant  which 
grows  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They 
are  beautiful  on  the  outside,  but  are  bitter  to 
the  taste,  and  when  mature  are  tilled  with 
fibre  and  dust. 

2.  Fig. :  Deceptive,  illusory. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  name  given  to  that  inland 
sea  in  the  Holy  Land  covering  the  sites  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.     It  is  about  forty-six 
miles  long  by  ten  and  a  third  broad.     Its 
waters  are  intensely  bitter.     Asphalt  is  found 
along  its  shores,  whence  it  acquired  the  name 
of  Locus  Asphaltites.   It  is  1,317  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

dead-set,  s. 

1.  Shooting  :  The  set  or  point  of  a  dog  at 
game. 

2.  A  preconcerted  attack  or  plot  against 
any  one. 

dead-sheave,  s. 

Naut. :  A  scored  channel  for  the  run  of  a 
rope  ;  destitute  of  a  sheave. 

dead  shoar,  dead  shore,  s. 

Building :  A  timber  strut  worked  up  in 
brick-work  to  support  a  superincumbent  mass, 
till  the  brick-work  which  is  to  carry  it  has  set 
or  become  hard. 

dead-shot,  s.  A  marksman  who  seldom 
misses  his  aim. 

dead-smooth,  a.    Perfectly  smooth. 

Dead-smooth  file : 

Mech. :  A  file  whose  teeth  are  of  the  finest 
and  closest  quality.  The  grades  are — rough, 
middle-cut,  bastard,  second-cut,  smooth,  dead- 
smooth.  The  number  of  the  teeth  to  the  inch 
of  a  dead-smooth  file  varies  with  its  length  in 
inches.  (Knight.) 

dead's  part,  *  dcedis  part,  s. 

Scots  IMW  :  That  part  of  a  man's  movables 
which  remains  besides  what  is  due  to  the  wife 
and  children  ;  or  which  he  has  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  before  his  death  in  whatever  way  he 
may  please. 

"...  it  is  called  the  deaitt  part,  because  the  deceased 
had  full  power  over  it."— Ertkine :  Jntt.,  B.  iii.  T.  ix. 
sec.  18. 

dead-spindle,  s. 

Lathe :  The  non-rotating  spindle  in  the  tail- 
stock  or  dead-head  of  a  lathe. 

dead-stand,  s. 

1.  A  determined  opposition. 

*  2.  A  difficulty,  a  dilemma,  a  standstill. 


dead-Steam,  s.  Steam  destitute  of  energy, 
inactive  from  want  of  heat,  from  having  at- 
tained its  ultimate  expansion,  or  from  being  so 
placed  as  to  have  no  effective  value  in  any 
given  case.  (Knight.) 

dead-stroke,  a.  A  stroke  unattended 
by  any  recoil. 

Dead-stroke  hammer:  A  power-hammer  which 
delivers  its  blow  without  being  affected  by  tlie 
recoil  of  the  shaft  on  which  the  ram  or  hammer 
is  stocked.  (Knight.) 

dead  thraw,  s.  The  death  agony,  the 
death-throe.  (Scotch.) 


"...  my  lady's  in  the  dead-thraw."  —Scott :  Out 
Mannering,  ch.  x. 

dead-top,  s.  A  disease  which  sometimes 
befalls  young  trees. 

dead-use,  s. 

Law :  A  future  use.    (Wharton.) 

dead-wall,  s. 

1.  A  blank  wall,  unrelieved  by  windows  Of 
other  openings. 

"...  scrawled  UIK>H  every  dead  vail."— Macaulag  • 
Bill.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  [DEADENING,  C.  II.   1.] 

dead-water,  s. 

Naut. :  The  eddy  water  immediately  at  the 
stern  of  a  ship  while  under  way. 

dead-weight,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :   The  weight  of  the  vehicle  of  any 
kind ;  that  which   must   be  transported   in 
addition  to  the  load. 

2.  Fig. :  A  heavy  burden  or  weight. 

II.  Naut. :  A  cargo  which  pays  freight  ac- 
cording to  its  weight,  not  its  bulk. 

dead-well,  s.  A  well  dug  through  a 
stratum  impervious  to  water  and  penetrating 
porous  strata  ;  used  to  allow  surface  water 
to  pass  away,  or  to  carry  off  by  infiltration 
refuse  water  of  factories,  dye-houses,  &c.  An 
absorbing-well.  [DKAIN-WELL.]  (Knight.) 

dead-wind,  s. 

Naut. :  A  wind  blowing  dead-on-end  against 
a  ship. 

dead  wire,  ».     An   electrically  useless 
wire  on  a  dynamo,  or  a  disused  electric  wire. 
dead-wood,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Branches,  &c.,  which  have 
lost  the  power  of  vegetation. 

2.  Shipbuilding  :  The  solid  mass  of  built-up 
timbers  at  the  narrow  portions  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  ship's  frame,  fore  and  aft,  above  the 
keel,  and  continued  as  high  as  the  cutting- 
dowu-liue.     In  arctic  vessels  the  dead-wood  ia 
in   unusual   quantity,   to  give  solidity  to  a 
structure  liable  to  contact  with  ice-floes  and 
drifts.     (Knight.) 

dead-wool,  s. 

Comm.  :  Wool  taken  from  sheep  which  Iiavo 
been  slaughtered  or  have  diecf- 

dead-work,  s. 

1.  Min. :  [DEAD,  adj.,  B.  II.  J. 

2.  Naut.  (PI.) :  The  parts  of  a  vessel  above 
the  load  water-line.    (Knight.) 

*  dead,    dcdc,  v.i.  <fe  t.    [DEAD,  ct.J 

L  Intransitive : 

1.  To  die,  to  lose  vital  power. 

"The  holde  tre  bygan  to  de.de."— Seven  Sagei.  62*. 

2.  To  lose  force  or  life. 

"  Iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  fire,  deadeth  strait 
ways."— Baam  :  Natural  lliitory. 
II.  Transitive: 

1.  To  kill. 

"  After  that  the  body  is  dedid." 

(.'htiucer :  Boethiui.  p.  137. 

2.  To  destroy  or  weaken  the  force  of. 

3.  To  deprive  of  life,  vigour,  or  sharpness ; 
to  deaden. 

"...  the  laxuess  of  that  membrane  will  certainly 
dead  and  damp  the  sound.'  —  Holder. 

4.  To  deprive  of  freshness  or  liveliness  ;  to 
make  dull  or  stale. 

"The  beer  and  the  wine  .  .  .  have  not  been  palled 
or  deaded  at  all."— Bacon :  ffat.  Hitt.,  §  388. 

*  dead  botc.  *  daed  botc,  *  ded-bote,  f . 

[A.S.  d<edb6te.]     A  penalty  or  compensation 
paid  for  any  crime  or  offence. 

"  Boghsamnesse  ine  dede,  thet  is  amendinge  and 
dedl>ote."—Ayenbite,  p.  38. 

dead   en,  v.t.    [Eng.  dead ;  -en.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  deprive  of  sense  or  sensibility. 

"...  what  deaderu  the  sensation  of  the  brain,  by 
procuring  sleep."— Arbuthnot :  On  liiel. 

2.  To  abate  or  lessen  the  force  or  power  of 
anything. 

"  This  motion  would  be  quickly  deadened  )>y  coun- 
termotious."— Glanville  :  Sceptit  Scientific*. 

3.  To  retard,  to  delay. 

4.  To  deprive  of  freshness  ;  to  make  dead 
or  stale. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  rrork,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     so,  co-o;  cy     u.    qu  =  kw. 


deadened— deafness 
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II.  Gilding :  To  diminish  the  glitter,  gloss, 
or  brilliancy  of ;  to  tone  down. 

dead  -ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEADEN.] 

dead  -on  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [DEADEN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  force, 
life,  or  vigour. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :  Packing  in  a  floor,   ceiling,  or 
wall,  to  prevent  conduction  of  sound.    Such 
provision  constitutes  it  a  dead-floor  or  dead- 
wall.    • 

2.  Gilding: 

(1)  A  thin  coat  of  glue,  slightly  warmed, 
smeared  over  a  surface  that  is  gilded  in  dis- 
temper, and  is  not  to  be  burnished. 

(2)  Roughening  a  surface  to  diminish  the 
glitter. 

dead  -mg,  s.    [Eng.  dead,  v. ;  -ing.] 

Steam-engine :  The  clothing  or  jacket  put 
around  a  steam  boiler  or  cylinder  to  prevent 
radiation  of  heat  Called  also  Cleading  or 
Lagging. 

*  dead'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  dead ;  -ish.]     Death- 
like, resembling  death. 

"  The  lips  put  on  a  deadish  paleness." 

Stafford  :  fliobe,  pt.  it  (1611),  p.  186. 

*  dead'-li-hood,  s.  [Eng.  deadly;  -hood.]  The 
state  of  being  dead  ;  death. 

"...  the  state  or  condition  of  the  dead,  in  deadli- 
hood."—Pearion  :  On  the  Creed,  art  v. 

dead  li  ness,  *  dead  lie  nesse,  *  dede 
ly-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  deadly;  -ness.]    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  deadly. 

"  Dedelyneae.    Mortalitat."— Prompt.  Part. 
"He  that  had  formerly  denied  the  deadlines*  of 
Lazarus  his  sickness,  would  not  suddenly  confess  his 
death."— Bp.  Batt:  Contempt.,  bk.  iv.* 

dead  ly,  *  deade-ly,  *  dead-lich, 
*deed-li,  *dede  lik,  *ded  li,  *dede- 
ly,  *  ded-ly,  *  ded-lich,  *  dyad  lich, 

a.  &  adv.    [A.S.  deddlic ;  Icel.  daudhligr ;  Sw. 
dodlig ;  Dan.  dodelig ;  M.  H.  Ger.  tdtlich.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Literally: 

*  1.  Of  old  that  which  suffered  no  less  than 
that  which  inflicted  death  ;  subject  or  liable 
to  death,  mortal. 

"  Elye  was  a  deedli  man  like  vx."—n'ycliffe:  James 
v.  7. 

*  2.  Suffering  death  ;  punished  by  death. 


3.  Causing  or  procuring  death,  fatal,  mortal. 

(1)  Of  the  death  of  the  body. 

"  Dedli  drynke,  yif  tbei  taken  it.  anoieth  hem  not." — 
Wycltfe :  Select  Work*,  i.  361. 

(2)  Of  spiritual  death. 

"  Tha  syns  thater  cald  dedly  .  .  .  thai  sal  be  ponyst 
»y  in  belle."— Beanpole  :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  3,358. 

IL  Fig. :  Implacable,  mortal,  irreconcil- 
able. 

"  Dionise,  which  was  her  dedlich  enemy." 

Cover  :  iii.  S20. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deadly, 
Jatal,  and  mortal:  "  Deadly  is  applied  to  what 
is  productive  of  death  ;  mortal  to  what  ter- 
minates in  or  is  liable  to  death  ;  fatal  applies 
not  only  to  death,  but  everything  which  may 
be  of  great  mischief.  A  poison  is  deadly  ;  a 
wound  or  a  wounded  part  is  mortal ;  a  step  in 
walking,  or  a  step  in  one's  conduct,  may  be 
fatal.  Things  only  are  deadly ;  creatures  are 
mortal.  Hatred  is  deadly  ;  whatever  has  life 
is  mortal.  There  may  be  remedies  sometimes 
to  counteract  that  which  is  deadly ;  but  that 
which  is  mortal  is  past  all  cure  ;  and  that 
which  is  fatal  cannot  be  retrieved."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  adv.  :  [A.S.  deddUce.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  Mortally,  fatally,  so  as  to  cause  or  pro- 
cure death. 

(1)  Of  the  death  of  the  body : 

"He  wonded  the  kyng  dedely  fulle  sore."— Lang- 
toft,  p.  Si. 

(2)  Of  spiritual  death  : 

"  He  zenegheth  dyadliche." — Ayrnbite,  p.  86. 

2.  Like  death,  so  as  to  resemble  death. 


*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Mortally,  implacably,  irreconcilably. 

"  Thus  bate  I  deadely  thilke  rice." 

Officer :  Cnnfeuio  Amantit,  bk.  ill. 

2.  Used  as  an  intensive :  very,  extremely, 
excessively. 

"  Lewis  was  so  deadly  canning  a  man."— Arbuthnot. 

deadly-carrot,  a. 

Hot. :  A  common  name  for  the  genus  Thapsia 
(q.v.). 

deadly-feud,  s. 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Law :  A  feud  so  bitter  that 
those  engaged  in  it  seek  the  death  of  their 
antagonist  or  antagonists. 

*  deadly  -  handed,    a.      Sanguinary, 
murderous. 

"The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my  steed." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  V.  2. 

deadly-nightshade,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  popular  name  of  the  plant  Atropa 
Belladonna.    [BELLADONNA,  NIGHTSHADK.] 

2.  Sometimes  misapplied  to  Solanum  dul- 
camara. 

dead '-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dead ;  -ness.] 

L  Lit.  :  The  state  or  quality  of  being  dead 
or  without  life  ;  absence  of  life  or  vital  power. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  loss  or  absence  of  the  power  of  procrea- 
tion, growth,  or  vegetation. 

"...  he  manifested  his  power,  by  cursing  it  to 
deadneu  with  a  word."— South,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Weakness  of  the  vital  powers  ;  languor, 
dulness. 

"  Your  gloomy  eyes,  my  lord,  betray  a  deadneu, 
And  inward  languishing." 

Dryden  t  Lee :  (Ediput,  IT.  1. 

3.  A  state  of  indifference  or  carelessness. 

"...  a  time  of  dullness  and  numbness,  and  of 
deadliest  of  the  faculties  for  repentance."— Pearce,  vol. 
iii.,  ser.  16. 

4.  Frigidity,  absence  of  ardour,  energy,  or 
warmth  of  affection. 

"...  our  natural  deadneu  and  disaffection  towards 
them."— Rogert. 

5.  Flatness,  dulness,  vapidness. 

"Deadneu  or  flatness  in  cyder  .  .  ."— Stortimer. 

6.  Inactivity,  dulness,  want  of  animation. 

"By  the  deadneu  of  trade  they  did. Tant  employ- 
ment"—Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i  412. 

7.  Flatness,  dulness,  want  of  clearness  or 
sharpness.     (Said  of  sound.) 

dead '-net-tie,  s.  [Eng.  dead  (i.e.,  inactive, 
not  stinging),  and  nettle.] 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of 
Lamium,  especially  L.  album  and  L.  pur- 
pureum.  Although  nettle-like  in  foliage,  they 
do  not  sting.  [ARCHANGEL,  LAMIUM.] 

If  (1)  Red  deadnettle  :  Lamiitm  purpureum. 

(2)  Yellow  deadnettle :  Lamium  Galeobdolon. 

*  dead '-pledge  (pledge  as  plej),  •-•.    [Eng. 
dead,  and  pledge.]    A  pawning  or  mortgaging 
of  goods ;  also  that  which  is  mortgaged  or 
pawned. 

deads,  s.  pi.    [DEAD,  s.,  II.] 

*  dead' -struck,  a.     [Eng.  dead,  and  struck.] 
Struck  with  horror,  confounded,  dismayed, 
thunderstruck. 

"  The  deadstruck  audience." 

Bp.  Ban :  Sat.  L  S. 

dead'- wort,  s.  '[Eng.  dead,  and  suff.  -wort.] 
The  elder  tree,  Sambucus  Ebulus. 

dSaf,  *d»fe,  *deave,  »deef,  *def,  defe, 
*deffe,  *dyaf,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  deaf;  Icel. 
daufr  ;  Goth,  daubs;  Ger.  taub  ;  Dan.  dov;  Sw. 
do/;  Dut.  doof.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Literally: 

1.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  either 
wholly  or  in  part ;  not  capable  of  receiving 
sounds. 

"Deefmen  he  made  Jo  heere."—  Wycliffe:  Jf  art  vii 
87. 

2.  Deprived   temporarily  of  the   sense  of 
hearing ;  deafened. 

"  Deaf  with  the  noise  I  took  my  harty  flight" 
Dryden. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Unwilling  to  hear,  inattentive,  disregard- 
ing ;  refusing  to  listen. 

"...  they  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her 
ear."— Pt.  Iviii.  4. 


If  With  the  prep,  to  before  that  which 
should  be  heard  or  listened  to. 

"  I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses." 

tihakeip-  •  Romeo,  ill  1. 

2.  Applied  to  inanimate  objects,  as  destitute 
of  all  sense. 

"  Infected  minds 

To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets." 
Skakesp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  L 

?  3.  Obscure,  dull ;  not  easily  heard  or  dis- 
tinguished, stifled. 

"  Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express, 
Bnt  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease." 
Itrydm. 

*  4.  Flat,  not  sharp,  applied  to  soil.  (Scotch.) 

*  5.  Dead,  having  lost  the  power  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

B.  -4s  subst.  (PI.) :  Those  who  are  destitute 
of  the  sense  of  hearing,  wholly  or  in  part. 

"  To  hele  the  defe  and  the  dome." 

Tovmely  Jtytt..  p.  194. 

deaf-mute,  s.  One  who  is  both  deaf  and 
dumb. 

deaf-nettle,  s.  (a)  Lamium  purpureum; 
(6)  L.  album.  (Prompt.  Pare.,  £c.) 

deaf-nut,  s. 

L  Lit. :  A  nut  the  kernel  of  which  is  rotten. 
2.  Fig.  :    Anything  which  disappoints  ex- 
pectation and  turns  out  worthless. 

"  He  is  but  a  deaf-nut  that  hath  outward  service 
without  inward  fear."— Bp.  Ball :  Workt,  v.  81. 

*  deaf,  *  deave,  *  deeffe,  *  deve,  v.t.&i. 
[A.S.  adeafian  =  to  become  deaf  ;   Icel.  deyfa 
=  to  stupefy  ;  Dan.  dove;  Sw.  db'fva  ;  Ger.  be- 
tduben;  Dut.  dooven.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  hear- 
ing ;  to  deafen  ;  to  stupefy  with  clatter. 

"  This  eager  river  seems  outrageously  to  roar. 
And,  counterfeiting  Nile,  to  dea/the  neighbouring 
shore."  Drayton  :  PolyoUrion,  song  S. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  become  deaf. 

"  I  deeffe,  I  begyu  to  wante  my  heryng."— Pauyravt, 

deaf -en,  v.t.    [Eng.  deaf;  -en.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing ;  to 
make  deaf. 

2.  To  stun  with  a  loud  noise. 

"  Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  hell 
Witli  deafening  shout  returu'd  them  loud  acclaim." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  £19,  520. 

IL  Building:  To  prevent  the  passage  of 
sound  through  wooden  partitions  by  the  use 
of  pugging. 

deaf -ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEAFEN.] 

deaf -en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEAFEN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  deaf,  wholly 
or  in  part. 

11  Deafening-sound  boarding :  The  pugging 
used  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sound  through 
wooden  partitions.  (Weale.) 

*  de~af  for  -est  ed,  a.     [Pref.  de,  and  af- 
forested (q.v.);]] 

Old  Law :  Discharged  from  being  a  forest ; 
disforested. 

*  deaf -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEAF,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  deaf,  or  deafening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  or  remaining  unwilling 
to  hear. 


•  It  is  enough,  my  hearing  shall  be  punish'd. 
With  what  shall  happen,  'gainst  the  wl  * 
No  deafing,  but  to  hi 


With  what  shall  happen,  'gainst  the  which  there  to 
'  .ut  to  hear." 
1. t  Plet.  :  Two  If  able  Kinsmen,  T.  L 

deaf -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  deaf;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  Without  sense  of  sounds. 

2.  Fig. :  Obscurely,  dimly,  not  clearly. 

deaf -ness,  *  def-nes,  s.    [Eng.  deaf;  -nea.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  or  quality  of  being  deaf, 
or  without  a  sense  of  sounds  ;   inability  to 
receive  sounds,  wholly  or  in  j>art. 

"  Those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  are  dumb  by  conse- 
quence of  their  deafnea."— Holder. 

2.  Fig. :  Unwillingness  or  refusal  to  listen 
to  another. 

"I  found  such  a  deaf  nea,  that  no  declaration  from 
the  bishops  could  take  place."— King  Chiurlet. 

IL  Path. :  Deafness  is  found  in  all  degrees 
ranging    from   a   total   inability   to   receive 


bolL  b6y;  potlt,  J6>1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  Hh?n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -We,  -tie,  &c.  =  bel,  t  eL 
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sounds,  the  sense  of  hearing  being  entirely 
absent,  to  a  defect  in  that  sense  by  which  the 
ear  is  unable  accurately  to  distinguish  or  ap- 
preciate slight  or  faint  sounds.  Dumbness 
is  a  frequent  consequence  of  total  deafness, 
even  when  there  is  no  natural  defect  in  the 
organs  of  speech.  Those  who  are  deaf  and 
dumb  generally  communicate  their  thoughts 
by  means  of  a  manual  alphabet.  Of  late  years, 
however,  Profs.  Melville  and  Graham  Bell, 
the  inventors  of  "Visible  Speech,"  have  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  them  to  communicate  by 
the  motion  of  the  lips.  This  system  is  now 
largely  adopted  in  America  in  the  government 
schools. 

deal,  *  deelen,  *  dcalc,  *  dcalcn,  *  dalcn, 
»  dele,  *  dcilcn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  deklan  ;  O.8. 
delian ;  Dut.  deelen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  teilan ;  Goth. 
dailjan;  Icel.  deila;  Dan.  dele.  Originally 
to  deal  and  to  dole  were  but  two  different 
ways  of  writing  the  same  word  (Trench).] 
[DOLE,  •».] 

A.  Transitive: 

i  Ordinary  Language : 
L  To  divide,  to  distribute,  to  break  up. 
"  Del  it  10  on  nindri  del." 

den.  i  Ezod.,  3,238. 

*  2.  To  separate,  to  sunder,  to  put  apart. 

"The  man    .    .    .    delelh  him  fro  gode."— Ayenbite, 
p.7«. 

3.  To  share,  to  part,  to  distribute. 

"  Thai  delt  to  tham  mi  schroudes  ilkan. " 

E.  Eng.  Ptalter,  Ps.  xxj.  19. 

(1)  Frequently  with  the  adverb  out. 

"  Lib'ral  in  all  things  else,  yet  Nature  here 
With  stern  severity  dealt  nut  the  year." 

Cotrper :  Table  Talk,  208,  209. 

*  (2)  Sometimes  followed  by  with  (mid). 

'•  Helen  mid  ham  tliet  god  thet  he  hefde."— Ancrtn 
towle,  p.  248. 

4.  To  scatter  about,  to  hurl,  to  distribute. 

"  One  with  a  broken  truncheon  dealt  his  blows. 
Dryden :  Palamon  4t  Arctic,  iii.  612. 

*  5.  To  arrange,  to  ordain. 

"  This  thing  was  deled  and  dight 
So  hem  thought  best." 

Arthouri  Merlin,  5,439. 

II.  Cards:  To  distribute,  as  the  cards  to 
flie  players  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
•  game. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language . 

*  1.  To  share,  to  participate. 

*  2.  To  separate  one's  self,  to  part  from,  to 
withdraw. 

"  Julius  .  .  .  here  dalden  from  than  fihte. 

Layamon,  i.  828. 

8.  To  have  intercourse  or  society  with. 

*  4.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 


5.  To  have  business  or  traffic,  to  trade,  to 
transact  business. 

"They  buy  and  sell,  they  dent  and  traffic."— South. 

g.    To  behave,  to  act,  to  conduct  oneself 
towards  others. 

"  But  thus  shall  ye  dfa!  with  them  :  ye  shall  destroy 
their  altars,  and  break  down  their  images  .  .  ."—/lent. 
Til.  5. 

7.  To  have  to  do  with,  to  be  concerned  with. 

"...  in  bows  he  dealt. 
Perhapi  he  makes  them  or  perhaps  he  steals." 

Pope :  Homer"!  Odyuey,  xxi.  433,  434. 

8.  To  act  between  two  parties  ;  to  intervene. 

"  Sometimes  he  that  dealt  between  man  and  man, 
imlseth  his  own  credit  with  both. "— Bacon. 

*  9.  To  fight,  to  contend. 

"Thus  heo  gannen  delen  thene  dtel  longe." 

Layamon,  111.  221. 

IL  Cards :  To  distribute  the  cards  to  the 
players  before  the  commencement  of  a  game. 
If  (1)  To  deal  by  :  To  act  towards,  to  treat. 

"  Such  an  one  dealt  not  fairly  by  his  own  mind,  nor 
eonducti  his  own  understanding  aright."— Locke. 

(2)  To  deal  In :  To  be  engaged  in,  to  follow 
as  a  pursuit,  to  practise. 

".  .  .  those  who  ilea!  in  political  matters. "—Additon. 

(?)  To  deal  out :  To  distribute,  to  share. 

(4)  To  deal  with: 

(a)  To  have  to  do  with. 

"DedUng  with  witches  and  with  conjurers."— 
Shakeip  .-  2  Henry  17.,  11.  1. 

*(&)  To  make  a  secret  agreement  with, 
(c)  To  treat,  to  behave  towards. 

"As  man  dealt  with  the  inferior  animals  the  Crom- 
wtllian  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the 
Roman  Catholic. "—  Uacaulay  :  Hat.  En?.,  ch.  xlx. 

"  No  •  have  they  dealt  with  my  potheuary  to  poison 
me."— Ben  J union:  PoetaUer.  iv.  2. 


deal,  *  dale,  *  daaL  *  daolc,  '  deale,  *  del, 
*  dele,  *  deille,  •  dclle,  *  dole,  s.  [A.S. 
ddtl;  Dut.  &  Dan.  deel ;  O.H.  Ger.  teil;  Ger. 
teil,  *  theil ;  Goth,  dails  =  a  part,  a  portion.) 
[DEAL,  v.,  DOLE.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  share,  a  division,  a  part,  a  portion. 

"  Dele  or  parte.    Purcio'— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  2.  A  share,  a  participation  in,  a  portion. 

"Their  tresour  and  their  meles 
Hi-  toke  to  his  own  Met." 

Kifli.  Contr de  Lion,  2,221. 

3.  The  act  of  distributing  or  sharing  ;  a  dole. 
[Dots.] 

4.  An    indefinite    quantity   more   or   less ; 
generally  qualified  by  the  adj.  great,  and  is 
then  equivalent  to  a  considerable  degree,  pro- 
portion, or  extent. 

"  Sorting  and  puzzling  with  a  deal  of  glee 
Those  seeds  of  science  called  his  ABC." 

Cowper:  Ccnvertation,  13,  14. 

Tf  A  great  deal  is  also  used  adverbially,  with 
the  sense  of  greatly,  considerably. 

6.  Any  secret  bargain  or  understanding 
exclusively  beneficial  to  those  engaged  in  it. 
(U.S.) 

LL  Technically: 

1.  Cards :   The  act   or   process  of  dealing 
cards  to  the  players. 

2.  Carpentry : 

(1)  In  America:   A  plank  12  feet  long,  11 
inches  wide,  and  2i  inches  thick.    Deals  are 
sawn  of  other  sizes,  but  aie  reduced  to  that 
cubic  dimension  in  computing  them. 

(2)  In  England:  Lumber  not  exceeding  3 
inches    in    thickness    and    9    inches    wide. 
(Knight.)    The  word  is  applied  especially  to 
the  wood  of  the  fir.    If  the  planks  are  7  inches 
or  less  in    width,    they  are   called    battens 
[BATTEN],  and  if  less  than  6  feet  long,  deal- 
ends.    Fifty  cubic  feet  of  deals  are  a  load, 
and  100  feet  superficial  are  a  square. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deal, 
portion,  and  quantity :—"  Deal  always  denotes 
something  great,  and  cannot  be  coupled  with 
any  epithet  that  does  not  express  much : 
quantity  is  a  term  of  relative  import ;  it  either 
marks  indefinitely  the  how,  or  so  much  of  a 
thing,  or  may  be  defined  by  some  epithet  -to 
express  much  or  little  ;  portion  is  of  itself 
altogether  indefinite,  and  admits  of  being 
qualified  by  any  epithet  to  express  much  or 
little  :  deal  is  a  term  confined  to  familiar  use, 
and  sometimes  substituted  for  quantity,  and 
sometimes  for  portion.  It  is  common  to 
speak  of  a  deal  or  a  quantity  of  paper,  a  great 
deal  or  a  great  quantity  of  money  ;  likewise  of 
a  great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of  pleasure,  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of  wealth  ;  and  in 
some  cases  deal  is  more  usual  than  either 
quantity  or  portion,  as  a  deal  of  heat,  a  deal  of 
rain,  a  deal  of  frost,  a  deal  of  noise,  and  the 
like ;  but  it  is  altogether  inadmissible  in  the 
higher  style  of  writing.  Portion  is  employed 
only  for  that  which  is  detached  from  the 
whole ;  quantity  may  sometimes  be  employed 
for  a  number  of  wholes.  We  may  speak  of  a 
large  or  small  quantity  of  books  ;  a  large  or  a 
small  quantity  of  plants  or  herbs  ;  but  a  large 
or  small  portion  of  food,  a  large  or  small 
portion  of  colour."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

deal-apple,  s.  The  cone  of  I'inus  syl- 
veslris. 

deal-end,  s.    [DEAL,  s.  II.  2,  (2).] 

deal-fish,  s.  [So  named  from  its  likeness 
to  a  deal  or  board.] 

Icth. :  A  fish,  Trachyptenu  arcticus,  some- 
times found  on  the  coasts  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland. 

deal-frame,  *. 

Carp. :  A  gang-saw  for  slitting  deals  or  balks 
of  pine-timber. 

*  deal-taking,  *.    Participation,  sharing. 

*  deal  (2),  *.      [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  kind  of 

Rhenish  wine.  . 

*  de-al'-bate,  v.t.    [Lat.  dealbatus,  pa.  par.  of 
iiniliin  =  to  whiten  :    de  —  intensitive  ;  albus 
=  white.)    To  whiten,  to  bleach. 

de-al'-bate,  o.    [Lat.  dealbatus,  pa.  par.   of 
iiml  I  HI  =  to  whitewash,  to  plaster.] 
Botany : 

1.  Whitened  ;  covered  with  a  very  opaque 
white  powder,  as  the  leaves  of  many  cotyledons. 


2.  Slightly  covered  with  white  upon  a  darker 
ground. 

•  dc-al-ba  -tion,  s.     [Lat.  denlbatio.]      The 
art  or  process  of  making  white  or  bleaching. 

"All  seed  is  white  in  viviparous  animals,  and  such 
as  have  preparing  vessels,  wherein  it  receive*  a  mani- 
fold dealbation."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  Krrourt. 

*  dealed,  pret.  £  pa.  par.  of  v.      [DEAL,  •„ 
DEALT.] 

deal-er,  s.    [Eng.  deal;  -er.) 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.  :  One  who  deals  or  traffics  in  any 
particular  goods  ;  a  trader,  a  merchant  a. 
trafficker. 

"  Where  fraud  is  permitted  and  connived  at,  tha 
honest  dealer  is  always  outdone  .  .  ."—  Swift:  Uulli- 
ter't  Travel*. 

IL  figuratively  : 

1.  One  who  concerns  himself  with  or  prac- 
tises anything  ;  a  meddler  in. 

"...  these  small  dealert  in  wit  and  learning  .  .  .* 
—  Smft. 

*  2.  One  who  acts  or  behaves  himself  in  any 
particular  way  (now  obsolete,  except  in  the 
uses  a  plain  dealer,  a  double  dealer). 

"  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  dealeri 
without  wit.'  —  SltaXetp.  :  Comedy  of  Jsrrort,  ii.  2. 

B.  Cords  :  The   player  who  deals  out  the 
cards  to  the  other  players. 

deal-ing,  *  deal-ynge.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 
[DEAL,  v.] 

A.  <t  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  Distributing,  sharing,  dividing  out. 

2.  Scattering,  giving  out. 

•  "  Glorious  in  arms,  and  dealing  deaths  to  Troy." 

fope  :  llomert  Mad,  xvii.  448. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Having  to  do  or  concerned  with  ;  prac- 
tising. •" 

*2.  Acting  or  behaving  in  any  particular 
manner  (obsolete,  except  in  the  compounds 
plain-dea{i}i#  and  double-dealing). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  distributing,  parting,  or 
sharing. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Conduct   towards  others  ;    behaviour, 
actions,  practice. 

"  Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love, 
Ami  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech." 
Wordnmrth  :  fxcuriion,  bk.  viii. 

(2)  Intercourse  or  connection  in  matters  of 
business.    (Gen.  in  pi.) 

"  His  dealingt  with  foreign  powers.  —Macaulav: 
Sitl.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(3)  Traffic,  trade.    (Gen.  in  pL) 

"With  an  avaricious  man  we  seldom  lose  in  our 
dtalingi  .  .  ."—Ooldimith  :  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

IL  Cards  :  The  act  of  distributing  the  cards 
to  the  players  before  the  contmencement  of  a 
game. 

dealt,  pa,  par.  or  o.    [DEAL,  v.] 

*  de  am   bu  late,  v.i.    [Lat.  deanibulo,  from 
de  =  fn.ni,  away,  aud  ambulu  —  to  walk.]    To 
walk  abroad. 

•  de   am    bu    la    tion,  *  dc  am  bu  la 

5!  on,  s.    [Lat.  deainbukitio.}      The  act  of 
walking  abroad. 


*  de  -  am'-  bu  -  la  -  tdr-jf,  *  dc  am  bu  la 
tour,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  deambulatoriut  =  fit  for 
walking  out  in.] 

A.  Ai   adj.  :   Walking   abroad,    strolling, 
wandering. 

"  The  deambulatory  actors  used  to  have  their  quietut 
at,  .  .  ."—Bp.  Morton  :  Kpitcopacy  Auerted,  p.  142. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  covered  place  in  which  to 
walk  for  exercise  ;  an  ambulatory.     Also  the 
aisles  or  cloisters  of  a  church. 

"...  deamtndatoriet,  for  the  accommodation  of  tha 
citizens  in  all  weathers."—  Wartm;  Hill,  of  Englith 
Poetry,  Ii.  93. 

dean  (1),  *  deen,  *  deene,  *  dene,  -. 

[O.  Fr.  deien  ;  Fr.  doyen  ;  Lat.  decanus  =  (1) 
an  officer  over  ten  men,  (2)  a  prior  set  over  ten 
monks,  (8)  a  dean  ;  decem  =  ten.] 

1.  Eccles.  :  A  certain  ecclesiastical  officer  or 
dignitary  usually  attached  to   a   cathedraL 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu     kw« 


dean -death 
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Though  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  are  con- 
nected with  parishes,  yet  some  are  retained  in 
cathedrals  for  the  assistance  of  the  bishop  in 
the  celebration  of  divine  service,  and  in  other 
offices.  [CHAPTER.]  Over  these  the  dean 
presides.  There  are  four  sorts  of  deans  and 
deaneries  recognized  by  the  English  law.  The 
first  is  a  dean  who  has  a  chapter,  consisting  of 
canons,  as  a  council  assistant  to  the  bishop  in 
matters  spiritual,  relating  to  religion,  and  in 
matters  temporal,  relating  to  the  temporalities 
of  his  bishopric.  They  are  also  responsible 
for  the  fabric  and  maintenance  of  the 
cathedral  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction, 
and  for  the  management  of  the  cathedral 
estates.  To  them  belongs  also  the  right  of 
electing  the  bishop,  under  a  Conge  d'elire. 
[CONQED'ELIRE. ]  But  this  first  class  does  not 
include  deans  of  collegiate  churches,  as  West- 
minster and  Windsor,  who  yet  have  no  connec- 
tion with  episcopal  sees,  nor  does  it  include 
the  deans  of  the  Chapels  Royal.  The  second 
sort  is  a  dean  who  has  no  chapter  and  yet  is 
presontative,  and  has  cure  of  souls  ;  he  has  a 
peculiar,  and  a  court  wherein  he  holds  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  but  he  is  not  subject  to 
the  visitation  of  the  bishop  or  ordinary  :  such 
is  the  dean  of  Battle  in  Sussex.  The  third 
dean  is  ecclesiastical  also,  but  the  deanery  is 
not  presentative  but  donative,  nor  has  it  any 
cure  of  souls.  The  fourth  dean  is  he  who  is 
usually  called  the  rural  dean,  having  no 
absolute  judicial  power  in  himself,  but  he 
is  to  order  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  within  his 
deanery  anil  precinct,  by  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  or  of  the  archdeacon,  and  is  a  substitute 
of  the  bishop  in  many  cases.  (Stephens  :  Laws 
relating  to  tlie  Clergy,  £c.) 
"  Pride  may  be  pampered  while  the  flesh  grows  lean, 
Humility  may  clothe  an  English  dean. 

Cowper:  Truth,  118. 

T  Dean  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury: 
The  Bishop  of  London,  by  whom  under  a 
mandate  from  the  Archbishop,  the  Bishops  of 
the  Province  are  summoned  to  meet  in  Convo- 
cation. 

2.  Universities: 

(1)  English:   The  head  of  a   faculty.     At 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  dean  of  a  college 
is  a  resident  Fellow,  usually  in  Holy  Orders, 
who  is  responsible  for  the    performance  of 
divine  worship  in  the    college    chapel,  and 
also  for  the  discipline  of  the  undergraduates. 
If  the  dean  is  a  layman  he  appoints  a  chap- 
lain. 

(2)  American :  The  secretary  or  registrar  of 
a  faculty  or  department. 

3.  Law  : 

(1)  Dean  of  Faculty:  The  president  of  an 
incorporation  of  barristers.  Specially  the 
president  of  the  incorporation  of  Advocates, 
in  Edinburgh. 

^(2)  Dean  of  a  Guild : 

Scots  Law : 

*  (a)  A  magistrate  of  a  royal  burgh,  who 
was  also  head  of  a  guild  or  merchant  com- 
pany. 

(ft)  The  magistrate  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
take  care  that  all  buildings  within  the  burgh 
be  agreeable  to  law,  neither  encroaching  on 
private  property  nor  on  the  public  streets  or 
passages  ;  and  that  houses  in  danger  of  falling 
be  thrown  down.  (Erskine.)  He  has  his 
court,  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  over  which  he 
presides,  and  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  relating  to  buildings,  weights  and 
measures,  police,  &c. 

(3)  Dean  of  the  Arches :  The  lay  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Arches. 

4.  Mining :  The  end  of  a  level  or  gallery. 

dean  (2),   s.      [DENE.]     A  sandy  valley ;  a 
narrow  valley. 

"  A  broad  .  .  .  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  low  saml-Kinks,  and  sandy  downs  or  deanes."— 
Blackaood'i  Magazine.  No.  364.  April,  1845.  p.  424. 

dean'-er-y,  *  denerye,  s.    [Eng.  dean ;  ry.] 

1.  The  office  or  appointment  of  a  dean. 

"...  he  went  to  kiss  hands  for  hu  new  deanery 
.  .  ."—  ifacaulay:  HitL  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  The  revenue  of  a  dean. 

"  Instead  of  the  deans  make  the  deanery  double.' 
8ta{ft. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

"  Each  archdeaconry  is  divided  into  rural  deaneriet, 
and  each  deanery  is  divided  into  parishes. "—Black- 
ttone. 

4.  The  official  residence  of  a  dean. 

"  He  lay  that  night  at  the  deanery, . . ."— Macaulay : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  rift 


*  dean' -ess,  s.  [Eng.  dean;  -ess.]  The  wife 
of  a  dean  ;  a  female  dean. 

"The  prioress,  the  deanest,  the  suhchauutress."— 
Sterne :  Tratram  Shandy  ;  Tale  of  Slaukenbergitu. 

t dean' -Ship,  s.  [Eng.  dean;  -ship.]  The 
personality  or  position  of  a  dean  ;  a  deanery. 

"In  spite  of  his  deanthip  and  Journeyman  Waters." 
xicift :  An  Excellent  New  Song. 

dear,  *deere,  *dere,  *deore,  *deir, 
*dler,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A. 8.  dedre,  dyre ;  Icel. 
dyrr ;  Dut.  duur ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  dyr ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tiuri ;  M.  H.  Ger.  tiure;  Ger.  theuer.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Beloved,  loved. 

"...  the  dear  isle  in  distant  prospect  lies.' 

Pope  :  Homer  i  Odyssey,  i.  76. 

2.  Highly  valued,  precious. 

"...  from  thy  dear  friendship  torn." 

Pope:  Homer' t  Iliad,  xxiii.  «7S. 

*  3.  Important,  weighty. 

"...  full  of  charge 
And  dear  import" 

Shakeip. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  v.  i 

4.  Heartfelt,  sincere,  earnest. 

"  So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me.1* 

Shaketp. :  Tempeit,  i.  2. 

5.  Valuable,    costly,    precious,    of  a   high 
price. 

"  The  dearett  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you." 

Shakeip. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

6.  Not  plentiful,  characterised  by  dearth 
or  scarcity. 

"  I  trowe  ther  be  a  deere  year." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  133. 

7.  Charging  a  high  price  ;  exorbitant. 

"  The  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe."  —  Sliaketp.  : 
I  Henry  I V.,  ill.  a 

T  It  appears  in  Shakespeare  to  bear  a  mean- 
ing of  own,  private  ;  "...  let  thy  folly  in,  And 
thy  dear  judgment  out." — Lear  i.  4.  (Cf.  the 
use  of  the  Gr.  <£i'Aos  (philos)  —  dear,  as  in 
4>iKov  Kapa  (philon  kara)  =  one's  own  head, 
0.'Aa  tiVaTa  (phila  heimata)  =  one's  awn 
clothes). 

B.  As  adverb. 

1.  Dearly,  with  great  affection. 

"  I  could  not  love  you  dearer." 

shaketp. :  Sunned,  115. 

2.  At  a  high  price. 

"  To  zelle  the  thinges  as  dyere  ase  me  may,"— A K«n- 
bite,  p.  44. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  dear  or  highly  beloved ;  a 
darling,  a  favourite. 

"A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear.1* 

Shaketp.  :  All't  Wett,  i.  1. 

*  2.  Dearness,  scarcity,  dearth. 

"  A  strong  dere  bigan  to  riso  of  korn  of  bred." — 

Sarelok,  824. 

H  Obvious  compounds  :  Dear-bought,  dear- 
purchased. 

dear-loved,  a.  Dearly  beloved ;  greatly 
or  dearly  loved. 

"Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 
Which  once  coutain'd  our  youth's  retreat." 

Byron :  To  Edward  Jfoel  Long,  Etq. 

*  dear,  *  dere,  v.t.    [DEAR,  a.] 

1.  To  make  dear,  to  endear. 

"Deprived  of  his  deared  conversation." 
Shelton  :  Tram,  of  Don  Quixote,  pt.  4,  ch.  Ti. 

2.  To  raise  in  price. 

"That  na  vittalis,  mauuy*  met,  na  horss  met,  be 
derut  apou  our  lorde  the  kyngis  men  in  ony  place 
vythin  the  kynryk."— Aclt  Ja.  I.,  A.  1424,  ed.  1814,  p.  7. 

dear'-born,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] 

Vehicles:  A  light  four-wheeled  family  car- 
riage of  moderate  pretensions. 

*  deare,  s.  &,  v.    [DERE.] 

dear'-ie,  dear'-y,  s.  [Eng.  dear;  -it,  -y.] 
A  diminutive  of  dear  ;  a  little  dear  or  darling. 

dearie  t" 

Thou  be  My  Dearie  I 

*dear'-ling,  *dere-lynge,  s.  [Eng.  dear; 
-ling.]  [DARLINO.]  A  darling,  a  pet. 

"  Were  we  nener  so  deare  derelynget  to  him."— Sir  T. 
lion :  Worket,  p.  7oa 

dear'-Hr,  *  deor-liche,  *  deor-ly,  *  dere- 
ly,   *dere-lych,   der-like,  adv.     [A.S. 
deorlice.] 
1.  With  great  fondness  or  affection. 

"...  if  yon  did  love  him  dearly." 

Shaketp. :  Anton]/  i  Cleopatra,  i.  S. 

*2.  Heartily,  earnestly. 

"...  we  dearly  griere 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  ir.  I, 


3.  At  a  high  price,  expensively. 


"It  is  rarely  bought,  and  then  also  bought  dtarlf 
enough  with  such  a  fine."—  Bacon. 

*  4.  Finely,  exquisitely. 

"I  ...  dighte  me  derely. 

P.  Plowman,  12,9t2, 

dearly-loved,  a.  Greatly  beloved,  held 
in  great  affection. 

"  For  so  Apollo,  with  nnweeting  hand, 
Whilom  did  slay  his  dearly-loved  mate." 
Milton  :  On  the  Death  of  a  fair  Infant, 

•dearn,  a.    [DERNE.] 
*  dearn,  v.    [DARN.] 

dearn,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful]    [DERN.] 
Arch.  :  A  doorpost  or  threshold. 

dear  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  dear  ;  -ness.'] 

1.  Fondness,  great  affection  or  love. 

"  My  brother  .  .  .  holds  you  well,  and  in  dearneu  at 
heart  hath  holp  to  effect  your  ensuing  marriage."— 
Shaketp.  :  Muck  Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

2.  An  act  of  affection  or  love. 

"  The  peace  between  the  two  kings,  whatever  mutual 
deamettet  there  had  appeared,  was  but  short."  — 
Strype  :  Memorials,  anno  152L 

3.  The  state  of  being  dear  or  greatly  be- 
loved. 

"  Could  he  but  come  to  see  the  king's  face  again,  ha 
should  be  reinvested  in  his  former  dearnett,  —$tat» 
Trial!  ;  Sir  L.  Overbury  (anno  1615). 

4.  High  price,  scarcity,  dearth. 
"...  the  dearneu  of  corn."—  Swift. 

*dearn'-ly,  adv.     [DERNLY.]     Secretly,  un- 
seen ;  sadly,  mournfully. 
"  At  last,  as  chaunst  them  by  a  forest  side 
To  passe,  for  succour  from  the  scorching  ray, 
They  heard  a  ruef  ull  voice,  that  dearnlu  cride 
With  percing  shriekes."     Spenter  :  f.  §..  II.  i.  8S. 

*dearn-ful,  a.     [DEKNFUL.] 

dearth,  s.    [Eng.  dear;  -th.] 

1.  A  scarcity,  causing  a  dearness  of  food. 
"And  Elisha  came  again  to  Gilgal:  there  was  ft 
dearth  in  the  land."—  2  Kingt  iv.  38. 

*  2.  High  price. 

"...  his  infusion  of  such  dearth  and  rareness.  .  .  ." 
—Shakeip.  :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

3.  Want,  need,  famine,  lack. 

"  Eat  freely  with  glad  heart  ;  fear  here  no  dearth." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  viii.  822. 

4.  Absence,  barrenness,  sterility,  poorness. 

"  Her  last  companion,  in  a  dearth, 
Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth." 
Wordtworth  :  H'hUe  Doe  of  Rylttone,  if. 

dearth-cap,  s.  The  name  given  in  tha 
Carse  of  Gowrie  to  a  species  of  fungus  whick 
in  its  form  resembles  a  bowl,  or  what  is  in 
Scotland  called  a  cap,  containing  a  number  of 


^f  It  must  have  received  its  name  from  its 
being  supposed  to  afford  a  supply  in  a  time  of 
scarcity.  (Jamieson.)  Probably  Nidulariat 
campanulata.  (Britten  <6  Holland.) 

»  dearth,  deart,  v.t.    [DEARTH,  s.]    To  raise 

the  price  of  anything. 

"  That  thay  dearth  th»  mercat  and  conntrey  of  eggi* 
buying."— Chalm. :  Air,  Balfour'i  Pract.,  p.  583. 

dearth -ful,  o.    [Eng.  dearth;  -fuU.}    Dear,. 
high-priced. 

*  de-ar-tlc'-n-late,   v.t.     [Lat.  pref.  de  = 
away  from,  and  articulo  =  to  joint ;  articulus 
=  a  joint.]    To  disjoint. 

*  dear'-worth,  *  deore-wurthe,  *  dere 
worth,    *  dere-wurth,    *  der-worth, 

*  dire  -  werthe,    s.      [AS.   de6rwyrdhe.\ 
Worthy  of  being  loved  ;  dear,  beloved. 

"  This  is  my  denmrth  sone,  .  .  ."—  Wycliffe :  Matt* 
ivii.  6. 

*  dear'-worth-ltf,  *  deore  wurth  liche. 
*dere-worth-liche,  adv.  [Eng.dearworth  : 
Mid.  Eng.  deorwurth,  kc,.  ;  Eng.  -ly,  Mid.  Eng. 
-liche.]    Dearly,  with  fondness  or  affection. 

"  That  heo  with  the  wolle  of  bote  deorevorthliche  dele." 
Wright :  Lyric  Poemt,  p.  S4. 

dear'-y,  s.      [DEARIE.]     A   dear,   a  pet,  a 
favourite. 

Johniim:  EamWer, 

*  deas,  s.    [DAIS.] 

dea  -sil  (S  as  sh),  s.    [Gael.]     Motion  from 
east  to  west.    (Scotch.) 

death,  *  death,  •  deeth,  •  deth,  '  dethe. 

*  dede,  s.    [A.S.  deddli ;  Icel.  daudhi ;  Goth. 
dauthus;   Dut  dood;   Dan.  &  Sw.  dod ;  Ger. 
ted.] 


tioil,  tody;  pout,  J6\W;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  jhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel  deL 
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death 


A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  state  of  being  dead ;  that  state  of 
any  animal,  being,  or  plant  in  which  the  vital 
functions  have  totally  and  permanently  ceased 
to  act ;  the  extinction  of  life. 

"  Wartn'd  in  the  brain  the  smoking  weapon  lie», 
The  purple  death  comes  floating  o'er  his  eyes." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xx.  551,  554. 

2.  This  state  personified. 

".  .  .  hi«  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  .  .  ."— 
Her.  v i.  8. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  dying  ;  the  manner  of 
dying ;  decease. 

"  Thou  shalt  die  the  deatht  »f  them  that  are  slain  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas. "— Btek.  xxviii  8. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  the  dead. 

"  In  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie.  as  in  a  death." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  i.  1. 

5.  That  which  causes  death  ;  the  agent  or 
instrument  of  death. 

(1)  Of  persons : 

".All  the  endeavours  Achilles  used  to  meet  with 
Hector,  and  he  the  death  at  him,  .  .  ."—Broome :  View 
qf  Epic  Poetry. 

(2)  Of  things: 

"  And  there  the  qniver.  where  now  guiltless  slept 

Those  winged  deatht  that  many  a  matron  wept" 

Pope :  Bomer't  Odyuey,  xil.  15,  16. 

6.  Mortality,  destruction. 

"In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  ill.  5. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  skeleton  or  figure  of  a  skeleton. 

"  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death's  head,  with  a 
bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these."— Shakesp. : 
Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1 

*  2.  Murderous    proclivities    or    actions ; 
murder. 

"...  in  this,  not  to  suffer  a  man  of  death  to  live."— 

t  3.  Destruction  ;  anything  deadly. 

"...  they  cried  out,  and  said,  O  thou  man  of  God, 
there  is  death  in  the  pot"— 2  Kings  iv.  to. 

4.  Capital  punishment ;  as,  to  be  sentenced 
to  death. 

5.  The   state   of  being   considered  civilly 
dead.     [CIVIL,  B.  3  (2).] 

*  6.  Total  loss  or  extinction,  a  death-blow  ; 
as,  "  This  was  the  death  of  all  his  hopes." 

7.  Anything  exceedingly  dreadful  or  dreaded. 

"  It  was  death  to  them  to  think  of  entertaining  such 
doctrines."— Atterbury. 

B.  Technically : 
L  Theotx/y: 

1.  A  state  of  spiritual  alienation  from  God  ; 
the  state  of  being  spiritually  dead. 

2.  Eternal  separation  from  God,  and  con- 
demnation to  everlasting  punishment,  called 
the  "  second  death  "  in  Rev.  ii.  11. 

"We  pray  that  God  will  keep  us  .  .  .  from  everlast- 
ing death."— Church  Catechitm 

II.  Physiol.  :  Death  sometimes  happens  from 
decay  of  nature,  as  in  old  age,  but  more  fre- 
quently from  accident  or  disease.  Death  has 
been  divided  into  somatic  and  interstitial,  i.e., 
death  of  the  whole  body,  and  deatti  of  a  part. 
Somatic  death  is  said  to  begin  at  the  heart, 
the  brain,  or  the  lungs.  (1)  (a)  By  syncope, 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  stops  from 
loss  of  blood,  or  decline  of  aortic  pressure, 
Indicated  by  anaemia  (q.v.).  (b)  By  asthenia, 
•when  the  contractile  movements  of  the  heart 
•top  from  loss  of  nerve-power,  indicated  by 
fainting,  as  distinct  from  syncope,  (c)  By 
starvation,  in  which  fainting  and  syncope  be- 
come united.  (2)  Death  by  coma  commences 
at  the  brain,  indicated  by  profound  stupor, 
with  stertorous  breathing.  (3)  Death  by 
asphyxia,  or  suffocation,  commences  at  the 
lungs,  when  the  respiratory  functions  are 
suspended,  as  when  the  entry  of  air  into  the 
lungs  is  impeded  or  prevented,  accompanied 
generally  by  convulsions,  finally  tremor  of  the 
limbs,  relaxation  of  the  m  uscles  and  sphincters. 
The  heart  may  not  cease  beating  for  three 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds,  and  the  pulse 
may  be  even  felt,  after  every  other  sign  of  life 
Is  gone.  The  physiological  cause  of  sudden 
death  is  still  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Molecular  de;ith  (of  the  individual  tissues  and 
organs)  follows  more  closely  on  somatic  death 
in  warm-blooded  than  in  cold-blooded  animals. 
In  man  the  duration  of  the  powers  of  the  brain, 
generative  system,  and  other  organs  and  struc- 
tures, is  longest  when  they  have  been  exercised 
in  moderation,  and  is  curtailed  by  excess  ;  but 
their  entire  or  partial  disuse  does  not  lead  to 
increased  duration  of  activity,  as  atrophy  is 
Induced,  which  is  injurious.  When  the  or- 
ganization has  lost  its  vitality,  and  all  power 


of  action  has  gone,  then  death  ensues,  so  that 
it  is  entirely  untrue  that  "  the  dead  body  may 
have  all  the  organization  it  ever  had  whilst 
alive. "  Death,  then,  is  the  cessation  of  vitality 
or  organization  in  action. 

1f  (1)  The  death:  Generally  means  either  a 
violent  death,  or  one  in  accordance  with  judi- 
cial sentence. 

other,  let  him  die  the 

(2)  To  death,  To  the  death  :  Mortally,  fatally, 
so  as  to  cause  or  be  followed  by  death. 

"  A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnett,  99. 

IT  Death  is  frequently  found  used  as  an  im- 
precation. 

1  •  Death  and  damnation  ! "      Khakctp.  :  Othello,  iii.  a 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  death, 
decease,  demise,  and  departure :  "  Death  is  a 
general  or  a  particular  term  :  it  marks  in  the 
abstract  sense  the  extinction  of  life,  and  is 
applicable  to  men  or  animals,  to  one  or  many. 
Departure,  decease,  and  demise  are  particular 
expressions,  suited  only  to  the  condition  of 
human  beings.  Departure  is  a  Christian  term, 
which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a  passage  from 
one  life  to  another  ;  decease  is  a  technical  term 
in  law,  which  is  introduced  into  common  life 
to  designate  one's  falling  off  from  the  number 
of  the  living ;  demise  is  substituted  for  decease 
sometimes  in  speaking  of  princes.  Death  of 
itself  has  always  something  terrific  in  it ;  but 
the  Gospel  lias  divested  it  of  its  terrors  :  the 
hour  of  departure,  therefore,  for  a  Christian, 
is  often  the  happiest  period  of  his  mortal 
existence.  Decease  presents  only  the  idea  of 
leaving  life  to  the  survivors.  Of  death  it  has 
been  said,  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  it  will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncertain 
than  when  it  will  come.  Knowing  that  we 
have  here  no  resting  place  of  abode,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  look  forward  to  our  depar- 
ture :  property  is  in  perpetual  occupancy  ;  at 
the  decease  of  one  possessor,  it  passes  into  the 
hands  of  another."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

death-adder,  s.  Acanthophis  tortor,  a 
viperine  snake  found  in  Australia. 

death-agony,  s.  The  agony  or  struggle 
immediately  preceding  death. 

death-angel,  s.  The  messenger  or  in- 
strument of  death  sent  by  God. 

"  Then  straight  into  the  city  of  the  Lord 
The  Rabbi  leaped  with  the  Death-  Angel  t  sword." 
Longfellow  :  Spanish  Jew's  Tale. 

death-bed,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  bed  on  which  a  person  dies,  or  lies 
in  his  last  illness. 

"  By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been, 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen,  .  .  ." 

Scott :  Marmion,  vi.  81 

2.  A  last  illness  ;  a  fatal  sickness. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Of  or  pertaining  to  a  death- 
bed or  a  last  sickness  ;  especially  used  in  the 
phrase,  "A  death-bed  repentance." 

"A  death-bed  repentance  ought  not  indeed  to  be 
neglected,  .  .  ."— Atterbury. 

death-bell,  s.    A  passing-bell. 

"  Tis  death-bens'  clang,  'tis  funeral  song, 
The  body  to  the  clay." 

Scott :  William  i  II Hen,  xl. 

death-blow,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  blow  which  causes  death  ;  a  fatal 
blow.  . 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  causes  utter  ruin 
or  destruction;    as,  "A  death-bknu  to   one's 
hopes." 

death-boding,  a.    Foreboding  death. 

"  No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries." 
Shaketp. :  Rape  aj  Lucrece,  166. 

death-bolt,  «.  A  bolt  or  arrow  scattering 
death  abroad. 

".  .  .  and  when  showered 

The  .l.-ath-ltolti  deadliest  the  thinn'd  flies  along." 
ttyrim  :  CIMde  Harold,  iii  39. 

death-candle,  s.  The  appearance  of 
what  is  viewed  by  the  vulgar  as  a  preterna- 
tural light,  giving  warning  of  death  ;  a  death- 
fire. 

death-chair, «.  A  specially  constructed 
chair  occupied  by  the  victim  during  an  electro- 
cution (q.v.). 

t  death-cord,  s.    The  rope  of  a  gallows. 

death -counterfeiting,  a.  Imitating 
or  counterfeiting  sleep  ;  death-like. 


"  Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep." 
Shaketp.  :  Hid.  Night't  Dream,  iU.  1 

death-cry,  s.    The  cry  of  a  dying  man. 

"  Every  twanging  of  the  bow-string 
Was  a  war-cry  and  a  death-cry." 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  U. 

death-damp,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  cold  clammy  sweat  which 
breaks  out  before  death. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Covered  with   cold   clammy 
sweat. 

".  .  .  with  death-damp  hand 
The  corpse  upon  the  pyre  he  lays." 

Moore:  fire  Worthipptm. 

death-dart,   s.     A  fatal  dart,  a  death- 
bolt. 

"Struck  by  a  thousand  death-darti  instantly." 
Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorauan. 

death-darting,  a.    Causing  death  with 
a  glance  ;  shooting  out  death. 

".  .  .  the  death-tinning  eye  of  cockatrice." 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  iii.  1 

death-deafened,  a.     Rendered  deaf  ia 
death. 

".  .  .  shrieked  in  his  death-deafened  ear." 

Scott:  Cadyow  Cattle. 

death-defiance,  s.    An  utter  disregard 
or  absence  of  fear  of  death. 

"  Iti'ath-drfianre  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  love  ol 
music  ou  the  other  :  I  could  call  these  two  opposite 
poles  of  a  great  soul,  .  .  ."  —  Carlyle  :  J/eroet,  Led.  iv. 

death-devoted,  a.  Devoted  or  consigned 
to  death. 

death-die,  s.     The  die  or  lot  of  life  and 
death. 

"...  the  tremendous  death  die  cast  !  " 

Moore  :  fire  Worshipper!. 

death-divining,  a.  Presaging  its  own 
death. 

"  Be  the  di-ath-dieiiiing  swan." 

Shaketp.  :  Phamix  and  Turtle,  15. 

death-doomed,  a.  Doomed  or  devoted 
to  death. 

death-drink,  s.    A  fatal  draught. 

"  A  death-drink  salt  as  the  sea." 

Longfellow  :  Musician!  Tall. 

death-drum,  s.  A  drum  acting  as  a 
signal  of  death. 


And  quick—  I  hear  the  dull  death-drum 
l  Denzil's  hour  of  fate  is  come." 

Scott  :  liokeby,  vi.  14. 


Tell 


death-feud,  s.  A  deadly  feud  ;  war  to 
the  death. 

"  I  stanched  thy  father's  death-feud  stern, 
With  stout  De  Vaux  and  grey  Glencairn." 

Scott:  Lady  <>f  the  Lake,  vi.  ST. 

death-fire,  s.  A  kind  of  ignis  futuus  or 
luminous  appearance,  supposed  to  presage 
death.  * 

death-firman,  s.  A  firman  or  Turkish 
sentence  of  death. 

"  Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-flrman," 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydot,  i.  7. 

death  -flames,  «.  pi.  Flames  causing 
death. 

"  The  death-flames  which  beneath  him  burned." 

Moore:  fire  Worthippert. 

death-flash,  s.  A  flash  causing  or  ac- 
companied by  death. 

"More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash  broke." 
Hcutt  :  Kokeby,  v.  U. 

death  -game,  s.  A  game,  struggle,  or 
contest  to  the  death. 

"  When  stubborn  Russ,  and  metalled  Swede, 
On  the  warped  wave  their  death-game  played." 
Scott.-  Marmion,  iii.  llutrod.). 

death-grapple,  s.  A  struggle  for  life  or 
death. 

".  .  .  the  death-grapple  between  the  two  hostile 
nations  waa  at  hand,  .  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Bng^ 
ch.  xiv. 

death-groan,  s.  The  groan  of  a  dying 
person. 

"  Now  sink  beneath  an  unexpected  arm, 
And  in  a  death-groan  give  their  lust  alarm." 

Moore  :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorauan, 

death-halloo,  s.  The  shout  of  a  victor 
over  his  slain  antagonist. 

"  For  the  death-wound,  and  death-halloo, 
Mustered  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  8. 

death-hour,  s.  The  hour  or  moment  of 
death. 

"  Yet  shall  his  death-hoiir  leave  a  track 
Of  glory,  permanent  and  bright" 

Moore:  fire  Worthipperi, 

death-hymn,  s.    A  funeral  hymn. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  m—  e.   ey  =  a.   qu     few. 


deathful— debacle 
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"  For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll." 
Byron  :  Parisina,  v.  IS. 

death-Ill,  s.    Mortal  sickness. 

death  -  kingdom,  s.  The  kingdom  or 
legion  of  death. 

".  .  .  at  the  foot  of  it,  in  the  Death-kingdom,  sit 
three  Nomas."— Carlyle :  Herat*,  Lect  i. 

death-knell,  s.  A  knell  rung  for  the 
dead. 

"  I  must  not  Moray's  death-knell  hear ! " 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  lite*,  vi.  18. 

death-light,  s.    A  death  fire. 

"  That  just  has  caught  upon  her  side 
The  death-light,  and  again  is  dark." 

Moore  :  Fire  Worihippm. 

death -marked,  a.  Marked  out  for 
death  ;  destined  or  doomed  to  perish. 

"  The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark'd  love." 
Shaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet  (Pro!.). 

death-note,  s.    A  battle-cry  or  blast. 

"  Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van." 

Scott  .•  Lay  of  the  Last  ilinitrel,  vi.  3. 

death-pang,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :   The  pangs  or  agony  of  a  dying 
person. 

2.  Fig. :    The   pangs   accompanying   utter 
ruin  or  destruction. 

"  With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er 
The  death-pangs  of  long-cherished  hope." 

Scott  .•  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  S3. 

death-peal,  s.    A  death-knell. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seemed  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung?" 

Ste'jtt :  Marmion,  Hi.  IS. 

*  death-practised,  a.    Threatened  with 
death  by  conspiracy. 

"  With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  light 
Of  the  death-practued  duke." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  Iv.  6. 

death -prayer,  s. 

1.  A  prayer  said  for  the  poul  of  a  dying 
person. 

2.  A  prayer  said  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  a  dead  person. 

*'  The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me. 
But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain." 

Scott :  Eve  of  St.  John. 

death-rattle  (Eng.),  death -ruckle 

(Scotch),  s.     A  rattling  or  gurgling  sound  in  the 
throat  of  a  person  on  the  point  of  death. 

"That  was  the  death-ruckle  — he's  dead." — Scott: 
Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xivii. 

death's -door,  s.  The  very  gates  of 
death  ;  a  near  approach  to  death. 

"I  myself  knew  a  person  of  sanctity,  who  was 
afflicted  to  death's-door  with  a  vomiting." — Taylor : 
Worthy  Communicant. 

*  death-shadowed,  a.    Dark  and  dismal 
as  death. 

"  With  dreary  sound  doth  pierce  through  the  death- 
Aadowed  wood.' '      Mart :  Song  of  the  Soul,  I .  iii.  2 L 

death's-head,  s. 

1.  A  human  skull  or  a  picture  or  figure  of 
one.  [A.  II.  1.] 

*  2.  A  ring  with  a  death's-head  carved  upon 
it.    Such  rings  were  usually  worn  by   pro- 
curesses in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  Sell  some  of  my  cloaths  to  buy  thee  a  death' i  head." 
—Maainger  :  Old  Law,  iv.  1.  . 

death's-head  moth,  s.  [So  named  from 
having  on  the  thorax  certain  markings  which 
to  the  imaginative  are  suggestive  of  a  human 
skull.] 

Entom.  :  A  species  of  Hawk-moth  or  Sphinx, 
the  Acherontia  atropos.  The  upper  wings  are 
black,  with  black  and  red  freckles,  while  the 
under  ones  are  yellow,  bordered  with  a  double 
bar  of  black.  The  body  is  banded  with  yellow 


DEATH'S-HEAD  MOTH. 


and  black,  with  grey  down  its  centre.  It  can 
squeak  like  a  mouse.  The  larva?  feed  upon 
the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  potato,  withrmt, 
however,  injuring  the  crop,  even  when  they 
are  in  large  numbers.  The  chrysalis  is  of  a 


mahogany  colour ;  the  larvae  are  full  grown, 
some  in  July  and  others  in  October,  and  the 
perfect  insect  is  found  in  September  and 
October. 

death-shot,  s.    A  fatal  shot. 

"  The  deuth-thut  parts— the  charger  springs." 

Scott :  Cadyota  Cattle. 

death-shriek,  s.  The  shriek  of  a  dying 
person. 

"  It  was  the  last  death-thriek." 

Wordtworth :  To  the  Daily. 

death's-man,  s.  An  executioner,  a  heads- 
man, a  hangman. 

"  The  very  deatht-men  paused  to  hear." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  vi.  32. 

death-song,  s.  A  song  or  hymn  said 
over  a  dead  person. 

"Amid  the  rushing  and  the  waving  uf  the  whirl- 
wind element  come  tones  of  a  melodious  death-long. " 
— Carlyle  :  Sartor  Retartut,  ch.  vii. 

death-sough,  s.  The  last  inspiration  of 
a  dying  person.  (South  of  Scotland.) 

"Heard  nae  ye  the  iHiig  drawn  death-tough  I  The 
death-tough  of  the  Morisons  is  as  hollow  as  a  groan 
frae  the  gn\e."—Blacku>ovd'i  Magazine,  Sept.  1820, 
p.  652. 

death-stroke,  5.  A  fatal  stroke ;  a 
death-blow. 

"  For  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I  drew." 

Scott :  Marmion,  vi.  8. 

death-struck,  a.  Having  received  a 
fatal  stroke  ;  mortally  wounded. 

••  Though  death-ttruck,  still  his  feeble  frame  he  rears." 
Byron  :  Childe  ffarold,  i.  77. 

«3eath:swimming,  a.  Becoming  glazed 
or  glassy  in  death. 

•'  Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 
On  those  death-twimming  eyeballs." 

Scott :  The  Ftre-King. 

death-thirst,  s.     The  thirst  of  death. 
"Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 
Scorch'd  with  the  deat  '-thirtt,  and  writhing  in  vain." 
Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  17. 

death-throe,  s.  A  death-agony  or  pang. 
death-tick,  s.  The  death-watch  Cfl. v.). 

".  .  .  death-ticks  (Anobium  teuellatum)  are  well 
known  to  answer  each  other  s  ticking,  .  .  ."— Darwin  : 
Detcent  of  Man  (1871),  pt  ii.,  ch.  x.,  voL  i.,  pp.  384,  ^85. 

death-token,  s.  A  sign  or  token  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

"  He  is  so  plaguy  proud  that  the  dfath-tokens  of  it 
Cry  '  No  recovery.' "     Shaketp. :  TroiL  i  Cret.,  ii.  3. 

death-train,  s.    A  funeral  procession. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye. 
Sees  the  dark  death-train  moving  by." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Itlet.  v.  28. 

death-warrant,  s. 

L  Lit. :  A  warrant  or  order  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal. 

".  .  .  Ingoldsby,  whose  name  was  subscribed  to  the 
memorable  death-warrant,  .  .  ."—Macaulay :  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Fig. :  A  death-blow. 

death-watch,  s. 

Entomology : 

1.  The  name  commonly  applied  to  certain 
species   of    wood-boring   Beetles,   belonging 
to  the  genus  Anobia,  that  produce  a  click- 
ing sound  by  striking  the  walls  of  their  bur- 
rows with  the  head  or  mandibles.    They  are 
mostly  found  in  old  wood,  and  the  sound  pro- 
duced is  by  the  superstitious  still  thought  to 
be  a  forewarning  of  death  in  the  house.     The 
species  which  have  been  proved  to  produce  it 
are  Anobium  tessellatum  and  A.  striatum. 

"  Chambermaids  christen  this  worm  a  death-uratch, 
Because  like  a  watch  it  always  cries  ' Click  ! '" 

Suift. 

2.  A  minute  wingless  insect,  Atropos  pulsa- 
torius,  belonging  to  the  family  Psocidae  (q.v.). 
It  is  of  the  order  Dictyoptera.      It  is  often 
seen  in  collections  of  dried  plants,  in  neglected 
books,  &c.     The  name  Atropos,  which  is  that 
of  one  of  the  Greek  Fates,  points  to   the 
superstition  mentioned  under  1. 

death-winged,  a.  Bearing  death  on  its 
wings. 

"  Had  braved  the  death-tnng'd  tempest's  blast." 
Byron  :  To  Florence. 

death-worthy,  o.  Deserving  or  worthy 
of  death; 

"  This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother." 
Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lvcrece,  635. 

death-wound,  -. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  death-blow ;  a  fatal  wound. 
2.  Naut. :  The  springing  of  a  fatal  leak  in  a 
vessel. 


*  death  fuL  a.    [Eng.  death,  and  /uJ(9-] 

1.  Full  of  death  or  destruction  ;   deadly, 
fatal. 

"  That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back. 
In  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track." 

Scott :  Lady  of  th»  Lake,  iv.  0. 

2.  Liable  to  death  ;  mortal. 

"  Tue  deathless  gods  and  deathful  earth." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Hymn  to  Hermti. 

"  death -ful  ness,  s.  [Eng.  deathful;  -nets.] 
An  appearance  of  death  ;  an  association  with 
death. 

".  .  .  we  may  study  to  adorn  our  looks,  so  as  may  be 
most  remote  from  a  deathfulnea,  .  .  ,'—Bp.  Taylor  : 
Artificial  Handtomenea,  p.  70. 

*  death  I -ness,  s.    [Eng.  deathy ;  -ness.]  An 
atmosphere  of  death. 

"  With  the  air  around 
Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  deathineu." 

Sou  they  :  Thalaba,  ». 

death -less,  «.     [Eng.  death ;  -less.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  liable  to  death  ;  immortal,  un- 
dying. 

"  O  thou !  whose  glory  fills  th'  ethereal  throne. 
And  all  ye  deathleu  powers  !  protect  my  son." 
Pope :  Burner  t  Iliad,  vi.  604,  60S. 

2.  Fig.  :  That  cannot  be  destroyed  or  over- 
come ;  imperishable. 

"  Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 
Obscure  his  deathleu  praise." 

Sir  W.  Jonet :  From  the  Chinete. 

death' -like,  a.  [Eng.  dtath ;  -like.]  Resem- 
bling death  ;  still,  gloomy,  unmoved,  motion- 
less. 

"  Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep 
Or  from  its  death-like  void.    .    .    :* 

n'oi-dtimrth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  iv. 

'  death  II  ness,  s.  [Eng  deathly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  deathly  ;  deadli- 
ness. 

*  death  -ling,  s.     [Eng.   death,   and   dimin. 
suff.  -ling.]    A  child  of  death  ;  one  subject  to 
death. 

"  That  Death  shouhl  get  a  num'rous  breed : 
Young  deafhli/igi." 

Surift :  Death  i  Daphne. 

*  death   ly,  o.  <fe  adv.    [Eng.  death ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Deadly,  fatal,  mortal. 

B.  ^4s  adv. :  Like  death  ;  so  as  to  resemble 
death. 

*  death'- ward,    adv.    [Eng.  death;  -ward.] 
Towards  death. 

"  Alas,  the  sting  of  conscience 
To  death-ward  for  our  faults." 

Beaum.  and  Flet. :  Lme'i  Pilgrimage,  iv.  3. 

*death'-y,  adv.  [Eng.  death;  -y.]  Deadly, 
death-like. 

"  The  cheeks  were  deathy  pale." 

Sauthcy :  Thalaba,  ii. 

*  de-au'-rate,  *de-an-rat,  a.    [Lat.  deau- 

ratus,  pa.  par.  of  deauro  =  to  gild  :  de,  intens., 
and  aurum  =  gold.]  Gilded,  gilt,  golden. 
(Bailey.) 

"  And  while  the  twilight  and  the  rows  rede 
Of  Phebus  light  were  deaurat  alite 
A  penue  I  tuoke." 

Chaucer :  The  Blacke  Knight. 

deave,  dive,  v.t.  [Icel.  deyfa.]  To  deafen; 
to  stupefy  or  stun  with  noise.  [DEAF.] 

".  .  .  it  wad  lietter  set  yon  to  be  nursing  the  gude- 
man's  bairns  than  to  be  deatring  us  here."— Scott : 
Waverley,  ch.  zzz. 

*  de-a-war'-ren,  v.t.    [Pref.  de= away,  from, 
and  Eng.  warren  (q.v.).]     (For  definition  see 
extract.) 

"  Deatearrened  is  whfn  a  warren  is  diswarrened  or 
broke  up  and  laid  in  common."—  W.  Selton  :  Lawt 
cone.  Game,  1727,  p.  32. 

*  de-bac'-chate,  v.i.     [Lat.  debacchatus,  pa. 
par.  of  debacehor  —  to  celebrate  the  rites  of 
Bacchus.]    To  rave  or  rage  as  a  bacchanal  or 
drunkard. 

*  de-bac-cha  -tion,    s.     [Lat.   debacchatio, 
from  debacehor.]    A  revelling,  a  raving. 

".  .  .  must  impure  pollutions,  most  wicked  debae- 
chaJiont.  and  sacrilegious  execrations."— /YjMHMJ 
Hiario-Hatiix,  pt  I.,  vi.  12. 

de-ba'-cle,  s.    [Fr.] 

t  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  breaking  up  of  ice  in  a  river, 
fes. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  flight,  a  stampede. 

IL  Geol. :  A  sudden  outburst  and  rush  of 
water,  carrying  with  it  stones,  &c.  ;  a  great 
aqueous  torrent ;  a  breaking  up  and  transport 
of  massive  rocks  and  gravel  by  an  enormous 
rush  of  water. 

"  Geologists  would  have  formerly  brought  into  play 
the  violent  action  of  some  overwhelming  debacle  .  .  . 
—Danmn :  Voyage  round  the  World  ( 1870),  ch.  U.,  p.  181 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  as:   expect,  Xenophon.  exist     -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  —  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &o.  =  bfl,  del. 
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debait— debauchnasse 


*  de-bait,  s.  &».    [DEBATE.] 

Ad-bar',  v.t.     [Pref.  de,  and  Eng.  bar  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  shut  out,  to  exclude,  to  preclude,  to 
hinder. 

"  Preclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  debarr'd 
Which  else  the  Christian  virtue  might  have  claim'd." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  vi. 

*  2.  To  prevent,  to  stop,  to  oppose. 

"Whether  God  .  .  .  oppose  the  felicities  of  his 
•Demies,  and  debar  their  injustice  to  his  adherents, 
.  .  ."—Jfauntague :  Devoitte  Ettaues,  pt.  ii..  Treat 
IT.,  i  i 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  debar  ami 
to  deprive,  see  DEPRIVE. 

*  de-barb ,  v.t.     [Lat    de  =  away,  from,  and 
6arbo  =  a  beard.]    To  deprive  a  man  of  his 
beard. 

*  de  bar'e,  *  de-bayre,  a.  [Pref.  de  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  bare  (q.v.).]    Bare,  stripped. 

"  As  wooddei  are  made  debayre  of  leaues,  ..." 
Drant :  Horace ;  Art  of  Poetry* 

t  dS-bark',  v.i.  k  t.     [Fr.  debarquer.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  disembark ;  to  pass  from 
a  ship  to  the  land. 

"  With  speed  debarking,  land  the  naval  stores." 
Pope:  Homer1 1  Odytsey,  xvi.  348. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  disembark  ;  to  land. 

de-bark-a  -tion,  s.    [DEBARK.]    The  act  or 
process  of  disembarking. 

". . .  the  Indian  troops,  in  part  at  least,  have  reached 
the  point  of  debarkation."— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  26, 

de-bark  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEBARK.] 

de  bark  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEBARK.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Debarkation,  disembarking. 

•de-bark' -ment,  s.     [Eng.  debark;  -ment.] 
Debarkation,  disembarking. 

"  In  the  open  field  at  the  place  of  debarkment."— 
Jar  Mis :  Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ill 

*  de-bar" -rass,    v.t.      [Pr.  debarrasser.]     To 

clear  or  set'free  from  embarrassment ;  to  dis- 
embarrass. 

"  Clement  had  time  to  debarrau  himself  of  his  boot* 
and  his  hat  "—Reads :  Cloister  i  Hearth,  ch.  Ixxxlv. 

de  bar  red,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEBAR.] 

de-bar" -ring,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEBAR.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shutting  out,  ex- 
cluding, or  precluding. 

de-base',  v.t.    [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
base,  a.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  lower  in  state,  condition,  quality,  or 
position ;  to  degrade. 

"  Exalt  the  lowly  or  the  proud  debate." 

Pope  :  Homer' i  Odystey,  xvi.  233. 

2.  To  make  mean  or  despicable  ;  to  degrade 
in  character. 

".  .  .  all  that  the  discipline  ...  of  James's  army 
bad  done  for  the  Celtic  kerne  had  been  to  debate  and 
enervate  him."— Macaulay  :  Hiit.  Rng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  vitiate,  to  adulterate. 

"  Be  ought  to  be  careful  of  not  letting  his  subject 
debate  his  style,  .  .  ."—Additon. 

4.  To  lessen  in  value  by  an  addition  of  baser 
admixtures  ;  to  adulterate. 


de-ba  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEBASE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Lowered  in  condition,  quality, 
or  position  ;  degraded,  vitiated,  adulterated. 

".  .  .  restore  a  debated  currency,  .  .  ," — Macaulay : 
Mitt.  Eng..  cb.  xxlii. 

IL  Her. :  Inverted,  turned  over. 

do  base -ment,  s.    [Eng.  debase;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  debasing  or  degrading. 

"It  is  a  wretched  debatement  of  that  sprightly 
faculty,  the  tongue,  thus  to  be  made  the  interpreter 
to  a  goat  or  boar." — (Internment  of  the  Tonga*. 

2.  A  state  of  degradation. 

de-bas'-er,  s.  [Eng.  debase);  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  debases  or  degrades. 

*  de-bash  ed,  a.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
abashed  (q.v.).]  Abashed,  confounded,  con- 
fused. 

"  Pell  prostrate  down,  debash'd  with  reverent  shame." 
Kiccolt :  England"!  Klita,  Induction. 


de-bas'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEBASE.] 
A.  &  B.  .-Is  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  of  lowering  in  value, 

condition,  or  position ;  degrading,  debasement. 

de  bas-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  debasing;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  debase. 

de  bat  -a-ble.  dc  bate'-a  blc,  a.  [Eng. 
debaUf) ;' -able.]  That  may  be  debated;  sub- 
ject or  open  to  debate  or  question. 

".  . .  the  possession  of  the  debatable  land  of  Thyrea." 
—Leans :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hitt.  (1855),  ch.  xiv.,  i  8. 

de-bate',  s  de  baat,  s.    [Fr.  debat.] 

1.  A  discussion  of  a  question ;  a  contest  of 
arguments  or  reasoning. 

"Vernon  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  debate."— 
Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  A  quarrel,  contention,  or  controversy. 

"  He  would  not  waken  old  debute., 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  28 

*  3.  A  delay. 

de  bate  (1),  *  de-bait  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Pr. 
debattre ;  Fr.  debat  =  debate.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  contend  about  in  words  or  arguments ; 
to  dispute,  to  argue,  to  discuss,  to  deliberate, 
to  consider. 

"...  the  error  that  you  hear  debated.* 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  V.  4. 

t  2.  To  strive  or  contend  for  with  arms. 

*  3.  To  strive  or  seek  for  diligently. 

"...  commandit  na  vagabound  nor  ydill  pepyll  to 
be  ressauit  in  ouy  town  without  they  had  sum  craft  to 
debait  their  leuying."— Bellenden* :  Cron.  B.  xv.,  c.  1. 

*  4.  To  protect. 

" ...  TO  vehement  welt  4  haill,  that  he  mycht  skars- 
lle  debait  hym  self  &  his  army  vnperist  be  storme  of 
wedder."— Bellendene :  Cron.  B.  xv.,  c.  12. 

•  B.  Intransitive: 
1.  To  deliberate,  discuss,  or  argue. 

"  Nay,  stay,  Sir  John,  awhile,  and  we'll  debate 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recover'd." 
Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

*  2.  To  fight  or  contend  with  arms. 

"  Over  that  his  cote-armour  in  which  he  wold  debate." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,271. 

3.  To  dispute,  to  contend. 

"Tod«6a(«with  fruitless  choler."— Fletcher :  Falte 
One,  iii.  1.  - 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
debate  and  to  deliberate:  "Both  these  words 
mark  the  act  of  pausing  or  withholding  the 
decision,  whether  applicable  to  one  or  many. 
To  debate  supposes  always  a  contrariety  of 
opinion ;  to  deliberate  supposes  simply  the 
weighing  or  estimating  the  value  of  the  opinion 
that  is  offered.  Where  many  persons  have  the 
liberty  of  offering  their  opinions,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  there  will  be  debating ;  when 
any  subject  offers  that  is  complicated  and 
questionable,  it  calls  for  mature  .deliberation. 
It  is  lamentable  when  passion  gets  such  an 
ascendency  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  as  to  make 
him  debate  which  course  of  conduct  he  shall 
pursue  ;  the  want  of  deliberation,  whether  in 
private  or  public  transactions,  is  a  more  fruit- 
ful source  of  mischief  than  almost  any  other. " 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Sytwn.) 

*  de  bate  (2),  *  de-bait  (2),  v.t.  &  t.  [Pref. 
de  =  down,  and  Eng.  abate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  abate,  to  lower,  to  bring 
down. 

The  same  wyse  thlr  Rutulianis,  as  he  wald, 
Oan  at  command  debait  thare  voce  and  ceice." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  469,  11. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  fall  off,  to  abate. 

"  When  they  are  at  the  full  perfection  doo  debate  and 
decrease  againe."—  Webbe  :  Eng.  Poetrie,  p.  94. 

de  bat  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEBATE,  v.] 


dc  bate   ful,  *  dc  bate   full,  a.     [Eug. 


ate -ful, 

debate;  -ful(l).] 
1.  Of  persons  :  Quarrelsome,  contentious. 


2.  Of  things :  Subject  to  or  causing  debate 
or  contention. 

"  Debatefutt  strife,  and  cruel  mm  it io." 

tipenmr  ;  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  II. 

'  de-bate'-ful-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  debateful ;  -ly.] 
With  debate  or  contention. 

1  de-bate -ment,    s.     [Eng.  debate;  -ment.] 
Controversy,  debate,  discussion,  consideration. 

"Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less. 
lie  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 


de-bat'-er,  «.    [Eng.  debat(e);  -tr.] 
*  1.  A  quarrelsome  person. 
"Priuy  backbiteris,  detractouris,  hateful  to  God. 
debatouris,  .  .  ."—  Wycliffe :  Romayneti. 

2.  One  who  takes  part  in  a  debate  ;  a  dis- 
putant, an  arguer. 

"  lie  was  not  likely  to  find  any  equal  among  the 
debaters  there."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch,  xiii. 

de-bat'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEBATE,  v.] 

A.  iV  B.  -Is  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  deliberating,  dis- 
cussing or  arguing  on  a  point ;  debate. 


IT  Debating  Club  or  Society :  A  society  or 
club  established  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
debates  on  important  points,  with  a  view  to 
enlarge  the  views  and  improve  the  extempore 
speaking  of  the  members. 

"  But  what  army  commanded  by  a  debating  club  ever 
escaped  discomfiture  and  disgrace  I  "—JJacaulay  :  Hitt 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  de'-bat'-Ing-ly,  adv.  ~  [Eng.  debating;  -ly.] 
In  manner  of  a  debate. 

*  de  bat  ous,  *  de  bat-ouse,  a.      [Eng. 
debat(e) ;  -ous.]    Quarrelsome,  contentious. 

"  Debatoute  :  contentiotut,  contumeliotut,  dittidio- 
tut." — Cathol.  Angl. 

dc  bauch ,  *  de  baush,  *  de-bosh,  v.t.  &i. 
[O.  Fr.  desbaucher ;  Fr.  debauclier.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1 1.  To  corrupt,  to  lead  astray. 

"...  his  conscience  thoroughly  debauched  and  har- 
dened, .  .  ."—South. 

2.  To  lead  astray  from  chastity  ;  to  seduce. 

3.  To  degrade,  to  debase. 

"...  to  debauch  himself  by  intemperance  and 
brutish  sensuality."— Tillotton. 

*  4.  To  spoil,  to  render  useless  or  unservice- 
able. 

"  Last  year  his  barks  and  gallics  were  deboth'd  ; 
This  spring  they  sprout  again." 

Faimut  Troet  (Dodtley,  vii.  603). 

*  5.  To  squander,  to  dissipate. 

"...  her  husband  had  lebausched  all,  and  left 
nothing  to  her."— Foord :  ,-luppl.  Dec.,  p.  399. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  indulge  in  intemperance  or 
excess,  especially  of  drinking. 

de-banch',  s.    [DEBAUCH,  t;.] 

1.  An  excessive  indulgence  in  eating  and 
drinking ;  intemperance,  drunkenness. 

"With  shallow  shifts  and  old  devices,  worn 
And  tatter'd  in  the  service  of  debauch." 

Cowper :  Talk,  v.  632,  638. 

2.  An  act  of  debauchery ;   a   carouse,   a 
drunken  fit. 

"...  half  slept  on*  his  debauch,  his  cheeks  on  fire, 
his  eyes  staring  like  those  of  a  maniac."— Macaulay : 
Hitt.  Kng.,  ch.  iv. 

de-baugh'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DEBAUCH,  v.] 

t  de-bau^h'-e'd-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  debauclwd; 
-ly.]  In  a  debauched  or  profligate  manner. 

t  dc  bauch   cd  ness,  *  de  baucht  ness, 

s.  [Eng.  ilebauclied ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  debauched  ;  profligacy,  intem- 
perance. 

"A  strange  kind  of  loose  debaucliednest  hath  pos- 
sessed too  many  of  the  young  gallants  of  our  time."— 
Bp.  Hall;  Kern,,  p.  45. 

deb  au  chee,  *  dc  bau  chc  (au  as  6),  ». 
[Fr.  debauche,  pa.  par.  of  debaucher  =  to  de- 
bauch.) A  man  given  to  excess  or  intemper 
ance,  a  roue,  a  profligate. 

"  The  Marquis  d' Argens  attempts  to  add  the  charac- 
ter of  a  philosopher  to  the  vices  of  a  debauchee."— 
Ooldtmith  :  On  I'olite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

de-bauch'-er,  *.  [Eng.  debauch;  -er.]  One 
who  debauches  or  seduces  others  ;  a  corrupter, 
a  seducer. 

de  -  bauch  -  er  -  y,  s.  [Eng.  debauch ;  -ry.] 
Excess,  intemperance,  profligacy. 

"...  brought  scandal  on  the  Christian  name  by 
gross  fraud  and  debauchery"— Macaulay  :  Ilitt.  Eng. 

ch.  xiv. 

de-bauch'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DEBAUCH,  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Debauchrnent*  debauchery. 

*  de  bauch  mcnt.  s.    [Eng.  debauch  ;  -ment.} 

The  act  of  debauching  or  seducing ;  corrup- 
tion, seduction,  debauchery. 

*  de -bauch' -nesse,  s.   [Eng.  debauch ;  -ntss.] 
Debauchery 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ro,  co     u.    cy     a.    qu     kw. 


debauchtness— debris 
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"  By  their  own  debauchneue  and  distemper*."  — 
Qa.ud.en :  Teart  of  the  Church,  p.  390. 

de-baucht-ness,  .«.    [DEBAUCHEDNESS.] 

•  de-baurd,  s.    [DEBORD,  *.]    A  going  out  of 
the  way. 

"...  the  ground  of  all  our  sinful  debaurds,  (viz.) 
onr  unbelief,  .  .  ."—Annand:  J/ytterium  Pietatit, 
p.  118. 

•di-be!,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  debeller ;  Lat  debello.] 
To  beat  in  war.  [DEBELLATE.] 

"  Him  long  of  old 

Thou  didst  debel,  and  down  from  heaven  cast 
With  all  his  army."  Milton  :  P.  R.,  Iv.  «04-«. 

*de-bel'-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  debellatus,  pa.  par. 
ot  debello  =  to  beat  in  war;  bellum  =  war.]  To 
beat  in  war,  to  overcome,  to  conquer. 

•  de-bel  la -tlon,    •  debel  la  ci  on,   ». 

[Lat.  debellatio,  from  dehello.] 

1.  The  act  of  overcoming  or  conquering  in 
war ;  conquest. 

"  The  liebellacion  of  Salem  and  Bizance  made  by  Syr 
Thomas  More,  .  .  .'—Sir  T.  Man:  Worket,  p.  9». 

2.  A  putting  an  end  or  stop  to  war. 

"Seditia  tt  sedatio:  an  Insurrection  and  a  debella- 
tton."—Adamt :  Warla,  iii.  281. 

•  de-beT-Ush,  v.t.    [Pref.  de  =  away,  from  ; 
Lat.  bellus  =  pretty.]     [EMBELLISH.]    To  dis- 
figure. 

"What  blast  hath  thus  his  flowers  dcMlithe>t  > ' 

O.  Fletcher:  Chritft  Triumph. 

de  be'-ne  es'-se,  phrase.    [Lat.] 

law :  At  or  for  its  present  value  ;  for  what 
it  is  worth  ;  as,  to  take  a  thing  de  bene  esse,  i.e., 
to  allow  it  for  the  present  without  prejudice, 
until  the  point  can  be  more  fully  discussed. 

de-be'n'-ture,*de-ben-t«r,  *de-ben-tur, 

*.    [Lat.  =  they  are  owed,  third  pers.  pi.  pr. 
ind.  pass,  of  debeo  =  to  owe.] 

1.  Finance :  A  certificate  or  document  signed 
by  a  legally  authorized  officer,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  debt  due  to  some  person  ;  a  deed 
or  bond  of  mortgage  on  certain  property  for 
the  repayment  to  a  certain  person  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  advanced  by  such  person,  to- 
gether with  interest  thereon  at  a  certain  stated 
rate.      Debentures  are  frequently  issued   by 
public  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  for  the  completion  or  carrying  on  of 
their  undertakings. 

2.  Custom* :  A  certificate  entitling  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  granted  to  a  drawback  on  certain 
goods  exported,  the  duties  on  which  had  been 
paid. 

3.  Public  Offices:   In  some  government  de- 
partments a  term  used  to  denote  a  bond  or 
bill  by  which  the  government  is  charged  to 
pay  a  creditor  or  his  assigns  the  money  due  on 
auditing  his  account.    (Ogilvie.) 

de-ben -tured,  a.  [Eng.  debenture);  -ed.] 
Secured  by  or  subject  to  a  debenture  ;  en- 
titled to  a  drawback. 

de-bet,  phrase.  [Lat.  =  he  owes,  third  pers. 
sing.  pr.  indie,  of  debeo  =  to  owe.] 

Law :  The  form  of  a  writ,  <fcc.,  stating  that 
the  defendant  owes  (debet)  and  keeps  back 
('Mi net)  the  sum  or  thing  due. 

•de'-bfle,  a.  [Lat.  debilis.]  Weak,  feeble, 
impotent,  imbecile. 

"  For  that  I  have  not  wash'd 
My  no«e  that  bled,  or  foil'd  some  debile  wretch." 
Shakesp.  :  Coriolamts,  i.  9. 

dS-bfl'-I-tant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  debilitans,  pr. 
par.  of  debllito  =  to  weaken.] 

A.  .4s  adj. :   That  weakens ;    having   the 
property  of  reducing  excitement. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  administered  to 
allay  or  reduce  excitement. 

dS-bfl'-I-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  debilitates,  pa.  par. 
of  debttito  =  to  weaken,  to  cripple ;  debilis  = 
weak,  feeble.]  To  weaken,  to  enfeeble  ;  to 
make  weak  or  feeble  ;  to  enervate  ;  to  impair ; 
to  reduce  the  strength  or  force  (of). 

"  Imoderate  watch  drietb  to  moch  the  body,  and 
doth  drbUitate  the  powers  aniiuall."— Sir  T.  flyot  : 
CaXel  of  Hdth,  bk.  it 

*  de  bll  -i-tate,  a.  [Lat  debilttatus.]  Weak, 
feeble,  debilitated. 


*  de-bfl -I-ta-ted,  pa.  par.  or  o.     [DEBILI- 
TATE.] 

de-bfl  -I-ta-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [DEBILI- 
TATE.] 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  weaken- 
ing, enfeebling,  or  enervating  ;  debilitation. 

".  .  .  the  taking  quite  away  or  the  debilitating  of 
the  resistance  from  within,  .  .  ."—Boyle :  Warla,  vol. 

L,  p.  18. 

*  de-bil-I  ta  tion,  s.    [Lat.  debttitatio.]   The 
act  or  process  of  debilitating  or  weakening. 

"  The  weakness  cannot  return  any  thing  of  strength, 
honour,  or  safety  to  the  bead,  but  a  debilitation  and 
ruin."— King  Charlet :  Eikon  Btuilike. 

de'-bfl'-I-tfr  *  de-byl-y-te,  s.  [Fr.  debilite; 
Lat  debilitas.  The  word  is  explained  in 
the  Glossary  to  Philemon  Holland's  Transla- 
tion of  Pliny's  Natural 'History,  A.D.  1601,  as 
if  then  of  recent  introduction  into  English.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Weakness,  loss  or  want  of 
strength  ;  feebleness,  faintness,  imbecility. 

".  .  .  the  men  being  quite  jaded,  we  were  obliged,  by 
mere  debility,  to  desist,  .  .  ."—Anton:  Voyage  round 
the  World,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  iv. 

•2.  Astral.  (PI.):  Certain  affections  of  the 
planets,  whereby  they  are  weakened,  and 
their  influences  become  less  vigorous  or  more 
depraved  ;  and  they  are  either  essential,  as 
when  a  planet  is  in  his  Detriment,  Fall,  or 
Peregrine  ;  or  Accidental,  as  when  he  is  in  the 
12th,  8th,  or  6th  houses  ;  or  Combust,  or 
beheld  of  the  Infortunes,  &c.  :  by  each  of 
which  circumstances,  as  he  is  comparatively 
more  or  less  affected,  so  he  is  said  to  have 
in  such  a  case  so  many  or  so  few  Debilities." 
(Moxon.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  debility, 
infirmity,  and  imbecility:  "The  two  former, 
particularly  the  first,  respect  that  which  is 
physical,  and  the  latter  that  which  is  physical 
or  mental.  Debility  is  constitutional,  or  other- 
wise ;  imbecility  is  always  constitutional ;  in- 
firmity is  accidental,  and  results  from  sickness, 
or  a  decay  of  the  frame..  Debility  may  be 
either  general  or  local ;  infirmity  is  always 
local  ;  imbecility  always  general.  Debility 
prevents  the  active  performance  of  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  nature  ;  it  is  a  deficiency 
in  the  muscular  power  of  the  body  :  infirmity 
is  a  partial  want  of  power,  which  interferes 
with,  but  does  not  necessarily  destroy,  the 
activity :  imbecility  lies  in  the  whole  frame, 
an«l  renders  it  almost  entirely  powerless." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

deb'-lt,  s.  [Lat.  debitum,  nent.  sing,  of  debitus, 
pa.  par.  of  debeo  =  to  owe.] 

1.  An  amount  which  is  set  down  as  a  debt 
or  owing. 

"...  casting  up  their  debits  and  credits."— Burke : 
On  a  Jtefficide  Peace. 

2.  That  side  of  an  account  in  which  are  set 
down  the  sums  owing  by  any  person ;  the  debit- 
side. 

debit-side,  s. 

Bookkeeping :  The  left-hand  side  of  an 
account  , 

deb'-it,  v.t.    [DEBIT,  ».] 

1.  To  charge  with,  to  set  down  to  the  ac- 
count or  debit  of. 

2.  To  enter  or  set  down  on  the  debit  or 
debtor  side  of  a  ledger. 

*  deb'-ite,  *  debyte,  s.  [DEPUTY.]  A  deputy. 

".  .  .  the  vicar  and  debyte  of  Christ." — Udal :  Rtue- 
lacion,  xvii. 

deb'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  %  [DEBIT,  t>.] 

deb'-it-Ing,  pr.  par.  k  s.    [DEBIT,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  setting  down  to 
the  debit  of  any  person. 

*  deb'-It-6r,  s.     [Lat.,  from  debeo  =  to  owe.] 
A  debtor. 

If  Debitor  and  creditor :  An  account-book. 

"  You  have  no  true  debitor  and  creditor  but  it."— 
Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

de-bl-tu-mln-iz-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  = 
away,  from,  and  Eng.  bituminization  (q.v.).] 
The  act  or  process  of  freeing  from  bitumen. 

de-bl-tn'-mln-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  d«  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  bituminize  (q.v.).]  To  free  or 
clear  from  bitumen. 

de-bi-tu  -mln-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEBI- 

TUMINIZE.] 

de-bi-tn  -min-I*-ing,  pr.  par.,  a. ,  &  s.   [DE- 

BITUMINIZE.] 


A.  <k  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Debituminization. 
deblai  (as  da  bla  ),  5.    [Pr.] 

Fort.  :   Earth  excavated  from  a  ditch  to 
form  a  parapet 

*  de-blat'-er-ate,  v.i.      [Lat.  deblateratum, 
sup.  of  deblatero.]    To  babble.    (Cockeram.) 

*  de  boise,  *  doboish,  *  de-boist,  *  de. 

V.t.      [DBBAUCH,  V.] 


*  de-boise,  *  de-boyse,  *.    [DEBAUCH,  *.] 

1.  A  debauch. 

2.  A  debauchee,  a  profligate.    (Butler  :  Bern 
Character  of  a  Clown.) 

t  deb  on  air  ,  *  de  bo  naire,  a.  [Fr. 
debonnaire.  ]  Of  good  manners  or  breeding  ; 
affable,  courteous,  agreeable,  accomplished. 

"  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unann'd, 
As  bending  angels  ;  that's  their  fame  in  peace." 
Shaketp.  :  Trniliu  t  Creuida,  i.  3. 

*  deb-on-air'-ly,  *  de-bon-ayr-ly,  *  de- 
bon-er-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  debonair  ;  -ly.]   With 
good  breeding  or  manners  ;  courteously,  affa- 
bly, winningly,  elegantly. 

"  And  up  his  look  debonairly  he  caste." 

Chaucer  :  Truilta,  il.  1,2S». 

*  deb  on  air  -ness,    *  de  bo-ner  nesse, 

s.    [Eng.  debonair;  -ness.}    Good  manners  or 
breeding,  courtesy,  elegance,  affability. 

"  For  treuthe  and  debvnernette  and  righteoisnesae." 
—  Wycliffe:  Pi.  xliv.  I 

*  deb-8n-air'-ty,    *  de-bo-nair'-I-ty, 
*  deboneirete,  *  debonerte,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

debonairete;    Fr.  debonnairete.]    The  same  u 
DEBONAIRNESS  (q.v.). 

"...  the  debonairity  and  facility  of  the  king."— 
Donne  :  Bat.  of  the  Septuaffint  (1633),  p.  24. 

*  deb-on-nair',  a.    [DEBONAIR.] 

*  d8b-<Sn-nair'-ly,  adv.    [DEBONAIRLY.] 

*  deb-6n-nair  -ness,  s.    [DEBONAIRNESS.] 

*  de-bord',  *  de-board,  *  de-banrd,  v.i. 
[Fr.  deborder.]    To  depart  from  the  right  way, 
to  go  to  excess,  to  go  beyond  bounds. 

"  It  is  a  wonder  that  men  should  take  pleasure  to 
df  board  in  their  cloathing.  .  .  ."—Durham:  Ten  Com- 
mand.. p.  362. 

*  de-bord',   *  de-baur,  s.    [DEBORD,  ».]    A 
going  beyond  bounds  or  to  excess. 

*  de-bord  -ment,  «.     [Eng.  debord;  -ment.] 
Excess. 

"  To  cleanse  it  of  all  those  debnrdmentt  and  defilo 
ments."—  tiauden  :  Teart  of  the  Church,  S14. 

*  de-bosh',  v.  &  s.    [DEBAUCH.] 

*  de-bosh  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEBAUCHED.] 

*  de  bosh  -ment,  s.    [DEBAUCHMENT.] 

de  bouch  ,  v.i.  [Fr.  deboucher  =to  issue  ont  : 
de  =  from,  bouche  =  a.  mouth.]  To  march  or 
issue  from  a  narrow  place  into  a  more  open 
ground. 

"We  watched  them  d'bouchr  from  the  forest"—  JT. 
Kingsley  :  Qeffry  Bamlyn,  ch.  xviii. 

de-bou-che,  .    [Fr.] 

1.  An  opening,  a  mouth. 

2.  A  mart,  a  market. 
de-bou-chure',  s.    [Fr.]  A  mouth  or  opening 

of  a  river. 

*  de-bout,  v.t.    [Fr.  debouter.]'  To  thrust  from. 

"  Yet  his  fraud  was  detected  before  they  came  home, 
and  he  debouted,  and  put  from  that  authority."— 
Burnt  :  Bio.  Doug.,  p.  264. 

*  de-break,  *  de-breke,  v.t.    [Pref.  de,  and 
Eng.  break  (q.v.).]     To  agitate,  to  tear. 

"The  vnclene  goost  drbrtkynge  hym.  weute  away 
fro  hym."—  ITyc^Jfe  :  Mark  i.  S6. 

de-bride-ment   (ment  as  man),  s.    [Fr. 

debrider  —  to  unbridle.] 

Surg.  :  The  act  of  enlarging  or  opening  up  a 
gunshot  wound,  by  cutting  the  parts  affected. 

de-bria'  (s  silentX  s.   [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  desbriter 
=  to  tear  asunder  :  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart  ; 
briber  =  to  break.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Broken  rubbish,  fragments,  ruins. 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  remains  or  relics. 

"...  the  supposed  renegadoes  at  Mteaa's  capital 
were  the  debrit  of  the  slave-hunting  hordes  whoa* 
power  he  broke."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  3ft,  187S. 


boll,  bo~y;  pout,  J6\W;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  f, 

-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.  -tlon,  -si on  -  shun ;  -tion,  -aion  =  zliun.    -clous,  -tious,  -Bions  —  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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debruise— deoacuminated 


DEBRUISED. 


IL  deal.  :  Any  accumulation  of  fragmentary 
or  broken  matter,  such  as  fragments  of  rocks, 
boulders,  gravel,  sand,  trunks  of  trees,  &c., 
detached  from  the  summits  or  sides  of  moun- 
tains, hills,  &c.,  by  a  rush  of  water. 

•  de  bruise   *  dc  brisc,  *  dc  brusc,  v.t. 
Sci.    [O.  Fr.  debruisir,  debruser.] 

1.  Trans.  :  To  break,  to  bruise. 

"Our  giwes  debrutede  al  his  bones."—  Legend!  ef 
Holy  Rood,  p.  40. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  be  bruised  or  hurt. 

"  He  trupte  and  debrutede,  and  deide  iu  a  •tounde.' 
Rob.  of  Oloueetter,  p.  537. 

de-bruised,   o.      [Pref.   de  —  down  ;    Eng. 
bruised  (q.v.)]  ^ 

Her.  :  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  bend  or  other 
ordinary  placed  over  some 
animal,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  appear  to  restrain  its 
freedom  of  action. 

debt     (b   silent),     *  det, 
*  dcttc,    *  deytte,  s. 
[Fr.  dette  ;  Lat.  debita  =  a 
sum  due,  debeo  —  to  owe. 
The  6  was  introduced  under  the  false  idea  that 
the  word  was  derived  directly  from  the  Latin. 
It  was  never  sounded.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Lit.  :  Anything  owing  from  one  person 
to  another,  either  in  money,  goods,  or  services  ; 
a  sum  of  money  due  by  certain  and  express 
agreement 

"  Iiicreaiing  taxes  and  the  nation's  debt." 

Cooper  :  Table  Talk.  in. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Any  obligation  due,  a  claim,  a  liability 
or  penalty  incurred. 

"Fly  not;  stand  still  :  ambition's  debt  is  paid." 
Shakeip.  :  Jaliat  Ccetar,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  duty  or  liability  neglected,  a  trespass. 


B.  Law:  An  action  which  lies  when  one 
man  owes  a  sum  of  money  to  another. 
If  1.  To  pay  the  debt  of  nature :  To  die. 

2.  Debts  and  Credits : 

Mil. :  The  monthly  accounts  given  in  by 
the  captain  of  a  troop  or  company. 

3.  A  debt  of  honor:  A  debt  the  payment  of 
which  cannot  be  enforced  by  law,  but  must 
depend   upon    the    good    faith    or    honor    of 
the  debtor ;    specifically,  a  debt  incurred  in 
gambling. 

4.  National  Debt :  The  debt  which  a  nation 
owes  in  its  corporate  capacity.    In  the  case 
of  England  the  creditors  are  mainly  capitalists, 
born  and  carrying  on  their  occupations  within 
the  country  itself.    From  a  remote  period  of 
antiquity  the  kings  of  England  were  accus- 
tomed temporarily  to  borrow  money  on  the 
security  of  their  revenues,  faith,  as  a  rule, 
being  honorably  kept  with   those    who  lent 
them  money.     The  first  national  securities 
were  negotiated  in  1664.    In  1672.  Charles  II., 
or  his  government,  broke  faith,  and  professed 
inabiliiy  to  pay  either  principal  or  interest. 
The     fraud    thus     attempted    amounted    to 
£1,321,000,   but,   better  thoughts   prevailing, 
Interest  again  began  to  be  paid  on  this  same 
debt ;   in  1684  and  in  1699  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  making  that  interest  perma- 
nent, and  fixing  it  at  three  per  cent.     The 
foundation  of  the  funded  debt  was  then  laid, 
and  the  arrangement  which  still  obtains  with 
respect  to  that  portion  of  the  national  debt 
is,  that  the  creditor  cannot  claim  the  prin- 
cipal back  from  the  borrowers,  but  he  may 
rest  assured  that  he  will  regularly  receive  the 
interest.      If  he  wish   for  the  principal  he 
may  sell  out  the  stock  which  he  possesses— 
that  is,  his  claims  upon  the  government — 1x> 
some  one  else,  a  transaction  which  is  regarded 
as  quite  legal.   The  wars  in  which  William  III. 
or  his  generals  were  engaged  in  the  years  suc- 
ceeding the  Revolution  of  1688,  increased  the 
national   obligations,    and   at  the    peace   of 
Ryswick,    in    1697,    the   debt   amounted  to 
£21 ,000,000.     In  1714,   when  George  II.  as- 
cended the  throne,  it  was  £54,000,000.    At  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  it  was  above 
£78,000,000.       "When  the   seven  years'   war 
began  in  1756,  it  was  £75,000,000 ;    when  it 
was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the 
debt  .stood  at  £139,000,000.    At  the  end  of  the 
American  war  of  independence,  in   1783,  it 
was  £268,000,000,  which  was  reduced  only  by 
£8,000,000  in  the  years  of  peace  intervening 


between  that  date  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  arising  from  the  French  Revolution.  On 
January  5,  1816,  when  that  war  had  closed,  it 
was  £885,186,324,  which  was  the  highest  point 
'  it  ever  reached.  In  1893,  it  was  £871,042,842 
Goschen's  Conversion  Act  (1888)  provides  for 
a  reduction  of  interest  from  3  to  2%  and  ulti- 
mately to  '2%  per  cent.  By  this  it  is  estimated 
that  tho  yearly  saving  between  1889  and  HHi.i 
will  be  £l,400,tMX>,  and  after  1903  £2,800,000 

The  National  debt  of  the  United  States  has 
experienced  sudden  and  great  fluctuations  At 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  it  was, 
while  its  sum  would  now  be  deemed  trifling, 
almost  sufficient  to  bankrupt  tho  country  At 
a  later  date,  in  the  third  decade  of  the  present 
century,  this  country  attained  the  enviable 
state  of  being  free  from  debt  and  having  a 
surplus  to  distribute  among  the  states  During 
the  Civil  War,  on  the  contrary,  the  debt 
increased  with  startling  rapidity,  and  reached, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  sura  of  more  than 
$2,800,000,000.  This  debt  has  been  reduced 
with  a  rapidity  that  has  been  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  to-day  more  than  half  of  it 
has  been  paid,  while  the  interest  has  been 
reduced  much  more  than  one-half,  the  rate  of 
interest  having  been  decreased  from  six  per 
cent.,  and  even  more,  to  three  and  four  per 
cent.  Since  1893,  however,  there  has  been  a 
material  addition  to  tlie  national  debt,  the 
increase  to  date  (February,  1896)  approximat- 
ing 8262,000,000. 

The  Franco-Prussian  War,  with  the  immense 
subsidy  exacted  by  Germany  after  its  close, 
increased  the  debt  of  France  until  it  won  the 
distinction,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  of  carry- 
ing the  greatest  debt  of  any  nation  in  the 
world,  its  burden  in  1880  being  $i,8'i!9,98'2,39!), 
while  that  of  England  at  the  same  date  was 
$50,000,000  less.  During  the  recent  period  the 
debtt>  of  the  other  civilized  nations  have  steadily 
aud  rapidly  grown,  until  now  the  total  sum  ia 
something  frightful  to  contemplate 

1J  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deb 
and  due :  "  Debt  is  used  always  as  a  substan 
tive  ;  due,  either  as  a  substantive  or  an  adjec- 
tive. A  person  contracts  debts,  and  receives 
his  due.  The  debt  is  both  obligatory  and  com- 

Eulsory  ;  it  is  a  return  for  something  equiva- 
:nt  in  value,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  : 
what  is  due  is  obligatory,  but  not  always  com- 
pulsory. A  debtor  may  be  compelled  to  dis- 
charge hisde&te:  but  it  is  not  always  in  the 
power  of  a  man  even  to  claim  that  which  is 
his  due.  Debt  is  generally  used  in  a  mercan- 
tile sense  :  due  either  in  a  mercantile  or  moral 
sense."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  debt  bind  (debt  as  det),  v.t.    [Eng.  debt, 
and  bind.}    To  oblige,  to  put  under  an  obliga- 
tion. 

"  Banish'd  by  them  whom  he  did  thus  debtbind." 
Sackoille :  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at.  43. 

•  debt  bound  (debt  as  det), «.    [Eng.  debt, 
and  bound.]    Under  an  obligation  or  engage- 
ment. 

•  debt  ed  (6  silent),    *  det  tid,   a.    [Eng. 
debt;  -ed.] 

1.  In  debt,  indebted. 

"  Which  dutn  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Thau  I  stand  de'-ted  to  this  gentleman." 

aho/cctf.  :  Comedy  of  Erron,  IT.  1. 

2.  Owing,  owed. 

"To  whom  ony  thing  U  dettid  ethir  owid."—  W> 
elifft :  lit- nt.  xv.  2. 

«  debt  ee  (6  silent),  »•    [Eng.  debt ;  -ee.] 

Law  :  One  to  whom  a  debt  is  due  ;  a  creditor. 

•  debt -ful  (6  silent),  o.    [Eng.  debt ;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Due,  honest. 

".  .  .  gait  his  ayth  for  deWutt  administratioun 
thairof. "—  Act.  Dam.  Con.  A.  (1567);  Keitk't  llitt.,  p.  653. 

2.  Indebted. 

".  .  .  deht/ut  to  turn  in  greater  sum*,"  ttc.—Fourd : 
Buppl.  Dec.,  p.  414. 

•  debt  -less  (b  silent),  *  dcttc  les,  a.    [Eng. 
debt,  and  less.]    Free  from  debt  or  obligation. 

debt  or  (b  silent),   *  det  tour,   *  dot  ur, 
s.  &  a.     [O.  Fr.  deteur ;  Lat.  debitor.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  owes  anything  to  another  ; 
one  who  is  indebted  to  another  for   goods 
received  or  services  done. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  is  under  an  obligation  to 
another. 


"  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greek*  and  to  the  B«I* 
bariaus..  .  ."—Rom.  L  14. 

*  (2)  One  who  fails  in  any  duty  or  obligation. 

"As  we  forgiue  ouw  dettourit."—  Wycliffe :  Select 
Workt,  lit  95. 

II.  IMW  :  During  many  centuries  the  law  of 
England,  like  that  of  most  other  countries, 
was  that  a  debtor  should  be  imprisoned. 
This  was  changed  in  November,  1S01,  when 
an  Act  came  into  operation  by  which  none 
were  to  be  imprisoned  except  fraudulent 
debtors,  and  those  in  confinement  up  to 
that  date  were  released.  The  32  and  33  Viet, 
c.  62,  passed  on  August  9,  1869,  abolished 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  even  for  fraudu- 
lent debtors  unless  in  special  circumstances, 
and  those  in  prison  were  set  free. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  debt,  as 
the  debtor  side  of  an  account  =  the  debit-side 
(q.v.). 

"  When  I  look  upon  the  debtor  side.  I  find  such  In- 
numerable articles,  that  I  want  arithmetic*  to  cast 
them  up  .  .  ."—Additon. 

debtor-executor,  s. 

Law  :  One  who  is  at  once  a  person's  debtor 
and  his  executor  when  he  dies.  At  law  his 
appointment  releases  him  from  his  debt,  but 
equity  requires  him  to  add  it  to  the  assets  of 
the  testator's  estate.  (Wharton.) 

*  dc  bul-H'-tion,  s.    [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  debullitio,  from  de  (intens.),  and  bullio  = 
to  boil  over.]    A  bubbling  or  boiling  over. 
(Bailey.) 

*  de-burse',  v.t.    [Lat.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
bursa  =  a  purse.  ]    To  pay  out  of  the  purse, 
to  expend,  to  disburse. 

".  .  .  the  charges,  whyche  the  cytie  had  deburted  for 
that  preparation."— tiicoll:  Thucydides.  foL  157. 

de  bu  scope,  s.  [From  the  inventor,  M.  De- 
bus, a  French  optician ;  and  Gr.  O-KOTTC'W  (skopeo) 
=  t<>  see.] 

Optics :  A  modification  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
It  consists  of  two  highly  polished  silvered 
plates,  set  at  an  angle  of  70°  with  each  other. 
When  placed  before  a  picture  or  design,  an 
assemblage  of  flower  petals,  or  other  small 
colored  objects,  beautiful  designs  are  formed 
by  their  reflected  images.  The  instrument  Is 
held  stationary  while  these  are  copied,  auol 
by  successively  moving  it  over  the  object, 
different  combinations  of  figures  are  shown, 
which  may  be  added  to  the  first.  It  is  par- 
ticularly intended  for  the  use  of  draftsmen 
who  are  required  to  design  ornamental  patterns 
for  fabrics.  (Knight.) 

deb  lit  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A  first  entrance 
or  appearance,  a  first  attempt.  (Specifically 
applied  to  the  first  appearance  in  public  of 
an  actor  or  other  public  performer.) 

"  To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  debAt 
Ot  embryo  actors  to  the  Drama  new.  " 

Byron  :  An  Oocutional  Prologut. 

deb  u-tant'  (mas.),  deb-u  tantc  (fern.),  s. 
[Fr.]  One  who  makes  his  or  her  debut ; 
specifically  a  male  or  female  performer 
making  his  or  her  first  appearance  before 
the  public. 

*  de  bylle,  s.    [DIBBLE.] 

"A  Debylle:  pattinticutn,  tubterratorium."— CoMol. 
Angl. 

dee.,  s.  &  adv.    [See  definition.] 

Music: 

1.  As  subst. :  Ac  abbreviation  for  decani 
(q.v.). 

2  As  adv. :  An  abbreviation  for  decrescendo 
(q.v.). 

dec'  a-,  pref.  [Gr.  =  ten.]  A  prefix  largely 
used"  in  composition,  with  the  force  of  ten, 
ten  times. 

t  dee'-a-chord,    *  d6c'-a-chord-6n,    a. 

[Gr.  SeKoxopios  (dekachordos)  =  ten-stringed, 
StKa.  (deka)  =  ten,  and  \opMj  (chorde)  =  a 
string.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  collection  or  set  of  ten. 

"  A  dccachordon  of  ten  quodlihetical  questions  con- 
cerning religion  and  state."—  Walton  :  Quodlibett  of 
Relinion  and  State  (Wit]. 

2.  Music :   A  Greek  musical  instrument  of 
ten  strings.    It  was  triangular  in  shape. 

"  It  signifies  decachord,  or  instrument  of  teu  strings.* 
—Bammond:  Workt,  voL  iv.,  p  VL 

*  de-ca-cu'-min-a-tSd,   a.     [Lat.   decacu- 
minatvs,  fromde  =  away,  from,  and  cacumina- 
tils  -  topped,  cacumt.u  —  a  top.]     Having  the 
top  cut  off. 


S&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  oar.  rale,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  m  =  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. ; 


decadal— decapitation 
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•dec'-ad-al,  a.  [Eng.  decad(e);  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  ten. 

dec'-ade,  dec  -ad,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  oVxoja 
(dekada),  accus.  s'ing.  of  fields  (dekas)  =  a  com- 
pany of  ten.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  A  company  or  group  of  ten  ;  specially 
applied  to  works  written  in  ten  books,  as  the 
Decades  of  Livy,  &c. 

"  All  rauk'd  by  tens  :  whole  ilecadt,  when  they  Juie, 
Must  w»nt  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine. 

Pope  :  Homer't  Iliad,  ii.  1ST,  1M. 

2.  A  period  or  aggregate  of  ten  years. 

".  .  .  through  the  two  stormy  decade*  interposed 
between  1861  and  1881."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  10, 
1882. 

*  de  ca  -den9e,  *  de-ca'-den-c&  «.    [Pr. 

decadence,  from  Low  Lat.  decadentia  =  decay, 
from  de  =  down,  away,  and  cadentia  —  » 
falling.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  state  of  decay  or  ruin. 

".  .  .  loug  since  abandoned  by  its  princes  to  obscu- 
rity and  decadency."—  Swinburne  :  Spain,  Lett.  44. 

2.  Art: 

(1)  A  declension  from  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence. 

(2)  Ancient:  A  term  applied  to  the  works 
of  the  ages  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Rome 
until  the  revival  of  classical  researches  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

(3)  Modern  :  Applied  to  that  art  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Renaissance,  and  began  to  assume 
the  rococo  of  Louis  Quinze.    (Fairholt.) 

*  de-ca'-dent,  a.      [Lat.  de  —  away,  down, 
and  cadens  =  falling.]    In  a  state  of  decay  or 
ruin. 

*  dec'-ad-ist,  s.     [Eng.  decad(e);  -ist.]    One 
who  writes  a  work  in  decades. 

dec'-a-gon,  s.  [Gr.  Sexa.  (deka)  =  ten,  and 
yiavi'a.  (gotiia)  =  a  corner.] 

Geom.  :  A  plane  figure  having  ten  angles  and 
ten  sides.  A  regular  decagon  is  one  which 
has  all  the  sides  and  angles  equal. 

f  de-oag  -on-al,  a.  [Eng.  decagon;  -al.}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  decagon  ;  ten-sided. 

dec  a  gram,  dec  a  gramme,  s.  [Fr. 
decagramme,  from  Gr.  Sexa  (deka)  =  ten  ;  Fr. 
gramme  =  a  weight  (q.v.).] 

W  eights  :  A  French  weight  of  ten  grammes, 
or  5'644  drams  avoirdupois  ;  each,  gramme 
being  equal  to  15'43249  grains. 

dec  -a-gyn,  s.  [Gr.  SeW  (deka)  =  ten,  and 
yvvri'(gune)  =  a  woman,  a  female.) 

Bot.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  plant  which 
has  ten  pistils. 

dec-a-gjf-nl-a,  *.  pL  [Eng.  decagyn,  and 
Lat.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -ia.] 

Bot.  :  Linnxus's  name  for  those  orders  of 
plants  which  are  decagyns. 

dSc-a-gy  ni-an,  a.    [Eng.  dtcagyn  ;  -fan.] 
Bot.  :  Having  ten  pistils. 


a.     [Eng.  decagyn  ;  -out.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  DECACYNIAN  (q.v.). 

dec-a-he  -draL,  a.    [Gr.   £<Va   (deka)  =  ten, 
and'efpa  (hedra)  =  a  seat,  a  base.] 

Geom.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  decahedron  ; 
having  ten  sides. 

dec-a-he  -dron,  s.    [Or.  StKa.  (d«fco)=ten, 
and  iSpa.  (hedra)  =  a  seat,  a  base.] 
Geom.  :  A  solid  figure  having  ten  sides. 

*  de-caid,  v.i.     [Lat.   de  =  away,   from,   and 
cado  =  to  fall.]    To  fail,  to  decay.    [DECAY.] 

de  cais  -ne-a  (s  silent),  s.    [Named  after  M. 
Decaisne,  a  French  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the 
Himalayas,  remarkable  as  being  the  only  genus 
of  the  order  Lardizabalacese,  which  are  not 
climbers.  They  have  pinnate  leaves,  racemose 
inflorescence,  with  greenish  flowers,  having 
six  sepals,  no  petals,  six  stamens,  three  ovaries 
developing  into  follicles,  with  parietal  pla- 
cenUe  and  many  seeds.  The  leaves  are  at 
times  two  feet  long  ;  the  fruit  resembles  a 
cucumber,  and  is  edible. 

de-cal-cl-fl-ca'-tloii,  s.    [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  calcification  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  removal  or  clearing 
away  of  calcareous  matter. 


2.  Dentistry :  The  removal  of  the  hardening 
matter  of  the  teeth  by  chemical  process. 

de-e&l'-ci-ry,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  calcify  (q.v.).]  To  free  or  clear  of 
calcareous  matter  ;  to  deprive  of  lime. 

de  cal-co  ma'-nia,  t.  The  transferring  of 
prints  from  paper  to  glass,  porcelain,  Ac. 

dec'-a-li-tre,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  Sixa  (deka)  = 
ten;"  Fr.  litre  =  a  measure  of  capacity.]  A 
French  measure  of  capacity,  containing  10 
litres  or  610'27  cubic  inches,  and  so  nearly 
equal  to  2}  imperial  gallons. 

*  de-cal -i-gist,  ».     [Eng.  decalog(ue);  -ist.] 
One  who  treats  on  or  explains  the  decalogue. 

".  .  .  Mr.  Dod,  the  decalogue."— Account  of  J. 
Gregory;  Pref.  to  hit  Potthuma  (16SO). 

dec  -a-logue,  *  de  ca  logo,  s.  [Fr.  deca- 
logue, from  Lat.  deculogus;  Gr.  6>»caAoyo? 
(ileki 'logos),  from  Siica.  (deka)  =  ten,  and  Xoyos 
(logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai.  They  were  first  introduced  into  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Prayer- book  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1552. 

"  The  commands  of  God  are  clearly  revealed  both  in 
the  decalogue  and  other  parts  of  sacred  writ."  —Ham- 

de-cam  -er-on,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Gr.  oixa  (deka) 
=  ten,  and  r//j.epa  (hemera)  —  a  day.] 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  Gen. :  Anything  of  ten  days'  occurrence. 
2.  Spec. :  The  title  given  to  the  collection 

of  tales  by  Boccaccio,  written  in  ten  parts, 
each  part  containing  ten  stories,  and  being 
supposed  to  occupy  one  day  in  the  narration. 
Boccaccio  represents  the  stories  as  being  told 
by  seven  ladies  and  three  gentlemen,  who  had 
fled  from  Florence  into  the  country  to  escape 
the  fearful  plague  of  1348,  and  who  had  no 
other  means  of  passing  the  time. 

"  A  tale  of  the  Decameron,  told 

In  Palmieri's  garden  old." 
Longfelloa  :  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Interlude. 

*  n.  Fig. :   Apparently  used  to  express  a 
revel  in  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  took  part 

".  .  .  such  a  decamernn  of  sport  fallen  out,  Boccace 
never  thought  of  the  like."— S.  Jonton:  The  Silent 

dec'-a-me-tre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  6V<ca  (deka) 
=  ten,  and  ii.tr pov  (metron)  —  a  measure.]  A 
French  measure  of  length,  containing  ten 
metres  or  393-7  English  inches  =  32-8  English 
feet. 

de-camp',  v.i.  [Fr.  decamptr,  from  Lat  pref. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  camput  =  a  field.] 

1.  To  move  a  camp  from  one  place  to  an- 
other ;  to  shift  a  camp  ;  to  march  away  from  a 
camp  or  camping-ground. 

".  .  .  the  army  of  the  King  of  Portugal  was  at  Elvai 
on  the  22nd  of  the  last  month,  and  was  to  decamp  on 
the  Mth,  .  .  ."—Taller,  No.  11. 

2.  To  depart  quickly  or  suddenly,  especially 
with  an  implied  idea  of  secrecy  or  slyness  ;  to 
move  or  take  oneself  off. 

*  de-camp -ment,  *.    [Eng.  decamp ;  -merit.] 

The  act  of  decamping ;  a  shifting  or  moving 
from  one  camp  to  another. 

*  dec'-an-al,  a.     [Lat.  decan(us);   Eng.  adj. 

suff.  -'al.]  '  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dean  or  a 
deanery. 

"  In  his  rectorial,  as  well  as  decanal  residence  .  .  ." 
—Churton  :  Lift  of  A.  Jtovmtl,  p.  78. 

*  de'-can-ate,  s.    [Lat.  decem  =  ten.] 

Astral. :  Third  part,  or  ten  degrees,  of  each 
sign,  attributed  to  some  particular  planet, 
who  being  therein,  shall  be  said'to  have  one 
Dignity,  and  consequently  cannot  be  Pere- 
grine. (Moxon.) 

dec-an  -der,  s.    [Gr.  Sexa  (deka)  =  ten,  and 
avrja  (aner),  genit.  aropot  (andros)  =  a  man,  a 
male.] 
Bot. :  A  plant  which  has  ten  stamena 

dec  an'-dri-a,  ».  pi.  [Eng.  decander,  and 
Lat.  adj.  pi.  suff.  to.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
tenth  class  of  plants  in  his  system.  They  are 
distinguished  by  having  ten  stamens. 

dec  an  -dri-an,  dec-an  -drous,  a.   [Eng. 
decander  :  -tan,  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  ten  stamens. 

de  -cane,  *.  [Lat.  d»c(cm)  =  ten  ;  suff.  -one 
(Chem.)] 


Chem. :  A  hydrocarbon  (CiqHjj),  boiling  be- 
tween 155°  and  162°.  Obtained  by  heating 
turpentine  oil  to  275°  for  twenty-four  hour* 
with  sixty  parts  of  hydriodic  acid.  It  can 
also  be  obtained  from  Cubebene  (q.v.). 

dec-an  -gu-lar,  a.    [Gr.  £<Va  (dtka)  =  ten, 
and  Eng.  angular  (q.v.).] 
Geom.  :  Having  ten  angles. 

de-cant',  v.t.  [Fr.  decanter,  from  Ital.  decan- 
tare,  from  de  =  down,  and  canto  =  a  side,  a 
corner  ;  hence,  to  lay  or  lower  a  bottle  on  its 
side.]  To  pour  out  gently  ;  to  pour  wine  from 
the  bottle  into  another  vessel,  as  a  decanter 
(q.v.). 

"They  attend  him  daily  as  their  chief, 
Decant  his  wine,  and  carve  bis  beef.      Htftft. 

*  de-cant  '-ate  (1),  v.t.    [Ital.  decantare.]    To 
decant,  to  pour  out. 

*  de  cant  ate  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  decantatiu, 
pa.  par.  of  decanto.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  speak  much  of,  to  celebrate. 

"Yet  were  we  not  able  sufficiently  to  decantnte, 
sing,  and  set  forth  his  praises."— Bacon  :  Work*,  i.  181. 

2.  Intrant. :  To  speak  much  or  often. 
"These  men   impertinently  decantate  against  th« 

ceremonies."— Oaiiden :  Teari  of  the  Church,  p.  M. 

*  de-cant-a -tion,  *.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :    The  act   of  decanting  or 
pouring  a  liquid  from  one  vessel  to  another ; 
the  pouring  of  a  clear  liquid  from  the  sedi- 
ment.    In  starch-making  and  operations  on 
a  similar  scale  it  is  performed  by  siphons. 

2.  Chem. :  The  separation  of  a  clear  liquid 
from  a  precipitate  or  deposit  by  inclining  the 
vessel  and   suffering  the  liquid   to  run  out. 
The  glass  should  not  be  filled  above  three- 
quarters  of  its  depth,  as  otherwise  the  stream 
of   liquid  which  runs  out  on  inclining  the 
vessel  makes  too  sharp  an  angle  with  the  side, 
and  a  portion  of  it  may  run  down  the  edge. 
A  wet  glass  rod  should  be  held,  in  a  nearly 
vertical  position,  against  the  edge  of  the  glass, 
so  as  to  cause  the  stream  of  liquid  to  run 
down  it.    This  prevents  the  liquid  from  run- 
ning down  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  also 
causes  it  to  fall  into  the  lower  vessel  without 
splashing. 

de-cant  -ed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DECANT.] 

*  de-cant  ed  (2),  a.    [Lat  decanto=io  speak 

much  of.]    Commonly  spoken  or  reported. 

"This  decanted  notion  of  a  popular  action."— fortm  ; 
Suppl.  Decreet,  p.  29. 

de-cant'-er,  s.    [Eng.  decant;  -tr.] 

1.  One  who  decants  liquors. 

2.  A  large  glass  vessel  used  to  contain  win* 
which  has  been  decanted  from  the  lees,  &c., 
and  from  which  it  can  be  poured  into  the 
wine-glasses. 

de-cant  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DECANT.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :   (8«« 

the  verb). 
C.  As  svbst.  :  The  act  of  pouring  liquors 

gently  from  one  vessel  into  another,  so  as  to 

free  them  from  the  lees,  Ac. 

dec-aph  -yl-lous,  a.  [Gr.  o«a  (deka)  =  ten, 
and  <f>vAAoV  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  those  flowers, 
the  perianths  of  which  have  ten  leaves. 

t  de-cap'-It-al-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  —  away, 
from  ;  Eng.  'capital ;  suff.  -ize.]  To  reduce 
from  the  rank  or  position  of  capital. 

"...  if  Rome  could  not  be  dfcapitalittd  without 
war  .  .  ."—Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  13.  1881 

de-cap '-it-ate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat  decapitatut; 
Lat.  de  =  away,  and  caput  (genit.  capita)  = 
the  head.]  To  cut  off  the  head  or  top;  to 
behead. 

"  Hedge-row  ashes  may  the  oftener  be  decapitated, 
.  .  :—Kvelyn :  Sylta,  L  J,  |  i. 

de-cap'-It-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DECAPI- 
TATE.] 

de-cap  -ft-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [DB- 

CAPFTATE.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (8e« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  tvbst. :  The  act  of  cutting  off  the 
head  or  top  ;  decapitation. 

de-cap-it-a'-tlon.  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  cut- 
ting off  the  head  ;  beheading. 


,  1M&;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  eell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this;    Bill,  as  ;  expect.  Xenophon,  eyist.    -ifi* 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -siou»  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  be  1.  dg]» 
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decapod— deceit 


".  .  corporal  punishment  and  decapitation.'— 
Levru:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xi.,  §  1, 
vol.  L,  p.  415. 

dec'-a-pod,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  8«a  (deka)  —  ten, 
irov<;'(povs),  genit.  woScx;  (/x>dos)  =  a  foot.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Deca- 
poda  (q.v.)- 

"Associated  with  the  skeletons  of  the  fishes  are  the 
remains  of  some  new  phytlopod  and  decapod  crusta- 
ceans."— Time*.  Nwv.  2,  1881,  p.  S. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Decapoda. 

dS-cap'-i-da,  s.  pi.    [DECAPOD.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  section  of  one  of  the  great  classes 
(Cephalopoda)  into   which   the  sub-kingdom 
Mollusca  is   divided.      The    Decapoda   have 
eight   amis,   and    two  tentacles,   originating 
within  the  circle  of  the  amis,  making  ten  so- 
called  feet  or  cephalic  processes.    The  ten- 
tacles are  longer  than  the  arms,  are  more  or 
less  retractile,  and  serve  to  seize  prey  which 
may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  latter,  or  to 
moor  the  animal  safely  in  a  stormy  sea.     The 
shell  is  horny  and  translucent  in  the  Cala- 
niaries,  when  it  is  termed  the  pen  or  gladius, 
a  calcareous  bone,  so  called,  or  sejdostaire  in 
the  Cuttle-fishes,  and  a  delicate  spiral-cham- 
bered tul>e  in  Spirula.    In  all  it  is  internal, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Spirula,  unattached 
to  the  .body  by  any  muscles,  but  merely  loosely 
lodged"  in  the  mantle.     The  shells  of  the  fossil 
forms  present  various  modifications  in  shape. 
The  Decapods  chiefly  frequent  the  open  sea, 
appearing  periodically,   like  fishes,  in  great 
shoals  on  the  coasts  and  banks,  either  in  pur- 
suit of  food  or,  in  the  case  of  females,  when 
seeking  for  favourable  spawning  places.    The 
families  are  (I)  Teuthidse,  (2)  Belamnitidae, 
(3)  Sepiadse,  (4)  Spirulidse  (q.v.),    (S.  P.  Wood- 
ward, £c.) 

2.  The  highest  order  of  Crustaceans.   [CRUS- 
TACEA.]   Meml>er8   of   this    order    have    five 
pairs  of  ambulatory  thoracic  legs,  of  which 
the  first  pair  is  modified  to  form  nipping- 
claws,  some  of  the  other  pairs  behind  this 
being  chelate    as    well.     The  whole  of   the 
thoracic  segments  are  united  with  those  of  the 
head  into  a  single  piece  (cephalothorax),  and 
the  gills  are  contained  in  cavities  at  the  sides 
of  the  thorax.    The  order  Decapoda  includes 
the  greater  number  of  the  stalk-eyed  Crusta- 
ceans.     Their  earliest  appearance  in   geolo- 
gical time  is  in  the  Carlxiniferous  formation, 
•where  they  are  represented  by  the  genus  An- 
thracopalaemon,  whilst  tlie  higher  forms  of 
the  order  are  very  abundant  in  Tertiary  rocks, 
and  especially  in  the  London  clay. 

3.  Decapoda  are  subdivided  into  (1)  Brachy- 
ura,  Crabs,  (2)  Anomoura,  Hermit  Crabs,  (3) 
Macroura,  Lobsters  and  Shrimps.    (Nicholson, 
Woodward,  <£c.) 

de  cap  6  dal,  a.  [Eng.  decapod;  -al.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  order  of  Decapoda ;  ten- 
footed. 

de-cap  6  dous,  a,  [Eng.  decapod;  -oiw.] 
The  same  as  DECAPODAL  (q.v.). 

de-car'-bon-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  carbonate  (q.v.).]  To  rid  or 
clear  of  carbonic  acid. 

de-car-bon-Iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  carbonization  (q.v.).~]  The  act 
or  process  of  ridding  or  clearing  of  carbon  ; 
as  in  the  process  of  conversion  of  cast-iron 
into  malleable  iron  or  steel.  [CARBONIZING- 
FURNACE.J  Cast  iron  particles  are  exposed  to 
a  strong  heat  in  contact  with  some  peroxide 
of  iron,  by  which  it  is  deprived  of  its  carbon 
and  rendered  tough. 

de  -  car'- bon  -  ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  carbonize  (q.v.).]  To  rid  or 
clear  of  carbon. 

de-car' -b6n-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DECAR- 
BONIZE.] 

de  car-bon-Iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.  [DE- 
CARBONIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A>  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  freeing 
from  carbon  ;  decarbonization. 

decarbonizing  furnace, «.  A  furnace 
in  which  superfluous  carbon  is  burned  out  of 
a  metal.  The  term  is  a  very  general  one,  and 
may  include  the  boiling  and  puddling  furnaces 
in  which  cast-iron  is  heated  to  make  the  metal 
malleable.  (Knight.) 


de-car-bur-iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  tie  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  carburization  (q.v.).]  The  act 
or  process  of  freeing  from  carbon  ;  decarboni- 
zation. 

"  A  new  process  for  the  production  at  steel  by  the 
partial  decarburi&Mon  of  cast  iron."  —  Academy, 
Feb.  15, 1871,  p.  HI. 

*  de  card,  v.t.  &  i.    [DISCARD.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  cast  off,  to  discard. 

"You  have  cast  those  by,  decarded  them."— Fletcher. 

2.  Cards :  To  discard  or  throw  away  a  card 
from  a  hand. 

B.  Intransitive: 
Cards :  To  discard. 

"Can  you  decard,  madam?" 

Dumb  Knight  (Dodtley,  iv.  485). 

*  dc  car   din  al  ize,  v.t.     [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,   and  Eng.   cardinalize  (q.v.).]     To   re- 
move or  degrade  from  the  rank  or  position  of 
cardinal.    (Howel.) 

'  de  car  na  tion,  *.  [Formed  with  the 
pref.  de  =  away,  from,  on  analogy  of  incarna- 
tion (q.v.).]  The  putting  off  or  laying  aside 
of  carnality  or  fleshly  lusts. 

"  For  God's  incarnation  luableth  man  for  his  own 
decarnation.  as  I  may  say,  and  devesture  of  carnality." 
—  Mmiiit  njite  :  Demote  Euayet.  Tre.it.  ii.,  §  1. 

*  dec   a-stich,  s.    [Gr.  6>'<ca  (deka)  =  ten,  and 
o-rix°«"  (stichos)  =  a  row,  a  line,  a  verse.]    A 
verse  or  short  poem  consisting  of  ten  lines. 


dec'-a-8tyle,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  6V«a  (deka)  —  ten, 
and  orvAos  (stulos)  —  a  pillar,  a  column.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  those  temples  which 
have  a  portico  containing  ten  columns  in  a 
line  ;  containing  ten  columns. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  portico  or  colonnade  con- 
sisting of  ten  columns  in  front. 

dec  a-syl-lab'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  SeW  (deka)  =  ten, 
and  "Eng.  syllabic  (q.v.).]  Having  or  contain- 
ing ten  syllables. 

"  Not  that  Uryden's  rliyme  composition  is  seen  so 
clearly  in  his  odes  as  in  his  decasyllabic  poems."  — 
Athenaeum,  May  7, 1881. 

de-cay',  *  de  caie,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  FT.  decaer, 
from  Lat.  de  =•  down,  from,  and  cado  =  to 
fall.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To   decline  gradually  from   a   state   of 
soundness  or  perfection  to  one  less  sound  or 
perfect ;  to  become  gradually  impaired ;  to 
fall  or  waste  away,  to  deteriorate. 

"  But  thou  wast  worthy  ne'er  to  have  decayed." 
Camper:  On  the  Death  of  the  VnivertUy  BedeL 

2.  To  fade  away,  to  pass  away. 

"  Till  in  the  vault  of  heaven  the  stars  decay." 
Pope  :  Homer' t  Odyuey,  xi.  4G8. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impair;  to  make  less  sound  or  per- 
fect ;  to  cause  to  fail. 

"  Infirmity,  that  decayt  the  wise,  doth  ever  make 
the  better  fool"— Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  6. 

*  2.  To  destroy. 

".  .  .  every  day  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymnelinc,  t  S. 

*  3.  To  slacken,  to  abate. 

"  Decnyeth  his  pace,  as  ft  man  weary." 

Puttenham  :  Eng.  Poetie,  bk.  if.,  ch.  Ui. 

dc  cay',  *  de  caie,  *  de  caye, ».  [DECAY,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  declining  gradually 
from  a  state  of  soundness  or  perfection  to  one 
less  sound  or  perfect ;  deterioration,  wasting, 
or  failing. 

"  Has  life's  fair  lamp  declin'd  by  slow  decays  t" 
Pope:  Homer  i  Odyuey,  xL  208. 

2.  Anything  which  causes  decay  or  deterior- 
ation. 

"...  he  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among 
cyphers,  is  the  decay  of  a  whole  age."— Bacon. 

"3.  A  mark  or  sign  of  decay  or  deterioration. 
"  She  has  been  a  fine  lady,  and  painU  and  hides  her 
decayi  very  well."— Ben  Jonton. 

4.  A  consumption.    (Scotch.) 

"They  have  a  charm  also  whereby  they  try  If 
persons  be  in  a  decay  or  not,  .  .  ."—Brand :  Orkney, 
p.  62. 

6.  A  decline  in  worldly  prosperity  ;  want. 

"  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  in 
decay  with  thee;  then  thou  ihalt  relieve  hirn."—Levit. 
xxv.  36. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  decay, 
decline,  and  consumption:  "The  direction  ex- 
pressed by  both  these  actions  [decay  and  de- 
cline] is  very  similar ;  it  is  a  sideward  move- 
ment, but  decay  expresses  more  than  decline. 


What  is  decayed  is  fallen  or  gone ;  what  at- 
dines  leads  towards  a  fall  or  is  going ;  when 
applied,  therefore,  to  the  same  objects,  a  de- 
cline is  properly  the  commencement  of  a  decay. 
By  decay  things  lose  their  perfection,  their 
greatness,  and  their  consistency  ;  by  decline 
they  lose  their  strength,  their  vigour,  and 
their  lustre  ;  by  consumption  they  lose  their 
existence.  Decay  brings  to' ruin  ;  decline  leads 
to  an  end  or  expiration.  There  are  some  things 
to  which  decay  is  peculiar,  and  some  things 
to  which  decline  is  peculiar,  and  other  things 
to  which  both  decay  and  decline  belong.  The 
corruption  to  which  material  substances  are 
particularly  exposed  is  termed  decay;  the 
close  of  life,  when  health  and  strength  begin 
to  fall  away,  is  termed  the  decline;  the  decay 
of  states  in  the  moral  world  takes  place  by 
the  same  process  as  the  decay  of  fabrics  in  the 
natural  world  ;  the  decline  of  empires,  from 
their  state  of  elevation  and  splendour,  is  a 
natural  figure  drawn  from  the  decline  of  the 
setting  sun.  Consumption  is  seldom  applied 
to  anything  but  animal  bodies."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synoii.) 

•de-cay'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  decay;  -able.} 
Capable  of  or  liable  to  decay. 


de-cay'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECAY,  v.] 

de-cay' -ed -ness,  s.  [Eng.  decayed;  -ness.] 
A  state  of  being  decayed  or  deteriorated. 

".  .  .  weakness  and  sickness  of  body,  drcayedneu  of 
understanding,  .  .  ."—  Whole  Duty  of.  Man;  Duty  to 
Parenti,  5  xiv. 

de-cay'-er,  s.  [Eng.  decay;  -er.]  That 
which  causes  decay. 

de-cay'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  At  s.    [DECAY,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
decayed  ;  decay. 

"  These  indeed  are  not 
So  subject  to  decaying!  as  the  face." 

Mastinger:  City  Madam,  i.1. 

de  -cease',  s.  [Fr.  deces,  from  Lat.  decessus  ^ 
a  departing  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  cedo  =  to 
go.]  Death  ;  departure  from  this  life._ 

"  Lands  are  by  human  law,  in  some  places,  after  th« 
owner's  decease,  divided  unto  all  his  children  .  .  ."— 
Hooker. 

H  For  the  difference  between  decease  and 
death,  see  DEATH. 

decease',  v.i.  [DECEASE,  s.]  To  depart  this 
life,  to  die. 

".  .  .  the  first,  when  he  had  married  a  wife,  defeated, 
and,  having  no  issue,  left  his  wife  .  .  ."-Matt.  xxii.  26 

de  9eas  ed,  *  deceassyd,  a.  &  s.     [Eng. 

deceas(e)  ;  -ed.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Gen. :  Departed,  gone,  passed  away. 

"  O  all  ye  blest  ghosts  of  deceated  lores." 

F.  Beaumont:  An  Eltgg. 

2.  Spec. :  Departed  this  life  ;  dead. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  who  has  died. 

de-geas  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DECEASE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Decease,  death. 

*  decode',  v.i.    [Lat.  decedo :  de  =  away,  from, 

and  cedo  =  to  go,  to  yield.]    To  go  away,  to 
dejiart,  to  secede. 

"  Moderation  in  what  they  decided  from  Rome."— 
Fuller:  Ch.  Uitt.,  V.  iii.  25. 

*  de-ged'-ent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  decedens,  pr.  par. 
of  decedo  =  to  go  away,  to  depart.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Departing,  going  away,  remov- 
ing. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  has  given  up  an  office. 

2.  Deceased,  dead. 

*  de  ceipt,  s.    [DECEIT,  *.] 

dS-geit',  *  de  ceipt,   *  de-oeite,   *  de- 
ceyt,  *  de-ceyte,  *  dcsceit.  *  dessate, 
*  dissait,  *  dyssayt,  s.     [O.   Fr.  decepte, 
from  Lat.  deceptvs,  pa.   par.  of  decipio  =  to 
deceive.]    [DECEIVE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act    of  deceiving,   misleading,    or 
cheating  any  person  ;  any  act  or  practice  in- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  w?lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  otib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  «=e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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tended  to  cause  what  is  false  to  pass  for  what 
la  true  ;  fraud,  cheating,  double-dealing. 

"  Deceyte  or  begy  lynge.    /Vow."— Prompt  Par*. 

2.  That  which  deceives,  misleads,  or  cheats  ; 
deceitfulness,  trickery,  deception,  duplicity. 

3.  A  stratagem  or  artifice. 

"  Hl«  demand 

Spring*  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest  love, 
But  from  deceit  bred  by  necessity." 

Sfuiketp.  :  3  Henry  VI..  Hi.  S. 

H.  Law :  Any  trick,  device,  plot,  collusion, 
craft,  or  false  representation  intended  to  de- 
fraud another. 


H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
deceit  and  deception:  "A  deceiver  is  full  of 
deceit  ;  but  a  deception  may  be  occasionally 
practised  by  one  who  has  not  this  habit  of 
deceiving.  Deceit  is  a  characteristic  of  so  base 
a  nature,  that  those  who  have  it  practise 
every  species  of  deception  in  order  to  hide 
their  characters  from  the  observation  of  the 
•world.  The  practice  of  deceit  springs  alto- 
gether from  a  design,  and  that  of  the  worst 
kind  ;  but  a  deception  may  be  practised  from 
indifferent,  if  not  innocent  motives,  or  may 
be  occasioned  even  by  inanimate  objects.  A 
person  or  a  [course  of]  conduct  is  deceitful  ;  an 
appearance  is  deceptive." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  deceit, 
duplicity,  and  double-dealing  :   "  The  former 
two  may  be  applied  either  to  habitual  or  par- 
ticular actions,  the  latter  only  to  particular 
actions.     There  may  be  much  deceit  or  dupli- 
city in  a  person's  character  or  in  his  proceed- 
ings ;  there  is  double-dealing  only  where  deal- 
ing goes  forward.    The  deceit  may  be  more  or 
less  veiled  ;  the  duplicity  lies  very  deep,  and 
is  always  studied  whenever  it  is  put   into 
practice.     Duplicity  in  reference  to  actions  is 
mostly  employed   for  a  course  of  conduct  : 
double-dealing    is    but  another  term  for  du- 
plicity on  particular  occasions.      Children  of 
reserved  characters  are  frequently  prone   to 
deceit,  which  grows  into  consummate  duplicity 
in  riper  years  :  the  wealthy  are  often  exposed 
to  much  duplicity  when  they   choose  their 
favourites  among  the  low  and  ignorant  :  no- 
thing gives  rise  to  more  double-dealing  than 
the  fabrication  of  wills." 

(3)  He  thus  further  discriminates  between 
deceit,  fraud,  and  guile  :  "  Deceit  is  here,   as 
In  the  preceding  article,  indeterminate  when 
compared  with  fraud,  which  is  a  specific  mode 
of  deceiving  :  deceit  is  practised  only  in  pri- 
vate transactions  ;  fraud  is  practised  towards 
bodies  as  well  as  individuals,  in  public  as  well 
as  private  :  a  child  practises  deceit  towards  its 
parents  ;  frauds  are  practised  upon  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  public  at  large,  or  on  tradesmen  ; 
deceit  involves  the  violation  of  moral  law, 
fraud  that  of  the  civil  law.    A  servant  may 
deceive  his  master  as  to  the  time  of  his  coming 
or  going,  but  he  defrauds  him  of  his  property 
if  he  obtains  it  by  any  false  means.    Deceit,  as 
a  characteristic,  is  indefinite  in  magnitude  ; 
yuile  marks  a  strong  degree  of  moral  turpitude 
in  the  individual.    The  former  is  displayed  in 
petty  concerns  ;  the  latter,  which  contami- 
nates the  whole  character,  displays  itself  in 
inextricable  windings  and  turnings  that  are 
suggested  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  author 
of  all  evil."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

deceit  -fill,  *  dyseatfol,  a.    [Eng.  deceit  ; 
- 


1.  Full  of  deceit  or  deception  ;  deceiving, 
cheating,  fraudulent. 

".  .  .  neither  shall  a  deceitful  tongue  be  found  in 
their  mouth."—  Zeph.  iii.  13. 

2.  Delusive,  disappointing  expectation. 

"  Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind." 

Skaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,423. 

dS-^elt  -fal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deceitful;  -ly.] 
In  a  deceitful  manner  ;  with  intent  to  deceive  ; 
fraudulently. 

"  And  after  the  league  made  with  him  he  shall  work 

deceitfully,  .  .  ."—Dan.  xt  83. 

deceit  -ful  ness,  *  dyseatfulnes.  . 
[Eng.  deceitful  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  deceitful  ;  a  tendency  to  deceive  ;  a 
deceitful  or  fraudulent  habit. 

".  .  .  the  deeeitfutneit  of  riches,  .  .  ."—  Matt.  xiii.  B. 

•  de  -9iit'-less,  a.  [Eng.  deceit;  -less.]  Free 
from  deceit  or  deception  ;  guileless,  honest, 
true. 

".  .  .  he  that  should  call  Satan  an  unclean  devil. 
shpnld  imply  that  some  devil  is  not  unclean  ;  or  de- 
ceivable  lusts,  some  lusts  deceitleu  I  "—  Bp.  Hall:  Old 


dg-9eiv  -a  ble,  *  de  ceyv  a  ble,  *  dls- 
seyvable,  a.  [Eng.  deceive);  -able.] 

t 1.  Capable  of  being  deceived  ;  open  or  sub- 
ject to  deceit. 

"  Man  was  not  only  deceivable  in  his  integrity,  but 
the  angels  of  light  In  all  their  clarity."— Browne: 
Vulgar  Errourt. 

*2.  Deceitful,  fraudulent,  deceptions. 

".  .  .  there's  something  in't 
That  is  deceivable.' 

Shokeip. :  Tmlfth  fright,  iv.  S. 

de-ceiv'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deceivable; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deceiv- 
able. 

"  And  with  all  deceivableneu  of  unrighteousness  in 
them  that  perish,  .  .  .'—»  Theu.  ii.  10. 

de'-9elv'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  deceivab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  deceivable  or  deceitful  manner ;  deceit- 
fully. 

*  de-ceiv  -an96,   *  desccyvancc,  s.    [O. 
Fr.  decevance.]    Deceit,  deceitfulness. 

"  Here  of  a  detceyvance  thei  coiueild  him  to  do." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  133. 

*  dS-oelv'-ant,    *  de-5eiv'-aunt,  a.    [O. 

FT.  decetxmt.]    Deceitful. 

"  That  thou  be  nought  deceiraunt." 

dower,  i.  82. 

deceive ,  *  decayve,  *  deceyve,  *  dls- 
ceyve,  •  disseyve,  *  dyssay ve,  *  dy- 
save,  *  dyssave,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Vr.deceivre, 
deceveir,  from  Lat.  decipio  =  to  take  away, 
deceive  :  d«=away,  from,  and  capio=to  take.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mislead  intentionally ;   to  cause   to 
mistake  ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  cheat,  to  delude. 

2.  To  disappoint,  to  frustrate  one's  expecta- 
tion or  hope. 

"  I  now  believ'd 
The  happy  day  approach'd,  nor  are  my  hopes 

deceio'd?'  Dryden. 

1)  With  of  before  the  thing  expected. 

"The  Turkish  general,  deceived  of  his  expectation, 
withdrew  his  fleet  twelve  miles  off."— KmMet. 

3.  To  deprive  or  take  from  stealthily,  to  rob. 

"...  so  deceive  and  rob  them  of  their  nourishment." 
— Bacon. 

t 4.  To  while  away,  to  cause  to  pass  pleas- 
antly. 

"These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived  the  listless 
hour."—  Wordtworth.  (Ogilvie.) 

B.  Tntrans.  :  To  cheat,  to  mislead,  to  cause 
to  mistake,  to  delude. 

"  Can  those  too  flatter,  and  can  Jove  deceive  I" 

Pope  •  Homer1 'i  Iliad,  xii.  186. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
ceive, to  delude,  and  to  impose  upon :  "  False- 
hood is  the  leading  feature  in  all  these  terms  : 
they  vary,  however,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
action.  To  deceive  is  the  most  general  of  the 
three:  it  signifies  simply  to  produce  a  false 
conviction  ;  the  other  terms  are  properly 
species  of  deceiving,  including  accessory  ideas. 
A  deception  does  not  always  suppose  a  fault 
on  the  part  of  a  person  deceived,  but  a  delu- 
sion does.  A  person  is  sometimes  deceived  in 
cases  where  deception  is  unavoidable  ;  he  is 
deluded  through  a  voluntary  blindness  of  the 
understanding.  .  .  .  Deception  is  practised  by 
an  individual  on  himself  or  others  ;  a  delusion 
is  commonly  practised  on  one's  self ;  an  im- 
position is  always  practised  on  another.  Men 
deceive  others  from  a  variety  of  motives  ;  they 
always  impose  upon  them  for  purposes  of  gain 
or  the  gratification  of  ambition.  Men  deceive 
themselves  with  false  pretexts  and  false  con- 
fidence ;  they  delude  themselves  with  vain 
hopes  and  wishes."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

deceived',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECEIVE.] 

dS-ceiv'-er,  *  de  ceyv  ar,  *  deceyver 
*  disseyver,  s.  [Eng.  deceive) ;  -er.]  One 
who  deceives  ;  a  cheat. 

"  For  there  are  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and 
dere.ren.  .  .  ."—Tltiu  1.  10. 

^f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deceiver 
and  impostor:  "Deceiver  is  a  generic  term; 
impostor  specific  :  every  impostor  is  a  species 
of  deceiver:  the  words  have,  however,  a  distinct 
use.  The  deceiver  practises  deception  on  in- 
dividuals ;  the  impostor  only  on  the  public  at 
large.  The  false  friend  and  the  faithless  lover 
are  deceivers ;  the  assumed  nobleman  who 
practises  frauds  under  his  disguise,  and  the 
pretended  prince  who  lays  claim  to  a  crown 
to  which  he  was  never  born,  are  impostors." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  de-ceiv -er-Ie, s.    [Eng.  deceive;  -rie=-ry.] 
A  course  of  deceitful  conduct. 


de-^eiv'-Iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DECEIVE.] 

A.  &  B.  .Is  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  misleading,  cheat- 
ing, or  deluding ;  a  deceit. 

".  .  .  they  everlastingly  perish  in  their  own  deceit- 
ingt."— Banyan :  Pilgrim'i  Progreu,  pt  i. 

de'-^em,  a.  [Lat.]  A  numerical  adjective, 
ten,  which  is  largely  used  in  composition  in 
English,  with  the  meaning  of  ten.  tenth,  01 
tenfold. 

decem  tales,  s.    [Lat.  =  ten  such  men.] 
Law :  A  writ  to  a  sheriff  to  supply  ten  men 
to  make  up  a  full  jury. 

DS-cem'-ber,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Originally :  The  tenth  month  of  the  year, 
the  Roman  year  beginning  in  March,  and  not, 
as  with  us,  in  January. 

2.  Now:  The  twelfth  and  last  month  of  the 
year,  when  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest  distance 
south  of  the  equator.     It  contains  thirty-one 
days.     The  26th  of  Deceml>er,  or,  if  that  falls 
on  a  Sunday,  the  following  Monday,  is  a  Bank 
Holiday. 

* De-oem'-ber-ly,  o.  [Eng.  December;  -ly.} 
Like  December  ;  wintry ;  cold. 

"  The  many  bleak  and  decemberty  nights  of  a  seven 
years'  widowhood."— Sterne:  Triitram  Shandy,  v.  308. 

dehorn  den'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  decem  =  ten, 
dentatiis  =  toothed,  dens  =  a  tooth.]  Having 
ten  teeth  or  points. 

de-9e'm  -fid,  re.  [Lat.  decem  =  ten,  and  fido 
(perf.  tense  fill)  =  to  cut,  to  divide.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  perianths  of 
flowers  which  are  divided  into  ten  divisions 
or  parts  ;  ten-cleft. 

de-9e"m-loc'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  decem  =  ten, 
locul(us)  =  a  little  bag,  a  cell,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ar.] 

Bot. :  Ten-celled  ;  having  ten  receptacles  or 
cells  for  seeds. 

*de-9em'-pe-da,  s.  [Lat.,  from  decem  = 
ten,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.]  A  ten- 
foot  rod,  used  by  surveyors  and  architects  in 
taking  measurements. 

*  de  -  9em  -  pe  -  dal,   a.    [Lat.  decem.  =  ten, 
pedalis  =  of  the  length  of  a  foot,  pes  =  a  foot.] 
Ten  feet  in  length. 

de-cem'-vir  (pi.  de-cem'-vir-i,  Lat.; 
de-cem'-virs,  Eng.),  s.  [Lat.,  from  decem 
=  ten,  and  vir  =  a  man.] 

1.  Roman  Hist. :  One  of  a  body  of  ten 
magistrates,  in  whom  was  vested  the  sole 
government  of  Rome  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  from  B.C.  449  to  B.C.  447.  The  brutal 
and  licentious  conduct  of  one  of  the  number, 
Appius  Claudius,  caused  their  downfall  in 
the  latter  year. 

"  The  decemriri.  having  now  taken  the  government 
upon  them,  agreed,  . .  ."—Sennet:  Roman  Antijuitiet, 
ti.  11. 

t  2.  Now :  A  member  of  any  body  of  ten 
men  appointed  for  any  special  purpose  or 
office. 

dS^em'-vir-al,  a.  [Lat.  decemviralis.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Decemvirs. 

".  .  .  the  decemtiral  legislation  .  .  ."—Lmrii :  Crtd. 
Early  Roman  Bitt.  (1855).  ch.  iv.,  {  4. 

de-9em'-vir-ate,  s.    [Lat.  decemviratus.] 
1.  Roman  History : 

(1)  The  office  or  rank  of  the  ten  senators 
elected  instead  of  consuls  at  Rome  in  B.C.  449. 
[DECEMVIR.] 

(2)  The  period  during  which  decemvirs  were 
in  office. 

t  2.  Any  body  of  ten  men  in  authority. 

"  If  such  a  decemrirnte  should  ever  attempt  to  !*» 
store  our  constitutional  liberty.  "—Sir  W.  Janet:  Letter 
to  Lord  Althorp. 

•de-C&n'-vir-Shlp,  s.  [Eng.  decemvir 
(q.v.) ;  -ship.]  The  office  or  position  of  a 
decemvir. 

"The  dtcemvinhip  and  the  conditions  of  his  col- 
leagues bad  so  greatly  changed."— BoUaml :  Lii-y.p.  lift. 

*  de'-9en9e,  *.    [DECENCY.] 

di'-9en-9y,  *de'- 901196,  s.  [Fr,  from 
Lat  decentia  =  what  is  becoming,  neut.  pi.  of 


boil,  b6y:  poUt,  jofrl :  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  tills;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,   exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,  -tkui  =  ?*ifrp-    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  **»""     -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  beL  deL 
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deoens,  pr.  par.  of  the  imp.  verb  decet  =c  it  is 
becoming.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  decent  or 
becoming  ;  suitableness  to  caaracter  ;  pto- 
priety. 

"  And  moat  I  own,  she  said,  my  secret  smart, 
What  with  more  decence  were  in  silence  kept?" 
nryden  :   Viryil  ;  .fnrid,  x.  95,  98. 

2.  Propriety  of  form  ;  proper  form  or  for- 
mality ;    becoming   manners   or    behaviour, 
decorum. 

".  .  .  the  offices  of  religion  stript  of  all  the  external 
derenriei  ol  worship,  .  .  ."—  Atterbury. 

3.  Spec.  :  Decent  or  modest  words  or  actions  ; 
a  freedom  from  anything  obscene  or  ribald. 

"  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence  ; 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense." 

Rotcommon  :  tuay  on  Translated  Yerte. 
If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  decency 
and  decorum  :  "  Decency  respects  the  conduct  ; 
decorum  the  behaviour  ;  a  ]>erson  conducts 
himself  with  decency;  he  behaves  with  de- 
corum. Indecency  is  a  vice  ;  it  is  the  violation 
of  public  or  private  morals  :  indecorum  is  a 
fault  ;  it  offends  the  feelings  of  those  who 
witness  it.  Nothing  but  a  depraved  mind  can 
lead  to  indecent  practices  ;  indiscretion  and 
thoughtlessness  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
that  which  is  indecorous.  Decency  enjoins 
upon  all  relatives,  according  to  the  proximity 
of  their  relationship,  to  show  certain  marks  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  :  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others  enjoins  a  certain  out- 
ward decorum  upon  every  one  who  attends  a 
funeral."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 


de^cene  ,  s.  [Lat.  d?cem  =  ten;  Eng.  suff.  -ene.] 
Ckem.  :  A  hydrocarbon,  C^H^).  Obtained, 
along  with  decine,  Ci0Hj8,  by  heating  turpen- 
tine oil  for  some  hours  with  twenty  parts  of 
hydriodic  acid.  It  boils  at  165°,  and  has  an 
alliaceous  odour. 


^  (1),  s.  [Lat.  decennium  =  a 
period  of  ten  years  :  decem  =  ten,  and  annus 
a  year.]  A  period  of  ten  years  ;  now  com- 
monly supplanted  by  decade  (q.v.). 

•de-cSn'-na-ry  {2),  s.    [Lat.  decem  =  ten.] 

Feudal  T/iw  :  A  town  or  tithing,  consisting 
of  ten  families  or  freeholders. 

".  .  .  the  whole  land  was  divided  Into  hundreds,  and 
those  again  into  decennariei,  .  .  ."—Habbes  :  A  Dia- 
logue on  the  Common  Law. 

•de-C&a'-ner,  s.     [Low   Lat   decenvs,   from 
decem  =  ten.)    A  freeholder  of  a  decennary. 

"  In  case  of  the  default  of  appearance  in  a  decenner, 
his  nine  pledges  had  one  and  thirty  days  to  bring  the 
delinquent  forth  to  justice."—  Fielding  :  On  the  Caiaet 
of  the  Increase  of  Robbert,  S  5. 


nl-al,  a.     [Lat.  decennalis  =  of  ten 
years  :  decem  =  ten,  and  annus  =  a  year.] 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  for  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

2.  Occurring  every  ten  years. 

de  9en  -nl  um,  5.     [Lat.]    A  period  of  ten 
years  ;  a  decennary. 


•de-cfin'-no-val,  *  de-^Sn'-no-va-ry,  a. 

[Lat.  decem  —  ten,  and  novem  =  nine.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  number  nineteen. 

"...  a  decennonal  circle,  or  of  nineteen  yean  .  .  ." 
—Holder. 

"...  this  whole  decennooary  progress  of  the  epacts, 
• .  ." — Ibid. 

de  -9ent,  *  de-oente,  a.  &  adv.    [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  decent,  pr.  par.  of  decet  =  it  is  becoming.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming,  fit,  suitable,  seemly,  decorous. 

"  For  place  or  pension  laid  in  decent  row." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  it. 

2.  Graceful,  comely,  noble. 

"  And  plain  in  manner ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture,    .    .    ." 

Cowper :  Talk,  iL  401,  402. 

3.  Free    from    obscenity,    immodesty,    or 
ribaldry. 

4.  Moderate,  tolerable,  sufficiently  great  or 
good,  passable. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Decently,  becoming,  seemlily. 

"  And  decent  on  the  pile  dispose  the  dead." 

Pope :  Homtr't  mad.  Til.  61S. 

U  For  the  difference  between  decent  and 
becoming,  see  BECOMING. 

tde'-^ent-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  decent;  -4th.]    Fair, 
moderately  good,  passable. 


"We've  decentiih  wine." 
Barham :  Some  Account  of  a,  New  Play. 

de    9ent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  decent ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  decent,  becoming,  or  seemly  manner ; 
becomingly. 


2.  With  decency ;    without  breach  of  de- 
corum. 

"  Such  gifts  as  we  shall  bring,  for  gifts  demand 
That  grace,  nor  can  be  decently  refus'd." 

Cowper :  Homer' t  Odyuey,  xvilL 

3.  Without     obscenity,      immodesty,      or 
ribaldry. 

4.  Moderately,  tolerably  well,  passably. 

*de  §ent  ness,  *de  9ent  nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
decent;  -ness. ]  Decency,  decorum. 

"Shall  they  be  carried  forth  without  auy  decent- 
neue  I  "—Hunting  uf  Purgatory  (1SC1),  fol.  J7. 

de  9cn-tral  i  za  tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =-•  way, 
from,  and  Eng.  centralization  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  decen- 
tralizing. 

2.  Polit. i  The  act  or  system  of  distributing 
the  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
country  in  various  places  in  that  country,  as 
opposed  to  centralization,  where  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  matters  is  concentrated  at  one 
place. 

de-9en  -tral-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  centralize  (q.v.).]  To  carry  out  the 
system  of  decentralization  ;  to  distribute  the 
administration  of  internal  affairs  in  various 
places  in  a  country. 

*  de-cep-tl-bil-i-ty,   *.      [Eng.  deceptible; 
-ity.]    Liability  to  be  deceived. 

"...  the  deceptibUity  of  our  decayed  natures  *— 
Olamritte  :  Vanity  of  Dogm.,  ch.  vii 

*  dS-^Sp'-tl-ble,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  deceipt ;  Lat. 
deceptus  =  deceit ;   Eng.  suff.    -able.]      Liable 
or  possible  to  be  deceived  ;  open  to  fraud  or 
deceit. 

"...  the  common  infirmity  of  human  nature ;  of 
whose  dfceptible  condition,  perhaps,  there  should  not 
need  any  other  eviction  than  the  frequent  errours  we 
•hall  ourselves  commit." — Browne :  Vulgar  Errour*. 

de  cep  tion,  *  de  ccp  cl  oun,  *«Je-cep- 
cl-OUne,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  deceptio,  from 
deceptus,  pa  par.  of  decipio  =  to  deceive.) 

1.  The  act  of  deceiving,  misleading,  cheating, 
or  deluding. 

"All  deception  is  a  misapplying  of  those  signs, 
which,  by  compact  or  institution,  were  made  the 
means  of  men's  signifying  or  conveying  their 
thought*."— South. 

2.  A  state  of  being  deceived,  misled,  or  de- 
luded. 

"  And  fall  Into  deception  unaware." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  Set. 

3.  That  which  deceives  or  misleads  ;  a  de- 
ceit, a  fraud. 

If  For  the  difference  between  deception  and 
deceit,  see  DECEIT. 

*  de-9*3p  -tious,  a.    [O.  Fr.  deceptieux.]    De- 
ceitful, deceiving,  deceptive. 

"...  those  organs  had  deception*  functions." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  *  Crestida,  v.  *. 

de  9<5p  tive,  a.  [Lat.  deceptus);  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ive.]  Deceitful,  deceiving,  cheating, 
false,  misleading. 

"...  dates,  hi  such  a  content,  are  misleading  and 
deceptive."— Lewit:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hitt.  (1855),  ch. 

deceptive  cadence,  • 

Mus.  :  A  term  used  when  the  last  chord  of 
a  phrase  is  other  than  the  tonic  chord,  and  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  dominant.  Called 
also  Interrupted  or  False  Cadence.  (Stainer  A 
Barrett.)  [CADENCE.] 

de"-oep'-tlve-ly,  ad"-  fEng-  deceptive;  -ly.] 
In  a  deceptive,  deceitful,  or  misleading 
manner. 

*dg-c8p'-tlve-n8ss,  s.  [Eng.  deceptive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  deceptive  or  deceitful ; 
deceit/fulness. 

*  de-cep-tlV-i-ty ,  a.    fEng.  deceptive)  ;  -ity.  ] 
A  deceit,  a  sham.    (Carlyle.) 

*  de'-ce'p'-to'r-y,  a.    [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
deceptorius,   from   deceptus.]       Containing   or 
tending  to  deceit ;  deceptive,  deceitful,  mis- 
leading. 


de-cern',  *de-9erne'f  "de-seme',  ».t.  A  4 

[Fr.  decerner;  Lat.  decerno  =  to  decree:  (it  — 
away,  from,  and  cerno  =  to  distinguish.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  separate,  to  divide. 

"  Decerning  the  good  and  lemed  from  the  evil  and 
unlerned."— Joye :  Expat  of  Daniel,  ch.  L 

2.  To  discern,  to  distinguish. 

"  They  can  see  nothyng,  nor  decem  what  maketh  for 
them,  nor  what  against  them."— Abp.  Cranmer:  On 
th<-  Sacrament,  fol.  83. 

3.  To  decree,  to  pronounce,  to  declare. 

"We  ...  decerne  and  declare  the  same  King  Richard 
before  this  to  have  been  and  to  be  vnprofltahle,  vnabta. 
*c.  '—Holinthed  :  Chron.  Richard  111.  (anno  1899). 

IL  Scots  Law:  To  adjudge,  to  decree. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  discern. 

Tod««erti«  betwene  the  true  doctrine  and  the  falsa.' 
Sir  T.  More :  Worket,  p.  528. 

2.  Scot*  Law :  To  give  judgment,  to  decree. 

"The  saldis  lordis  and  estatis  of  parliament,  find, 
decernii,  and  declaris,  that  the  said  Frances,  sumtyme 
erll  Bothuile,  hes  committit  and  done  oppin  and 
manifest  tressoun  aganis  our  said  soueraue  lord."  ic. 
— Actt  Ja.  VI.,  1593  (ed.  1814),  p.  IL 

c6-9erned',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DECERN.] 

* de-cern'-er,  s.  [Eng.  decem;  -er.J  One 
who  g>  /es  a  judgment  or  opinion. 

"...  those  »light  and  vulgar  dtcernert.  .  .  ."— 
ainnvill:  Lux  Orientalii  (Pret.l. 

de-cern'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t     [DECERN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  <»et  of  decreeing  or  ad- 
judging. 

*  de-cern'-I-tiire,  s.    [Lat.  decerniturus,  fut. 
par.  of  decerno  =  to  decree.) 

Scots  Law :  A  decree  or  sentence  of  a  court, 
sometimes  as  enforcing  payment  of  a  debt. 

"...  to  infer  decerniture  against  the  heritors."— 
Ifewbyth :  Suppl,  Dec.,  p.  517. 

*  de  9ern  ment,   *.     [Eng.  decern;  -ment.] 
Discernment,  judgment,  apprehension. 

"...  a  yet  more  refined  elective  discretion  or  at- 
cernment,  .  .  ."—Ooodwin :  Workt,  vol.  iii.,  \>.  488. 

*de-9erp',  v.t.  [Lat.  decerpo.]  To  crop,  to 
pluck  off. 

*di-cerpf,  a.  [Lat.  decerptus,  pa.  par.  of 
decerpo  =  to  crop  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  curpo 
=  to  pluck.] 

1.  Cropped,  taken  off,  torn  away. 

"...  mannes  soule,  being  decerpt  or  t  ikon  of  th« 
portion  <•(  diuiuite  called  mem,  .  .  "—Elytt :  <iot*r- 
novr,  bk.  iii.,  c.  S3. 

2.  Torn  or  rent  in  pieces,  distracted. 

"  O  howe  this  moste  noble  isle  of  the  worlde  wa» 
decerpt  and  rent  to  pieces."— Elyot :  Governom;  b.  i.  c.  t, 

*  di-^erpf -I-ble,   a.     [Eng.  decerpt;  -able.} 
That  may  be  cropped  or  plucked  off. 

*  de  9erp   tlon,  s.    [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
decerptio,  from  decerptus,  pa.  par.  of  decrrpo.] 

1.  The  act  of  cropping  or  plucking  off. 

2.  That  which  is  plucked  off;  a  piece,  a 
fragment. 

"...  our  souls  are  but  particles  and  decerptirmt  of 
our  parents,  .  .  ."— Olanmll :  Pre-exitteiice  qf  Soult, 
c.  3. 

*  de-cer-ta'-tlon,  *.     [Lat.  decertatio.]     A 
striving  or  contending ;  co.itention,  dispute. 

*de-9ease',  *.    [DECEASE,  «.] 

'  de  9088  ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  decessto, 
from  decessus,  pa.  par.  of  decedo  =  to  go  away.) 
A  going  away,  a  departure. 

*  detest,  v.i.    [DESIST.]    To  cease,  to  desist 
from. 

"de  9harm,  v.t.  [Fr.  decharmer.]  To  dis- 
enchant, to  remove  a  spell  or  charm. 

"...  be  was  suddenly  cured  by  decharming  the 
witchcraft." — Harvey :  On  Consumption. 

*  de-charmed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECHARM.] 

*  de-fharm'-I&g,  pr.   par.,   a.,    ft  s.    [DE- 
CHARM.] 

A,  <V  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Seo 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disenchanting  or 
removing  a  spell  or  charm ;  disenchantment. 


Ute.  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  Call,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    OB,  ce     e  ;  ey     a,     qu  =  lew* 
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dechausse  (pr.  da-sho  sa ,  a.    [Fr.] 
Her. :  The^ame  as  DISMEMBKRED  (q.v.). 

dSch'-en-ite,  s.  [Named  after  a  German 
geologist,  Von  Dechen.] 

Min.  :  A  red  or  yellow  greasy  mineral,  oc- 
curring massive,  botryoidal,  nodular,  stalac- 
titic,  and  at  times  slightly  columnar.  Hard- 
ness, 8 — 4  ;  sp.  gr.  5'6 — 5'8.  Compos.  :  Sesqui- 
oxide "of  vanadium,  16^1—49-27  ;  protoxide  of 
lead,  48-7—57-66  ;  protoxide  of  zinc,  0—21*41. 
Found  in  Germany.  [EUSYNCHITE.] 

*  di-chris'-ti-an-ize,  v.t.    [Pref.  de  =  away, 

from,  and  Eng."  christianize  (q.v.).]     To  turn 
or  pervert  from  Christianity  ;  to  heathenize. 

"  The  next  step  in  dechrittianiting  the  political  life 
of  nations."— Ditraeti :  Lothatr,  ch.  Univ. 

•de-chris'-tl-an-ized,  pa,,  par.  or  a.  [DE- 
CHRISTIANIZE.] 

*  de-chris'-tl-an-iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[DECHRISTIANIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  perverting  or  turn- 
ing from  Christianity. 

d$9'-I-a-tine,  s.    [DESSIATINE.] 

de-$id'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dectd(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  decided. 

"Our  controversies  about  things  indifferent  are 
decidable  by  these  principles."  —  Jonet :  Rome  Jfo 
Mother  Church  (1678),  §  1. 

decide',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  decider  ;  Ital.  decidere, 
from  Lat.  decide  =  to  decide  :  de  =  away,  and 
ccedo  —  to  cut.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  cut  off,  to  separate. 

"The  sea  too  near  dtcitletus  from  the  rest."—/'  if'er: 
Boln  State,  bk.  ii..  ch.  xx. 

2.  To  determine  a  question  or  dispute ;  to 
settle,  to  adjudge. 

"...  who  dare  question  anght  that  he  decidttl" 
Byron  :  Cortair,  L  8. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  give  a  decision  on  a  question  or  dis- 
pute ;  to  determine,  to  adjudge. 

"...  who  decide!  so  often,  and  who  examines  so 
seldom,  .  .  ."—Pope :  Bomer't  Odyttey  (Postscript). 

2.  To  make  up  one's  mind  on  a  point;  to 
come  to  a  decision. 

*  3.  To  be  determined  or  settled. 

*  At  last  I  thought,  Since  ye  are  thus  divided, 
I  print  it  will ;  and  so  the  case  decided." 

Banyan:  Apology. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
decide,  to  determine,  and  to  conclude  upon: 
"The  idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an  end  is 
common  to  the  signification  of  all  these  words ; 
but  decide  expresses  more  than  determine,  and 
determine  more  than  conclude.  Decide  and 
determine  are  both  employed  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  ourselves  or  others ;  conclude  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  that  respect  the  parties  only 
who  conclude.  As  it  respects  others,  to  decide 
is  an  act  of  greater  authority  than  to  determine : 
a  parent  decides  for  his  child  ;  a  subordinate 
person  may  determine  sometimes  for  those  who 
are  under  him  in  the  absence  of  his  superiors. 
In  all  cases,  to  decide  is  an  act  of  greater 
importance  than  to  determine.  The  nature 
and  character  of  a  thing  is  decided  upon  :  its 
limits  or  extent  are  determined  on.  A  judge 
decides  on  the  law  and  equity  of  the  case  ; 
the  jury  determine  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  person.  An  individual  decides  in  his 
own  mind  on  any  measure,  and  the  propriety 
of  adopting  it ;  he  determines  in  his  own  mind 
as  to  how,  when,  and  where  it  shall  be 
commenced.  To  determine  and  conclude  are 
equally  practical :  but  determine  seems  to  be 
more  peculiarly  the  act  of  an  individual ;  con- 
clude may  be  the  act  of  one  or  of  many.  We 
determine  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  will ;  we 
conclude  on  a  thing  by  inference  and  deduc- 
tion. Caprice  may  often  influence  in  deter- 
mining ;  but  nothing  is  concluded  on  without 
deliberation  and  judgment.  Many  things  may 
be  determined  on  which  are  either  never  put 
Into  execution,  or  remain  long  unexecuted ; 
but  that  which  is  concluded  on  is  mostly  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  action.  To  conclude  on 
is  properly  to  come  to  a  final  determination." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dS-^ld'-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DECIDE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 


B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  things  : 

(1)  Settled,  determined,  adjudged. 

(2)  Clear,  evident,  unambiguous  ;  that  can- 
not be  doubted  or  mistaken. 

"...  every  member  of  an  oppressed  church  Is  a 
man  who  has  a  very  decided  preference  for  that 
church."—  Macitulay  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xlii. 

(3)  Strong,  determined,  resolute. 

"...  compelled  the  Privy  Council  to  take  decided 
steps.'—  Macaulay  :  Hiit.  Sag.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Of  persons  :  Determined,  resolute,  unhesi- 
tating, unwavering. 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
decided,  determined,  and  resolute  :  "A  man 
who  is  decided  remains  in  no  doubt  :  he  who  is 
determined  is  uninfluenced  by  the  doubts  or 
questions  of  others  :  he  who  is  resolute  is 
uninfluenced  by  the  consequences  of  his 
actions.  A  decided  character  is  at  all  times 
essential  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  ...  a 
determined  character  is  essential  for  a  com- 
mander, or  any  one  who  has  to  exercise  autho- 
rity ;  a  resolute  character  is  essential  for  one 
who  is  engaged  in  dangerous  enterprises. 
Pericles  was  a  man  of  a  decided  temper  which 
was  well  fitted  to  direct  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment in  a  season  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
quietude ;  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  displayed 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  determined  character, 
when  he  put  to  death  his  victorious  son  for 
a  breach  of  military  discipline  ;  Brutus,  the 
murderer  of  Caesar,  was  a  man  of  resolute 
temper." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  decided 
and  decisive:  "Decided  marks  that  which  is 
actually  decided:  decisive  that  which  apper- 
tains to  decision.  Decided  is  employed  for 
persons  or  things  ;  decisive  only  for  things. 
A  person's  aversion  or  attachment  is  decided  ; 
a  sentence,  a  judgment,  or  a  victory  is  decisive. 
A  man  of  a  decided  character  always  adopts 
decisive  measures.  It  is  right  to  be  decidedly 
adverse  to  every  thing  which  is  immoral  :  we 
should  be  cautious  not  to  pronounce  decisively 
on  any  point  where  we  are  not  perfectly  clear 
and  well  grounded  in  our  opinion."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

de-cid'-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  decided  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  decided  manner  ;  clearly,  plainly,  unmis- 
takeably. 

"...  men  decidedly  superior  to  the  generality  of 
the  people."  —  Macaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  dc  9'.de   ment.    *  des   cide   ment,    s. 
[Eng.  decide  ;  -ment.]    A  decision,  a  deciding. 

"  Fie  Signior,  there  be  times,  and  terms  of  honour 
To  argue  these  things  in,  detcidementt  able 
To  speak  ye  noble  gentlemen,  .  .  ." 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Love'  i  Pilgrimage,  11  1. 

*de-5id'-ence,  s.  [Lat.  decidentia,  from 
deadens,  pr.  par.  of  decide  =  to  fall  down  :  de 
=  down,  away,  and  code  =  to  fall.]  The  act 
or  process  of  falling  off  or  away. 

"  Men,  observing  the  decidence  of  their  homes,  do  fall 
npon  the  conceit  that  it  annually  rotteth  away,  .  .  ." 
—  Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  U. 

de-$Id'-er,  s.    [Eng.  decid(e);  -tr.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  decides  questions  or  cases  ;  a 
judge. 

"...  proper  judge*  or  decider!  of  controversy."— 
Wattt. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  determines  a  con- 
test or  contention. 

IL  Sports  :  A  race  run  or  a  game  played 
to  decide  a  match,  when  in  the  former  race 
or  games  the  contestants  have  been  exactly 
equal. 

"...  Frisky  Matron  and  La  tour,  the  former  of 
whom  won  the  decider."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26, 
1881. 

de-cid'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DECIDE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As   subst.  :   The  act  of  determining  or 
settling  a  case,  question,  or  contention  ;  de- 
cision. 

*  de'-Cld'-Ing-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  deciding  ;  -ly.] 

Decisively,  decidedly. 

"...  so  decidingly  concludeth,"  Ac.—  Brotcne  :  Vulgar 
Jffmurt,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiii. 


s.     [Lat.  deciduus.] 
Physiol.  :    A    membrane    thrown    off    the 
uterus  after  parturition.    It  has  a  threefold 
division,   the  larger  forming  the  immediate 
lining  of  the   uterine    cavity,    being   called 


decidua  vera  (true  decidua),  the  second  decidua 
reflexa  (turned-back  decidua),  and  the  third 
really  a  special  development  of  part  of  the 
first — decidua  serotina  (late  decidua). 

de-cid'-U-ate,  a.     [Eng.  dtcidu(a) ;  -ate.] 

1.  An  epithet  applied  to  those  mammals 
which  part  with  a  decidua  after  parturition. 

2.  Being  deciduous,  falling  away  (said  of  a 
placenta).    Primates  (excepting  the  Lemurs), 
Cheiroptera,  Insectivora,  Rodentia,  and  most 
Edentates  have  a  deciduate  placenta. 

»  de-cid-u'-I-tjf,  ».  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
deciduitas,  from  deciduus.]  The  quality  of 
being  deciduous. 

de-cid'-U-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  deciduus,  from  decido 
=  to  fall  down.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  leaves,  £c.):  Falling,  not  permanent; 
an  epithet  applied    to   those   organs  which 
detach  themselves  after  fulfilling  their  func- 

•tions.  Most  of  the  trees  of  this  country  have 
deciduous  leaves.  Those  trees  which  are 
called  evergreen,  as  the  Pines  and  Evergreen 
Oak,  always  lose  a  certain  number  of  leaves 
at  intervals,  sufficient,  however,  being  left  to 
preserve  the  green  appearance. 

(2)  (Of  trees,  £c.) :  Having  deciduous  leaves, 
&c. 

"...  the  lighter  green  of  the  decidtiom  trees."— 
Danrtn:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  It, 
p.  31. 

2.  Zool. :  Applied  to  those  parts  which  have 
only  a  temporary  existence,  and  are  shed  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  animal,  as  the  hair, 
horns,  and  teeth  of  certain  animals. 

"...  deciduout  parts,  such  as  the  placenta  uterina. 
and  the  different  membranes  that  involve  the  fortus. 
—Boyle :  Work*,  voL  vt,  p.  7SS. 

T  Deciduous  Cypress:  A  tree,  Taxodium 
distichum. 

de-cid'-n-ous-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  deciduout, 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  deciduous. 

de  5!  gram,  de  -9!  gramme,  >-.  [Fr. 
decigramme.]  A  weight  of  one-tenth  of  a 
gramme  =  0-056438  drams.  [GRAMME.] 

de  -oil,  de  -9110,  5.    [Lat.  decent  =  ten.] 

Astron. :  An  aspect  or  position  of  two 
planets,  when  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  a  tenth  part  of  the  zodiac. 

de  9!  li  tre,  «.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure  of 
capacity,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  litre,  or 
0-176077  of  a  pint. 

de-cil  -ll-on,  s.    [Lat  decem  =  ten.] 

Math. :  In  American  notation,  a  thousand 
involved  to  the  eleventh  power,  a  unit  with 
thirty-three  ciphers  attached  ;  in  English  no- 
tation, a  million  involved  to  the  tenth  power, 
a  uuit  with  sixty  ciphers  attached. 

de-C&'-li-ontll,  a.  ft  *.     [Eng.  decMion ;  -th.] 

A.  -4s  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  decillion, 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  a  decillion  equal  parts  ; 
the  decillionth  part. 

de9'-i-ma,  s.     [Lat.  fern,  of  decimus  =  the 
tenth  ;  decem  =  ten.] 
Music :  A  tenth,  an  interval  of  a  tenth. 

(1)  Decima  plena  de  ton  is  :  A  major  tenth. 

(2)  Decima  non  plena  de  tonis:   A  minor 
tenth. 

(3)  Decima  quarto :  A  fourteenth,  or  octavo 
of  the  seventh. 

(4)  Decima  quinta:  A  fifteenth  or  double 
octave. 

(5)  Decima  tertia :  A  thirteenth,  or  octave  of 
the  sixth.    (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

de9  -1-mal,  a.  &s.    [Lat.  decimu*=the  tenth.] 

A.  --Is  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ten  ;  counted  or  pro- 
ceeding by  tens. 

"  .  .  .  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond  eighteen,  or.  at  most, 
fonr-and-twenty  decimal  progressions,  without  con- 
fusion."— Locke. 

*  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tithes. 

H  Math. :  [DECIMAL  ARITHMETIC.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

*  1.    Any  number  expressed  in  a  decimal 
notation,  on  a  scale  of  tens. 

2.  A  decimal  fraction  (q.v.). 


bo^;  poilt.  J6%1:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,   Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-dan. -tian  =  snan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhun.     -tious.  -clous,  -sious-shus.     -ble,  -  die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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decimal  arithmetic. 

Mathematics : 

1 1.  The  common  system  of  arithmetic,  in 
which  the  figures  represent  a  different  value, 
progressing  or  decreasing  by  tens  :  the  value, 
increasing  tenfold  for  each  place  nearer  to  the 
left  hand,  and  decreasing  teafold  for  each 
place  nearer  the  right  hand. 

2.  That  part  of  the  science  of  numerical  cal- 
culation which  treats  of  decimal  fractions. 

decimal  fraction. 

Math.  :  -A  fraction  whose  denominator  is 
10,  or  some  power  of  ten,  that  is  some 
multiple  of  10,  into  itself,  as  100,  1,000,  &c. 
Thus  fg  T*5  TJ^J  are  decimal  fractions,  but 
for  convenience  the  denominator  is  usually 
omitted,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  dot  or 
point  placed  on  the  left  hand  side  of  as  many 
figures  of  the  numerator  as  there  are  ciphers 
In  the  denominator  :  thus  the  fractions  given 
above  are  usually  written  '3,  "0  ">,  '007,  ciphers 
being  added  on  the  left  hand  side  where  the 
number  of  figures  in  the  numerator  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  ciphers  in  the  denominator. 

decimal  measure.  A  measure,  the 
unit  of  which  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts. 

decimal  notation. 

Math. :  The  system  of  numerical  calculation 
by  tens. 

".  .  .  it  is  a  species  of  order  extremely  obvious  to  all 
who  use  the  decimal  notation."  —  Burke :  Atiridg.  of 
Eng.  History,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

decimal  system.  A  system  of  weights 
and  measures  in  which  the  values  of  the 
several  weights,  <fcc.,  proceed  by  multiples  of 
ten.  [METRIC  SYSTEM.]  (See  41  &  42  Viet., 
c.  49,  sec.  21.) 

t  d&g'-i-inal-Isin,  *.  [Eng.  decimal;  -ism.] 
The  principle  of  a  decimal  system  of  currency, 
weights,  measures,  &c. 

tdSg'-I-mal-Iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  decimalize); 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  decimalizing  the 
currency,  weights,  measures,  &c.,  of  acountry. 

t  deg'-I-mal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  decimal;  -ize.] 
To  reduce  or  adapt  to  the  decimal  system. 

de9'-i-mal  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  decimal ;  -Iy.]  By 
means  of  tens  ;  according  to  the  decimal  nota- 
tion. 

deg'-I-mate,  v.t.  [Lat.  decimatus,  pa.  par.  of 
decimo,  from  decimus  =  tenth  ;  decem  =  ten.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

*  2.  To  take  the  tenth  part  or  tithe  of. 

IL  Fig. :  To  destroy  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of. 

"The  Egyptians  fought  with  determined  bravery, 
replying  to  the  hot  fire  poured  into  their  fo^s  from 
our  heavy  guns  until  they  must  have  been  quite  deci- 
mated." —  Detpateh  from  Sir  F.  B.  Seymour,  July  14, 
1882. 

B.  Mil.  Law,  <£c. :   To  select  every  tenth 
man  for  punishment  by  death  in  case  of  a 
general  mutiny  or  other  outbreak. 

"  To  decimate  the  guilty  would  have  been  to  commit 
a  frightful  massacre  —Macaulag  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

Ae'g'-I-inat-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECIMATE.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Having  lost  the  great  propor- 
tion of  one's  property. 

"...  a*  poor  as  a  decimated  cavalier,  .  .  ."—Dry- 
Otn:  Wild  Gallant,  U.  i 

dSg'-I-mat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&$.  [DECIMATE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t/t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  selecting  by  lot 
every  tenth  man  for  punishment ;  decimation. 

2.  A  taking  of  the  tenth  part  or  tithe  ;  deci- 
mation. 

dSg-I-ma'-tlon,     *  deg  -  i-ma'-gl-oun,  s. 
[Fr.  decimation;  Ital.  decimazione;  Lat.  deci- 
•     motto,  from  decimatus.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language  I 
L  Literally: 
1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

*  2.  The  taking  of  the  tithe  or  tenth  part,  a 
tithing. 


•'  fmprimii.  the  first  means  or  course  intended  to  in- 
crease your  Majesty's  revenues  or  profits  withal,  U  of 
greatest  consequence,  and  I  call  it  a  decimation,  .  .  .' 
—State  Trial! :  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  *c.  (an.  1630). 

IL  Fig. :  A  destruction  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  persons ;  a  severe  loss  of  life. 

B.  Mil.  Law,  etc.  :  The  act  or  system  of 
selecting  by  lot  every  tenth  man  for  punish- 
ment by  death. 

"By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death." 

Khakesp.  :  Timon  if  Alhent,  v.  4. 

*  de'g'-I-mat-or,  s.      [Eng.  decimate) ;  -or.] 
One  who  decimates. 

"...  armies,  committees,  sequestra  tors,  triers,  and 
decimators."— South :  Serm.,  vol.  5,  ser.  1. 

*  deg-I-mes'-tri-al,  a.     [Lat.  decem  =  ten, 
and  -mestris,  combining  form  of  mensis  =  a 
month.]    Consisting  of  ten  months. 

"...  the  dfdmestrial  year  of  Romulus."— Lewis  : 
Antrim.  Ancients,  ch.  L,  §  3. 

deg'-X-me-tre,  s.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  metre, 
or  3-93710  inches.  • 

deg-I-mo-sex'-to,  s.    [Lat.  =  sixteenth.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  [II.]. 

2.  Fig. :  A  very  small  compass. 

"  Proceed,  my  little  wit 
In  decimo-iexto."         Matsinger :  Unnat.  Combat,  1.  J. 

II.  Print,  it  Bookbinding  :  A  name  given  to 
the  size  of  a  book,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of 
the  size  of  one  fold  of  a  sheet  folded  so  as  to 
make  sixteen  leaves.  It  is  generally  written 
16mo. 

de'-gine,  s.  [Lat.  «fec(em)=rten,  'and  Eng.  suff. 
-ine  (Chem.)."} 

Chem. :  A  hydrocarbon,  CioHig,  formed  along 
with  Decene  by  heating  turpentine  oil  for  some 
hours  with  20  parts  of  hydriodic  acid.  It  boils 
at  170°  to  175°.  Heated  to  280°  with  hydriodic 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  Decane,  CjoH^,  with 
evolution  of  a  gaseous  mixture  of  57  parts  of 
hydrogen  and  43  parts  of  propane,  CsHg. 

*de'-gin-er,  de-gen'-ni-er,  do  zm  cr, 

s.  [Lat.  decem  =  ten.]  A  tithing  man.  He  had 
the  oversight  of  ten  households  mutually 
bound  by  frankpledge  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace. 

"The  tithing  man  or  deciner."—  Ward:  Bermoni. 
p.  128. 

de-gi'-pher,  v.t.     [Fr.  dechi/rer.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  explain  or  make  clear  any  secret  cha- 
racters or  cipher  ;  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
any  secret  writing. 

"  They  deciphered  Latin  inscriptions  " — Afacaulay  : 
ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  read  or  explain  bad  or  indistinct  writ- 
ing. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  discover,  to  explore,  to  Investigate. 

"  The  better  deciphering  of  the  Riuer  of  Plate,  .  .  ." 
—Hnckluyt:  Voyaget,  vol.  iii.,  p.  763. 

2.  To  explain,  to  make  clear,  to  unfold,  to 
unravel,  to  interpret. 

" .  .  .  the  spirit  of  God  has  vouchsafed  to  decipher 
It."— South :  Serm.,  vol.  ii.,  Serm.  2. 

3.  To  discover,  to  detect,  to  find  out. 

"  That  you  are  both  deciphered,  that's  the  news." 
Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  write  or  set  down  in  characters  ;  to 
set  forth,  to  declare. 

"Then  were  laws  of  necessity  invented,  that  so 
every  particular  subject  might  find  his  principal  plea- 
sure deciphered  unto  him,  in  the  tables  of  his  laws."— 
Locke. 

* de-gi'-pher,  * de-gy'-pher,  s.  [DECIPHER, 
v.]  An  explanation  or  key  to  a  cipher. 

"Baker  brought  me  a  decipher."— State  Trial*  (anno 
1671),  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

\  de-gi'-pher-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  decipher;  -able.] 
Able  or  possible  to  be  deciphered  ;  that  may 
or  can  be  deciphered. 

"...  nothing  but  the  Name  was  decipherable."— 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartut,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

de'-ci'-phered,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DECIPHER, 

v.] 

dS-gi'-pher-er,   *  dS-gy'-pher-ir,  «. 

[Eng.  decipher ;  -er.  ]  One  who  mads  or  ex- 
plains anything  written  in  cipher  or  secret 
characters. 

".  .  .  delude  and  forestall  all  the  cunning  of  the 
decipherer,  .  .  ."—Bacon  :  On  Learning,  bk  vl.,  ch.  L 


-pher-Ing,  *  dS-gy'-pher-Ing,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DECIPHER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  science  of  reading 
or  explaining  anything  written  in  cipher  or 
secret  characters  ;  decipherment. 

"The  knowledge  of  cyphering  hath  drawne  on  with 
it  a  knowledge  relative  unto  it,  which  is  the  know- 
ledge of  decyphering."  —  Bacon  :  On  Learning,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  L 

de-gi'-pher-ment,  s.  [Eng.  decipher  ;  -ment.  ] 
The  act  or  science  of  deciphering  secret  or 
obscure  writing. 

"  The  Herculaneum  papyri,  when  the  practicability 
of  their  decipherment  was  suggested,  were  confidently 
regarded  as  a  wholesale  repertory  of  the  lost  literature 
of  the  ancients."—  Edinburgh  Review.  No.  236,  p.  319. 
October,  1868. 

de-glp'-I-a,  s.    [Lat.  decipio  =  to  deceive.] 

Chem.  :  The  oxide  of  decipium.  formula 
doubtful  ;  either  DpO  or 


de-glp'-I-um,  s.    [DECIPIA.] 

Chem.  :  Symbol  Dp,  atomic  weight  106,  If 
the  oxide  is  DpO.  Found  in  the  samarskite 
of  North  Carolina,  and  said  to  be  intermediate 
in  character  between  the  metals  of  the  cerium 
and  yttrium  groups.  Its  salts  are  colourless. 
The  acetate  crystallizes  easily.  The  double 
sulphate  of  decipium  and  potassium  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  sulphate,  but  easily  soluble  in 
water.  Decipium  nitrate  gives  in  direct  solar 
light  an  absorption  spectrum  containing  at 
least  three  bands  in  the  blue  and  indigo. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.  ;  Yttrium  Metals,  vol. 
viii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  2,156.) 

*  de-gise',  v.t.    [Lat.  decisus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
cide. J    To  decide,  to  settle,  to  determine. 

"  No  man  more  profoundly  discusseth  or  more  fynely 
deciteth  the  vse  of  ceremonies."—  Vdal  :  Preface  to 
Matthew. 

de-gi'-sion,  s.    [Lat.    decisio,    from   decide.] 
[DECIDE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

*  1.  The  act  of  cutting  off  or  separating. 

"Not  by  derivation  or  decision,  but  by  a  total  and 
plenary  communication."—  Pearson  :  On  Creed,  art  ii. 

*  2.  A  piece  cut  on",  a  fragment. 

"And  especially  from  rocks  and  stones  along  the 
sea,  continually  washed  and  dashed  with  waves,  there 
be  decisions."—  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  827. 

3.  The   act   of   deciding,    determining,   or 
settling   any  point,  question,   difference,  or 
contest. 

".  .  .  no  measure  of  legislation,  no  decision  of  war  or 
peace,  .  .  .  could  take  place  without  the  consent  ol 
the  Senate  and  people.  —Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xi.,  §  40. 

4.  The  judgment  given  in  any  case. 

5.  The  determination  of  an  event. 

"  And  claims  for  ever,  as  his  royal  right, 
The  event  and  sure  decision  of  the  fight." 

Cinoper  :  Expostulation,  86*. 

II.  Fig.  :  The  quality  of  being  decided  ;  a 
decided,  resolute,  or  determined  character; 
resolution,  firmness. 

B.  Law  : 

1.  Gen.  :  The  judgment  given  in  a  court  of 
law. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Session. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deci- 
sion, judgment,  and  sentence:  "...  decision 
conveys  none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which  are 
expressed  by  judgment  and  sentence  :  a  decision 
has  no  respect  to  the  agent  ;  it  may  be  said 
of  one  or  many  ;  it  may  be  the  decision  of  the 
court,  of  the  nation,  of  the  public,  of  a  par- 
ticular body  of  men,  or  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual :  but  a  judgment  is  given  in  a  public 
court,  or  among  private  individuals  :  a  sentence 
is  passed  in  a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of 
the  public.  A  decision  specifies  none  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  action  ;  it  may  be  a 
legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision;  it  may  be  a 
decision  according  to  one's  caprice,  or  aftei 
mature  deliberation  :  a  judgment  is  always 
passed  either  in  a  court  of  law,  and  conse- 
quently by  virtue  of  authority  ;  or  it  is  passed 
by  an  individual  by  the  authority  of  his  own 
judgment  :  a  sentence  is  always  passed  by  the 
authority  of  law,  or  the  will  of  the  public." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dc  -91'  sivc,  a.     [Fr.  decisif,  from  Lat.  decisvt, 
from  decide  =  to  decide  (q.v.).] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pS 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  quite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so.co-o.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


decisively— declaiming 
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I.  Of  persons:    Characterized   by  decision, 
firmness,  or  resolution  ;  decided. 

II.  Of  things : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  attribute  of  decid- 
ing or  dbterniiniug  a  question,  difference,  or 
event ;  conclusive,  final. 

".  .  .  the  decisive  hour  was  at  hand."— ilacaulay  : 
Bitt.  Bng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Final,  irrevocable,  unalterable. 

".  .  .  the  soul  immediately  after  its  departure,  re- 
ceives a  decitive  irrevocable  doom,  .  ."—Satet :  Ser. ; 
Prm.  1.  W. 

3.  Characterized  by  decision,  firmness,  or 
resolution. 

*  H  Decisive  oath : 

Civil  Law :  When  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit 
was  unable  to  prove  his  allegation  against  the 
other,  he  challenged  his  adversary  to  swear 
that  it  was  not  so.  If  guilty  he  was  placed  in 
this  dilemma,  that  he  must  either  confess  his 
crime  or  on  the  other  hand  perjure  himself. 
(Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  Hi,  ch.  22.) 

de-9l'-slve-l&  adv.    [Eng.  decisive  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  decisive  manner;  so  as  to  decide 
any  point,  question,  or  difference. 

"Not  pointing  very  decisively  anywhither." — Car- 
lylt:  Lett.  4t  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  107. 

2.  With  decision,  firmness,  or  resolution. 

de-<ji  -sive-ness,  s.    [Eng.  decisive;  -ness.] 

L  The  quality  of  being  decisive,  final,  or 
conclusive. 

2.  Decision,  firmness,  or  resolution  of  cha- 
racter. 

de-9i'-so,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Determined,  decided,  with  decision. 

*  dS-Cl'-Sor-^,  a.    [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
decisorius,  from  decisus.]    Having  the  quality 
or  power  of  deciding  ;  decisive. 

deck,    *  deckc,  v.t.     [O.  Dut.   decken ;  Dut. 
dekken,  cogn.  with  Dan.  dcekke;  Sw.  tackn ; 
Ger.  decken  ;  Lat.  tego,   all  =  to  cover.     Cf. 
A.S.  theccan  —  to  thatch.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  cover,  to  overspread. 

"  Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers.'' 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  189, 180. 

*  2.  To  clothe,  to  dress,  to  array. 

"  He  shall  decke  me  like  a  brydegrome,  .  .  ."—Bible 
(1551):  Etaye.  Ixi. 

3.  To  adorn,  to  beautify,  to  embellish,  to 
•et  off. 

".  .  .  or  diamond  drop* 
That  sparkling  deck'd  the  morning  grass." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  vL 

*4.  To  equip,  to  furnish  out. 

"  He  decked  and  vitailed  dyuera  shipper  of  warre 
.  .  .'—Hall :  Henry  rill.,  an.  25. 

IL  Shipbuilding :  To  furnish  with  a  deck. 

deck  (1),  s.  k  a.    [DECK,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Shipbuilding :  A  floor  in  a  ship  above  the 
bottom  of  the  hold.  Boats  have  no  permanent 
decks,  but  are  sometimes  temporarily  covered 
with  a  preventer-deck.  (Knight.) 

"  ./Eneas  from  his  lofty  derk  holds  forth 

The  peaceful  olive  branch.  ..." 
Coteper :  Trantlatiom  from  Virgil;  *£neid,  bk.  Till. 

H  Decks  may  run  from  stem  to  stern,  or  be 
but  partial.  Some  fishing-craft  have  a  partial 
deck,  forming  a  cuddy.  Vessels  are  classed, 
for  some  purposes,  by  the  number  of  their 

*  decks ;    as,  single-decA-ed,    two-decked,  three- 
decked.      In   three-decked    ships   the   decks 
above  the  water-line  are  known  as  the  upper 
or  spar,  main,  middle,  gun  or  lower-deck.    In 
two-decked  ships,  the  upper  or  spar,  main, 
and  gun-deck.      In  frigates   and  merchant- 
vessels,  the  upper  and  main  decks.    The  deck 
next  below  the  water-line  is  the  orlop-deck  in 
two-  or  three-deckers,   but  is  known  as  the 
lower  deck  in  vessels  of  the  lower  grades.   The 
after  part  of  the  orlop-deck  is  the  cock-pit. 
A  passage  round  the  orlop-deck,  to  get  at  the 
ship's  side  for  repairs  during  action,  is  called 
the  wing-passage.      On   this   deck   are   the 
cabins  and  berths  of  officers  and  men.     A 
complete  deck  over  the  main-deck  is  the  spar 
or  flush-deck.    The  forecastle  is  the  foremost 
part,  and  the  quarter-deck  the  aftermost  part, 
of  the  spar-deck  ;  the  waist  is  the  space  amid- 
ships.   A  small  deck  at  the  after  end  is  the 
poop  or  round-house,  and  usually  extends  to 
the  mizzen.    Above  it  is  the  poop-deck.    A 
similar  deck  at  the  forward  end  is  called  the 
topgallant-forecastle.    A  transverse  deck  ex- 


tending across  the  middle  of  the  vessel  is 
called  a  hurricane  -  deck,  bridge  -  deck,  or 
bridge.  It  is  common  in  steam  -  vessels, 
covering  the  spacS  below  the  paddle-boxes. 
Detached  buildings  on  a  deck  are  deck-houses. 
The  openings  in  a  deck  are  ladder-ways  or 
hatchways.  'Tween-decks  is  the  space  below  the 
spar-deck.  The  former  is  covered  by  a  hood  or 
covering  called  a  companion.  The  coverings 
of  a  hatchway  are  hatches.  The  raised  ledges 
around  the  hatchway  are  coamings  in  the  fore 
and  aft  direction  ;  head-ledges  in  the  parts 
athwartships.  Glasses  inserted  in  holen  made 
in  a  deck  are  dRlled  deck-lights,  and  serve  to 
light  cabins  below.  (Knight.) 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  deck  ;  as,  decfc-light, 
decfc-pump,  &c. 

2.  Carried  on  the  deck  ;  as,  decfc-cargo,  deck- 
passenger,  &c. 

H  To  clear  the  decks :  To  prepare  for  action. 

deck-beam,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  A  strong  beam  running  across 
a  ship,  -to  support  the  deck  and  keep  the  sides 
at  their  proper  distance. 

deck-bridge,  s. 

1.  Rail.  Eng. :  One  in  which  the  track  occu- 
pies the  upper  stringer,  as  distinguished  from 
one  in  which  the  track,  whether  for  cars  or 
carriages,  rests  on  the  lower  stringer  and  forms 
a  through  bridge. 

2.  Naut. :  A  platform  connecting  the  paddle- 
boxes  of  a  paddle  steamer,  or  above  and  across 
the  deck  amidships  of  a  screw. 

deck-cargo,  s. 

Naut. :  That  portion  of  the  cargo  which  is 
carried  on  the  deck. 

deck-feed  pump,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  hand-pump  used  for  washing 
decks,  feeding  the  boiler,  &c. 

deck-hook,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  A  thwartship-frame  crossing 
the  apron  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  to 
strengthen  the  bow  and  support  the  forward 
end  of  the  deck.  [STEM.] 

deck-light,  s.  A  bull's-eye  or  thick  glass 
window  let  into  am  upper  deck  to  light  a  cabin 
or  state  room.  Side-lights  are  made  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  light  the  state-rooms 
through  windows  in  the  side  of  the  vessel 
(Knight.) 

deck-load,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  DECK-CARGO  (q.v.). 

deck-nail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  diamond-shaped  spike  for  nailing 
down  the  deck-planks. 

deck-passage,  s.  A  passage  or  voyage 
as  a  deck-passenger. 

deck-passenger,  s.  A  passenger  who 
pays  for  accommodation  on  deck,  and  is  not 
entitled  to  a  sleeping-berth.  Such  passengers 
are  only  carried  on  short  trips. 

deck-pipe,  s. 

Naut. :  An  iron  pipe  through  which  a  chain 
cable  is  paid  into  the  locker. 

deck-plate,  s. 

Steam-engine:  A  plate  around  the  chimney 
of  a  marine-engine  furnace,  to  keep  it  from 
contact  with  the  wood  of  the  deck. 

deck-pump,  s. 

Naut. :  [DECK-FEED  PDMP]. 

deck-sheet,  s. 

Navt. :  The  sheet  of  a  studding-sail  leading 
directly  to  the  deck,  by  which  it  is  steadied 
until  set. 

deck-stopper,  s. 

Naut. :  A  cable-stopper  on  deck,  to  secure 
the  cable  forward  of  the  windlass  while  it  is 
being  overhauled  ;  or  one  abaft  the  bitts  to 
keep  more  cable  from  running  out. 

deck-transom,  s. 

Shijibuild.  :  A  horizontal  timber  under  a 
ship's  counter.  (Knight.) 

*  deck  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
1.  A  pack  of  cards. 


. 
The  king  was  slily  flnger'd  from  the  deck." 

Snaketp. :  3  Bcnry  VI.,  r.  L 

2.  A  heap,  a  pile,  as  of  papers. 

"  And.  for  a  song  I  have 
A  paper-blurrer  who  on  all  occasions. 
For  all  times,  and  all  seasons,  tiath  such  triiikeU 
Beady  In  the  deck."     Matiinger :  Guardian.  11L I 

decked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECK,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :   Covered,  dressed,  adorned 
set  out. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Shipbuild. :  Furnished  with  a  deck. 

".  .  .  busses  or  decked  vessels  from  twenty  to  eighty 
tons  burden,  .  .  ."—Smith:  Wealth  of  Nation!,  bk. 
xiv.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  bird  when 
the  feathers   are    trimmed  or  edged  with  a 
small  line  of  another  colour. 

deck'-el,  s.  [Ger.  deckel  =  a  cover,  a  lid.] 
Paper-making :  A  curb  which,  'ty  confining 
the  pulp,  determines  the  width  of  the  sheet  or 
roll  of  paper.  In  hand-machines  it  is  a  loose 
rectangular  frame  of  wood.  In  machine  work 
it  is  continuous  ;  usually  of  linen  and  caout- 
chouc along  the  two  margins  of  the  apron. 
The  uncut  edge  is  known  as  the  deckel  edge. 
(Knight.) 

deckel-edge,  ».    [DECKEL.] 

deck  -er,  s.    [Eng.  deck ,-  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   One  who  decks,  covers,  or 
adorns  anything. 

2.  Shipbuild. :    A  vessel  furnished  with  a 
deck  or  decks.    (Only  used  in  composition ; 
as,  a  two-decfcer,  three-decfcer,  Ac.) 

deck -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DECK,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  dressing,  adorning,  or  setting 
out. 

"  Such  glorious  decking!  of  the  temple." 

HomUiet,  B.  ii.  ;  Against  Idolatry. 

2.  An  ornament. 

"...  ornaments  apt  for  her, 
And  deckingt  to  her  delicacy." 

Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  Lone't  PUgrimagr,  lit  t 

IL  Shipbuild. :     The  act   of  furnishing  a 
ship  with  decks. 

dec  kle,  s.      [DECKEL.] 

Mach. :  An  endless  band,  used  in  machinery 
to  communicate  motion.    (Rossiter.) 

de-claim',  *  de-clame,  v.i.  [Fr.  declamer; 
Sp.  &  Port,  declamar ;  Lat  declamo  =  to  cry 
out :  de,  intens.,  and  clamo=to  cry,  to  shout.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  harangue,  to  speak  a  set  oration  in 
public. 

"  It  is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  declaim 
on  both  sides  of  an  argument"— Swift. 

2.  To  inveigh. 

"  The  orators  of  the  opposition  declaimed  against 
him  with  great  animation  and  n  i|i  lilj  "  Ifm  iiiifgj  I 
Uiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  To  speak  or  write  pompously. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  utter  loudly  in  public ;  to  utter  rhe- 
torically. 

"  Right  as  they  aedamede  this  inatere." 

Chaucer  ;  Troilui,  ii.  1.M7. 

*  2.  To  support  by  declaiming. 
"  Whosoever  strives  to  beget,  or  foment  in  his  heart. 


*  3.  To  cry  down. 

"This   banquet  then  is  .  .  .  declaimed,  spoken  of 
and  forbidden."— Adairu :   Work*,  L  175.    (Ba»i«.l 

t  dS-claim'-ant,  s.     [Fr.  dedamant,  pr.  par. 
of  declamer.]  '  A  declaimer  (q.v.). 

de-Claim '-er,  ».     [Eng.  declaim  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  declaims  or  harangues. 

".  .  .  these  dtdamm  contradicted  tliemsel vea.  "— 
tlacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  One  who  inveighs  or  protests. 

"  Tour  salamander  is  a  perpetual  declaimer  agaiurt 
Jealousy.  "—A  dduon. 

3.  A  claniourer,  a  noisy  speaker. 

de-claim '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DECLAIM.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  L 
-cian.     tian    shan.      tion,  -sion-  shun ;  -(ion,    gion   -  zhun.     cious,    tious,    sious  =  alms,     ble,  -die,  <tc.  -  bti,  del. 
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daolamando— declared 


C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  haranguing  or  speaking  rhe- 
torically in  public. 

2.  A  harangue,  a  speech. 

"Using  not  the  sharp  two-edged  sword  of  God's 
Word,  but  the  blunt  (oils  of  human  fallacies  and  tie- 
claiming!.'—  Bp.  Taylor:  Artif.  Uandtom.,  p.  96. 

de  cla  man   do,  adv.    [Ital.] 
Music  :  In  a  declamatory  style. 

dec-la-ma  tlon,  s.    [Lat.  declamatio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  declaiming  or  speaking  rhe- 
torically in  public  ;   the  delivery  of  a  speech 
or  harangue  in  public. 

"  Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prize, 

If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  his  eyes." 
Byron  :  Thoughtt  Suggested,  by  a  College  Examination. 

2.  A  speech  or  harangue  made  in  public, 
•nd  addressed  to  the  passions  ;  a  set  oration. 

"At  length  these  declamation!  became  too  ridicu- 
lous to  be  repeated."—  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

3.  Showy,  pompous  oratory  ;  empty,  bom- 
bastic speaking. 

IX  Music  :  The  proper  rhetorical  rendering 
of  words  set  to  music.  (Stainer  A  Barrett.) 
[RECITATIVE.] 

t  dec  la  ma  tor,    *  dec  la-ma  tour,   *. 
[Lat.]    A  declaimer. 

"  Who  could.  I  say,  hear  thii  generous  drclamator, 
without  being  fired  at  his  noble  zeal?"— 


dS-clam'-a-tor-y,  a.    [Lat.  declamatorius.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  declamation  ;  treated 
or  spoken  rhetorically. 

"...  a  declamatory  theme  amongst  the  religious 
men  of  that  age."—  Wott<m. 

2.  Appealing  to  the  passions  ;  noisy,  bom- 
bastic. 

".  .  .  thought  low,  or  vainly  declamatory  ,  to  exhort 
onr  youth  from  the  follies  of  dress,  and  of  every  other 
superfluity."—  Qoldimith  :  The  Bee,  No.  5. 

tdg-clar-a  Die,  a.    [Eng.  declare);  -able.} 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  shown  or  proved. 

"  What  slender  opinions  the  ancients  held  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  star  is  declarable  from  their  compute." 
—  Brmme  :  Vulgar  Krroun,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xtii. 

2.  That  may  be  declared  or  expressed. 

".  .  .  the  divine  is  inexpressible,  but  the  human 
declarable."—  Cudtcorth  :  Intel.  Syttem,  p.  23. 

•de-clar'-ant,  a.    <fc  s.     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of 
declarer.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Declaring,  showing,  proving. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  declares,  shows,  or 
proves. 

dec  la  ra  tion,  '  dec  la  ra  ci  on, 
*  dec-la-ra-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr.  declaration; 
8p.  declaracion  ;  Port,  declaracao  ;  Lat.  de- 
daratio,  from  ileclaro  =  to  make  clear;  de, 
intens.,  and  clfirus  =  clear.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  explaining  or  making  clear  ; 
an  explanation,  an  interpretation. 

"He  shal  rtiscriue  to  hym  a  declnracioun  of  this 
l»we."—  Trevita,  i.  2<3. 

2.  The  act  of  declaring,   making   known, 
affirming,   publishing,   or  avowing;  an  open 
assertion,  avowal,  or  affirmation. 


3.  That  which  is  declared,  affirmed,  or 
•vowed. 

"Hear  diligently  my  speech,  and  my  declaration 
with  your  ears."— Job  xiii.  17. 

IL  Technically: 
L  Law : 

(1)  England: 

(a)  That  part  of  the  process  or  pleadings  in 
which  a  statement  of  the  plaintiffs  complaint 
against  the  defendant  is  set  forth,  with  the 
additional  circumstances  of  time  and  place, 
when  and  where  the  injury  wag  committed, 
where  these  are  requisite. 

"When  the  plaintiff  has  skited  his  case  In  the  de- 
claration, it  is  incumbent  on  the  defendant  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  make  his  defence  by  putting  In  a 
plea."—  mackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xl. 

(6)  A  simple  affirmation  allowed  in  certain 
cases  to  be  taken  instead  of  an  oath  or  solemn 
affirmation. 

(2)  Scots  IMW  :  The  statement  made  by  a 
prisoner  on  being  arrested  on  suspicion  of  a 
crime,  which  is  taken  down  in  writing. 

2.  Kcclet. :  A  solemn  form  to  which  the 
English  Church  requires  subscription  from 
all  who  seek  admission  to  her  ministry. 

\  (1)  Declaration  of  Independence  : 


Amer.  Hist  :  The  Declaration  adopted  by  the 
Continental  Congress  on  July  4, 1776,  in  which 
the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  rights  of  the  American  Colonies  are 
recited,  and  the  claim  made  "that  these  united 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independe'it  states,  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  State 
of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved."  This  document,  written  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  fe  viewed  by  the  American  people  aa 
the  most  precious  treasure  they  possess 

H  (2)  Declaration  of  Rights  • 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  declaration  drawn  up  by 
Parliament,  and  presented  to  William  III. 
and  Mary  on  their  acceptance  of  the  Crown 
of  England,  1689.  In  it  Parliament  claimed  as 
the  right  of  Englishmen  to  keep  arms  for 
their  own  defence ;  that  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free ; 
that  no  excessive  fines  or  other  punishments 
should  be  inflicted  ;  that  money  should  not 
be  raised  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  •, 
that  a  standing  army  must  not  be  raised  or 
kept  up  in  times  of  peace  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  &c.  These  articles  were  after- 
wards embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Bights.  [BILL, 
B.  II.] 

"  The  Declaration  of  Rights  was  therefore  turned 
Into  a  Bill  of  Rights."— Macaulay :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(3)  Declaration  of  War : 

Polit. :  A  public  proclamation  by  the  State 
in  which  it  declares  itself  to  be  at  war  with 
another  Power. 

dS-Clar'-a-tlVe,  a.    [Fr.  declaratif.] 

1.  Explanatory,  making  plain  or  clear. 

"This  is  a  declarative  law.  and  such  are  not  to  be 
taken  by  way  of  consequence,  equity,  or  construction, 
but  by  the  letter  only  .  .  ."— Baker :  Chat.  1.  (an.  1641). 

2.  Making  declaration ;  assertive,  declara- 
tory. 

"  Notwithstanding  y«  aonne  is  the  cause  declarative 
wherby  we  know  that  the  other  is  a  father."— TyndaU  : 
Worket,  p.  67. 

*de'-clar'-a-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  declara- 
tive ;  -ly.]  By  way  of  declaration  or  assertion. 

"  '  The  priest  shall  expiate  it,'  that  is  declaratively, 
.  .  ."—Batei :  Harmony  of  Divine  Attribute,  ch,  xilt 

dS-clar'-a-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

Scots  Law :  [ACTION  OP  DECLARATOR]. 

".  .  .  an  action  of  general  declarator  of  non-entry." 
—Erikine :  /nit.,  B.  ll,  tit  5,  i  SO. 
IT  (1)  Action  of  declarator : 
Scots  Law :    A  form  of   procedure  in  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,   by  which   an 
action  is  raised  to  have  it  judicially  declared 
that  a  certain  right,  or  a  certain  character, 
exists  in  a  particular  person  or  persons. 

(2)  Declarator  of  Property : 

Scots  Law :  A  statement  set  forth  of  one's 
title  to  land  of  which  he  seeks  to  be  declared 
the  sole  proprietor. 

(3)  Declarator  of  Trust : 

Scots  Law  :  A  statement  set  forth  that  cer- 
tain money  which  a  person  is  using  for  his 
own  benefit  is  not  his  property,  b..t  belongs  to 
a  trust. 

*  de-Clar'-a-tor-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  declara- 
tory; -ly.]  By  way  of  declaration  or  asser- 
tion. 

".  .  .  both  declaratorily  confirmed  the  same."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

de-clar'-a-tor-jf',  a.  A  s.    [Fr.  declaratoire.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Declarative,  expressive,  afflr- 
matory,  affirmative. 

".   .   .   whether  the  bill   should  or  should  not  be 
declarator]/."— Macaulay :  flint.  Kni/.,  ch.  xv. 
U  Followed    by   of  before    that   which    is 
declared  or  affirmed. 

".  .  .  merely  declarators/  of  the  law  as  It  stood. .  .  ." 
—  Macaulay:  I'M.  Kng.,  ch.  xiit. 

*  B.  As  svbst. :  An  explanatory  declaration. 

"  .  .  looking  certainly  for  none  <  th.-r  thing  but  a 
summary  coimltiou  in  the  cuses  of  controversy,  with  a 
small  decla  morn  to  have  followed.'—  U!Me  Trial! : 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  (an.  1571). 

U  Declaratory  part  of  an  Act : 

Law :  A  pnit  of  an  Act  which  clearly  defines 
rights  to  be  observed  and  wrongs  to  be  avoided. 
(WTiartnn.) 

declaratory  act,  s. 

Polit.  :  An  act  intended  to  explain  or  declare 
more  clearly  the  meaning  of  a  previous  act. 

declaratory  action,  «. 

Scots  IMW:  [ACTION  OF  DECLARATOR.] 


de-Clare',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  declarer  ;  Sp.  &  Port 
declarar ;  ItaL  dichiarare;  Lat.  devlaro,  from 
de,  intens.,  cla.ro  =  to  make  clear,  clarus  = 
clear.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*l.  To  make  clear  or  plain  ;  to  explain,  to 
expound. 


*  2.  To  make  known  or  evident ;  to  describe, 
to  unfold. 

"  To  declare  this  a  little  we  must  assume  that  the 
surfaces  of  such  bodies  are  exactly  smooth."— Boyle. 

3.  To  tell  or  speak  out  publicly  or  openly. 


4.  To  publish,  to  spread  abroad,  to  exhibit. 


5.  To  proclaim  ;  to  appoint  by  proclamation. 

"...  declaring  her  Queen  of  Prance."—  Macaulay  : 
Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

6.  To  manifest,  to  show,  to  proclaim. 


7.  To  assert,  to  affirm,  to  avow. 
*  8.  To  clear,  to  exculpate. 

"  Wheche  must  be  answerd  the  causes  why,  and  w« 
declared."— Patton  Lettert,  1.  60S. 

IL  Customs:  To  make  a  declaration  or  state- 
ment of,  as  goods  upon  which  duties  are 
payable  at  the  custom-house. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  avow,  to  throw  off  reserve 
or  disguise,  and  state  openly  one's  opinion,  or 
the  side  one  will  take. 

"  We  are  a  considerable  body,  who.  upon  a  proper 
occasion,  would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves."— Additon, 

C.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  clear,  to  show,  to  describe,  to 
tell. 

"  Also  ferforth  as  I  can  declare."— Gower :  L  158. 

2.  To  manifest,  to  show  clearly. 

"  The  sun  by  certain  signs  drclam, 
Both  when  the  south  projects  a  stormy  day. 
And  when  the  clearing  north  will  putt  the  cloudi 
away."  Dryden  :   rirgil ;  Oeorgic,  i.  620-22. 

3.  To  affirm,  to  avow,  to  declare,  to  state 
openly. 

"  He  declared  therefore  that  he  abhorred  the  thought 
of  a  standing  army."— Macaulay  :  Hint.  Kng.,  ch.  jcxiil. 

4.  To  make  a  declaration  or  avowal  of  one's 
views  ;  to  declare  oneself. 

5.  To  lay  cards,  face  up,  on  the  table,  for 
scoring  (esp.  at  bezique). 

(1)  With  for  =  in  favour  of  any  person  or 
thing. 

"  Like  fawning  courtiers,  for  success  they  wait. 
And  then  come  smiling,  and  declare  for  fcite." 

Itrydtn. 

(2)  With  against  =  in  opposition    to   any 
person  or  thing. 

"  The  internal  faculties  of  will  and  understanding 
decreeing  and  declaring  againtt  them." — Taylor. 

II.  Law : 

1.  To  make  a  declaration  of  the  cause  of 
action  against  the  defendant. 

2.  To  make  a  simple  declaration  or  affirma- 
tion in  lieu  of  a  solemn  affirmation  or  oath. 

•fl  To  declare  off :  To  refuse  to  proceed  with 
any  undertaking,  contract,  or  engagement ; 
to  renounce. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dt- 
clare,  to  publish,  and  to  proclaim:  "  The  word 
declare  does  not  express  any  particular  mode 
or  circumstance  of  making  known,  as  is  im- 
plied by  the  others  ;  we  may  declare  publicly 
or  privately  ;  we  publish  and  proclaim  only  in 
a  public  manner  :  we  may  declare  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  by  writing  ;  we  may  publish  or  pro- 
claim by  any  means  that  will  render  the  thing 
most  generally  known.  In  declaring,  the 
leading  idea  is  that  of  sj  leaking  out  that  which 
passes  in  the  mind  ;  in  publishing,  the  leading 
idea  is  that  of  making  public  or  common  ;  in 
proclaiming,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  crying 
aloud  :  we  may  therefore  often  declare  by  pub- 
lishing and  proclaiming :  a  declaration  is  a 
personal  act ;  a  proclamation  is  of  general 
interest."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

For  the  difference  between  to  declare  and  to 
discover,  see  DISCOVER  ;  and  for  that  between 
to  declare  and  to  express,  see  EXPRESS. 

de  clar'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    (DECLARE.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  clear,  known,  or  manifest. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son  ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     SB,  co     e.    ey     a.    qu  =  kw. 


declaredly— decline 
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2.  Openly  avowed,  professed. 

de-clar -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  declared;  -ly.] 
Openly,  avowedly,  erplicitly;  without  dis- 
guise or  concealment. 

"...  nndiscernably  as  some,  or  suspectedly  as 
other*,  or  declaredly  u  many."— Bp.  Taylor:  Artif. 
Handsomeness,  p.  93. 

*  de-Clar'-ed-ness,  s.     I  Eng.  declared ;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being   declared,  or 
openly  avowed. 

*  de-clare'-ment,  *.     [Eng.  declare;  -ment.] 
A  declaration,  manifestation,  or  proof. 

"Which  it  a  dtelnrrmrni  of  very  different  parts."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Srrourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

de-clar'-er,  s.  [Eng.  declar(e);  -er.]  One  who 
makes  a  declaration  ;  one  who  proclaims,  de- 
clares, or  avows  anything. 

"  .  .  an  opendeclarer  of  God's  goodnea*."—  Udnl: 
Luke,  c.  18. 

IS-clar'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DECLARE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  tubst.  :   The  act    of    making  clear, 

known,  or  public  ;  declaration. 

"  And  now  we  will  come  to  the  declaring  of  the 
matter  In  few  word*."— 2  Mace.  vL  17. 

le-clen  -sion,  s.  [Fr.  declinaison,  from  Lat 
dedinatianem,  ace.  of  declinatio  =  a  turning 
or  leaning  away.]  [DECLINE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  turning  or  moving  away ;  declination, 
descent. 

"...  the  dfdention  of  the  laud  from  that  place  to 
the  sea  .  .  ."— Burnet :  Theory. 

2.  An  act  or  state  of  descending  or  falling 
from  a  better  toward  a  worse  state  ;  falling 
off. 

"  From  almost  nullity  into  a  state 
Of  matchless  grandeur,  and  declension  thence." 
Cottper  :  Tardley  Oak. 

*3.  A  state  of  deterioration  or  inferiority. 

"  To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  111.,  lit  7. 

*4.  The    act  of   courteously  declining   or 
refusing ;  a  refusal. 
II.  Orairlmar  : 

1.  The  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
pronouns  :  the   different   forms  assumed  by 
them  as  they  lean  or  fall  away  from  the  form 
of  the  nominative.     [CASK.] 

'*.  .  .  ancient  languages  were  more  full  of  derlen- 
rioni,  cases,  conjugations,  tenses,  and  the  like."— 
Bacon  :  On  Learning,  bk.  vi.  ch.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  declining  a  noun,  &c.,  that  is, 
of  repeating  in  order  the  different  forms  as- 
sumed in  the  different  cases. 

3.  A  number  or   class   of  nouns  declined 
after  the  same  pattern. 

If  Declension  of  the  needle :  [DECLINATION]. 

t  de-cleV-I-cal-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  -  away, 
from  ;  Eng.  clerical ;  -ize.]  To  remove  from 
ecclesiastical  authority  or  supervision ;  to 
secularize. 

t  de-cley-i-cal-iz-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    {DE- 

CLERICALIZE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  removing  from 
ecclesiastical  authority  or  supervision  ;  secu- 
larization. 

"  We  shall  have  fresh  measures  directed  to  the  *•- 
clericaliang  of  education."—  Times,  Aug.  at,  1881,  p.  7, 

de-cli-eux'-I-a,  *.  [Named  after  M.  Declieux, 
a  French  gardener ;  Lat.  adj.  pi.  sun",  -ia.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Cinchonaceae,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
shrubs,  rarely  herbs. 

de  din  -a-ble,  a.  [Pr.  declinable.]  Capable 
u!  being  declined  ;  having  inflections. 

"  Infinitives  [of  Hebrew  words)  are  not  declinable." 
—Sharpe:  On  the  Hebrew  Language,  let.  4. 

de-Clin'-al,  a.     [Eng.  decline);  -al] 

\.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bending  down,  declining. 
2.  Geol. :    Applied  to   the  slope  of  strata 
from  the  axis. 

dec'-lin-ant,  a.  [Lat.  declinans,  pr.  par.  of 
declino.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  serpent  lx>rne 
with  the  tail  straight  downwards  ;  also  called 
Declivant  (q.v.). 

dec  -lln-ate,  a.  [Lat.  declinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
decline.]  [DECLINE,  i'.] 


Bot. :  Applied  to  organs  curving  or  bending 
downwards,  whether  the  natural  direction  or 
in  virtue  of  weakness. 

dec -lin-a  -tion,  5.  [Lat.  declinationem,  ace. 
of  declinatio  =  a  bending  down,  from  declino ; 
Fr.  declinaison;  Sp.  declination.]  [DECLINE, 
».] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  The  act  of  bending  or   moving  down- 
wards ;  a  descent,  a  slope. 

".  .  .  few  men  have  frowned  first  upon  Fortune, 
and  precipitated  themselves  from  the  top  of  her  wheel, 
before  they  felt  at  least,  the  declination  of  if — 
tiryden:  Amboyna  (Dedication). 

2.  The  act  of  moving  obliquely  ;  deviation 
from  a  straight  line. 

3.  A  variation  from  a  fixed  point. 

"There  Is  no  declination  of  latitude,  nor  variation 
of  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  .  .  ."—  Woodward. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  deviation  from   moral   rectitude ;   a 
going  aside  from  the  straight  way. 

".  .  .  a  peccant  creature  should  disapprove  and 
repent  of  every  declination  .  .  ."—South :  Sermons. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  off  or  becoming 
weaker ;  decay,  deterioration. 

"...  onre  force  groweth  in  declination."— Brende : 
Quintal  Curtiul.  f  ol  260. 

3.  The   act   of  declining   or   refusing;    a 
refusal,  a  non-acceptance. 

4.  An  averseness  or  disinclination. 

".  .  .  the  queen's  declination  from  marriage,  .  .  ."— 
Stow  :  Quern  Elizabeth  (an.  1581). 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  angular  distance  of  a  star 
or   planet  north    or   south  of  the    celestial 
equator.     It  is  measured  on  the  great  circle 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  body 
and  the  two  poles,  and  is  consequently  per- 
pendicular to  the  equator. 

2.  Compass:  The  horizontal  angle  which  a 
needle  makes  with  the  meridian.    [VARIATION.  ] 

3.  LHalling :  The  declination  of  a  plane  is 
an  arc  of  the  horizon,  comprehended  either 
between  the    plane   and  the  prime  vertical 
circle,  if  accounted  from  the  east  or  west ;  or 
else  between  the  meridian  and  the  plane,  if 
accounted  from  the  north  or  south.    (Harris.) 

*  4.  Gram. :  The  declension  or  declining  of 
a  noun  through  its  cases. 

IT  (1)  Declination  circles:  [CIRCLES  OF  DE- 
CLINATION]. 

(2)  Declination  of  a  watt  or  plane :  [DECLIN- 
ATION, B.  3]. 

(3)  Declination  of  the  needle  :  [DECLINATION, 
B.  2J. 

declination  compass,  s.  An  instru- 
ment by  which  the  magnetic  declination  of 
any  place  may  be  measured  when  its  astrono- 
mical meridian  is  known.  (Ganot :  Physics, 
§  677.)  [DECLINOMETER.] 

declination  needle,  s  [DECLINOMETER.] 

deV-Un-a-tor,  s.  [Fr.  dtclinatoire ;  Ital. 
declinatorio,  from  Lat.  declinat(us),  pa.  par.  of 
declino.] 

1.  Dialling:  An  instrument  used  in  dialling, 
for  taking  the  declination  and  inclination  of  a 
plane.     (Knight.) 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  same  as  DECLINATURE 
(q.v.). 

"  ...  to  go  to  the  council,  and  make  a  declinator 
against  the  bishops,  .  .  ."—Spalding.  i.  63. 

*  de-clin'-a-tor-^,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat  declin- 
atorius,  from  declinatus,  pa.  par.  of  dei'litm.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  declination 
or  declining ;   expressive  of  or  containing  a 
refusal. 

B.  .-Is  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  excuse,  a  reason  for  de- 
clining. 

"They  had  a  declinatory  of  course,  viz.,  that  matters 
of  parliament  were  too  high  for  them."— J/orth  :  Life 
of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  10.    (Davits.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Dialling :  The  same  as  DECLINATOR,  1. 

"There  are  several  ways  to  know  the  several  planes  ; 
but  the  readiest  is  by  an  instrument  called  a  declina- 
tory fitted  to  the  variation  uf  your  place,"— Moxon. 

2.  Law:  The  same  as  DECLINATOR  2  (q.v.). 

*  ^  Declinatory  plea  : 

Old  Law :  The  act  of  pleading  benefit  of 
clergy  before  trial  or  conviction.  (Blackstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvi.) 


dS-clin  -a-tiire,  ».    [Fr.  declinatoire.] 

*  L  Ord.  iMng.  :   The  act  of  declining  at 
refusing. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  The  privilege  in  certain  casea 
of  being  allowed  to  decline  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  before  which  one 
is  cited  ;  a  term  used  both  in  civil  and  in 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

"  Declinature  i*  founded,  strdly.  ration*  tutpeeti 
Judicis,  where  either  the  judge  himself,  or  his  near 
kinsman,  hath  an  interest  in  the  suit  "—  Britcine  :  Inst,, 
bk.  L,  t  ii.,  {  25. 

d«5-cline',  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  decliner;  Sp.  &  Port. 
declinar,  from  Lat.  declino  =  to  bend  or  lean 
away  from  :  de  =  away  from,  and  clino  =  to 
bend,  to  lean.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  Literally  : 

1.  To  bend  or  lean  downwards  ;  to  hang 
down. 

".  .      with  declining  head  into  his  bosom." 
Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ludne.  L 

*  2.  To  bend  or  bow  down. 

"  Far  more  to  you  do  I  decline.' 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Erran,  ill  1 

IL  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  move  aside  or  away  ;  to  deviate  from 
what  is  right  ;  to  leave  the  straight  path. 

"  Neither  shalt  tbou  speak  in  a  cause  to  decline  afUr 
many  to  wrest  judgment."—  Exodui  xxiii.  2. 

*  2.  To  turn  aside  or  keep  away  from. 
"...  yet  do  I  nut  decline  from  thy  testimonies."-. 

Pi.  cxix.  157. 

*3.  To  sink  down. 

"  I  am  declined 
Into  the  vale  of  years.'     Shakesp.  :  Othello,  ill.  *. 

4.  To  become  feeble,  decayed,  or  deterior- 
ated ;  to  decay,  to  sink  or  fall  into  a  worse 
state  ;  to  fail. 

"  His  popularity  and  authority  among  his  brethren 
had  greatly  declined  .  .  ."—  Jlacaulay  :  Hat.  Eng., 
ch.  viii. 

5.  To  approach  the  close  or  end. 

*  6.  To  incline,  to  tend. 

"The  purple  lustre  .  .  .  declineth  in  the  end  to  tb* 
colour  uf  wine.'  —  Holland:  Pliny. 

*  7.  To  condescend,  to  bend. 


8.  To  avoid,  to  refuse,  to  shirk  or  shun. 

B.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

tl.  Literally: 

(1)  To  bend  or  hang  down  ;  to  depress,  to 
lower. 

"  Carnations  once 

Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required. 
Declined  their  languid  heads  without  support." 
Wordswurth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

(2)  To  cause  to  descend  or  turn  downward*, 
to  direct  to  one  side. 

"  And  now  fair  Phoebus  'gan  decline  in  haste 
His  weary  wagguu  to  the  western  vale." 

Spenter. 
2.  Figuratively  : 

*  (1)  To  cause  to  bend  or  give  way  ;  to  inf 
fluence  ;  to  bend  to  one's  will. 

"  A  lady  tamer  be,  and  reads  men  warning* 
How  to  decline  their  wives  and  curb  their  manner*.* 
Beaum.  t  fTxtcJt.  :  Rule  a  Wife,  U.  4. 

*  (2)  To  turn  aside. 

"...  when  feasts  his  heart  might  have  declined, 
With  which  they  welcomed  him." 

Chapman  :  Homer'  t  Iliad,  v.  807. 

*  (3)  To  diminish,  to  reduce,  to  decrease. 

"You  have  decline-J  his  means."—  Btaum.  t  Fletdk. 

(4)  To  lower,  to  at>a.se,  to  degrade.    (JLambi 
Decay  of  Beggars.) 

(5)  To  shun,  to  refuse,  to  avoid,  to  turn 
away  from. 

"...  they  far  more  readily  forgive  a  commander 
who  loses  a  battle  than  a  commando  who  decline* 
one."—  ilacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

IL  Gram.  :  To  inflect  a  noun  ;  to  repeat  or 
write  the  various  terminations  of  a  noun 
according  to  its  various  cases. 

••  You  decline  inusa.  and  construe  Latin,  by  the  help 
of  a  tutor,  or  with  some  English  translation."—  Watts. 

de-cline',  s.    [Fr.  declin  ;  IU1.  declino.]   [Ds> 

(.'LINK,   V.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Lit.  :  A  setting  or  sinking. 

"  This  evening  from  the  sun's  decline  .  .  ." 

Hilton  :  P.  L..  iv.  TM. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  falling  off  or  sinking  from  a 
better,  stronger,  or  more  perfect  state  to  one 
worse  ;  a  becoming  impaired,  decayed,  or 
deteriorated  ;  decay,  diminution,  deteriora- 
tion. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  eyist.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion.  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -bious  -  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  deL 
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"The  decline  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  .  .  ."—Sir 
W.  Temple :  Heroic  firtue. 

n.  Medical : 

1.  A  common  name  for  consumption,  parti- 
cularly pulmonary,  and  other  chronic  diseases, 
In  which  the  strength  gradually  fails  until  the 
person  affected  dies. 

2.  That  stage    of  a  disease  at  which  the 
characteristic  symptoms  begin  to  abate. 

de-clin  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECLINE,  v.] 

dfi-clin'-er,  s.     [Bug.  decline);  -ei:] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  declines. 
"    .   .    a  studious  decliner  ol  honours  and  titles."— 
Evelyn  :  Memoiri,  vol.  1.,  p.  1. 

2    Dialing :    The  same  as  DECLINING-DIAL 
(q.v.). 
dS-clIn'-Ing,  fr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DECLINE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  bending,  turning,  or  hanging 
down. 

2.  A   declination  from   the  right  path ;  a 
deviation  from  rectitude. 

". . .  the  most  seeming  declining!  of  his  equitle, ..." 
— Mountngue:  Devoute  Estayet,  pt.  ii..  Treat.  4,  §  4. 

3.  The  act  of  refusing,  rejecting,  or  shun- 
ning ;  non-acceptance. 

IL  Cram. :  The  declination  or  declension  of 
a  noun. 

".  .  .  the  first  declining  of  a  ncrwne  and  a  verbe."— 
Atcham  :  The  Scholenuuter,  bk.  ii. 

declining-dial, s- 

Dialing :  One  which  cuts  either  the  plane 
of  the  prime  vertical  circle  or  plane  of  the 
horizontal  obliquely.  (Knight.) 

dS-clin-6in'-et-er,  s.  [Eng.  dedin(e),  and 
Or.  ptTpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  An  appa- 
ratus for  measuring  the  declination  of  a 
magnetic  neodle  ;  its  variation  from  the  true 
meridian.  (Knight.) 

t  dS-ClIn'-oiis,  a.    [Eng.  declin(e);  -ous.] 
Dot. :  The  same  as  DECLINATE  (q.v.). 

dec'  liv-ant,  a.       [Lat.  declims  =  inclining 
downwards.] 
Her. :  The  same  as  DECLINANT  (q.v.). 

*  dS-clIv'-It-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  decKvis  (genit.  de- 
divitis) ;    Eng.   adj.    suff.   -otis.  ]      Gradually 
sloping  or  descending ;  moderately  steep. 

dS-clIV-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  declivite,  from  Lat. 
declivitatem,  accus.  of  declivitas  =  a  declivity, 
a  slope  ;  declivis  =  inclining  downwards  :  de 
away,  down,  and  divas  —  a  slope.] 

1.  An  inclination,  slope,  or  gradual  descent 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the  same  in- 
clination of  the  ground  is,   when    regarded 
from  the  bottom  upwards,  an  acclivity  (q.v.), 
and  when  regarded  from  the  top  downwards  a 
declivity. 

"  Nor  soft  dectivitiet  with  tufted  hills, 
Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills." 

Camper :  Retirement,  388,  834. 

2.  An  inclination,  fall,  or  descent. 

"...  ii  so  called  from  the  swiftness  of  its  current : 
and  that  swiftness  [is]  occasioned  by  the  declivity  of 
it*  course. "—Walton  :  Angler,  pt.  11.,  ch,  1. 

*  dS-cliv'-OUS,  a.       [Lat.  declivus  —  sloping 
downwards.]    Declivitous,  sloping. 

de-coct',  v.t.  [Lat.  decoctus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
coquo  =  to  boil  down  :  de  =  down  (intens.), 
and  coquo  =  to  cook.] 

L  Lit. :  To  prepare  by  boiling  or  by  digest- 
ing in  hot  water. 

"  The  longer  malt  or  herbs  are  decocted  In  liquor,  the 
clearer  it  is."— Bacon. 

*  II  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  digest  by  heat  of  the  stomach. 

"  There  she  /Icoocti.  and  doth  the  food  prepare." 
Daviei :  hnmorl.  of  Soul,  ».  12. 

2.  To  warm  up,  to  heat. 

"Can  sodden  water,  .  .  . 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heatt " 

Shaketp. :  Henry  r.,  lit  6. 

dS-COC'-ta  :.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  decoctus, 
pa.  par.  01  decogUO  =  to  boil  dowu.J 

Pharm. :  Decoctions  are  watery  solutions  of 
vegetable  medicinal  substances  prepared  by 
boiling.  They  should  not  be  prepared  froiii 
substances  containing  volatile  oils,  as  they 
are  dissipated  in  the  process.  They  should 


be  strained  when  hot,  as  some  of  the  active 
substances  may  be  deposited  on  cooling. 

de-coct  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECOCT.  ] 

de-coct'-X-ble,  a.     [Eng.    decoct;    -able.] 
That  may  be  boiled,  or  digested. 

de-coc'-tion,  *  de-coc-ci-oun,  s.    [Pr.  de- 
coction ;  Sp.  decuccion;  Ital.oecozume,  all  from 
Lat.  decoctionem,  ace.  of  decoctio,  fromdecoctus, 
pa.  par.  of  decoquo  =  to  decoct  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of 'preparing  by  boiling 
or  by  digesting  in  hot  water. 

•'  The  lineaments  of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after 
the  strongest  decoction."— Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  preparation  made  by  boiling  in  water ; 
the  liquor  in  which  any  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  has  been  digested. 

"  If  the  plant  be  boiled  in  water,  the  strained  liquor 
is  called  the  decoction  of  the  plsani."— Arbuthnot. 

II.  Pharm. :  An  aqueous  solution  of  the 
active  principles  of  any  substance,  obtained 
by  boiling.  These  solutions  are  classed  as 
simple  and  compound.  [DECOCTA.] 

*  de-coct' -ive,  a.    [Eng.  decoct ;  -ive.]  Having 
the  power  or  quality  of  decocting. 

*  de-coct'-iire,  s.     [Eng.  decoct ;  -ure.]    A 
decoction  ;  a  substance  prepared  by  decocting. 

dec'-o-don,  s.  [Gr.  fiexo  (deka)  =  ten,  and 
oSovs  (odous),  genit.  oSoWos  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.  So  called  because  the  calyx  has  ten 
teeth.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lythracese.  Decodon 
verticillata,  the  Swamp  Loose-strife,  is  a  native 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  used  as  an 
emmenagogue. 

*  de  coir-ment,   s.      [Pr.    decorement.]     A 
decoration  or  decorating. 

".  .  .  the  policie  and  decoirment  of  this  realme, . . ." 
— Actt  Ja.  VI.,  1587  (ed.  1814),  p.  606. 

*,de-c6iT,  v.t.  [Lat.  decollo.]  [DECOLLATE.]  To 
behead. 

"  By  a  speedy  dethroning  and  decolling  of  the  king." 
—Parliam.  Hist.  (an.  1648). 

*  de-col'-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  decollatus,  pa.  par.  of 
decollo  =  to  behead  :  de  —  away,  from  ;  collum 
=  the  neck.]    To  behead,  to  decapitate. 

"  He  brought  forth  a  statue  with  three  heads :  two 
of  them  were  quite  beat  off,  and  the  third  was  much 
bruised,  but  not  decollated."— Heywood :  Hierarch.  of 
Angels  (1635),  p.  474. 

*  de-cfil'-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECOLLATE.] 

Zool.  :  A  term  applied  to  spiral  shells  that 
have  lost  their  apex.  It  frequently  happens 
that  as  spiral  shells  become  adult,  they  cease 
to  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity.  The 
deserted  space  is  sometimes  very  thin,  and 
becoming  dead  and  brittle  it  breaks  away, 
leaving  the  shell  truncated  or  decollated. 
This  happens  constantly  with  the  Trunca- 
telUe,  Cylindrellse,  and  Bulimus  decollatus. 
(Woodward:  Mollusca.) 

*  de-c6i'-lat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [DE- 
COLLATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  beheading  ;  decol- 
lation. 

dc  col  la  tion,  'de  col  la  ci  oun.s.  [Fr. 
decollation,  from  Lat.  decollationem,  ace.  of 
decolkttio,  from  decollatus,  pa.  par.  of  decollo  = 
to  behead.]  The  act  of  beheading  or  decapi- 
tating. It  is  more  especially  applied  to  the 
beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

"  Of  the  decollacioun  of  Selut  John."— Trevita  v.  49. 

de  col  -or  ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  decolorans,  pr. 
par.  of  decoforo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Capable  of  depriving  of  colour  ; 
bleaching,  blanching. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  which  bleaches  or 
removes  colour. 

*  de-COT-or-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  decoloratus;  pa. 
par.  of  decoloro  =  to  remove  colour  from  :  de  = 
away,  from ;  color  =  colour.]   To  remove  colour 
from  ;  to  bleach,  to  blanch. 

*  de  col   or  -ate,  a.    [Lat.  decoloratut.] 

Bot. :  Having  lost  its  colour. 

*  de-col-or-a'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  decoloratio.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of  colour ; 
bleaching,  blanching. 


2.  The  state  of  being  without  colour ;  ab- 
sense  or  loss  of  colour. 

"...  we  must  not  understand  by  this  word  pal* 
a  simple  decoloration,  or  whiteness  of  the  skin."— 
Ferrtmd:  Love  Melancholy  (1649),  p.  121. 

de-col-or-Im'-et-er,  s.  [Lat.  decolor  =  with- 
out colour ;  Gr.  nirpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 
A  measurer  of  the  effects  of  bleacliing-powder. 
An  instrument  to  test  the  power  of  charcoal 
in  its  divided  state  in  decolourizing  solutions. 
It  is  a  graduated  tube  charged  with  a  test 
solution  of  indigo  or  molasses.  (Knight.) 

de  ool  or  iz  a  tion,     de  col  our  iz  a- 

tion,  s.     [Eng.  decolourize);    -ation.]     The 
act  or  process  of  decolourizing  or  bleaching. 

de-col' -or-ize,  v.t.    [DECOLOURIZE.] 

*  de-CoT-onr,    v.  t.       [Lat.  decolor  =  without 
colour.]    To  deprive  of  colour  ;  to  bleach. 

de  coT  our  ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  decolorans, 
pr.  par.  of  decoloro  =  to  deprive  of  colour.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Capable  of  removing  colour ; 
bleaching. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any    substance   capable  of 
removing  colour. 

*  de-coT-our-ate,  v.t.    [DECOLORATE.] 

*  de- col -our -a'- tion,     ».       [DECOLORA- 
TION. ]     An  abstraction ;  loss  or  absence  of 
colour. 

de -col- our- ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DECOL- 
OUR.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  remov- 
ing colour ;  bleaching. 

decolouring- style,  s.  A  method  of 
calico-printing  in  which  the  piece  of  goods  ia 
coloured,  and  a  part  of  informing  a  given 
pattern — is  subsequently  discharged.  Also 
known  as  the  discharge-style.  It  may  be  dono 
by  printing  a  dyed  piece  with  something  which 
cancels  a  portion  of  the  colour,  or  by  printing 
an  uncoloured  piece  with  a  substance  which 
keeps  the  colour  from  penetrating  certain 
parts.  This  is  called  the  resist-style.  By- 
printing  certain  parts  with  a  mordant,  then 
colouring,  a  subsequent  washing  may  remove 
all  trace  of  dye  except  at  the  mordanted  parts. 
(Knight.) 

*  de-CoT-OUr-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  decolour ;  -ize.] 
To  remove  colour  from  ;  to  deprive  of  colour ; 
to  bleach. 

de  com  plex,  a.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  comptex  (q.v.).]  Compounded  of  complex 
ideas. 

de  com-pos'-a  ble,  o.  [Eng.  decompos(e); 
•able.]  Capable  of  being  decomposed  or  re- 
solved into  its  constituent  elements. 

de-com-pose',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  decomposer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  resolve  «  compound    into   its  con- 
stituent elements ;  to  separate  the  elementary 
parts  of. 

"That  portion  of  this  earth,  which  is  by  water 
introduced  into  the  plant,  is  decompiled  ...  —  Kir- 
wan  :  On  Manuret,  p.  49. 

2.  To  break  up,  to  dissolve. 

"...  busy  in  their  trade  of  decompoiing  organiza- 
tion, .  .  ."— Burke :  Lett,  to  a  Xoble  Lord. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  resolved  into  the 
constituent  elements  ;  to  become  decomposed, 
broken  up,  or  analyzed  ;  to  putrefy. 

de  com-pos'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECOMPOSE.] 

de-com-pos'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DE- 
COMPOSE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  resolving  a  compound  into  its 
constituent  elements. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  decomposed. 

de  com'  pos-ite,  a.  &  ».    [Pref.  de  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  composite  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Compounded  a  second  time  ; 
compounded  with  something  already  compo- 
site. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  decompound  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  te  =  e;  ey  =  a.    <iu     kw. 
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B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :   A    substance    compounded  with 
others  already  compounded. 

2.  Cheat. :  A  metallic  or  other  body  com- 
posed of  the  metal  and  a  menstruum. 

"  Dtrompotittt  of  three  metal*  .  .  ."—Bacon. 

de-corn  po  si  -tion  <1X  *.     [Fr.  decomposi- 
tion.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  resolving  a  com- 
pound body  iuto   its  constituent  elements; 
resolution,  analysis. 

2.  Gen. :  The  state  or  condition  of  becoming 
resolved  into  the  constituent  elements  ;  a  re- 
lease from  combined  matter  ;  disintegration, 
resolution  ;  putrefaction. 

3.  Spec. :  The  state  of  becoming  decomposed 
or  decayed. 

IL  Fig. :  A  breaking  up  or  dissolving. 

"...  It  U  to  be  effected  without  a  deeompotUion  of 
tlu-  whole  civil  and  political  mats  .  .  ."—Burke  :  On 
tTv  French  Revolution. 

U  (1)  Decomposition  of  forces: 
Mech. :  The  same  as  Resolution  o/.Forcw(q.v.). 
(2)  Decomposition  of  light : 
Optics:  The  resolving  or  breaking  up  of  a 
beam  of  light  into  the  prismatic  colours. 

de-c6m-p6-sf-tion  (2),  s.  [Pref.  de  (intens.) ; 
Eng.  composition  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  com- 
pounding substances  already  compound. 

"  We  consider  what  happens  in  the  compositions  and 
demrnpositiont  of  saline  particles."— Boyle. 

de  corn-pound  (1),  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  de  (intens.), 
and  Eiig.  comjiound,  a.  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  £  Gen. :  Compounded  of  things 
already  compound  ;  doubly  compounded. 

".  .  .  they  are  rather,  to  borrow  a  term  of  the  gram- 
marians, decompound  bodies,  made  up  of  the  whole 
metal  and  the  menstruum,  or  other  additaments  em- 
ployed to  disguise  it"— Boyle. 

2.  Hot. :   Applied   to    an    organ   which   is 
deeply  divided,  the  divisions  themselves  being 
divided.      A  leaf  is  said  to  be  decompound 
when  it  is  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  ;  a  panicle, 
when  its  branches  are  also  panicled  ;  a  flower, 
when  it  is  formed  of  compound  flowers. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  decomposite  (q.v.). 

".  .  .  they  are  but  compounds  and  decompounds  of 
the  several  presbyteries  of  presbyterial  churches."— 
Ooodwin :  Wort*,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  139. 

de-corn  pound  (IX  v.t.  [Pref.  de=away, 
from,  and  Eng.  compound,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  de- 
compose ;  to  resolve  into  the  constituent 
elements. 

".  .  .  if  we  consider  that  In  learning  their  names, 
and  the  signification  of  these  names,  we  learn  to 
decompound  them  .  .  .'—Bolingbroke :  On  Human 
Knowledge. 

de-com-pound  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  de  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  compound,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  compound 
a  second  time  ;  to  compound  a  substance  with 
another  already  compound. 

"The  same  may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  Ideas 
whatsoever ;  which,  however  compounded  and  decom- 
pounded, may  at  last  be  resolved  iuto  simple  ideas."— 
£•<•*« :  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

de  com-pound -a-ble,  a.  [Bag.  decom- 
pound (1),  v. ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  decom- 
posed or  resolved. 

"  .  .  all  nature  seems  to  be  decompoundable  into 
fluidity."— Brit.  Crit.,  ix.  48. 

de-com-pound '-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DECOM- 
POUND, ».] 

de-com-pound -Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[DECOMPOUND  (1),  t;.] 

de-com-pound -ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  to  t. 
{DECOMPOUND  (2),  v.] 

*  de-compt,  s.     [O.  Fr.  descompt ;    FT.  de- 
compte.}    An  account. 

•  de  con  coct ,  v.t.     [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  concoct  (q.v.).]    To  decompose,  dis- 
solve, or  separate. 

"Since  these  Benedictines  have  had  all  their  crudi- 
ties deconcocted."— Fuller  :  Ch.  Hilt.,  vi.  W7. 

de-con'-se-crate,  v.l  [Pref.  de = away,  from, 
and  Eng.  consecrate  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  a 
sacred  character ;  to  unconsecrate ;  to  secu- 
larize, to  devote  or  apply  to  secular  uses. 

de-con-se-cra'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  consecration  (q.v.).]  The  act 
of  deconsecrating,  or  depriving  of  sacred 


character ;  secularization ;  turning  or  applying 
to  secular  uses. 

*  de-coped,  a.    [Fr.  decoupe.]    Cut,  slashed. 

"  With  shoon  decoped.  and  with  laas." 

Romaunt  a/  the  Kate,  Mi 

*  de-cor,  v.t.    [DECTJB.] 

*  dec'-o-ra-ment,  s.     [Lat  decoramen,  from 
decoro  =  to  ornament.]    An  ornament  or  em- 
bellishment. 

dec'-O-rate,  v.t.     [Lat.  dtcoratus,  pa.'par.  of 
decom  =  to  ornament ;  decus  (geuit.  decoris)  = 
an  ornament.] 
L  Literally: 

I;  Gen. :  To  adorn,  to  beautify,  to  embel- 
lish, to  deck  out. 

".  .  .  the  ancient  Romans  had  decorated  their  baths 
and  temples  with  many-coloured  columns  .  .  ." — 
Macaulay :  Ilitt.  Eng..  ch.  in. 

2.  Spec. :  To  invest  a  person  with  a  cross, 
medal,  or  other  insignia  for  distinguished 
conduct. 

"...  it  is  probable  that  gentleman  will  be  decorated 
for  his  clever  and  gallant  behaviour."  —  Daily  Tele- 
graph,  Oct.  11,  1882. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  adorn,  to  ennoble,  to  enrich. 

".  .  .  my  myude  deliberately  determined  to  bane 
decorated  this  realuie,  wyth  wholesome  lawes,  statutes 
and  audiuauuces.'  —  Hall:  Edward  IV.  (an.  2A) 

dec'-O-rat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECORATE,  v.] 

A.  As.  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lanq. :   Decked  out,  adorned,  orna- 
mented, embellished. 

2.  Arch. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  Middle, 
or  Perfect,  Pointed  style  of  architecture   in 
England,  which  lasted  from  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.     This  style  exhibits  the  most  com- 
plete stage  of  development  in  Pointed  archi- 
tecture, combined  with  elegance  and  richness 
of  form.     Its  most  distinguishing  feature  is 


DECORATED  WINDOW. 

the  tracery  of  the  windows,  the  patterns  of 
which  consisted  at  first  of  geometrical  figures, 
such  as  circles  and  trefoils,  but  subsequently 
became  more  complicated  with  undulating 
and  intersecting  lines.  The  application  of 
ornament  was  also  freer,  both  in  its  nature 
and  in  its  treatment.  The  normal  form  of 
the  piers  of  the  nave  in  ornate  churches  was 
diamond-shaped.  The  Decorated  style  was 
preceded  by  the  Early  Pointed  style,  and 
succeeded  by  the  Perpendicular.  [PERPEN- 
DICULAR, POINTED.] 

dec'-6-rat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [DECORATE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  making  beautiful 

or  adorning ;  decoration. 

dSc-O-ra'-tion,  s.      [Fr.  decoration;  Sp.  de- 
coration ;  Ital.  decorozion«,  all  from  Low  Lat. 
decoratio,  from  decoratus,  pa.  par.  of  decoro.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  decorating,  embellishing,  or 
adorning. 

"...  if  he  attempted  decoration,  seldom  produced 
any  thing  but  deformity."— -Vuomfciy.ffttf.  £n/r.,ch.  UL 

2.  Anything  used  as  an  ornament,  or  to 
decorate  any  place,  person,  or  thing. 

".  .  .  our  church  did  even  then  exceed  the  Romish 
ill  ceremonies  and  decoration*. "—Marvel :  Work*,  vol. 
a,  p.  206. 

3-  Spec. :  A  cross,  medal,  or  other  insignia, 
given  and  worn  for  distinguished  conduct. 

"His  Highness  the  Khedive  has  already  conferred 
derttritfions  u(*m  the  officers  leaving  .  .  ." — Duily 
Telegraph,  Oct.  9, 1882. 


n.  Technically: 

1.  Music  :  The  signature  of  a  piece  of  music. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

2.  Art,  Arch.,  £c.  :    The    combination   of 
ornamental  objects,  which  are  -employed  in 
great  variety  principally  for  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  all  kinds  of  edifices,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  art  generally.     - 

decoration-day,  s.  In  the  United  States 
a  day,  May  30,  appointed  for  the  decoratiou 
with  flowers,  &e.,  of  the  graves  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  Civil  War,  1861—5. 

dec'-O-rat-ive,  a..  [Fr.  decoratif.]  Decorat- 
ing, adorning  ;  pertaining  to,  used,  or  fit  for 
embellishment  ;  skilled  in  decorating. 

decorative  art.  The  art  of  decoration. 
In  1835,  A.  W.  Pugin,  the  celebrated  Gothic 
architect,  investigated  its  principles  as  ap- 
plied to  churches  and  their  furniture.  Others 
have  since  followed  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  led,  and  of  late  years  especially  have  de- 
veloped the  art  in  its  relation  to  secular 
objects. 

*  dec  -6-rat-Ive-ness,  s.     [Eug.  decorative  ; 
-nest.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  decora- 
tive. 

dec  -6-ra-tdr,  s.     [Fr.  decorateur.] 

1.  Gen.  :  One  who  decorates,  ornaments,  or 
embellishes. 

2.  Spec.  .-  A  man  whose  profession  it  is  to 
decorate  houses,  rooms,  4c. 

*  de-core,  v.t.     [Lat.  decoro.]    To  adorn,  t» 
beautify,  to  ennoble. 

".  .  .  al  supernatural!  gifts,  beautifies  and  decor  tt 
nature."—  Bruce  :  derm,  on  the  Sacr.,  M.  3.  b. 

'  de-core  -ment,  *  denjor'-ment,  s.  [Fr. 
d*corem«nt.]  A  decoration,  ornament,  or  em- 
bellishment. 

"These  devorementi  which  beautify  and  adorn  hex 
" 


de-cor'  -ous,  de'-co-rous,  a.  [Lat.  deconu 
=  becoming,  seemly.]  Becoming,  seemly. 
befitting,  decent. 

"  Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 
Upon  decorous  silence,  ..." 

Byron  :  YMon  of  Judgment,  xcr. 

de-cb'r'-OUS-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  decorous;  -If.  I 
In  a  decorous,  fitting,  or  becoming  manner. 

*  de-  cor1-  OUS-  ness,  s.       [Eng.    decorous: 
-ness.]     Decent  or  becoming  behaviour;  dft- 
corum. 

"The  will  of  God  is  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom, 
deroroumett,  fitness."—  Cudtrort  h  :  I  ntellectual  Syltem, 
p.  874. 

*  de-cor'-tl-cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  decorticotiw,  pa. 
par.  of  decortico  =  to  strip  the  bark  from  :  dt 
=  away,  and  cortex   (genit.  corticis)  =  barkj 
To  strip  the  bark,  peel,  or  husk  from  ;  to  peefc 
to  husk. 

"  Take  great  barley,  dried  and  decorticated,  after  it 
is  well  washed,  and  boil  it  in  water."—  Arbuthnot. 

*  de-cor'  -tJ-oat-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECOR- 
TICATE.] 

*  de-cor'-ti-cat-ing,  pr.  pnr.,  a.,  &  *.    [D»v 

CORTICATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.  :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  stripping 
the  bark,  peel,  or  husk  from  ;  decortication. 

*  de-cor-ti-ca'-tion,  s.     [Fr.  decortication  • 
Lat  <?«corticatio.]    The  act  or  process  of  strip- 
ping the  Iwrk,  peel,  or  husk  from. 

"  Decorticatitn,  the  putting  off  the  outwnrd  bark  of 
trees  :  also  the  peeling  or  unhiukiug  of  roots."— 
Miller:  aura.  Diet. 

de-cor'-tl-ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  decorticate);  -or.\ 
A  process  or  a  machine  for  removing  th« 
hull  from  grain.  In  the  hominy-mill  the 
fibrous  envelope  is  taken  from  the  corn, 
which  may  be  left  nearly  intact  otherwise,  if 
desired.  The  process  is  sometimes  performed 
by  a  preliminary  steaming,  followed  by  rub- 
bing or  rasping.  Decorticating  was  practised 
by  the  Romans,  the  whole  grain  being  pounded 
in  mortars  with  some  abradant  which  rasped 
off  the  cuticle  or  bran.  Mills  for  decorticating 
are  known  in  England  as  barley-mills,  that 
grain  being  principally  used  as  human  food  im 
the  condition  known  as  pearl  barley.  Th« 
barley-mill  has  a  roughened  exterior,  and 
revolves  in  a  wooden  casing.  The  middl*) 
portion  of  the  latter  is  lined  with  sheet-irom 
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pierced  like  a  grater  with  holes,  the  sharp 
edges  of  which  turn  upward.  In  Germany 
grain  is  decorticated  between  stones  set  at 
such  a  distance  apart  as  to  rasp  the  bran 
\  off  the  grain  without  mashing  the  latter. 
{Knight.) 

de-cor'-um,  s.     [Lat    unit.  sing,  of  decorus 
"   =  becoming,  seemly,  from  decet  =  it  becomes, 

is  fitting.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :    Decency  and  propriety  of 

conduct  and   words;  an  observance  of  the 

laws  of  good  society. 

"It  would  have  beeu  well  if  our  writers  had  also 
copied  the  decorum  which  their  great  French  contem- 
poraries, with  few  exceptions,  preserved."—  Macaulay : 
Bitl.  Eng..  ch.  iii. 

•  2.  Arch. :  The  suitableness  of  a  building, 
with  its  several  i»rts  and  ornaments,  to  its 
position  and  intended  use. 

H  For  the  difference  between  decorum  and 
decency,  see  DECENCY. 

de-conp-le', «.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  decoupler  = 
to  untie,  uncouple.] 

Her. :  Parted,  severed.  The  same  as  UN- 
COUPLED (q.v.). 

*  de-court',  v.t.  [Pref.  de  —  away,  from,  and 
Eng.  court,  s.  (q.v.).]  To  drive  or  expel  from 
court. 

".  .  .  if  he  be  but  derourted.  .  .  ."—Cabbala  :  To 
Ml  Sacred  Majeilie.  ab  Ignota. 

de-co'y',  v.t.  [Formed  by  prefixing  de  to  O. 
Fr.  tot,  coy  =  tame,  quiet.]  There  is  no 
etymological  connectkm  with  duckcoy,  the 
name  given  in  tlie  Fens  to  the  ponds  or  traps 
tor  wild  fowl,  the  second  element  of  which  is 
Dut.  kooi  =  a  cage,  an  enclosure,  a  sheepfold  ; 
Norfolk  dialect  coy  =  a  decoy  for  ducks,  used 
also  for  the  wicker-work  "  pot"  in  which 
lobsters  are  taken. 

1.  To  allure,  lures,  or  entice  into  a  trap  or 
cage ;  to  draw  into  a  snare ;  to  entrap. 

"  A  fowler  had  taken  a  partridge,  who  offered  t« 
decoy  her  comiutnions  Into  the  snare.""—  I,' Ettnmge. 

2.  To  allure  er  attract ;  to  draw. 

"  Did  to  a  lonely  cot  his  steps  decay." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolencf,  II.  «. 

de-co'y'.  dnck-coy,  s.  &  a.    [DECOY,  v.) 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  pond  or  enclosed  water  into  which 
wild  fowl  are  decoyed  ;  a  place  for  entrapping 
wild  fowl.    Tlie  pond  is  entered  by  numerous 
channels  covered  over  with  light  net  or  wire- 
work.    The  wild  fowl  are  enticed  into  these 
channels  by  tame  ducks  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  else  by  food  scattered  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.      As  soon  as  they  have  gone 
some  distance  up  the  channel,   the   decoy- 
man  with  his  dogs  appears  and  drives  them 
into  the  nets  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pond. 
The  principal  English  decoys  are  found  in 
Norfolk. 

"  /teeny*,  vulgarly  duck^ojft." — Sketch  of  the  Few,  in 
earden-rt  Chron.,  184». 

2.  A  tame  duck',  or  an  imitation  of  one,  used 
to  decoy  wild  fowl  into  the  channels  leading 
to  the  decoy. 

IL  Fig. :  Anything  intended  to  ant  or  acting 
as  an  allurement  into  a  snare ;  an  allurement 
into  temptation  or  danger. 

"The  devil  could  never  have  had  such  numbers, 
bad  he  not  used  some  as  decoy*  to  ensnare  others."— 
Oortrnment  of  the  Tongue. 

B.  As  adj. :    Acting  as  a  decoy  or  allure- 
ment ;  decoying,  alluring. 

decoy-duck,  s. 

1.  Lit. :    A  tamed   duck  trained  to  decoy 
wild  fowls  into  the  decoy. 

" There  is  •  tort  of  ducks,  called  denxj-ditekt,  that 
will  bring  whole  flight*  of  fowl  to  their  retirements. 

2.  Fig. :   Any  person  who  acts  as  a  decoy 
to  allure  others  into  a  snare  or  temptation. 

".  .  .  drawn  Into  the  net  by  this  decoy-due*,  this 
tame  cheater."—  Btaum.  *  Flet. :  Fair  UiM  of  the 
Inn.  iv.  1. 

decoy  -  man,  *.  A  man  employed  to 
attend  to  a  decoy. 

d§  coyed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECOV,  w.) 

dS-co'y'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DECOY,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <C  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  alluring  or  attract- 
ing by  means  of  a  decoy.    (Lit.  &jig.) 


dc  crease,    *  de-crece,    '  de  crcsc,  v.i. 

&  t.  [O.  Fr.  decroistrc,  decrestre ;  Port,  decrecer ; 
Ital.  decrescere,  from  Lat.  decresco,  from  de  =• 
away,  from,  and  cresco  =  to  increase.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  less,  to  become 
diminished  in  size,  bulk,  quantity,  or  quality  ; 
to  wane,  to  tail. 

"  Thanne  begynnethe  the  ryvere  for  to  wane,  and  to 
decrece  lytyl  by  lytylle."— Maundetille,  p.  44. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  less,  to  diminish  ;  to 
reduce  in  size,  bulk,  quantity,  or  quality  ;  to 
cause  to  wane  or  fail. 

"  Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor. 
That  might  decrease  their  present  store." 

Prior :  An  Epitaph. 

de  crease',  s.    [O.  Fr.'  decrois.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  becoming 
less  or  diminished  in  bulk,  size,  quantity,  or 
quality ;  diminution. 

"  By  weak'uiug  toil  and  hoary  age  o'ercome, 
See  thy  decrease,  anil  hasten  to  thy  tomb." 

Prior :  Solomon,  iii.  728. 

2.  The  amount,  quantity,  or  extent  by  which 
anything  becomes  less. 

IL  Astron. :  The  wane  of  the  moon 
".    .    .    they  differ  from  those  that  are  set  In  the 
decreaie  of  the  moon. "— Bacon. 

de-creased',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECREASE,  v.] 

de  crcas  irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DECREASE, 
v.l 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  process,  or  state  of 
becoming  less  or  diminishing. 

decreasing  function,  s. 

Math.  :  In  analysis  one  quantity  is  a  de- 
creasing function  of  another  when  it  decreases 
as  the  other  increases. 

decreasing  series,  s. 

Math. :  A  series  is  said  te  be  decreasing 
when  each  term  is  less  than  the  preceding 
one.  Thus,  a  geometrical  progression  is  de- 
creasing when  tlie  ratio  is  less  than  1.  In 
any  series  whatever  if  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  any  term  by  the  preceding  is 
numerically  less  than  1,  the  series  is  decreas- 
ing. [PROGRESSION.] 

dS-creas'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  decreasing; 
-ly.]  In  a  decreasing  or  diminishing  manner. 

If  Decreasingly  pinnate : 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  pinnate  leaf  in 
which  the  leaflets  diminish  insensibly  in  size 
from  the  base  to  the  apex.  Example,  those 
of  Ficia  sepium. 

*  de-crS-a'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  creation  (q.v.).]  The  undoing  or 
destruction  of  creation. 

".  .  .  the  continual  ilecreation  and  annihilation  of 
the  souls  of  the  brutes, .  .  ."— Cudmrth :  Intel.  System, 
p.  45. 

dS-cree',  *de-cre  (Eng.),  *  de  erect, 
*de-creit  (Scotch),  s.  [O.  Fr.  decret;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  decreto,  from  Lat.  decrrtiim,  neut. 
sing.  pa.  par.  of  decerno  =  to  decree.] 

A.  Ordinary  iMnguage  • 
L  Literally: 

1.  An  edict,  law,  or  ordinance  made  by  any 
superior  authority  for  the  government,  guid- 
ance, or  regulation  of  inferiors. 

"  Then  watz  itemed  a  decrr  bi  the  duk  seluen." 

E.  Enij.  AIIU.  Poemt;  Cleannett,  1,745. 

2.  An  edict,  orfler,  or  ordinance  made  by  a 
council  or  legally-constituted  body,  for  the 
administration  of   business    within  its   own 
jurisdiction. 

*  II.  Fig. :  A  fixed  and  established  rule. 

"  When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for 
the  lightning  of  the  thunder.'1— Job  xxvlli  26. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(I)  In  the  United  States  the  order  or  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  equity,  admiralty,  or 
common  law  court  with  equity  powers.  The 
decrees  of  a  competent  court  having  full  juris- 
diction in  one  stato  aro  binding  in  any  other 
state. 

*  (2)  The  award  or  decision  of  an  umpire  In 
any  case  submitted  to  his  arbitration. 

2.  Theol. :  The  predetermined   purpose   of 
God  concerning  future  events. 

"  The  last  leaf  which  by  Heaven's  decree 
Must  Imng  u|x>n  n  lilast-.l  tree." 

Wordtworth  :  IWiite  flue  nf  lt,/ltttme.  ii. 


3.  Eccles. :  A  judicial  decision  of  the  Papal 
Court  at  Rome  ;  an  ordinance,  which  is  enacted 
by  the  pope  himself,  by  and  w  ith  the  advice 
of  his  cardinals  in  council  assembled,  without 
being  consulted  by  anyone  thereon.  (Ayliffe.) 
[DECRETAL.] 

If  (1)  Decree  absolute :  [DECREE  NISI]. 

(2)  Decree  arbitral,  Decreet  arbitral : 

Scots  Law  :  The  decision  or  award  of  one  or 
more  umpires. 

(3)  Decree  dative  : 

Law :  A  decree  or  order  conferring  on  any 
one,  not  being  the  executor  nominate,  the 
duty  of  executor. 

(4)  Decree  in  absence : 

Law  :  A  judgment  by  default.    [DEFAULT.] 

(5)  Decree  in  equity : 

Law :  A  decree  given  forth  with  the  view  of 
doing  substantial  justice  in  cross  causes,  those 
in  which  both  parties  have  suits  against  each 
other,  each  being  at  once  plaintilf  and  de- 
fendant. (Slackstone,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvii.) 

(6)  Decree  nisi: 

Law :  A  decree  by  the  judge  of  the  Divorce 
Court  granting  the  petitioner  in  a  suit  a 
divorce,  unless  (nisi)  within  six  months  cause 
shall  be  shown  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Queen's  Proctor  that  the  petitioner  had  him- 
self been  guilty  of  misconduct,  or  that  the 
suit  was  collusive.  If  no  cause  be  shown,  the 
decree  is  made  absolute. 

(7)  Decree  of  exoneration,  Decreet  of  exonera- 
tion : 

Scots  Law:  A  decree  discharging  trustees, 
executors,  factors,  tutors,  and  others.  (Dell.) 

(8)  Decret  of  locality,  Decreet  nf  locality : 
Scots  Law  :  A  decree  dividing  and  propor- 
tioning among  the  heritors  a  parish  minister's 
stipend,  of  which  modification,  in  most  cases 
in  the  direction  of  augmentation,  has  been 
obtained.    (Bell.) 

(9)  Decree  of  modification,  Decreet  ofmodijtea- 
iion: 

Scots  Law :  A  decree  modifying  a  stipend  to 
a  minister,  but  not  apportioning  it  among  the 
heritors.  (Bell.) 

(10)  Decree  of  registration  : 

Law  :  A  decree  obtained  without  an  action 
for  payment  of  money  secured  by  a  bond  or 
deed  containing  a  clause  of  consent  to  regis- 
tration for  execution.  (Ogilvie.) 

(11)  Decree  of  valuation  of  teinds,  Decreet  of 
valuation  of  teinds: 

Scots  Law :  A  decree  formerly  of  the  Teind 
Court,  now  of  the  Court  of  Session,  deter- 
mining the  extent  and  value  of  a  heritor's 
teinds. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  decree, 
edict,  and  proclamation:  "A  decree  is  a  more 
solemn  and  deliberative  act  than  an  edict ;  on 
the  other  hand  an  edict  is  more  authoritative  : 
a  decree  is  the  decision  of  one  or  many ;  an 
edict  speaks  the  will  of  an  individual :  coun- 
cils and  senates,  as  well  as  princes,  make 
decrees;  despotic  rulers  issue  edicts.  Decreet 
are  passed  for  the  regulation  of  public  and 
private  matters ;  they  are  made  known  as 
occasion  requires,  but  are  not  always  public  ; 
edicts  and  proclamations  contain  the  com- 
mands of  the  sovereign  authority,  and  are 
directly  addressed  by  the  prince  to  his  people. 
An  edict  is  peculiar  to  a  despotic  government ; 
a  proclamation  is  common  to  a  monarchical 
and  an  aristocratic  form  of  government :  the 
ukase  in  Russia  is  a  species  of  edict,  by  which 
the  emperor  makes  known  his  will  to  his 
people ;  the  king  of  England  communicates 
to  his  subjects  the  determinations  of  himself 
and  his  council  by  means  of  a  proclamation." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de  cree ,  v.t.  &  i.    [DECREE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  To  establish,  determine,  fix,  or  decide  by 
a  decree. 


2.  To  doom,  to  fate,  to  assign. 

"  For  Fate  decreed  one  wretched  man  to  fall." 

Pope:  Homer' t  Oclysiry,  x.  068. 

E[.  Technically: 

1.  Law:   To  determine,  order,  or  appoint 
judicially. 

2.  Theol. :   To  predetermine  the  course  of 
future  events  ;  to  establish  immutably. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  -her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
CT.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     as,  ce  -  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


decreeable — decrowning 
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**  V  ell  hop'd  we  then  to  meet  on  this  fair  shore. 
Whom  Hen veu,  alas  !  decreed  to  meet  no  more." 
Pot*  :  Uumer'l  (Jdyuey.  Xiiv.  363,  306. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  determine,  to  establish,  to 
decide. 

"  All  bait  thon  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are.  all 
Aa  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed." 

Milton:  P.  /,.,  Hi.  171,  ITS. 

•  de-cree'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  decree;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  decreed. 

de-creed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECREE,  v.} 

dS-cree'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DECREE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  establishing,  de- 
termining, or  fixing  a  decree. 

t  dS-cre'-er,  s.  [Eng.  decree) ;  -cr.]  One  who 
issues  a  decree  ;  one  who  ordains  or  deter- 
mines. 

"  In  thy  ho  k  it  is  written  of  me.  says  Christ ;  that  I 
should  do  thy  will ;  he  is  not  willing  only,  but  the  first 
decreerot  it,  it  Is  written  of  me."—  Goodwin:  Worki, 
vol.  L,  pt.  iiL,  p.  103. 

de-creet,   •de-creit,  s.    [DECREE,  s.} 

dec'-re-ment,  s.     [Lai   decrementum;  from 
decresco  =  to  decrease.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  decrease  or  decreasing ;  the  action  or 
state  of  becoming  less. 

"  Rocks,  mountains,  and  the  other  elevations  of  the 
earth  suffer  a  continual  decrement,  and  grow  lower 
and  lower."—  \Yooda-ard. 

2.  The  quantity  or  amount  lost  by  decreasing 
or  diminution. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  The  wane  of  the  moon  from  the 
full  to  the  new  ;  the  moon  in  this  state  is 
called  moon,  descrescent,  or  in  decours. 

2.  Math. :  A  term  in  the  doctrine  of  an- 
nuities, whence,  by  the  annual  decrease  of  a 
certain  number  of  persons  by  death,  it  may 
be  shown  when  all  shall  be  dead. 

3.  Phys.  (PL). :  The  small  points  by  which 
a  variable  and  decreasing  quantity  becomes 
gradually  less. 

4.  Crystall. :  A  gradual  and  successive  diminu- 
tion of  the  layers  of  molecules  applied  to  the 
faces  of  the  primitive  form,  by  which  the 
secondary  forms  are  hypothetically  produced. 
(Ogilvie.) 

*  5.  Univ. :  A  fee  paid  at  the  Universities 
for  the  damage  done  to  things  in  the  use  of 
the  students. 

de-crep'-It,  *de-crep-ld,  a.  [Fr.  decrepit; 
Lat.  decrepitus  =  noiseless,  hence  unable  to 
move  or  stir  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  crepitus  = 
a  noise.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  Broken  down  by  age  and  infirmities ; 
feeble,  decayed. 

"  This  pope  is  decrepit,  .  .  ."—Bacon. 

*2.  Causing  infirmity,  feebleness,  and  decay. 

"...  from  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter  .  .  ."        Milton:  P.L.,  x.  654,  65S. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Worn  out,  exploded. 


de-crep'-It-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  de  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  crepitate  (q.v.).] 

*  A.  Trans. :  To  roast  or  calcine  in  strong 
heat,  so  as  to  cause  a  constant  crackling  of 
the  substance. 

"  So  will  it  come  to  pass  In  a  pot  of  salt,  although 
decrepitated."— Broxme  :  Vulgar  Erroun. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  loud  and  constant 
crackling  noise,  as  salt  in  a  strong  heat. 

dS-crep'-It-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECREPI- 
TATE.] 

de-crep'-It-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [DE- 
CREPITATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  wasting  or  calcining 
in  strong  heat,  so   as  to   cause  a  constant 
crackling. 

2.  The  act  of  crackling,  as  salt  in  a  strong 
heat. 

de-crSp-it-a'-tiOli,  *.     [Fr.  decrepitation.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  crackling  or  bursting 
noise  made  by  several  salts  and  minerals 


when  wasted  or  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a 
crucible. 

2.  C/iem. :  The  crackling  noise  which  several 
salts  make  when  suddenly  heated,  accom- 
panied by  a  violent  exfoliation  of  their  parti- 
cles, due  to  the  sudden  conversion  into  steam 
of  the  water  which  is  mechanically  enclosed 
between  the  solid  particles  of  the  body ;  or 
to  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  laminae  of 
which  the  mineral  is  composed  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  imperfect  conductors 
of  heat  The  true  cleavage  of  minerals  may 
be  often  detected  in  this  way,  for  they  fly 
asunder  at  their  natural  fissures.  (Watts: 
Diet.  Chem.) 

•  de-crep'-It-ness,  s.    [Eng.  decrepit  ;-n«s.] 
The  same  as  decrepitude  (q.v.). 

"...  from  wailing  infancy  to  querulous  decrepit- 
nett  .  .  ."—Barrow,  vol.  iii.,  Ser.  8. 

de-crep  -it-ude,  s.  [Fr.  decrepitude.]  A 
state  of  decay  or  breaking  down  from  old  age 
and  infirmities  ;  old  age. 

"  Praise  from  the  rlvell'd  lips  of  toothless,  bald 
Decrepitude.  "  Covperi:  Tatk,  ii.  488,  489. 

*  de-crep'-lt-^,  s.    [Eng.  decrepit ;  -y.]    The 
same  as  decrepitude  (q.v.). 

"  Honest  credulity 
Is  a  true  loadstone  to  draw  on  decrepit!/." 

Chapman:  All  Foolt,  IT.  1. 

de  cresc-en  do(cresc  kresh),  s.  [Ital.] 
Mus.  :  A  gradual  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
tone.  It  is  indicated  in  music  by  the  abbre- 
viations Drf.,  Decres.,  or  the  sign  I^==— . 
Whether  there  was  originally  any  difference 
between  decrescendo  and  diminuendo  or  not, 
at  present  the  two  terms  appear  to  be  con- 
vertible. (Used  also  attributively.) 

de-cres'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  decrescens,  pr.  par.  of 
decresco  =  to  decrease  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Growing  or  becoming  less;, 
decreasing,  waning. 

"Between  the  increscent  and  dtrrescent  moon." 

Tennyson :  Oareth  i  Lynette. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  moon  when 
in  her  decrement,  or  waning  from  the  full  to 
the  last  quarter.     [DECREMENT,  II.  1.] 

2.  Rot. :  Applied  to  the  form  of  those  organs 
which  decrease  gradually  from  the  base  to  the 
summit. 

de-cret'-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  decretalis  =  con- 
taining a  "decree  ;  decretum  =  a  decree.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  a 
decree. 

"A  decretal  epistle  Is  that  which  the  pope  decrees 
.  .  .'—Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 
*  L  Singular : 

1.  Gen. :  A  letter  containing  or  embodying 
a  decree  or  authoritative  order. 

2.  Spec. :  A  letter  of  the  Pope  determining 
a  point  or  question  in  ecclesiastical  law. 

IL  Plural: 

1.  Gen. :  A  book  or  collection  of  decrees  or 
edicts ;  a  corpus  of  laws. 

2.  Spec. :  A  collection  or  body  of  decrees, 
rescripts,  mandates,  edicts,  and  general  reso- 
lutions of  the  Papal  Council  for  the  determi- 
nation   of    points    in    ecclesiastical   law   or 
discipline.     (Haydn,  <tc.) 

"  Traditions  and  decretalt  were  made  of  equal  force, 
and  as  authentical  as  the  sacred  charter  itself."— 
ffoioel  :  rocal  forest. 

If  When  the  occupant  of  the  See  of  Rome 
was  only  one  of  many  bishops,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  submit  to  the  episcopal  body  in  general 
any  difficult  i>oints  of  doctrine  or  discipline 
requiring  to  be  decided.  As  lie  rose  above  his 
colleagues  in  power  and  dignity,  such  questions 
came  to  be  submitted  to  him  individually  ra- 
ther than  to  them  in  common.  In  the  twelfth 
century  his  decisions  in  such  cases  acquired 
the  force  of  law.  The  term  decretals  applied 
to  them  was  intended  to  recall  the  term  de- 
crees used  of  the  Emperor's  decisions  in  the 
old  Koman  Empire.  The  decretals  had  the 
force  of  law  throughout  the  church,  and  were 
received  with  implicit  obedience  till  the  Papacy 
began  to  decline,  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Successive  collections  of  these  decretals  were 
made.  In  the  sixth  century,  Dionysius  Exi- 
guus,  the  distinguished  chronologer  who  cal- 
culated the  Christian  era,  made  a  collection  of 
Papal  decisions,  but  candidly  confessed  that 
he  could  find  none  earlier  than  the  pontificate 


of  Syricius,  who  succeeded  Damasus  I.  in  A.D. 
385.  In  the  ninth  century,  a  man  of  a  different 
spirit  issued  what  professed  to  be  an  earlier 
series,  from  Clement  I.  to  Damasus  I.,  A.D. 
384.  He  appended  to  them  the  signature  of 
Isidore,  an  eminent  Spanish  bishop  in  the 
sixth  century.  The  word  peccator  (sinner)  was 
appended  to  Isidore's  name,  in  token  of  hu- 
mility. Transcriliers,  not  knowing  why  this 
term  was  used,  altered  it  to  mercatnr  (=  mer- 
chant) ;  the  author  is  therefore  called  Isidorus 
Mercator,  or  the  Pseudo-Isidorus.  The  de- 
cretal epistles  which  he  sent  forth  were 
accepted  as  genuine  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
were  used  in  support  of  the  papal  claims  ; 
they  are  now  universally  given  up  as  forgeries. 
About  A.D.  1141  or  1151  Gratinn,  a  monk  of 
Bologna,  completed  his  "decretum,"  or  Con- 
cordia  Disconlantium  Canonum.  Raymond  of 
Peniiafort,  a  Catalonian  and  general  of  the  Do- 
minican order,  compiled  live  books  of  decre- 
tals, which  Gregory  IX.  ordered  to  be  added 
to  the  work  of  Gratian.  They  were  published 
about  A.D.  1230.  Near  the  end  of  the  century 
a  sixth  book  was  added  by  direction  of  Boni- 
face VIII.,  about  A.D.  1298.  The  decretals 
constitute  a  portion  of  what  is  called  Canon 
Law  (q.v.).  The  Clementines  were  collected 
by  Clement  V.  in  1313. 

IT  Decretal  Order  : 

English  Law  :  A  chancery  order  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  decree.  (Wharton.) 

*  decrete,  s.    [Lat.  decretum.}    A  decree. 

*  de-cre'-tton,  s.    [Lat.  decretus,  pa.  par.  of 
decresco  =  to  decrease.]      A  decrease,  a  de- 
creasing. 

"...  by  which  decretion  we  might  guess  at  a  former 
increase  .  .  ."—Pearton  :  On  the  Creed,  Art.  L 

*  de-cret'-Ist,  s.     [Low  Lat.  decretista  ;  from 

Lat.  decretum  =  a  decree.]  One  who  studies 
or  professes  the  knowledge  of  the  decretals. 

"  The  decretitti  had  their  rise  and  beginning  undei 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Baroarossa."—  Xjr- 
liff*  :  Parergon. 

*  de-cret'-IVe,  a.    [Lat.  decretum  =  a  decree.) 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  force  of  a  de- 
cree. 

"The  will  of  God  is  either  decretive  or  preceptive  ; 
the  decretive  extends  to  all  events  ..."  —Bale*  :  On 
Spiritual  Perfection,  ch.  ri. 

*  dS-CrS-tor'-I-al,  a.      [Eng.  decretory  ;  -of.] 
Decretory,  authoritative. 

".  .  .  overrule  the  Scripture  itself,  in  a  decretorial 
manner  .  .  ."—  farmer  :  Letter*  to  Worihington,  let.  L 

*  dec'-re-t6r-I-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  decretory  ;  -ly.] 

In  a  decretory  manner. 

"  Deal  concisely  and  drcrrtorUi/."—  Goodman  :  Wint. 
El.  Conf.,  P.  iii. 

*  dec'-re-tor-^,  a.     [Lat.  decretorius,  from 
decretum  =  a  decree.] 

1.  Judicial,  deciding,  definitive. 


2.  Critical,  determining. 

"  The  motions  of  the  moon,  supposed  to  be  measured 
by  sevens,  and  the  critical  or  derretorn  days  depend  on 
that  number."—  Bromte  :  Vulgar  Erroun. 

*  de-crew7  (CW  as  u),  v  .i.     [Fr.   decrue  =  a 
decrease  ;   decru  =  pa.  par.  of  decroitrc  =  to 
decrease.)    To  decrease,  to  fail,  to  waste. 

"  Sir  Arthegall  renewed 

His  strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  decrewed." 
Upenter:  F.  V-,  IV.  vt.  18. 

*  de-crewed'  (ew  as  u),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Ds- 

CREW.] 

de-cri'-aL,  s.  [Eng.  decry  ;  -al.]  A  decrying  ; 
a  clamorous  outcry  against  ;  hasty  or  noisy 
censure  or  condemnation. 

"...  a  decrial  or  disparagement  of  those  raw  works 
to  which  they  owed  their  early  character  and  distinc- 
tion. •-3W«*«>-y  :  Mitcel.  Rejtec..  Misc.  5,  ch.  it 


de-cried  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECRY.] 

de"-cri'-er,  *  de-cry'-er,  «.  [Eng.  decry; 
-er.]  One  who  decries,  or  cries  down  any 
person  or  thing. 

".  .  .  the  brutish  folly  and  absurd  impudence  of 
the  late  fanatic  dccrytrt  of  the  necessity  of  human 
learning,  .  .  ."—South,  vol.  viL,  Ser.  2. 

*  dJj-cro'wn',  v.t.    [Pref.  de  =away,  from,  and 

Eng.  croum  (q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  a  crown,  to 
dethrone. 

"  Dethroning  and  decmtming  princes  .  .  ."—Dr. 
BakemU  :  Anna,  to  Dr.  Carter  (1616),  p.  37. 

*  de-crown'  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [DECROWW.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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decmstation— decussorium 


B.  As  subst.  :    The  act   of  depriving  of  a 
erowii  ;  dethroning. 

"...    the  decrovning  of  kings,   .  .    ."  —  Oferbury  : 
Character!. 

de-crust-a'-tion,  *.  [Pref.  d«  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  emulation  (q.v.).]  The  removal  of  a 
crust  or  incrustation. 

de'-cry',  v.t.  [Fr.  decrier.]  To  cry  down  ;  to 
disparage  ;  to  clamour  against  ;  to  depreciate  ; 
to  condemn. 

"Quacks  and  impostors    .    .    .    dacry  others'  cheats 
only  to  make  more  way  for  their  own."—  Sinfl. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  decry  and  to 
disparage,  see  DISPARAOE. 

dS-cry'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DECRY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :    The   act   of   crying   down, 
Clamouring  against,  or  disparaging. 

"...  there  hath  been  a  decrying  by  the  people,  .  .  ." 
State  TrUils  ;  J.  Hampdm  (an.  1637). 

•de-cu-ba'-tton,  s.  [Lat.  decubo  =  to  lie 
out  of  a  bed  :  de  —  away,  from,  and  cubo  =  to 
lie.]  The  act  of  lying  down. 

"  At  this  dfcabation  upon  boughs  the  satirist  seems 
to  hint."—  Evelyn  :  Sglva,  iv.  |  7. 

de-cu'-bi-tus,  s.    [Lat.] 

Med.  :  The  same  as  ANACLISIS  (q.v.). 

•dec  -u-man,  «.  [La.t.decumanus=decimanus, 
from  decimus  =  tenth,  decent  =  ten.) 

1.  Lit.  &  Rom.  A  ntiq.  :  The  name  given  to  the 
gate  in  a  Roman  camp  near  which  the  tenth 
cohorts  were  stationed.     It  was  the  principal 
gate  of  the  camp,  and  was  situated  at  the  rear. 

2.  fig.  :  The  greatest,  the  chief.     (Chiefly 
of  waves,  because  the  tenth  wave  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  longest.) 

"To  be  quite  sunk  by  such  decuman*  billows."— 
Oaudrn  :  Tean  of  the  Church,  p.  30. 


-',  v.t.  [Lat.  decumbo.]  To  lie  down, 
to  rest  (Money  Masters  all  Things,  1698,  p.  55.) 

•  dc  cum   ben9C,    *  dc  cum   ben  97,  s. 
[Lat.  decumbens,  pr.  par.  of  decwnbo  =  to  lie 
down.]    The  act  of  lying  down  ;  a  decumbent 
position  or  posture. 

"They  lie  not  down,  and  enjoy  no,  de.cumbe.nce  at 
all."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  Erroun. 

dS  cum  bent,  a.    [Lat.  d«cttm&en»,  pr.  par. 
of  decumbo.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Recumbent,  reclining,  prostrate. 

"Underneath  is  the  decumbent  portraiture  of  a 
woman  resting  on  a  death's  head."—  Athmole.  ;  lierk- 
(Mr»,  i.*. 

2.  Lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 

"To  know  bow  to  deal  aright  with  tha  consciences 
Of  decumbent,  dying  sinners."—  Alterburg. 

II.  Bot.  :  Lying  flat  by  its  own  weight  ; 
declined,  bent  down. 

"  The  lower  [branches]  decumbent  by  the  weight  of 
their  numerous  branch  lets."—  Field,  Jan.  28,  188-Z 

•  d6  -cum  '-bent-  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  decumbent; 
-ly.]     In  a  decumbent  or  recumbent  manner 
or  posture. 

•  de  cum   bi  tiirc,  s.     [Lat.  deeitmbo  =  to 
lie  down.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  lying  down. 

2.  The  time  at  which  a  person  takes  to  his 
bed  in  a  disease,  or  during  which  he  is  confined 
to  his  bed. 

"  During  his  decumbiture  he  wa«  visited  by  his  most 
dear  friend,  .  .  ."—Life  of  Flrmin. 

IL  Astrol.  :  A  scheme  of  the  heavens  erected 
for  the  time  of  a  person  taking  to  his  bed,  by 
.which  the  prognostics  of  recovery  or  death 
are  discovered. 

".  .  .  if  her  eye  but  akes. 
Or  itches,  its  decumbiture  she  takes." 

Kryden  :  Juvenal,  vi. 

•  dec'-U-ple,  a.  &  «.      [Fr.  decuple  ;  Ital.  de- 
euplo  ;    Low    Lat.  decuplus  ;   Gr.  oWoiTrAdos, 
ofKarrAoC?  (dekaploos,  dekaplous)  =  tenfold.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Containing  ten  times  as  many  ; 
tenfold. 

"  Man's  length,  that  is,  a  perpendicular  from  the 
Tertex  unto  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  decuple  unto  his 
profundity  .  .  ."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  quantity  or  number  tenfold 
another. 

".  .  .  that  is,  as  I  guess,  near  a  decuple  .  .  "—Ran  : 
On  the  Creation,  pt.  1. 

•  dSc'-u-ple,  v.t.    [DECUPLE,  o.J    To  increase 
tenfold. 


"dec  -u  pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECUPLE,  t>.) 
dec   u  plet,  s.     [DECUPLE.] 

M us. :  A  group  of  eight  or  ten  notes  played 
in  the  time  of  eight  or  four.  (Stainer  <ft  Barrett.) 

*  de-cur'-I-dn,  s.    [Lat.  decurio,  from  decem 
=  ten.) 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  tin-  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A   till) ing-man  ;    an   overseer   or   com- 
mander of  ten  ;  the  chief  man  of  a  colony." 

"  He  iustiti.-'-ud  ducuriimt  through  both  these 
colonies,  that  is,  one  over  every  ten  families."— 
Ttmpte. 

IL  Roman  Mil.  Antiq.  :  An  officer  command- 
ing ten  men,  or  a  decury  ;  a  corporal. 

H  Wycliffe  speaks  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
as  "  a  decurion,  a  good  man,  and  a  just," 
where  the  A.  V.  has  counsellor. 

» de-ciir'-I-on-ate,  s.  [Lat.  decurionatut.] 
The  position  or  duties  of  a  decurion. 

*  de-cur'-renfe,  s.    [DECURRENCV.]    A  run- 
ning down  ;  a  lapse. 

".  .  .  by  long  decurrence  of  time  .  .  ." — Oauden  : 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  626.  (Itaniet.) 

de'-ciir'-Ten-C.y,  s.  [Lat.  decurrentia,  neut. 
pi.  of  decurrens,  pr.  par.  of  decurro  =  to  run 
down.] 

Bot. :  The  state  of  being  decurrent ;  the 
portion  of  a  leaf  extending  along  the  stem 
below  the  point  of  insertion. 

de  cur  rent,  a.  [Lat.  decurrtns,  pr.  par.  of 
decurro  =  to  run  down  :  de  =  down,  and  curro 
=  to  run.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Running  or  flowing  down- 
wards. 

IL  Bot.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  leaves  which 
are  attached  along  the  side  of  a  stem  below 
their  point  of  insertion.  Such  decurrent 
stems  are  often  called  winged. 

"  Leaves  .  .  .  decurrent  as  in  Thistles."—  Balfour  : 
Botany,  §  163. 

dS-cur'-rSnt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  decurrent;  -ly.] 
In  a  decurrent  manner. 

*  de-cur -sion,  s.    [Lat.  decursio,  from  decurro 

=  to  run  down.] 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  or  state  of  running  or 
flowing  down. 


2.  Spec. :  A  hostile  incursion  or  attack  by 
soldiers. 

".  .  .  preserved  upon  coins,  as  sacrifices,  triumphs, 
congiaries,  allocutions,  decursiont,  &c."—fr1ettley :  On 
Bittory,  pt.  ii.,  lect.  6. 

t  dS-CUrs'-ive,  a.    [Fr.  decursif.] 
Bot. :  Decurrent. 

*  de'-curs'-ive-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  decursive ;  -ly.} 
Bot. :  The  same  as  decurrently  (q.v.). 

decursively  pinnate,  a. 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  leaves  which 
have  their  leaflets  decurrent,  or  running  along 
the  petiole. 

*  de-CUTt',  v.t.      [Lat.  decurto  :   de,   intens.  ; 
curto  —  to  shorten,  to  curtail ;  curtus= short] 
To  curtail,  abridge,  cut  short. 

"...  bring 
"Thy  free,  and  not  decurted,  offejing. 

Herriek  :  Heijieridet,  p.  839. 

*de-curt',   a.      [Lat.  decurto.]     Curtailed, 
abridged,  cut  short. 

*  de'-curt-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  decurtatus,  pa.  par. 

of  decurto  —  to  cut  off,  to  curtail,  to  mutilate.] 
To  shave,  to  trim  the  hair. 

"  He  sends  for  his  barber  to  depure,  decurtate,  and 
spunge  liiml" — Nttthe:  Lenten  Stitjfe. 

*  de-curt-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  decurtatio,  from 

decurto.]    The  act  of  curtailing,  cutting  short, 
or  abridging. 

"  Ambiguous  equivocation,  affected  drfiirdirinn  nr 
sophistication  of  expression."  —  llaule  :  Mmj-Ait.ro- 
Mancer,  p.  ''•:> 

*  de-ciirt'-e'd,  pa.  par.,  a.,  ors.    [DECURT.] 

*  dec'-u-r^,  s.    [Lat.  decuria  =  a  company  of 
ten,  from  decem  =  ten.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  set  or  body  of  ten. 

"...  parted  themselves  into  tens  or  decwHri,  and 
governed  «ucces»ively  by  the  space  of  five  days,  ou« 
demry  after  another  in  order.  —Raleigh :  JHUory  of 
the  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  3,  f  7. 


2.  Rom.  Mil.  Antiq.  :  A  company  or  body  of 
ten  men,  under  the  command  of  a  decurion 
(q.v.). 

*  de-cus  -sate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  decussatus,  pa. 
par.  of  decusso  =  to  cross,  to  put  in  form  of  an 
X  ;  from  decussis  =  a  coin  of  the  value  of  ten 
asses,  and  marked  with  an  X  =  10.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  intersect  or  cross  at  acute 
angles ;  to  intersect. 

"...  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  made  up  of  many 
fibres,  decuttatinff  one  another  longways."—  Kay. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  intersect  at  acute  angles. 

"  But  whether  they  decuttate,  coalesce,  or  only  touch 
one  another,  they  do  not  well  agree."— Derham: 
Phytico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2. 

de-cus  -sate,  a.    [Lat.  decussatus.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Crossed  or  intersected  at 
acute  angles. 
IL  lint. :  An  epithet  applied  to   opposite 


DECUSSATE 

leaves  crossing  each  other  in  pairs  at  right 
angles. 

de-cus'-sat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DECUS- 
SATE, v.] 

*  A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Crossed,  intersected. 

"  .  .  we  observe  the  decuuated  characters  in  many 
Cimsulary  Coynes, . . ."— Browne :  Cyna'  Oarden,  ch.  L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hot.  :  The  same  as  decussate,  a.  (q.v.). 

*  2.  Rhet. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  period 
which  consists  of  two  rising  and  two  falling 
clauses,  placed    alternately  in  opposition  to 
each  other. 

de-cus'-sate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  decussate ;  -ly.] 
In  a  decussate  or  intersecting  manner. 

*  de-cus  sat  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [DECUS- 

SATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partMp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :    The  act   of   intersecting  or 
crossing  at  acute  angles. 

*  de  cus-sa  -tlon,  s.    [Lat.  decussatio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  intersection  in  the  form  of  an  X.    The 
ict  of  intersecting  or  crossing  at  acute  angles. 

2.  A  decussated  figure  ;  a  figure  like  an  X. 

"...  being  doubled  at  the  angle,  makes  up  the 
letter  X,  that  is  the  emphatical  dnunatlon.  or  funda- 
mental figure."— Browne:  Cyrut'  Garden,  ch.  i 

II.  Geom.,  Optics,  Jkc. :  The  crossing  of  two 
nerves,  lines,  or  rays,  which  meet  in  a  point 
and  then  diverge. 

•' .  .  .  there  be  drcuaation  at  the  rays  in  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  .  .  ."—Ray. 

*  de-ctis'-sa-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  decussat(e);  -ive.) 

Crossing  or  intersecting  at  acute  angles. 

"...  ilei-iissiitii'f  diametrals,  quincuncinll  lines  and 
angles."— Browne :  Cyrut'  Garden,  ch.  i. 

*  de-cus'-sa-tlve-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  decussa- 
tive ;  -ly.]    In  the  form  of  an  X  or  cross  ;  in  an 
intersecting  manner ;  decussately. 

nointed  d» .  ._ 

e :  CI/TUI  Harden,  ch.  I. 

de-ciis-sor'-I-um,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
i/.r/i.tfo  =  to  make  into  form  of  au  X  ;  to 
divide.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  used  for  pressing 
gently  on  the  dura  mater,  causing  an  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus  collected  between  the  cranium 
and  that  membrane,  through  the  perforation 
made  by  the  trepan. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


decyl— deducement 
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de'~9yl,  s.    [G  r.  oixa  (fleka)  =  ten.    So  named 
because  it  contains  ten  carbon  atoms.] 
Chem.  :  A  monatoiuic  hydrocarbon  radical, 


decyl  hydride,  s. 

Chem.  :  Also  called  Diamyl  or  Di-iso-pentyl. 
CioHjzi  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
amyl  iodide.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  158°. 
By  the  action  of  chlonne  it  yields  decyl 
chloride,  C10HS1C1. 

de-cyl'-ic,  o.    [Eng.,  &c.  decyl ;  -ic.] 

decylio  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^H^'CO'OH.    [CAPRIC  ACID.] 

*  de'-dal,  a.    [D/EDAL.] 

*  de-da -11-an,  a.    [D^DALIAK.] 

*  de'-da-lous,  *  dc  da-lc-ous, a.  [D.BDA- 

LOUS.]" 

*  ded-bote,  s.    [DEADBOTE.] 

*  dede  (1),  s.    [DEATH.] 

*  dede  (2),  s.    [DEED.] 

*  dede,  v.t.  ft  i.,  a.  ft  s.    [DEAD.] 

*  de- dec'- or -ate,  v.t.     [Lat.   dedecoratujs, 
pa.  par.  of  dedecoro  =  to  disgrace  :  de  =  away, 
from,  and  decoro  =  to  adorn,  to  ornament.] 
To  disgrace. 

"  Why  lett'st  weake  wormes  thy  Head  dedecorate  > " 
—Dane* :  Holy  Koode.  p.  13. 

*  de-dec-6r-a  -tion,   s.     [Lat.  dedecoratio.] 
The  act  of  disgracing ;  a  disgrace. 

*  de-dec'-or-otis,    a.      [Lat    dedecofosus.] 
Disgraceful,  shameful,  unbecoming. 

*  da-dein,  v.  &  s.    [DISDAIN.] 

*  de-den-ti  -tion,    s.      [Pref.    de  =  away, 
from  ;  Eng.  dentition  (q.v.).]    A  falling  out, 
loss,  or  shedding  of  the  teeth. 

".  .  .  dedentition.  or  falling  of  teeth."— Brown* . 
Vulgar  Krrours,  bk.  Iv.  ch  12 

ded'-i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dedicatus,  pa.  par.  of 
iltdico  =  to  devote  :  de  (intens.),  dice  =  to 
devote  ;  Fr.  dedier  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  dedicar  ;  Ital. 
dedicare.] 

A.  Ordinary. Language: 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  To  hand  over,  to  deliver. 

"  I  heard  that  he  had  dedicated  a  letter  to  you,  de- 
siring you  not  to  come."— Dr.  Black:  Lett,  to  Adam 
Smith.  Aug.  26,  1776. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 
II,  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  devote,  apply,  or  give  wholly  up  to 
some  person,  purpose,  act,  or  thing. 

"  Pitied  uor  hated,  to  tbe  face  of  peril 
Myself  I'll  dedicate." 

Shaketp. :  CymbeUne,  v.  1. 

2.  To  inscribe  or  address,  as  to  a  friend  or 
patron. 

"...  having  brought  this  long  work  to  a  conclu- 
sion. I  desire  to  dedicate  it  .  .  ."—Pope:  Homer  t 
IUad  (Postscript). 

3.  To  devote  or  consecrate  to  the  memory 
of  any  person. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Relig. :  To  consecrate  or  set  apart  with 
certain  solemn  forms  or  ceremonies  to  a 
Divine  Being,  or  to  some  sacred  use  or  object ; 


Divine  Being,  or  to 
to  devote  solemnly. 


2.  Law  (Of  roads) :  To  make  a  private  way  a 
public  one  by  acts  showing  an  intention  of 
doing  so.  (Wharton.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
dedicate,  to  consecrate,  to  devote,  and  to  hallow  : 
"  There  is  something  more  positive  in  the  act 
of  detlicatiiig  than  in  that  of  devoting;  but 
less  so  than  in  that  of  consecrating .  To  dedi- 
cate and  devote  may  be  employed  in  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  matters  :  to  consecrate 
and  hallow  only  in  the  spiritual  sense :  we 
may  dedicate  or  devote  anything  that  is  at  our 
disposal  to  the  service  of  some  object :  but 
the  former  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to 
superiors,  and  the  Utter  to  persons  without 
distinction  of  rank  :  we  dedicate  a  house  to 
the  service  of  God ;  or  we  devote  our  time  to 
the  benefit  of  our  friends  or  the  relief  of  the 
poor  :  we  may  dedicate  or  devote  ourselves  to 
an  object ;  but  the  former  always  implies  a 
solemn  setting  apart  springing  from  a  sense 


ef  duty :  the  latter  an  entire  application 
of  oneself  from  zeal  and  affection :  in  this 
manner  he  who  dedicates  himself  to  God  ab- 
stracts himself  from  every  object  which  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  service  of 
God  :  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  ministry 
pursues  it  as  the  first  object  of  his  attention 
and  regard  :  such  a  dedication  of  oneself  is 
hardly  consistent  with  our  other  duties  as 
members  of  society ;  but  a  devotinn  of  one's 
powers,  one's  time,  and  one's  knowledge  to 
the  spread  of  religion  among  men  is  one  of 
the  most  honourable  and  sacred  kinds  of  de- 
votion. To  consecrate  is  a  species  of  formal 
dedication  by  virtue  of  a  religious  observance  ; 
it  is  applicable  mostly  to  places  and  things 
connected  with  religious  works  :  hallow  is  a 
species  of  informal  consecration  applied  to  the 
same  objects  :  the  church  is  consecrated ;  par- 
ticular days  are  hallowed."  (Crabb :  Eng 
Synon.) 

*  ded-I-cate,  a.    [Lat.  dedicatus.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :    Wholly  given  up  or  devoted  to 
some  pursuit,  act,  or  thing. 

'*  He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  self-love." 

Shaketp.  :  t  Henry  JY..  v.  *. 

IL  Belig. :  Solemnly  consecrated  and  set 
apart  to  a  Divine  Being  or  some  sacred  use. 

ded  -i-ca-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEDICATE,  v.] 

*  ded-i-ca-tee',   s.      [Eng.   dedicate);   -ee.] 
One  to  whom  anything  is  dedicated. 

"M.  Daudet  was  hardly  guilty  of  the  usual  in- 
sincerity of  dedicated"— Saturday  Ret.,  Nov.  4,  1882. 

ded  -i  cat-ing,    *  ded  i  cat-ynge,     pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEDICATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  DEDICATION  (q.  v. ). 

"...>••  dedic'itynge  of  the  altar  .  .  ."—Bible  (1551) : 
Numeri,  ch.  vii. 

ded-i-ca  -tion,  s.  &  a.  [I .at.  dedicatio,  from 
dedicatus,  pa.  par.  of  dedico.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  giving  up  or  devoting  wholly 
to  some  person,  purpose,  or  thing  ;  devotion, 
devotedness. 

"  My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 
All  hia  in  dedication." 

Xhaketp.  :  Twelfth  Night.  V.  1. 

(2)  The  act  of  inscribing  or  addressing,  as  to 
a  friend  or  patron. 

"  Fed  by  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song." 

Pope:  Prologue  to  Sat..  233,  2S4. 

(3)  The  form  of  words  in  which  a  book,  &c., 
is  inscribed  or  addressed  to  any  person. 

*  (4)  Anything  dedicated,  devoted,  or  in- 
scribed. 

"  You  are  rapt  in  some  work,  some  dedication  to  the 
great  lord."— Hi.aketp. :  Timon  of  Athene,  i.  1. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Belig. :   The  act  of  solemnly  consecrat- 
ing or  setting  apart  with   certain    religious 
forms  and  ceremonies  to  a  Divine  Being,  or 
some  sacred  use,  or  ministry  ;  consecration. 

"  And  .  .  .  the  children  of  ;he  captivity  kept  the 
dedication  of  this  house  of  God  with  joy."— Ezra  vi.  16. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  dedicating  a  highway. 
(Wharton.) 

If  The  Feast  of  Dedication: 

Jewish  Hist. :  A  feast  kept  in  memory  of 
Judas  Maccabeus,  by  whom  the  temple  and 
altar  had  been  dedicated  anew  after  their  pro- 
fanation by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dedica- 
tion. 

dedication  day,  s.  A  feast  or  festival 
held  annually  to  commemorate  the  dedication 
of  a  church  to  a  particular  saint. 

dedication  feast,  or  festival,  s.    The 

same  as  DEDICATION  DAY  (q.v.).  The  village 
feast  is  generally  held  on  this  day. 

ded-i-ca  tor,  s.  [Lat.  In  Fr.  dedicateur.] 
One  who  dedicates,  devotes,  or  inscribes  any- 
thing to  another. 

"  Here  they  dedicate  some  brazen  bowls,  with  tbe 
names  of  the  dedicator*.'— Ltvni :  Cred.  Eariy  Roman 
But.  (ISM),  cb.  ix.,  §  6. 


*  ded-I-ca-tbV-I-al,   a.    [Eng.   dedicatory; 
-a/.]    The  same  as  DEDICATORY  (q.v.). 

*  ded'-I-ca-tor-y^  a.  ft  ».  [Eng.  dedicator;  -y.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing 
a  dedication. 

"Thus  I  should  begin  wy  epistle,  if  it  were  a  dedi- 
cator i/  one  .  .  ."—Pope. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dedication,  an  inscription. 

"...  a  passion  sermon,  with  a  formal  dedicatory  in 
great  letters  to  our  Saviour."— Milton :  An  Apology 

*  dSd'-i-fy,  *  ded'-y-fye,  v.t.    [A  curious 
formation  from  Lat.  dedico  —  to  dedicate,  and 
facio  (pass,  fio)—  to  make.]    To  dedicate,  to 
consecrate. 

"  Deilufya;  dicare,  dedicare."  ic.—Cathol.  Angl. 

de  -dl-miis,  s.  [Lat.  =  we  have  given,  1st 
pers.  pi.  perf.  indie,  of  do  =  to  give.] 

Law :  A  writ  empowering  any  person  to  do 
some  act  for  or  in  place  of  a  judge.  So  called 
from  the  first  words,  dedimus  potestatem  = 
we  have  given  power  or  authority. 

*  de-dl'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  deditio,  from  dedo  = 
to  give  up.]    The  act  of  giving  up  or  surren- 
dering anything ;  a  surrender. 

"  It  was  not  a  complete  conquest,  but  rather  a  dtdl- 
tion  upon  terms  and  capitulations  agreed  between  tbs 
conqueror  and  the  conquered."  -Hale. 

*  ded-ley,  a.    [DEADLY.] 

*  de  -dol-a'-tion,   &      [Low   Lat.    dedolatio, 
from  dedolo  =  to  hew  with  an  axe.J 

Surg.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  action  where- 
by a  cutting  instrument  inflicts  an  oblique 
wound  with  loss  of  substance.  Such  wounds 
occur  most  frequently  on  the  head. 

*  de'-do-lent,  o.    [Lat.  dedolens,  pr.  par.  of 
dedoleo   ="  to  cease  from  or  to  lose  feeling.] 
Without  feeling  or  compunction. 

"  Then  men  are  dedolent  and  past  feeling."—  Bally- 
weU:  Soring  of  Saul*  (1677).  p.  114. 

de-du-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  deduc(e) ;  -ation.]  A 
leading  away,  or  in  the  wrong  direction ;  a 
leading  into  error. 

"  Tbe  amount  of  deducatiort  attempted  about  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws."— Uymnt  to  Virgin  (Ear. 
Bug.  T.  S.),  Pref.  p.  viii. 

de-dU9C',  v.t.  ft  i.    [Lat.  dedueo  =  to  lead  or 
draw  down  :  de  =  down,  and  duco  =  to  lead  ; 
Fr.  deduire;  Sp.  deducir;  Ital.  didum.l        . 
A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  lead  or  draw  down. 

"To  deduce  a  genius  down  from  heaven."— Oa*l»: 
ilag-Aftro-ltancer,  p.  24. 

(2)  To  lead,  to  conduct. 

".  .  .  he  should  hither  tieduce  a  colony."— Stldtn: 
lUuttrationt  of  Drayton,  j.  17. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  derive. 

••  My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduct  my  birth 
From  loins  entbroued,  and  rulers  of  th«  earth.* 
Covper :  On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother' i  Picture. 

(2)  To  trace  down  through  several  steps. 

".  .  .  they  naturally  sought  to  deduct  the  pedigree 
of  the  great  Roman  family  from  its  origin."— UtrU ; 
Cred,  Early  Roman  Hitt.  (18S5),  ch.  iiL.  *  7,  voL  t. 
p.  83. 

(3)  To  draw  or  derive  from  the  beginning. 

"  O  goddess,  say.  shall  I  deduce  my  rhymes 
From  the  dire  nation  in  its  early  times  f" 

Pop*. 

(4)  To  gather   by  reasoning ;  to  infer,  to 
conclude. 

"  Kepler  bad  deduced,  from  a  vast  mass  of  observa- 
tion, the  general  expressions  of  planetary  motion 
knuwn  as  Kepler's  law."—  Tyndall :  Fr*g.  •/  Science 
(3rd  ed.),  ch.  ifl.,  pp.  59,  60. 

*  (5)  To  deduct,  to  subtract 

"  A  matter  of  four  hundred 
To  be  deduced  upon  the  payment." 

Ben  Jonton. 

*  IL  Law :   To    bring   before  a  court   for 
decision. 

t  B.  Intrans. :  To  gather  from  reasoning, 
to  infer,  to  conclude. 

••  We  deduce  thereupo  that  he  wil  not  suffer  his 
church  fal  into  y<  erronious  belief  of  anie  damnabls 
vntrouthe,  .  .  ."—Sir  T.  More :  Worket.  p.  4«L 

«H  For  the  difference  between  to  deduct  and 
to  derive,  see  DERIVE. 

de-du9ed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEDUCE.] 

*  dS-duce'-ment,  ».     [Eng.  dtduce;  -ment.J 
Anything  deduced,  gathered,  or  inferred;  • 
deduction. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  Jortl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.  -tion     sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tions.  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -tie,  &c.  -  bel,  teLj 
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deducibility— deene 


".  .  .  those  deducemtnto  which  I  am  confident  are 
the  remote  effects  of  revelation."— Dryden. 

diS-dUC-i-btt'-It-y,  s.  [Eng.  deducible ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  deducible ;  deducible- 
ness. 

de-dU9'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  deduce);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  deduced,  gathered,  or  in- 
ferred. 

"The  condition,  although  deducible  from  many 
grounds,  yet  sli&ll  we  evidence  it  but  from  few."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

t dS-du9'-I-ble-ness,  a.  [Eng.  deducible; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deducible. 

de-du9  -ing,  *  de  du9'-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
t.  [DEDUCE.] 

A.  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  4s  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  gathering 
by  reasoning,  or  inferring. 

*  dS-dU9'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  deducft);  -ive.]  Per- 
forming the  act  of  deduction ;  deducing. 
(Bailey.) 

de-duct',  v.t.   [Lat.  deductus,  pa.  par.  of  deduco 
=  to  draw  down,  to  deduce.] 
*L  Lit.  :  To  lead  forth,  Jo  conduct,  to  guide. 

"...  a  people  deducted  oute  of  the  citie  ol  Philip- 
pos,  .  .  ."—Udal:  Pref.  to  the  Phttippiant. 
H.  Figuratively  : 
1.  To  subtract,  to  take  away. 

"  We  deduct  from  the  computation  of  our  yean  that 
part  of  our  time  which  is  spent  in  iucogitancy  of  in- 
fcncy."— H-irri*. 

*2.  To  derive,  to  deduce. 

"  Having  yet  in  his  deducted  sprlght 
Some  sparks  remaining  of  that  heavenly  tyre." 
Spenser  :  I/ymn  of  Love,  107. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
deduct  and  to  subtract:  "Deduct,  from  the 
Latin  deductus,  participle  of  deduco,  and  sub- 
tract, from  subtractus,  participle  of  subtraho, 
have  both  the  sense  of  taking  from,  but  the 
former  is  used  in  a  general,  and  the  latter  in 
a  technical  sense.  He  who  makes  an  esti- 
mate is  obliged  to  deduct ;  he  who  makes 
a  calculation  is  obliged  to  subtract.  Tlie 
tradesman  deducts  what  has  been  paid  from 
what  remains  due ;  the  accountant  subtracts 
email  sums  from  the  gross  amount."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Syrian.) 

de-duct'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEDUCT.] 

A.  AH.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subs'. :  The  act  of  taking  away  or 
subtracting ;  deduction. 

de-due'  tion,  >.     [Fr.  deduction;    Lat.  de- 
duct io  ;  from  deductus,  pa.  par.  of  deduco.] 
*  L  Lit. :  The  act  of  leading  forth  or  guiding. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  act  of  deducing,  inferring,  or  gather- 
ing by  reasoning  from  principles  or  established 
data. 

"To  prove  or  disprove  the  Induction,  we  must  re- 
sort to  deduction  and  experiment.'  —Tyndall  :  Frag, 
of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  ch.  ill,  p.  M. 

2.  An  inference,  a  consequence,  or  a  con- 
clusion drawn  from  premisses ;  a  fact,  opinion, 
or  result  collected  from  principles  or  estab- 
lished data.     [Deductive  reasoning.] 

"  This  was  the  Brut-fruit  of  his  deduction."— Tyndatt  : 
frag,  of  Science  (3rd.  ed.),  ch.  ill.,  p.  «i 

3.  The   act   of  deducting,    subtracting,  or 
taking  away. 

4.  That  which  is  deducted  or  subtracted. 

".  .  .  five  hundred  and  elghty-flve  thousand  pounds, 
clear  of  all  dedvftvnu."—Macnulay:  //is'.  Eng..  ch.  iii. 

H  For  the  difference  between  deduction  and 
conclusion,  see  CONCLUSION. 

dg-duct'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  deduct;  -ive.]  De- 
ducible ;  that  is  or  may  be  deduced  from 
premisses  or  by  deduction. 

"  All  knowledge  of  causes  is  d»lnctine."—(llam>ille. 

H  Deductive  reasoning : 

Log. :  That  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
•we  arrive  at  the  necessary  consequences,  start- 
ing from  admitted  or  established  premisses. 
It  is  the  opposite  to  Inductive  (q.v.). 

dS-duct'-ive-lJf,  adv.  [Eng.  deductive;  -ly.] 
By  deduction  ;  by  way  of  inference  or  con- 
sequence. 

"...  the  value  of  physical  science  as  a  means  of 
discipline  consists  in  the  motion  of  the  intellect,  both 
inductively  and  <lrductit>ely."—Tvndall:  Proa,  of 
Science  (3rd  ed.),  p.  101. 


*  de-duit,  *  dedut,  *  dedutc,  s.    [O.  FT.  de- 

duit,  desduit  ;  Fr.   dedu.it.}     Pleasure,  sport, 
game. 

"  Al  la  solas  and  dedute."—Land  of  Cockayne.  50. 

de-du-pll-ca  -tion,  s.    [Pref.  de,  and  Eng. 
duplication  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  CHORISIS  (q.v.). 

"  Parts  of  the  flower  are  often  increased  by  a  process 
ef  reduplication."—  Balfour  :  Botany,  |  654. 

*dee  (1).  s.    [DIE.] 

*  dee  (2),  s.    [DEY.] 
dee,  v.i.    [DiR.] 

deed  (1)  'dead,  *dede,  s.     [A.S.  ddid;  O. 
Fris.  dcde  ;  Goth,  gadeds  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  dat  ;  Ger. 
that;  Dut.   &  Dan.  daad  ;   Swed.  dad  ;  IceL 
dadh.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  action  or    thing  done,  or  effected, 
whether  good  or  bad. 

"  Only  add 
De«dt  to  thy  knowledge  answerable.** 

Milton:  P.L..  xii.,  Ml.  582. 

2.  A  noble  or  illustrious  exploit  or  perform- 
ance ;  an  achievement. 

"  Thousands  were  there,  in  darker  frame  that  dwelt, 
Whose  deed*  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn." 

Dryden  :  Annul  Mirabilit,  clxxvi. 

•3.  The  power  of  acting  or  action. 

"  Nor  knew  I  not 
To  be  with  will  and  deed  created  free." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  647,  648. 

4.  Fact,  reality.    fl[  3.] 

"David  therefore  sent   out   spies,  and  understood 
that  Saul  was  come  in  very  deed   —I  Sam.  xxvi.  4. 

IL  Law  :  An  instrument  in  writing  or  in 
print,  or  partly  in  each,  comprehending  the 
term  of  a  contract  or  agreement,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  its  due  execution  between  parties 
legally  capable  of  entering  into  a  contract  or 
agreement. 

If  (1)  Deed  of  composition  : 

Law:  A  deed  by  which  an  insolvent  person 
comes  to  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors, 
they  agreeing  to  accept  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  debt  in  lieu  of  the  whole. 

(2)  Deed  of  covenant  : 

Law  :  A  covenant  entered  into  by  means  of 
a  separate  deed. 

(3)  In  deed,  *Indede:  In  fact,  in  truth,  in 
reality.    (Now  generally  written  as  one  word, 
and  employed  as  an  adverb.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deed, 
exploit,  achievement,  and  feat  :  "  The  first  three 
words  rise  progressively  on  each  other  :  deed, 
compared  with  the  others,  is  employed  for 
that  which  is  ordinary  or  extraordinary  ;  ex- 
ploit and  achievement  are  used  only  for  the 
extraordinary  ;  the  latter  in  a  higher  sense 
than  the  former.  Deeds  must  always  be  cha- 
racterized as  good  or  bad,  magnanimous  or 
atrocious,  and  the  like  :  exploit  and  achieve- 
ment do  not  necessarily  require  such  epithets  ; 
they  are  always  taken  in  the  proper  sense 
for  something  great.  Exploit,  when  compared 
with  achievement,  is  a  term  used  in  plain 
prose  ;  it  designates  not  so  much  what  is 
great  as  what  is  real  :  achievement  is  most 
adapted  to  poetry  and  romance  ;  it  soars 
above  what  the  eye  sees  and  the  ear  hears, 
and  affords  scope  for  the  imagination.  Mar- 
tial deeds  are  as  interesting  to  ttie  reader  as  to 
the  performer  :  the  pages  of  modern  history 
will  be  crowded  with  the  exploits  of  English- 
men both  by  sea  anil  land,  as  those  of  ancient 
and  fabulous  history  are  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  heroes  and  demi-gods.  An  ex- 
ploit marks  only  personal  bravery  in  action  ; 
an  achievement  denotes  elevation  of  character 
in  every  respect,  grandeur  of  design,  prompti- 
tude in  execution,  and  valour  in  action.  An 
exploit  may  l>e  executed  by  the  design  and  at 
the  will  of  another  ;  a  common  soldier  or  an 
army  may  perform  exploits.  An  achievement 
is  designed  and  executed  by  the  achiever; 
Hercules  is  distinguished  for  his  achievements  : 
and  in  the  same  manner  we  speak  of  the 
achievements  of  knight-errants  or  of  great  com- 
manders. Feat  approaches  nearest  to  exploit 
in  signification  :  the  former  marks  skill,  the 
latter  resolution."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

deed-achieving,  o.  Performing  noble 
exploits. 


Shaketp.  :  Coriolanui,  II.  1. 
deed-box,  s.     A  tin  or  iron  box  in  which 
lawyers  keep  the  deeds  referring  to  any  par- 
ticular estate. 


deed-poll,  - . 

Law :  A  deed  made  by  one  person  only  and 
not  indented  but  polled  (i.e. ,  cut  even),  be- 
ginning generally  with  the  words :  "  Know 
all  men  by  these  presents,"  &c. 

deed  (2),  s.  [DEAD,  *.]  The  gravel  or  coarse 
soil,  &c.,  which  is  taken  out  of  the  bottom 
of  a  ditch.  (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  what  is  taken  out  of  the  ditch  (vernacularly 
the  deeds)  thrown  behind  this  facing  to  support  it."— 
Agr.  Sum.  Peeb.,  p.  13L 

*  deed,  v.t.    [DEED,  s.]    To  transfer  or  convey 
by  deed.    (American.) 

'deed,  adv.  &  interj.  [DEED,  s.  ]  A  contraction 
for  in  deed  or  indeed. 

*deed'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  deed;  full]  Full  of 
noble  deeds ;  marked  by  noble  exploits. 
(Tennyson.) 

*  deed'-I-ly,  adv.    [Eng  deedy;  -ly.}    Busily, 
industriously. 

"  Host  deedily  occupied  about  her  spectacles."— Mitt 
Autten:  Emma.  vol.  iL,  ch.  v 

*  deed'-less, «.    [Eng. deed;  -less.]   Inactive; 
not  having  performed  any  noble  deeds. 

"Though  then  not  dredlest,  nor  unknown  to  fame." 
PO/M:  Homer' i  Iliad,  xiiL  978. 

*  deed'-&  a.    [Eng.  deed ;   -y.]    Industrious, 
active,  efficient. 

"  Who  praiseth  a  horse  that  feeds  well  but  is  not 
deedu  for  the  race  or  travel,  speed  or  length  ?  "—  vfara  : 

deem,  *  demon,  *  dome,  *  demen,  v.t.  tc 

i.    [A.S.  deman  ;  Dut.  doemen  ;  Dan.  domme; 
Sw.  ddmma  ;  Icel.  dxma ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tuomen.] 

A.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  judge. 

"  Whar  Crist  sal  deme  bathe  qwik  and  dede." 

Bampole  :  Pricke  of  Conic.,  8,9il. 

*  2.  To  sentence,  to  condemn. 

"  Sum  sal  be  itemed  to  helle  1 3  wende." 

BampoJe :  Pricke  of  Conic.,  6,028. 

*  3.  To  decide,  to  determine,  to  conclude. 

"  Ne  mint  tu  nout  theo  hwule  demen  wel  hwat  hit  If.* 
—Ancren  Kiutle,  p.  118. 

4.  To  consider,  to  think,  to  suppose,  to  look 
upon  as. 

"  Mortham,— whom  nil  men  deemed  decreed 
In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed." 

Scott:  Jtokeby,  vi.1l. 

*  5.  To  declare,  to  lay  down. 

"  Dauid  that  dented  this  speche 
In  a  psahne." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poenu,  1U.  lit. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  decide,  to  determine. 

"Hi  ne  conne  .  .  .  deme  betuenes  grat  and  smaL"— 
Ayenbite,  p.  82. 

2.  To  judge,  to  consider,  to  suppose. 

"  And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare  ! 
When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  could  dare, 
Byron  :  Cortair,  ill.  &. 

*  deem  (1),  s.    [DEEM,  v.] 

1.  Judgment,  sentence,  doom. 

2.  Thought,  idea. 

"  I  true  1  how  now  ?  what  wicked  deem  is  this?' 
Shakeip. :  Troilui  A  Creuida,  iv.  4. 

*  deem  (2),  *  deame,  *  deeme,  s.    [DIME.) 
A  tithe,  a  tenth. 

"There  was  graunted  vnto  him  halfe  a  deem  of  the 
spiritHalltie,  and  halfe  a  deeme  of  the  temporalitie, 
.  .  ."—Orafton :  Richard  II.  (an.  10). 

deemed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEEM,  v.] 

*  deem'-er,  *  demar,  *  demer,  s.    [A.8. 
demere.]    A  judge,  an  adjudicator. 

"  Demar.    Judicator."— Prompt.  Pan. 

deem  ing,  *  dem-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a. 

[DEEM,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (8e« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  considering,  sup- 
posing, or  judging  ;  a  sentence,  a  decision. 

"  Dtmynge,  or  doom.    Judiclum."— Prompt.  Pan. 

deem  stcr,  *  rtcmcstcr,  *  demist er, 
*  dempster,  *  demster,  s.  [Eng.  deem; 
•ster.  ] 

*  1.  Gen.  :  A  judge,  an  umpire. 

"  After  Sampson  was  Hell  dempttcr.' 

Curior  Mundi,  7.ZS8. 

2.  Spec. :  A  judge ;  one  of  two  officers  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  who  officiate  as  judges,  one 
for  the  nortliern  part  of  the  island,  the  other 
for  the  southern.  They  hold  their  courts 
weekly.  [DOOMSTER.] 

*  deene,  s.    [Dm.]    A  din,  a  noise. 


fate,  fit.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  co-e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  few. 


deep 


deep,   *deap.   "deepe,    *deop.  *dep, 

*  depe,  *  deope,  *  dup,  *  dyep,  a.,  adv., 
&  s.     [A.S.  deop;  Dut  diep;  I)au.  dyb;  8w. 
diup ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tin/;  Ger.  tief;  Icel.  djupr. 
(Skeat.y] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Descending  far  below  the  surface,  having 
depth  ;  profound  ;  not  shallow. 

"  Belle  IB  dyep  wythoute  Iwtrae." 

Ayenbite,  p.  264. 

(2)  Situated  low  down  ;  below  the  surround- 
ing ground. 

(3)  Measured  from  the  surface  downwards. 

•'.  .  .  when  he  wai  sunk  many  fathoms  deep  into 
the  water,  .  .  ."—A'eut'tn. 

(4)  Entering  far  ;  penetrating  some  distance, 
M,  the  wound  was  very  deep. 

"  1U>  face  deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench!  " 

Milton  :  P.  L..  i.  601. 

(5)  Away  from  the  outside. 

"  8*'  the  false  spider,  when  her  neU  an  spread, 
Itrep  ambush'd  in  her  silent  den  dors  lie." 

Dry  den:  Annul  Mirabilit,  clxxz. 

*  (6)  Measured  from  below  upwards  ;  high. 

"  Tnis  way  seems  difficult  and  deep  to  scale." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  IL  n. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Not  obvious  or  superficial ;  not  evident ; 
abstruse. 

"If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies  detp. 
.  .  ."—Locke. 

(2)  Dark-coloured. 

"With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread." 
Dryden  :  Theodore  and  Honoria,  92. 

(8)  Very  still,  gloomy,  or  heavy. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon 
Adam."— Gen.  ii.  21. 

(4)  Grave  or  low  in  sound ;  not  sharp  or  clear. 

"The  sounds  made  by  buckets  in  a  well,  are  deeper 
and  fuller  than  if  the  like  percussion  were  made  in 
tbe  open  air."— Bacon. 

(6)  Sonorous,  loud,  full-toned. 

".    .    .    the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,    .    .    ." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  Iii.  a. 

(6)  Very  much  depressed  or  weighed  down. 

"Their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of 
their  liberality. —2  Cor.  viii.  2. 

(7)  Grave,  solemn,  heartfelt,  earnest. 

"  Curses  not  loud,  but  deep."     Khaketp. :  Jfacb.,  v.  S. 

(8)  Sagacious,  penetrating,  cunning,  sharp, 
•killed. 

44  Who  bath  not  heard  it  spoken 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ?  " 
Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  iv.  J. 

(9)  Cunning,  artful,  scheming. 
(a)  Of  persons: 

"  Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile. 
Be  he  to  me."  Shaketp.  :  Richard  III..  U.  1. 

(6)  Of  things: 

"  The  statesman,  skill'd  in  projects  dark  and  deep. 
Might  burn  hia  useless  Machiavel,  and  sleep." 

Camper  :  Charity,  612,  618. 

*{10)  Important;  touching  one  nearly. 

"  111  read  you  matters  deep  and  dangerous." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  i  S. 

*(11)  Heavy,  grievous. 

"Ti*  much  deep."       Shaketp.  :  Timon,  iii.  4. 

(12)  Hidden,  secret. 

".  .  .  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  drep 
things  of  God.--l  Cor.  ii.  10. 

II.  Mil. :  Applied  to  the  rows  or  ranks  of 
men  standing  one  behind  the  other ;  as  two, 
three,  &c.,  deep. 

B.  As  adverb : 

i  Lit. :  Far  below  the  surface. 

"  The  wonders  hidden  deep  in  earth  below.* 

Ftiicket :  On  Sir  I.  .Vewton. 
H.  Figuratively : 

1.  Strongly,  profoundly,  earnestly. 

2.  DeepljT,  inwardly,  feelingly. 

"  This  avarice 

Strikes  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root" 
Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  IT.  S. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  Anything  particularly  deep ;  specially 
the  sea,  the  ocean. 

The  goddess  spoke  :  the  rolling  waves  unclose : 
Then  down  the  deep  she  plung'd  from  whence  she  rose." 
Pope :  Homer  $  Iliad,  i.  5«2,  563. 

f  Sometimes  used  in  the  plural,  with  the 
meaning  of  waves,  waters. 

"  The  deept  dividing,  o'er  the  coast  they  rise." 

Pope :  Homer' t  //tad,  xxiv.  127. 

.    (2)  The  channel  or  deepest  part  of  a  river. 
"  At  the  Ford-dike  the  deep  or  channel  of  the  river 

•  upon   the  Seaton  ride."— State:    Leslie   of  Point, 
t»  119. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  most  solemn  or  still  part;  the 
depth. 

"  There  want  not  many  that  do  fear, 
In  deep  of  night,  to  walk  by  this  Uerne's  oak." 
Shakes?.  :  Merry  \Yivtt,  iv.  4. 

*  (2)  Hell ;  the  lower  regions. 

"  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep." 

Shaketp.  :  1  lienry  I V.,  iiL  1. 

*  (3)  Anything   very    deep,    profound,    or 
abstruse. 

"  Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep.'—Prov.  xxxvL  «. 

*  (4)  The  bottom  of  the  heart. 

"  She  cast  a  sigh  out  of  her  depe.' 

Chaucer :  Cuckoo  i  Xightingale. 

IL  Naut.  (PL):  The  estimated  fathoms 
between  the  marks  on  the  hand  lead-line. 

If  Obvious  compounds  •  Deep-blooming,  deep- 
brooding,  deep-browed,  deep-diesied,  deep-crim- 
soned, deep-felt,  deep  •furrowed,  deep-laden,  deep- 
loaded,  deep-piercing,  deep-rooted,  deep-scarred, 
deep-sounding,  deep-toned,  deep-wrinkled.  For 
deep  compounded  with  a  colour,  see  A.  2  (2). 

*  deep-brained,  a.    Ingenious. 

".  .  .  deep-brained  sonnet1)  .  .  ." 

Shakesp.  :  A  Lover"!  Complaint,  409. 

deep-brown,  a. 

Sot. :  Pure  dull  brown.  Nearly  the  same 
as  umber-brown. 

•deep-contemplative,  a.     Given  up 

to  profound  meditation.    (Shakesp.  :  As  You 
Like  It,  ii.  7.) 

*  deep-domed,  a.    Having  a  deep  dome 
or  vault. 

"  The  deep-domed  empyrean." 

Tennyson  :  Milton,  7. 

deep-drauchtit,  a.  Designing,  artful, 
crafty. 

deep-drawing,  a.  Sinking  deep  into 
the  water  ;  requiring  a  great  depth  of  water. 

"  The  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  freightage." 

Shaketp. :  Trail.  A  Cret.  (Prol). 

deep-drawn,  a.    Heartfelt,  earnest 

deep-drinking,  a.  Given  or  addicted  to 
drinking  deeply. 

deep-dyed,  a.  Dyed  of  a  deep  or  dark 
colour. 

"  Gently  flows 

The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose." 

Byron :  Chitde  Harold,  iv.  28. 

deep-echoing,  a.  Giving  out  a  loud  echo. 

"  Deep-echoinff  groan  the  thickets  brown." 

Pope :  Ilomer't  Iliad,  xxiH.  148. 

deep-embattled,  a.  Drawn  up  in  deep 
ranks,  numerous. 

"  Sometimes  she  bids  the  deep*mbattted  host. 
Above  the  vulgar  reach  resistless  form'd. 
March  to  sure  conquest,  never  gained  before." 

Thtmton :  Liberty,  v.  412-14. 

*  deep-fermenting,  a.     In  strong  pre- 
paration. 

"  Or  seen  the  deep-fermenting  tempest  brew'd." 

Thornton  :  Winter*,  13. 

*  deep-fet,  a.    Deeply-fetched. 

11  My  deep-fet  groans."    SKaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  4, 

deep-fixed,  a.    Fixed  deeply  or  strongly. 

"  It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fixe<l  pillar  to  the  shore." 

Biron:  Bride  of  Abydot,  ii.  28. 

deep-green,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  a  dark  green  colour. 

"  The  deepyreen  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 

Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend." 

Shaketp. :  A  Lover't  Complaint,  213,  214. 

2.  Bot. :  Green  a  little  verging  upon  black. 

deep  -  laid,  a.  Cunningly  devised  or 
plotted. 

"  And  shall  their  triumph  soar  o'er  all 
The  schemes  deep-laid  to  work  their  fall  T" 

Scott :  Rokeby,  vt  31. 

deep  -  mouthed,  a.  Having  a  loud, 
sonorous  voice  or  note. 

"  Bat  of  their  monarch's  person  keeping  ward, 
Since  last  the  deep-mouthed  bell  of  vespers  tolled." 
Scott :  rition  of  Don  Roderick,  iil. 

deep-musing,  a.  Deeply  meditating ; 
contemplative. 

"  Bnt  he,  deep+wting,  o'er  the  mountains  stray'd." 
Pope :  Ifvmer't  Odymey,  xiv.  1. 

*  deep-premeditated,  o.     Craftily  or 
carefully  prepared. 

"  Comest  thon  with  deep-j^reneditated  lines!" 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iii  1. 

deep-read,  o.  Having  great  knowledge 
In  ;  well  read. 
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".  .  .  deep-renj  men  in  the  maxima  of  stat*u4 
government.  —  L'EUrcinge  :  Trantt.  of  Q<i*»«fc> »  rts, 

deep -revolving,  o.  Deeply-thinking  • 
crafty. 

"  The  deep-rmolting  witty  Buckingham." 

Shaketp :  Richard  111,  IT.  1 

deep-sea,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  open 
sea  or  ocean. 

H  (1)  Deep-sea-buekie :  Murex  comma.  Long 
Whelk. 

(2)  Deep-sea-crab :    Cancer  aranens.  Spider 
Crab. 

(3)  Deep-sea  Coral  Zone:    From  50  to  100 
fathoms  ;  one  of  the  zones  into  which  the  sea- 
bed has  been  divided.    In  the  northern  seas 
the  largest  corals  (Oculina  and  Primnoa)  are 
found  in  this  zone,  and  shells  are  relatively 
more  abundant  owing  to  the  uniformity  of 
temperature  at  these  depths.    These  deep-sea 
shells  are  mostly  small  and  destitute  of  bright 
colours,  but  are  interesting  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  found,  their 
wide  range,  and  high  antiquity.    Among  tha 
characteristic  genera  are  Crania,  Thetis,  Neaera, 
Cryptodon,  Yoldia,  Dcntalium,  and  Scissurella. 
(Woodward:  Mollusca,  p.  162.) 

(4)  Deep-sea  line : 
Nautical : 

(a)  A  water-laid  line  of  200  fathoms,  and 
used  with  a  28-pound  weight  in  sounding. 
(6)  A  line  for  deep-sea  fishing  ;  a  cod-line. 

(5)  Deep-sea  soundings : 

Hydrol. :  Soundings  in  the  deeper  parts  ot 
the  sea  or  ocean.  [SEA.) 

deep-seated,  a.  Situated  low;  deeply 
implanted. 

*  deep-sworn,  a.  Promised  by  a  solemn 
oath. 

"...  deep-morn  faith." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  iii.  L 

deep-tangled,  a.  With  branches  closely 
interwoven. 

44  Every  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush  .  .  ." 

Ihomton  :  Spring,  594,  538. 

deep-thinking,  a.  Deeply  meditating  , 
contemplative,  musing. 

deep-thrilling,  a.  Thrilling  or  moving 
strongly. 

44  That  Joy,  deep-thrOUno,  stern,  severe. 
At  which  the  heartstrings  vibrate  high." 

Scott  .•  Lord  o/  ihe  Itlet,  iv.  ML 

deep-throated,  o.  Emitting  a  deep, 
sonorous  sound. 

44  But  soon  obscured  with  smoke,  all  heaven  appear'd. 
From  those   deep-throated   engines  belch  d,   who**) 

roar 
Embowell'd  with  outrageous  noise  the  air." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  iv.  5SS-W. 

deep-transported,  a.    Enrapt. 

44  Before  than  clothe  my  fancy  in  fit  sound : 
Such  where  the  deep-transported  mind  may  soar.* 
Milton  :  CoHege  £lercin. 

deep-vaulted,  a.  Having  a  ileep  vault 
or  expanse. 

44  From  hell's  deep-vaulted  den  to  dwell  in  light" 
Milton :  P.  R.,  i.  11*. 

deep -voiced,  a.  Sending  out  deep 
sonorous  echoes. 

44  Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neigh- 
bouring ocean 

Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail 
of  the  forest"  Longfellow:  Eeangeline  (Introd.). 

deep-waist,  «. 

Nautical : 

1.  The  part  of  the  open  skids  between  th« 
main  and  fore  drifts  in  a  man-of-war. 

2.  The  remaining  part  of  a  ship's  deck  when 
the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  are  very  muck 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  main-deck  so 
as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  deck. 

deep  waisted,  a. 

Naut. :  Having  a  deep  waist,  as  a  ship  when 
the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  are  elevated 
four  to  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  main 
deck. 

deep-well  pump,  s.  A  pump  specially 
adapted  for  oil  and  brine  wells  which  are 
bored  of  small  diameters  and  to  great  depths. 

deep-worn,  a.  Showing  deep  marks  of 
wear. 

deep- wounded,  a.  Wounded  to  tha 
quick. 


boj>;  p6ut,  jowl:  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect*  ^fenophon,  exist,    -tag 
-Clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -dons,  -tions,  -sions  -  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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deepen— deface 


•".  .  .  TOUT  deep-wounded  heart" 

Byron :  Keply  to  tam»  Vertet, 

deep '-en,  *  deopen,  v.t.  k  i.  [Bug.  deep  •  -en.] 
A.  Transitive : 
i  Lit. :  To  make  deeper';  to  sink  lower. 

,    "...   it  would  mise  the  banks  and  deepen  the  bed 
•f  the  Tiber  "—Adaiton. 

H.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  dark  or  deep  ;  to  intensify. 

"You  must  deepen  your  colours  so  that  tbe  orpiment 
may  be  the  highest"— Peacham. 

2,  To  make  more  sad  or  gloomy. 


Pope:  Eloita  to  Abelanl,  169,  170. 

8.  To  make  more  deep,  grave,  or  low. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Lit.  :  To  become  deep  or  deepen. 

".The  wat«r  deepned  and  sholdned  so  very  gently."  — 
Damjiier.   Toy.  to  Jf.  Holland  (1699). 

U.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  grow  in  kindness  or  sonorousness  ;  to 
become  louder. 


"  Follows  the  loosen'd  are™™1*0  roar, 
Enlr.r_ing,  deepening,  mingling" 

Thornton:  Summer,  1,141.  1,148. 

2.  To  become  deeper  or  greater;  to  be 
Intensified. 

"  Ere  yet  the  deepening  incidents  prevail. 
Till  rous'd  attention  feel  our  plaintive  tale.1* 

Falconer;  Shipwreck,  i.  108,  10T. 

deep'-ened,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DEEPEN.] 

deep'-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEEPEN.] 
A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  becom- 

ing or  making  deeper  (lit.  &  fig.). 

deepin,  .«.    [Gael,  dipinn.]    A  net 
deepin  worker,  s.    A  net-weaver. 

deep  ly,  *  dcoplichc,  *  dcplike,  adv. 
[A.S.  deoplice.] 

L  Lit.  :  To  or  at  a  great  depth  ;  far  below 
the  surface. 

U.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  the  bottom,  profoundly,  thoroughly. 


2.  Profoundly  ;  with  great  care  or  attention. 

"  He  had  studied  the  question  of  allegiance  long  and 
deeply."— Macaulay :  Bar.  Eng.,  cb.  xvii. 

3.  Earnestly,  from  the  heart,  solemnly,  feel- 
ingly. 

"And  be  sighed  deeply  In  his  spirit  "—Mar k  viii.  12. 

4.  With  a  tendency  to  darkness  or  intensity 
Of  colour. 

"  Hedge  and  wood  full-leaved  and  deeply  tinted."— 
C.  Bronte:  Jane  Ei/rc.  cb.  xxiii. 

6.  Strongly,  greatly  ;  in  a  high  degree. 

"To   keep   hta  promise  with   him,  he  bad  deeply 
attended  bout  big  nobles  and  people  "—Bacon :  Henry 

6.  Gravely  ;  with  deep  or  low  tone. 

deep' -most,   a.     [Eng.    deep;    most.]     The 
farthest  or  tnost  remote  ;  the  extreme 

"  Land  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
King  from  her  dtapmott  glen." 
Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  19.    (Boat  Song.} 

deep-ness,    '  dcop  nesse,    *  depc  nes, 
*  dep  ncs,    *  dcp  ncssc,    *  dep-nisse, 
•dyep  nesse,  s.    [A.S.  deopness,  dedpniss.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Depth,  profundity ;    distance  below  the 
•urface. 

".  .  .  forthwith  they  sprung  up,  because  they  had  no 
Oeepneu  of  earth."— Matt,  xiit  6. 

•  2.  Trie  deep,  or  deeps. 


U.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Incomprehensibility  ;  mystery. 

"Thethridde[ssewethlthe  dfepnettf  nt  his  zothhede." 
Ayenbile,  p.  106. 

2.  Cunning,  craft. 

"  Tbe  deepneu  of  Satan  .  .  . " — Gregory. 

*  3.  Profundity,  excellence  ;  as,  the  deepness 
of  his  learning  or  reading. 

If  Depth  is  more  usually  employed  in  the 
literal,  deepness  in  a  figurative  sense. 

*  deep'  ship,  *  dcope  shipc,  s.    [A.S.  de6p- 

sci/pe.]    Deepness,  depth. 

"The  limpetchipt  and  te  dearne  run  of  his  death 
rolle.  Legend  St.  Katherine,  1,839. 

•  deep'-some,  o.    [Eng.  deep;  -some.]    Deep. 

".  .  .  lie  [  Proteus]  diued  the  deeptome  watrie  lieapes." 
Chapman  :  Homer' t  Odyutey,  IV. 


deer,  *  der,  *  dere,  *  deor,  s.    [A.S.  dedr ; 

O.S.  dier.      Cogn.  with  O.   Fris.  diar,  dier; 
•    Goth,  dins;  O.  H.  Ger.  tior ;  Ger.  thier;  Dut. 

dier;  Dan.  dyr;  I  eel.  dyr;  La,t.fera;  Gr.  Or/p 

(Mr)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

1.  Zool. :   The    true    Deer  (Cervidse)  are  a 
family  of  the  Ruminants  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  nature  of  the  horns  or  antlers,  which, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Reindeer,  are 
borne  by  tlie    males    only.      They  are  bony 
throughout,  are  annually  shed  and  reproduced 
at  the  breeding  season,  increasing  each  time 
in  size  and  the  numl>er  of  branches  until,  in 
the  old  males  of  some  species,  they  attain  an 
enormous  size.     The  antlers  are  carried  upon 
the  frontal  bone,  and  are  produced  by  a  pro- 
cess  not  unlike   that   by  which   injuries  of 
osseous  structures   are  made  good  in  man. 
At  first  they  are  covered  with  a  sensitive  skin 
or  "  velvet "  ;   but  as  development  proceeds 
this  skin  dries  up  and  peels  off;   a  bony  ridge 
or  "burr"  being  formed  on  the  antler  just 
above  its  base  of  attachment  to  the  frontal 
bone.     When  fully  developed  the  antlers  con- 
sist of  a  main  stem  or  "  beam,"  carrying  one 
or   more    branches  or  "  tynes."     When  first 
produced,  in  the  second  year  after  birth,  the 
antler  consists  only  of  the  "  beam,"  the  animal 
being  then  termed  a  "brocket."  The  next  year 
a  basal  branch  or  "  brow-tyne"  is  developed  ; 
it  is  then  termed   a  "spayed;"  and  in  the 
following  year  a  second  branch  or  "  tres-tyne," 
directed  forwards,  appears  above  the  former, 
the  hinder  portion  of  the  beam  constituting 
the  "  royal."     Should  the  antler  develop  fur- 
ther, it  is  by  the  more  or  less  complete  branch- 
ing of  these   tynes  ;    the  "  royal-tyne,"  in 
particular,  being  very  liable  to  become  sub- 
divided in  successive  years.     The  Musk-deer 
and  the  Water-deer  of  China  have  no  horns. 
Deer  are  very  generally  distributed,  but  none 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  either  Australia 
or  South  Africa.     The  largest  living  form  is 
the  True  Elk  (Alces  palmatus)  or  Moose,  whilst 
the  Indian  Muntjacs  are  amongst  the  smallest, 
the  Chevrotains  being  now  placed  in  a  group 
by  themselves.    Except  the  Reindeer  (Cervus 
tarandus),  no  member  of  the  group  has  been 
completely  domesticated. 

2.  Palceont, :  In  the  fossil  state  Deer  are  not 
found    earlier  than   in   the   Pliocene  period, 
whilst  the  best  known  extinct  form,  the  Irish 
Deer,  or  Irish  Elk,  occurs   ia  peat  bogs  or 
cave  deposits. 

deer  -balls,  s. 

Dot. :  A  book-name  for  Elaphomyces  granu- 
latus.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

deer-berry.  «• 

Hot. :  (1)  Eng. :  Gaultheria  procumbens  ;  (2) 
Amer. :  Vaccinium  stamineitm. 

deer-fold,  s.    A  deer-park. 

deer-hair,  deer's  hair,  s. 

Bot.  :  Eleocharis  ccespitosus,  the  Heath  Club 
rush. 

"  And  on  tbe  spot  where  they  boiled  the  pot. 
The  spreat  aud  the  deer-hair  ne'er  shall  grow." 

Mimtrelsy  of  the  Border,  iii.  876. 

deer  hayes,  s.  pi.  Engines  or  great  nets 
of  cord  designed  to  catch  deer.  They  are 
mentioned  in  19  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  xi.  (Whu/rton.) 

deer-herd,  s-  One  who  tends  deer ;  a 
keeper,  a  forester. 

deer-hound,  s.  A  hound  kept  for  hunt- 
ing deer ;  a  staghound. 

deer-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  A  small  Rodent  (Hesperomys  lewsopus) 


UKER-MOUSE. 


belonging  to  the  family  Muridee.  which   IB 
distributed  all  over  the  continent  of  North 


America.  Its  fur  shows  various  brownish  o* 
greyish  tints  above,  whilst  the  lower  surface 
and  feet,  up  to  the  wrists  and  ankles,  are  snow- 
white.  The  tail,  which  varies  considerably  in 
length,  is  generally  white  beneath.  The 
length  of  the  head  and  body  is  alxnit  three 
inches.  Its  habits  are  nocturnal,  and  it  feeds 
on  corn,  of  which,  with  acorns  and  nuts,  it 
•lays  up  stores  for  winter  use.  The  deer-mousa 
constructs  a  small  nest  for  itself  of  hue  moss 
and  strips  of  bark,  or  takes  up  its  abode  in 
the  deserted  nest  of'a  squirrel  or  small  bird. 
(Duncan  ;  Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.) 

deer-neck,  «.  A  term  applie,d  to  a  thin, 
ill-formed  neck  in  a  horse. 

deer -skin,   *  dere-  sky  nne,  s.     The 

skin  or  leather  made  from  the  skin  of  a  deer. 

"  Magic  mittens  made  of  deer-skin." 

Longfellow :  Hong  qf  Uiauiatha,  K. 

deer-stalker,  s. 

1.  One  who  kills  deer  by  stalking. 

2.  A  kind  of  low  felt  hat. 

deer-stalking,  s.  The  killing  of  deer  by 
stalking. 

deer-stealing,  s. 

Law :  The  offence  of  stealing  deer.  It  is  a 
heavily  punishable  one. 

deer's  foot,  s.    The  foot  of  a  deer. 

H  Deer's-foot  grass : 
Bot. :  Agrostis  setacea. 

deer  ing    i  a,    s.      [Named   after   Charles 
Deering,  au  English  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amaranthaceae.  The  bitter 
and  acrid  leaves  of  Deeritigia  celosioules  are 
used  in  Java  in  cases  of  measles. 

de  e'-sis,  s.    [Gr.  £e'q<ric  (deesis)  =  a  supplica- 
tion.] 
Rhet. :  An  invocation,  a  supplication. 

*  de   ess.  s.    [Fr.  deesse.]    A  goddess 

".  .  .  he  hath  made  her  a  kind  of  joint  deesi  w  itb 
God  in  the  affairs  thereof— Bp.  H.  froft  on  Ournet't 
Theory  (1686),  pref.  a.  7. 

deev,  dive,  s.    [Zend.] 

Persian  Mythol. : 

1.  Formerly :  One  of  the  inferior  spirits  of 
the  lower  regions.     [BRAHMANISM.] 

2.  Now :  A  kind  of  malignant  spirit. 

dee'-vfl,  s.    [DEVIL.] 

dc-fa9C,    *de  faas,    "  dif-face,  v.t.  ft  <. 

[O.  Fr.  desfacer,  from  O.  Fr.  des  =  Lat.  dis  =a 
apart,  away,  and  Lat.  fades  =  a  face.  (Sfceaf.)J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally : 

1.  To  disfigure ;  to  spoil  the  appearance  or 
beauty  of ;  to  mar. 

".     .     .    weeds  defaced 

The  hardened  soil,  and  knots  of  withered  grass." 
Wordnoorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

2.  To  erase,  to  obliterate. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  disfigure,  to  mar. 

14  Thi  vertues  let  no  fnlthe  dtfaat.' 

S.  Eng.  Poenu,  p.  U& 

*  2.  To  cancel. 

"  Fay  him  six  thousand,  and  drfnce  the  bond." 
Shaketp. :  Mtr.  of  Yen.,  iii.  1 

3.  To  slander,  to  defame. 

"The  Norman  writers  .  .  .  who  have  so  defaced 
earle  Good  wine."— Barriton  :  Detcription  of  England, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*  B.   Intrans. :   To    become  disfigured   or 
spoiled. 

"  Which  of  thy  derke  cloudy  face 
Uakest  the  worldes  light  deface." 

dower,  ii.  »T. 

t  By  16  &  17  Viet.,  c.  102,  it  is  a  misde- 
meanour to  deface  the  coin  of  the  realm  by 
stamping  on  it  or  otherwise. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
face,  to  disfigure,  aud  to  deform:  "Deface  ex- 
presses more  than  either  deform  or  disfigure. 
To  deface  is  an  act  of  destruction ;  it  is  the 
actual  destruction  of  that  which  has  before 
existed  :  to  dinfigure  is  either  an  act  of  de- 
struction or  an  erroneous  execution,  which 
takes  away  the  figure  :  to  deform  is  altogether 
an  ini]>erfect  execution,  which  renders  the 
form  what  it  should  not  be.  A  thing  is  de- 
faced by  design  ;  it  is  disfigured  either  by  de- 
sign or  accident ;  it  is  def'trmed  either  by  an 
error  or  by  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Persons 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
ft*  wore,  wglf.  work,  who;  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     w,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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only  deface:  persons  or  tilings  disfigure:  things 
are  most  commonly  deformed  of  themselves. 
...  A  statue  may  be  defaced,  disfigured,  or 
deformed ;  it  is  defaced  when  any  violence  is 
done  to  the  face  or  any  outward  part  of  the 
body ;  it  is  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  a  limb ; 
it  is  deformed  if  made  contrary  to  the  perfect 
form  of  a  human  being.  Inanimate  objects 
are  mostly  defaced  or  disfigured,  but  seldom 
deformed;  animate  objects  are  either  dis- 
figured or  deformed,  but  not  defaced.  A  per- 
son may  disfigure  himself  by  his  dress  ;  he  is 
deformed  by  the  hand  of  nature."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dS-fac'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFACE.] 

defaced  coin,  s.  A  coin  which  has  been 
defaced  by  stamping  or  otherwise ;  such  a 
coin  is  not  a  legal  tender,  and  any  person 
uttering  such  a  coin  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
forty  shillings. 

de-fa9e'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  deface;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  defacing,  disfiguring,  or  spoil- 
ing the  appearance  of. 

2.  That  which  defaces  or  disfigures ;  a  dis- 
figurement. 

".  . .  the  image  of  God  is  purity,  and  the  defacement 
tin."— Bacon. 

de-fa9'-er,  s.  [Eng.  deface) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  defaces,  disfigures,  or  spoils  ;  a 
destroyer,  a  violator. 

"  Defacers  of  a  public  peace.  .  .  ." 

S/iakesp.  :  Henry  I'///.,  r.  3. 

de-fac'-ing,  *  de-fiac-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
s.  [DEFACE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  }>r.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  defacement. 

"The  which  defacynge  A  blottyng  of  the  beutye  of 
that  countrey,  .  .  ."—Hall:  Henry  VII.  (an.  7). 

•  de-fac'-Ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  defacing;  -ly.] 
In  a  defacing  or  disfiguring  manner  ;  so  as  to 
deface  or  disfigure. 

de  fac'-to,  phrase.  [Lat.  =  in  fact.]  In  fact, 
in  reality ;  as,  A  king  de  facto  is  one  actually 
in  possession  of  the  throne,  a  king  de  jure 
is  one  having  the  right  to  the  throne,  but  not 
in  possession. 

•  de-fade,  *  dif-fade,  v.i.  [Pref.  cfe(intens.), 
and  Eng.  fade  (q.v.).]     To  fade  away. 

"  Now  es  my  face  defadede." 

Morte  Arthure,  3,304. 

def-se-ca  tion,  s.    [DEFECATION.] 

•  de-faik,  v.t.    [Fr.  defalquer.] 

1.  To  relax,  to  remit. 

"Thir  nonellis  maid  Cesius  iodefaik  sum  part  of  his 
enrage."— Bellemlen  :  Cron.,  fol.  39,  a 

2.  To  make  default  in  respect  to  money. 

•  de-fail',  «  de  faill,  v.i.    [Fr.  defaittir.]   To 
fail ;  to  wax  feeble. 

"  Feill  Scottis  hcrss  was  drewyn  into  trawaill, 
Forrown  that  day,  so  irkyt  can  detain." 

Wallace,  x.  764. 

•  de-f  ail -an9e,  s.     [Fr.]    A  failure,  a  mis- 

carriage. 

".  .  .  it  must  suppose  a  defailance,  or  an  infirmity, 
asphysick  supposes  sickness  and  mortality."— Bishop 
Taylor :  On  Repentance. 

•de  failed, 'de-fayled,  a.  [Fr.  defaittir.] 
Failed,  feeble,  broken  down. 

"  He  is  al  recreyd  and  defayled."      Ayenbite,  p.  33. 

*de-fais -3*190,  '  de-feas-ance,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  An  acquittance  from  a  claim. 

2.  An  excuse,  a  subterfuge. 

3.  A  defalcation. 

"  It  sail  be  lesum  to  the  annnellaris,  notwithstand- 
ing the  defiiisance  maid  presentlie,  gif  thay  pleis,  to 
by  to  agane."— Acts  Marie  (1551).  c.  9. 

•  de-faise ,  •  de-fease,  *  de-fese,  v.t.  [Fr. 
defaire.] 

1.  To  discharge,  to  free  from,  to  acquit  of. 

"  He  has  charteris  to  defese  him  tharof."— Act  Dam. 
Cone.  (1478),  p.  22. 

2.  To  deduct. 

"Twenty  shillings  Scots  he  be  defeated  to  the  de- 
teuifr."—Jfetflyth :  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  499. 

•  de-faite',  '  de  fait  ed,  a.    [O.  Fr.  desfait, 
desfaict.]    Defeated,  undone,  decayed,  wasted. 

"He  so  def  ait  f  wia."       Chaucer :  Troilus,  v. 

*de-falc',  *  de-falk',  v.t.  [Fr.  defalquer.] 
To  subtract,  to  deduct.  [DEFALCATE,  v.] 

"They  should  be  allowed  £9.500.  to  be  defatted  in 
nine  and  a  half  years  out  of  their  rent."— State  Trials  : 
Lord  Haas;  Middlesex  (an.  1624). 


*  de-fal' -cate,  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  diffalco,  defalco 

=  to  abate,  to  deduct,  to  take  away  from, 
from  Lat.  di<f=  dis  =  apart ;  Low.  Ijat  falco  = 
to  cut  with  a  sickle  ;  Lat./oZx  (genit.  folds)  = 
a  sickle  (Skeat);  Fr.  defalquer;  Ital.  diffalcare ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  desfalcar.]  To  take  away,  to  de- 
duct, to  embezzle.  (Generally  used  of  money.) 

"  To  show  what  may  be  practicably  and  safely  defal- 
cated from  them."— Burke :  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

*  dc-fal'-cate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  defalcatus,  pa.  par. 

of  defalco  —  to  deduct,  to  take  away.]  [DEFAL- 
CATE, v.]  Deprived,  lopped,  diminished. 

"Yet  ben  nat  these  in  anie  parte  defalcate  of  their 
condigne  praises.  '—Sir  T.  Klyot :  The  Goner/tour, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

*de-fal-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DEFAL- 
CATE, v.} 

de-faT-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DEFAL- 
CATE, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Cutting  off,  deducting. 

2.  Deficient  in  money  entrusted  ;  making 
default. 

C.  As  subst. ;  The  act  or  state  of  being  a 
defaulter ;  defalcation. 

de  fal-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat 
diffalco  =  to  defalcate  (q.v.).] 

*1.  Originally  a  cutting  down,  as  with  a 
scythe  ;  a  lopping  off. 

".  .  .  some  additions,  defalcations,  and  other  alter- 
ations more  or  less."— Sanderion :  Sermons  (1671),  Pre- 
face. (Trench:  Olouary,  p.  49.) 

*2.  An  abatement,  a  deduction,  a  diminu- 
tion. 

"With  the  defalcation  of  the  annual  butt  of  sack." 
—Mown  :  Ode  to  Sir  F.  Jforton  (Note). 

*  3.  A  curtailment. 

"The  tea-table  is  set  forth  with  its  customary  bill  of 
fare,  and  without  any  defalcation."— Addison :  Specta- 
tor. No.  488. 

*  4.  That  which  is  abated  or  deducted. 

5.  A  fraudulent  making  default  in  regard 
to  money  entrusted  ;  the  abstraction  or  em- 
bezzlement of  money  by  an  agent  or  servant. 

6.  The  amount  in  which  default  is  made  ;  a 
deficiency,  a  sum  embezzled. 

"...  the  prosecutors  could  only  find  alleged  defal. 
cationt  to  the  amount  of  £30."  —  Daily  Telegraph, 
Oct  17.  1882. 

*  de-falk ,  v.t.    [Fr.  defalquer.] 

1.  To  cut  off,  to  lop  away,  to  defalcate. 

"  Defalke  a  decre.  law,  or  statute.  Reflgen  decreta 
vel  leg"8,"  Ac. — Huloet. 

2.  To  abrogate,  to  abolish. 

"  What  he  defalkt  from  some  insipid  sin,  is  but  to 
make  some  other  more  gustful."— Jfore ;  £ecoy  of  Piety. 

*  de-falt ,  v.  &  s.    [DEFAULT.) 

*  def-a-mate,  v.t.    [Lat.  diffamatum,  sup.  of 
dijlaino  =  to  spread  a  report.]    To  defame,  to 
slander. 

def  a  ma  -tion,     '  dif  -fa-ma-9i-oun,  s. 

[Lat.  di/amatin,  from  diffamo  =  to  spread  a 
report.]  [DEFAME.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  defaming  or  slandering ;  the 
false  and  malicious  uttering  of  slanderous 
words  with  a  view  to  damage  the  character, 
reputation,  or  business  of  another;  slander, 
calumny,  libel. 

*  2.  A  disgrace,  a  scandal. 

"  Sometyme  it  were  a  greet  diffamacioun  for  a  man 
to  vse  mure  rynges  than  oou."— Treeisn,  ii.  313. 

IL  Law  :  Defamation  of  character  is  action- 
able either  by  indictment  or  by  action.  But 
to  support  an  action  it  is  necessary  that  the 
plaintiff  should  aver  some  particular  damage 
to  have  happened  to  him.  Words  spoken  in 
derogation  of  a  peer,  a  judge,  or  other  great 
officer  of  the  realm,  are  called  scandalitm  mag- 
natum,  and  were  formerly  held  to  be  more 
heinous.  Words  tending  to  scandalize  a 
magistrate  or  person  in  public  trust,  are  re- 
puted more  highly  injurious  than  when 
spoken  of  a  private  man.  (Blackstone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  v.)  [SLANDER,  LIBEL.] 

*  def-a-ma-tor,  s.    [Eng.  defamat(e)';  -or.] 
A  defamer,  a  slanderer. 

"...  to  ferret  our  def  a  motors."— Gent,  instructed, 
p.  66. 

de-fam'-a-tor-y;  a.  [Fr.  difamatoire,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  diffamatnrius,  from  diffamo.}  Con- 
taining or  involving  defamation  ;  slanderous, 
libellous,  calumnious. 


"  James,  a  short  time  before  his  accession,  had  in 
itituted  a  civil  suit  against  dates  for  defamatory 
words."— Macaulay  :  Bill.  Eng.,  ch.  IT. 

de-fame ,  *  dif-fame,  *  dyf-fame,  v.t.  &  i. 

[O.  Fr.  diffamer,  defamer ;  Port,  diffamar ;  Bp. 
difamar  ;  Ital.  diffamare,  from  Lat.  diffamo  a 
to  spread  a  report  :  dif=  dig  =  apart,  about, 
and  fama  =  a  report.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  utter  or  publish  falsely  and   mali- 
ciously  slanderous    words   with   a   view  to 
damage  the  character,  reputation,  or  business 
of  another ;  to  slauder.  to  libel. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of,  to  asperse  ;  to  bring 
or  endeavour  to  bring  into  disgrace  or  iff 
repute. 

*  3.  To  cry  down,  to  condemn,  to  blame. 

"  Thus  will  the  common  voice  our  deed  defame." 
Pope :  limner's  Odyitey,  xxi.  US. 

*4.  To  disgrace,  to  bring  a  scandal  or  di»- 
grace  on. 

"  Lest,  they  by  sight  of  swords  to  fury  fir'd. 
Dishonest  wounds  or  violence  of  soul 
Defame  the  bridal  feast  and  friendly  bowl." 

Pope  :  Boner's  Odyssey,  xix.  14-1«. 

*  5.  To  charge,  to  accuse,  to  indict. 

"  Rebecca  is  defamed  of  sorcery."— Scott :  Iianhot, 
ch.  xxxviii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  utter  or  publish  defama 
tory  words  ;  to  slander,  to  libel. 

"  They  held  no  torture  then  so  great  as  shame. 
And  that  to  slay  was  less  than  to  defame.' 

Butler :  On  the  Weakness  and  Misery  of  Man. 

*  de-fame ,  *  dif-fame,  s.    [O.  Fr.  diffame. 
Disgrace,  infamy. 

"  Decrees  which  mighte  tome  into  dtffame."' 

dower,  iii.  1*4. 

de  f  am  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFAME,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  vis  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Slandered,  calumniated. 

2.  Her,:  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal 
which  has  lost  its  tail. 

de-fam'-er,  s.  [Eng.  defam(e);  -er.]  One 
who  defames  another ;  a  slanderer,  a  Iil»eller4 
a  calumniator. 

"  It  may  be  a  useful  trial  for  the  patience  of  th« 
defamed,  yet  the  defamer  has  not  the  less  crime. "-• 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

de-fam'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [DEFAME,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  uttering  defama- 
tory words ;  defamation. 

"  I  heard  the  defaming  of  many."— Jer.  xx.  10. 

t  de-fam'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  defaming; 
-ly.]  In  a  defamatory  or  slanderous  manner. 

*def-am-ous,  a.  [From  defame,  v.,  on  tho 
analogy  of  infamous  (q.v.).  ]  Defamatory,  slan- 
derous. 

".  .  .  there  was  a  knighte  that  spake  defamous 
words  of  him."— nolinshed,  vol.  ii.,  K  k  1. 

*  de-f  at'-I-ga-ble,    a.      [Lat.    defatigp=to 
tire,  to  weary.]    Liable  to  become  wearied. 

"We  were  made  on  set  purpose  defatigable,  .  .  .*— 
Olanvill  :  Pro-exist,  of  Souls,  p.  116. 

*  dS-f  at'-l-gate,   v.t.     [Lat.   defatigatvs,  pa. 
par.   of  defatigo  =  to  tire  out :    de  (in tens.), 
jfatigo  =-to  tire,  to  weary.]    To  tire  out,  to 
weary,  to  exhaust. 

"  The  power  of  these  men's  industries,  never  defati- 
gated,  hath  been  great."— Dr.  Maine. 

*  de-f  at-i-ga' -tion,  *  de  fat  i  ga  cy-on. 
s.    [Lat.  defatigatio.]    Weariness,  fatigue,  ex- 
haustion. 

"  We  shall  come  in  to  euerlastynge  defattyacyont  and 
werynesse  in  belle."— Fliher  :  Seven  Psalmes,  cxliii.  t, 

default,    *  de-falt,   -  dc  faulte,   '  de- 
faute,  s.     [O.   Fr.  de/atite,  dffaute ;   Fr.  de- 
faut:    def  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart,    away,    and 
favte  =  a  fault.]    [FAULT.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Want,  need. 

"  The  lady  bad  default  bothe  of  mete  and  drynk." 
Lnngtoft,  p.  1S«. 

*2.  A  failing,  fail. 

"  Thou  miht  withonte  defi'ilte  to  parad.vs  evene  goo.* 
Legends  of  Holy  Kood,  p  23. 

3.  An  omission  or  failure  to  do  any  act; 
neglect. 

"  Sedition  tumbled  into  England  more  l>y  the  default 
of  governors  than  the  people's."— Buy  wood. 

*  4.  A  fault,  a  failing. 

"  God  amend  defaulte."      Chnucer  :  C.T.,  7.S9S, 

5.  A  defalcation  in  accounts. 


boil,  toy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shun.    -tion.  - sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  s  bel  deL 
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default— defect 


IL  Law:  A  failure  to  appear  hi  any  court 
on  the  day  assigned  ;  especially  applied  to  a 
defendant  when  he  fails  or  neglects  to  plead 
or  put  in  his  answer  in  the  time  limited.  In 
such  cases  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  sign 
judgment  against  him,  which  is  called  judg- 
ment by  default,  and  the  defendant  is  said  to 
suffer  judgment  by  default. 

H  (1)  In  default  of:  Instead  or  in  lieu  of 
something  wanting  or  absent. 

"  Still  make  our  former  loves  my  pleasing  theme, 
And,  in  default  of  passion,  give  you  fame." 

Boyte:  To  hu  Wife. 

(2)  To  make  default  : 

'  (a)  To  fail  to  appear  in  a  court  or  to  ob- 
•erve  any  engagement,  obligation,  contract, 
or  claim. 

(6)  To  be  a  defaulter  in  monetary  matters. 

•  de-fault  r,  *  do  -fait,  de  faut  en.  r.i.kt. 
[DEFAULT,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  fail,  to  be  wanting. 

"  ...  ne  ilrfaiiiide  siche  a  miner  meet."—  WycUffe  : 
JTumberi  xi.  -»i. 

2.  To  fail  or  omit  to  do  any  act. 
8.  To  fail  in  duty  ;  to  offend. 

"  And  pardon  craved  for  his  no  rash  default, 
That  h*  gainst  courtesie  so  fowly  did  default." 
fyewer  :  F.  Q..  VI.  iii.  JL 

4.  To  fail,  to  give  away,  to  break  down. 
"The   men  that  ben   wery  and  ban   defantid."— 

Wyclifft  :  Judge*  viii.  15. 

5.  To  give  way,  to  become  dilapidated. 

"  The  old  defaulted  building  being  rid  out  of  the 
way."—  Knight  :  Trial  of  Truth  (1580),  foL  63. 

IL  Law  :  To  make  default  in  appearing  in 
any  court,  or  in  putting  in  an  answer  or  plea 
in  the  time  limited. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  fail  in  the  performance  of;  to  omit, 
to  neglect. 

"...  what  they  have  defaulted  towards  him  as  DO 
king."—  Milton  :  Tenure  of  Kingi  and  Magistrates. 

2.  To  keep  back  a  part  of,  to  excise,  to  lop 
Off. 

"...  selecting  out  of  the  best  writers  what  is  neces- 
sary, defaulting  unnecessary  and  partial  discourses." 
—Ualet  Remaint;  Ser.  Rom.  xiv.  L 

II.  Law: 

1.  Eng.  :  To  enter  any  person  as  a  defaulter 
who  fails  to  appear  in  a  court  on  the  day 
assigned,  and  to  give  judgment  by  default 
against  him. 

2.  Scots:  To  adjudge  as  culpable. 

"  The  court  beaud  fensed,  the  seriand  thereof  sail 
can  the  soytes,  and  defatt  the  absentes,  that  ar  not 
bnuhfullie  essoinyed."—  Skene  :  I'eri.  Sign.,  s.v.  So*. 


de  fait  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 


•  de-fault'-ed, 

[DEFAULT,  v.] 

de  -fault  -or,  s.    [Eng.  default;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Gen..  :  One  who  fails  in  any  duty. 

"That  very  law  annulled  the  default  er'i  right  of 
inheritance,  .  .  ."—Uitt.  of  Duelling.  (Introd.) 

2.  Spec.  :   One    who    fails    to   account   for 
moneys  entrusted  to  him,  or  passing  through 
his  hands. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:   One  who  makes  default  by  not 
appearing  in  court,  or  by  omitting  or  neglect- 
ing to  put  in  a  plea  or  answer  within  the  time 
apecified. 

2.  Stock  Exchange  cr  Betting  Ring  :  One  who 
is  unable  to  meet  his  eugagcments. 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  notify  that 
Messrs.  .  .  .  were  to-day  declared  defaulter!."—  Daily 
Telegraph,  July  1,  1882. 

•  de-fault'-ing,  *  de  faut  ing,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.    [DEFAULT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particlp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  making  default  ;  a 
default,  a  failure. 

"  The  ememyli  of  hem  suffrrden  paynes  fro  the  de- 
fautmgol  therdrlnc."—  WycUffe:  Wisdom,  xl.  S. 

•  dS-fault  -Ive,  '  dcfantiyf,  a.     [Eng.  de- 
fault ;  -ive.]   Defective,  imperfect. 


•  de  fault'-lcss,  '  de  faut-les,  o.  [Mid. 
Eng.  defaute  =  Eng.  default,  and  suff.  -less.] 
Free  from  fault,  failing,  or  imperfection ; 
perfect. 


"  Alle  fayrues  of  this  lyfe  here  .  .  . 
Tnat  auy  man  myght  urdayue  defautlet." 

Uampote :  Pridui  of  Cunicienc»,  8,697. 

*  de-fault'-y,   *  de-faut  -y,  *  dc  fawt  y, 
a.    [Eng.  default;  -y.]    Defective. 

"  Defawty.    Defectivut."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*de-faute,  s.    [DEFAULT.] 
*defe,  a.   [DEAF.] 

de-fcas -ance,  *  de-feaz-an9e,  *  de- 
feas'-aunce,  s.  [Fr.  defaisance.}  [DEFAIS- 
ANCE.]  " 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  defeat,  conquest,  or  overthrow. 

"  After  his  foe'a  defeasance,  .  .  ." 

Spe,aer;  F.  Q.,  I.  xil.  11 

2.  The  act  of  annulling  or  abrogating  any 
contract  or  stipulation. 
II.  Law : 

1.  A   condition   relating  to  a  deed,  which 
being  performed  the  deed  is  defeated  or  ren- 
dered void ;  or  a  collateral  deed  made  at  the 
same  time  with  a  feoffment  or  other  convey- 
ance,   containing    certain   conditions  on  the 
performance  of  which  the  estate  then  created 
may  bo  defeated  or  totally  undone.    A  defeas- 
ance on  a  bond,  or  recognizance,  or  judgment 
recovered,   i:   a  condition  whi.h,  when  per- 
formed,  defeats  or   undoes  it,   in  the  same 
manner  as  a  defeasance  of  an  estate.    (Black- 
stone  :  Comment.,  ii.  17.) 

2.  The  writing  in  which  a  defeasance  is  con- 
tained. 

de-feas'-anged,    *  de-feaz'-anced,   a. 

[Eng.  defeasnnc(e) ;  -ed.]     Subject  to  defeas- 
ance. 

*  do  feas'  ant,  *  de  fes  ant,  s.     [O.  Fr.] 
A  defeasance. 

"  Defemnti,  warrants,  or  thy  mittlmusses."— Barry  : 
Merry  Tricks,  iii.  1. 


de-feas -I-ble,  *  de  fes  i  ble,  o.   [O.  Fr. 


'  He  oame  to  the  orown  by  a  defeatiole  title,  so  was 
never  wnil  settled."— Davits. 

*  de  feas'  I  ble  ness,  *  de  fes  i  blc  ncs, 

s.    [Eng.  defeasible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  defeasible. 

de-feat',  s.    [DEFEAT,  v.    In  Fr.  defaite.] 

1.  The  overthrow    or   discomfiture   of  an 
army. 

"  Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event 
That  with  aaJ  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lo*t  us  .heaven."     Miiton  ;  P.  L.,  i.  134-38. 

2.  The  state  of  being  overthrown  or  dis- 
comfited ;  as.  He  suffered  a  defeat. 

3.  A  frustrating,  disappointing,  or  nullify- 
ing. 

".  .  .  the  defeat  of  Julian's  impious  purpose  to  re 
build  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  .  .  ."—  Wu.rbu.rtan: 
lii.-i.il.:  Legation,  bk.  ii.  (notes). 

*  4.  An  act  of   violence ;  destruction,  un- 
doing, ruin. 

"  And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity." 
Shakeip.  :  Muvk  Adoa.l>out  XoMng,  Iv.  1. 

de-feat,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  <ie.fu.lt,  desfait,  pa.  par. 
of  defaire,  desfalre  —  to  undo  :  de,  (des)  =  Lat. 
dls  =  away,  apart,  and  faire  (Lat.  facere)  —  to 
do,  to  make.] 

1.  To  overthrow,  to  discomfit,  to  van- 
quish ;  as  one  army  defeats  another. 

"They  invaded  Ireland,  and  were  defeated  by  the 
Lord  Mouutjoy.  "-flat-on. 

*  2.  To  undo  or  destroy. 

"  My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent." 
Slwketp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

3.  To    frustrate,     disappoint,    nullify,    or 
thwart. 

"...  his  designs  were  defeated,  his  desires  thwarted, 
his  offers  refused,  .  .  ."—Harrow :  Kermoni,  i.  1. 

4.  To  render  null  and  void. 

"  A  defeazance  on  a  bond,  or  recogni7*nce,  or  judg- 
ment recovered,  is  a  condition  which,  when  perfonnwL 
defeat!  or  undoes  it,"— Hlackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  18. 

5.  To  resist  successfully  ;  to  baffle,  to  foil. 

*  6.  To  spoil,  to  undo,  to  disfigure. 

".  .  .  defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard  .  .  ." 
—Shakeiii. :  Othello,  1.  S.  , 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between,  to 
defeat,  to  foil,  to  frustrate,  and  to  disappoint : 
"  Defeat  and  foil  are  both  applied  to  matters 
of  enterprise  ;  but  that  may  be  defeated  which 
is  only  planned,  and  that  is  foiled  which  is  in 
the  act  of  being  executed.  What  is  rejected 
is  defeated:  what  is  aimed  at  or  purposed  is 


frustrated :  what  is  calculated  on  is 
pointed.  The  best  concerted  schemes  may 
sometimes  be  easily  defeated:  where  art  i» 
employed  against  simplicity  the  latter  may 
be  easily  foiled:  when  we  aim  at  what  is 
above  our  reach,  we  must  loo  frustrated  in  our 
endeavours  :  when  our  expectations  are  ex- 
travagant, it  seems  to  follow  of  course  that 
they  will  be  disappointed.  Design  or  accident 
may  tend  to  defeat,  design  only  to  foil,  acci- 
dent only  to  frustrate  or  disappoint."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  defeat  and 
to  beat,  see  BEAT  ;  for  that  between  to  defeat 
and  to  baffle,  see  BAFFLE. 

de-feat -od,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DF.FEAT,  v.} 

de-feat'-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEFEAT,  t>.J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sec 

the  verb). 
C.  At   subst. :   The   act   of  overthrowing, 

overcoming,  or  frustrating  ;  a  defeat. 

*  de  feat'-ure  (1),  *  dif-feat-ure,  s.    [Eng. 
defeat ;  -ure.]    A  defeat,  ail  overthrow. 

"  The  inequality  of  our  power  will  yield  me 
Nothing  but  loss  in  their  defeature." 

Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Thierry  &  Theod,,  i.  2. 

*  de-fea'-tiire  (2),  «.    [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  feature  (q.v.).  J  A  change  of  features; 
a  disfigurement ;  deformity. 

"  What  ruins  are  in  me,  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruined?    Then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeature!." 

Shakeip.  :  Comedy  of  Errort,  ii.  L 

*  de-fea'-tiire,  v.t.    [DEFEATIRE  (2),  s.]    To 

change  the  features,  to  disfigure,  to  disguise. 

"Features  when  defeatured  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed."— De  Quincey. 

def  e  cate.  '  def- se- cate,  v.t.  [DEFE- 
CATE, a.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  purify  liquors  from  dregs,  lees, 
or  other  foulness  ;  to  purify,  to  clarify,  to 
clear. 

"  I  practised  a  way  to  defecate  the  dark  and  muddy 
oil  of  amlier."— Boyle. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  purify  or  clear  from  any  ex- 
traneous mixture. 

"  We  tiefemte  the  notion  from  materiality,  and  ab- 
stract quantity,  place,  ;unl  all  kind  of  corporeity  from 
iV-Gianvill. 

«  def -e'-cate,  *  def -»-cate,  a.  [Lat.  d«- 
ftzcatus,  pa.  par.  of  defceco  =  to  purify  from 
dregs,  &c.  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  fax  (genit. 
feeds)  =  dregs,  lees.] 

1.  Lit. :    Purified,  clarified,    or  cleared  of 
dregs,  Ices,  or  other  foulness. 

"  This  liquor  was  very  drfnnatf,  and  of  a  pleasing 
golden  colour."— Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :  Purified  or  cleared  of  any  extra- 
neous mixture. 

".  .  .  no  absurdities  to  our  more  ileftfcate  faculties." 
—Olanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xi. 

def-e-cat-ed,  dcf-ae  cat  cd,  pa.  par.  or 
a.  [DEFECATE,  v.] 

def  e-cat-ing,  def  ee- cat  ing,  pr.  par., 
a.,&s.  [DEFECATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  Defecation. 

def^e-ca'-tion,   def  j»  ca'  tion,  s.     [Lat. 
defcecatio,  from  defaxatus.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  purifying  from 
dregs,  lees,  &c.  ;  clarification,  purification. 

2.  The  act  of  discharging  faeces  ;  evacuation 
of  the  bowels. 

"  The  spleen  and  liver  are  obstructed  in  their  office* 
of  defecation,  whence  vicious  and  dreggish  blood."— 
Barney. 

*  II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  clearing  01  freeing 
from  any  extraneous  mixture. 

"  His  abstinence  from  meat  might  be  a  de.fi'cation  ol 
his  faculties."— Taylor:  Oreat  Exemplar,  i.  9. 

t  dS-fS-ca'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  defecation ;  -ts'.l 
One  who  practises  or  is  in  favour  of  defeca- 
tion. 

dS'-fS-ca-tor,  *.    [Lat.] 

Sugar-manufac.  :  An  apparatus  for  the  re- 
moval from  a  saccharine  liquid  of  the  immature 
and  feculent  matters  which  would  impair  the 
concentrated  result.  (Knight.) 

de-feet,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  defectns  =  a  want,  from 
(lefectus,  pa.  par.  of  deficio  =  to  be  wanting,  to 
fail.] 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p£t» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ca  -  e.    ey-  a.     au  =  kw. 
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A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  want,  absence  of  something  necessary  ; 
insufficiency,  failure. 

"...  neither  of  them  was  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of 
the  other  a  uriuy."— Jlacaulai/ :  llitt.  Bug.,  CD.  xiv. 

2.  Any  natural  physical  want  or  imperfection, 
blemish,  or  failure. 


"  ileii,   through  some  defect  in  the   organs,    want 
words,  yet  fail  not  to  express  their  universal  Ideas 
•igns."— Locke. 


by 


3.  A  moral  want  or  imperfection  ;  a  failing. 

"  Sometimes  occasion  brings  to  light 
Our  frieuJ's  defect  long  hid  (rum  sight." 

Coaper:  friendthip. 

4.  A  fault,  a  mistake,  an  error. 

••We  had  rather  follow  the  perfections  of  them 
whom  we  like  not,  than  in  defec'i  resemble  them  whom 
we  love."— Hooker. 

H  For  the  difference  between  defect  and  im- 
perfection, see  IMPERFECTION  ;  for  that  between 
defect  and  blemish,  see  BLEMISH. 

*  B.  As  adj.:  Delicient,  defective,  imperfect. 

"  Where  though  their  service  was  defect  and  lame 
Th'  Almighties  mercy  did  accept  the  same." 

Taylor:  Workes  (1630). 

•  de-fect',  v.i.  &  t.    [DEFECT,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. ;  To  be  deficient  or  defective  ; 
to  fail,  to  fall  short. 

"...  the  enquiries  of  most  defected^  the  way,  and 
tired  within  the  sober  circumference  of  knowledge."— 
Brovme:  Vulgar  Errourt. 

B.  Trans. :  To  damage,  to  injure. 
"Who  is't  will  say  so,  men  may  much  suspect ; 

But  yet,  my  lord,  none  can  my  life  defect." 

Trouble*  of  Queen*  Elizabeth  (1639). 

•dS-fect-I-blT-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  defective;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  defectible ;  de- 
ficiency, imperfection. 

"...  the  defectibillty  of  that  particular  tradition." 
—Lord  Digby :  To  Sir  Ken.  Digby. 

•  de-fect'-I-ble,  a.     [Eng.  defect;  -able.]    Im- 
perfect, defective,  deficient. 

"  The  extraordinary  persons,  thus  highly  favoured 
were  for  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  a  defectible  con- 
dition."—Bolt  :  Prim.  Origin  of  Mankind,. 

dS-fec'-tion,  s.    [Fr.  defection;  Lat.  defectio.] 

1.  A  want,  a  deficiency. 

2.  A  failure  in  duty  ;  an  apostasy,  a  falling 
away. 

"  That  since  the  flowers  of  Eden  felt  the  blast, 
That  after  man's  defection  laid  all  waste." 

Cowper:  Conaertatinn,  751,  752. 

3.  A  falling  away  from  allegiance  ;  desertion 
of  one's  lord  ;  revolt 

"...  by  the  voluntary  defection  of  him  who  ought 
to  have  been  our  protector.  — Macnulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
cb.  x. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defection 
and  revolt :  "  Defection  is  a  general,  revolt  a 
specific  term,  that  is,  it  denotes  a  species  of 
defection.  Defection  is  applicable  to  any  person 
or  thing  to  which  we  are  bound  by  any  obliga- 
tion ;  revolt  is  applicable  only  to  the  govern- 
ment to  which  one  is  bound.  There  may  be  a 
defection  from  religion,  or  any  cause  that  is 
held  sacred  :  a  revolt  is  only  against  a  monarch 
or  the  supreme  authority.  Defection  does  not 
designate  the  mode  of  the  action  ;  it  may  be 
quietly  made  or  otherwise  ;  a  revolt  is  an  act 
of  violence,  and  always  attended  with  violence. 
The  defection  may  be  the  act  of  one  ;  a  revolt  is 
properly  the  act  of  many  "  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

•  de  fec'-tion-Ist,  s.     [Eng.  defection ;  -ist.] 
One  who  supports  or  is  in  favour  of  defec- 
tion. 

"de-fec'-tlotlS,  a.  [Eng.  defect ; -tows.]  Full 
of  defects  ;  defective,  imperfect 

"Perchance  in  some  one  defection!  peece,  we  may 
find  a  blemish."— Sidney  .•  Apology  for  Poetry. 

dS-fecf-Ive,  o.  [Fr.  defectif,  from  Lat. 
defectivus  ;  8p.  &  Port,  defective;  Ital.  difet- 
tivo.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Lit. ;  Wanting  in  the  proper  or  just  quan- 
tity ;  deficient,  imperfect. 

"  Nor  will  polished  amber  ...  be  found  a  long  time 
defective  upon  the  exactest  scales."— Browne :  Vulgar 
frrourt. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Wanting  or  imperfect  in  any  physical 
quality. 

"  Sheds  every  hour  a  clearer  light 
In  aid  of  our  defective  sight 

Cowper :  Spittle  to  Lady  Autten. 

2.  Imperfect,  not  complete,  faulty. 

"The  only  remaining  account  of  the  debate  Is  defec- 
KM  and  confused."— Jfticaulay  :  But.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

3.  Wanting  or  imperfect  morally  and  intel- 
lectually. 


"  If  it  readers  us  perfect  In  one  accomplishment,  it 
generally  leaves  us  i/t/ectiw  in  another."— Adtluon. 

4.  Failing  in  duty,  faulty,  blainable. 

"  Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notoriously  defective 
In  giviug  proper  sentiments  to  the  persons  they  intro- 
duce."— Additon. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  Wanting  one  or  more  of  the  usual 
forms  of  declension  or  conjugation,  as  a  defec- 
tive noun  or  verb. 

2.  Music.:  [DIMINISHED,  IMPERFECT.] 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defective 
and  deficient :  "Defective  expresses  the  quality 
or  property  of  having  a  defect.  [BLEMISH.] 
Deficient  is  employed  with  regard  to  the  thing 
itself  that  is  wanting.  A  book  may  be  defective 
in  consequence  of  some  leaves  being  deficient. 
A  deficiency  is  therefore  often  what  constitutes 
a  defect.  Many  things  however  may  be  defec- 
tive without  having  any  deficiency,  and  vice 
versa.  Whatever  is  misshapen,  and  fails  either 
in  beauty  or  utility,  is  defective  ;  that  which  is 
wanted  to  make  a  thing  complete  is  deficient. 
It  is  a  defect  in  the  eye  when  it  is  so  constructed 
that  things  are  not  seen  at  their  proper  dis- 
tances ;  there  is  a  deficiency  in  a  tradesman's 
accounts,  when  one  side  is  made  to  fall  short 
of  the  other.  Things  only  are  said  to  be  defec- 
tive; but  persons  may  be  termed  deficient 
either  in  attention,  in  good  breeding,  incivility, 
or  whatever  else  the  occasion  may  require." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  Defective  hyperbola : 

Math. :  A  curve  having  two  infinite  branches 
and  but  one  rectilinear  asymptote. 

de-fect'-ive-l3f,  adv.  [Eng.  defective;  -ly.] 
In  a  defective  manner ;  imperfectly. 

"  The  poets  use  to  express  It  sometrrues  defectively, 
and  sometimes  more  fully."— Abp.  Utter  :  Answer  'to 
the  Jesuit  tlalone,  p.  299. 

t  de'-fect'-Ive-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  defective  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  defective  ;  imper- 
fection, deficiency,  faultiness. 


*  de-fect-u-os -i-t&  s.      [Fr.    defectuosite ; 
Sp.  defectubsidad ;  Ital.  difettosita,  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  defectuositas.]    The  same  as  DEFECTIVE- 
NESS  (q.v.). 

"  Those  acts,  wherein  man  conceives  some  perfection, 
are  in  the  sight  of  God  defectuotitiet."—  W.  Uov.nta.gu, : 
Demote  Esimji,  ii.  135. 

*  de-fect'-u-eus,  a.      [Lat.  defectuosus;  Fr. 
defectueux ;'  Sp.  &  Port,  defectuoso;  Ital.  difet- 
toso.]    Defective,  deficient,  imperfect,  faulty. 

"  Nothing  in  nature  or  in  prouiden ce,  that  is  scant 
or  dffecluous,  can  beatable  or  lasting."— Borrow:  Serm., 
ii.  15. 

*  def-e-da  tion,  *  de  fao  da  tion,  s.  [Fr. 
defedation,  from  Lat.»  de  (intens.),  fcedo  =  to 
befoul.]    A  making  foul  or  dirty;  a  staining 
or  defiling. 

".    .    .    successive  crops 
Of  dtfadationt  oft  will  spot  the  skin." 

Grainger  :  Sugar  Cane,  iv. 

de-fSnce',  *  de-fens,  •  de-fense,  *dif- 
fence,  *  dif  fense,  s.  [Fr.  defense ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  defensa ;  Ital.  difesa,  from  Lat.  defensa 
—  a  defending,  from  defensus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
fendo  -  to  defend.  (Skeat.)~] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  The    act   of  defending,    protecting,    or 
guarding. 

2.  That  which  defends,  protects,  or  guards  ; 
a  protection ;  anything  which  affords  or  is 
intended  to  afford  security  or  protection. 

"  That  England,  being  empty  of  defence, 
Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighbourhood." 
Shatesp. :  Btnry  V.,  i.  i. 

3.  The  science  of  defending  or   guarding 
against  enemies  ;  military  skill. 

"  He  is,  said  he,  a  man  of  gre»t  defence, 
Expert  in  battell  and  in  deedes  of  armes." 

Soenter:  f.  «.,  V.  Ii. ». 
IL"  Figuratively : 

1.  A  vindication,  apology,  or  justification, 
whether  in  words  or  writing. 

"Alexander  beckoned  with  his  band,  and  would 
have  made  his  defence  unto  the  people."— Act*  xix.  31 

•  2.  A  prohibition. 

"  Ny  wol  not  certein  breken  youre  diffenee." 

Chaucer :  Troilut,  Hi.  1,250. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  That  part  which  flanks  another 
work. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  vindication  made  by  or  for  a  de- 
fendant in  any  case. 


"Defence,  in  its  true  legal  sense,  signifies  not  • 
justification,  protection,  or  guild  which  is  now  iU 
popular  signification ;  but  merely  an  opposing  or 
denial  (from  tlie  French  verb  dvftnder)  of  the  truth  or 
validity  of  the  complaint."— Blactotom :  Comment, 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  xx. 

(2)  The  side  or  part  of  the  defendant. 
"The  examination  and  cross  examination   of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence."— Daily  Telegraph.  NOT.  18. 

IT  Line  of  defence : 

Fort. :  A  continuous  line  or  succession  of 
fortified  places. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defence 
and  protection :  "  Defence  requires  some  active 
exertion  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  protection 
may  consist  only  of  the  extension  of  power  in 
behalf  of  any  particular.  A  defence  is  success- 
ful or  unsuceessful ;  a  protection  weak  or 
strong.  A  soldier  defends  his  country ;  a 
counsellor  defends  his  client :  a  prince  pro- 
tects his  subjects."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  defence-month,  s.    The  same  as  FENCE- 
MONTH  (q.v.). 

"The  Fence- Month  by  the  Autient  Foresters  was 
called  the  Defence-month,  and  is  the  Fawning  time; 
during  which  Watch  and  Ward  is  kept."—  W.  Jfrlton  : 
Lav*  cone.  Game,  p.  77. 

*de-f@nce',  *de-fens-yn,v.(.  [DEFENCE,*.] 

1.  To  defend  or  protect  with  fortifications  ; 
to  fortify. 

"  The  city  itself  he  strongly  fortifies, 
Three  sides  by  six  it  well  defended  has."    Fairfax. 
"  Defentyn.    Defento,  munio." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  defend,  to  maintain. 

"This  Gospell ...  she  hath  maintained  in  her  owne 
countries  without  change,  and  defenced  against  all 
kingdomes  that  sought  change." — Lyly :  Euphue*  and 
hit  England. 

*  de  f  en  9ed,  *  de-fenst,  o.    [Eng.  defence) ; 
-ed.]    Defended  or   protected  with  fortifica- 
tions ;  fortified. 

".  .  .  these  defenced  cities  remained  of  the  cities  of 
Jndah."^/«r.  xxxiv.  7. 

de-fence  -less,  a.    [Eng.  defence ;  -less.] 

1.  Naked,  undefended,  unprotected ;  with- 
out means  of  defence. 

"To  refuse  him  military  resources  is  to  leave  tbs> 
state  defenceleu."—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Powerless,  weak,  impotent. 

"  Will  such  a  multitude  of  men  employ 
Their  strength  against  a  weak  dejenceleu  boy  t* 
Aduiion. 

*  de-fence' -iSss-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  defenceless  i 
-ly.]    In  a  defenceless  manner ;  nakedly. 

*  de-fence' -less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  defenceless; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  defence- 
less. 

"  Compensation  obtains  throughout,  defencele***ieu 
and  devastation  are  repaired  by  fecundity."— P(tliy: 
Jfat.  Theol.,  ch.  xxvL 

*  de  fen9  er,  *  de  fen-sour,    *  de-fen- 
ser,  s.    [Eng.  defence);  -er.}    A  defender,  s 
protector,  a  supporter. 

"  If  I  may  know  any  of  their  fantors,  comforters, 
counsellors,  or  defencert."— Fox :  Book  of  Martyr*, 
p.  59L 

de-fen9  -es,  «.  pi.    [DEFENCE,  «.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Fort. :  The  line  or  lines  of 
works  which  defend  any  point. 

*  de-f€n9'-i-ble,  o.    [DEFENSIBLE.]    Capable 
of  defence. 

".  .  .  making  the  place  which  nature  had  already 
fortified,  much  more  by  art  defencible."— Speed: 
Benrie  II.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  vi.,  i  6«. 

*  de-fen-ci-on,  s.   [Lat  defensio.]  A  defence. 

"...  no  dfffncion  could  take  place,  .  .  "—Ft*.: 
Book  of  Martyr*,  p.  159. 

*  de-fe'nc'-i've,  a.    [DEFENSIVE.] 

de  fend,  '  defende,  '  defenden,  *dif- 
fende,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  defendo  —  to  strike 
down,  to  ward  off;  from  fendo  =  to  strike; 
Fr.  defendre;  Sp.  &  Port,  defender;  Ital.  di- 
fendere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  To  ward  or  keep  off,  to  repeL 

"Great  Jove  defend  the  mischiefes  now  at  hand." 
Ferret  i  Porrex  (Dodtlty,  L  l»). 

2.  To  protect,  to  guard ;  to  ward  or  repel 
attacks  from. 

"  Deliver  me  from  mine  enemies,  0  my  God ;  rt*/«m* 
me  from  them  that  rise  up  against  me."— Pi.  liv.  L 

3.  To  support,  to  maintain,  to  vindicate,  to 
uphold  by  power  or  argument. 

"  Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right." 
Sloikttp.  :  Brnrv  VI.,  ft.  t 


boil,  bo^:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin,  as:   expect,  3£enophon,  exist,     -inc. 
•Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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4.  To  hedge  about,  to  make  secure. 

"  And  here  the  access  a  gloomy  grove  defendi, 
And  here  tli'  innavigable  lake  extends." 

Dryden  ;  Virgil ;  ^Bneid  vl.  840.  34L 

*5.  To  hedge  about  with  restrictions;  to 
forbid,  to  prohibit. 

" Shal  I  than  only  be  defended  to  use  my  right?  " 
Chaucer :  llacthiut,  p.  84. 

IL  Law: 

1.  To  justify,  maintain  (as  a  case)  by  eri- 
'  (ience  or  argument 

"  For  it  would  be  ridlrulons  to  suppose  that  the 
defendant  comes  and  defrndi  (or.  in  the  vulgar  ac- 
ceptation, Justifies),  the  force  and  Injury,  In  one  line, 
and  pleads  that  be  is  not  guilty  of  the  trespass  com- 
plained of,  in  the  next."— Blaclatone :  Comment.,  bk. 
iii.  ch.  zx. 

2.  To  plead  a  case  for  (a  defendant). 

B.  Intninxitii-r  : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1 1.  To  protect,  to  act  as  a  guard  or  protec- 
tion ;  to  make  defence. 

"  Lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot."  Shaketp. :  Hen.ry_r.,  L  S. 

*  2.  To  forbid. 

"  God  defend  his  gram  should  say  us  nay ! " 

Shakeip.  :  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

*  IL  Law :  To  appear  in  court  and  make  a 
defence  of  a  case. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
fend, to  protect,  and  to  vindicate  :  "  Defend  is  a 
general  term  ;  it  defines  nothing  with  regard 
to  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  action  ;  pro- 
tect is  a  particular  and  positive  term,  express- 
Ing  an  action  of  some  considerable  import- 
ance. Persons  may  defend  others  without 
distinction  of  rank  or  station :  none  but 
superiors  protect  their  inferiors.  Defence  is  an 
occasional  action;  protection  is  a  permanent 
action.  A  person  may  be  defended  in  any 
particular  case  of  actual  danger  or  difficulty ; 
be  is  protected  from  what  may  happen  as  well 
as  what  does  happen.  Defence  respects  the 
evil  that  threatens ;  protection  involves  the 
supply  of  necessities  and  the  affording  com- 
forts. To  vindicate  is  a  species  of  defence  only 
in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word.  Acts  of  im- 
portance are  defended:  those  of  trifling  im- 
port are  commonly  vindicated  .  .  .  Defence  is 
employed  in  matters  of  opinion  or  conduct, 
vindicate  only  in  matters  of  conduct."  tCrabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fde  fend'  a-ble,  *d£-fend'-{-ble,a.  [Eng. 
defend;  -able.]    Capable  of  being  defended. 

"...  easily  drfrndible  by  the  power  of  man's  reason 
and  art, . . ."— Derham :  Physicu-T/ieotogi/.  bk.  v.,  ch.vi. 

«ie  fend' -ant,  *de  fcn'-d£nt,  a.  &,  s.    [Fr. 
defendant, "pr.  par  of  defendre  =  to  defend.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1    1.  Defending;  acting  on  the  defence. 

1"  Now  growling,  spluttering,  wauling,  such  a  clutter, 
Tis  juat  like  puss  defendant  in  a  gutter." 

Drydrn  :  Epilogue  to  The  King  i  Queen. 

2.  Defensive  ;  fit  for  defence. 

*  With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defendant." 
Hhakftp.  :  Henry  V..  it  4. 

IL  Law :  In  the  position  of  a  defendant. 

"...  then  commeth  an  officer  and  arresteth  the 
party  defendant."— ffacklugt :  Voyaget,  vol.  i.,  p.  240. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who    defends,  protects,  or  guards 
another  against  danger ;  a  defender,  a  pro- 
tector. 

".  .  .  conveniently  fight  the  defendant*  on|the  wall. " 
—  miMnt:  Mathe.iuitical  Magtck. 

2.  One  who  defends  a  cause. 

"  But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies." 

Shakeip. :  Sonneti,  48. 

IL  Law:  A  person  accused  or  summoned 
Into  court,  who  defends,  denies,  or  opposes 
the  demand  or  charge,  and  asserts  his  own 
right. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
fendant and  defender :  "  The  defendant  defends 
himself;  the  defender  defends  another.  We 
are  defendants  when  any  charge  is  brought 
against  us  which  we  wish  to  refute ;  we  are 
defenders  when  we  undertake  to  rebut  or  re- 
fute the  charge  brought  against  another." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dS-fend'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [DEFEND.] 

*  de-fend  ee,  s.     [Eng.  defend;  -et.]     One 
who  is  defended. 

do  fend  er,   '  de  fend  or,   s.     [Eng.  de- 
fend; -er.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  defends  or  protects  another. 

"...  without  a  friend  and  defender."— Hunyan: 
Pitgrim't  Progreu,  pt.  it 

2.  One  who  supports,  maintains,  or  upholds 
a  cause.' 

"  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  way  so  effectual  to  Ytetray 
the  truth,  as  to  procure  it  a  weak  defender." —Houtti. 

II.  Technically : 

I  Law: 

(1)  Eng.  :  An  advocate  who  pleads  the  case 
for  a  defendant. 

(2)  Scots  Law :  A  defendant. 

2.  Hist.  (PI.):  A  faction  in  Ireland,  which 
took  its  origin  from  a  quarrel  between  resi- 
dents of  Market  Hill  on  July  4,  1784.  Their 
friends  joined  them,  and  many  battles  were 
fought.  The  Defenders  were  Roman  Catholics  ; 
their  opponents,  who  were  ultimately  called 
Peep-o'-day  Boys,  were  Presbyterians,  or  at 
least  Protestants.  [PEEP  or  DAY.]  (Haydn.) 

If  Defender  of  the  Faith  (Fidei  defensor) :  A 
title  generally  believed  to  have  been  bestowed 
by  Pope  Leo  X.  on  Henry  VIII.,  in  1521,  for 
his  treatise  on  the  Seven  Sacraments,  written 
in  opposition  to  Luther.  The  title  has  ever 
since  been  retained  by  the  sovereigns  of 
England.  But  Chamberlayne  says  the  title 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  England  before  1521, 
and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  appeals  to  several 
charters  granted  to  the  University  of  Oxford  ; 
so  that  Pope  Leo's  Bull  was  only  a  renovation 
of  an  ancient  right. 

II  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
fender, advocate,  and  pleader:  "A  defender  exerts 
himself  in  favour  of  one  that  wants  support ; 
an  advocate,  from  the  Latin  advoco,  to  call  or 
speak  for,  signifies  one  who  is  called  to  the 
assistance  of  another ;  he  exerts  himself  in 
favour  of  any  cause  that  offers  ;  a  pleader, 
from  plea  or  excuse,  signifies  him  who  exerts 
himself  in  favour  of  one  who  is  in  distress.     A 
defender  attempts  to  keep  off  the  threatened 
injury  by  rebutting  the  attack  of  another :  an 
advocate  states  that  which  is  to  theadvantage  of 
the  person  or  thing  advocated :  a.  pleader  throws 
in  pleas  and  extenuations  ;  he  blends  entreaty 
with  argument.     Oppressed  or  accused  per- 
sons and  disputed  opinions  require  defenders ; 
that  which  falls  in  with  the  humours  of  men 
will  always  have  advocates;   the  unfortunate 
and  the    guilty  require  pleaders."      (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  defender  and 
defendant  see  DEFENDANT. 

de  fend  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEFEND.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  protecting,  guard- 
ing, or  maintaining. 

*  de-fend -ress,  *de-fend:resse,  s.  [Eng. 

dfjender ;  -ess.}    A  female  defender. 

"...  Queene's  maiesties  vsuall  stile  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  dcfendrette  of  the  faith,  &c.- 
8tou> :  Queen  Eluaheth  (an.  1586). 

*  di-fen-er-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  de  =  of,  and 
fenero  =  to  lend  on  usury.] 

Law :  The  act  of  lending  money  on  usury. 
(Wharton.) 

*  de-fens'-a-tlve,  s.  ft  a.     [Formed  as   if 
from  a  La£.  defensativus ;  from   defense  =  to 
defend.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  defence,  a  protection,  a 
guard. 

"  A  very  unsafe  defentitive  it  is  against  the  fury  of 
the  lion.  —  Browne  :  Vulgar  Erroun. 

2.  Surg. :  A  bandage,  plaster,  &c.,  used  to 
protect  a  wound  from  external  injury. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Defensive. 

"  No  war  can  he  called  lust  that  bean  no  real  Tinc- 
ture of  liefrntiititie."—Otborn  :  Characteri,  p.  629. 

dS-fens-i-bil'-i-tjf,  s.   [Eng.  defensible;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  defensible. 

de-fens -Ible,    *  de-fens' -a-ble,    *de- 

ffens-y-ble,  a.     [Fr.  defensible ;  from  Low 
Lat.  defensibilii,  from  Lat.  defensus,  pa.  par. 
of  defendo.] 
*  1.  Capable  of  being  defended. 


1 2.  Capable  of  being  maintained,  supported, 
or  upheld  ;  justifiable. 

"  I  conceive  It  very  defentible  to  disarm  an  adver- 
sary. "—Collier. 


*3.  Capable  of  making  defence,  able  to 
defend. 

"  Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defentUtle."         Shaketp.:  1  Henry  IV.,  lira. 

^J  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defen- 
sible and  defensive  :  "  Defensible  is  employed  for 
the  thing  that  is  defended:  defensive  for  the 
thing  that  defends.  An  opinion  or  line  of 
conduct  is  defensible  ;  a  weapon  or  a  military 
operation  is  defensive.  The  defensible  is  op- 
posed to  the  indefensible ;  and  the  defensive  to 
the  offensive.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  defend  that  which  is  indefensible  ;  it 
is  sometimes  prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
when  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  commence 
the  offensive."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-fens'-i  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  defensible; 
-ness.]  Capability  of  being  defended  or  vindi- 
cated ;  defensibility. 

*  de  fens   I  bly,  adv.    [Eng  defensible) ;  -ly.} 
With  arms  of  defence. 

"  Ecbe  of  you  in  your  owue  persones  dcjentibly 
araied."— Potion  Letten,  ii.  433. 

de  fens  ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  dtfensif;  Sp.  & 
Port,  defensive ;  Ital.  difensivo ;  from  Low 
Lat.  defensiws,  from  defensus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
fendo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Capable  of  defence ;  defensible. 

2.  Defending,  serving  for  defence. 

"  The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  » ith  defemive  paradox." 

Byron  :  Spittle  to  Augvtta. 

3.  In  a  state  or  posture  of  defence. 

4.  Used  or  useful  for  repelling  attack  ;  op- 
posed to  offensive. 

"Thel  that  be  ill  been  alwaies  double  111,  by  cause 
thei  beare  armour  drfeiuiue  to  defend  their  own  yueU: 
and  armes  qffemiae,  to  assaile  the  good  raauers  of 
other."— The  Golden  Bake. 

5.  Carried  on  in  self-defence  ;  not  offensive. 

6.  Entered   into   for   purposes   of  mutual 
defence  ;  as,  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  safeguard,  a  defence,  a  protection. 
2.  A  state  or  posture  of  defence. 

If  To  be,  act,  or  stand  on  the  defensive:  To 
be  or  remain  in  a  posture  or  condition  ready 
for.defence  or  resistance  to  an  attack. 

"  He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  itand  on  tin 
defemive." — Atacaulay  :  Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  ziv. 

%  For  theMifference  between  defensive  and 
defensible,  see  DEFENSIBLE. 

defensive  allegation. 

Law :  The  mode  of  propounding  circum- 
stances of  defence  by  a  defendant  in  the 
spiritual  courts,  to  which  he  is  entitled  to  the 
plaintiff's  answer  upon  oath,  and  may  thence 
proceed  to  proofs  as  well  as  his  antagonist. 
(Ogilvie.) 

dS-fe'ns'-Jve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  defensive;  -ly.} 
In  a  defensive  manner ;  on  the  defensive. 

*  dS-fe'ns'-or-tf,  a.    [Lat.  defensorius.]    Tend- 
ing to  or  useful  for  defence  ;  defensive. 

dS-fer'  (1),  *  de-ferre,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  dif- 

ferer  —  to  delay  ;  Lat.  di/cro  =  to  carry  in 
different  ways  :  di/=  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
fero  —  to  carry.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  put  off,  to  postpone,  to  adjourn,  to 
delay. 

"  Thus  the  resignation  was  deferred  till  the  eve  of 
the  King's  departure."— Macaulay  :  EM.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  appoint  for  a  future  ;  to  put  off. 
"And  when  Felix  heard  these  things,  having  more 

perfect  knowledge  of  that  way,  he  deferred  them, .  .  ." 
—Actt  xxiv.  22. 

B.  Jntrans. :  To  delay,  to  postpone,  to  put 
off. 

".  .  .  for  God, 

Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  MUM." 

Milton :  Hnmion  Ayonutes,  478-75. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  defer  and  to 
delay,  see  DELAY. 

dc  fcr  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  cUferer,  from  Lat. 
defero  =  to  bear  down  or  to  a  person  :  de  a 
down,  andyero  =  to  bear.] 

•  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  offer,  to  render. 

2.  To  refer,  to  leave  to  one's  judgment  or 
decision ;  to  submit. 

"The  commissioners  being  somewhat  astonished. 
deferred  the  matter  to  tlie  Earle  of  Northumberland." 
Bacon :  llmra  VII.,  p.  67. 


late.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wire,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  m  =  «.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


deference— defile 
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B.  Intrans.  :  To  yield  or  give  way  to  the 
opinion  of  another  ;  to  submit  ;  to  pay  defer- 
ence. 

"In  peace  and  war,  in  council  and  in  fight  ; 
And  all  I  more,  deferring  to  thy  sway." 

Pope  :  Uamert  Hind,  xii.  250.  Ml. 

deT-er-en9e,  s.    [Fr.  deference.] 

1.  Regard,  respect. 

".  .  .  neither  Whig*  nor  Tories  were  disposed  to 
•now  any  deference  for  the  authority  of  the  Peers."— 
Jfacaulay:  Sift.  Bng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  A  courteous  yielding  or  submission  to  the 
opinions  or  views  of  another. 

"  Must  of  our  fellow  subjects  are  guided  either  by 
the  prejudice  of  education,  or  by  a  deference  to  the 
Judgment  of  those  who,  perhaps  in  their  own  hearts, 
disapprove  the  opinions  which  they  industriously 
spread  among  the  multitude."—  Addiion. 

T  For  the  difference  between  deference  and 
complaisance,  see  COMPLAISANCE. 

*def-er-ent,  a.  &  ».    [Lat.  deferens,  pr.  par. 
of  defero  =  to  bear  down.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Carrying  or  conveying. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  which  carries  or 
conveys  ;  a  conveyer,  a  carrier. 

".  .  .  sounds  may  be  created  without  air,  though  air 
be  the  most  favourable  deferent  of  sounds."—  Bacon. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Astron.  :  A  circle  or  oval  curve,  on  which 
the  centre  of  another  oval  moves,  while  a 
planet  is  supposed  to  move  round  the  latter. 
The  term  belongs  to  the  Ptolemaic  system. 
[EPICYCLE.] 

2.  Anat.  (PI.)  :  Certain  vessels  in  the  human 
body  appointed  for  the  conveyance  of  humours 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Sf-er-en'-tiaL  a.  [Eng.  deferent;  -ial.] 
Showing  deference  ;  courteously  yielding  to 
the  views  or  opinions  of  others. 

"It  made  them  emulous  to  merit  the  deferential 
treatment  they  received."—  C.  Bronte  :  Jane  Eyre,  ch. 
xxxi. 


al-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  deferential; 
•ly.]   In  a  deferential  manner  ;  with  deference. 

•dS-fer'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  defer  (1),  v.  ;  -ment.] 
A  putting  off,  a  delay,  an  adjournment. 
"  But,  sir,  my  grief,  join'd  with  the  instant  business, 
Begs  a  deferment.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

de-fer  red  (IX  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFER  (1),  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Put  off,  postponed,  adjourned. 

deferred  annuity,  s.  An  annuity  which 
does  not  begin  to  be  paid  at  once,  but  at  a 
certain  future  day. 

de-fer'red  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFER  (2),  v.] 

*  de-feV-rent,  ».  [Lat.  deferens,  pr.  par.  of 
defero.]  One  who  hands  over  or  refers. 

"  It  the  materials  I  have  amassed  be  still  in  heapes 
blame  not  me,  who  write  not  for  glory,  unlesse  you 
approve  of  what  I  write,  and  assist  the  deferrent,  for  I 
am  no  won."—  Evelyn  :  Mem.  ;  To  Lord  Clifford,  Nov., 
1671. 

dS-fer'-rer,  ».  [Eng.  defer  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  puts  things  off,  a  procrastinator,  a  de- 
layer. 

"A  great  deferrer,  long  iu  hope,  grown  numb 
With  sloth,  yet  greedy  still  of  what's  to  come." 
B.  J  onion  :  Bar  ace  ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

de-feV-rfng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [DEFER  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :   The  act  of  putting  off,  post- 
poning, or  adjourning. 

".  .  .  the  deferring  of  my  revenge,  .  .  ."—State  Trlalt; 
Lord  Sanquire  (an.  1612). 

de-fer-ves'-9en9e,    de-fer-ves'-cen-cy, 

*.  [Lat  defervescens,  pr.  par.  of  defervesco  =  to 
cool  down  :  de  —  away,  down,  and  fervesco  = 
to  become  warm,  incept,  from  ferveo  =  to  be 
warm.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  state  of  becom- 
ng  cool  ;  a  cooling  down.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

".  .  .  they  are  abated  by  defervetcency  in  holy 
actions."  —  Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  Pathol.:  An  abatement  of  fever  or  feverish 
symptoms. 


•.de-feu'-dal-ize,   v.t.     [Pref.  (fe  = 
from,  and  Eng.  feudalize  (q.v.).]    To  deprive 
of  the  feudal  character  or  form. 

•deflT-ly,  adv.    [DEFTLY.] 

•def  formed,  *defformyd,  a.    [Pref.  de 

(intens.),  and  Eng.  formed  (q.v.)]    Formed, 
cut,  graven. 


de-fi-an9«,   *  de-f  y'-aunfe,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

deffiance;  Sp.  desfianza.]    [DEFY.] 

1.  Originally  the  release  from  all  bonds  of 
faith  which  had  heretofore  bound  one  to  the 
individual  to  whom  the  defiance—  i.e.,  renun- 
ciation —  was  sent. 

"  Now  although  I  Instanced  In  a  question  which  by 
fortune  never  came  to  open  defiance,  yet  there 
" 


good 
nave 


ve  been  such  formed  on  lesser  grounds. 
Taylor  :  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  5  8,  5.    (  Trench  :  Select 
Olotlary,  pp.  50,  51.) 

*  2.  A  despising  ;  a  looking-down  upon. 

*  3.  An  expression  of  abhorrence  or  con- 
tempt. 

".  .  .  it  bade  such  express  defla.nct  to  apostasy,  .  .  ." 
—More  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  A  challenge  to  battle. 

"  Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth." 

Uttuketp.  :  Julius  Cottar,  T.  1. 

5.  A  challenge  to  any  contest 

6.  A  contemptuous  and  daring  manner  or 
look. 

"...  he  saw  triumph  and  defiance  in  the  bully's 
countenance."—  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  viL 

7.  A  contemptuous  or  daring  disregard  for 
anything. 

"  In  defiance  of  the  weather  a  great  multitude  as- 
sembled .  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Bng.,  ch.  z. 

H  To  bid  or  to  set  at  defiance  :  To  defy,  to 
brave. 

"  Nobody  will  so  openly  bid  defiance  to  common 
sense,  as  to  affirm  visible  and  direct  contradictions." 
Locke. 

de-fl'-ant,  a.  [Fr.  defiant.]  Characterised 
by  or  "exhibiting  defiance;  daring,  bidding 
defiance. 


de-fi'-ant-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  defiant;  -ly.]    In 
a  defiant  manner. 

*  de-f  1 -ant-ness,  ».    [Eng.  defiant;  -nest.] 
Defiance. 


*  de-f  I'-a-tor-y,  a.    [Low  Lat.  di/adatorius.] 
Bidding* defiance,  defiant. 

•de-fi'-brin-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  -  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  fibrin(e);  -ate.]  To  de- 
fibrinize. 

*  de  -  f  I  -  brin  -  a'-  tlon,  *.     [DEFIBRINATE.] 
The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of  fibnne. 

*  de  -  f  I'-  brin  -  ize,  v.t.     [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  fibrin(e);  -ize.]    To  deprive  or 
clear  of  fi  brine. 

dS-fl'-cien-cy,  *  de-f  i-cien9e,  s.    [Lat 

defidens,  pr.  par.  of  deficio  =  to  fail,  to  be 
wanting.] 

1.  A  failing,  an  imperfection,  a  defect. 

"  Thou  in  Thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  Thee 
Is  no  deficience  found  ..." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  viii.  415,  41*. 

2.  A  want,  a  failure,  or  shortcoming  of  the 
full  amount  or  quantity. 

".  .  .  it  is  found  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  enlisting  largely  from  among  the  poorer  population 
of  Munster  and  Connaught."— Macaulay  :  But.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

3.  Especially  applied   to   the   amount   by 
which  the  revenue  of  a  state,  company,  &c., 
falls  short  of  the  expenditure  ;  a  deficit. 

4.  A  defalcation. 

de-f  I'-cient,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  defidens.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Wanting,  defective,  not  complete,  imper- 
fect. 

2.  Failing,  defective,    not   fully   supplied, 
prepared,  or  endowed. 

". . .  by  no  means  deficient  in  readiness  and  shrewd- 
ness .  .  ."—Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  ill 

*  3.  Failing,  fainting,  giving  way. 

"  III  look  no  more; 

Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. " 

Shaketp.  :  King  Lear,  IT.  6. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  deficiency. 

•'.  .  .  we  have  with  painfull  and  faithful!  service 
every  where  sought  out,  and  collected  assistances, 
that  supplements  to  deficient*,— to  variations,  rectifi- 
cations,—may  be  ministered."— Bacon :  On  Learning 
(Pref.). 

deficient  number,  8. 

Arith.  :  A  number,  the  sum  of  the  aliquots 
of  which  are  together  less  than  the  number 


itself— inus,  10  U  a  deficient  number,  since 
the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts,  1,  2,  5,  is  only  8. 

deficient  hyperbola,  .-•. 

Math. :  A  curve  having  one  asymptote. 

deficient  year,  «.  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  Jewish  year,  when  the  month  Cisleu  is 
twenty-nine  days,  instead  of  thirty. 

de-fi'-cient-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deficient;  4y.) 
In  a  deficient  or  defective  manner. 

*  de  -  f  I'  -  cient  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  deficient ; 
-nets.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  defi- 
cient. 

def-i-git,  s.  [Lat.=  it  is  wanting ;  third 
pers.  sing.  pr.  indie,  of  deficio  =  to  be  want- 
ing ;  Fr.  deficit.]  A  deficiency  or  falling 
short.  (Specially  used  when  the  revenue 
of  a  country  falls  short  of  the  estimate  or 
expenditure.) 

"The  corn  be  has  imported  betrays  his  deficit  in 
grains."—  Lord  Auckland:  Contid.,  pi  L  42. 

*de-fide,  v.t.     [Lat  diffido.]     To  distrust. 

[DlFFlDE.] 

de-f  led',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFY.] 

de-fl'-ir,  *.  [Eng.  defy;  -er.]  One  who 
defies  or  challenges  ;  a  challenger  ;  one  who 
acts  in  defiance  of  any  authority,  power,  or 
laws. 


•de-ffg-u-ra'-tion,  *.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  figuration  (q.v.).]  A  dis- 
figuring. 

"  These  traditions  are  defloumtiont  and  deformation* 
of  Christ  exhibited. ~—Bp,  Ball:  Bern.,  p. SO. 

•  de-f  ig'-ure  (1),  v.t.    [Pref.  de  =  down,  and 
Eng.  figure  (q.v.).]    To  figure,  to  delineate. 

"  On  the  pavement  of  the  said  chapel  be  these  two 
stones  as  they  are  here  defigured."—  Weeter :  funer. 
Man.,  p.  844. 

*  de-flg-nre  (2),  *  defygure,  v.t.    [O.  Fr. 
desfigurer ;  Fr.  defigurer.]    To  disfigure. 

"  Fowle  devels  of  belle,  and  horribely  defygurd." 
Bampole  :  Pncke  of  Conicience,  *,*Mi 

de-f  i-la'de,  v.t.    [Fr.  from  defiler.] 

Fort.  :  To  raise  the  defences  so  as  to  shelter 
the  interior  works  when  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  commanded  by  guns  placed  on  some 
higher  point. 

de-f  I- lad'  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  «.     [DEFILADE, 

DEFILEMENT  (2).  J 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Fort. :  That  branch  of  the  science  the  object 
of  which  is  to  determine,  when  the  intended 
work  would  be  commanded  by  eminences 
within  range,  the  directions  or  heights  of  the 
lines  of  rampart  or  parapet,  so  that  the  interior 
of  the  work  may  not  be  incommoded  by  a  fire 
directed  to  it  from  such  heights. 

de-file  (1),  *  de-foil,  *  de-foyle,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Lat  pref.  de  (intens.),  and  A.8.  fylan  =  to 
make  foul ;  ful  —  fouL]  [DEFOTJL.J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  make  foul  or  filthy ;  to  dirty ;  to  be- 
foul. 

(2)  To  make  turbid  or  impure. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  soil,  sully,  or  tarnish  ;  to  disgrace,  to 
stain. 

"  No  sour,  pedant ical.  abusive  rage. 
No  vicious  rant  defilet  her  freeest  page," 

Byron :  Dulcet  ante  omnia  Uuus. 

(2)  To  make  morally  impure  or  unclean  ;  to 
corrupt,  to  taint. 

"  God  requires  rather  that  we  should  die,  than  defil* 
ourselves  with  impieties."— StiUingJteei. 

(3)  To  debauch,  to  violate  ;  to  corrupt  the 
chastity  of. 

"  Every  object  his  offence  revil'd. 
The  husband  murder  d,  and  the  wife  defil'd."  Prior. 

IL  Afosoic  Law :  To  make  ceremonially  un- 
clean. 

"  And  there  were  certain  men,  who  were  defiled  by 
the  dead  body  of  a  man.  that  they  could  not  keep  tb» 
passuver  on  that  day. "— Sum.,  ix.  7. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  befoul,  to  soil,  to  make 
foul  or  filthy 

"This  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defilt; 
so  doth  the  company  thou  keepest  .  .  ." — ,-ihaketp. : 
1  Henry  IV.,  it  4. 


t>6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  = 
-tial  =  shal.    -clan,  -tian  -  shan;  -den  =  alien,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  dfL 
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de-file  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  defiler  :  de  =  Lat. 
dit  —  away,  apart,  and  file  =  Lat.  filum  =  a 
thread,  a  row.] 

A.  I  nt  ran*.  :  To  file  off;  to  inarch  off  in  a 
line,  or  file  by  file. 

B.  Transitive: 
Fort.  :  To  defilade. 

dS-file,  s.    [Fr.  defile,  from  defiler.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  narrow  pass  or  passage,  as 
between  hills,  along  which  men  can  only  march 
in  file. 

"  Liry  describes  this  pass  as  a  small  plain  to  which 
there  was  on*  inlet  aud  oue  outlet,  through  narrow  de- 
files,  covered  with  wood."  —  Lewit  :  C'red  Early  Raman 
BUt.  I1S.-.5),  ch.  xiil.,  pt.  11..  }  ». 

2.  Fort.  :  Defilading. 

de-filed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFILE  (1),  «.] 

de-f  Ile-ment  (1),  s.    [Pr.  defiler.} 

Fort.  :  The  arrangement  of  a  fortification  in 
regard  to  the  height  of  its  parapet  and  direction 
of  its  faces,  so  as  to  secure  it  from  an  enfilading 
or  reverse  fire.  [DEFILADE.] 

de-f  ile-ment  (2),  s.    [Eng  defile;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  defiling,  befouling,  or  making 
unclean. 

2.  That  which  defiles  ;  pollution. 

3.  A  state  of  being  defiled  ;  pollution,  im- 
purity, physical  or  moral. 

"...  the  chute  cannot  rake  into  such  filth  without 
danger  of  defilement."—  Spectator. 

de-f  il'-er,  *  de-f  yl'-er,  s.  [Eng.  define)  ;  -er.} 
One  who  defiles  ;  a  corrupter,  violator,  or  de- 
baucher. 

"  Thou  bright  dtfiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed  !  thou  valiaut  Mars  1" 

Shaketp.  :  Timun  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

de-fil-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DEFILE 
(1),  f.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  xubst.  :  The  act  of  befouling,  polluting 
or  violating;  defilement. 


I  -ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DEFILE 
(2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  filing  off,  or  march- 
ing file  by  file. 

de  f  m  -a-ble,  *  de  f  i  ne-a  ble,  a.    [Eng. 
defin(e);  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  defined  in  words. 

"...  whether  any  form  be  sufficiently  constant  and 
distinct  from  other  forms  to  I*  capable  of  definition  ; 
and  If  di-fi/m'ilf,  whether  the  differences  be  sufficiently 
important  to  deserve  a  specific  name."—  Darwin: 
Origin  of  Speciet  (ed.  1859),  oh.  xiv.,  p.  484. 

2.  Capable  of  being  fixed  or  determined. 

"  Concerning  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
question  is,  whether  that  time  be  definable  or  no."  — 
Bur  net  :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Having  qualities  capable  of  being  deter- 
mined or  defined. 

t  de-f  in'-a-bl&  adv.    [Eng.  definable);  -ly.] 
In  a  definable  manner. 

de-*Tne,  »  de-fyne,  '  dif-fyne,  v.t.  &  {. 
[O.  Fr.  definer;  Fr.  definir,  from  Lat.  deflnio 
=  to  limit,  to  define  :  de  =  down,  and  finis  = 
a  limit,  a  boundary.] 
A.  Transitive: 

L  To  determine  or  describe  the  limits  or 
bounds  of. 

2.  To  circumscribe  ;  to  bound  ;  to  mark 
the  limit. 

"When  the  rings  appeared  only  black  and  white, 
they  were  very  distinct  and  well  defined,  .  .  ."— 
j/eie'nn  :  Optia. 

*  3.  To  determine,  to  decide,  to  settle. 

"  A  n.nre  ready  way  to  define  controversies."—  Bar- 
rote  :  On  the  Pope'l  Supremacy. 

4.  To  give  a  definition  of  ;  to  explain  any- 
thing by  its  qualities  and  circumstances. 

"It  [gravity]  wu  no  better,  but  often  worse,  than 
what  a  hTeuch  wit  had  long  ago  defined  if  '—  Sterne: 
Trittram  Shandy,  ch.  XL 

5.  To  explain  or  state  the  particular  pro- 
perties or  circumstances  of  anything  ;  to  de- 
scribe with  precision  ;  as,  to  define  an  angle. 

•  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  determine,  to  decide,  to  conclude. 

"  The  unjust  Judge  Is  toe  capital  remover  of  land- 
marks, when  he  defineth  amiss  of  lands  and  proper- 
ties."— Bacon. 

2.  To  give  a  definition  ;   to  explain   any- 
thing by  its  qualities  and  circumstances. 


"  But  I  haue  defined,  that  blisfuluess  is  soueraln 
good,  .  .  ."—Chaucer:  BoetMiu,  bk.  til. 

de-f  in'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFINE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Determined,  fixed ;  of  a  determinate  or 
definite  size,  value,  or  amount ;  definite. 

"...  a  certain  defined  amount,  .  .  ."— Lttrit :  Cred. 
Early  lloman  Hist.  (1855).  ch.  v.,  i  1. 

2.  Determined  or  explained  by  a  definition  ; 
having  its  qualities   and   circumstances  ex- 
plained. 

*  define -ment,   s.    [Eng.    define;    -ment.] 
Description,  definition. 

"  His  <lefinetnent  suffers  no  perdition  In  you." 

Muiketp.  :  amulet,  V.  2. 

de-fin'-er,  s.  [Eng.  defin(e);  -er.]  One  who 
defines,  determines,  or  explains  anything ; 
one  who  describes  the  qualities  and  circum- 
stances of  anything. 

"  Let  your  imperfect  definition  show, 
riiat  nothing  you  the  weak  definer  know." 

Prior. 
de-f  in' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEFINE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  explain- 
ing or  determining  ;  a  definition. 

*  de-fln-Ish,  v.t.    [Pr.  definir;  Lat.  definio.] 
To  define,  to  explain. 

".  .  .  any  soch  tbyuge  as  I  haue  definithed  a  little 
here  beforu."— Chaucer :  Boethiui.  bk.  v. 

def '-i-nite,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  definitus,  pa.  par.  of 
definio  =.  to  define  ;  Fr.  defini.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Bounded    by    certain   limits ;    limited, 
determinate.          , 

"...  had  the  sight  of  the  goddess,  who  in  a  definite 
couipaas  can  set  forth  infinite  beauty."— Sidney. 

2.  Fixed,  certain,  determinate. 

"  We  learn,  for  example,  that  the  water  of  our 
rivers  is  formed  by  the  union,  in  definite  proportions, 
of  two  gases,  oxygen  aud  hydrogen/'— Tyndall :  Frag, 
of  Science  (3rd  ed  ),  1.  8. 

3.  Determinate,  defined,  or  fixed  in  mean- 
ing ;  exact,  precise. 

*4.  Resolved,  determined,  free  from  hesita- 
tion ;  precise. 

"  For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 

Be  wisely  definite."     Shaketp. :  Cymbtline,  i.  6. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  [DEFINITE  ARTICLE]. 

2.  Log. :  [DEFINITE  TERM]. 

3.  Chem. :  [DEFINITE  PROPORTIONS]. 

4.  Hot. :   The  samp  as  terminal  or  centri- 
fugal.   Terminating  in  a  single  flower.    When 
stamens  are  under  twenty  they  are  said  to  be 
definite.      (Balfour.)      [DEFINITE    INFLORES- 
CENCE.] 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  definite 
and  positive  :  "  The  understanding  and  reason- 
ing powers  are  connected  with  what  is  defi- 
nite: the  will  with  what  is  positive.  A  defi- 
nite answer  leaves  nothing  to  be  explained  :  a 
positive  answer  leaves  no  room  for  hesitation 
or  question.  It  is  necessary  to  be  definite  in 
giving  instructions,  aud  to  be  positive  in  giving 
commands.  A  person  who  is  definite  in  his 
proceedings  with  another  puts  a  stop  to  all 
unreasonable  expectations ;  it  is  necessary 
for  those  who  have  to  exercise  authority  to  be 
positive,  in  order  to  enforce  obedience  from 
the  self-willed  and  contumacious."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Anything  defined,  deter- 
mined or  explained. 

".  .  .  the  general,  again,  is  nothing  else  but  a  defi- 
nite of  the  special."— A  yliffe. 

definite  article,  ... 

Gram. :  The  article  or  demonstrative  pro- 
noun the,  so  called  because  it  defines  or 
limits  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the 
oldest  English  it  was  inflected  like  an  ad- 
jective for  number,  gender,  and  case.  [THE, 
ARTICLE.] 

definite  inflorescence,  s. 

Hot.:  The  same  as  CENTRIFUGAL  INFLOR- 
ESCENCE (q.v.). 

definite  peace,  s. 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  Treaty  signed 
at  Paris,  September  3,  1783,  by  which  Great 
Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  (Tuwnsend.) 


definite  proportions,  s.  pi. 

C/iein.  :  The  relative  proportions  in  which 
bodies  unite  to  form  compounds.  [EQUIVA- 
LENT, s.] 

definite  term,  s. 

Log. :  A  term  which  defines  or  determines 
a  particular  class  of  things,  or  a  single  person, 
in  contradistinction  to  an  indefinite  term, 
which  does  not  mark  out  any  particular  object. 

def -in-itc-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  definite;  -ly.]  In 
a  definite  or  determinate  manner ;  definitively. 

t  def -Jn-ite-ness,  s.  [Eng.  definite ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  definite ;  cer- 
tainty, exactness,  determinateness. 

"(To)  reveal  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created 
with  deHniteneu  of  expression."  —  Dr.  Dreiser,  in 
C'nisell't  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii,,  p.  878. 

def-in-i'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  definitio,  from  definio 
=  to  limit,   to  define ;    Fr.  definition;   Ital 
definizione ;  Sp.  definition.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  defining  or  describ- 
ing anything  by   its    qualities   and  circum- 
stances. 

2.  A  brief  description   or   explanation   of 
anything  by  its  qualities  and  circumstances ; 
an  explanation  of  a  word  or  term. 

"The  definition  of  the  crime,  the  amount  of  tlie 
penalty,  remained  unaltered."— Alacaulay :  Uitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xvf. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Logic :    Archbishop   Whately   regards  a 
definition  as  being  an  expression  explanatory 
of  that  which  is  defined,  i.e.,  separated  as  by 
a  boundary  from  everything  else  ;  an  expres- 
sion which  explains  any  term  so  as  to  separate 
it  from  everything  else.      John  Stuart  Mill 
states   that   the  simplest  and  most  correct 
notion  of  a  definition  is  a  proposition  declara- 
tory of  the  meaning  of  a  word — namely,  either 
the  meaning  which  it  bears  in  common  accep- 
tation, or  that  which  the  speaker  or  writer, 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  his  discourse, 
intends   to  annex  to   it.      (./.  .S.  Mill:   Logic, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  viii.)    According  to  Whately,  defi- 
nitions are  divided  into  those  which  are  essen- 
tial and   those  which   are   accidental.      An 
essential  definition  states  what  are  regarded 
as  the  constituent  parts  of  the  essence  of  that 
which  is  to  be  defined,  while  an  accidental 
definition  is  one  which  lays  down  what  are 
regarded  as  circumstances  belonging  to  it — 
viz. ,  as  properties  or  accidents,  such  as  causes, 
effects,  &c.    Accidents  in  the  narrowest  sense 
canuot  be  employed  in  a  description— i.e.,  in 
an  accidental  definition  of  any  species,  whilst 
not  properties  but  accidents  generally  of  the 
kind  called  inseparable  arc  used  in  discrimi- 
nating an   individual.      An   essential   defini- 
tion is  divided  into  a  physical — i.e.,  a  natural — 
and  a  logical — i.e.,  a  metaphysical — definition, 
[H  (4).]    Another  division  is  into  nominal  and 
real  definitions.  [H  (6)  &  t  (8).]  To  be  perfect 
a  definition  should  be  (l)adequate— i.e.,  neither 
too  extensive  nor  too  narrow  ;  (2)  it  should  be 
plainer  than  that  which  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  (ii)  it  should  be  couched  in  a  conve- 
nient number  of  appropriate  words.  (Whately: 
Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  6.) 

2.  Nat.  Science:    Linnseus,  in  his  Systema 
Naturce,  defined  the  species  under  each  genus, 
not  by  describing  their  whole  characters,  but  by 
stating  only,  and  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
the  point  or  points  discriminating  them  from 
theother known speciesofthesamegenus.  That 
system  is  now  used,  chiefly  if  not  exclusively, 
in  analytical  tables.  Discriminating  characters 
are  not  enough,  unless  one  is  sure  that  all  the 
species  of  the  genus  existing,  or  that  ever 
have   existed,  are   before  him  ;  else  his  dis- 
tinctive  characters  will  fail  to  identify  the 
species.      If,  for  instance,  there  was  in  Lin- 
naeus's  time  a  genus  of  plants  with  two  known 
species,  one  with  ovate  and  one  with  lanceo- 
late  leaves,  Foliis  ovatis  and  Foliis  lanceoloiit 
would    have   been    enough    to   discriminate 
them.      But  perhaps  by  this  time  the  two 
species  have  been  raised  by  fresh  discovery  to 
twenty,  thirteen  of  them  with  ovate  leaves 
and  seven  with  lanceolate  ones,  in  which  case 
the  Linmean  characters  are  not  enough  to 
discriminate  them.      Lengthened  definitions 
are  consequently  now  given,  all  the  essential 
characters  being  enumerated  instead  of  simply 
one    or    two.      The    Linneean    method   em- 
ploys the  metaphysical  definition  [U  (4)],  that 
whioh  superseded  it  is  the  physical  definition 


late,  f&t.  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  o»-e.     oy     a.    qu  =  kw. 
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U  (1)  Accidental  definition  :  [II.  1]. 

(2)  Essential  definition  :  [II.  1]. 

(3)  Logical  definition : 

Logic :  A  definition  consisting  of  the  genus 
and  difference.  Thus  if  a  planet  be  defined  as 
a  wandering  star,  star  is  the  genus  and  wan- 
dering points  out  the  difference  between  a 
planet  and  an  ordinary  type  of  star.  It  is 
sometimes  called  also  a  metaphysical  defini- 
tion. 

(4)  Metaphysical  definition:     The  same   as 
Logical  definition  (q.v.).    The  term  metaphysi- 
cal is  used  to  imply  that  a  dual  conception  of 
the  object  is  merely  a  mental  one,  and  not 
inherent  in  the  object  itself. 

(5)  Natural  definition : 

Logic:  The  same  as  a  Physical  definition 
(q.v.). 

(6)  Nominal  definition : 

Logic:  A  definition  which  explains  only  the 
meaning  of  the  term  defined.  It  is  opposed 
to  a  Real  definition  (q.v.). 

(7)  Physical  definition : 

Logic:  A  definition  made  by  enumerating 
such  parts  as  are  actually  separable,  as  the 
bull,  masts,  &c.  of  a  ship,  the  leaves,  petals, 
&c.  of  a  rose. 

(8)  Real  definition : 

Logic:  A  definition  which  explains  the 
nature  of  the  thing  signified  by  a  particular 
name.  (IVhaiely.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defini- 
tion and  explanation :  "  A  definition  is  correct 
or  precise  :  an  explanation  is  general  or  ample. 
The  definition  of  a  word  defines  or  limits  the 
extent  of  its  signification :  it  is  the  rule  for 
the  scholar  in  the  use  of  any  word  ;  the  ex- 
planation of  a  word  may  include  both  defini- 
tion and  illustration  :  the  former  admits  of 
no  more  words  than  will  include  the  leading 
features  in  the  meaning  of  any  term ;  the 
latter  admits  of  an  unlimited  scope  for  diffuse- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  explainer."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

de-fm-l'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  definition  ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining* to  a  definition  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  definition. 

d2-fin'-It-ive,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  definitives;  from 
definitus,  pa.  par.  of  definio ;  Fr.  definitif.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Limiting  or  determining  the  extent ;  de- 
terminate, exact. 

2.  Final,  conclusive,  positive,  exact. 

"  Other  authors  write  often  dubiously,  even  In  nut- 
ters wherein  is  expected  a  strict  and  definitive  truth." 
—BroKiie:  Vulgar  Errours. 

*3.  Determined,  peremptory,  absolute. 

"  Never  crave  him  :  we  are  definitive." 

Shaketp.  :  Meaturefor  Measure,  r.  1 

*IL  Law:  Final,  conclusive;  opposed  to 
provisional  or  interlocutory. 

"  This  was  not  a  definitive  sentence,  but  a  sentence 
interlocutory,  as  it  is  termed  in  that  court."— State 
Trials  :  Duke  of  Buckingham  (an.  1626). 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  A  word  used  to  define  or  limit  the 
extent  of  the  signification  of  an  appellative  or 
common  noun.  Such  are  the  definite  article 
and  the  demonstrative  pronouns. 

"...  as  they  can  do  no  more  than  in  some  manner 
define  or  determine,  they  may  justly  for  that  reason 
be  called  definitive*."— B arrit :  Uermei,  L  3. 

48-f  In'-It-ive-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  definitive ;  -ly.] 

1.  Determinately,  expressly,  positively. 
"...  definitively  set  down  by  Moses."  —  Browne : 

Vulgar  Errourt. 

2.  Finally,  conclusively,  definitely. 

"...  from  that  to  a  national  synod,  which  most 
definitively  end  all.~-.Stryp«:  Life  of  Whit  gift. 

dS-fin'-it-ive-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  definitive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  definitive ; 
decisiveness,  positiveness,  definiteness. 

•  dS-f In'-I-tnde,  s.  [Eng.  definite);  -uae.] 
Definitiveness. 


•  de-fix',  v.t.  [Lat.  defixus,  pa.  par.  of  defigo= 
to  fix,  or  fasten  down  ;  de  =  down,  and  figo  = 
to  fix.]  To  fix,  to  settle,  to  fasten. 

"The  country  psrson  U  generally  sad,  because  he 
knows  nuthing  but  the  cross  of  Christ,  his  mind  being 
df fixed  on,  and  with  those  nails  wherewith  his  Master 
was."— Herbert :  Country  1'arton,  ch.  xx vi  i. 


*  de-fla-gra-bir-I-t&  s.     [Eng.  deflagrable ; 
•ity.} 

Chem. :  Combustibility  ;  the  quality  of  tak- 
ing fire  and  becoming  totally  consumed. 

"  We  have  spent  more  time  than  the  opinion  of  the 
ready  deflagralnlity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  saltpetre 
did  permit  us  to  imagine."— Boyle :  Workt,  i.  362. 

*  de-fla'-gra-ble,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  de- 
flagrabilis,  trom  deflagro  =  to  consume  by  fire.] 

Chem.  :  Capable  of  being  totally  consumed 
by  fire ;  combustible. 

"  Our  chemical  oils  .  .  .  the  more  inflammable  and 
deflagrable."— Boyle  :  Werkt,  i.  638. 

*  def -la-grate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  deflagratus, 
pa.  par.  of  deflagro  =  to  consume  by  fire  ;  de 
(intens.),  and  flagro  =  to  burn.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  set  fire  to  and  consume  to- 
tally by  deflagration. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  rapidly  consumed  in  fire. 

*  def  -la-grat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DEFLA- 
GRATE."] 

def -la-grat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEFLA- 
GRATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The   act  or  process  of  con- 
suming totally  by  fire  :  deflagration. 

deflagrating  mixtures,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Combustible  mixtures,  made  with 
nitre,  the  oxygen  of  which  promotes  their 
combustion. 

def-la-gra'-tion,  «.     [Lat.  deflagratio;  from 
deflagro  =  to  consume  by  fire.] 

Chem. :  The  sudden  combustion  of  a  sub- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  producing  some 
chanjre  in  its  composition  by  the  joint  action 
of  heat  and  oxygen.  It  is  usually  performed 
by  projecting  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  iu  small 
portions  at  a  time,  a  mixture  of  about  equal 
parts  of  the  body  to  be  oxidized,  and  nitrate 
or  chlorate  of  potash  or  other  energetic  oxy- 
dizer.  (Knight.) 

"  I  excited  ...  as  many  deflagration*  as  I  could."— 
Boyle:  Workt,  iii.  89. 

def-la-grat-6r,  s.    [Lat.] 

Elect. :  An  instrument  for  producing  intense 
heat.  It  was  generally  a  form  of  the  voltaic 
battery.  Such  was  used  by  Davy  in  1807-8, 
when  he  decomposed  soda,  potash,  liorax, 
and  lime.  (Knight.)  Hare's  deflagrator  is  a 
simple  voltaic  arrangement,  consisting  of  two 
large  sheets  of  copper  and  zinc  rolled  together 
in  a  spiral,  but  preserved  from  direct  contact 
by  bands  of  leather  or  horsehair.  The  whole 
is  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  acidulated 
water,  and  the  two  plates  are  connected 
outside  the  liquid  by  a  conducting-wire. 
(Ganot.) 

de-fleet",  v.i.  &  t.     [Lat.  deflccto :  de  =  away, 
from,  and  flecto  =  to  turn.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  turn  or  move  to  one  side ;  to 
deviate,  to  become  deflected. 

'  •  At  some  parts  of  the  Azores  the  needle  defletteth 
not,  but  lieth  in  the  true  meridian  .  .  .'—Browne: 
Vulgar  JSrroun. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  deviate  or  swerve  from  the 
right  course. 

"  That  principle  .  .  .  can  every  moment  deflect  from 
the  line  of  truth  and  reason."—  Wnrburton:  X at.  and 
Revealed  Relig.,  Ser.  2. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  bend,  or  cause  to  turn  to 
one  side,  or  from  a  straight  line. 

"  Sitting  with  their  knees  deflrdtd  under  them,  to 
show  their  fear  and  reverence.'  —Lord  :  Ditcov.  of  the 
Banian*  (1630),  p.  72. 

de-flect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFLECT.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  vis  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Turned  or  bent  to  one  side 
or  from  a  straight  line. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  DEFLEXED  (q.v.). 

de-flec'-tion.  *  de-flex'-lon  (x  as  xsh), 

«.     [Fr.  deflexion  ;  Lat.  deflexio,  from  deflexus, 
pa.  par.  of  deflecto  =  to  turn  aside.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  turning  aside,  a  deviation ; 
a  departure  from  the  straight  line  or  course  ; 
a  causing  to  bend  or  give  way  from  a  straight 
line.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

".  .  .  from  the  dimensions  of  those  orbits,  we  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  deflection,  in  either,  from  their 
tangents,  in  equal  very  minute  portions  of  tiaie,  .  .  ." 
—UtrHhel :  At  Iron.  (1828),  5  MO. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  The  deviation  or  departure  of  a 
ship  from  its  true  course. 

2.  Optics :  A  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light 
toward  the  surface  of  an  opaque  body. 

3.  Math. :  The  distance  by  which  a  curve 
deviates  or  departs  from  another  curve,  or 
from  a  straight  line. 

4.  Mech.,  Engin.,  £c. :  The  measurement  of 
the  distance  by  which  any  material  deflects 
or  gives  way  from  a  straight  line  under  a 
load. 

de-fleet -lye,  a.  [Eng.  deflect;  -ive.]  Caus- 
ing deflection. 

deflective  forces,  ».  pi. 

Mech.  :  Those  forces  which,  acting  upon  a 
moving  body,  cause  it  to  deviate  from  its 
course,  or  to  move  in  another  direction. 

de-flec-tom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  deflect;  o  con- 
nective ;  Or.  ficrpop  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  deflection  of 
a  rail  by  a  weight  in  rapid  motion.  (Knight.) 

de-flectf^r,  s.  [Lat]  A  plate,  diaphragm, 
or  cone  in  a  lamp,  furnace,  or  stove,  to  bring 
the  flame  and  gases  into  intimate  contact  and 
improve  the  combustion.  (Knight.) 

de-flex  ed,  a.    [Lat.  deflexus  =  bent  down.] 
Bot. :  Curved  downwards. 

*  de-flex'-tire,  s.    [Lat.  deflexus.]    A  bending 

down  or  aside  ;  a  deflection. 

*  de-flor  -ate,  a.    [Low  Lat.  defloratus,  front 
Lat.  defloreo  —  to    lose   its   blossoms  :   de  = 
away,  from,  andytos  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  flower  when 
it  has  discharged  its  farin,  pollen,  or  fecun- 
dating dust ;  also  to  a  plant  when  its  flowers 
have  fallen. 

*  de-flb'r-a'-tion,  s.     [Fr.  defloration,  from 
Low  Lat.  defloratus.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  deflouring ;  the  taking 
away  of  a  woman's  virginity  ;  ravishing. 

2.  Fig. :  A  selection  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  parts  of  anything. 

"  The  laws  of  Normandy  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
defloration  of  the  English  laws,  and  a  transcript  of 
them."— Halt. 

de  flour,  'de-florc,  '  de  fldw-er,  •  de- 
flowre,  v.t.  [Fr.  deflorer,  from  Low  Lat. 
defloro.] 

*  I.  Lit. :  To  take  away  flowers  from ;  to 
deprive  of  flowers. 

". . .  deflowering  the  gardens."— Mountague :  Devoutt 
Euayes.  pt.  i.,  treat  19,  i  6. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  take  away  a  woman's  virginity;  to 
ravish. 

"  As  is  the  lust  of  an  eunuch  to  deflower  a  virgin ;  •» 
is  he  that  executeth  judgment  with  violence."— 

£cclltt.  XX.  4. 

*  2.  To  cull  the  most  beautiful  or  best  parts 
from. 

'•The  whiche  book  Robert  Bisshopof  Herforde  at- 
floredc.~—Tren*a,  L  39. 

*  3.  To  take  away,  to  rob. 

"  For  sooue  comes  age,  that  will  her  pride  deflovrt.' 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  T&, 

*  de-floured ,  *  de-fldw'-ered,  pa.  par.  or 
a.    [DEFLOUR.] 

*de-flour'-er,  *de-flrfwr/-er,  *.  [Eng.  eto- 
flour;  -er.]  One  who  takes  away  a  woman's 
virginity  ;  a  ravisher. 

"  I  have  often  wondered  that  those  defloureri  of  in- 
nocence, .  .  .  are  iiot  restrained  by  humanity."— 
Additon. 

de-flour'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <fc  s.    [DEFLOUR.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  away  a 

woman's  virginity  ;  ravishing,  defloration. 

*  de-flow',  t'.t.    [Lat.  defluo :  de  =  down,  and 
fiuo  =  to  flow.]    To  flow  down. 

"Superfluous  matter  deflom  from  the  body  onto 
their  proper  emuuctories." — Browne :  Vulgar  Errwun. 

*  de-flu' -en-cif,  s.    [Lat  defluens,  pr.  par.  of 
defluo.]    A  flowing  down  ;  a  flow. 

".  .  .  the  cold  had  taken  away  the  defluency  of  the 
oiL"— Boyle:  Workt,  ii.  642. 

*  de'-flu-oiis,  a.    [Lat  defluus,  from  dffluo.] 
Flowing  down  ;  falling  off. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;     sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -inc. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shgn.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhua.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -Die,  -die,  ic.  =  be],  del. 
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deflux— defrauding 


•de-flux',  ».  [Lat.  defluxus.]  A  downward 
flow. 

"  Both  bodies  are  clammy,  aud  bridle  the  dejlux  of 
humours.  "—Bacon. 

dc  fluxion  (fluxion  as  flue  shun),  s. 
[Lat.  defliueio,  from  dejtua.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  flowing  down  ;  a  deflux. 

2.  Med. :  A  flowing  down  of  humours  from  a 
superior  to  a  lower  part  of  the  body ;  n  dis- 
charge of  humours,  as  a  defluxion  from  the 
nose  in  catarrh. 

",  .  .  and  so  doth  cold  likewise  cause  rheums  and 
dtjtuxioiis  from  the  head."— Bacon. 

•  def-ltf,  adv.    [DEFTLY.]    Dexterously,  skil- 
fully. 

"They  dauncen  dejly.  and  singen  ioote, 
In  their  merriment" 
Spenttr :  Shepheardi  Calender;  April. 

•  de-foe-da' -tion,  s.    [DEFEDATION.] 

"...  the  dtfotdution  of  so  many  parts  by  a  bad 
printer,  and  a  worse  editor."— Bentley. 

*dS-f6il',  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
folium  —  a  leaf.]  To  strip  off  the  leaves. 

"  Over  and  beside,  in  dishargenlng  and  d> failing  a 
Tine,  you  must  beware  how  you  pluck  off  those  bur- 
geons that  are  like  to  beare  the  grape,  or  to  go  with  it." 
—Holland  Plinie,  ivii.  22. 

•  d8-fo'-li-ate,  *  de-fo'-ll-a-te'd,  a.    [Pref. 
de  =  away,   from,  and  Eng.  foliate  (q.v.).] 
Deprived  of  or  having  lost  its  leaves. 

•  de  fo  11-a  tion,  s.    [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  foliation  (q.v.).]  The  fall  or  shedding 
of  a  leaf ;   the  time  when  leaves  are  shed  ; 
autumn. 

•  de-forge',  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  deforcer  =  to  disseise, 
dispossess  (Cotgrave) ;  Low  Lat.  di/orcio  =  to 
take  away  by  violence.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  treat  with  violence ;  to 
take  anything  out  of  the  possession  of  by 
forcible  means. 

"  The  herald  .  .  .  was  manifestly  deforced,  and  his 
letters  riven."— Pittcottit  (ed.  1768),  p.  137. 

n.  Law: 

1.  Eng. :  To  disseize  and  keep  out  of  lawful 
possession  of  an  estate  ;  to  withhold  the  pos- 
session of  an  estate  from  its  rightful  owner. 

"  If  she  were  deforced  of  part  only  of  her  dower."— 
Black* me :  Comment.,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Scots  Law :  To  resist  or  use  violence  to  an 
officer  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

•  de"-f6rge',  ».    [DEFORCE,  v.]    Violent  eject- 
ment ;  deforcement. 

"  That  Johne  Lindissay  sail  restore  ...  a  kow  of  a 
deforce,  a  salt  inert,  a  mask  fat, .  .  ."—Act.  Dam.  Cone, 
(an.  1479),  p.  33. 

•  de-forced',  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DEFORCE,  v.] 

•dS-forge'-ment,  s.   [Low  Lat.  de/brciamen- 
tum.] 
Law: 

1.  Eng. :  The  withholding  the  possession  of 
•n  estate  from  its  rightful  owner  ;  the  holding 
of  lands  or  tenements  to  which  another  person 
baa  a  right. 

"  Deforcement  may  be  grounded  on  the  disability  of 
the  party  deforced.  —Dlackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  Hi., 
cb.  vll 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  resisting  or  using  violence 
to  an  officer  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty. 

•  de  forge  or,    *  dc  fors  -or,  *.      [Eng. 
deforce);  -er.] 

Law :  A  deforciant. 

•  do  forg  I  ant,  *.    [O.  Fr.  deforciant,  pr.  par. 
of  def  order.] 

Law : 

L  One  who  keeps  the  rightful  owner  out  of 
possession  of  an  estate. 

2.  One  against  whom  a  fictitious  action  is 
brought  in  fine  and  recovery.  It  was  abolished 
by  Stat.  3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  bcxiv. 

•  de  forg-J-a  -tion,  ».    [O.  Fr.] 

Law  :  The  seizing  of  goods  in  satisfaction  of 
a  lawful  debt ;  distress. 

d5-forg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [DEFORCE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

de-for'-est,  v.t.  To  strip  of  forests;  to  de- 
forest. 

de  for  es  ta'-tion,  ».  The  act  of  cutting 
down  and  clearing  away  forests.  [See  AFFOR- 
ESTATION.] 


C.  As  subst. :  Deforcement. 

de-form',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  di/orme  =  deformed, 
ugly  ;  Fr.  defonner ;  Sp.  &  Port,  deformar ; 
Ital.  deformare,  from  Lat.  dejormo,  from  de- 
formis  =  deformed,  ugly  :  de  =  away,  from, 
and  forma  =  form,  beauty.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  render  ugly  or  unshapely ;  to  dis- 
figure. 

"...  deformed  by  many  miserable  relics  of  a  former 
age."— Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*  2.  To  put  out  of  form  or  order ;  to  dis- 
arrange, to  disturb. 

"  Me  Pallas  gave  to  lead  the  martial  storm. 
And  the  fair  ranks  of  battle  to  defurm." 

Pope  :  Bomer't  Odyuey,  xiv.  251,  252. 

*  3.   To  render  ugly  or  displeasing  by  the 
application  of  anything. 

"  His  purple  garments,  and  his  golden  hairs, 
Those  he  deformt  with  dust,  and  these  he  tears." 
Pope:  Homer' t  Iliad,  xviii.  29,  SO. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  render  unpleasant  or  disagreeable. 

11  His  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  delightlegs." 

Thornton :  Spring,  !K>,  21. 

2.  To  disfigure,  to  make  ungraceful  or  un- 
pleasant ;  to  mar,  to  spoil. 

"The  quaint  ingenuity  which  had  deformed  the 
verses  of  Donne  .  .  .  disappeared  from  our  poetry."— 
Macaulay :  II iff.  Eng.,  ch.  Hi. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  deform  and 
to  deface,  see  DEFACE. 

*  do-form',  *  de-fonrme,  a.  [O.  Fr.  de/orme ; 

Lat.  deformis.]    Of  an  ugly  or  ungainly  form  ; 
disfigured,  distorted,  unshapely. 

de  for  ma  Tril'  i  ty,  s.  Capacity  for  de- 
formation "or  change  of  form;  pliability. 
(Nature.) 

*  de-form' -ate,   a.     [Lat.  deformntus.]     De- 
formed, disfigured. 

"  And  whan  she  sawe  her  visage  so  deformate 
If  she  in  hart  were  wo.  I  ne  wite  God  wate." 

Chaucer :  Compl..  of  Creseide. 

*  dc  for  ma   tion,  s.    [Lat.   deformatio;  Fr. 
deformation;  Sp.  deformacion.]     A  rendering 
deformed  or  ugly  ;  a  defacing,  a  disfiguring. 

"I  confesse  'tis  hard  in  some  sense,  i.e.  to  them  that 
suffer  under  you  for  being  heretick*  (as  you  call  those 
that  depart  from  your  deformations)."—  Hammond  . 
Workt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  617. 

dc  formed .  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFORM,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :   Of  an  ugly  or   distorted  figure  ; 
misshapen. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Morally  disfigured,  debased,  polluted. 

"Thus  has  he  ransomed  you  from  your  transgressions 
by  blood,  aud  covered  your  polluted  and  deformed 
souls  with  righteousness  .  .  ."— Bunyan:  Pilgrim't 
Progrest,  pt.  fl. 

*  2.  Causing  deformity  or  disfigurement 

"  And  careful  hours,  with  time's  deformed,  hand. 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face." 

Shakeip. :  Comedy  of  Errori,  v.  I. 

*  de'-form'-«'d-ly;  adv.     [Eng.  deformed ;  -ly.] 

In  an  ugly  deformed  manner ;  so  as  to  dis- 
figure. 

".  .  .  with  these  deformedly  to  quilt  and  interlace 
the  entire,  the  spotless,  and  undecaying  robe  of  truth, 
the  daughter  not  of  time,  but  of  heaven."— Milton  : 
Of  Prelatical  Epiicopacy. 

*d8-form'-Sd-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  deformed; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deformed ; 
ugliness,  deformity. 

dS-form'-er,  s.  [Eng.  deform;  -er.]  One 
who  deforms,  disfigures,  mars,  or  injures. 

"They  are  now  to  be  removed,  because  they  have 
been  the  most  certain  deformeri  and  miners  of  the 
church."— Milton:  Animaav.on  Kemonttrantt' Defence. 

dc  form  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEFORM,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :   The   act   of  disfiguring   or 
spoiling. 

dS-form'-i-ty,  ».     [Fr.  dtformite  ;   Sp.  defor- 
mi/lad;   Ital.    deformita,  all  from   Lat.  defor- 
mitas,  from  deformis  =  deformed,  ugly.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  That  which  deforms,  disfigures,  or  makes 
ungainly,  ugly,  or  misshapen  ;  a  disfigurement, 
a  distortion. 

"Why  should  not  man, 
Retaining  still  Divine  similitude 
In  i>art,  from  such  deformitiet  be  free? " 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  611-13. 


2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  deformed, 
ugly,  or  misshapen. 

"  Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  Ui«  Den-l 
So  liurrid  as  ill  woman." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  iv  s. 

IL  Fig. :  That  which  spoils  or  mars  the 
beauty  of  a  thing  ;  an  absurdity,  an  irregu- 
larity, a  disfigurement. 

"...  when  dfformiliet  are  such,  that  the  perturba- 
tion aud  novelty  are  not  like  to  exceed  the  beiieiit  of 
reforming."— Xing  Charlet :  Bilson  barililce. 

*  de-fbrs-er,  s.    [DEFORCEOR.]    A  deforciant. 

*  dc  ios  sion   (fossion   as   fosh'-un),   s. 

[Lat.  defussus,  pa.  par.  of  defodio  =  to  bury  in 
the  earth.)    The  punishment  of  burying  alive. 

*  dS-foul',  *  dc  foil,  *  de-foul-y,  *  de- 
foyle,  v.t.    [DEFILE.] 

1.  To  defile,  to  pollute. 

••  She  defouleth  with  hir  fete  hlr  metes  yshed." 
Cnauctr :  Boethiiu,  p.  68. 

2.  To  tread  under  foot,  to  oppress,  to  cover. 

default  me."—  Wyclifft:    Pt. 

» de-foul',    *  de-fowle,   s.     [DEFOOL.  v.} 
Disgrace. 

"  Wys  men  suld  drede  thare  innymys  ; 
For  lychtlyues  and  succwdry 
Drawys  in  d^fowle  coinownaly." 

Wyntoian.  vili  26.  54. 

*  de-foul'  -Ing,  *  de  foul  yng,  'de  fowl- 

ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEFOOL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  defiling  or  polluting ;  defile- 
ment. 


*  2.  The  act  of  treading  under  foot. 

"I  haue  youun  to  you  power  of  de/tmlinffe  othir 
tredinge  on  serpents."—  Wyvliffe :  Luke,  x.  19. 

IL  Hunting  (PI.):  The  marks  made  by  a 
deer's  feet  in  wet  soil. 

'de-found',  v.t.  [Lat.  defundo.]  To  pour 
down, 

"  The  son  schene 
Begouth  dffound  his  bemes  on  the  grene. 

Douglat :  Virgil.  293,  8. 

*  de-foiled',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFOUL.] 

de  fraud,  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  defrauder ;  Sp.A 
Port,  defraudar;  Ital.  defraudare,  from  Lilt. 
defraudo  =  to  take  away  by  fraud  :  de  =  away, 
from,  and  fraus  (genit.  fraudis)  =  fraud.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Fraudulently  to  deprive  any  one  of  what 
is  his  right,  whether  by  deception  or  artifice  ; 
to  cheat,  to  cozen. 

".  .  .  if  I  haue  ony  thing  defraudid  any  man:  I 
yelde  foure  so  myvhe."—  Wyciiffa :  Lalce  xix.  & 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing  that 
is  fraudulently  taken  away  or  withheld. 

"  He  besought  Pallas  and  Juno 
And  Diane,  for  to  he) pe  also 
That  he  be  not  defrauded  of  his  boone." 

Lydyate  :  Story  of  Tlubei,  i. 

3.  Fraudulently  to    withhold  what  is  the 
right  or  due  of  another. 

"  My  son,  defraud  not  the  poor  of  his  living,  and 
make  not  the  needy  eyes  to  waft  long."— Ecclut.  TV.  L 

4.  Fraudulently  to  frustrate  or  cheat. 

"By  the  duties  deserted  ...  by  the  claim* 
defrauded. "— Paley. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cheat,  to  cozen,  to  with- 
hold anything  fraudulently. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  defraud  and 
to  cheat,  see  CHEAT. 

*  de-fraud-a'-tion,   s.      [Lat.  defraudatio; 
from  defraudo.]    The  act  of  defrauding. 

"Their  impostures  are  worse  than  any  other,  de- 
luding not  only  into  pecuniary  def 'raudat ions,  but 
the  irreparable  deceit  of  death."  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Emuri. 

de  fraud'-ed,  7x1.  par.  or  a.    [DEFRAUD.] 

de  fraud'-er,  s.  [Eng.  defraud;  -er.]  One 
who  defrauds ;  a  cheat,  a  swindler,  an  em- 
bezzler. 

"  The  profligate  In  morals  grow  severe. 
Defraudert  Just  and  sycophants  sincere.* 

Dlackmnre. 

dc-fraud'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [DEFRAUD.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cheating,  swindling, 
or  fraudulently  withholding  from  another  what 
is  his  right  or  due. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  din;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    aa,   03    c;  cy  -  a.    qu  =  lew. 
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*  dfi  fraud -ment,  s.    [Eng.  defraud;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  defrauding. 

"  I  grant  Infirmities,  but  not  outrages,  not  perpetual 
defraudmentt  of  truest  conjugal  society." — Milton: 
Doct.  and  Dite.  of  Divorce. 

dS-fray',  v.t.  [Fr.  defrayer;  d«=Lat.  dta  = 
away,  from  ;  /raw  =  expense,  from  Lat.  fractus 
—  expense.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pay  or  bear  the  expense  of ;  to 
discharge  the  cost  of ;  to  pay  for  ;  to  bear  the 
charge  of. 

"...  and  be  trusted  that  the  Commons  would 
grant  him  the  means  of  defraying  the  increased  ex- 
pense."— Jlacaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  en.  vi. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  satisfy,  to  appease,  to  avert. 

"  Can  Night  defray 
The  wrath  of  thundring  Jure  .  .  .  T  " 

Spenter  :  F.Q..  I.  T.  «. 

*  dS-fray'-al,    s.     [Eng.  defray;   -al.}     The 
act  of  defraying  or  discharging  the  cost  of ; 
defrayment. 

de-frayed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFRAY.] 

dS-fray'-er,  s.  [Eng.  defray ;  -er.]  One  who 
defrays  the  expenses  of ;  one  who  bears  the 
cost  of. 

" .  .  the  defrnyeri  of  the  charge*  of  common  plays." 
— North :  Plutarch,  p.  tn. 

de-fray'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [DEFRAY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  porticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bearing  or  dis- 
charging the  cost  of. 

*  de-fray'-ment,   s.     [Eng.  defray;   -ment.] 
The  defraying  or  discharging  of  expenses. 

"...  two  hnndreth  thousand  nobles,  towards  the 
defrayment  of  the  duke's  huge  charges."— Speed  .• 
Richard  11.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  13,  §  85. 

deft,  a.  &  adv.    [A.S.  dceft  —  Bt,  which  occurs 
in  dceftlice  =  fitly,  conveniently.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
1.  Neat,  handsome,  spruce. 


*2.  Proper,  fitting,  convenient. 
3.  Dexterous,  clever. 


Loud  fits  of  laughter  selz'd  the  guests,  to  see 
The  limping  god  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry." 

Dryden. 


B.  As  adv.  :  Dexterously,  cleverly,  nimbly. 
"  Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing, 
Trip  it  deft  and  merrily." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  La*t  ifinttrel,  1.  15. 

t'-ty,  adv.    I  A.S.  dcefttice.  ] 

1.  Neatly,  finely. 

"  Deftly  deck  d  with  all  costly  Jewel*."—  Beehive  of 
Romith  Church,  25. 

2.  Aptly,  cleverly,  dexterously. 

"  Plied  so  deftly  and  so  well." 

Longfellow  :  Building  of  the  Ship. 

dSft'-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  deft  ;  -ness.]  Cleverness, 
dexterity,  neatness. 

"  Two  little  Isles,  her  handmaids  ;  which  compared 
With  those  within  the  Poole.  for  deftnea  not  out- 
dared." Dray  ton:  Polyolb  ,  S.  2. 

de  funct  ,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  defunctus,  pa.  par.  of 
defuagor  =  to  fulfil  one's  duty  :  de  (in  tens.), 
fungor  =  to  fulfil.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Dead,  deceased. 

"  In  me  defunct.'       Shaketp.  :  Othetto.  i.  3. 

2.  Having  ceased  to  exist  or  be  in  opera- 
tion. 

B.  As  svbst.  :  One  who  has  performed  the 
course  of  life  ;  one  that  is  deceased  ;  a  dead 
person. 

"  For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*  de-func'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  defunctio,  from  de- 
functus.]    Death,  decease. 

"  After  def  unction  of  King  Pharamond." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  >',  i.  2. 

*  de-funct'-ive,  a.    [Eng.  defunct  ;  -ive.]  Per- 
taining to  the  dead,  or  to  a  burial. 

"  The  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunetire  music  can." 

Phttnix  i  Turtle,  SO. 


'do  fuf  ed-ly,  •de-fus-ed-Ue,  adv. 
[Apparently  for  difusedly  (q.v.).]  Confusedly. 

"  So  defiaedlit  written  that  letters  stood  for  whole 
words."—  Holinthed:  Description  of  Ireland,  ch.  Mil. 

dS-fy-  (1),  *  def  fye,  »  de-fye.  *  de-fyghe, 
*  dyf-fyyn,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  deffier,  desfier  ;  Fr. 
defier,  from  Low  Lat.  diffido  =  to  renounce 
faith  :  dif  =  di»  =  apart,  from,  and  fides  = 
trust,  faith  ;  Ital.  disfidare  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  desafiar.  ] 


*  1.  Originally  to  dissolve  all  bonds  of  faith 
between  two  parties,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  restraint  in  extreme  hostility  if  or  when  it 
should  be  subsequently  proclaimed  ;  hence, 
to  renounce  utterly. 

"  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  deft, 
Bare  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke." 

SHalceip. :  1  Henry  It'.,  I.  3. 

*  2.  To  despise,  to  look  down  upon 


3.  To  dare ;  to  challenge ;  to  invite  to  a 
contest. 

"  I  defy  the  armies  of  Israel  this  day ;  give  me  a  man, 
that  we  may  fight  together."—!  Sam.  xvii.  10. 

4.  To  dare,  to  brave ;  to  risk  a  contest  or 
struggle  with. 

"  All  these  tribunals  insulted  and  defied  the  autho- 
rity of  Westminster  Hall."— Jfacaulay :  Hut.  Eng., 
ch.  L 

5.  To  set  at  defiance ;  to  disregard ;  to  make 
light  of. 

"  Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 
The  rage  and  rigour  of  a  polar  sky. 

Cotvper :  Hope,  46 1,  4(2. 

6.  To  challenge  to  any  act. 

".  .  .  that  I  defy  any  one  at  first  sight  to  be  sure 
that  it  was  not  a  fish  leaping  for  spurt."— Darwin  : 
Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  ix.,  p.  199. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  defy  and  to 
brave,  see  BRAVE. 

*  de-fly7  (2),  *  de-fle,  *  de-fye,  *  de-fyen, 
*di-fye,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and 

Mid.  Eng.  fieri,  fyin  =  to  digest.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  digest. 

"  My  stomach  may  it  nought  def  ye." 

Bower,  iii.  2S. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  digested. 

"  Shal  nevere  fyssh  on  fryday 

Def  yen  in  my  wombe." 

P.  Plowman,  3,251. 

*  dS-fy',  «.    [DEFY  (1),  v.]    A  challenge  or  in- 
vitation to  a  contest. 

"  At  this  the  challenger,  with  fierce  defy, 
His  trumpet  sounds." 

Dryden  :  Palamon  t  Arcite,  iii.  S80,  581. 

*  de'-fy'-er,  s.     [Eng.  defy  (1),  v. ;  -er.]    One 
who  defies  another  ;  a  challenger  ;  a  defier. 

"God  may  revenge  the  affronts  put  upon  them  by 
such  impudent  def  yen  of  both,  .  .  "—South. 

dS-fy'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [DEFY  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  challenging,  brav- 
ing, or  daring  another. 

dSg  (1),  v.t.     [Icel.  dogg;  Sw.  dagg  =  aew.] 
To  sprinkle. 

deg  (2),  v.t.     [Fr.  dague  =  a  dagger  (q.v.).] 
[Dio,  *.] 

1.  To  strike  a    sharp-pointed   object  into 
anything,  by  means  of  a  smart  stroke ;  as, 
"  Deg  the  knife  into  the  buird,"  strike  the  knife 
into  the  table. 

2.  To  pierce  with  small  holes  or  indenta- 
tions by  means  of  smart  strokes  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument 

deg,  s.    [DEO  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  stroke  with  a  sharp-pointed   instru- 
ment ;  a  sharp  blow. 

".  .  .  Winterton.  when  he  lay  down,  gave  him  a  deg 
with  his  elbow,  and  swore  at  him  to  be  quiet"— K. 
Gilhaiu.  i.  127. 

2.  The    hole    or    indentation    thus    pro- 
duced. 

de-ga-ge  (ge  as  zha ),  a.    [Fr.]    Free ;  at 
ease. 

"  No  dancing  bear  was  so  genteel. 
Or  half  so  lUgagt."       Cowper:  Of  Eimtelf. 

'  de-gar1 -nlsh,  v.t.    [Fr.  degarnir,  pr.  par. 
degarnissant.] 

1.  To  strip  of  furniture ;  to  remove  furni- 
ture from. 

2.  To  remove  troops  or  a  garrison  from. 

*  de-gar'-nlshed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DEGAR- 

NISH.] 

*  de-gar  -rush -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [DE- 

GARNISH.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  furni- 
ture or  of  a  garrison. 

*  de-gar'-nish-me'nt,  i.    [Eng.  degarnish; 
-ment.]    The  act  of  stripping  or  depriving  of 
furniture,  troops,  &c. 


*  de-gen '-der,  v.i.  &  t.     [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  gender  (q.v.).  ] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  degenerate ;  to  become  de- 
generated. 

"  Degenderinji  to  hate,  fell  from  above. 
Through  pride." 

Spenter  :  Hymn  of  ffeat.  Loft. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  degenerate. 

"  They  into  that  en  long  will  be  degendered." 

Spenter:  f.  Q..  V.  (Iiitrod.). 

*  de-gen' -dered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEOENDER.I 

*  de-gen -der-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [D*- 

GENDER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  becoming  degene- 
rate ;  degeneration. 

*de  gen-er,  v.i.  [Fr.  degenerer.]  To  de- 
generate. 

"  Is  he  not  able,  though  all  the  natural!  seed  should 
degener,  yet  of  stones  to  raise  children  to  Abraham  I" 
—forbet :  Defence,  p.  M. 

*  de-gen'-er-a-cy,  ».    [Lat.  degeneratio,  from 
degeneratus.] 

1.  A  falling  off  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
state  ;  a  decline  in  quality  ;  degeneration. 

"The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  aa 
universal  degeneracy  of  manners."- 3ie\ft. 

II  Followed  by  from  before  the  original 
state. 

".  .  .  our  wilful  degeneracy  from  goodness."— mint- 
ton. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  degenerate. 

"  Let  idle  declainien  mourn  over  the  degeneracy  of 
the  age ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  every  age  is  the  same." 
—Ooldtmitlt :  Eaayt,  v. 

de-gen' -er-ate,   v.i.     [Fr.   degentrer;    Bp. 

degenerar;  Ital.  degenerare.]  [DEGKNERATE,  o.J 

L  To  deteriorate ;   to  fall  off   in  quality 

from  a  better  to  a  worse  state  ;  to  suffer  a 

loss  or  diminution  of  good  qualities. 

"What  would  the  Romans  have  been,  bad  they 
degenerated  in  this  proportion  for  five  or  six  genera- 
tions more?"— Sarrit:  Phil.  Inquiries. 

If  It  is  followed  by  from,  before  the  original 
state,  and  by  into  before  the  state  fallen  into. 

"When  wit  transgresaeth  decency,  it  degenerate* 
into  insolence  and  impiety."— nilotton. 
2.  To  fall  from  its  kind  ;  to  become  wild  or 
base. 

••  Host  of  those  fruits  that  use  to  be  grafted,  if  they 
be  set  of  kernels  or  stones,  degenerate."— Bacon. 

de-gen  -er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  degeneratus,  pa.  par. 
of  degenero,  from  degener  =  base,  ignoble : 
de  =  away,  from,  and  genus  (genit.  generis)  = 
a  kind,  a  class.] 

1.  Having  fallen  off  from   a    better  to  a 
worse  state ;   having  lost  some  good  quali- 
ties ;  declined   in   natural  or  moral  worth ; 
deteriorated. 

"  How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  faint  degenerate  band  1" 
Scott :  riiion  of  Don  Roderick  (Introd.),  a. 

2.  Characterised  by  degeneracy. 

"  Such  men  as  lire  in  these  degenerate  days.* 

Pope:  Homer' t  Iliad,  \.  S71 

de-gen'-er-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DEGENER- 
ATE, r.] 

*dS-gen'-er-ate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  degenerate; 
•ly.]  In  a  degenerate  or  unworthy  manner; 
basely,  meanly. 

"That  blindness  worse  than  this. 
That  SAW  not  how  degenerately  I  serv'd." 

Milton  :  Samton  Afoniitet.  418,  41*. 

*  de-gen  -er-ate-ness,  s.    [Eng.  degenerate.' 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  degener- 
ate ;  degeneracy,  degeneration. 

"  Wherefore  complains  another  of  its  falling  Into 
degenerateneu  t " — (jaule :  Jfaff'Attro-Jiancer.  p.  61. 

de-gen'-er-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  Jc  *.    [Di- 

OENERATE,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  becom- 
ing degenerate ;  degeneration. 

de-gen-er-a -tion,    *.      [Fr.    degeneration; 
Sp.  degeneration;  It.  degenerazione,  from  Lat. 
degeneratus,  pa.  par.  of  degenero.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 
1.  The  act  01  process  of  falling  off  from  a 
better  to  a  woise  state  ;  a  growing  worse  or 
becoming  deteriorated  in  qualities  ;  a  loss  of 
natural  or  moral  worth  ;  the  state  of  being 
degenerate. 

"  Let  us  hate  and  bewail  this  common  dtyeniration 
of  Christians."— Bithop  Hall:  Ktmaini,  p.  U4. 


boil,  boy  ;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph     f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  -  bel,  deL 
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2.  That  which  has  become  degenerated. 

"...    cockl  •,  aracus. 
tiont."— Browne :  Vulga 

H  Technically: 

1.  Hot. :  A  transition  from  the  normal  to 
another  state,  as  when  the  leaves    become 
petaloid,  or  the  petals  foliaceous. 

"  Degeneration,  or  the  transformation  of  parts,  often 
gives  rise  either  to  au  apparent  want  of  symmetry,  or 
to  irregularity  in  form.  —  Balfour :  Botany.  §  651. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
tissue,  which  has  become  impaired  or  deterio- 
rated in  vitality  ;  the  gradual  deterioration  of 
any  class  of  animals,  or  of  any  organ,  from 
natural  causes. 

3.  Hart. :  The  return  of  a  plant  changed  by 
cultivation  to  its  original  state. 

de-gen-er-a'-tion-Ist,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  degen- 
eration ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  theory  of  degeneration. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  hoWs  or  supports 
the  theory  that  there  is  in  all  organised  bodies 
8  tendency  to  a  permanent  and  hereditary 
degeneration,  as  well  as  to  a  higher  develop- 
ment. 

t de-gen'-er-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  degenerate); 
-ive.]  Tending  to  degenerate  or  deteriorate. 

*  de'-ge'n'-er-ize,  v.i.     [Lat.  degener  =  base, 
ignoble;  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]    To  degenerate;   to 
become  degenerated. 

"  Segeneriz'd.  decay'd,  and  withered  quight." 

Kyi  fester:  The  Vocation,  104.     (Daviel.) 

dS-gen'-er-OUS,  a.     [Lat.   degener  =  base, 
ignoble  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

1.  Degenerate,  degenerated  ;  deteriorated  or 
fallen  away  from  a  higher  or  better  state. 

"Which  never  yet  degeneroux  bastard  did 
Upon  his  parent."      B.  Jontm  :  Sejama,  ill.  1. 

2.  Vile,  base,  infamous,  low. 

"  Deaeneroia  passion,  and  for  man  too  base." 

Dryden. 

*  dS-gen'-er-OUS-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  degenerous; 
-ly.]      In    a    degenerate    manner;     basely, 
meanly. 

"  How  wounding  a  spectacle  is  it  to  see  heroes,  like 
•        Hercules  at  the  distaff,  thus  deyeiieruufly  employed  :  ' 
—More:  Decay  of  Pletu 

deg-er'-O-ite,  s.      [From  Degern  in  Finland, 
where  it  is  found  ;  Eng  suff  -ite  (A/m.)(ij.v.).] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Hisingerite  (q.v.). 

•de'-g&St,  o.  [Lat.  digestus.]  Grave,  com- 
poaed. 

"  Furth  held  the  stout  and  deyett  Anlet«>s." 

Douglas  •   I  iryil.  321,  49 

•de-geVte-a-ble,  a.  [DIOESTABLE.]  Con- 
cocted. 

"  The  flonris  suete. 
Degetteable.  engenered  tlirou  the  hete. ' 

Wollncr,  lii  2.  M.S 

*de'-gest-lle,  adv.  [Eng.,  Ac.  degest ;  -lie  = 
=  -ly.]  Sedately,  deliberately. 

"  Agit  Alethes.  that  ua  wysdome  wan  tit, 
Bot  baith  was  ripe  in  coiinxele  and  in  yeris, 
Unto  tliir  wourdis  dajrstlie  maid  ansneris." 

Douglat :  Virgil,  284,  3. 

MSgg'-er,  3.  [Eng.  deg  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  degs  or  sprinkles. 

digg'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [DEO  (1),  v.] 

degging  machine,  s. 
Cotton  Manufacture :  A  machine  for  damping 
the  fabric  in  the  process  of  calendering. 

•de  gise,  'de  gysc,  s.  [DISGUISE.]  A 
disguise. 

"  In  Mlcouthe  maners  and  sere  deimte." 

Sampole  :  Pricke  of  Conicience,  1517. 

•de-glb'r-y.  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  glory  (q.v.).]  To  disgrace,  to  dis- 
honour. 

"  His  head 
That  was  before  with  thorns  di-gloritd." 

O.  Fletcher :  Chritfi  Triumph. 

•de-glube,  v.t.  [Lat.  deglubo.]  To  skin,  to 
peel. 

"  Now  enter  his  taxing  and  deglubing  face." 

Cleaveiand:  Poemi,  1,651. 

»  de-glub'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  o.        [DEGLUBE.] 

*  dc  glu   tin-ate,  v.t.      [Lat.  deglutinatus, 
pa.  par.  of  deglutino  =  to  unglue,  to  separate  : 
de  =  away,  from,  and  glutino  =  to  glue  ;  gluten 
=  glue.]    To  unglue  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  unstick  ; 
to  separate. 

"The  Hand  of  Outrage  that  drgtutinatet 
His  Vesture,  glu'd  with  gore-blood  to  his  backe." 
Daviet:  Holy  Rood*,  V-  !«• 


*  de-glu'-tin-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
TINATE.) 

"  de-glu-tl'-tton,  s.  [Fr.  deglutition,  from 
Lat.  degliitio=to  swallow.]  The  act,  power,  or 
process  of  swallowing. 

"  When  the  deglutition  it  totally  abolished,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  nourished  by  clysters."— Arbitthnot :  On 
Diet. 

*  de  glu  ti   tious,  o.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  de- 
glutitiosus,  from  deglutio.]     Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  deglutition. 

*  de-glu'-tl-tor-if,   a.      [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
aeglutitorius,  from  deglutio.]     Serving  for  de- 
glutition. 

*  de-gout'-lt,  o.    [Fr.  degoutter  =  to  drop.] 
Spotted. 

"  A  mantlll  .  .  . 
Degoutit  with  the  self  in  sputtls  Make." 

King'i  Quhair,  v.  9, 10. 

deg-ra-da'-tion,  s.     [Fr.  degradation,  from 
Low  Lat.  degradatio,  from  Lat.  degrade  =  to 
degrade  (q.v.)  ;    Sp.  degradacion ;     Ital.  de- 
gradazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  degrading  or  reducing  in  rank  ; 
a  depriving  of  any  dignity,  honour,  or  position ; 
a  dismissal  from  office. 

"The  word  degradation  Is  commonly  used  to  denote 
a  deprivation  and  removing  of  a  man  from  his  degree." 
Ayltfe. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  degraded 
or  reduced  in  rank,  honour,  or  position. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  degraded 
morally  or   intellectually  ;  debasement,    de- 
generacy. 

"...  licentiousness  had  produced  ite  ordinary  effect, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  women."— 
Jtacaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  A  diminution  or  loss  of  strength,  efficacy, 
or  value. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  An  ecclesiastical  censure,  whereby 
a  clergyman  is  divested  of  his    ministerial 
character  and  authority.     Of  this  there  are 
two  kinds  :  the  one  summary,  or  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  the  other  a  more  solemn  ceremony  of 
stripping  the  offender  of  the  vestments,  &c., 
which  are  the  outward  signs  of  his  ministerial 
character  and  authority.     The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  trial  of  a  clergyman  is  deter- 
mined by  the  canons  of  the  various  dioceses. 
In  the  Digest,  title  3,  canon  x.,  sect.  2,  it  is 
declared  that  "  when  any  minister  is  degraded 
from  the  Holy  Ministry,   he  is  degraded  from 
it  entirely,  and  not  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
order  of   the  same."      And    "  no   degraded 
minister  shall  be  restored  to  the  ministry." 
Tins  latter  rule  has  in  a  few  cases  been  dis- 
pensed with.     In  case  of  degradation  informa- 
tion is  given  to  every  minister  and  vestry  in 
the  diocese,  and  also  to  all  the  bishops  of  the 
church,  in  orderto  secure  the  church  from  any 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  person  degraded. 

2.  Law :  The  depriving  a  peer  or  knight  of 
his  rank  and  title.    A  peer  can  only  be  de- 
graded by  Act  of  Parliament. 

3.  Mil. :  The  depriving  an  officer  of  his  rank 
and  commission  ;  cashiering. 

*  4.  Paint. :  The  lessening  and  rendering 
confused  the  appearance  of  distant  objects  in 
a  landscape,  that  they  may  appear  as  they 
would  to  an  eye  placed  at  a  distance. 

5.  Geol. :  The  wearing  away  of  higherlands, 
strata,  rocks,  Ac.,  by  the  action  of  water,  &c. 

6.  Bot. :  A  change  in  the  form  of  a  plant, 
arising  from  the  loss,  removal,  abortion,  or 
new  development  of  any  organs. 

"There  is  thus  traced  a  degradation,  as  it  is  called, 
from  a  flower  with  three  stamens  and  three  divisions 
of  the  calyx,  to  one  with  a  single  bract  and  a  single 
stamen  or  carpel."— Balfour :  Botany,  j  £49. 

7.  Nat.  Hist. :  The  state  of  a  type  which 
presents  a  degraded  form  ;  degeneration. 

degradation  products. 

Biol.  :  Products  brought  into  existence 
through  changes  causing  degradation  in  the 
substance  of  organised  substances.  Examples, 
the  mucilage  of  quince  seeds,  linseed,  and 
possibly  also  lignin  and  cork.  (Thome.) 

de- grade',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  degrader ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  degradar ;  Ital.  degradare ;  from  Lat. 
degrade  =  to  deprive  of  rank :  de  =  away, 
from,  and  gradus  =  rank.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  deprive  of  rank ;  to  reduce  from  any 
rank,  office,  or  dignity.  [DISGRACE.] 


"...  to  degrade  him,  to  reprimand  him  publicly, 
was  impossible."— ilacauhiy  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  lower  morally  and  intellectually ;  to 
debase,  to  sink. 

"  O  miserable  mankind,  to  what  fall 
Degraded,  to  what  wretched  state  reserved  '. ' 
Milton :  P.  L..  xi.,  600,  501 

3.  To  diminish  the  value  or  estimation  of; 
to  bring  into  contempt ;  to  lessen. 

"Nor  shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 
Man's  nature,  lessen  or  defrrade  thine  own. " 

Milton :  P.  L.,  iii.  303,  304. 

IL  Geol. :  To  wear  away  or  down  ;  to  reduce 
in  height  or  magnitude,  as  by  the  action  of 
water,  &c. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  degenerate  ;  to  become 
degraded  or  degenerated. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Nut.  Hist. :  To  become  degraded  or  de- 
generated in  type  ;  to  degenerate  ;  to  exhibit 
degraded  forms. 

2.  Univ. :  To  take  a  lower  degree  than  one 
is  entitled  to  ;  to  omit  to  take  a  degree  at  the 
proper  time ;  to  descend  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  class. 

"As  he  lost  .  .  .  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  term,  lie 
was  obliged  to  deora.de.  as  it  is  called,  i.e.,  to  place  hit 
name  on  the  list  of  the  year  below.'1— Farrar :  Julian 
Borne,  ch.  xxvi.,  p.  348. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
degrade  and  to  disgrace:  "In  the  general  or 
moral  application,  degrade  respects  the  external 
station  or  rank  ;  disgrace  refers  to  the  moral 
estimation  or  character  :  one  is  often  disgraced 
by  a  degradation,  and  likewise  when  there  is 
no  express  degradation  ;  whatever  is  low  and 
mean  is  degrading;  whatever  is  immoral  is 
disgraceful ;  it  is  degrading  for  a  nobleman  to 
associate  with  prize-fighters  and  jockeys  ;  it 
is  disgraceful  (or  him  to  countenance  the  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  which  he  is  bound  to  pro. 
tect :  it  is  degrading  for  a  clergyman  to  take 
part  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  diversions 
of  mankind  in  general  ;  it  is  disgraceful  for 
him  to  indulge  in  any  levities :  Domitiau  de- 
graded himself  by  the  meanness  of  (he  employ- 
ment which  he  chose  ;  he  disgraced  himself  by 
the  cruelty  which  he  mixed  with  his  meanness : 
King  John  of  England  degraded  himself  as 
much  by  his  mean  compliance  when  in  the 
power  of  the  barons,  as  he  had  disgraced  hiin- 
self  before  by  his  detestable  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. The  higher  the  rank  of  the  individual 
the  greater  his  degradation :  the  higher  his 
character,  or  the  more  sacred  his  office,  the 
greater  his  disgrace,  if  he  act  inconsistently 
with  its  dignity  ;  but  these  terms  are  not  con- 
lined  lo  the  higher  ranks  of  life  ;  there  is  that 
which  is  degrading  and  disgraceful  for  every 
person,  however  low  his  station  :  when  a  man 
forfeits  that  which  he  owes  to  himself,  and 
sacrifices  his  independence  to  his  follies  and 
vices,  he  degrades  himself  below  the  scale  of 
a  rational  agent ;  he  thereby  forfeits  the  good 
opinion  of  all  who  know  him,  and  thus  adds 
disgrace  to  his  degradation."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  degrade 
and  to  disparage,  see  DISPAKAQE. 

de-grad  -3d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEGRADE,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Reduced  in   rank,  position,    value,   at 
estimation. 

"  The  coronet,  placed  idly  on  their  head. 
Adds  nothing  now  to  the  degraded  dead." 

Cooper:  Hope,  2«8,  MA 

2.  Debased,  low,  mean,  base. 

"  Already  see  you  a  degraded  toast. 
And  all  your  l.onour  in  a  whisper  loft  1* 

J't'i-e :  Rape  of  tin  Lock,  Iv.  109. 110. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  Furnished  with  steps  :  an  epithet 
in    blazoning   for  a  cross  that  has  steps  at 
each   end,  diminishing 

as  they  ascend  toward!  ^ 
the  centre. 

2.  Nat.   Hist.  :    De- 
generated    in     type  ; 
exhibiting    degenerate 
forms ;  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. 

If  Cross  degraded  and 
conjoined :  DEGRADED. 

Her. :   A  plain  cross 

hav'ig  its  extremities  placed  upon  a  step  or 
stepi  joined  to  the  sides  of  the  shield. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  won,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,    w.  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


degradement— dehors 
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•  ae-grade'-ment, ».    [Eng.  degrade;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  degrading  ;  degradation  ;  the  state 
of  being  degraded. 

"So  the  words  of  Ridley  at  bis  degradement,  and 
his  letter  to  Hooper,  expressly  shew."— Milton :  Of 
Reformation  in  England, 

de-grad  ing,  pr. par., a.,&s.    [DEGRADE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Debasing ;  lowering  morally ; 
disgracing. 

".  .  .  the  attempt  to  inflict  on  all  these  men  with- 
out exception  a  degrading  punishment  .  .  ."—Macau- 
lay  :  Hilt,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Geol. :  Wearing  down  or  dissolving,  or 
tending  to  wear  down  or  dissolve,  elevated 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  carry  down 
the  detritus  to  lower  levels.    The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  atmospheric  influence,  the  action  of 
water,  &c. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  a 
dignity ;  degradation,  debasement. 

t  de-grad'-Ing-ly,  Mdv.  [Eng.  degrading ; 
-ly.]  In  a  degrading,  debasing,  or  disgraceful 
manner. 

"This  is  what  bishop  Taylor  degradlngly  calls 
Tirtue  and  precise  duty."— Coventry :  Philemon  to 
ffydaspet,  Conv.  1. 

*  deg-ra-va  -tion,  s.     [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
degravatio,   from  degravatus,   pa.  par.   of  de- 
gravo  =  to  press  or  weigh  down  :  de  —  down, 
and   gravis  =  heavy.]      The   act   of  making 
heavy  or  of  pressing  down. 

de-gree',  *  de-gre,  s.  [Fr.  degre,  from  Lat. 
de  =  down,  and  gradits  =  a  step.) 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  step,  a  stair. 

"  These  twelue  degret  weren  brode  and  stayre." 

K.  Eng.  Aim.  Poemt;  Pearl,  1,021. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  3. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  7. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  step  or  movement  towards  an  end  ;  a 
step  of  progression. 

".  .  .  scorning  the  base  degree! 
By  which  he  did  ascend." 

Shaketp. :  Juliut  Catar,  it  1. 

2.  A  measure  of  quality  or  condition  ;  a 
proportion  ;  a  certain  amount. 

".  .  .  they  will  stun  you  to  that  degree,  that  you 
will  fancy  your  ears  were  torn  in  pieces.  —Dryden. 

3.  A  step  or  measure  o'  increase  or  de- 
crease. 

"Poesy 

Admits  of  no  deyreet ;  but  must  be  still 
Sublimely  good,  or  despicably  ill." 

Rotcommon :  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  Quality,  rank,  station,  or  position. 

"You  know  your  own  deyreet,  sit  down." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

*  6.  An  order  or  class. 

"The  several  degree*  of  angels  may  probably  bar* 
larger  views."— Locke. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Geneal.  :  A  certain  distance  or  remove  in 
the  line  of  descent,  determining  the  proximity 
Of  blood. 

"And  these  descended  in  the  third  degree." 

Pope :  Homer' t  Iliad,  v.  670. 

2.  Geom.  :   The  360th  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a   circle.      The  circumference  of 
every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
360  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  called  a 
degree.    Each  degree  is  again  divided  into  60 
minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60  seconds. 
The  sign  of  a  degree  is  a  small  circle  written 
pr  printed  at  the  top  of  the  last  figure  denot- 
ing  the   number   of  degrees.    Thus   ninety 
degrees    is  written  90°.    [MINUTE,   SECOND.] 
An  angle  is  said  to  contain  so  many  degrees 
or  parts  of  a  degree  as  there  are  in  the  arc 
subtended  by  an  equal  angle  at  the  centre  of 
a  circle.    [ARC.]    So  we  say  that  a  star  is  so 
many  degrees  above  the  horizon,  as  there  are 
degrees  in  the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc 
between  the  star  and  the  horizon.    A  degree  of 
latitude  is  the  360th  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face north  or  south  of  the  equator,  measured 
on  a  great  circle  forming  the  circumference 
of  the  earth  at  right  angles  to  the  equator.    A 
degree  of  longitude  is  the  360th  part  of  the 
e;t  rth's  surface  east  or  west  of  a  fixed  meridian. 
[MERIDIAN.]    Since  the  length   of  a  degree 
d  '|>ends,  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  length  of  every  degree 


of  longitude  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and 
diminishes  gradually  as  it  approaches  the 
poles.  At  the  equator  a  degree  of  longitude 
measures  60  geographical  or  t>9J  statute  miles. 
The  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  on  the  con- 
trary, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  figure  of  the 
earth  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  increases  as  it 
nears  the  poles.  The  geographical  position  of 
any  town  or  place  is  fixed  by  the  number  of 
degrees  or  parts  of  degrees  in  the  latitude 
and  longitude  at  their  point  of  intersection. 
[LATITUDE,  LONGITUDE.] 

".  .  .  shall  the  shadow  go  forward  ten  degreet,  or  go 
back  ten  degreetl"—i  Kingt  xx.  9. 

3.  Gram. :  The  degrees  of  comparison  of  an 
kJjective  or  ad  verb  are  those  inflections  which 
denote    the   different   degrees   of  the    same 
quality.    They  are  three  in  number,  the  posi- 
tive,   the   comparative,  and   the   superlative. 
[See  these  words.] 

4.  Mathematics: 

(I)  Alg. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  class 
of  an  equation  according,  to  the  highest  power 
of  the  unknown  quality.  Thus,  if  the  index 
of  the  unknown  quantity  be  s  or  4,  the  equa- 
tion is  said  to  be  of  the  third  or  fourth  degree 
respectively. 

»  (2)  Arith. :  (See  extract). 

"A  degree  consists  of  three  figures— viz.,  of  three 
places,  comprehending  units,,  tens,  and  hundreds ;  so 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  is  a  degree." — Cocker: 
Arithmetic. 

5.  Math.  Instruments,  £c.  :  The  divisions  of 
the  lines  upon  several  kinds  of  mathematical 
and   philosophical  instruments,  as   thermo- 
meters, barometers,  &c.    In  thermometry  the 
unit   of   measure    varies    according    to   the 
scale,  being  ^s  of  the  distance  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  in  the  Centigrade 
scale,  J5  in  Reaumur's,  and  7J5  in  Fahren- 
heit's. 

6.  Music  (Degree  of  a  scale) :  A  step  in  the 
tone-ladder.     It  may  Hinsist  of  a  semitone,  a 
tone,  or  (in  the  minor  scale)  of  an  augmented 
tone.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.)    When  the  notes 
are  on  the  same  line  or  space  they  are  in  the 
same  degree.    The  interval  of  a  second  is  one 
degree,  the  interval  of  a  third  two  degrees, 
and  so  on,  irrespective  of  the  steps  being 
tones  or  semitones.     Hence,  also,  notes  are  in 
the  same  degree  when  they  are  natural,  flat, 
or  sharp,  of  the  same  note,  as  c  and  cfl,  E  and 
E(J  ;  and  they  are  in  different  degrees  when, 
though  the  same  note  on  an  instrument  of 
fixed  intonation,  they  are  called  by  different 
names,  as  F£  and  cjO,  c  and  DJ>.     (Grove.) 

7.  University :  A  title  of  honour  or  mark  of 
distinction  conferred  on  such  members  of  a 
university  as  have    passed  through  all   the 
exercises  required  of  them,  as  a  testimony 
of  proficiency  in  certain  arts  and  sciences. 
[BACHELOR,    DOCTOR,    MASTER.]      Honorary 
degrees  are  those  conferred  on  persons  dis- 
tinguished in  any  path  of  life,  who  are  not 
members  of  the  university  by  which  the  de- 
grees are  conferred.     The  particular  degree 
which  a  person  has  received  is  indicated  by  its 
initials,  as  L.L.  D..  D  D .  &c. 

•J  By  degrees :  Gradually ;  by  little  and 
little. 

"  At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream  they  seek 
The  middle  field  ;  but,  scattered  by  drgree$. 
Each  to  bis  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land." 
Cooper  :  Tatk,  i.  292-M. 

*  de-gree',  v.t.    [DEGREE,  *.]   To  advance  step 
by  step. 

"I  will  degree  this  noxious  neutrality  one  peg 
higher."— Backet:  Life  of  WiUiamt,  li.  189.  (Dariet.) 

*  de-greed',  a.    [Eng.  degre(e);  -ed.]    Placed 
in  a  position  or  rank. 

"  We  that  are  degreed  above  our  people.  "—Htywood : 
Rape  of  Lucrece. 

*  de-gree'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  degree ;  -ing, 

•ly.]    By  degrees,  step  by  step. 


*  de-gust',  v.t.    [Lat.  degusto.]    To  taste. 

"  A  loupe  au  tin.  Madam,  I  will  draiut,  and  grate- 
lully."— C.  Reade  :  Cloiuer  *  Hearth,  ch.  ii. 

*  de-gus-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  degustatio,  from 
degusto  =  to  taste.]    A  tasting. 

"  It  is  no  otherwise  even  in  carnal  delights,  the  de- 
ffuttation  whereof  is  wont  to  draw  on  the  heart  to  a 
more  eager  appetition."— Bishop  Ball:  Soul  t  Farewell 
to  Earth,  i  3. 

*  de-gust'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DEGDST.] 

*  de-gust'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEGUST,  v.] 

A.  &  'B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  tasting ;  degusta- 
tiou. 

*  de-gys'-it,  a.     [Fr.  deguiser  =  to  disguise.! 
Disguised. 

"  And  ay  to  thame  come  Repentance  amang. 
And  maid  thame  chere  degttit  in  his  wede." 

King'i  Quhair,  iil  & 

de-his'ce,  v.i.    [Lat.  dehisco  =  to  gape.] 

*  1.    Ord.  Lang. :   To   gape,    to   open,   to 
yawn. 

t  2.  Hot. :  To  open,  as  the  capsules  or 
anthers  of  plants. 

".  .  .  they  may  dehitce   by  the  dorsal   suture."— 
Balfonr:  Botany,  5  632. 

de  his'-cence,  s.    [Lat.  dehiscens,  pr.  par.  of 
dehisco.} 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gaping,  an  opening,  a 
yawning. 

2.  Hot. :  The  opening  of  capsules  and  of  the 
cells  of  anthers  for  the  discharge  of  their  con- 
tents. This  takes  place^  either  by  clefts,  by 
hinges,  or  by  pores.  When  the  anther-lobes 
are  erect,  the  cleft  takes  place  lengthwise 
along  the  line  of  the  suture,  constituting  lon- 
gitudinal dehiscence.  At  other  times  the  slit 
takes  place  in  a  horizontal  manner,  from  the 
connective  to  the  side,  as  in  Alchemilla  ar- 
vensis  and  in  Lemna,  where  the  dehiscence  is 
transverse.  When  the  dehiscence  takes  place 
by  the  ventral  and  dorsal  sutures,  as  in  th« 
legume  of  the  Pea  and  Bean,  it  is  called 


DEHISCENCE. 

1.  Dehiscent  Anther  of  Begonia  (longitudinal^ 

2.  Dehiscent  Anther  of  Lemna  (transverse). 

8.  Dehiscent  Capsule  of  Hibiscus  (loculicidal). 

sutural  When  composed  of  several  united 
carpels,  the  valves  may  separate  through  the 
dissepiments,  so  that  the  fruit  will  be  resolved 
into  its  original  carpels,  as  in  Rhododendron, 
Colchicum,  &c.  This  dehiscence,  in  conse- 
quence of  taking  place  thioiigh  the  lamellae  of 
the  septum,  is  called  septicidal.  Loculicidal 
dehiscence  is  where  the  union  between  the 
edges  of  the  carpels  is  persistent,  and  they 
dehisce  by  the  dorsal  suture,  or  through  the 
back  of  the  loculaments,  as  in  the  Lily  and 
Iris.  Sometimes  the  fruit  opens  by  the  dorsal 
suture,  and  at  the  same  time  the  valves  or 
walls  of  the  ovaries  separate  from  the  septa, 
leaving  them  attached  to  the  centre,  as  in 
Datura.  This  is  called  septifragal  dehiscent,1 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  modification  of 
the  loculicidal.  (Balfour :  Botany,  £e.) 

de-his'-eent,  a.    [Lat.  dehiscens,  pr.  par.  of 

dehisco.  f ' 

*  i.  Ord.  Lang  :  Gaping,  yawning,  opening. 

2.  Bot. :  Opening ;  as  the  capsules  of  a 
plant,  the  cells  of  anthers,  &c. 

".  .  .  the  fruit  opens  between  the  two  vascular 
bundles,  either  at  the  ventral  or  dorsal  suture,  so  a* 
to  allow  the  seeds  to  escape,  and  then  it  is  dehitcent. 
—Bal/our :  Botany,  S  WO. 

*  de-hon-es'-tate,   v.t.     [Lat.  dehonestatus^ 
pa.  par.  of  dehonesto :  de  =  away,  from,  and 
honesto  =  to  honour.]    To  disgrace. 

"  The  excellent  and  wise  power  be  took  In  this  par- 
ticular, no  man  can  dekonritate  or  reproach,  .  .  ."— 
J  Taylor:  Sermon  Preached  at  the  funeral  of  tin 
lord  Primate.  (Trench:  On  tom»  de/.  in  our  Eng. 
Diet.,  p.  19.) 

*  de-hon-Ss-ta'-tion,  s.      [Lat.  dehonestatio, 
from  dehonesto  =  to  dishonour.]   A  disgracing 
or  dishonouring;  disgrace. 

"  Who  can  expiate  the  infinite  shame,  dehonett ation, 
and  infamy  which  they  bring r—Bithop  Oaudens 
Hieratpiltet,  p.  482. 

de-hors'  (s  silent),  prep.    [Fr.] 

Law:  Outside  of,  without;  foreign  to  or 
irrelevant. 


boy;  pout,  jb%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  •--  shun,   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -We.  -die.  &c.  =  feel,  d«U 
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dehort— deil 


•de-hort',  v.t.  [Lat.  dehortor  =  to  dissuade  : 
de  -  away,  from,  and  hortor  =  to  encourage.] 
The  opposite  of  exhort  ;  to  dissuade  from  any- 
thing, to  ail  vise  to  the  contrary. 

"  He  proceeds  to  admonish  and  dehort  her  from 
unworthy  society."—  Dr.  Richardson:  On  the  Old 
Tettament,  p.  341. 

H  Trench  well  calls  this  a  word  whose  place 
neither  dissuade  nor  any  other  exactly  sup- 
plies. He  evidently  means  that  while  dw- 
tuade  implies  that  the  advice  against  a  certain 
course  of  conduct  has  proved  successful,  de- 
hort suggests  no  more  than  that  it  has 
been  given. 

«»de-hor-ta'-tion,  ».  (Lat.  dehortatio,  from 
dehortor.]  A  dissuading  from  anything  ;  an 
advising  to  the  contrary  ;  a  counselling  against 
anything. 

"  Did  they  never  read  these  dehortationt  I  "—  Ward  : 
On  Infidelity. 

•de-hor'-ta-tlve,  a.  [Lat  dehortat(ut),  pa. 
par.  otdekortor;  Bug.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Dis- 
suasive, dehortatory. 

•de-hor'-ta-tor-J;  o.  [Lat.  dehortatorius, 
from  dehortor.]  Dissuasive;  counselling  or 
advising  against  ;  pertaining  to  dissuasion. 

•  de-horf  -er,  *.    [Eng.  dehort  ;  -er]    One  who 
dissuades  from  or  advises  against  anything  ;  a 
dissuader. 

•  de-hort'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  ».    [DBHORT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  siibst.  :  The  act  of  dissuading  ;  de- 

hort, -it  ion. 

"  When  God  desists  from  his  gracious  and  serious 
deharting."  —  Oaule  •  Mag-Atiro-Jfancer,  p.  29. 

•de-hu  -man-ize,  v.t.  fPref.  de  =  away, 
from  ;  Eng.  humanize  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of 
humanity  or  of  natural  feeling  and  tenderness  ; 
to  brutalize.  (Kingsley.) 

•de-husk',  v.t.  FPref-  de  =  away,  from; 
Eng.  husk  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  husk  ; 
to  shell. 

"  Wheat  dehutkfd  upon  the  floor."—  Drant  :  Horace: 
Xpittle  to  Ifumiliut. 

de  hy  dra-9et'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  dehydrate); 
acetic.]  [DEHYDRATION.] 

dehydracctic  acid,  *. 

Chem.  :  CgH8O4.  An  acid  crystallizing  in 
needles  obtained  by  heating  aceto-acetic-ethyl- 
etlier,  CH3-CO'CH2  CO  OC.jHB  to  250'.  It 
melts  at  108°,  and  boils  at  269°.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  water,  easily  soluble  in 
ether.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid. 

de  hy   drate,  v.t.  A  i. 

A.  Trans.  :  To  deprive  or  rid  a  substance  of 
its  water. 

B.  Int.  :  To  lose  water. 

de  hy-dra  tion,  s.  [Lat.  de  =  down  ;  Or. 
vouip  (hudor)  —  water,  and  Eng.,  Fr.,  &c.,  suff. 
•ation.] 

Chem.  :  The  removal  of  water  from  a  body  in 
which  it  occurs  as  an  element. 

de  i  am  ba,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

Pharm.  :  Congo  toliacco,  a  plant  growing 
wild  in  the  marshy  districts  of  Congo,  the 
flowers  of  which  produce  a  narcotic  effect 
-when  smoked.  (Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 

"de  -I-pide.  s.  [Fr.  deicide,  from  Lat.  deut  = 
God,  and  ccsdo  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  putting  to  death  of  God  in  the  person 
Of  our  Lord. 

"  How  by  her  patient  victor  Death  was  slain, 
And  earth  profan'd,  yet  blesa'd.  with  deicide." 
Prior  :  I  am  that  /  am. 

2.  One  concerned  in  putting  our  Lord  to 
death. 

d«ic-tlc,  a.  [Or.  «eutTi<eo«  (deiktikos)  = 
showing,  from  foucpviuu  (deiknumi)  =  to  show, 
to  point  out.] 

Logic  :  Direct  ;  applied  to  reasoning  which 
proves  directly. 

•  dele  -tic  al,  a.     [Eng.  deictic  ;  -al.]    Direct, 
deictic. 

•deic'-tlo-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deictical;  -ly.] 
In  a  direct  manner  ;  directly,  definitely. 

"Christ  spake  It  dtictlcally."  -Hammond:  Wortu, 
1  70S. 


S.      [DEATH.]     (Scotch.) 


*  de  If  '-Ic,  a.    [Lat.  deiflcus,  from  deus  =God, 
and  facio  (pass,  flo)  =  to  make.]    Making  god 
or  divine  ;  deifying,  god-making. 

"  They  want  some  drijlc  Impulse"— Buthnett :  Ser- 
mom  for  Neva  Life,  p.  48. 

•de-if '-Ic-al,   a.      [Eng.  deific;   -al.]     The 
same  as  DEIFIC  (q.v.). 

"  The  ancient  catholick  fathers  were  not  afraid  to 
call  this  Supper  .  .  .  a  deiflcal  communion."— Jfomi- 
litt ;  Serm.  I,  On  the Sacrament. 

*  de-If-I-ca -tion,   •  de  if  i  ca  ci  on,    «. 

[Fr.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  deifying  or  making  god  ; 
the  raising  to  the  rank  of  a  god  ;  the  state  of 
being  made  a  god. 


2.  Fig. :  An  excessive  praise  or  worship  of. 

"[He,  ran  into  dedication*  of  my  person,  pure 
flames,  constant  love,  .  .  ."—Taller,  No.  33. 

If  When  one  whom  we  greatly  Jove  dies,  all 
faults  and  failings  of  the  deceased  are  forgotten, 
and  the  individual  mourned  for  stands  forth  to 
the  imagination  as  deserving  of  boundless 
veneration,  and  as  almost  a  perfect  model  to 
ourselves,  creatures  of  toil  and  of  sin.  Wher- 
ever, as  in  Christian  countries,  monotheism 
has  been  cordially  accepted,  this  veneration 
tends  to  stop  short  of  actual  worship  ;  where 
polytheism  flourishes  there  is  no  check  upon 
it,  and  the  individual  mourned  for  is  simply 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  inferior  gods,  Incom- 
ing a  deified  hero  or  heroine.  This  process  in 
the  case  of  Alcestis,  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
dramas  of  Euripides  as  having  died  for  her 
husband,  is  thus  described  in  Anstice's  Greek 
Choric  Poetry : 

"  We  will  not  look  on  her  burial  sod 

As  the  cell  of  sepulchral  sleep ; 
It  shall  be  aa  the  shrine  of  a  radiant  god. 
And  the  pilgrim  shall  visit  that  blest  abode, 
To  worship  and  not  to  weep." 

The  Greeks  called  deification  apotheosis,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
divinities  they  adored  were  originally  men. 
The  Romans  thus  raised  to  the  skies  Romulus, 
and  after  a  long  interval  quite  a  crowd  of 
emperors.  So  also  Rama,  Hunooman,  and 
various  other  Hindoodivinities,  seem  originally 
to  have  lived  as  ordinary  earthly  heroes,  who 
were  elevated  on  dying  to  the  skies.  Nay,  the 
process  of  deification  has  not  stopped  in  India : 
it  is  in  full  operation  at  the  present  day,  some 
of  the  deities  created  being  Englishmen.  In 
1857  a  sect  at  least  temporarily  arose  called 
the  Nykkul  Sens,  or  worshippers  of  the.  brave 
General  Nicholson,  mortally  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Delhi,  and  an  officer  whose  heroism 
greatly  impressed  the  natives  in  the  early  wars 
carried  on  by  our  countrymen  in  the  East,  ha« 
long  been  worshipped  as  a  deity  in  part 
of  Western  India.  [APOTHEOSIS,  CONSECRA- 
TION. ] 

de'-I-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEIFY.] 

•de'-I-fi-er,  * de'-i-fy-er,  s.  [Eng.  deify; 
-er.]  One  who  deifies  ;  an  idolater. 

"...  so  signal  an  interposition  of  Heaven  [the 
Flood]  against  the  first  deifieri  of  men,  should  have 
given  an  effectual  check  to  the  practice." — Coventry: 
Philemon  to  Hydaipei,  Conv.  & 

*  de'-I-form,  o.     [Low  Lat.   deiformis,  from 

Lat.  d««s(genit.  dei)  =  God,  and  forma  =  form, 
shape.] 

1.  Of  a  godlike  form  or  appearance. 

"If  the  final  consummation 
Of  all  things  make  the  creature  de\form." 

H.  More :  Song  of  the  Soul. 

2.  In  accordance  with  or  conformable  to  the 
will  of  God. 

"  How  exactly  delform  all  its  motions  and  actions."— 
Scott  .•  Chriitiun  Life.  pt.  1.,  ch.  iii. 

*  de-I-form'-i-ty\  s.    [Eng.  deiform;  -ity.] 

1.  Godlike  form  or  character. 
"Thus  the  soul's  numerous  plurality 

I've  prov'd.  and  shew'd  she  is  not  very  God ; 
But  yet  a  decent  deformity 
Have  given  her" 

a.  llore :  Song  of  the  Soul,  iv.  2T. 

2.  Conformity  or  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God. 

"The  short  and  secure  way  to  divine  union  and 
deiformitu  being  faithfully  performed, .  .  ."— Spiritual 
Cumjueit  (1651),  iv.  .16 

de'-I-fy,  v.t.  [Fr.  deifier,  from  Lat.  deus  = 
God,  and  facio  (pass,  flo)  —  to  make ;  8p.  & 
Port,  deiflcar ;  Ital.  deiflcare.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  a  god  of ;  to  raise  to  the 
rank  of  God  ;  to  adore  as  a  god. 

"The  seals  of  Julius  Ctesar,  which  we  know  to  be 
antiqne.  have  the  star  of  Venus  over  them,  .  .  .  as  a 
note  that  he  wu  deified."— Dryden. 


IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  love  or  regard  idolatrously. 

"  Persuade  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his  money, 
and  the  proud  man  nut  to  adore  himself.  —South. 

2.  To  make  godlike. 

"  By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deiflrd.' 

Wordiwortk. 

3.  To  praise  excessively  ;   to  extol  as  a 
god. 

"  He  did  again  so  extol  and  deify  the  pop*.  '—Bacon. 

de'-I-fy-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DEIFY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 
C.  As  siibst. :  Deification. 

"  The  deifying  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus."— Brende . 
0..  furtiut,  fol.  223. 

deign  (g  silent),  *  dayne,  *  dein,  *  deyne, 

v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  deigner,  daigner,  degner ;  Fr. 
daigner ;  Sp.  &  Port,  digiiar ;  Ital.  degnare, 
from  Lat.  dignor  =  to  think  worthy,  dignui 
=  worthy.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  think  worthy  or  becom- 
ing ;  to  condescend,  to  vouchsafe. 

1  •  And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deigned." 

Scott :  Marmion,  T.  21 

*  B.  Reflex.  :  To  think  becoming  for  one- 
self ;  to  demean  oneself. 

"  Ham  tie  daynede  iiaght  to  do  zeuue."—Aye>Mtt, 
p.  17. 

*  C.  Transitive : 

1.  To  think  worthy  or  worth  notice;   to 
condescend  to. 

"  Thy  palate  then  did  drign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  L  i. 

2.  To  grant,  to  concede,  to  permit. 

"  Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  L  i, 

deigned'  (g  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEIGN.] 

deign  ing  (g  silent),  pr.par.,u.,&*.  [DEION.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  nitlt.it. :   The  act  of  condescending, 

vouchsafing,  or  granting. 

*  deign  oils  (g  silent),  *  dcyn-ous,  a.  [Fr. 
dedaigneux.]  Proud,  disdainful,  scornful. 

"  Hire  chere  whiche  souidele  deignota  was." 

Chaucer :  Troilui,  1.  28». 

De'-i  gra  -ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  phr.  [Lat.]  By 
the  grace  of  God  ;  a  phrase  used  in  the  formal 
title  of  a  soversign  of  England,  especially  on 
coins,  where  it  is  abbreviated  to  D.G.,  as 
Victoria,  D[ei]  g[ratia]  Brit[aunianim]  reg[ina\, 
fld[ei]def[ensor]  =  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
queen  of  the  Britains,  defender  of  the  faith. 
From  the  fact  that  the  abbreviation  D.G.  was 
accidentally  omitted  on  the  first  issue  of 
florins  in  the  present  reign,  those  coins  are 
known  amongst  numismatists  as  the  godless 
florins. 

De-i  Ju-df-cl-um,  phr,    [Lat.  =  the  judg- 
ment of  God.] 
Old  Law :  A  term  applied  to  trial  by  ordeal. 

deil,  s.    [DEVIL.]    Devil.    (Scotch.) 

"  Deiti  in  it— I  am  too  late  after  all !"— Scott :  AnU- 
yuary,  ch.  L 

If  (1)  Deil  goes  o'er  Jock  Wabster :  An  expres- 
sion to  denote  that  everything  has  gone 
wrong,  and  there  is  the  devil  to  pay. 

(2)  Between  the  deil  and  the  deep  sea : 
Between  two  difficulties  equally  dangerous. 
(Kelly  :  S.  Prov.,  p.  58.) 

"  I,  with  my  partie,  did  lie  on  our  poste,  a*  Letwizt 
the  deviU  and  the  deepe  iea."—Monro:  £xped..t>t.  ii.. 
p.  66. 

deil -ma  care,  s.    No  matter,  for  all  that. 

"  But  itril  iiiit-fiirr. 

It  just  play'd  dirl  on  the  bane." 

Burnt :  Death  t  Doctor  Hornbook 

deil's  bit,  s. 

Bot.  :  Scablosa  succisa. 

deil's  books,  s.  pi.    Playing  cards. 

dcil's  bread,  a. 

Bot. :  Bunium  flexuosum. 

deil's  dozen,  s.    The  number  thirteen. 

deil's  darning-needle,  s. 

1.  Entom.  :  A  Dragon-fly. 

2.  Bot. :  Scandix  pecten.      (Britten  <t  Hal' 
land.) 

deil's  clshin.  s. 

Bot. :  Scandix  pecten.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.   o.u  =  kw. 


deilephila— dej  ectory 
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dell'8  foot,  s.  The  tubers  of  Orchis  lati- 
Jblia.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dell's  kirnstaff;  *.  Petty  Spurge,  Eu- 
phorbia Helioscopia.  [DEVIL'S  CHURNSTAFF.] 

dell's  meal,  s. 

Hot. :  A  iithrisciis  sylvestris,  and  other  Um- 
belliferse.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dell's  oatmeal,  .--. 
Hot. :  Bunium  flexuosum. 

dell's  snuff-box, .  •. 
Bot. :  [DEVIL'S  SNUFF-BOX]. 

dell's  spoons,  s.  pi. 

Botany  : 

1.  Potamogeton  natant. 

2.  Alisma  plantago.    (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

dei-leph  -Il-a,  «.  [Gr.  8«'An  (dale)  =  the 
afternoon,  .  .  .  the  evening,  and  <f>i\ita 
(phileo)  =  to  love.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Sphingides  (Hawk- 
moths).  Deilephila  Elpenor  is  the  Elephant 
Hawk  moth  (q.  v.).  . 

*  dcin,  v.i.    [DEION.] 

*dem-ac'-rf-<la,  s.  [Or.  Stlvos  (deinos) = dread- 
ful, and  aKpis  (akris),  genit.  axpiSoc  (akridos) 
=  a  locust.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Insects  belonging  to 
the  Locust  tribe  (Saltatoria),  order  Orthoptera 
(q.v.).  The  Deinacrida,  wliich  were  first 
described  by  White,  are  abundant  in  New 
Zealand,  where  they  inhabit  decaying  trees, 
and  chinks  and  crannies  in  old  woodwork. 
They  are  carnivorous,  and  their  bite  is  very 
severe. 

*  deinc,  *  deien,  v.i.    [DIE.] 
del-no-bry'-X-dsB,  s.  pi.    [DINOBRTIDA] 
dei-no-ceV-a-ta,  s.  pi.    [DINOCERATA.] 
dem-or'-nls,  s.    [DINORNIS.] 

dein'  6-saur,  s.    [DINOSAUR.] 
dei-no  saur'-i-a,  s.  pi.    [DINOSAURIA.] 
dei-no-saur'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [DINOSAURIAN.] 
dei-no-ther'-I  urn,  s.    [DINOTHEBTUM.] 

*  dein'  ous,  a.    [DEIGNOUS.] 

•dein'  te,  *  deyn-te,  •  dein -tie,  a. 
[DAINTY,  a.] 

*  dein'-tee, ».    [DAINTY,  s.] 

*  dein'-tS-f nil,  a.    [DArarrrui.] 

fc  de'-an-te-grate,  v .t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  integrate  (q.v.).]  To  take 
from  the  whole  ;  to  disintegrate. 

*  deln'-te"-ons,a.    [Mid.  Eng.  deinfe=dainty, 
and  Eng.  sufT.  -ous.]    Dainty,  choice,  valuable. 

»  deln'-trell,  *.  [DAINTREL.]  A  dainty,  a 
delicacy. 

"  Long'  after  deintreTlei  hard  to  be  come  by."— 
Bullinger  :  Sermon*,  p.  249. 

*  de-ip'-ar-ous,  a.    [Lat.  deiparus,  from  deus 
=  god,  and  pario  =  to  bear,  to  bring  forth.  ] 
Bearing  or  bringing  forth  a  god ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

deip-nos'-d-phlst,  s.  [Or.  otiTTKxnxfiKmfr 
(rleipnosophistea),  from  oeinvov  (deipnon)  =  a 
feast,  and  owfrumi?  (sophistes)  =  a  sophist.] 
One  of  an  ancient  sect  of  philosophers  famed 
for  their  learned  conversation  at  meals. 

*  de  is, ».    [DAIS.] 

de  ism,  $.  [Fr.  deisme,  from  Lat.  rleus  =  * 
god.]  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  a  deist ;  the 
system  of  belief  which  admits  the  being  of  a 
God,  and  acknowledges  several  of  His  perfec- 
tions, but  denies  not  only  the  existence  but 
the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation. 

"Halifax  had  been  daring  many  yean  accrued  of 
scepticism,  dtirm,  atheism,  —jtfocauiay :  Hut.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

de-ist,  s.  [Fr.  deiste,  from  Lat.  deus.]  [THEIST.] 
One  who  admits  the  being  of  a  God,  but  denies 
the  existence  or  even  necessity  of  a  divine 
revelation,  believing  that  the  light  of  nature 
and  reason  are  sufficient  guides  in  doctrine 
and  practice  ;  a  believer  in  natural  religion 
only  ;  a  freethinker. 


"  Their  disputes  with  the  Deittt  are  almost  at  an 
eud."—Gol<limith :  Euayt,  ir. 

"  Certain  deiitt  .  .  .  laughed  at  the  prophecy  of  the 
day  of  judgment."— Burnet. 

If  Etymologically  the  words  deist  and  theist 
are  the  same  in  meaning,  only  deist  is  from 
Latin  and  theist  from  Greek.  Conventionally, 
however,  they  are  widely  different  in  import  ; 
the  term  theist  being  applied  to  any  believer  in 
God  whether  that  believer  be  a  Christian,  a 
Jew,  a  Mohammedan,  &c.,  or  a  deist  properly 
so  called.  A  deist  is,  as  the  definition  states, 
one  who  believes  in  God  but  disbelieves  in 
Christianity,  or  more  generally  in  revelation. 

*  de-ist'-lo,  *  de-ist'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  deist ; 
-ic,  -ical.]    Pertaining  to  deism  or  the  deists  ; 
containing  the  doctrines  of  deism. 

".  .  .  who  have  taken  the  pen  in  hand  to  support  the 
deittica.1  or  antichristian  scheme  of  our  days.  —  Watt*. 

If  Deistic  Controversy  : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  controversy  which  arose  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  between  those  who  believed  and 
those  who  disbelieved  in  revelation ;  the 
latter,  however,  not  occupying  the  atheistic 
standpoint,  but  accepting  as  a  settled  point 
the  being  of  a  God.  [DEIST.]  The  first,  in 
point  of  time,  of  the  celebrated  English 
deists  was  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the 
publication  of  whose  work,  De  Veritate,  which 
appeared  in  Paris  in  1624,  commenced  the 
controversy.  There  followed,  on  the  same 
side,  Hobhes,  Tiudal,  Morgan,  Toland,  Boling- 
broke  and  others.  The  standard  work  on  the 
subject  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Leland's  Deistical 
Writers.  Lelaud's  work  was  first  published 
in  A.D.  1754. 

*  de-istf-ic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  detsticoZ ;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  deists. 

»  de-Ist-Ic-al-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  deisticai: 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deisticai '» 
deism. 

*  de'-i-tate,   o.       [Formed   on   a   supposed 
analogy  from  deity.]    Made  God,  deified. 

"  One  person  and  one  Christ  who  is  God  incarnate, 
and  man  deitate."— A  bp.  Cranmer  to  Bp.  Gardiner, 
p.  350. 

Di'-I-t&  s.  [Fr.  deite,  from  Lat.  deitas,  the 
Latin  equivalent  of  the  Gr.  OeojTjs  (theotes). 
"  Hanc  divinitatem,  vel  ut  sic  dlxeriin  deita- 
tem ;  nam  et  hoc  verbo  uti  jam  nostros  non 
piget,  ut  de  Grseco  expressius  transferunt  id 
quod  illi  too-rip-a  appellant,"  &c. — Augustin. 
De  Civitate  Dei,  vii.  1.  (Trench  :  Synonyms  of 
(he  New  Testament,  p.  10.)  The  Latin  deus  is 
cognate  with  A.S.  Tin*  (the  name  of  a  god  still 
preserved  in  our  Tuesday,  A.S.  Tiwesdceg ; 
Icel.  tivi  =  a  god  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Ziu  =  the  God 
oT  War ;  Wei.  duw  ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  dia  =  god  ; 
Gr.  Zeus  (Zeus)  =  Jupiter ;  Sansc.  deva  —  a 
god  ;  daiva  =  divine  ;  the  root  being  seen  in 
Sansc.  div  =  to  shine.  (Skeat.).] 

*  1.  Godhead  ;   divinity  ;   the    nature   and 
essence  of  God. 

"  We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of. deity  or  empire."       Milton  :  P.  i,  r.  723,  721 

2.  God,  the  Supreme  Being.    (Preceded  by 
the  definite  article.) 

"  The  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the  Deity 
.  .  ." — Addison. 

3.  A  fabulous  god  or  goddess ;  a  heathen 
object  of  worship. 

"  Will  you  suffer  a  temple,  how  poorly  built  soever, 
but  yet  a  temple  of  your  deity,  to  be  razed  1"— Sidney. 

*  4.  Divine  qualities  or  character. 

"  Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  everywhere." 

Hhulcetp.  :  Tvelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  Deity 
and  divinity :  "  Divinity,  from  divinus,  signi- 
fies the  divine  essence  or  power:  the  deities 
of  the  heathens  had  little  of  divinity  in  them  ; 
the  divinity  of  Our  Saviour  is  a  fundamental 
article  in  the  Christian  faith."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

de-jan-ir  -a,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  The  daughter  of  (Eneus, 
king  of  JStolia,  and  wife  of  Hercules. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  157th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Borelly  on  December  1, 
1875. 

de-jecf ,  v.t,  [Lat.  dejectus,  pa.  par.  of  dejicio 
=  to  cast  down  :  de  =  down,  and  jocio  =  to 
cast,  to  throw.] 

*  L  Lit. :  To  cast  down  or  downwards. 

"  One,  having  climb  d  some  roof,  the   concourse  to 

descry. 

From  thence  upon  the  earth  dejectt  his  humble  eye." 
Drayton :  Polyolbion,  S.  xii. 


EL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cast  down ;  to  depress  in  spirit ;  to 
discourage,  to  dispirit,  to  dishearten. 

"Halifax,  mortified  by  his  mischances  ID  public 
life,  dejected  by  domestic  calamities, .  . .'  —Macaulav  : 
HM.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  2.  To  throw  down ;  to  lower,  to  debase. 

"  Many  things  about  a  house  [are]  proper  to  b* 
looked  at  by  them  [wives]  which  a  man  of  an  excellent 
spirit  will  hardly  deject  his  thoughts  to  think  of.'— H. 
Percy  {9th  E.  of  Xorthum. ) :  Inttruct. 

*  3.  To  diminish,  to  depress,  to  spoil. 

"  It  dcjecteth  the  appetite."—  Vennar:  Treat,  on  J> 
ftocco,  p.  409. 

*  de-ject',  a.    [Lat.  dejectus.]    Dejected,  cast 
down,  disheartened,  dispirited. 

"  And  I  of  ladle*  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music  vows." 

Shakeip. :  Hamlet,  lit  L 

de-ject' -ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DEJECT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Lit. :  Cast  down,  lowered. 

"  With  humble  mien  and  with  dejected  eye*.* 

Pope :  Homer  t  Iliad,  ix.  CM. 

2.  Fig. :  Cast  down,  dispirited,  disheartened, 
depressed  in  spirit 

"  Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppress'd ; 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  bless'd." 

Pope  :  Eltay  an  Man,  iv.  323,  834. 

t  de-j§Ct'-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  dejected;  -ly.] 
In  a  dejected  or  depressed  manner  ;  sadly,' 
without  spirit. 

"No  man  in  that  passion  doth  look  strongly,  bat 
dejtcttdly."— Bacon. 

*  de-ject  -ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dejected ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dejected ; 
lowness  of  spirits. 

"  To  turn  the  causes  of  joy  into  sorrow,  argues  ex- 
treme dejectedneu,  and  a  distemper  of  judgment  no 
leu  than  desperate.  "—Bp.  Bolt :  Contemplation!,  L 

2.  Humility. 

"The  text  gives  it  to  the  Publican's  dejectedneu, 
rather  than  to  the  Pharisee's  boasting."— t'eltham  : 

Ketolvet,  ii.  2. 

*  de-ject'-er,  *.    [Eng.  deject ;  -er.]    One  who 
dejects,  debases,  or  casts  down.    (Cotgrave.) 

de-ject '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DEJECT,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dejected 
or  depressed ;  dejection. 

de-jec'-tlon,   s.     [Fr.   dejection,   from   Lat 
dejectio,  from  dejectus.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  L  Lit. :   The  act  of  caittng  or  hurling 
down. 

".  .  .  their  dejection  and  detrnsion  into  the  cali- 
ginous  regions  of  the  tir.'—Ballyuell :  Melamprontta 
(1681),  p.  13. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  L  The  act  of  humbling  or  abasing  oneself 
in  reverence  before  any  person  or  thing. 

"Adoration  implies  submission  and  dejection."— 
Pearion  :  On  the  Creed. 

2.  Lowness  of  spirits  ;  depression  of  mind  ; 
dejectedness. 

"  As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low." 
H'ordtmrth  :  Resolution  and  Independent*. 

*  3.  A  state  of  weakness  or  inability. 

"The  effects  of  an  alkalescent  state,  in  any  great 
degree,  are  thirst  and  a  dejection  of  appetite."— Xr- 
bu/hnot :  On  Alimentt. 

*  B.  Med.  :  Evacuation  of  excrements  ;  a 
going  to  stool. 

".  .  .  not  only  to  provoke  dejection,  but  also  to  at- 
tenuate the  chyle."— /Jay  :  On  the  Creation. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dejec- 
tion, depression,  and  melancholy :  "  Dejection 
and  depression  are  occasional,  and  depend  on 
outward  circumstances  ;  melancholy  is  perma- 
nent, and  lies  in  the  constitution.  Depression 
is  but  a  degree  of  dejection :  slight  circum- 
stances may  occasion  a  depression;  distress- 
ing events  occasion  a  dejection  :  the  death  of  a 
near  and  dear  relative  may  be  expected  to 
produce  dejection  in  persons  of  the  greatest 
equanimity  ;  lively  tempers  are  most  liable  to 
depressions;  melancholy  is  a  disease  which 
nothing  but  clear  views  of  religion  can  pos- 
sibly correct."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 


[Eng.  deject,  a. ;  -ly.]    De- 


'  de-jecf  -l 

jectedly. 

"I  rose  drjeclly,  curtsied   and  withdrew  without 
reply."— B .  Brooke  :  Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  237.    I  Dane*.) 

lde-Jec'-t6r-^,  a.    [Eng.  deject;  -ory.] 


boil,  bo~y;  poUt,  joltl;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  911  in,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-tian,    uan  -  ahan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shos.    -ble.  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  deL 
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dejecture— delayment 


Med. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  pro- 
moting evacuation  by  stool. 

"  It  [melancholy]  may  he  the  more  easily  wrought 
upon  and  evacuated  by  the  dejectory  medicine*.  '— 
t'errand:  On  Lone  Melancholy  (li>4u),  p.  346. 

* dS-Jec'-ture,  s.  [Eng.  deject;  -ure.]  That 
which  is  voided  ;  excrement. 

*  dej'-er-ate,    v.i.     [Lat.    dejerotum,  sup.  of 

dejero  =  to  swear  solemnly  :  de  (intens.).  and 
juro  =  to  swear.]  To  swear  deeply  or  solemnly. 

* dej  -  er  -  a'-  tion,  s.  [Lat.  dejeratio,  from 
dejero.]  A  taking  of  a  solemn  oath  ;  a  swear- 
ing solemnly. 

11  With  many  vows,  and  tears,  and  drjeratiow."— 
BiAop  Null :  Work*,  ii.  258. 

*de-jeu-ne  (jeune  as  zhe-na),  s.    [O.  Fr. 

dcjevnt.]    An  older  form  of  dejeuner  (q.v.). 
"Take  a  de  jeune  of  muscadel  and  eggs." 

/(.  Jonton  :  fiea  Inn,  m.  1. 

de-Jeu-ner  (jennor  as  zhe-na),  s.  [Fr., 
from  de  =  away,  from,  and  jeuner  =  to  fast.  ] 
The  morning  meal,  breakfast.  (Generally 
used  as  synonymous  with  luncheon.) 

If  Dejeuner  a  la  fourcMte :  Lit.,  a  breakfast 
trith  forks — i.e.,  with  meat ;  a  luncheon. 

de  Ju'-re,  phr.  [Lat.]  By  right,  of  right ; 
by  law.  [DE  FACTO.] 

Dek'-a-brist,  s.  [Russ.  JDefcab(e)r=  December, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  One  implicated  in  a 
military  conspiracy  which  broke  out  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  on  December  26,  1825. 

dek-a-ma'-li,  s.  [Various  Hindoo  languages.] 

dekamali  resin,  - 

Comm.  :  A  resin  which  exudes  from  Gardenia 
Ivcida,  an  East  Indian  plant.  It  dissolves  in 
Alcohol  witli  a  greenish-yellow  col<  ur.  On 
exhausting  the  resin  with  hot  alcohol,  gar- 
denin  separates  out  in  yellow  acicular  crystals. 
Fused  with  caustic  potash  't  yields  a  sub- 
etance  from  which  protocatechuic  acid  is 
separated  by  acids. 

*  de  king',  v.t.    [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 

Eng.  king.]    To  cause  to  be  no  longer  king; 
to  dethrone,  to  depose. 

"Ed ward  being  thus  dekinged."— Speed :  Edward  III., 
bk.  ix.,  ch.  xii.,  §  75. 

dek-le,  s.    [DECKLE.] 

Paper-making : 

1.  A  curb  which  determines  the  margin  of 
the  sheet  of  pulp  in  hand-made  paper. 

2.  A  strip,  sometimes  of  caoutchouc,  lying 
on  the  edge  of  the  travelling  cloth  in  a  Four- 
drinier  machine,  and  forming  the  edge  of  the 
sheet. 

«del,s.    [DEAL.] 

del.,  pret.  ofv.  An  abbreviation  for  delineavit 
=  he  drew,  placed  on  engravings  with  the 
name  of  the  draughtsman. 

del  a  bech  -e  a,  s.  [Named  after  the  emi- 
nent geologist,  De  la  Beche.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Sterculiaceae.  Delabechea 
rupestris  is  the  Bottle-tree,  which  grows  in  the 
North-eastern  parts  of  Australia.  The  gum, 
which  resembles  tragacanth,  is  eaten  by  the 
natives  in  times  of  scarcity. 

*  de-lab'-I-al-ize,    v.t.      [Pref.  de  =  away, 
in im,  and  I5ng.  labialize  (q.v.).']    To  alter  or 
change  from  a  labial. 

"When  the  o  of  hano  became  delaoialited  into  a."— 
H.  Sweet :  Malectt  and  PrehM.  Farmt  of  Old  English 
(Trans.  PhiloL  Soc. ),  p.  :,•;*. 

*  de-lac'-er-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  delaceratus,  pa. 
par.  of  delacero.]    To  tear  to  pieces. 

"  The  fierce  Medea  did  delacerate  Absyrtus  tender 
members."  —  Th:  Cyprian  Academy,  1M7. 

*  de-lag-er-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  delaceratus,  pa. 
par.  urdelacero  =  to  tear  in  pieces.]    A  tearing 
in  pieces. 

*  de  lac-ry-ma'-tion,  s.   [Lat.  delacrimatio: 
de  (intens.),  jui'l  lacrimatio  =  a   crying;    la- 
crima  —  a  tear.]     A  preternatural  discharge 
of  humours  from  the  eyes  ;  waterishness  of 
the  eyes. 

*  de-lac-ta -tion,  s.     [Low  Lat.  delactatio: 
de  =  away,  from,  laetatus  =  a  suckling  ;  lacteo 
=  to  suckle  ;  lac  =  milk.]    The  act  or  process 
of  weaning  from  the  breast. 

*  do  la  i,  s.    [DELAY.] 


*  dc-lai'-en,  v.    [DELAY,  v.] 

*  de-laie  -ment,  s.    [DELAYMENT.] 

de  laine , ».  [Fr.  de  =  from,  and  laine  =  wool.] 
Fabric :  A  lady's  dress-goods  with  a  cotton 
chain,  woollen  filling,  untwilled.  It  is  dyed, 
figured  in  the  looiu,  or  printed.  All-wool 
delaines  are  similart  excepting  that  the  chain 
is  of  wool. 

de-la- no'-vite,    ».      [Fr.    delanouite;    Ger. 
deldnovit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Montmorillonite  (q.v.) 
(Dana) ;  a  variety  of  Halloysite  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.).  It  is  from  Nontrou,  in  France. 

*  de  lap  sa  -tion,  s.     [Lat.  delapsus  —  fallen 
down,  pa.  par.  of  delator  =  to  fall  down.]    A 
falling  down ;  delapsion. 

*  de-lapse',  v.t.    [Lat.  delapsus.] 

1.  To  fall  or  glide  down. 

2.  To  hand  or  pass  on  by  inheritance. 

"The  right  before  all  other 
Of  the  del<ip$ed  crown  from  Philip."        Drayton. 

*  de  lapsed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DELAPSE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fallen  down  ;  passed  on. 

2.  Med. :   Bearing  or  falling  down.     It  is 
used  in  speaking  of  the  womb  and  the  like. 

*  de-lap -Sion,  s.    [Lat.  <lelapsus.}    A  falling 
or  bearing  down,  as  of  the  womb,  &c. 

"  The  same  rays  should  have  their  frictions,  fluxions, 
and  delapsions.  —  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  95*. 

*  de-lash',  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  deslacher;  Fr.delacer.] 

To  discharge. 


*  de -las -sa' -tion,   s.     [Lat.  delassatio,  from 
de  (intens.),  and  lassatus  =  tired,  fatigued.] 
Fatigue. 

"Able  to  continue  longer  upon  the  wing  without 
delastation."—Ray :  Three  Difcounet. 

*  deflate',  v.t.    [Lat.  delatus,  pa.  par.  ofdefero 

=  to  bear.] 
t 1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  carry,  to  convey. 

"  Try  exactly  the  time  wherein  sound  is  delated."— 
Bacon.-  Nat.  Hut.,  {  209. 

2.  To  make  public  ;  to  carry  abroad. 

"When  the  crime  is  dela'e.l  or  notorious."— Jer. 
Taylor :  /lute  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4. 

3.  To  conduct,  to  manage,  to  carry  on. 

"  Delating  in  a  male  nttire  the  empire  new  begun  " 
Warner:  Albion «  England,  bk.  i.,  cb,  L 

4.  To  accuse,  to  inform  against. 

"The  Jews  that  persecuted  him,  they  delate  him 
not  before  Pilate  fur  blasphemie."— Rollocke:  Lect.  ~n 
the  Pastion,  p.  52. 

5.  To  dilute,  to  allay. 

"  If  the  pure  wine  offend  them,  it  may  be  delated 
with  any  manner  of  water."—  Framplon:  Joyfu.ll 
A'ewes,  28. 

II.  Eccl. :  In  Scotland,  to  summon  to  ap- 
I«ar  before  an  ecclesiastical  court. 

*  de-la' -tion,  *  de-la'-ci-oun,  s.    [Lat.  de- 

latio,  from  delatus.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  conveying ;  car- 
riage, conveyance. 

"  In  dflation  of  sounds,  the  Inclosure  of  them  pre- 
•erveth  them,  and  causeth  them  to  be  heard  further." 
— Bacon. 

2.  An  accusing  or  informing    against ;    an 
accusation,  an  impeachment. 

".  .  who  receive  all  secret  delation!  in  matter  of 
practice  against  the  republick."—  Wotton  :  Jiem.,  p.  SOT. 

'3.  Procrastination,  delay,  a  putting  off. 

"This  outrage  micht  suffir  na  delacioun.  sen  it  was 
sa  ner  anprocheand  to  the  wallis  and  portis  of  the 
toun."— Bellenden  :  T.  Lie.,  p.  26. 

*  de-lat'-er,   *  de-lat'-or,  s.    [Lat.  delator.] 

An  accuser,  an  informer. 

"What  were  these  harpies  but  flatterers,  delaters, 
and  incxpleably  covetous?"— Sandy t:  Travels. 

de-la-tpr'-I-an,  «.  [Lat.  delatorius  =  of  or 
belonging  to  'an  informer.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  body  of  secret  police  ;  spying,  denunciatory. 

"  That  dela/orian  cohort  which  Lord  Sidmouth  had 
organised."— Moore :  Fudge  Famil//  (Pref.). 

*  del'-at-or-y,  a.    [DILATORY.] 

del  a-war'  ite,  s.    [From  Delaware  Co.,  U.S.. 
whe're  it  is  found  ;  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).  ] 
Min. :   A  pearly  and   distinctly  cleavablc 
variety  of  Orthoclase. 


de-lay  (1),  *  de-laie',  *  de-lay  e',  *  di  lai  o, 

v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  delayer  ]    [DELAY,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  postpone,  to  adjourn,  to  put  off,  to 
defer. 

"  This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid, 
Thank  thuu  for  punishment  delayed." 

Scott :  Lady  tf  the  Lake.  ii.  34.    ' 

2.  To  hinder,  detain,  or  keep  back ;  to  retard, 

"  Having  been  delayed  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  th« 
city."— ItaruAn :  Voyage  Round  the  World  ( 1870),  ch, 
viii.,  p.  14:1. 

*  3.  To  temper,  to  moderate,  to  soften. 

"  A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 
Hot  Titans  beanies."     Speiitcr ;  Prothalamion. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  put  off  action  for  a  time  ; 
to  linger,  to  move  slowly. 

"  And  when  the  people  saw  that  Moses  del  iycd  to 
come  down  out  of  the  muuiit,  .  .  ."—£xoU.  xxxli.  1. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  Between  to  de- 
lay, to  defer,  to  procrastinate,  topostpone,  to 
prolong,  to  protract,  and  to  retard  :  "  To  delay 
is  simply  not  to  commence  action ;  to  defer 
and  postpone  are  to  fix  its  commencement  at  a 
more  distant  period  ;  we  may  delay  a  thing 
for  days,  hours,  and  minutes  ;  we  defer  or 
postpone  it  for  months  or  weeks.  Delays 
mostly  arise  from  faults  in  the  person  delay- 
ing ;  they  are  seldom  reasonable  or  advanta- 
geous ;  deferring  and  postponing  are  discre- 
tionary acts,  which  are  justified  by  the 
circumstances ;  indolent  people  are  most 
prone  to  delay;  when  a  plan  is  not  maturely 
digested,  it  is  prudent  to  defer  its  execution 
until  everything  is  in  an  entire  state  of  pre- 
paration. Procrastination  is  a  culpable  delay 
arising  solely  from  the  fault  of  the  procrasti- 
nator ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  dilatory  man  to  pro- 
crastinate that  which  it  is  both  his  interest  and 
duty  to  perform.  .  .  .  We  delay  [or  postpone] 
the  execution  of  a  thing ;  we  prolong,  or  pro- 
tract the  continuation  of  a  thing ;  we  retard. 
the  termination  of  a  thing  ;  we  may  delay  an- 
swering a  letter,  prolong  a  contest,  protract  a 
lawsuit,  and  retard  a  publication."  (Crabb  i 
Eng.  Synon.) 

de  lay ,  *  de-lai,  *  de-laie',  *de-laye,  <r. 

[Fr.  delai ;  Ital.  dilata,  from  Lat.  dilata,  fern, 
of  dilatus,  pa.  par.  of  di/ero  =  to  put  off.] 

1.  A  stay  or  stopping. 

"  The  keeper  charm'd,  the  chief  without  delay 
Passd  on,  and  took  the  irremediable  way." 

Drydvn:  Jlneid,  vi.,' 574,  ST5w 

2.  A  deferring  or  putting  otf ;  postponement. 

"  The  case  was  so  clear  that  he  could  not,  by  any 
artifice  of  chicanery,  obtain  more  than  a  short  delay. 
—Uacaulay :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

•de-lay  (2),    v.t.    -[Fr.    delayer,    from    Laft. 
deliquo  —  to  clarify  by  straining.] 

1.  To  allay,  to  alleviate. 

"  To  delay  their  cutting  rebukes  with  kindness."— 
Holland :  Plutarch ;  Morali,  p.  16. 

2.  To  alloy,  to  dilute. 

"  Vihiedelayed-.mil  mixed  with  water."— Jfomenclator. 

•dS-lay'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  delay;  -able.]    Ca- 
pable of  delay  ;  that  may  be  delayed. 

"  Law  thus  divisible,  debateable,  and  delayaile."— 
O.  Brooke :  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  250. 

de  layed ,  de-layd,pa.par.  ora.  [DELAY,  v.] 

dS-lay'-er, ' d6-lai'-er,  s.   [Eng.  delay ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  delays,  puts  off,  or  defers  any- 
thing. 

"  He  is  oftentimes  called  of  them  Fabius  Cunctator. 
that  is  to  say.  the  tarrler  and  delaier."—Sir  T.  Elyot  S 
Oovemour,  foL  7S. 

2.  One  who  causes  delay  or  hinders. 
'"Oppressors  of  nobles,  sullen,  and  a  delayer  of  ju* 

tice."— tiurtft :  Character  of  Henry  11. 

*  de-lay'-full,  a.    [Eng.  delay;  -full.]    Dila- 
tory, delaying. 

"  Satiate  her  drlayfull  splene." 

Chapman :  Homer  i  Odyssey ,  bk.  iv. 

de'-lay'-Ing,  *  de-lai  -eng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[DELAY,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  offer  deferring  any- 
thing ;  delay,  stopping. 

2.  The  act  of  causing  hindrance  or  delay. 

t d(S-lay'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  delaying;  -ly.] 
In  a  delaying  manner ;  so  as  to  cause  delay. 

"She  held  him  so  detayingly." 

Tennyion :  Enoch  Arden,  465. 

•  de-laV  ment,  *  de-lale-ment,  s.    [Eng. 
delay;  -ment.]    Delay. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
pr,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  03  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  -  kw. 


delayous— deleterious 
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•  de-lay  -ous,  a.     [Eng.   delay;  -ous.}    Dila- 
tory,  procrastinating. 

"  I  remember  well  that  ye  delt  wytheryght  delayout 
peple."—  /><uton  Letteri.  ii.  368. 

del  cred-er-e,  phr.  [Ital.  =  of  belief  or 
trust.] 

Comm.  :  A  guarantee  or  warranty,  given  by 
factors,  brokers,  or  mercantile  agents,  who, 
for  an  adJiii  mal  commission,  become  bound 
not  only  to  transact  business  for  their  em- 
ployers, but  also  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  goods  are  sold,  or 
with  whom  business  is  done.  This  additional 
commission  is  known  as  a  del-credere  com- 
mission. 

*  dele,  x.    [DEAL,  s.] 
•dele,  v.t.    [DEAL,  v.] 

de'-le,  v.t.  [Lat.,  imperative  of  deleo  =  to 
erase.]  To  erase,  blot  out,  or  omit.  In  print- 
ing, the  expunging  term  of  the  proof-reader, 
marked  on  the  margin. 

*  ddl   c  ble,  a.     [Lat.  delebilis,  from  deleo  = 
to  erase.]     Capable  of  being  blotted  out  or 
effaced. 

"  He  that  can  find  of  his  heart  to  destroy  the  deleble 
image  of  God,  would,  if  it  lay  in  his  power,  destroy 
God  himself."—  More  :  Jfotet  upon  Ptycnoioia,  p.  369. 

11  de  lect-a-WT-I-t&  s.  [Eng.  delectab(le); 
-ity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  delectable. 

2.  Anything  delectable  or  delightful. 

de-lect'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  delectable,  from  Lat. 
delectabills,  from  delecto  =  to  delight.  J  De- 
lightful, highly  pleasing,  charming. 

•  dc  lect   able   ness.  N.    [Eng.  delectable; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  delectable  ;  de- 
lightful. 

"  Full  of  delectableneu  and  pleasantness."—  Barret. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  delectab(le)  ;  -ly.  ] 
In  a  delectable  or  delightful  manner  ;  de- 
lightfully. 

"Of    inyrrhe,    bawme,    and   aloes    they   dclectably 
smell."—  Bate:  On  the  Revel.,  pt.  ii.  sign.  a.  vii. 

*  dS'-lec-tar-^,  a.     [Lat.  delectus,  pa.  par.  of 
deligo  =  to"  choose.]    Chosen,  accepted. 

"  He  hathe  made  me  clene  and  delectary, 

The  wyche  was  to  synne  a  subrectary. 
Dtgby  Mytteriet  (ed.  Furnivall,  1882),  p.  83,  1.  751. 

*  de  -lect'-ate,  v  .  t.    [Lat.  delectatus,  pa.  par. 
of  delecto  =  to  delight.]   To  delight,  to  charm. 

de  lec-ta-tion,    s.      [Lat.  delectatio,  from 
delectatus,  pa.  par.  of  delecto  =  to  delight.] 
1.  Delight,  pleasure. 


2.  A  cause  of  pleasure  or  agreeableness. 

"It  induceth  a  smoothing  delectation  to  the  gullet." 
—  Tenner :  Via  Recta,  p  103. 

de-lec'-tiis  per-so'-nse,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Scots  Law :  The  choice  or  selection  of  any 
person  for  some  particular  purpose  on  the 
ground  of  some  personal  qualification. 

dS-leer'-It,  de  leer  et,  a.  [DELIRIOUS.] 
Delirious.  (Burns.) 

•  deT-e-ga-c^,  s.  [Lat.  deUgatw,  from  dele- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  delego  =  to  send  to  a  place, 
to  depute.] 

1.  The  act  of  delegating  or  sending  as  a 
delegate. 

"By  way  of  delegacy  or  grand  commission."  — 
Raleigh  :  Hitt.  of  the  World,  bit.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  state  or  position  of  being  delegated. 

3.  A  number  or  body  of  persons  delegated  ; 
a  delegation. 

"  The  delegacy  for  printing  books  met  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  morning."— Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  226. 

del   e  gate.  >•./.    [Fr/  deleguer ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
delegar;  Ital.  delegare.]    [DELEGATE,  a.] 
*  I.  Of  persons : 

1.  To  send  away  ;  specially  to  send  as  one's 
delegate,  agent,  or  representative,  with  autho- 
rity to  transact  business ;  to  depute. 

2.  To  appoint  as  a  judge  to  hear  a  particular 
cause. 

"[Commissioners]  delegated  or  appointed  by  the 
kin  :'s  commission,  to  sit  upon  an  appeal  to  him  in  the 
Court  ol  Chancery."—  Acti  of  Parliament,  2«  Henry 
rill.,  c.  xlx. 

II.  Of  things :  To  commit,  to  entrust,  to 
deliver. 


"...  to  whom  the  banished  King  had  delegated  his 
authority."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xvi. 

del'-e'-gate,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  delegatus,  pa.  par. 
of  delego  =  to  send  as  a  deputy,  to  depute  : 
de  =  from,  and  lego  =  to  send,  to  depute.] 
*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Deputed    or  appointed  as  an  agent  or 
representative  to  act  for  another. 

"  Princes  in  judgment,  and  their  delegate  judges, 
must  judge  the  causes  of  all  persons  uprightly  and 
impartially." — lip.  Taylor. 

2.  Delegated,  entrusted,  committed. 

"  By  a  delegate  power  unto  them."— Strype :  Life  of 
Whitgift,  an.  1591. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  delegated  or 
deputed  by  another  or  others  with  authority 
to  transact  business  as  his  or  their  represen- 
tative ;  a  deputy  ;  a  commissioner ;  a  repre- 
sentative. 

"  And  now  the  delegatet  Ulysses  sent 
To  bear  the  presents  from  the  royal  tent." 

Pope  :  Homer' t  Iliad,  243,  244. 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Old  Law :  One  of  a  body  of  commis- 
sioners, so  called  because  delegated  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  King's  Commissioners  under 
the  Great  Seal,  to  sit  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
king  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  three  cases  : 
(1)  When  a  sentence  is  given  in  any  eccle- 
siastical cause  by  the  'Archbishop  or  his 
official.  (2)  When  any  sentence  is  given  in 
any  ecclesiastical  cause  in  places  exempt.  (3) 
When  a  sentence  is  given  in  the  Admiral 
Court,  in  suits,  civil  and  marine,  by  order  of 
the  civil  law.  (Blount.) 

If  They  are  now  superseded  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

2.  Ecclesiology : 

(1)  A  layman  deputed  to  attend  an  ecclesi- 
astical council. 

(2)  The    delegates    composing   a  diocesan 
convention   are   the    clergy   of    the    parish 
churches,  together  with  a  representation  of 
laymen  chosen  in  each  parish,  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  canons  of  the  diocese. 

3.  America : 

(1)  A  person  elected  as  the  representative 
6t  a  state  or  district  in  Congress. 

(2)  A  person  sent  to  a  convention  for  nomi- 
nation of  officers,  or  for  forming  or  altering 
a  constitution. 

^f  Court  of  delegates :  The  court  described 
under  Delegate,  B.  II.  1. 

11  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  delegate 
and  deputy:  "A  delegate  has  a  more  active 
office  than  a  deputy ;  he  is  appointed  to  exe- 
cute some  positive  commission  ;  a  deputy  may 
often  serve  only  to  supply  the  place  or  answer 
in  the  name  of  one  who  is  absent :  delegates 
are  mostly  appointed  in  public  transactions  ; 
deputies  are  chosen  either  in  public  or  private 
matters."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

del  -e  gat  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DELEGATE,  v.] 

A.  A  spa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  persons :  Deputed  ;  appointed  as  the 
delegate  or  representative  of  another. 

2.  Of  things:  Committed,  entrusted,  given 
in  charge. 

"  Minotti  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  CorinA,  9'. 


delegated  jurisdiction, 


Scots  Law :  Jurisdiction  which  is  com- 
municated by  a  judge  to  another  who  acts 
in  his  name,  called  a  depute  or  deputy.  It'is 
contradistinguished  from  Proper  jurisdiction 
(q.v.). 

d«l  -e-gat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  *.  [DELE- 
GATE, ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  appointing  as  a  delegate  or 
deputy  ;  delegation. 

2.  The  act  of  entrusting,  committing,  or  de- 
livering into  the  charge  of  another. 

del-e-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Lat  delegatio,  from  dele- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  delego.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  sending  away. 

t  2.  The  act  of  delegating,  deputing,  or  ap- 
pointing as  a  delegate  or  deputy. 


t  3.  The  act  of  delegating,  entrusting,  or 
committing  to  the  charge  of  another. 

"  God  did  by  gift  and  delegation  confer  upon  our  Lord 
a  Buperemineut  degree  of  dignity  and  authority."— 
Barroa :  Serm.,  vol.  ii,  ser.  22. 

4.  A  body  of  delegates  or  deputies.  In 
America,  the  representatives  of  any  particular 
state  or  diutrict. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law:    The  assignment  of  a  debt  to  an- 
other ;  the  appointment  by  a  debtor  of  another 
who  is  his  debtor  to  answer  to  the  creditor  in 
his  stead. 

2.  Commerce: 

(1)  A  letter  or  other  instrument  employed 
by  bankers  for  the  transfer  of  a  debt  or  credit, 
with  a  view  to  economize  the  use  of  bills  of 
exchange,    cheques,    and   other   instruments 
which  require  a  stamp.    As  the  stamp-duty  is 
evaded  by  the  use  of  these  forms,  they  are 
much  employed  by   merchants  and  bankers 
well  known  to  each  other,  and  very  frequently 
they  pass  from  one  department  of  the  same 
house  to  another.     But  they  are  wanting  in 
validity  as  negotiable  instruments  from   the 
absence  of  the  stamp,  and  their  vagueness. 
(Bithell.) 

(2)  A  share  certificate  ;  especially  used  with 
reference  to  Suez  Canal  Shares. 

"The  English  Government  intended  purchasing 
200,000  Suez  Canal  delegationt."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct. 
10,1882. 

*  dei-e'-ga'-tor-Sr,  a.     [Eng.  delegate)  ;  -ory.] 
Delegated  ;  holding  the  position  of  a  delegate. 

"  Some  politique  delrgatorySciiiiv."— Withe :  Lenttn 
Stuffe. 

t  de-len'-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  =  to  be  erased  or 
blotted  out,"  from  deleo  =  to  erase,  to  blot  out.] 
Things  to  be  erased  or  expunged. 

If  Delenda  est  Carthago  :  [Lat.  =  Carthage 
must  be  blotted  out  or  destroyed.]  The  cele- 
brated sentence  with,  which  Cato  the  elder 
was  accustomed  to  conclude  all  his  speeches 
in  the  Roman  Senate.  His  hatred  of  Carthage 
arose  from  a  jealousy  of  its  flourishing  state, 
and  the  consequent  danger  to  Rome,  and 
eventually  led  to  its  destruction  in  146  B.C. 

*  de-le-nif-lc-al,  a.    [Low  Lat.  delenificus, 
from  Lat.  delenio  =  to  soften  down  :  de=down  ; 
lenis  =  soft ;  facio  =  to  make.]     Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  assuaging  or  easing  pain. 

de-les-ser'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Benjamin 
Delessert,  a  French  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus^  of  Florideous  Algae,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-order  Delesserieae.  The 
species  have  a  flat  membranaceous  rose- 
coloured  frond,  with  a  percurrent  midrib. 
They  are  small,  being  generally  from  two  to 
eight  inches  high.  About  six  are  British, 
most  of  them  common.  The  one  best  known 
is  Delesseria  sanguinea.  Its  fruit  ripens  in 
winter. 

de-les-ser'-i-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ddes- 
seria,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Sot. :  A  suborder  of  Algae,  order  Ceramiaceas 
(Rose-tangles).  The  frond  is  cellular,  the 
coccidia  enclosing  closely  -  packed  oblong 
granules  arising  from  the  base,  within  a 
spherical  cellular  envelope  which  finally 
bursts ;  tetraspores  in  definite  heaps  or  col- 
lected in  sporophylls.  (Lindley.)  [DELES- 
SERIA.] 

de-les'-site,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Delesse,  a 
French  mineralogist,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (M in.) 
(q.V.).] 

Min.  :  A  massive  olive-green  or  blackish- 
green  mineral. 

t  de-lete',  v.t.    [Lat.  deletus,  pa.  par.  of  deltc 

=  to  erase,  to  blot  out.] 
1.  Lit. :  To  erase,  expunge,  or  blot  out. 

"I  stand  ready  with  a  pencil  in  one  hand  and  a 
spuuge  in  the  other,  to  aid,  alter,  insert,  expunge, 
enlarge,  and  delete."— Fuller:  Worthiei,  c.  25. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  get  rid  of,  to  expunge. 

"  Delete  this  principle  out  of  men's  heart*."— Staff 
Trial* ;  Cot  Fiennet  (an.  1643.) 

*  de-le-teV-I-al,  *  de-le-ter-i-all,  a.  [Lat. 
deleteriiis.]    Deleterious,  hurtful. 

"  It  [tobacco]  is  hot  and  drie  In  the  third  degree,  and 
hath  a  deleteriall  or  venomous  quality."—  Venner: 
Treat,  on  Tobacco,  p.  397. 

de-le-ter'-I-ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  deleterius, 
from  Gr.  6rjA>)T>jpios  (deleterios)  =»  noxious, 
hurtful ;  &ri\eona.t(deleomai)=to  hurt ;  orjA>rnip 
(deleter)  =  a  destroyer.] 


uoil,  bo^;  pout,  jo%l;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,    sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian=  Shan,    -tion,    sion    shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.     cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  <fcc.  =  Del,  del* 
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deletery— delicacy 


1.  Noxious,  poisonous,  hurtful,  or  injurious 
to  life. 

"  Many  thiugs  neither  deleterinut  by  substance  or 
quality,  are  yet  destructive  by  figure,  or  some  occa- 
sional activity."— llroane:  Vulgar  Errouri. 

2.  Injurious,  hurtful  morally. 

•de  -let-er-y  (1),  a.  [Lat.  deleterius.]  Dele- 
terious, noxious,  poisonous,  deadly. 

"Nor  doctor  epidemick. 
Though  stor'd  with  Uelelery  med'iriues." 

Butler:  lludibrat. 

«  de-let'-er-y  (2),  s.    [DELETORV.] 

de  le   tion,  s.    [Lat.  deletio,  from  drletus,  pa. 
par.  of  deUo  =  to  erase,  to  blot  out] 
tL  Literally: 

1.  The   act  of    deleting,    erasing,    or   ex- 
punging. 

2.  An  erasure,  a  word  or  passage  erased. 

" Some  deletion!  .  .  .  have  been  restored."— Sir  IF. 
Samillan. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Destruction. 

"  Indeed,  if  there  be  a  total  tleletion  of  every  person 
of  the  op;XMiug  i»rty  or  country,  then  the  victory  is 
complete,  liecause  none  remains  to  call  it  in  question." 
—Bait:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*  del-e-tl'-tious,  a.      [Lat.  deMus,  pa.  par. 
of  deleo.]    An  epithet  applied  to  paper  of  such 
a  quality  that  anything  marked  on  it  may  be 
erased. 

*  de-let'-Ive,  *  de-Ut'-ive,  a.    [Eng.  delete) ; 
-ive.]    Fit  or  intended  for  erasing  or  blotting 
out. 

deletive."- Evelyn  ~  Sculpture, 

*  de-let  -or-ft  *  de-let' -er-#  (2),  s.     [As 
from  a  Lat.  deletorius,  from  deletus,   pa.   par. 
of  deleo.  ]     Anything  which  serves  to  erase  or 
blot  out. 

"Confession  was  certainly  intended  as  a  delrtnry 
of  sin."— BI>.  Taylor  :  Dia.  from  Popery,  ch.  ii.  J  2. 

delf  (1),  *  delph  (1),  s.  [A.S.  delf=  digging, 
delfan  =  to  dig  with  a  spade  ;  Dut.  delven.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  A  place  dug  out,  a  pit. 

"  He  drew  me  down  derne  in  delf  by  ane  dyke." 
Duuglatt :  Virgil,  xii.  289. 

*  2.  A  grave. 

"That  delf  thai  stoppyd  hasty \y."—Wyntown,  vi.  4, 

*  a  A  mine,  a  quarry. 

The  delft  would  be  so  flown  with  waters,  that  no 
or  machines  could  suffice  to  lay  and  keep  them 
'—Kan  •'  On  the  Creation. 

4.  That  which  is  dug  out ;  a  sod. 

"  If  a  delph  be  cast  up  in  a  field  that  hath  lien  for 
the  space  of  five  or  six  years,  wild  oats  will  spring  up 
of  their  own  accord."— App.  Agr.  Sum.  Banff*.,  p.  42. 

II.  Her.  :  One  of  the  abatements  or  marks 
of  disgrace,  indicating  that  a  challenge  has 
been  revoked,  or  one's  word  broken.  It  is 
represented  by  a  square-cut  sod  of  earth, 
turf,  Ac. 

delf  C2),  delft,  delph  (2),  «.  &  a.  [From 
Delft  in  Holland,  a  town  founded  about  1074, 
and  famous  for  its  earthenware,  first  manu- 
factured there  about  1310.  (Haydn,  <£c.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  DELFT-WARE  (q.v.). 

2.  Crockery  generally.    (Scotch.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  delft- 
ware  or  crockery. 

"  On  the  shelf  that  projected  immediately  next  the 
drewer,  was  a  number  of  delf  and  wooden  bowls,  of 
different  dimensions."— Mri.   Hamilton:  CoUageri  of 
'  OUnburnie,  p.  144. 

delft-blue,   . 

Calico-printing :  A  mode  of  printing,  also 
known  as  China-blue. 

delft-ware.  ».  A  kind  of  pottery  origi- 
nally manufactured  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  now  considered 
coarse,  but  was  among  the  best  of  its  day, 
being  considered  equal  to  the  Italian  in 
quality,  but  somewhat  inferior  in  its  orna- 
mentation. The  glaze  of  the  Delft-ware  is 
made  as  follows :  Kelp  and  Woolwich  sand 
are  calcined  together,  to  form  a  vitreous  mass 
called  frit.  Lead  and  tin  are  calcined  to  form 
a  grey,  powdery  oxide.  The  frit  is  powdered 
and  mixed  with  the  oxide,  zaffre  being  added 
to  confer  blue  colour,  arsenic  for  dead-white. 
This  is  fused,  making  an  opaque  enamel ; 
ground  and  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  cream. 
Delft-ware  is  made  of  a  calcareous  clay  of 
varying  colour,  which  is  ground  in  water, 
strained,  and-  evaporated  to  a  plastic  consist- 
ence ;  it  is  then  tempered,  and  stored  in 
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cellars  to  ripen.  Prolonged  storage  increases 
its  tenacity  and  plasticity.  It  is  then  kneaded, 
without  sand  ;  formed  on  the  wheel,  dried, 
and  partially  burned,  reaching  the  biscuit 
condition.  The  bibulous  ware  is  then  gla/ed, 
dried,  packed  in  saggars,  which  are  piled  in 
the  kiln  and  baked.  (Knight.) 

*  del  -f yne,  s.    [DOLPHIN.] 

"  Bruuswyne  or  delfyne.  Foca,  Jieljihinut,  luillut." 
—Prompt.  Part. 

de'  II  ac,  s.  [From  the  Island  Delos.]  A 
kind  of  sculptured  vase ;  also,  beautiful 
bronze  and  silver. 

De'-ll-an,  a.  [From  Delos,  an  island  in  the 
jEgean*  now  called  Dili.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Delos. 

Delian  problem,  s. 

Math. :  The  duplication  of  the  cube ;  so 
called  from  the  reply  of  the  oracle  of  Delos  to 
the  deputation  sent  from  Athens  to  inquire 
how  to  stop  the  plague  then  raging,  that  the 
plague  would  be  stayed  as  soon  as  they  had 
doubled  the  altar  of  Apollo,  which  was  a 
cube.  [DUPLICATION.] 

*  del   I  bate,  v.t.    [Lat.  delibatum,  sup.    of 
delibo  =  to  taste.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  To  taste,  to  sip. 

2.  Fig. :  To  dabble    in,  to  have  a  slight 
acquaintance  with. 

"  When  he  has  to-avelled,  and  delibated  the  French 
and  the  Spanish." — Marmion  :  Antiquary. 

*  del-I-ba'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  delibatio.]    A  tast- 
ing, a  supping  ;  a  trial  or  essay  of. 


bde-lib-er,  *deliberen,  v.i.  [Fr.  deliberer.] 
To  deliberate,  to  consult. 


de-lib' -er-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [DELIBERATE,  a. 
Fr.  deliberer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  deliberar ;  Ital. 
deliberare ;  Lat.  delibero  =  to  consult :  de 
(intens.),  libra  =  to  weigh  ;  libra  =  a  balance.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  weigh  matters  in  the  mind  ;  to  ponder, 
to  balance  the  reasons  for  and  against  any 
course  ;  to  estimate  the  weight  of  reasons  or 
arguments  ;  to  debate,  to  consult. 

2.  To  hesitate. 

"  The  woman  that  deliberate/I  is  lost." 

Additon  :  Cato,  IT.  1. 

B.  Trans.  :   To  weigh  or   balance  in    the 
mind ;  to  debate. 

"...  if  you  shall  not  be  firm  to  deliberated  counsels, 
they  which  are  bound  to  serve  you  may  seek  and  find 
opportunities  to  serve  themselves  upon  you."— Abp. 
Laud  :  Sermon*,  p.  226. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  deliberate 
and  to  consult,  see  CONSULT  ;  for  that  between 
to  deliberate  and  to  debate,  see  DEBATE. 

de-llb'^er-ate,  o.  [Lat.  deliberatus,  pa.  par. 
of  delibero  =  to  consult.] 

1.  Weighing  matters  or  reasons  carefully  in 
the  mind  ;  circumspect,  not  hasty  in  decid- 
ing or  in  action  ;  cool. 

"  Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  i.  1. 

2.  Done  or  carried  out  deliberately  or  with- 
out haste  ;  well-advised. 

".  .  .  desirous  of  slow  and  deliberate  death,  against 
the  stream  of  their  sensual  inclination."— Hooker. 

3.  Slow,  gradual ;  not  quick  or  sharp. 

"  Others  are  more  deliberate,  .  .  ."—Bacon. 

II  For  the  difference  between  deliberate  and 
thoughtful,  see  THOUGHTFUL. 

de'-lXb'-er-at-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [DELIBER- 
ATE, v.} 

d5-lib'-er-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deliberate ;  -ly.] 

1.  With  deliberation  ;  after  careful  consid- 
eration ;  not  hastily  or  rashly. 

"The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenla  by  her  father  is  an  act 
commanded  by  the  gods,  and  in deliberate!  H  performed." 
— Lrxit:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Biit.  (18S&),  ch.  xii., 
pt.  HI.,  |  M. 

2.  Slowly,  gradually. 

"  We  had  gone  thus  deliberately  forward  for  some 
time."— Goldtmith  :  Euayi,  10. 

dc  lib  er  ate  ness,  i.  [Eng.  deliberate; 
-ness.}  The" quality  of  being  deliberate  ;  care- 
ful thought  or  consideration ;  circumspec- 
tion, wariness,  coolness. 

"They  would  not  stay  the  fair  production  of  acts, 
In  the  order,  gravity,  and  delibrrntrneu  befitting  a 
parliament."— King  Charlet :  EUum  BatUike. 


good, 
Bacon 


de  lib  -er-at  Ing,  pr.  par,  a.,  &  *.  [DELIB- 
ERATE, v.]. 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  weighing  or  balan- 
cing facts  and  arguments  in  the  mind  ;  delib- 
eration. 

de-lib-er  -a'-tion,  *  de  lib  er  a  cion. 
*  de  lib  er-a  cioun,  s.  [Fr.  deliberation; 
Sp.  deliberation  ;  Ital.  deliberazione,  from  Lat. 
deliberatus,  pa.  par.  of  delibero  =  to  deliber- 
ate (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  deliberating  or  weighing  fiicts 
and  arguments  in  the  mind  ;  calm  and  care- 
ful consideration. 

"  Meanwhile  the  face 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation." 

Cowper  :  Tatk.  i  v.  298-300. 

2.  Coolness  or  freedom  from  haste  or  rash- 
ness in  action. 

"  Choosing  the  fairest  way  with  a  calm  deliberation." 
—Hountague  :  Demote  Etuiyet,  pt  ii.,  treat,  viii.  i  «. 

3.  A  discussion  or  debating  of  a  measure  or 
proposition. 

"...  to  protect  the  drlibrratinm  of  the  RoyaUst 
Convention."—  Macaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

de  lib  -er-a-tive,  a.  &,  s.    [Fr.  deliberatif; 
Sp.  &   Ital.   deliberative,   from  Lat.  delibera- 
tions.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining   or    given    to   deliberation; 
capable  of  thought. 

"  The  will  of  man,  either  as  a  nxtnral  appetite,  or  • 
deliberative  faculty."—  lip.  Barlow  :  Remaint,  p.  50. 

2.  Proceeding  or  acting  by  deliberation,  as 
opposed  to  executive. 

3.  Having  a  right  to  join  in  a  deliberation 
or  discussion. 

*  B.  As  svbstantive: 

1.  The  discourse  in  which  a  question   is 
deliberated,  weighed,  or  examined. 

"  In  deliberative!,  the  point  Is,  what  is  evil  T  and,  of 
ood,  what  is  greater?  and  of  evil,  what  is  less!"— 
n  .  Colour!  of  Good  and  Evil. 

2.  A  kind  of  rhetoric  employed  in  proving 
a  thing,  and  convincing  others  of  its  truth, 
in  order  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  it. 

*  de-lib  -er-a-tive-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  delibera- 
tive; -ly.]    By  way  of  deliberation  or  mutual 
discussion. 

"  None  but  the  thanes  or  nobility  were  considered 
as  necessary  constituent  parts  of  this  assembly  [the 
wittenagetuutel  at  least  whilst  it  acted  deliberativelt/." 
—Burke:  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hitt.,  ii.  7. 

de   Hb-er-a-tor,  s.    [Lat.]    One  who  de- 

liberates. 

*  del'-i  ble,  a.      [Lat.  deleo  =  to  erase,  to 
expunge.]    Capable  of  being  erased,  blotted 
out,  or  expunged. 

*  deT-I-brate,  v.t.     [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  liber  =  bark.]    To  strip  off  the  bark  ;  to 
peel.    (Ash.) 

*  del  i  bra  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  delibrat(e)  ;  -ion.} 
The  act  of  stripping  off  bark  or  peeling.  (Ash.  ) 

dSl'-X-ca-cft   *  del-i-ca-cie,  «.    [Fr.  deli. 
catesse.]    [DELICATE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Effeminacy,    self-indulgence,     excess. 
(Originally  implied  a  much   more  severe  de- 
gree of  censure  than  in  this  more  luxurious 
age  it  is  held  to  do.) 

"Thus  much  of  delicacy  In  general  :  now  more  par- 
ticularly of  her  first  branch,  gluttony,  —ffaih:  Chritfi 
Teariover  Jerunalem,  p.  140.  (Trench'  i  Select  Ulouary, 
pp.  61.  82.) 

2.  Nicety  in  the  choice  of  food. 

"  Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself  or  others  in  UM 
choice  of  thy  meata,  or  the  delicacy  of  thy  sauces."-* 
Bithop  Taylor. 

3.  Daintiness;  agreeableness  to  the  taste; 
deliciousness. 

"On  hospitable  thoughts  intent, 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  832.  83*. 

4.  That  which  is  dainty,  delicious,  or  agree- 
able to  the  senses,  and  more  especially  to  the 
taste  ;  a  dainty. 

".  .  .  the  merchants  of  the  earth  are  waxed  rich 
through  the  abundance  of  her  delicaciel."—  Rev.  xviii.  S. 

5.  Elegance,  beauty. 

"  A  man  of  goodly  presence,  in  whom  strong  making 
took  not  away  delicacy,  nor  beauty  fierceness."— 
Sidney. 

6.  Politeness,  civility,  refinement,  courtesy  ; 
a  nice  observance  of  propriety  and  good-feel- 
ing.   (Opposed  to  coarseness.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  woli,  work,  who,  aon ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «=  e.   ey  =  a.  qn  =  kw» 
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"In  that  narrative  be  admit*  that  he  was  treated 
with  great  courtesy  and  delicacy."— JtacatUay :  Bitt. 
fng.ch.  xvii. 

7.  Tenderness,  niceness,  softness  of  dispo- 
sition,  refinement. 

"The  Archbishops  mind  was  naturally  of  almost 
feminine  delicacy.  —Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

8.  Nicety  or  acuteness  of  perception ;  critical 
refinement,  fastidiousness,  scrupulousness. 

"True  delicacy,  as  I  take  it.  consists  in  exactness  of 
Judgment  and  dignity  of  sentiment ;  or,  if  you  will, 

purity  of  affection."— Spectator,  No.  2S6. 

9.  Nicety  or  minute  accuracy  ;  refinement. 

"Van  Dyck  has  even  excelled  him  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  colouring,  and  in  bis  cabinet  pieces."— Dryden. 

*  10.  Neatness  ;  elegance  of  dress. 

11.  Indulgence,    tenderness,    gentle   treat- 
ment. 

"  Persons  born  of  families  noble  and  rich  derive  a 
weakness  of  constitution  from  .  .  .  the  delicacy  of 
their  own  education."— Temp;*. 

12.  Tenderness  of  constitution ;  a  natural 
tendency  easily  to  receive  hurt  or  injury  ; 
bodily  weakness. 

13.  A  delicate  texture  or  constitution  ;  fine- 
ness, tenuity. 

14.  The  state  of  being  such  as  to  require 
delicate  or  careful  treatment. 

IX  Technically: 

1.  Fine  Arts,  etc. :  A  term  used  to  describe 
refinement  in  manipulation,  and  softness  of 
expression,  colour,  or  touch. 

2.  Mathematical  and  other  Instruments  :  The 
state  of  being  affected  by  slight  causes  ;  as,  a 
delicate  balance,  a  delicate  thermometer. 

H  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  ther- 
mometer may  be  delicate.  It  is  so  called  (1) 
When  it  indicates  very  small  changes  of  tem- 
perature, (2)  When  it  quickly  assumes  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
(Ganot.) 

T  For  the  difference  between  delicacy  and 
dainty,  see  DAINTY. 

del  -I-cate,  *  del-i-cat,  o.  &  ».  [Fr.  delicat; 
Lat.  delicatus  =  luxurious ;  delicia  =  pleasure, 
luxury  ;  delicio  =  to  allure,  to  amuse  :  de  = 
•way,  from,  and  lacio  =  to  allure,  to  entice  ; 
Ital.  delicato  ;  Sp.  &  Port  delicado.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Dainty,  nice,  or  highly  pleasing  to  the 
taste ;  delicious. 

"  Whan  man  ylveth  htm  to  delicate  mete  or  d  rinke." 
—Chaucer :  Par  ton  i  Tale. 

2.  Dainty ;  nice  in  choice  of  food  ;  luxurious. 
"So  that  the  man  that  is  tender  among  von,  and 

very  delicate,  his  eye  shall  be  evil  towards  hia  brother.* 
Deut.  xx viii.  54. 

3.  Dainty,  hard  to  please,  fastidious. 


4.  Luxurious  or  grand  in  dress,  manners, 
Ac. 

"  More  delicat,  more  pompons  of  array, 
More  proud  was  never  einperour  than  he.* 

Chaucer:  C.  7".,  15,967. 

•  5.  Choice,  select,  excellent. 

6.  Of  a  fine  texture  ;  fine,  soft,  smooth,  not 
coarse. 

"At  much  blood  passeth  through  the  lungs  u 
through  all  the  body  ;  the  circulation  is  quicker,  and 
heat  greater,  and  their  texture  is  extremely  delicate." 
—Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

7.  Fine,  soft,  delicately  shaded ;  as,  A  deli- 
ealt  colour. 

8.  Lovely,  graceful. 

"...  a  most  fresh  and  delicate  creature."— Shaketp.  : 
Othello,  U.S. 

9.  Nice  in  manner  or  form ;  courteous,  re- 
fined, polite ;  characterized  by  a  careful  ob- 
servance of  propriety  and  good  feeling. 

".  .  .  the  most  delicate  generosity."— Macaulay  : 
Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

10.  Nice  or  minutely  accurate  in  the  percep- 
tion of  what  is  agreeable  to  any  of  the  senses ; 
as,  A  delicate  taste,  a  delicate  ear. 

"  And  such,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  pitiless  part 
Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind."     Cowper :  Rote. 

11.  Soft,  effeminate  ;    luxuriously  brought 
Op,  tender. 

"  Witness  this  army,  of  such  mass  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince." 

Shaketp.  :  Bamlet,  iv.  4. 

12.  Constitutionally  weak  or  feeble  ;  very 
tnsceptible  of  hurt  or  injury. 

"  The  Princess  Anne  had  been  requested  to  attend. 
tat  had  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  delicate  health. " 
—Macaulay  :  Hia.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*  13.  Ingenious,  skilful,  artful,  dexterous. 
"So  delicate  with  her  needle."— Shaketp. :  Othello, 

tv.L 


*  14.  Marked  by  artfulness  or  art ;  cunning. 
"  It  were  a  delicate  stratagem."  —  Sltaketp. :  Lear, 

IT.  «. 

15.  Requiring  careful  and  nice  handling  or 
treatment,  as  a  delicate  question  or  point. 

IL  Instruments :  Easily  affected.  Thus  a 
delicate  balance  turns  with  a  very  small 
weight 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  delicacy,  a  dainty,  something  nice  or 
dainty. 

"  Delycatet,  deyntie  meates,  viandet  delicate*."— 
Paligrate. 

2.  A  dainty,  nice,  or  fastidious  person. 

"  My  deHcatit  or  nurshid  in  delicis  walkiden  sharp 
weies."—  Wydiffe:  Baruch,  iv.  36. 

U  For  the  difference  between  delicate  and 
fine,  see  FINE. 

del'-i-cate-ly,  *  del-i-cat-li,  adv.  [Eng. 
delicate';  -ly.] 

*  1.    Daintily,  luxuriously.      (Implying  a 
heavier  censure  than  with  our  increasing  ten- 
dency to  luxury  is  held  to  attach  to  it  now.) 

"  She  that  Uveth  delicately  [Or.  OTraraAuio-a,  Auto. 
Vers.,  in  pleasure]  is  dead  while  she  liveth."— 1  Tim. 
v.  &  (Auth.  Vers.,  margin).— Trench  :  Select  Olouary, 
pp.  51,  52. 

2.  In   a   delicate,     refined,     or    courteous 
manner ;  with  strict  observance  of  propriety 
and  good  feeling. 

3.  Finely,  not  coarsely,  neatly,  gracefully. 

"  Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak. 
Their  happy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take." 

Pope:  Moral  Ettayi,  ii.  43,  44. 

4.  Tenderly,  effeminately  ;  in  luxury,  indul- 
gently. 

"  He  that  delicately  bringeth  up  his  servant  from  a 
child  shall  have  htm  become  his  son  at  length."— Prat. 
xxix.  21. 

*  5.  With  affectation  ;  affectedly,  mincingly. 

"  Agag  came  unto  him  delicately.*— 1  Samuel  xv.  K. 

* del'-I-cate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  delicate;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  delicate  ;  deli- 
cacy, softness,  tenderness. 

del  i-ca  tes    sen,  ». 

1.  Cakes,  ices,  and  other  delicate  refreshments. 

2.  A  store  or  shop  where  such  articles  are 
•old  or  served.     (Cottoq.) 

»  del'-I-ca-tude,  ».     [Eng.  delicate);  -ude.j 

Deliciousness.     (Ash.) 

*  dei-19  e,  *.     [Fr.  dtlice ;  Sp.  &  Port,  delicia ; 

Ital.  delizia,  from  Lat  delicioe  =  pleasures.] 
Pleasure,  delight. 

"He  shal  yeuedelicet  to  kvngis."—  Widife:  Oenetii 
Xllv.  20. 

H  *  Flower  Delice,  *  Flowre  Delice  (Lat.  Flos 
deliciarum) :  The  Iris.  [FLEUR-DE-LIS.] 

"  The  chevisannce 
Shall  match  with  the  fayre^towre  Delice." 

Spenter :  Shepheardi  Calender  ;  April. 

*  de-li^'-I-ate,  v.i.    [Lat.  delicice=  pleasures, 
delights.]    To  indulge  in  delicacies ;  to  take 
delight 

"When  Flora  is  disposed  to  deliciate  with  her 
minions,  the  rose  is  her  Adonis.* — Pnrtheneia  Sacra 
(1633),  p.  18. 

de-H  -cious  *  de  li-ciouse,  *  de-ly- 
cious,  *  di-li-cious,  *dy-ly-Ksyus,  a. 

[Fr.  dclideux,  from  Low  Lat.  deliciosus,  from 
Lat.  delicias  =  pleasures,  delights ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
deiicioso  ;  Ital.  delizioso.] 

L  Dainty ;  delightful  or  highly  pleasing  to 
the  taste. 

"  Of  all  the  trees 
In  Paradise  that  bear  deliciou*  fruit." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  IT.  421,  422. 

2.  Highly  pleasing,  delightful,  yielding 
exquisite  pleasure  to  the  mind. 

"  Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  i.  S. 

8.  Charming,  affording  pleasure  or  comfort 

"  He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  grove." 

Hilton  :  P.  L.,  viL  »18. 

*  4.  Dainty,  luxurious,  effeminate,  given  to 
pleasure. 

"Tea,  soberest  men  it  [idleness]  makes  deliciout.' 
Sylvetter:  Du  Bartai;  Week  ii. 

de  Unions  ly,  *  de  Ii  cious  liche,  adv. 
[Eng.  delicious;  -Iy.]i 

*  1.  Daintily,  luxuriously. 

"  How  much  she  hath  glorified  herself,  and  lived 
delicioutly  [  € o-Tpi)i>i'a<r«]  so  much  torment  and  sorro1 
glTe  her."— Aw.  xviil  7. 

2.  Delightfully ;  in  a  manner  highly  pleas- 
ing to  any  of  the  senses. 


de-U  -  9ious  -  ness,  *.  [Eng.  delicious; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  delicious  or  highly 
pleasing  to  any  of  the  senses. 

*2.  Luxury,  extravagance ;  indulgence  in 
delicacies. 

"Further  now  to  drive  away  all  superfluity  and 
delicioutnc^,  .  .  ."—North:  Plutarch;  tycurgut. 

*  de-li'9'-I-ty',  *  delycyte,  «.    [DELICIOUS.) 
Delightfulness,  deliciousness. 

"...  have  fed  me  with  fode  of  most  delycyte." 
Diaby  Myiteriei  (ed.  Furnivall,  1882),  p.  132, 1.  203*. 

de-lict',  s.  [Lat  ddictum  =  a  fault  of  omis- 
sion ;  delinquo  =  to  omit  doing  what  one 
ought  to  do  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  linquo  = 
to  leave.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  failure  to  do  some  act ;  an 
offence,  a  crime. 

"According  to  the  quality  of  the  deUct." -Bowel: 
Letter!,  p.  114. 

2.  Scots  Law. :  A  misdemeanour. 

"  Crime  is  generally  divided  into  crimes  properly  so 
called,  and  delicti.  Delicti  are  commonly  understood 
of  slighter  offences,  which  do  not  affect  the  puulio 
peace  so  immediately."— Erikme :  Init.,  bk.  iv.,  t.  4. 1 1. 

H  A  challenge  propter  delictum  in  English 
law  is  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanour  that 
affects  the  juror's  credit,  and  renders  him 
infamous.  This  was  formerly  the  case  after  a 
conviction  of  treason,  felony,  perjury,  or  con- 
spiracy, &c.  But  the  grounds  of  a  challenge 
propter  delictum  are  now  simply  having  been 
convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  any  infamous 
offence,  which  stain,  however,  a  free  pardon 
will  obliterate,  or  being  outlawed,  or  excom- 
municated, the  latter  being  a  species  of  out- 
lawry in  use  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
(Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii.) 

*  del'-ie,  *  delye.a.   [Fr.  delU,  from  Lat.  deli- 
catus.]   Soft,  delicate,  fine. 

"  Hir  clothes  weren  maked  of  right  delyr  thredes." 
Chaucer  :  Boethiut,  p.  i. 

de-lier-et,  a.    [DELEERFT.] 

*  del-i-ga  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  deligatio,  from  de> 
ligatus,  pa.  par.  of  deligo  =  to  bind  up.] 

Surg. :    A  binding  up  or  bandaging  ;   the 
regular  and  methodical  application  of  bandages. 
"The  third  intention  Is  obligation,  or  retaining  the 
parts  so  joined  together."—  Witeman:  Surgery. 

de-light    (gh  silent),    » de-lit,   *  de-lite, 

*  de-lyt,  s.     [O.  Fr.  deleit,  delit,  from  Lat. 
delecto  =  to  delight ;  Sp.  &  Port,  delaite;  Ital. 
diletto.] 

1.  A  state  or  degree  of  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  ;  joy,  rapture. 

"  Delight  itself,  however,  U  a  weak  term  to  express 
the  feelings  of  a  naturalist,  who.  for  the  first  time  has 
wandered  by  himself  in  a  Brazilian  forest."— ftanrin  : 
Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  i..  p.  11. 

2.  That  which  affords  or  creates  great  plea- 
sure or  joy. 

"  She  was  his'care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight ; 
Host  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  sight. 

Dryden  :  Sigitmonda  t  Buucardo,  11, 1*. 

de-light  (gJ>  silent),  *  de-lit-en,  *  de-lyt- 

en,  v.t.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  deleiter,  deliter;  Sp.  de- 
lectar,  deleitar;  Port,  deleitar;  ItaL  dilettare, 
from  Lat.  delecto  =  to  delight] 

A.  Trans. :  To  afford  delight  to ;  to  please 
greatly  ;  to  charm. 

"  To  delight  his  ear." 

Shaketp.  :  Pattianate  Pilgrim,  47. 

B.  Reflex.  :  To  take  delight  or  great  plea- 
sure to  oneself. 

"I  will  delight  myself  in  thy  statutes:  I  will  DO* 
forget  thy  word."— P*.  cxix.  IB. 

C.  Intrans. :  To  have  or  take  delight ;  to  be 
delighted,  highly  pleased,  or  charmed. 

".  .  .  the  livery  she  delighti  to  wear.' 

Carper :  Talk,  iv.  7«. 

*  dS-light'-a-ble  (gh  silent),  *  de-lit-a  ble, 

*  de-lyt-a^ble,  o.     [O.  Fr.  delitable,  deleit- 
abU;    Sp.    deleytable;   Port,  dtleitavel ;   ItaL 
dilettabilf,  from  Lat.  delectabilis  =  delectable 
(q.v.).j    Delightful,  delectable,  charming. 

-  Wel  may  that  lond  be  called  drlytaHe." 

liaundevtile,  p.  X 

•dS-light  -a-bl^  (gh  silent),  •  de-lit  a-bly. 
adv.     lEng.  delightab(le) ;  -ly.]    In  a  delightful 
or  delectable  manner  ;  delightfully. 
"Whaune  Philosophic  badde  songen  softly  and  de- 
litably."  Chaucer:  Boethiut,  p.  I(ML 

*  de-light  -€d  (gh  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [D*. 

LIGHT,  V.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Full  of  delight ;  charmed,  overjoyed. 


,         ;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  fc 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -gion  =  zhun.     -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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*  2.  Attended  with  delight ;  delightful,  de- 
lighting. 

"  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 
Your  son-in-la*  is  far  more  fair  than  black." 

Shalfetp. :  Othello,  i.  & 

If  In  the  following  passage  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is  very  obscure  ;  by  some  it  is  taken 
as  =  delightful,  the  sense  being  :  the  spirit, 
having  the  power  of  giving  delight,  &c.  ;  by 
others  it  is  understood  as  meaning  lightened 
or  freed  of  encumbrance,  etherealized. 

"  Ay.  but  to  die,  and  no  we  know  not  where : 

.  .  .  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods." 

Shakesp. :  Venture  for  Meature,  ill.  1. 

tdg-llght  cd  ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  de- 
lighted; -ly.]  In  a  delighted  manner;  with 
delight. 

d.S-light'-er  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  delight;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  delights  or  affords  delight. 

2.  One  who  takes  delight. 

"We  should,  concerning  the  author  of  the  report, 
eonsider  whether  he  tie  not  ill-humoured,  or  a  de- 
lighter  in  telling  bad  stories."— Barrow :  Serm.,  i.  250. 

dS-light-ful  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  delight; 
-fulfil 

1.  Affording  delight ;  charming ;  causing  or 
attended  with  great  pleasure  or  satisfaction  ; 
exquisite,  lovely. 

"Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest  I" 

Camper  :  Ode  to  Peace. 

*2.  Full  of  delight,  cheerful,  joyous. 

"Too  chilling  a  doctrine  for  our  delightful  disposi- 
tions."— C.  Sittton :  Learn  to  Die  (1634),  p.  16. 
TI  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  delight- 
ful and  charming  :  "  When  they  both  denote 
the  pleasure  of  the  sense,  delightful  is  not  so 
strong  an  expression  as  charming :  a  prospect 
may  be  delightful  or  charming  ;  but  the  latter 
rises  to  a  degree  that  carries  the  senses  away 
captive.  Of  music  we  should  rather  say  that 
it  was  charming  than  delightful,  as  it  acts  on 
the  senses  in  so  powerful  a  manner :  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  with  more  propriety 
speak  of  a  delightful  employment  to  relieve 
distress,  or  a  delightful  spectacle  to  see  a 
family  living  together  in  love  and  harmony." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

d5-light-ful-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  de- 
lightful; -ly.} 

1.  In  a  delightful  manner ;   so  as  to  cause 
delight ;  charmingly. 

2.  With  delight 

"  O  voice,  once  heard 
Delightfully,  increase  and  multiply." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  «9,  730. 

dS-llght'-ful-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  de- 
lightful; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  delight- 
ful or  highly  pleasing ;  the  quality  of  affording 
delight. 

"This  .  .  .  doth  not  altogether  take  away  the  de- 
Ughtfulneu  of  the  knowledge.  —TiUotton. 

de-light'-mg  (gh  silent),  *de-lit-ing, » de- 

lit-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DELIGHT,  v.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  •  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  delight. 

2.  The  state  of  being  delighted,  or  of  taking 
delight. 

3.  That  which  affords  delight ;  delight  or 
pleasure. 

"  DelUinyta  In  thl  righth  honde'-WycUffe :  Pi. 
XT.  10. 

*  dS-tight'-Ing-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.     [Eng. 
delighting;    -ly.]     With  delight,  delightedly, 
cheerfully. 

"He  did  not  consent  clearly  and  delightingly  to 
Besquiri's  death."— Jer.  Taylor. 

*  dg-light  less  (nh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  delight ; 
-less.]    Void  of  delight ;  affording  no  delight ; 
cheerless. 

"  And  Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 
Chills  the  pale  morn,  and  bids  his  driving  sheet* 
Deform  the  day  delightlett" 

Thornton :  Spring,  19-21. 

*  de  light  -oiis  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  delight; 
-OIM.]    Delightful. 

•de  light  some,  *  de- light  sum  (gh 
silent),  a.  [Bug.  delight ;  sun.  -some  (q.v.).] 
Delightful,  delectable. 

"  And  all  the  nations  shall  call  you  blessed :  for  ye 
•hall  be  a  delightiome  land,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.' — 
Hal  ill.  12. 

*  dg-light'-some-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng. 
delightsome;  -ly.} 


L  In  a  delightful  or  delighting  manner. 
2.  With  delight,  delightedly. 

"Yet  laughed  drtightsomrly." 

Chapman  :  Ilomer'i  Iliad,  11.  235. 

*  de  light  some-ness  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng. 
delightsome ;  -ness.]    The  quality  of  being  de- 
lightsome ;  delightfulness. 

*  de  lig-nate.  v.t.     [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Lat.   lignum  =  wood.]      To   deprive   of 
wood. 

".  .  .  dilapidating  or  rather  delignating  his  bishop- 
rick."—  fuUer :  CA.  But.,  IX.  lit  34. 

de  li  -ma,  s.  [Lat.  delimo=ia  file  off,  because 
the  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  are  used  for 
polishing.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  consisting  of  climb- 
ing shrubs,  and  belonging  to  the  order  Dil- 
leniaceae  (q.v.). 

*  de-li  -mate,  v.t.     [Lat.  delimalus,  pa.  par. 
ofdelimo.]    To  file  off.    (Ash.) 

de  lim'-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  delim(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Hot.  :  A  tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Dilleniaceee.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  being  dilated  at 
the  apex,  and  bearing  on  both  sides  the  sepa- 
rated roundish  cells  of  the  anthers. 

*  de-lim'-it,  v.t.     [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
limit  (q.v.).j    To  limit,  to  bound. 

t  de-lim-I-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.  delimitation.] 
A  limitation ;  a  defining  or  settling  the  bounds 
of. 

"Proposing  an  exact  system  of  delimitation  to  Par- 
liament"— Gladstone,  in  Ogiltir. 

*  de-line',  v.t.     [Lat.  delineo  =  to  sketch,  to 
delineate.]  v  To  delineate,  to  mark  or  sketch 
out 

"A  certain  plan  had  been  delincd  out."— North  : 

Exit  mi- n,  p.  523. 

*  de-lin'-S-a-ble,  a.      [Eng,  deline;   -able.] 
Capable  of  'being  delineated,  marked  out,  or 
sketched. 

"  In  either  vision  there  Is  something  notdelineable." 
—Feltham  :  Lettcrt,  xvii. 

*  de-Hn -6-a-ment,  «.     [O.  Ital.  &  O.  Sp. 

delineamento,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  delineamentum, 
from  delineo  =  to  delineate.]  A  representation 
by  delineating ;  a  delineation,  a  sketch. 

"...  a  fair  delineament 
Of  that  which  Good  in  Plato's  school  is  night" 

More :  Song  of  the  Soul,  ill.  11. 

de-lm'-e-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  delineatus,  pa.  par. 
of  delineo  =  to  sketch  out.] 

1.  To  mark  or  draw   out  in   outline  ;   to 
-sketch  out ;  to  make  the  first  draught  of. 

2.  To  paint ;  to  represent  a  true  likeness  of 
In  a  picture. 

"  The  licentia  pictoria  is  very  large :  with  the  same 
reason  they  may  delineate  old  Nestor  like  Adonis."— 
Browne. 

3.  To  describe  ;  to  portray  in  words  ;  to 
set  forth. 

"  I  nave  not  here  time  to  delineate  to  you  the  glories 
of  GoU'a  heavenly  kingdom."— (fate. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
delineate  and  to  sketch:  "Both  these  terms 
are  properly  employed  in  the  art  of  drawing, 
and  figuratively  applied  to  moral  subjects  to 
express  a  species  of  descriptions  :  a  delinea- 
tion expresses  something  more  than  a  sketch ; 
the  former  conveying  not  merely  the  general 
outlines  or  more  prominent  features,  but  also 
as  much  of  the  details  as  would  serve  to  form 
a  whole  ;  the  latter,  however,  seldom  contains 
more  than  some  broad  touches,  by  which  an 
imjierfect  idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed.  A 
delineation  therefore  may  be  characterized  as 
accurate,  and  a  sketch  as  hasty  or  imperfect : 
an  attentive  observer  who  has  passed  some 
years  in  a  country  may  be  enabled  to  give  an 
accurate  delineation  of  the  law?,  customs, 
manners,  and  character  of  its  inhabitants  ;  a 
traveller  who  merely  passes  through  can  give 
only  a  hasty  sketch  from  what  passes  before 
his  eyes."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  de  lin   e  ate,  a.    [Lat.  delineatus.]    Deline- 
ated, sketched,  portrayed. 

de-lln'-c-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DELINEATE.] 

de-lin'-e-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DELINE- 
ATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  sketch* 
ing  out,  portraying,  or  describing ;  delinea- 
tion. 

"The  landscape  mixture  and  delineating!."— Dray- 
fern  ;  Oaront'  Wart,  bk.  vL 

de-lin  e  a  tion,  s.  [Fr.  delineation;  Lat. 
delineatio,  from  delineatus,  pa.  par.  of  delineo.] 

1.  The  act  of  sketching  out  in  outline. 

2.  The  act  of  describing,  depicting,  or  por- 
traying. 

3.  A  representation  or  portrayal  pictorially 
or  verbally  ;  a  sketch,  a  drawing,  a  descrip- 
tion. 

"  In  the  orthographical  schemes,  there  should  be  a 
true  delineation,  and  the  Just  dimensions."— Mortimer. 

IT  Puttenham  in  1589  ranked  this  among 
words  of  quite  recent  introduction  into  the 
language. 

de  lin  e  a  tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  delineates  or  re- 
presents pictorially  or  verbally. 

"  A  modern  delineator  of  character." — Kuskin. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Tailoring :  A  pattern  formed  by  rule ; 
being  expansible  in  the  directions  where  the 
sizes  vary,  as  indicated  by  the  varying  lengths 
obtained  by  measurement. 

2.  Surv. :    A    perambulator,  or   geodetical 
instrument  on  wheels,  with  registering  devices 
for  recording  distances    between    points ;   a 
pendulum  arrangement  by  which   a   profile 
line  is  inscribed  on  a  travelling  strip ;  and 
certain  other  data,  according  to  construction. 
(Knight.) 

*  de-lin'-e-a-tor-y,   a.      [Eng.   delineate); 
-ory.]     Delineating,  descriptive. 

"The  delineatory  part  of  his  work."— Scott,  in  Ogilti*. 

*  dS-lin'^S-a-ture,  s.  [Eng.  delineate);  -ure.] 
Delineation. 

*  de-lln'-i-ment,    s.      [Lat.    dellntmentum, 
from  delinio  =  to  soften  down  :  de  =  down, 
and  lenis  =  soft.] 

1.  A  mitigating  or  assuaging  of  pain. 

2.  That  which  mitigates  or  assuages  pain. 

*  de-lin-i'-tion,  s.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  deli- 
nitio,  from  delino  =  to  besmear.]    The  act  of 
besmearing. 

"  The  delinition  also  of  the  infant's  ears  and  nostril* 
with  the  spittle."-  B.  More :  Mastery  of  Imifuity,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  xviii.,  §  1.  (Trench  :  On  tome  Dtf.  of  our  £ng. 
Diet.,  p.  6.) 

de  lin  -quen  9y,  s.  [Lat.  delinquentia,  from 
delinque  =  to  fail  in  doing.]  [DELICT.]  A 
failure  or  omission  of  duty ;  a  fault,  an 
ofl'ence,  a  misdeed,  a  misdemeanour. 

"...  a  tribunal  which  might  investigate,  reform, 
and  punish  all  ecclesiastical  delinaucncifs."— Macau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

dS-lin'-quent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  delinquent,  pr. 
par.  of  delinquo  =  to  fail  in  doing ;  Fr.  ddin- 
quant.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Failing  in  or  omitting  one's 
duty  ;  offending  by  neglect. 

".  .  .  the  most  delinquent  were  deprived  of  their 
public  territory  and  received  colonies  of  Roman 
settlers."— Leant :  Cred.  Early  Roman  UM.  (1855),  ch. 
xili.,  pt  ii.,  §  21. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  fails  in  or  omits  a 
duty ;  one  who  offends  by  neglect  of  duty ; 
an  offender,  a  culprit. 

"  Does  law,  so  jealous  in  the  cause  of  man, 
Denounce  no  doom  on  the  delinquent  t " 

Camper:  Talk,  vl.  431,  4m 

*  de  liri   quent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  delinquent ; 
-ly.]    By  way  of  delinquency  or  neglect  of 
duty. 

*  de-liri'-quish-ment,  ».     [Cf.   relinquish- 
ment.]    Relinquislnneut,  giving  up.    (Patient 
Grissil,  1603.) 

*  del   i  quatc,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  delitruatus,  pa. 
par.  of  deliquo  —  to  pour  out :  de  =  away,  and 
liquo  =  to  melt.] 

A.  Trims.  :  To  cause  to  melt  or  dissolve. 

"  Ai  the  lixivia  of  tartar,  or  the  detiquatfd  salt*  of 
tartar  do."— Spraft  ffitt.  Royal  Society,  p.  292. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  melt  or  dissolve  away. 

"  It  will  be  resolved  into  a  liquor  very  analogous  to 
that  which  the  chymists  make  of  salt  of  tartar,  left  la 
moist  cellars  to  deliquate."— Boyle. 

*  del'-i-quat-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [DELIQUATE.J 

del  I  qua  tion,  s.  [Lat.  deliquatio,  from 
deliquati/s,  pa.  par.  of  deliquo.]  A  melting  or 
dissolving  away. 
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del-I-que'S9C,  r.i.  [Lat.  deliquesce  =  to 
melt  away  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  liquesco, 
incept,  of  liqueo  =  to  become  fluid,  to  melt.] 

Chem. :  Gradually  to  melt  away,  finally  be- 
coming liquid  by  the  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  air. 

"  In  other  cams  the  »alt  deliauetta  alter  uniting  with 
water  ul  chemical  hydration.  — C.  F.  Crou,  in  Mature, 
p.  494  (1881). 

del-I-ques'-cence,  «.  [Lat.  deliquescent, 
pr.  par.  of  deliquesco.] 

Chem. :  The  property  which  certain  very 
soluble  salts  and  other  bodies  possess  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  This 
property  is  made  use  of  in  drying  salts,  &c., 
the  substance  being  placed  over  another  sub- 
stance which  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  as 
sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  calcium,  quicklime, 
&c.,  iu  an  air-tight  vessel  called  a  desiccator. 

del-I-ques'-cent,  a.    [Lat.  deliquescent.] 
L>  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

1 2.  Fig. :  Melting  or  dissolving  away  insen- 
sibly ;  easily  consumed,  as  money,  property. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Chem. :  Having  the  quality  of  becoming 
liquefied  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  from 
the  air ;  liquefying  in  the  air. 

2.  Bot. :  Branched  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  stem  is  lost  in  the  branches. 

*de-ll'-qul-ate,  w.i.  [Lat.  deliquium  =  a 
flowing  or  melting;  a  variant  of  deliquate 
(q.v.).]  To  melt  or  become  liquefied  by  deli- 
quescence. 

*de-U-qni-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  deliqu  iat(e);-ion.  ] 
The  act  of  deliquiatiiig;  deliquescence. 

de-li  -qul-um,  s.    [Lat.] 
L  Literally  £  Technically  : 

1.  Chem. :   A    spontaneous   dissolution    or 
liquefaction  of  certain  salts,  alkalies,  &c.,  on 
exposure  to  the  air ;  deliquescence. 

2.  Pathol. :  Syncope  ;  a  swooning  away. 

"  For  fear  of  deliquiamt  or  being  sick."— Bacon. 

3.  Astron. :  An  interruption  or  failing  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  without  an  eclipse. 

"Such  a  dtliquiun  we  read  of  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Caesar."— Spetiter. 

*  IL  Fig. :  A  melting  or  maudlin  mood. 

".  .  .  there  came  a  hithorto  unfelt  sensation,  as  of 
Delirium  Tremens,  anil  a  melting  into  total  deli- 
yuiiim."—Carli/le  :  Sartor  Ketartut,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  x. 

•de'-llT'-a-cy,  s.  [Lat.  deliratio.]  Delirium. 
[DELIRATION.] 

de-lir-a-ment,    *de  Ur'-e-meat,  s. 

[Lat.  del iramentum,  from  deliro  =  (1)  to  go 
out  of  the  way  ;  (2)  to  be  foolish  or  crazy.] 
[DELIRIUM.]  A  wandering  or  doting  state  of 
the  mind ;  delirium. 

"Of  whose  delirementt  further   I  proceed."— Bey- 

wood  :  Hierarchy  of  A  ngelt,  p.  285. 

*de-lir'-an-C$f,  s.  [Lat.  delirantia,  neut.  pi. 
of  delirans,  pr.  par.  of  deliro  = .  .  .  to  be  crazy 
or  foolish.]  The  state  of  being  delirious; 
delirium. 

"  Extasies  of  deliraney  and  dotage."  —  Gauden  : 
funeral  Sermon  on  Bp.  Brovmrig,  p.  57. 

*  de-lir'-ant,  a.    [Lat.  ddirans,  pr.  par.  of 
deliro.}    Delirious ;  out  of  one's  mind  ;  wan- 
dering in  mind. 

•  de-lir'-ate,  v.i.  &  t.    [Lat.  ddiratwn,  sup.  of 
deliro=lit.,  to  go  or  drive  the  plough  out  of  the 
furrow  :  hence  (1)  to  go  out  of  the  way  ;  (2)  to 
be  crazy  :  de  =  away,  from  ;  lira  =  a  furrow  ; 
Fr.  delirer;  Ital.  delirare.]    [DELIRIUM.] 

L  Intrans.  :  To  rave,  to  dote  ;  to  be  deli- 
rious ;  to  wander  in  one's  mind. 
JL  Trans.  :  To  cause  delirium  ;  to  madden. 
"  It  hath  an  infatuating  and  dtlimtino  spirit  in  it" 
—Holland:  Plutarch.  Moral*,  it  3*3. 

•de-lir-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deliratio,  from  deliro 
=  tp  be  crazy  or  foolish.]  A  wandering  or 
doting  state  of  the  mind;  delirium,  dotage. 

"  Such  puerile  hallucinations  and  anile  delirdtiont." 
Oaule :  Jfaa-Aitro-Jlancer.  p.  114. 

•de-lir-i-et,a.  [Fr.d#trer=todote.]  Deliri- 
ous. [DELIRIUM.] 

T  de-llr-i-et-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deliriet;  -ness.] 
Delirium. 

"I  won'er  th»t  my  mother  did  casend  word  o'the 
nature  of  this  delirietnea  o  Charlie."— The  Entail, 
li.  33. 


de  lir   i-ous,  a.      [A  modern  word,  formed 
from  Eng.  deliri(um)  and  suff.  -ous,  and  re- 
placing the  older  delirous  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirioui  with  his  dread.  ' 

Byron  :  Pritoner  nf  Chilian,  Till. 

\  2.  Fig.  :  Characterized  or  accompanied  by 
wild  excitement  ;  frantic. 

"  Bacchante*  .  .  .  sing  drlirinui  verse*." 

LonafMoa  :  Drinking  Song. 

IL  Med.  :  Suffering  from  delirium  ;  wander- 
ing in  mind. 


f,  adv.  [Eng.  delirious;  -1y.] 
In  a  delirious  manner  ;  like  one  suffering  from 
delirium. 

*  de-lir  -I-oua-ness,    s.      [Eng.  delirious  ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  delirious. 

"  Pope,  at  the  intermission  of  his  delirioutnni,  was 
always  saying  something  kind  either  of  his  present  or 
absent  friends."  —  John  fin  :  Live*  of  the  Poett  ;  Pope. 

de-lir  '-i-um,  s.    [Lat.,  from  delints  =  crazy, 
foolish,  from  deliro  =  (1)  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
(2)  to  be  crazy  or  foolish  :  de  =  away,  from, 
and  lira  —  a  furrow.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  :  Wild  or  frantic  excitement  or  enthu- 
siasm ;  rapture. 

••  Too  well  the  Im  poster  nursed 
Her  soul's  delirium." 

Moore  :  Vetted  Prophet  of  Khorattan. 

II.  Med.  :  Increased  ideation  ranging  from 
simple  confusion  of  thought  to  fixed  delusion,' 
accompanied  by  incoherence,  restlessness,  and 
frequently  combined  with  some  amount  of  un- 
consciousness, deepening  at  times  into  coma. 
It  often  occurs  in  the  course  of  general  specific 
diseases,  in  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  gout,  acute 
mania,  alcoholic  poisoning,  as  delirium 
tremens  (q.v.),  and  as  a  consequence  of 
nervous  exhaustion  from  mental  overwork. 

delirium  tremens,  s. 

Med.  :  Alcoholism,  specially  accompanied 
by  delusions,  from  loss  of  cerebral  power,  with 
general  disturbances  of  functions,  depression, 
and  debility,  feeble  but  rapid  action  of  heart, 
tremor  and  undecided  muscular  action,  fear, 
and  mental  agitation  all  indicative  of  the  most 
depressed  condition  of  all  the  vital  functions, 
with  a  characteristic  peculiar  odour  of  a 
sacoharo-alcoholic  kind,  usually  very  marked. 
Beef-tea,  soup,  yolk  of  eggs,  with  capsicum 
or  cayenne  pepper,  good  nursing,  with  total 
abstinence,  are  the  chief  requirements  in  the 
immediate  treatment  of  this  affection  —in  fact, 
it  needs  nutrients  and  rest. 

*  de-lir'-ous,  o.    [Lat.  delirus.]    Delirious. 

"  Delirout  that  doteth  and  swerveth  from  reason."— 
Blount. 

dS-lis'-sfe-a,  s.  [Named  in  1826  by  Gaudichand 
after  D.  M.'Delisse,  a  physician  from  the  Isle 
of  France,  and  naturalist  to  the  French  exj>e- 
dition  under  D'Entrecasteaux,  from  1800  to 
1804,  to  the  South  Seas. 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lobeliads,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Delissese.  The  calyx  is  hemi- 
spherical ;  the  corolla  two-lipped  ;  the  fruit  a 
globular  two-celled  berry.  Habitat,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

de-lis  -se-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  delissea,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Lobeliads,  type  Delissea 
(q.v.). 

*  de-lit',  s.    [DELIGHT,  s.) 

*  de-litf-a-Dle,  o.    [DELIOHTABLK.]    Delight- 
ful, delectable. 

"  And  many  anothir  deniable  sight." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7.938. 

*  de-lit  -Sn,  v.    [DELIGHT,  *.] 

de  11-tes  -cence,    de-ti-tes'-cen-cy,    .«. 

[Lat.  delitescens,  pr.  par.  of  drlilesco  =  to  lie 
hid  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  latesco,  incept,  of 
lateo  =  to  lie  hid.] 

*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  retirement,  conceal- 
ment, or  obscurity. 

"I  have  enjoyed  a  happy  deliteKenct/."—  Aubrey  : 
Life,  p.  13. 

2.  A  state  of  inactivity  or  apathy,  idleness. 

"Every  man  has  those  about  him  who  wish  to 
soothe  him  into  inactivity  and  ddilrtcrnct.'  —Johntvn. 


IL  Surg.  :  A  mode  of  termination  peculiar 
to  phlegniasi*,  in  which  there  is  a  suddeft 
and  total  disappearance  of  inflammation. 

U  Period  of  delitescence  : 

Med.  :  [INCUBATION], 

*  de-li-tes'-cent,  a.     [Lat.   delitescens,   pr. 
par.  of  delittsc').]     Lying  hid,  concealed,  or 
obscured. 

*  de-lit  -i-gate,  v.i.     [Lat.  delitigatum,  sup. 
of  delitigo  =  to  quarrel.]    To  quarrel.    [LITI- 
GATE.] 

•de-lit-I-ga'-tlon,   «.    [DELITIOATE.]    A 
quarrelling  ;  a  striving  in  words  ;  a  brawl. 

*  de'-llt-lve,  a.    [DELETIVE.] 

de-liv'-er  (1),    'deliverer!,    *delivre, 

*  delivri,   *  delyver  (1),   *  delyveryn, 

*  delyvri,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  delivrer  ;  Low  Lat. 
delibero  =  to  set  free  :  de  =  away,  from,  and 
libero  =  to  set  free  ;  liber  =  free.]  '  [LIBERATE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  liberate,  to  set  free,  to  release. 

"  Thus  she  the  captive  did  deliver."       Prior. 

2.  To  save,  to  rescue.    (Generally  followed 
by  from  or  out  vf,  and  in  Scriptural  language 
by  out  of  or  from  the.  hand  of.) 

"Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of  the  count  ries, 
that  have  delivered  their  country  out  of  luiue  Uaiidt^ 
—2  Ktngt  xviii.  36. 

3.  To  hand  over,  to  transfer,  to  commit. 


4.  To  give  up,  to  surrender,  to  yield,  to 
resign.    (Generally  followed  by  up.) 

"  Are  the  cities,  that  I  gut  with  wounds, 
Uelirtred  up  again  with  peaceful  words'" 

Shiih;>i>.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  1.  i, 

5.  To  place  in  the  power  of  any  one  ;  to 
hand  over. 

"  Behold,  this  day  thine  eyes  have  seen  how  that  the 
Lord  had  delivered  tliee  to-day  into  mine  hand  ill  the 
cave."—  1  Sum.  xxiv.  10. 

6.  To  communicate,  to  impart. 

"William's  message  was  delicered  by  Portland  to 
Lewis  at  a  private  audience."—  ilacauluy  :  liitl.  Eng^ 
cb.  xxiiu 

7.  To  utter,  to  pronounce  ;  as,  to  deliver  a 
speech  or  an  address. 

*  8.  To  describe,  to  speak  of. 

"She  is  delivered  for  a  masterpiece  ill  nature.*— 
Jtauinoer  :  Urand  Duke  of  Florence,  L  2. 

*  9.  To  show,  to  discover. 

"  Til  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant." 

aiiitketp.  :  Coriolantu.  v.  «. 

10.  To  discharge,  to  send  out,  to  direct,  to 
let  fly. 

".  .  .  delivered  such  a  shower  of  pebbles."—  Shaken.  : 
Henry  V11I.,  v.  4. 

11.  To  discharge,  to  pass  ;  as,  a  pipe  will 
deliver  so  many  feet  in  the  minute. 

*  12.  To  cast  away,  to  throw  oft". 

".  .  .   the  exalted  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  deliver!  to  the  wind."       Pope. 

*  13.  To  exert,  to  put  in  motion. 

"  Musidorus  could  not  perform  any  action  on  horse 
or  foot  more  strongly,  or  dclicer  that  strength  more 
nimbly."  —  Sidney. 

14.  To  disburden  of  a  child  ;  to  bring  to 
bed. 

"  His  Queen  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter."— 
Jlacaulay  :  Bitt.  Eiia.,  ch.  xviii. 

LL  Law:  To  hand  over  a  deed  to  the  grantee, 
as  in  the  attestation,  "  sealed  and  delivered." 

[DELIVERY,  II.  1.] 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  speak,  to  declare. 

"  Ant  please  you,  deliver." 

Hhakeip.  :  Coriolanut.  1.  L 

If  (1)  To  deliver  a  cargo  :  To  discharge  it 
from  the  ship  and  hand  it  over  to  the  owners. 

(2)  To  deliver  over  : 

(a)  To  put  into  the  hands,  power,  or  discre- 
tion of  another. 

"  Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine  enemies.  * 
—ft.  xxvii.  12. 

(6)  To  hand  down,  to  transmit 

"  Tour  lordship  will  he  delivered  over  to  posterity  la 
a  fairer  character  than  I  have  given."—  Dryden. 

(3)  To  deliver  out  :  To  distribute. 

"See  what  I  do  delirer  out  to  each." 

aliaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  L  L 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
deliver,  to  rescue,  and  to  saw:  "The  idea  of 
taking  or  keeping  from  danger  is  common  to 
these  terms  ;  but  deliver  and  rescue  signify 
rather  the  taking  from,  save  the  keeping  from 
danger  :  we  deliver  and  rescue  from  the  evil 


boil,  bo^;  p6Tlt,  Jowl;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this :    sin.  as ;   expect,  Xenopbon,  exist, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sioa  -  shun;  -tion,  -flon  =  zbun.     -tlous,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.    -Me,  -die,  -    - 
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that  is  ;  we  save  from  evils  that  may  be  as 
well  as  those  that  are.  Deliver  and  rescue  do 
not  convey  any  idea  of  the  means  by  which 
the  end  is 'produced  ;  save  commonly  includes 
the  idea  of  some  superior  agency  :  a  man  may 
be  delivered  or  rescued  by  any  person  without 
distinction ;  he  is  commonly  saved  by  a 
su]>erior.  Deliver  is  an  unqualified  term,  it  is 
applicable  to  every  mode  of  the  action  or 
species  of  evil ;  to  rescue  is  a  species  of  de- 
livering—namely, delivering  from  the  power 
of  another ;  to  s-iiw  is  applicable  to  the  greatest 
possible  evils  :  a  person  may  be  delivered  from 
a  burden,  from  an  oppression,  from  disease, 
or  from  danger,  by  any  means ;  a  prisoner  is 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ;  a  person 
is  saved  from  destruction."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  deZiwrand 
to  give  up,  see  GIVE  ;  for  that  between  to  de- 
liver and  iofret,  see  FREE. 

•de-llv'-er  (2),  *de-lyv-«r  (2),  v.i,    [Lat 

delibero  =  to  delil>erate  (q.v.).] 
L  To  deliberate. 

*'  The  Statit  tlmre  assemblyd  hale, 
Delyreryd,  and  gave  hym  for  cownsale, 
Of  fewt  til  gyve  up  all  band." 

Wyntown,  vili.  10.  76. 

2.  To  determine,  to  resolve. 

"He  penwadit  the  kyng  to  send  ane  garyson  ol 
army  t  men  to  the  bordoure  to  resist  the  fury  of  Scottis 
and  i'yc'htis.  qnhilkis  war  driyurrit  (as  he  was  cleirly 
inforrait)  to  reu-nee  the  injuris  done  be  lii»  army."— 
BtUendtn:  Cron..  B.  via  c.  12. 

•de-llv'-er,  s.     [The  imperative  of  the  verb.] 
The  challenge  of  a  highwayman. 

"  Untill  some  booty  doth  aproach  him  nye. 
To  whom  a  loude  deliver  he  shall  crye. ' 

The  Setee  lletamorphotu,  1.600,  MS.     (Ifaret.) 

*d£-liv'-er,  *  de-lyv-er,  *de-lyv-ere,  a. 

[O.  FT.  delivre.]    [CLEVER.] 

1.  Active,  clever. 

"  Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length, 
And  wouderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strength." 

Chauetr :  C.  T.,  83.  84. 

2.  Delivered.    (In  this  sense  directly  from 
deliver,  v.) 

"  This  abba*  was  all  slepand 
Defytter  of  a  fayr  knawe  chylde." 

Metr.  Uomiliet,  p.  !•:«. 

*de-llv'-er-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  deliver;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  delivered. 

de  liv  cr  ange,  •  de  liv  er-aunce,  *  de- 
lyv-er-aunce,  «.    [Fr  delivrance.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The   act   of  setting   free,  releasing,   or 
liberating. 

"  God  let  sende  Moises  to  make  the  dcliveraunct." 
Oower,  11.  182. 

2.  The    act    of    saving   or   rescuing   from 
danger ;  rescue. 

3.  The  state  of   being   saved,  rescued,  or 
delivered  from  danger. 

"Dionysius  describes  the  Joy  of  the  Romans  at  this 
unexpected  deliverance  from  imminent  danger  as  un- 
bounded."— Levit:  Cred.  Earla  Ram.  Hilt.  (1855),  ch. 
ZlL,  pt.  11.,  J  22. 

*  4.  The  act  of  handing  over  or  delivering  to 
another. 

*5.  The  act  of  speaking,  uttering,  or  pro- 
nouncing. 

"  And  at  each  word's  deliverance 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh." 

Shakeip. :  3  Henry  VI.,  II.  L 

*  6.  An  utterance  ;  a  declaration  ;  a  state- 
ment. 

"You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance."— Shaketp.  : 
All't  Well,  ii.  5. 

*  7.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  children. 

"  Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'd  deliverance  more." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  T.  5. 

H  In  the  last  four  meanings  delivery  is  now 
used. 

*  8.  Deliberation,  consultation. 

"Thir  novlllls  maid  the  Faderls  sa  astonlst.  that 
thay  uslt  the  sainen  deliverance  that  thay  uait  ill 
extreme  necessite."— Bellrnden:  T.  Liv.,  p.  212. 

*  9.  Determination,  sentence. 

"Both  parties  were  compromlt  by  their  oaths  to 
stand  at  the  deliverance  of  the  arbitrators  chosen  by 
them  both."— Piticottie  (ed.  17Z8),  p.  14. 

IL  Law: 

1.  Eng. :  The  acquittal  of  a  prisoner  by  the 
rerdict  of  a  jury. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  decision  of  a  judge  or 
arbitrator. 

11  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
liverance and  delivery :  "  Deliverance  and  de- 
livery are  drawn  from  the  same  verb  to  express 
its  different  senses  of  taking  from  or  giving 


to  ;  the  former  denotes  the  taking  something 
from  tine's  self  ;  the-  hitter  implies  giving 
something  to  another.  To  wish  for  a  deliver- 
ance from  that  which  is  hurtful  or  painful  is 
to  a  certain  extent  justifiable  :  the  careful 
delivery  of  property  into  the  hands  of  the 
owner  will  be  the  first  object  of  concern  with 
a  faithful  agent"  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de  liv  -ered  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DELIVER  (1), 


*  dg-liv'-ered  (2),  *  dS-liv'-er-lt,  pa.  par. 
ora.   [DELIVER  (2),  v.]   Determined,  resolved. 

"  In  sa  fer  as  pertenes  to  me.  I  am  deliverit  to  de* 
parte  hastelie  of  your  clete,  and  to  returne  haiue."— 
Bellenden  :  T.  Liv.,  p.  194. 

dS-lIv'-er-er,  *  dS-lyv'-er-er,  ».  [Eng. 
deliver;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  delivers  or  sets  free  another  ;  a 
saviour,  a  preserver. 

"  Since  that  time  the  history  of  every  great  deliverer 
has  been  the  history  of  Moses  retold.  —  Uacaulay  : 
Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*  2.  Oue  who  communicates  or  relates  any- 
thing. 

".  .  .  the  delivereri  of  those  experiments."— Boyle. 

3.  One  who  delivers  or  hands  over  anything 
to  another. 

*  dS-UV-er-ess,  s.     [i::ig.  deliver;  -ess.}    A 
female  deliverer. 

de-Uv'-er-ing,  pr. par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DELIVER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  setting  free,  rescuing,- or  pre- 
serving. 

2.  The  act  of  communicating,  handing  over, 
or  relating. 

delivering  roll,  s.    [DELIVERY-ROLLER.] 

"  de-Uv'-er-ly,  *  de  liv  er  liche,  *  de- 
lyv-er-ly,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  deliver,  a. ;  -ly.] 
Actively,  nimbly,  with  sharpness.  [CLEVER.] 

"  The!  taken  more  scharpely  the  bestes  and  mure 
delyverly  than  don  houudes.  —  XaundevUle,  p.  29. 

*  dS-liV-er-ness,  *  de-lyv-er-nes,  *  de- 
lyv-er-nesse,  s.      [Mid.  Eng.  deliver,  a,  ; 
-jiess.]    Activity,  nimbleness,  cleverness. 

"  Delyvemet  and  bewte  of  budy." 

Uampole  :  Pricke  uf  Oonicience,  5,899. 

de-liv'-er-y,  *  de-Uv'-er-ie,  s.    [DELIVER, 
*•] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  delivering,   setting   free,  or 
releasing,  release,  deliverance. 

2.  The  act  of  rescuing  or  delivering  from 
danger ;  rescue. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  delivered 
from  danger,  &c. 

"  He  hugged  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery." 

Shaketp.  •'  Kichard  111..  1.  4. 

4.  The  act  of  delivering  or  handing  over  to 
another ;  transfer. 

5.  The    act   of  surrendering,  yielding,   or 
giving  up  to  another  ;  surrender. 

11  After  the  delivery'  of  your  royal  father's  person 
into  the  hands  of  the  army,  .  .  ."—Dunham. 

6.  Charge,  care. 

"  You'll  put  your  soune  and  heireto  his  deliuerie."— 
Chetter:  Lot>e'i  Martyr,  p.  46. 

7.  A  distribution    of   letters,  &c.,  from  a 
post-office  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed. 

8.  The  quantity  of  water,  &c.,  discharged 
by  a  pipe  in  a  given  time. 

9.  The   act  of   uttering   or   pronouncing  ; 
utterance. 

"  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business."— 
Shakeip. :  Writer  i  Tale,  V.  2. 

10.  A  style  or  manner  of  speaking  ;  address. 

"I  was  charmed  ' 
and  delivery,  as  wel 

11.  Childbirth. 

"  Like  as  a  woman  with  child,  that  draweth  near  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  is  in  pain,  ami  crieth  out."— /*». 
zxvi.  7. 

*  12.  Activity ;   free  or  active  use  of  the 
limbs.    [DELIVER,  a.) 

"The  earl  was  the  taller,  and  much  the  stronger: 
but  the  duke  had  the  neater  limbs,  and  freer  delivery. 
—  Wotton. 

IL  Technically: 
1.  IMW  : 

(1)  The  delivery  of  a  deed,  or  the  handing  of 
it  over  to  the  grantee,  which  is  expressed  in 


theattesiation,  "sealed  mid  delivered,"  is  one 
ol  the  lequisites  to  a  good  deed.  A  deed  takes 
effect  only  from  this  delivery  ;  for  if  the  date 
be  false  or  impossible,  the  delivery  ascertains 
the  time  of  it.  A  delivery  may  be  either  abso- 
lute, that  is,  to  the  grantee  himself,  or  to  a 
third  person,  to  liold  till  some  conditions  be 
perform fd  on  the  part  of  the  grantee.  In 
certain  cases,  as  wills,  bonds  made  by  a  parent 
in  favour  of  his  children,  or  deeds  in  which 
the  grantee  has  himself  an  interest,  or  where 
there  is  a  mutual  obligation  between  the 
parties,  delivery  is  not  required. 

(2)  Also  allied  gaol  delivery,  a  term  applied 
to  the  Sessi-ms  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or  the 
Assizes,  when  the  gaol  is  delivered  or  cleared 
of  the  prisoners. 

*  2.  MM :  The  moneys  coined  within  a 
certain  period  at  the  Mint. 

3.  Baseball  or  Cricket: 

(1)  The  act  of  delivering  or  bowling  a  ball. 

(2)  The  manner   or  style  of  delivering  or 
bowling  a  ball. 

(3)  The  ball  delivered  or  bowled. 

"...  came  in,  and  the  first  delivery  from  Spofforth 
clean  bowled  him."— Daily  Telegraph.  August  18,  1882. 

4.  Founding:   The  draft  or  allowance   by 
which  a  pattern  is  made  to  free  itself  from 
close  lateral  contact  with  the  sand  of  the 
mould  as  it  is  lifted.     Also  called  Draw-taper. 

II  For  the  difference  between  delivery  and 
deliverance,  see  DELIVERANCE. 

delivery-roller,  s.  That  roller  in  a 
carding,  paper,  or  calendering,  or  other  ma- 
chine, which  conducts  the  object  finally  from 
the  operative  portions  of  the  apparatus. 

delivery-valve,  s.  That  valve  through 
which  the  discharge  of  a  pumped  fluid  occurs, 
as  the  upper  valve  of  the  air-pump  in  the  con- 
densing steam  engine,  through  which  water  is 
lifted  into  the  hot-well.  (Knight.) 

dell  (1),  *  dellc,  a.  [A  variant  of  dale  (q.v.).] 
A  small  narrow  valley  between  hills ;  a  dale,  * 
ravine. 

"  Then,  with  mild  Una  in  her  sober  cheer. 
High  over  hill  and  low  adown  the  dell." 
Wordiworth  :  White  Doe  of  Rylitone  (Introd.)L 

*  dell  (2),  *.  [Etyni.  unknown.]  A  young  girl, 
a  maid,  a  wench.  (Thieves'  slang.) 

"  Dellt  are  young  bucksom  wenches."—  Dunton  s 
Ladiei  Dictionary,  1694.  (.Vnrcj.) 

Del  la  criis  can,  «.  [For  etym.  see  def.) 
Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  celebrated  Academy  of  Delia  Crusca  at 
Florence. 

IT  Dellacruscan  School  of  Literature:  A 
name  applied  to  some  English  writers  residing 
at  Florence  about  A.D.  1785. 

delph  (1),  s.    [DELF  (!),«.] 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  The  drain  on  the  land 
side  of  a  sea  embankment  It  should  be  ut 
sufficient  distance  not  to  encourage  the  perc  >- 
lation  of  water  from  the  outside  of  the  bank, 
or  the  slipping  of  the  bank  from  outside  pres- 
sure. Thirty-six  feet  from  the  foot  of  the 
bank,  12  feet  width  at  top,  6  feet  at  bottom, 
and  a  depth  of  4  or  5  feet,  are  approved  pro- 
portionate dimensions.  (Knight.) 

delph  (2),  s.     [DELF.]    Delf  or  crockery-ware. 

"  A  supper  worthy  of  herself; 
Five  nothings  in  five  plates  of  delnh."      Swift. 

del  phi-an,  del-phic,  a.  [Lat.  Delphi; 
Gr.  AI  AI,W  (Delphoi);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an,  -ic.l 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Delphi,  a  town 
of  Phocis,  in  Greece,  where  was  a  celebrated 
oracle  of  Apollo. 

"  Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep." 

Byron :  Curie  of  Minerva* 

2.  Fig. :  Inspired,  prophetic. 

del  phin,  del  phin  i  an,  a.   [DELPHINE.] 
del   phin  ate,  s.    [Eng.  delphin(e);  suff.  -ate 

Chem. :  A  salt  formed  by  a  union  of  del- 
phinic  acid  with  a  base. 

del  plrine,  del  phin,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  delphis, 
delphinut  =  a  dolphin.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Jchthy. :   Pertaining  to  the  Dolphin  or 
Delphinidse. 

2.  bibliography :  Prepared  or  published  for 
the  use  of  the  Dauphin  of  France;  a  title 
given  to  a  certain  edition  of  the  Latin  classics, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
mr.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian-    so,  <e  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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prepared  and  annotated  by  thirty-nine  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  the  time,  at  the 
command  of  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France,  fur 
the  benefit  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin  of  France 
[in  usum  Delphini],  under  the  superintendence 
of  his  governor,  Moutausier,  and  his  tutors, 
Bossuet  and  Huet. 

B.  As  substantive ' 

Chem. :  A  neutr.il  fat  found  in  the  oil  of 
Delphinus  globiceps,  D.  Phocaina,  and  D.  mar- 
ginatus.  It  is  an  oil  which  boils  at  258°.  It 
is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  One  hundred  parts 
of  delphin,  saponified  with  potash,  yield  thirty 
six  parts  of  valeric  acid,  fifty-nine  parts  of 
deic  acid,  and  fifteen  parts  of  glycerin. 

del  phin  I-a,  del  phin  a,  del  -pui-a, 
del  -phln-ine,  s.  [DELPHINE.] 

Chem  :  An  alkaloid  C^H^NC^,  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Delphinium  staphisagria  or 
Btavesacre.  It  is  a  yellowish-white  powder 
•which  turns  brown  at  102°  and  melts  at  119°. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Delphinine 
when  taken  produces  nausea,  and  causes  irri- 
tation when  rubbed  on  the  skin.  It  is  used 
as  a  remedy  in  cbr  uic  swellings  of  the  glauds. 

del-phin'-ic,  o.    [Bug.  delphin(e) ;  -fo.J 
Chem. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  delphine. 

delphlnlo  add,  s.    [VALERIC  ACID.] 

ftel-pbln'-i-daB,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  delphin(us)  =  a 
dolphin,  and  fern.  adj.  pi.  stiff,  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :  One  of  the  families  into  which  the 
order  Cetacea  is  divided.    It  comprises  such 
forms  as  the  True  Dolphins,  the  Fresh-Water 
Dolphins  of  the  Ganges  and  Amazon,  the  Por- 
poises, the  Beluga,  the  Orca,  and,  according 
to  some  authors,  the  Narwhal.    The  members 
of  this  group  possess  considerable  diversity  in 
outward  form,  in  skeletal  characters,  and  den- 
tition ;  but  in  all  the  head  is  of  moderate  size, 
•nd,  with  the  exception  of  the  Narwhal,  they 
agree  in  having  numerous  conical  teeth  in 
both  jaws,  whilst  nearly  all  have  dorsal  fins. 

2.  Paleeont.  :    The    Delphinidse   are   found 
fossil  in  deposits  of  Miocene  and  later  date, 
some  of  the  genera  being  now  extinct. 

deT  phin-ite,  ».  [Named  from  being  found 
in  Dauphiny ;  Eng.  sutf.  -ite  (Jfin.)  (q.v.).] 
[DAUPHIN.] 

Afin. :  A  variety  of  Epidote  occurring  in 
yellowish-green  crystals,  sometimes  trans- 
parent, and  found  near  Bourg  d'Oisans,  in  the 
Piedmontese  Alps. 

del-pbIn-1-fim,  s.  [Lat.  delphinvs  =  a  dol- 
phin, from  the  resemblance  which  the  nectary 
bears  to  the  imaginary  figures  of  the  dolphin.] 
Bot. :  Larkspurs,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Ranunculacese.  They  are 
widely  spread  over  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
They  are  erect,  branching,  annual  or  peren- 
nial shrubs,  with  blue  or  violet,  rarely  white, 


DELPHINItfM. 
1.  Spur.       2.  Follicle. 

racemose  flowers ;  calyx  deciduous,  petal-like, 
and  irregular.  Delphinium  stajr\isagria,  or 
Btavesacre,  has  seeds  which  arc  irritant  and 
narcotic,  and  yield  the  alkaloid  delphinia 
(q.v.).  D.Consolida  is  a  simple  astringent.  It  is 
found  in  a  semi-wild  state  in  parts  of  England. 

del'-phin-oid,  a.  [Or.  6>A<*>«  (delphis),  genit. 
feA^ifOt  (delphinoi)=&  dolphin,  and  ct£oc(eui0s) 
= appearance.]  Resembling  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  dolphin  or  the  delphinidae. 

del -phln-one,  s.    [Eng.  delphin;  suff.  -one 
(C**w.)(q.v.).] 
Chen. :  A  synonym  of  Valerone  (q.v.). 


del-phln-op'-ter-a,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  delphinus 

—  a  dolphin,  and  Gr.  mtpov  (pteron)  —  a  fin.] 
Zool.  :   A  sub-division   of  the  Delphinidae 

established  by  Comte  de  Lacepede  to  include 
such  members  of  that  family  as,  !ike  Belugas, 
do  not  possess  a  dorsal  tin.  As  a  generic 
name  (Delphinopterus)  it  is  still  used  by  some 
authors,  who  class  under  it  the  Right  Whale- 
porpoise,  or  Delphinopterus  Peronii,  the  D.  Com- 
mersonii,  and  D.  borealis.  The  two  former 
inhabit  seas  of  high  south  latitudes,  whilst  the 
latter  is  found  in  the  North  Pacific.  These 
species  are  about  five  or  six  feet  long. 

del-phin-o-rhyn'-chus,  s.    [Lat.  delphinus 

—  a  dolphin,  and  Gr.  piiyx0?  (rhunchos)  =  a 
snout.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  family  Del- 
phinidae, in  which  the  beak  is  very  long  and 
narrow,  being  often  four  times  the  length  of 
the  skull.  Like  the  True  Dolphins,  they  have 
a  dorsal  fin,  but  no  furrow  between  the  beak 
and  forehead.  Some  six  species  have  been 
placed  under  this  genus,  of  which  Delphino- 
rhynchus  coronatus,  which  frequents  the  Spitz- 
bergen  Seas,  is  the  largest,  measuring  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  feet. 

del  phin  -U-la,  «.  [A  dirain.  from  Lat.  del- 
phinus.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Mollusca  having  a  tur- 
binated,  subdiscoidal,  and  umbilicated  uni- 
valve shell 

del-phi  -nus,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  6cX<K?  (del- 
ptiis),  genit.  6VA<£l»'os  (delphinus)  —  a  dolphin.] 

1.  Zool. :   A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  and  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Delphinidae  (q.v.). 
It  includes  numerous  species,  but  the  best 
known  are  the  Common  Dolphin  {Delphinus 
delphis)  and  the  Bottle-nose  Dolphin  (D.  tursio) 
of  our  coasts.    The  Dolphin  occurs  commonly 
in  all  European  seas,  and  is  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  Paleeont. :  The  genus  Delphinus  appears 
to  date  from  the  Miocene  Tertiary,  being  well 
represented  in  deposits  of  Pliocene  age.    In 
Miocene  strata  also  occur  the  Delphinoid  re- 
mains, which  have  been  referred  to  the  genus 
Stereodelphis.    (Sichulson.) 

3.  Astron. :  The  Dolphin,  a  constellation  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

Del-sar'-ti-an,  a.  Relating  to  Francois 
Delsarte,  a  French  singer  and  teacher  of  physi- 
cal exercises;  pertaining  to  the  Delsartian 

system. 

Delsartian  (or  Delsarte)  system, 
«.  A  system  of  physical  exercises,  somewhat 
like  calisthenics,  introduced  by  Franfois  Del- 
sarte,  and  intended  to  promote  the  grace  and 
vigor  of  the  body. 

Del    sar  tism,  ,.    The  Delsartian  system. 

del-ta,  s.  ['Ine  name  of  the  fourth  Greek 
letter,  corresponding  with  the  English  d.  As 
a  capital  it  is  written  A.]  Originally  applied 
to  the  A-shaped  island  formed  by  deposits 
between  the  two  mouths  of  the  Nile  ;  after- 
wards applied  to  other  similarly  shaped  tracts 
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formed  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  by  two 
or  more  diverging  branches.  The  deltas  of 
many  rivers,  as  the  Ganges,  Niger,  Mississippi, 
&c.,  are  geologically  most  instructive,  exhibit- 
ing, as  they  do,  perfect  analogues  of  many  of 
the  older  formations  in  magnitude,  variety  of 
composition,  alternation  of  beds,  and  entomb- 
ment of  plants  and  animals. 

"  Before  the  Restoration  scarcely  one  ship  from  the 

Thames  had  ever  visited  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges."— 

Macaulay:  Hitt.  Sng.,  ch.  xviii 


*  del-ta-f  i-ca'-tion,  *.  [Gr.  NATO  (delta); 
Lat  Jacui  —  to  make.]  The  act  o.s  process  ol 
forming  a  delta  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

t  del-ta'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  delta. ;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  form  of,  a  delta. 

t  del -tic,  a.  [Eng.  delt(a);  -ic  ]  The  same 
as  DELTAIC  (q.v.). 

del-to-be  -dron,  ' .     [Gr.  feAro  (deltt,),  the 
form  AcAru  (delta)  takes  when  the  first  element 
in  a  compound,  and  c5pa  (htdru)  =  a  seat 
a  base.] 

Geom.  :  A  solid,  the  surface  of  which  is 
formed  by  twenty-four  deltoids.  (Rossiter.) 

del  -toid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  «t ATO*I«^  (deltoeides)  = 
delta-shaped,  triangular,  from  Gr.  iVAra 
(delta),  and  «I5ot  (eidos)=form,  appearance.] 
[DELTA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  the  Greek  letter  A 
in  section  or  outline  ;  triangular.    Applied — 

1.  In  Anat. :  To  a  triangular  muscle  of  the 
shoulder,  moving  the  arm. 

2.  In  Bot. :  To  a  leaf  of  a  triangular  or  nearly 
triangular  shape.    Properly  applied  solely  to 
describe  the  transverse  sections  of  solids. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Geom. :  A  four-sided  figure  formed  of  two 
unequal  isosceles  triangles  on  opposite  side! 
of  a  common  base.  (.Rossiter.) 

2,  Anat.  :  The  deltoid  muscle. 

deltoid-hastate,  a. 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  hastate  leaf  when 
short,  and  resembling  the  Greek  letter  delta, 
as  in  ivy,  ic. 

deltoid-ovate,  a. 

Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  having  an 
outline  between  the  shape  of  a  A  and  an  egg. 

« de-lu -brum,  s.    [Lat] 

1.  Roman  Antiquity: 

(1)  A  shrine,  a  temple,  or  other  hallowed  or 
sacred  place. 

(2)  That  part  of  the  temple  in  which  the 
altar  or  statue  of  the  deity  was  erected. 

2.  Eccles.  Arch. :  A  font  or  baptismal  basin. 

"dS-lud-a-bll'-i-ty,  *.  [Eng.  deludabl(e); 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  easily  deceived  or 
imposed  upon. 

de-lud -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  delud(e);  -able.] 
Cabbie  of  being  deluded ;  easily  imposed 
upon  or  deceived. 

"  Not  well  understanding  omniscience,  he  is  not  so 
ready  to  deceive  himself,  as  to  falsify  uuto  him  whose 
cogitation  is  in  no  ways  deludable."— Browne :  Vulgar 
Krroun. 

de-lude',  v.t.  [Lat.  deludo  =  to  mock,  to  de- 
ceive :  tie  (iutens.),  ludo  =  to  play.] 

1.  To  deceive,  to  impose  upon;  to  beguile, 
to  cheat. 

"  He,  after  the  fashion  of  all  the  false  prophets  who 
have  ui-luded  themselves  and  others,  ,  . .  —  J/ucuuiay: 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  To  frustrate,  to  disappoint. 

"  It  deludei  thy  search."          Dry/Urn. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  delude  and 
to  deceive,  see  DECEIVE. 

de-lud'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DELUDE.] 

de-lud  -er,  «.    [Eng.  delud(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  deludes,  deceives,  or  imposes 
upon  another;  a  deceiver,  a  cheat,  au  impostor. 

"  And  every  blow  that  sinks  the  heart 
Bids  the  deluder  rise." 

tioldtmith :  An  Oratorio.  1L 

2.  One  who  beguiles. 

"And  thus  the  sweet  dtludert  tune  the  song." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyuty,  xu.  J2L 

de-lud'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [DELUDE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  beguiling,  deceiv- 
ing, or  imposing  upon  ;  a  beguilement. 

'•  *n»nl««  and  Sapphire's  dainty  delwKngt  with  a 
smooth  lie.~—Bp.  Prideaux:  Eudiologia,  p.  U8. 

del '-nee,  *.  [Fr.  deluge ;  from  Lat.  diluvium, 
from* diluo  =  to  wash  away  :  di  =  da  =  apart ; 
luo  —  to  wash.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally : 

1.  A  general  overflowing  of  water  or  inun- 
dation ;  specifically,  the  general  inundation  or 
flood  in  the  time  of  Noah. 


boil,  boy ;  potlt,  Jowl;  eat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tlan  =  tJi&n.   -tion,  -doa  =  abftn;  -(ion.  -fion  =  sh&n.  -cious,  -Uous,  -clous  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Del.  dfL 
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deluge — demagog! 


"  The  apostle  doth  plainly  intimate,  that  the  old 
world  was  subject  to  perish  by  a  deluge,  as  this  IB 
subject  to  perish  by  conflagration."— Burned  Theory. 

2.  An  overflowing  of  the  natural  bounds  of 
a  river  ;  a  flood. 

"  No  lunger  then  within  bis  banks  he  dwells, 
First  to  a  torrent  then  a  deluge  swells." 

litnham:  Cooper 'i  II HI,  355,  SM. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  Applied  to  a  torrent  or  flood  of  anything 
resembling  water,  as  fire,  lava,  melted  stone,  &c. 


2.  A  violent  or  overwhelming  calamity. 

B.  Scripture  :  The  great  flood  or  cataclysm 
sent  in  punishment  of  flagrant  sins  committed 
by  the  antediluvians,  all  of  whom  were  drowned 
with  the  exception  of  Noah,  his  wife,  his  three 
sons,  Japheth,  Shem,  and  Ham,  with  their 
three  wives,  in  all  eight  persons,  who  were 
saved  in  an  ark  which  the  Patriarch  was  com- 
manded to  build.  For  details  see  Genesis  vi. 
to  viii.  Three  schools  of  thought  or  opinion 
exist  with  respect  to  the  deluge.  1st.  The 
common  one  that  it  was  universal  not  merely 
as  regards  the  human  race,  but  with  respect  to 
the  world,  every  part  of  which,  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas  not  excepted,  was  sub- 
merged. 2nd.  That  whilst  drowning  all  man- 
kind except  the  eight  persons  in  the  ark,  it 
was  partial,  being  limited  to  Central  Asia. 
The  ordinary  mind  will  consider  this  view 
absurd,  and  say  that  the  water  standing  high 
in  Central  Asia  would  run  over  the  world,  be- 
coming shallower  as  it  went ;  but  the  geologist 
knows  that  in  such  a  vast  flood  what  appears 
to  the  eye  the  rising  of  the  waters  is  really  the 
sinking  of  the  land.  If  the  land  subsided  in 
Central  Asia,  cracks  extending  to  the  Caspian, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  &c.,  a  deluge  would  be  pro- 
duced, whilst  a  like  upheaval  of  the  land  would 
bring  it  to. a  termination.  This  view  was  sup- 
ported by  Lenonnant,  and  by  the  Abbe  Motais, 
as  consistent  with  Roman  doctrine.  3rd.  Bishop 
Colenso  considers  the  deluge  unhistorical. 

According  to  Hales,  who  followed  the  Sep- 
tnagint  chronology,  the  deluge  took  place 
B.C.  3155.  According  to  Ussher,  who  adopted 
the  Hebrew  reckoning,  it  was  B.C.  2348. 

Traditions  of  such  an  event  are  found  among 
many  races.  For  these,  and  for  the  subject  of 
the  deluge  generally,  see  Hugh  Miller's  Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks,  only  be  it  observed  that  the 
Indian  narrative  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth 
was  an  impudent  forgery  of  Captain  Wilford's 
Hindoo  Pundit,  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Miller 
when  he  quoted  it  was  not  aware.  [DELUDE 

TABLET.] 

The  old  view  that  the  fossils  collected  by 
the  geologists  were  deposited  during  the 
Noachian  deluge  is  now  held  only  by  the  un- 
enlightened, and  even  the  Reliquice  Diluvianae 
of  Dr.  Buckland  are  attributed  to  an  earlier 
submergence,  the  date  of  which  is  determined 
to  have  been  during  the  Newer  Pliocene  period. 

deluge  tablet,  deluge  tablets,  s.  & 

».pl. 

Archceol.  :  The  name  given  to  a  tablet  or 
tablets  (the  eleventh  of  the  Izdubar  Legends) 
Inscribed  with  cuneiform  writing,  which  being 
translated  is  found  to  contain  the  Chaldean 
account  of  the  deluge.  Perhaps  it  may  have 
been  originally  Accadian.  A  paper  on  the 
subject  was  read  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the 
British  Museum,  before  the  Society  of  Bib- 
lical Archeology,  on  Dec.  8,  1872  [BIBLICAL 
ARCH-COI-OOY],  and  a  revised  translation  pub- 
lished in  1874.  What  Mr.  George  Smith  called 
the  Flood-hero  was  Adra-hasis.  In  Babylonian 
proper  names  compounded  like  this  of  two 
elements,  either  might  at  pleasure  be  placed 
first.  Reversing  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  elements,  the  name  becomes  Hasix-adra, 
which  bring  imperfectly  heard  by  the  Greeks 
was  by  them  written  Xithurus  or  Xisithrus. 
This  pious  man  was  ordered  by  the  god 
Izdubar  to  make  a  ship  of  a  certain  number 
of  cubits  length,  breadth,  and  height. 

"  Cause,"  It  was  said.  "  to  ascend  the  seed  of  life  all 
of  It  to  the  midst  of  the  shin."  "  Into  the  deep  launch 
It."  Adra-liasis  replied,  "When  by  me  it  shall  be 
done,  I  shall  lie  derided  by  young  men  and  old  men." 

The  deity  insisted  : 

"Into  It  enter,  and  the  door  of  the  ship  tarn.  Intu 
the  midst  of  it  thy  grain,  thy  furniture,  and  thy 
goods,  thy  wealth  (?).  thy  woman  servant*,  thy  female 
slaves  and  the  voting  mm,  the  beasts  of  the  flel  ,  the 
animals  of  the  field  :  all  I  will  gather,  and  I  will  seud 
to  thee  :  they  shall  be  inclosed  ill  thy  door." 

Omitting  much,  let  the  following  suffice  as 
further  specimens  of  the  tablets  : 


-Wine  in  receptacles  and  wine  I  collected  like  the 
waters  of  a  river  ;  also  food  like  the  dust  of  the  earth  ; 
also  I  collected  in  boxes  with  my  hand  and  placed.  . .  . 
8eed  of  life  the  whole  I  caused  to  go  up  into  the  ship. 
...  A  flood  Shainas  made,  and  he  spake,  saying.  '  In 
the  night  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  from  heaven  heavily  ; 
enter  the  midst  of  the  ship,  and  shut  thy  door.'  That 
flood  happened,  of  which  he  spake,  saying,  '  In  the 
night  I  will  cause  it  to  r»in  from  heaven  heavily.' ".  . . 
"  The  bright  earth  to  a  waste  was  turned,  the  surface 
of  the  earth  like  ...  It  swept  it  destroyed  all  life 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  strung  deluge  over  the 
people  reached  to  heaven.".  .  ."In  heaven  the  gods 
feared  the  tempest,  and  sought  refuge,  they  ascended 
to  the  heaven  of  Ann.  .  .  .  Six  days  and  nights  passed, 
the  wind,  deluge,  and  storm  overwhelmed.  On  the 
seventh  day  in  its  course  the  rain  from  heaven,  and 
all  the  deluge  which  hud  destroyed  like  an  earth- 
quake  quieted,  the  sea  he  caused  to  dry,  and  the  wind 
and  deluge  ended."  ..."  I  perceived  the  sea  making 
a  tossing,  and  the  whole  of  mankind  turned  to  corrup- 
tion. .  .  .  Like  reeds  the  corpses  floated.  ...  To  the 
country  of-  Nizir  went  the  ship;  the  mountain  of 
Nizir  stopped  the  ship,  and  to  pass  over  it  was  not 
able."  "I  sent  forth  a  dove,  and  it  left.  The  dove 
went  and  turned,  and  a  resting-place  it  could  not 
enter,  and  it  returned.  I  sent  forth  a  swallow,  and  it 
left  The  swallow  went  and  turned,  and  a  resting- 
place  it  could  not  enter,  and  it  returned.  I  sent  forth 
a  raven,  and  it  left.  The  raven  went,  and  the  corpses 
which  were  in  the  water  it  saw,  and  it  did  eat,  it 
swam  and  wandered  away,  and  did  not  return.  I  sent 
the  animals  forth  to  the  four  winds.  I  poured  out  a 
libation.  I  built  an  altar  ou  the  peak  of  the  moun- 
tain."—£it.  Archaol.  Sac.  Tram.,  ill.  (1874),  530-5M. 

del-uge  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [DELUGE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  overwhelm  or  drown  with  water ; 
to  flood,  to  inundate. 

"The  whole  country  was  deluged,  and  the  Duke's 
camp  became  a  marsh."  —  ifacaulay  :  Hilt.  t,ng., 
ch.  xiv. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  overwhelm,  to  sweep  over,  to  cover. 

2.  To  overwhelm,  or  cause  to  sink  under 
the  weight  of  any  calamity. 

"  At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
Shall  deluge  all/ 

Pope  :  Moral  Euayi,  iii.  135,  138. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  deluged  ;  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  deluge. 

"  I'd  weep  the  world  to  such  a  strain, 
That.it  should  deluge  ouce  again." 
ilo.ro,.  of  Mont  rule  :  On  the  Iteatrt  of  Charltt  I. 

*  de-luge'  (2),  v.i.  [Fr.  deloger  =  to  dislodge  ] 
To  dislodge,  to  remove. 

"  In  the  law  Land  I  come  to  seik  refuge. 
And  purposit  thair  to  mak  my  residence, 
But  singular  Proffeit  gart  me  sone  deluge." 

Lyndtay :  H'arkis  (1592),  p.  255. 

del  -uged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DELUGE  (1),  v.] 

del'  ug  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DELUGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj::  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  over- 
whelming with  a  deluge ;  inundation. 

de  lun   diirig,  s.    [Javanese.] 

Zool. :  The  Weasel-cat,  Prionodon  gracilis,  a 
small  quadruped  inhabiting  the  vast  forests 
of  the  eastern  extremities  of  Java  and  Malacca. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish-white  colour,  with 
elegantly-marked  stripes  and  bands  of  a  deep 
brown.  It  is  allied  to  the  civets,  but  is 
destitute  of  a  scent-pouch. 

de-lu'-slon,  s.  [Lat.  delusio,  from  deliisvs, 
pa.  par.  of  deludo  =  to  delude,  to  deceive,  to 
mock. ) 

1.  The  act  of  deluding,  cheating,  or  imposing 
upon  another ;  a  cheat,  an  imposition,  a  de- 
ceit. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deluded,  deceived,  or 
imposed  upon. 

"  That  they  are  people  peculiarly  liable  to  ...  delu- 
rioru  of  the  imagination  is  less  generally  acknowledged, 
but  is  not  less  true."— Mo.eoM.lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  A  false  impression  or  belief ;  an  illusion  ; 
an  error  ;  a  mistaken  idea ;  a  fallacy. 

"  Another  fatal  delation  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  which  was  never  dispelled  till  it  had  ruined 
him  "—Unruiiltiy  :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

1J  (1)  For  the  difference  between  delusion 
allacy,  see  FALLACY. 

(2)  "  Illusion  has  most  to  do  with  visions  of 
the  imagination  ;  delusion  with  some  decided 
mental  deception.  An  illusion  is  an  idea 
which  is  presented  before  our  bodily  or 
mental  vision,  and  which  does  not  rxist  in 
reality.  A.  delusion  is  a  false  view  entertained 
of  something  which  really  exists,  but  which 
does  not  possess  the  quality  or  attribute  er- 
roneously ascribed  to  it."  (Trench :  Eng. 
Synonyms.) 

de-  lu'-sfve,  a.  [Lat.  delus(us),  pa.  par.  of 
drludo,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Deluding, 
deceiving,  deceptive,  beguiling ;  apt  to  de- 
ceive, impose  upon,  or  mislead. 


"  Time  flies ;  it  his  melancholy  task 
Tu  hring,  and  hear  away,  dvlutie*  hopes." 

Wordtwortli :  £xcurtiun.  bk.  Tt 

de-lu'-Blve-ly,  adv.  [Bug.  delusive;  -ly.}  In 
a  delusive,  deceptive,  or  misleading  manner. 

"  He  that  acts  pnestigiuusly  and  del«iiorl]/."—iiaule  : 
ilng-Atiro-Mancer,  p.  24. 

de  lu  sive  ness,  s.  [Eng.  delusive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  delusive  or  deceptive ; 
deceitfulness. 

de-lu'-SOT-y,  a.  [Lat.  delusus,  pa.  par.  of 
delude,  and  Eng.  adj.  sun",  -ory.]  Apt  to  de- 
ceive or  mislead  ;  delusive,  deceptive. 

"  This  confidence  is  founded  on  no  better  foundation 
than  a  delutury  prejudice."— Glamvtll. 

*  de-lu'-vy,  s.    [Lat.  diluvium.]    A  deluge,  a 

flood. 

del  vaux  enc  (vaux  as  voz),  s.     [Named 
after  M.  Delvaux.  ] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Dufrenite.     It  occurs  at 
Besnau,  near  Vise,  in  Belgium. 

2.  -The  same  r.s  BOROCHITE  (q.v.). 

del-vaux  -ite  (vaux  as  voz),  s.  [Named 
after  M.  Delvaux,  who  analysed  it ;  ami  Eng. 
suff.  -ite  (A/i».)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Dufrenite.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish-brown  to  brownish-black  or  reddish 
colour.  Sp.  gr.,  1'85. 

t  delve,  *del1ven,  *del-vyn  (pret  *dalf, 
*dalfe,*dalve,  *dolve,  *ditlve,  idelved),  v.t.SLi. 
[A.S.  delfan ;  Dut.  delven ;  M.  H.  Ger.  telben.) 
*  A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  dig ;  to  open  up  with  a  spade ;  to 
excavate. 

"  Heo  letten  delven  diches."         Layamon,  i.  394. 

2.  To  open  or  break  or  turn  up  with  a  spade. 

"  Theu  it  [the  erthej  delve  and  diche." 
,  Uower,  L  15«. 

3.  To  bury  ;  to  hide  in  a  hole  dug  in  the 
earth. 

"The  thrldde  ded  bodie  that  is  dolven."—  WycHI*: 
Select  Work*,  ii.  99. 

4.  To  dig  up  ;  to  dig  out  of  the  earth. 

"  To  delvyn  up  his  boonys." 

Lydi/ate :  Minor  Poem*,  p.  Iii. 

5.  To  pierce,  to  transfix. 

"Thei  dolue  myu  hondis  and  my  feet"—  Wyclif»: 
Pi.  xxi.  17. 

IL  Fig. :  To  fathom,  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of,  to  sift,  to  sound. 

"  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root :  his  father 
Was  called  Sicilius."       Shakeip. :  CymUeline,  1.  L 

t  B.  Intrans. :  To  dig,  to  work  with  a  spade. 

"  Whan  Adam  datfe  and  Eue  spane."— Relig.  JHecet, 

*      "  They  found  Ser  Federigo  at  his  toil 

Like  banished  Adam  delving  in  the  soil." 

LongJMow :  !Uuden.'t  Tula. 

delve,  s.    [DELVE,  v.] 

1 1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pit,  a  hole,  a  ditch,  a 
den,  a  cave. 

"  The  very  tigers,  from  their  dflret, 
Look  out,  and  let  them  pass." 

Moore:  Fire  Wonhipport. 

2.  Mining  :  A  certain  quantity  of  coals  dug 
in  the  mine  or  pit. 

t  delved,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DELVE.! 

t  del'-ver,  "  del-var,  *  del-vere,  s.  [Eng. 
delv(e);  -er.]  One  who  digs  with  a  spade;  a 
digger. 

"Nay,  but  hear  yon,  goodman  deloer."— Shaketn. : 
Bamlct,  v.  1. 

t  delv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [DELVE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  digging 

with  a  spade. 

*  dc   ma,  s.    [A.S.]    A  judge,  an  arbiter. 

"  The  helend  is  alles  moucieuiiei  dema."—  0.  I'.ng. 
nomiliet,  p.  »5. 

dc  mAg  n£t  i  za-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dtmnq- 
netiz(e);  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  de- 
magnetizing, or  of  freeing  from  magnetic  or 
mesmeric  influence. 

do  mag  net  ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  mttgnetize  (q.v.).]  To  deprive 
of  magnetic  polarity  ;  to  free  from  mesmeric 
influence. 

dem'-a-go-gi,  s.  pi.  [A  Latinised  pi.  of  the 
Gr.  S"imay<oy6«  (demagdgos)  =  a  demagogue 
(q.v.).J  Demagogues. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa-e.    ey  =  a.    <ju  =  kw. 


demagogic— demayn 
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"  These  noted  demagogi  were  but  hirelings  and 
tributary  rhetoricians.  —  Socket  :  Life  of  ArcMiithop 
Williamt.  ft.  i..  p.  175. 

dem-a-gog^Ic,  dem-a-gog-Ic-al,  a. 

[Gr.  sruiayiu-yiicos  (demagogikus),  from  6rj^a- 
y<ay6<;  (demagogos)  =  a  demagogue.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  a  demagogue  ;  fac- 
tious. 

"There  is  a  set  of  demagogical  fellows  who  keep 
calling  out  .  .  .'—Lytton:  My  Hovel,  bk,  xL.  ch.  iL 

•dem-a-gog  ism,  »  dem  a  gogue  ism, 

s.  [Eng.  demagogue  ;  -ism.]  The  practices  or 
tenets  of  a  demagogue. 

"  The  great  drag  upon  it—  namely,  demagogirm  —  has 
rumbled  to  nieces  of  its  own  accord."—  C.  Kingtley  : 


m  -  a  -  gogue,  s.  [Gr.  orinayiaya*  (dema- 
yogos),  from  STJ/U.O?  (demos)  =the  people,  and 
ayioyos  (agogos)  =  leading  ;  ayia  (ago)  =  to 
lead  ;  Fr.  demagogue..  "  Bossuet(d.  1704)  first 
introduced  the  word  into  French."  (Trench: 
English  Past  £  Present,  Lect.  iii.)] 

1.  In  a  good  sense:   One  who  is  a  leader 
of  the  people  by  his  superior  eloquence  or 
oratory. 

"  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  though  each  of  them  a 
leader,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  a  demagogue,  in  a 
popular  state,  yet  seemed  to  differ  in  their  practice."— 
Swift. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense  :     An    unprincipled    or 
factious  public  orator  who  obtains  an  influ- 
ence over  the  mob  by  great  professions,  and 
by  suiting  his  addresses  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  hearers. 

"  In  every  age  the  vilest  specimens  of  human  nature 
are  to  be  found  among  demagogue!.'—  Jfacttulay  :  Hitt. 
£ng.,  ch.  v. 

If  The  occurrence  of  the  word  demagogue 
in  the  Eikon  Busilike  made  Milton  doubt 
whether  the  production  emanated  from  Charles 
at  all. 

"  Setting  aside  the  affriglitment  of  this  goblin  word 
[demagogue],  for  the  King,  by  his  leave,  cannot  coin 
English  a*  be  could  money  to  be  current,  and  it  is 
believed  this  wording  was  alwve  his  known  style  and 
orthography,  and  accuses  the  whole  composure  to  be 
conscious  of  some  other  author."—  Milton:  Eikono- 
clfutes,  §  4.  (Trench  :  On  Some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet., 
p.  26.) 

*  dem'-a-g5g-3f,  s.    [Eng.  demagogue);  -y] 
The  same  as  DEMAGOOISM  (q.v.). 

"  A  itore  of  figure:  of  speech,  which  he  airs  in  stand- 
ing out  against  demagogy."—  Daily  Netn,  NOT.  15, 
1881,  p.  &. 

*  de-mai'-en,  v.    [DISMAY.] 

*  de-main  ,  «.    [DEMESNE.] 

*  de  main  ,    *  de-mean,  v.t.     [Lat.  dt  = 
away,  from,  and  mantis  (Fr.  matn)=the  hand.] 
To  punish  by  cutting  off  the  hand. 

".  .  .  and  then  demeaning  and  executing  them, 
what  in  fields,  and  what  on  scaffolds,  as  the  most 
desperate  traitors."  —  Cronkshank  :  B'ut.  Church  of 
Scotland  (Argyltt  Declaration),  ii.  316. 

*  de-maine  ,  v.t.    [DEMEAN.] 

*  dc  maine.   *  de-meigne,   *  de-meine, 
*  de-meyn,   *  de-meyne,  s.     [O.  Fr.  de- 

meine,  demniite.  domaine  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
dominio,  from  Lat.  dominium  =  power,  juris- 
diction.] Power,  authority,  control. 

"  Every  creature 
Sometime  a  yere  hath  love  in  his  detnuine." 

Gowrr,  ill  349. 

dS-mand',  v.t.  &,  i.  [Fr.  demnnder;  Sp.  & 
Port,  demandar  ;  Ital.  dimandare,  from  Low 
Lat.  demando  =  to  demand  ;  Lat.  demando  = 
to  commit,  give  in  trust:  d«  =  away,  down, 
and  mando  =  to  commit.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  ask  or  claim  with  authority,  or  as  a 
right. 

"  Bat  Fate,  Archllochns,  demnnd*  thy  breath  " 
Pope:  Homer1*  Iliad,  xiv  MO. 

(2)  To  ask  or  claim  (without  any  idea  of 
authority). 

(3)  To  question,  to  interrogate   authorita- 
tively. 

"  Demand  me  nothing."      Shaketp.  :  Othello,  v.  2. 

(4)  To  inquire  ;  to  seek  to  ascertain  by  ques- 
tioning. 

"Wny  demand  you  this  ?  "—  Shakfip.  :  Lott't  La- 
tour'i  Loft,  v.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  call  for,  require,  or  necessitate. 

".  .  .  prophecy  demands 
A  longer  respite,  unaccomplished  yet" 

Cowper  :  Taik,  iL  M,  «7. 

IL  Law  :  To  sue  for  ;  to  seek  to  obtain  by 
legal  process. 


B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  claim,  to  ask  as  a  right 

"  He  doth  demand  to  have  re-paid  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns."— Shaketp. :  Lott't  Labour1*  Lott,  it  L 

2.  To  ask,  to  inquire. 

"And  the  *>ldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him.  lay- 
ing. And  what  shall  we  d,,1"-Lulct  iii.  14. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
mand  and  to  require  :  "We  demand  that  which 
is  owing  and  ought  to  be  given  ;  we  require 
thai  whic.h  we  wish  and  expect  to  have  done. 
A  demand  is  more  positive  than  a  requisition; 
the  former  admits  of  no  question  ;  the  latter 
is  liable  to  be  both  questioned  and  refused  : 
the  creditor  makes  a  demand  on  the  debtor  ; 
Hie  master  requires  a  certain  portion  of  duty 
from  his  servant :  it  is  unjust  to  demand  of  a 
person  what  he  has  no  right  to  give ;  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  of  him  what  it  is  not 
in  his  power  to  do.  A  thing  is  commonly 
demanded  in  express  words  ;  it  is  required  by 
implication :  a  person  demands  admittance 
when  it  is  not  voluntarily  granted  ;  he  requires 
respectful  deportment  from  those  who  are 
subordinate  to  him.  In  the  figurative  appli- 
cation the  same  sense  is  preserved  :  things  of 
urgency  and  moment  demand  immediate  at- 
tention ;  difficult  matters  require  a  steady 
attention."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dc  mand .  *  de  mande,  *  de  maunde,   . 
[Fr.  demande;    Sp.  &  Port,  demanda;    Ital. 
dimanda.}     [DEMAND,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  demanding  or  claiming  with 
authority,  or   as  a   right ;   an  authoritative 
claim  or  request. 

2.  The  asking  of  a  price  for  goods  on  sale, 
or  for  work  done. 

3.  That  which  is  demanded  ;  a  claim. 

4.  An  earnest  or  peremptory  question  or 
inquiry. 

5.  A  question,  a  problem,  a  query.  , 

6.  The  calling   for  or  desire  to  purchase 
anything. 

IL  Technically: 
L  Law: 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

"  The  asking  of  what  is  doe.  It  hath  also  a  proper 
signification  distinguished  from  plaint ;  for  all  civil 
actions  are  pursued  either  by  demands  or  plaints,  and 
the  pursuer  is  called  demandant  .,r  plaintiff.  There 
are  two  manners  of  demands,  the  one  of  deed,  the 
other  in  law :  in  deed,  as  in  every  proxipe,  there  is. 
express  demand;  in  law,  as  every  entry  in  laud  dis- 
tress for  rent,  taking  or  seizing  of  goods,  and  such  like 
acts,  which  may  be  done  without  any  words,  are  de- 
mands in  law."—  Blount. 

(2)  That  which  is  demanded,   claimed,  or 


(2)  Tha 
sued  for. 


IT  (1)  Demand  and  supply  (Polit.  Econ.) :  A 
phrase  used  to  denote  the  relations  between 
the  demand  for  any  article  by  consumers,  and 
the  supply  of  it  by  the  producers — that  is, 
between  consumption  and  production.  These 
relations  determine  the  price  or  exchangeable 
value  of  the  various  commodities.  If  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply  then  the  price  rises ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand  the  price  falls. 

(2)  In  demand :  Much  sought  after ;  in  re- 
quest. 

(3)  On  demand :  On  being  presented. 

demand-note,  «.  A  note  payable  on 
demand;  spec.  (V.  S.  Hist.),  one  of  the  notes 
authorized  by  Congress  jn  1861  for  an  issue  of 
$50,000,000  of  paper  money. 

de-mand'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  demand;  -able.] 
That  may  be  demanded,  claimed,  or  asked  for. 

"  All  sums  demandoMe,  for  licence  of  alienation  to 
be  made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  have  been  stayed  in 
the  way  to  the  hanaper."— Bacon. 

"  de -mand' -ant,  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  pttr.  of  de- 
mander  =  to  demand. 

Law :  One  who  makes  a  demand  at  law ;  a 
plaintiff  in  a  real  action  ;  a  plaintiff  generally. 

de-man '-date,  v.t.  [Lat.  demandatus,  pa. 
par.  of  demando  =  to  give  in  charge  to,  to 
commend  to.]  To  delegate  or  commission. 
(Sp.  Hall:  Works,  x.  186.) 

de  mand  -er,  s.    [Fr.  demandeur.} 

1.  One  who  demands  or  claims  anything. 

2.  One  who  asks  a  question  ;  a  questioner ; 
an  interrogator. 


3.  One  who  asks  or  seeks  for  anything  with 
a  view  to  purchase. 

"  They  grow  very  fast  and  fat,  which  also  betteretb. 
their  taste,  and  delirereth  them  to  the  dtmandtr/ 
ready  use  at  all  season*." — Carew. 

de-mand'-Ing,  pr.  par., a.,&s.    [DEMAND,  v.] 
A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  claiming  or  asking 
authoritatively  or  as  a  right ;  a  questioning. 

*  de  man  dress,  s.    [Eng.  demn>id(e)r ;  -et$.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang. ;    A    female    demander    or 
claimer. 

2.  Law  :  A  female  demandant. 

*  de-mane,    *  de-maine,    v.t.     [DEMEAN.] 
To  treat  (generally  in  a  bad  sense) ;  to  mal- 
• treat. 

"Sail  I  the  se  demanit  on  sic  wyse  •" 

Doug.  :  Virgil.  194, 1. 

de-mar'-cate,  v.t.  [Formed  from  demarca- 
tion (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  mark  or  fix  the  limits  of ;  to 
bound. 

".  .  .  each  of  whom  holds  his  own  separately  demar- 
cated \nuili.~-Atheiurum,  Augupt  28,  1882,  p.  MS. 

2.  Fig. :  To  mark  the  limits  of ;  to  discri- 
, initiate,  to  distinguish. 

"The  fact  is  that  gratitude  is  a  passion  with  all 
the  lower  animals,  and  this  demarcate!  them  very 
sharply  from  man."— Athenaum,  October  28, 1882, 

de  mar  ca  tion,    *  de  mar  ka  tion,   s. 
[Fr.  demarcation.} 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  marking  or  fixing  the  bounds 
or  limits  of. 

2.  A  boundary,  a  limit. 

II.  Fig.  :  A  bound,  a  limit,  a  line  of  separa- 
tion or  distinction. 

"  We  can  see  why  it  is  that  no  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  drawn  between  species."— Durmn :  Origin  of 
Species  (1859),  ch.  xiv.,  p.  4C9. 

dem  arch  (1),  s.  [Gr.  Jrj^apxo?  (demarches), 
from  67)^09  (demos)  =  a  district,  and  ap\<o 
(archo)  =  to  govern.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  governor  or  chief  officer 
of  a  Greek  deme  or  district ;  a  mayor. 

*  de-march  (2),  s.    [Fr.  demarche  =  step,  gait.] 
A  march,  a  walk,  an  advance. 

"  Reason  checks  fancy  in  its  most  extravagant 
sallies,  and  imagination  enlivens  reason  in  its  most 
solemn  demarche*." — Collect  */  Lett,  in  Land.  Journ. 
(1J21).  No  x. 

t  de-ma-ter-l-a-ll-za'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de 
=  away,  and  Eng.  materialization  (q.v.).]  The 
destruction,  evaporation,  or  dissipation  of 
matter. 

"To  prevent  that  gradual  process  of  drmaterializ*. 
tion."—Lytton  •  My  A'oiel.  bk.  iii.,  cb.  xviL 

t  de-ma-teV-i-a-lize,  v.t.  [Pref.  d«--away, 
from,  and  Eng.  materialize  (q.v.).]  To  de- 
prive of  material  qualities  or  characteristics. 

"  [^materializing  matter  by  stripping  it  of  every 
thing . .  .  which  has  distinguished  matter."— Mil  man. 

de-mat-  l-e'-X,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  oc^ano?  (drtnation) 
=  a  little  bundle,  dimin.  of  St'jia  (denia)  =  a 
bundle,  Sew  (deo)  =  to  bind.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Hyphomycetons  Fungi, 
growing  on  the  dead  parts  of  plants,  and 
characterised  by  the  mostly  septate  spores 
being  attached  to  rigid  thick- walled  filaments, 
which  are  continuous  or  septate.  There  are 
twenty -three  British  genera.  (Griffith  £  Hen- 
frey.) 

de-mat -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  Setuiriov  (demation)  a 
a  little  bundle.  ] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Dematiei  (q.v.),  growing 
upon  dry  leaves,  bark,  4c.,  distinguished  by 
the  sporiferous  branchlefcs  arising  closely 
together  near  the  base  of  the  erect  filaments. 
Dematium  grisfum,  the  only  British  species, 
is  found  on  rotten  hazel-stumps.  (Griffith  <f 
Henfrey.) 

'  de-maunde',  *.    [DEMANDE.] 

"  And  I  answer  to  that  demaunde  agayn." 

Chaucer :  C^T.,  4,891 

*  de-mayn',    *  de-mayne,  s.     [DEMAtm, 
DEMEAN,  s.] 

1.  Power,  authority,  jurisdiction. 

"  To  have  yn  demayn  othir  woman." 

Aliuiunder,  TIM. 

2.  Demeanour. 

"  Right  fayre  and  modest  of  demayne." 

Bpmter:  F.  «..  IL  ix.  «&. 

3.  Treatment. 


boll,  boy:  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9 bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  09;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     -inc. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tlous,  -sions  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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•dime,  v.t.   [DEEM.] 

deme,  s.    [Or.  6V<>«  (demos).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sub-division  or  district  in 
Greece ;  a  township. 

2.  Biology: 

(1)  A  zooid. 

(2)  Anundifferentiated  aggregate  of  monads. 

d6  mean,  'de-maine,  '  de  meane. 
*  de-mene,  *  de-mejme,  v.t.  [Fr.  (se) 
demener  =  to  bustle  about ;  O.  Fr.  demener  = 
to  conduct,  to  guide  :  de  =  Lat.  de  —  down, 
and  mener  =  to  guide,  from  Low  Lat.  mi  no  — 
to  lead,  to  conduct ;  Lat.  mino  =  to  drive.] 

*  1.  To  manage,  to  treat,  to  conduct. 

"  To  l»t  a  foole  hui  goveraaunce 
Of  tiling-  that  he  oui  not  demesne." 

Clutuetr:  Uoui  of  Fame.  ii.  460. 

8.  (Rrjlex.)  To  behave  or  conduct  oneself. 

"  The  troopt  were  required  to  demean  themselves 
with  civility  towards  all  classes."—  Macaulay :  Uut. 
fng..  ch.  Ir. 

3.  To  debase,  to  lower,  to  degrade.    (This 
sense  is  due  to  erroneous  derivation  from  Lat. 
prep,  de  =  down,  and  Eng.  mean,  adj.  =  base.) 

•  de-mean'  (IX  ».    [DEMEAN,  v.] 

1.  Conduct,  treatment,  or  management 

2.  Behaviour,  carriage,  demeanour. 

"All  kind  and  courteous,  and  of  sweet  demeane." 
L]/lf :  Woman  in  the  Moon,  C  2. 

8-  Treatment. 

"  Of  all  the  rile  demeane  and  usage  bad." 

Spenter:  f.^.,  VI.  vL  18. 

•de-mean'  (2),  s.    [DEMESNE.] 

1.  The  same  as  demesne  (q.v.). 

2.  Property,  resources. 

"Yon  know  how  narrow  our  demeam&n.'—ilutsinger. 

* dS-mean'-ance,  s.  [Eug.  demean;  -ance.] 
Demeanour.  (Skelton.) 

demeaned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEMEAN,  v.] 

de  mean '-Ing,  *  de-mean-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  ».  [DEMEAN,  c.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C. -4s  5-uiist.:  Demeanour,  behaviour,  conduct. 

de  mean   our,     *  dcmeasnure,     *  dc 
meanure,       demenure,  s.      [From  de- 
mean, v.  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Conduct,  treatment,  or  management  of 
•  business. 

"God  commits  the  managing  *o  great  a  trust  .  .  . 
wholly  to  the  demeanour  oi  every  grown  wan."— 
MUton. 

2.  Conduct,  carriage,  behaviour,  manners, 
deportment. 

"Both  the  demeanour  of  Monmouth  and  that  of 
Grey,  during  the  Journey,  filled  all  observers  with 
surprise."—  ilacaalay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

de   me-di  e-ta'-te,  phr.      [Lat.  =  of  or  in 

half.] 

IMW:  A  term  applied  to  a  jury  consisting 
lialf  of  foreigners,  impanelled  to  try  a  case  in 
which  an  alien  is  indicted. 

•  dcmcine,  *  demeyn,  s.    [DEMAINE,  s.] 

•  de  melle',  s.    [Fr.  demett.]    An  engagement, 
an  encounter. 

•de  mel  Ii  tie,  «.  [DEMELLE.]  A  hurt,  a 
stroke,  an  injury. 

•  de  mem'-ber,  v.t.      [Fr.  dtmembrer ;  from 
Ij&t.  de  —  away,  from,  and  membrum  =  a  limb.] 
To  dismember,  to  mutilate. 

"Quhare  ony  mane  happtnis  to  be  slane  or  tie- 
mfmbrU."—Actt  Jamet  IV.,  1491  (ed.  1814),  p.  236. 

•  de  mem  brare,  *.     [Eng.  demember;  -er.] 
One  who  mutilates  or  maims  another. 

"  The  schlrrrf  .  .  .  sail  pass  and  perseu  the  slaarii 
or  demembrarii  aue  or  maa."— Act!  Jamet  IV.,  1481 
(ed.  1814),  p.  22S. 

•  de  mem  bra  tton,  ».     [Eng.  dememb(e)r ; 

•nt ma.  \    The  act  of  dismembering,  mutilating, 
or  maiming  another. 

de  -  mem'-  bre,  a.     [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  demem- 
brer.] 
Her. :  The  same  as  DISMEMBERED  (q.v.). 

•  de'-men-cy,  *.  [Fr.  demence ;  Lat.  dementia.] 

Madness. 

"  The  kyng  his  clemency 
Dtspeuseth  with  hi>  dtmrney." 

Skelton :  foemi,  p.  in. 

"dem'-end,  «.    [A.S.  demend.]    A  judge. 


"  For  that  li  ie  shulen  cnowen  ure  demenda  wrath  the." 
0.  Eng.  HomUiet.  11  171. 

*  de-mine',  v.t.    [DKMEAN,  v.] 

*  dement  ,  vJ.    [Lat.  demens  (genit.  dementis) 
mad  :    de  =  away,  from  ;    mens  —  the  mind, 
reason.)    To  deprive  of  reason  ;  to  make  mad 
or  demented. 

"  Always  if  the  flutter  of  God  In  their  spirits  should 
nk  there 
.  226. 

*  de  men'-tate,  <!.    [Lat.  dementatus.]    Mad, 
demented,  infatuated. 


"  Always  if  the  flutter  of  God  In  their  spirits  sho 
to  far  dement  them  as  to  disagree.  I  would  think  th 
were  yetsome  life  In  the  play.  —  Baiilie  •  Lettcri,  ii. 


*  de-men -tate,   v.t.     [DEMENTATE,  a.]     To 
make  mad  ;  to  deprive  of  reason. 

"  I  speak  not  here  of  men  dement ated  with  wine."— 

WvWuton  :  Keligiun  of  Mature,  §  6. 

vde  men'-tat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DEMEN- 
TATE, v.] 

*  dc  men  ta- tion,  «.    [Lat.  dementatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  mad  or  depriving  of 
reason. 

2.  Madness. 

"  We  would  have  accounted  such  a  thought  not  only 
disloyalty,  butdementutionaud  madness." — Woodrow : 

aut,  i.  75. 

de-ment  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  dement :  -ed.] 
1.  Insane,  mad,  out  of  one's  senses. 

"  Said  Duuibledikes,  whistling  for  very  amazement, 
•The  lassie's  demented.'"— Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
ch.  xxvi. 

*2.  Foolish,  stupid,  nonsensical. 

"  Of  late  they  have  published  some  wild,  enthusias- 
tlck.  deluded,  demented,  nonsensical  pamphlets."— 
Walker:  Peden,  p.  14,  72. 

*  dc  ment  -ed  ness,    *.      [Eng.   demented  ; 
-ness.]    The  state  or  quality  of  being  demented; 
madness,  infatuation. 


de-men  -ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Idiotcy,  infatuation  ;  depri- 
vation of  reason  or  intellect. 

2.  Med.  :  Loss  or  feebleness  of  the  mental 
faculties,  from  failing  memory  and  confusion 
of  thought  ranging  on  to  utter  fatuity,  with  a 
vacant  look,  laugh,  or  smile.    When  the  loss 
of  faculties  is  inducedbyage.it  is  called  senile 
dementia,  of  which  feebleness  is  the  chief 
symptom. 

•  dcmeoren,  '  demeren,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  de- 
merer  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  demorar  ;  Ital.  dimorare  ; 
Lat.  demoror  =  to  delay  ;  mora  =  delay.]  To 
delay. 

the  lengre."—  Ancren  lliwle,  p.  242. 


t  de  meph  it  i  za  tion,  s.  [Eng.  demephi- 
tiz(e)  ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  purifying 
from  mephitis  or  foul  ak. 

t  de  meph  It  ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Fr.  mephitisar  =  to  infect  with  foul 
air  ;  mephitique  =  foul,  unwholesome.]  [ME- 
PHITIS.] To  purify  from  mephitis  or  unwhole- 
some air. 

t  de  meph'-It  ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.      [DE- 

MEPHITIZE.] 

t  de-meph'-It-iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  As.  [Ds- 

MEPHITIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  Assubst.  :  The  same  as  DEMEPHITIZATION 
(q.v.). 
'  dcmer,  '  demere,  ».    [DEEMER.] 

*  de-merge',  v.t.  [Lat.  demerge  :  de  =  down  ; 
mergo  =  to  plunge.]  To  plunge  or  sink  into, 
to  immerse. 

"The  water  In  which  It  wa«  demerged."—  Boyle  : 
Work*,  iv.  61». 

de-mer'-it,  s.  [Fr.  demerite,  from  Lat.  de- 
meritum  =  a  fault,  neut.  sing,  of  demeritus,  pa. 
par.  of  demereo  =  to  earn  merit  ;  demereor  = 
to  deserve  well  of  ;  mereo  =  to  earn  ;  mereor 
=  to  merit.] 

•  1.  (Originally)  :  Merit,  what  one  deserves  ; 
as  demereo  and  mereo  in  Latin  do  not  mate- 
rially differ  in  signification. 

"  My  demeritt 

May  speak  unbonneted  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reached." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  I.  2. 

2.  (Subsequently)  :  The  opposite  of  merit. 
One  can  say  that  a  person  merits  punishment, 


as  well  as  reward  ;  and  after  the  two  word* 
merit  and  demerit  had  been  for  a  time  synony- 
mous, convenience  loci  to  their  being  used  in 
opposite  senses,  merit  being  retained  for  con- 
duct worthy  of  praise,  and  demerit  for  that 
obnoxious  to  censure. 

"  Thou  llv'st  by  me,  to  me  thy  breath  resign ; 
Mine  Is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine." 


*  de-mer'-It,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  demeriter.\ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deserve,  to  merit  either  good  or  bad. 

"If  I  have  demerited  any  praise  or  blame."—  i'dal, 
Preface. 

2.  To  depreciate. 

"  Faith  .  .  .  doth  not  demerit  Justice  and  righteuu*- 
ness."— Bp.  Wootton. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  deserve,  to  merit  either 
good  or  bad. 

*  de-merse',  v.i.    [Lat.  demerms,  pa,  par.  of 
demergo  =  to  plunge  in.]      [DEMERGE.]     To 
plunge  into,  to  immerse. 

"  The  orifice  of  the  tulie  will  be  found  demened  In 
if— Boyle:  Workt,  iv.  616. 

*  de-mersed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEMEBSE.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Immersed. 

2.  Bnt.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants,    which   are   sunk   or    grow 
under  the  water. 

*  de  mer'-sion,  s.     [Lat.  demersio,  from  de- 
mersus,  pa.  par.  of  demergo.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  plunging  into  a  fluid  ;  a  drown- 
ing, an  immersicn. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sinking  into  the  earth  ;  an  over- 
whelming ;  the  state  of  being  overwhelmed. 

"  The  sinking  and  demerrion  of  buildings  into  the 
earth."— Kay. 

II.  Chem.  :  The  putting  any  medicine  into 
a  dissolving  liquor  or  menstruum.  (Bailey.) 

t  de  mes  mer  ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  mesmerise  (q.v.).]  To  release 
or  free  from  mesmeric  influence. 

de  mesne  (x  silent),  *  de-main,*  de-mean, 

s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  demaine,  domaine.  "  The 
spelling  demesne  is  false,  due  probably  to  con- 
fusion with  O.  Fr.  mesnee  or  maisnU,  a  house- 
hold." (Sfceaf.)] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  estate  in  land. 

"  Of  fair  demetnti,  youthful,  and  nobly  trained.' 
Sluikt-sp  :  Komeo  .1  Juliet,  ill.  6. 

2.  Land  adjoining  a  mansion  ;  a  park. 

"  The  lord  of  this  enclosed  demetne, 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns. 
Admits  me  to  a  share." 

Cowper :  Talk,  i.  SSl-SJ. 

*  3.  A  district,  a  territory. 

"The  demeiiift  that  here  adjacent  He." 

Shakeip. :  Romto  t  Juliet,  ii.  L 

II.  Old  law :  "  Domains  (according  to  com- 
mon speech)are  the  lord's  chief  mannor  place, 
•with  the  lands  thereto  belonging,  which  he 
and  his  ancestors  have  from  time  to  time  kept 
in  their  own  manual  occupation  ;  howbeit 

! according  to  law)  all  the  parts  of  a  mannor 
except  what  is  in  the  hands  of  freeholders), 
are  said  to  be  demains.  And  the  reason  why 
copihold  is  accounted  demain,  is  because 
copiholdf.rs  are  adjudged  in  law  to  have  no 
other  estate,  but  at  tlie  will  of  the  lord  ;  so 
that  it  is  still  reputed  to  be  in  a  manner  in 
the  lord's  hands."  (Blount.) 

'B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  demesne ; 
demesuial. 

"Tullus  Hostllius  Is  described  as  having  divided  the 
royal  demesne  land  among  the  poorer  citizens."— 
Leutit :  Cred.  Early  /Cum.  Hat.  (18&5),  ch.  xi.,  i  14. 

*  dS-mesn'-I-al  (s  silent),  a.    [Eng.  demesn(e); 

-ud.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
demesne. 


De  me-ter,  s.     [Or.,  prob.  for  • 
meter)  —  mother  earth.) 

Gr.  Mythol. :  A  Greek  goddess,  the  deity  of 
agriculture,  and  corresponding  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  Roman  Ceres. 

de  mi ,  *.    [DEMI,  pref.]    The  game  as  DEMY 
(q.v.). 

dein'-I,  pref.    [Fr.  demi  (masc.),  derate  (fem.)= 
half,  from  Lat.  dimidius,  from  di=dis= apart, 


fate,  tat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we.  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wflf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  «)ub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     ce,  ce     c.     oy     a.     qu  =  kw* 


and  medivs  =  the  middle.]    A  prefix,  meaning 
half,  used  largely  in  composition  in  English. 

demi  atlas,  s.    One  who  is  half  an  Atlas, 
that  is,  supports  half  the  world. 

"  The  demi-Atlai  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  men." 

Shakeip.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  1.  5. 

demi-bastion,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  single  face  and  flank,  resembling 
the  half  of  a  bastion. 

*  demi-bath,  *  demi-bain,  s.   A  bath  in 
which  only  half  the  body  can  be  immersed. 


demi-baton,  s. 
rest. 


(Music):  A  semi-breve 


demi  brigade,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  half-brigade. 

demi  -  cadence,  «.  (Music)  :  A  half- 
cadence,  or  a  cadence  on  the  dominant 
[CADENCE.] 

*  demi  cannon,  s. 

Old  Ordnance  :  A  cannon  of  three  sizes  — 

(1)  The  lowest:  A  great  gun  that  carries  a 
ball  of  thirty  pounds  weight  and  six  inches 
diameter.     The  diameter  of  the  bore  is  six 
inches  and  two-eighth  parts. 

(2)  The  ordinary:    A  great  gun  six  inches 
four-eights  diameter  in  the  bore,  twelve  feet 
long.    It  carries  a  shot  six  inches  one-sixth 
diameter,  and  thirty-two  pounds  weight. 

(3)  The  greatest  :  A  gun  six  inches  and  six- 
eighth  parts  diameter  in  the  bore,  twelve  feet 
long.      It  carries  a  ball  of  six  inches  five- 
eights  diameter,  and  thirty-six  pounds  weight. 
{Bailey.) 

"  What  1  this  a  sleeve,  'tis  like  a  demi  cannon." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  ». 

demi  caponniere,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  construction  across  the  ditch, 
having  but  one  parapet  and  glacis. 

*  demi-castor,  s.    A  sort  of  hat. 

"  Nor  shall  any  hats,  called  demy-castort,  be  hence- 
forth made  to  be  sold  hen."—Anderion:  Origin  of 
Commerce. 

demi-circle,  s.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring and  indicating  angles.  It  resembles  a 
protractor,  and  has  sights  at  each  end  of  its 
diameter,  also  sights  at  each  end  of  a  rule  or 
aliilada,  which  has  an  axis  over  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  so  as  to  sweep  the  graduated  arc. 
A  given  object  l>eing  observed  from  a  station, 
through  the  sights,  the  alidada  is  adjusted  so 
that  the  other  object  is  observable  through 
the  sights.  The  point  of  the  rule  then  indi- 
cates the  angle.  In  the  middle  of  the  instru- 
ment is  a  compass  to  show  the  magnetic 
bearings.  By  providing  the  instrument  with 
telescopes,  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy 
may  be  attained,  and  more  distant  points  con- 
veniently observed.  It  is  a  modest  substitute 
for  a  theodolite.  The  plane  of  the  instrument 
is  placed  horizontally  for  taking  distances, 
and  vertically  for  heights.  (Knight.) 

*  demi-coronal,  s.    A  half-coronet. 

"  Marquis  Dorset,  bearing  a  sceptre  of  gold,  on  his 
head  a  demi^uronal  of  gold/'—  Shaketp.  :  Sentry  VIII., 


IT.  1  (Stage  directions). 

*  demi  -  cross,    s.      An    instrument  for 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

*  demi-culverin,  s. 

Old  Ordnance :  A  cannon  of  three  sizes — 

1.  Of  the  lowest  size  :  A  gun  four  inches  two- 
eights  diameter  in  the  bore,  and  ten  feet  long. 
It  carries  a  ball  four  inches  diameter  and  nine 
pounds  weight. 

2.  Ordinary :   A  gun  four  inches  four-eights 
diameter  in  the  bore,  ten  feet  long.     It  carries 
a  ball  four  inches  two-eights  diameter,  and 
ten  pounds  eleven  ounces  weight. 

3.  Elder  sort :   A  gun  four  inches  and  six- 
eights  diameter  in  the  bore,  ten  feet  one-third 
in  length.    It  carries  a  ball  four  inches  four- 
eighth  parts  diameter,    and   twelve   pounds 
eleven  ounces  weight    (Bailey.) 

"They  continue   a  perpetual  volley  of   d«m<-cu2- 
ftrint."— Raleigh. 

*  demi  deify,  v.t.    To  deify  in  part. 

"  They  demi-deify  and  fume  him  so. 
That  in  due  season  he  forgets  it  too." 

Cowper:  Tatk.  v.  SM,  tft. 

demi-devil,  s.      One  who  is  in  nature 
half  a  devil. 

"  Will  yon,  I  pray  yon,  demand  that  demi-dtril 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body  f  • 
Shaketp.  :  Othello.  L  S. 


demidoffite— demise 

demi  distance,  s. 

Fort. :  The  distance  between  the  outward 
polygons  and  the  flank. 

*  demi  di tone,  5.  (Music) :  A  minor  third. 

t  demi  equitant,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  prefoliation)  Half  equitant  Used 
of  leaves  when  only  half  of  one  embraces  half 
of  another.  Examples,  Sage  (Salvia  offlcinalis) 
and  Scabiosa.  It  is  called  also  obvolute.  (R. 
Brown,  1874.) 

demi-forester,  ».  The  figure  of  a  man 
dressed  as  a  forester,  and  ending  at  the 
waist. 

"The  family  have  adopted  as  their  crest  a  demi- 
foreiter  proper,  winding  a  horn,  with  the  motto,  Free 
for  a  Blast  —Scott :  Gray  Brother  (Note): 

demi  god,  s.  One  who  is  half  a  god ;  one 
partaking  in  part  of  divine  nature ;  an  infe- 
rior deity. 

"  A  thousand  demi-godt  on  golden  seats." 

Jftiton:  P.L.,i.1M. 

demi-goddess,  s.    A  female  demi-god. 

demi-gorge,  s. 

Fort. :  The  line  formed  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  curtain  to  the  centre  of  a  bastion. 

*  demi-gr oat,  s.    A  half-groat. 

*demi-hag,  s. 

Old  Armour :  A  small  kind  of  hagbut. 

'  demi  -  island,  *  demi  -  isle,  *.     A 

peninsula.    (Used  before  the  word  peninsula 
had  been  introduced  into  English.) 

"In  the  Red  Sea  then  lieth  a  great  dfmi-iiland 
named  Cadara  so  far  out  into  the  sea  that  it  maketh  a 
huge  gulf  under  the  wind."— Boltand :  Pliny,  pt.  i., 
p.  23$.  (Trench :  On  tome  De/.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  SI.) 

*  demi  jambe,  t. 

Old  Armour:  A  piece  of  armour  which 
covered  the  front  of  the  legs  only. 

demi-jen,  s.  (Music) :  Half-power,  mezzo- 
forte.  (Applied  to  organ  or  harmonium  play- 
ing.) (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

*  demi-lance,  *  demylance,  s. 

Old  Armour : 

1.  A  light  lance  ;  a  half-pike. 

"  Light  demi-lancci  from  afar  they  throw." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  jSneid. 

2.  A  light  horseman  armed  with  a  lance  ;  a 
lancer. 

"  On  their  steeled  heads  their  demi-tancct  wore 
Small  pennons,  which  their  ladles' colours  bore." 
Dryden :  I  Cmquert  ofdraiiuda,  i.  L 

*  demi  lass,  s.    A  demi-rep. 

"  At  this  hole  this  pair  of  dmi-tauet  planted  them- 
•elves."— Janrit:  Don  Quixote,  pt  L,  ok.  iv.,  ch.  xvi. 

demi-lnne,  *. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  crescent. 

"It  is  an  immense  mass  of  stone  of  the  shape  of  a 
demi-iune."— .forth :  Life  of  Lord  OuUforJ,  i.  228. 

2.  Fort. :  An  outwork  of  the  nature  of  a 
ravelin. 

*  demi  man,  s.  One  who  has  only  half  the 
spirit  of  a  man.    (Used  as  a  term  of  reproach 
or  contempt.) 

"We  must  adventure  this  battle,  lest  we  perish  by 
the  complaints  of  this  barking  demi-man."—KnoUet. 

demi-monde,  s. 

L  Persons  not  recognised  in  society. 
2.  Prostitutes,  courtesans. 

*  demi-natnred,  a.     Having  half  the 
nature  of  another ;  half-grown  together  with 
another. 

"  As  he  had  been  incorpaed  and  dmi-natured 
With  the  brave  beast."    Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

demi-official,  a.    Partly  official. 

demi-parallel,  «. 

Fort. :  Shorter  entrenchments  thrown  up 
between  the  main  parallels  of  attack,  for  the 
protection  of  guards  of  the  trenches. 

demi-pause,  s.    (Music) :  A  minim  rest. 

*  demi  placcate,  s. 

Old  A  rmour :  The  lower  part  of  a  breast- 
plate, fastened  to  the  upj>er  by  a  buckle  and 
strap. 

*  demi-premisses,  s.    Half-proved  pre- 
misses. 

'  They  judge  conclusions  by  drmi-premiuet  and  half 
principles."— Booker :  Ecclet.  Polity,  v.  81. 
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*  demi  puppet,  «.     A  little  or  'diminu- 
tive puppet 

"  Yon  demi-puppett  that 

By  moonihine  do  the  green  sour  ringlet*  make." 
Shakeip.  :  Tcmpett,  v.  i, 

deml-q.ua ver,  s.  {Music) :  A  semi-quaver 
(q.v.). 

dcmi  -relief,  demi  rilievo,  s.  A  term 
applied  to  sculpture  projecting  moderately 
from  the  face  of  a  wall ;  half  raised,  as  if  cut 
in  two,  and  half  only  fixed  to  the  plane. 
Mezzo-rilievo.  A  degree  between  alto  and 
basso-rilievo. 

*  demi-rep,  *.  A  woman  of  doubtful  repu- 
tation. 

"The  Sirens,  those  celebrated  songstresses  of  Sicily, 
who  were  ranked  among  the  demi-gods.  as  weU  as 
demi-repi  of  antiquity."— Bumry:  Ht$t.  Jfuric,  L  S06. 

demi  r e vetment,  --. 

Fort. :  A  retaining  wall  for  a  scarp,  covering 
it  as  high  as  protected  by  the  crest  of  the 
glacis. 

demi-rilievo,  s.    [DEMI-RELIEF.] 

demi  semi  quaver,  --. 

Music :  A  note  of  the  value  of  the  half  of  a 
semi-quaver,  or  one-fourth  of  a  quaver.  In 
French  "  triple  croche  ;"  in  Italian  "  semi-biij- 

— N— 
croma."    It  is  shown  by  Z5£  or,  when  joined, 

Si  -— 

by  i^jrr  and  its  rest  by  =|= 

demi  soupir,  s.    (Music) :  A.  quaver  rest 

demi-tlnt,  *.  A  half-tint  or  medium 
shade  of  colour.  In  studying  architectural 
ett'ects  it  is  observable  that  the  demi-tiut  is 
the  shade  seen  when  the  sun's  rays  strike  the 
side  of  a  house  at  a  certain  angle,  say  45°,  with 
the  ground  plane.  (Knight.) 

demi-toilette,  *     Morning  dress. 

"  For  demi-toilette  there  Ua  large  (election  of  suit- 
able materials."— Timet.  Oct.  80, m<5  ( Advt.), 

*  demi  tone,  s.    (Music) :  A  semi-tone. 

*  demi-vill,  s. 

Old  Law:  A  half  vill,  consisting  of  five  free- 
men or  frankpledges.  [ViLi,.] 

demi -wolf,  s.  An  animal  half  a  wolf 
and  half  a  dog  ;  a  cross  between  a  wolf  ai.d  a 
dog. 

"  Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-woleet  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  o?  dogs.  * 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

dem-I-dof-f  ite,  s.    [Russ.  demidovit.] 

Afire.  :  A  variety  of  Chrysocolla,  occurring 
in  the  Ural  Mountains. 

*  de-mi'-grate,  v.i.     [Lat.  demigralum,  sup. 

of  demigro :  de  =  away,  from,  and  migro  =  to 
travel,  to  wander.]    To  emigrate. 

*  de-mi-gra'-tlon,  s.   [Lat.  demigratio.]  The 
act  nf  emigrating ;  emigration  ;  banishment, 
exile. 

"The  curse  of  Cain  .  .  .  that  is,  of  ^emigration." 
—Bp.  BaU  :  Centure  of  TraveU,  22. 

dem'-l-john,  s.  [Fr.  dame-jeanne,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Arab,  damagan,  from  Danuighan,  a 
town  in  Khorassan,  once  famous  for  its  glass- 
ware.] A  glass  vessel  or  bottle  with  a  large 
body  and  small  neck  enclosed  in  wicker-work. 

*  dem'-ing,  *  dem-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t. 
[DEEMING.] 

de-mis-a-blT-I-tjf,  s.    [Eng.  demisable  ;  -ity.] 
Law  :  The  quality  of  being  demisable. 

de  mis'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  demise);  -able.] 

Law  :  That  can  be  demised  ;  capable  of  being 
leased,  as  an  estate  demisable  by  copy  of 
court- roll. 

de-mi 'se,  «.  [Fr.  demis  (masc.),  demise  (fern.), 
pa.  par.  of  demettre  =  to  put  down  :  de  =  Lat. 
de  down,  and  mettre  =  to  place  ;  Lat.  dimitto 
=  to  send  away,  to  dismiss.] 

1.  Transfer,  transmission ;  tne  devolutiou 
of  a  right  or  estate. 

"There  has  been  a  demise  ol  the  crown.  At  th* 
instant  of  the  demur  the  next  heir  became  our  lawful 
sovereign."— Macauiay  :  Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

"  A  third  attribute  of  the  sovereign  is  his  perpetuity. 
The  king  never  dies.  ...  So  tender  is  the  law  of 
supposing  even  a  possibility  of  his  death,  that  hi* 
natural  dissolution  is  generally  called  his  demitt,  an 
expression  which  signifies  merely  a  transfer  of  pro- 


boll,  bo^:  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    pb  =  & 
-clan,  -tlan  -  Shan,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -oiona  =  alias,   -ble,  -die,  <ic.  =  bel,  del* 
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demise— demolish 


perty  ;  for  when  we  nay  the  demise  of  the  crown,  w» 
ineau  only  that,  in  consequence  of  the  disunion  of  the 
king's  natural  Uxly  from  his  Ixxly  politic,  the  kingdom 
is  transferred  or  demited  to  his  successor :  »ud  »o  the 
royal  dignity  remain*  perpetual."-  -Blackttone :  Com- 
ment.. liW.  i..  ch.  ni. 

2.  The  death  of  a  Sovereign  or  other  exalted 
personage.  (Hence  euphemistically  =  death.) 

3.  Law. :  A  transfer  or  conveyance  of  an 
estate  by  lease  or  will  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
in  fee  simple. 

•J  For  the  difference  between  demise  and 
death,  see  DEATH. 
de-mi  fe,  v.t.    [DEMISE,  *.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B 
*  2.  To  free,  to  let  go. 
H.  Fig. :  To  bequeath. 
"  Tell  me,  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canst  thou  demite  to  any  child  of  mine  ?" 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

B.  Law :  To  transfer  or  convey,  as  an  estate 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  in  fee  simple ;  to  be- 
queath by  will. 

de-mi  f  e-a-ble,  a.    [DEMISABLE.] 
de-mi 'fed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEMISE,  v.] 

de-mif  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEMISE,  •».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  tubst. :  The  act  of  transferring  or  con- 
veying, as  an  estate,  for  a  term  of  years,  or  in 
fee  simple. 

*  de  miss,    '  de  misse,  a.    [Lat.  demissus, 
pa.  par.  of  demltto  —  to  send  down,  to  humble : 
de  =  down,  and  mitto  =  to  send.]     Humble, 
cast  down,  submissive. 

"  He  downe  descended,  like  a  most  dtmitte 
And  abject  thrall" 
Upt nicr:  fl innne  of  Heavenly  Love,  137, 138. 

*  demission  (de-mish'-un),  s.    [Fr.  demis- 
sion ;  Lat  demissio,  from  demissus,  pa.  par.  of 
demitto  =  to  send  away.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  laying  down  or  resigning 
an  office. 

"So  at  my  Lord  Lindsay's  coming,  she  subscribed 
the  signature  of  renunciation  and  demitsion  of  the 
government  to  the  prince."— Jfeltrill  :  Mem.,  p.  85. 

2.  Fig. :  Degradation  ;  depression  ;  diminu- 
tion of  dignity. 

"  Inexorable  vigour  Is  worse  than  a  lasche  demission 
of  sovereign  authority."— L' Estrange. 

•demissionary    (dc  rnish  un  a  ry),  a. 
[Eng.  demission  ;  -ary.] 

1.  Lit.,  Ord.  Lang.,  <K  Law:  Pertaining  to 
the  demising  of  an  estate. 

2.  Fig. :  Tending  to  degrade  or  lower  ;  de- 
grading. 

*  dS-mls'-slve,  a.    [Eng.  demis» ;  -ive.  Comp. 
tubmissive.] 

1.  Lit. :  Bent  down,  lowered. 

"They  pray  with  drmittim  eyelids,  and  sitting  with 
their  knees  deflected  under  them,  to  show  their  fear 
and  reverence."— Lord  •  Disc,  of  the  Baniant  (1630), 
p.  72. 

2.  Fig. :  Humbled,  submissive. 

*  dg-miss  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  demiss;   -ly.]    In 
a  humble,  submissive  manner. 

1  de"-mls'-sor-y,  a.  [Lat.  demissut.]   Relating 
to  the  laying  down  or  resignation  of  an  office. 

ie  mit',  di  mif ,  .. 

Free  Masonry :  An  official  document  embody- 
ing an  honorable  dismissal  from  one  lodge  with  a 
recommendation  to  another;  given  to  member* 
transferring  their  membership.  [DIMIT,  v.] 

*de-mlt',  v.t.  [Lat  demitto  =  to  send  down,  to 
lower.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  let  fall,  to  lower,  to  drop. 

"When  they  are  in  their  pride,  that  Is,  advancing 
their  train,  if  they  decline  their  neck  to  the  ground, 
they  presently  demit  and  let  fall  the  same. "-Brown.  : 
Vulgar  Erroun,  ill  27. 

2.  To  send  away,  to  dismiss. 

"  However  Mr.  John  was  drmittrd.  and  Balmerlno 
tent  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh."— OutHry  : 
Hem.,  p.  12. 

3.  To  resign,  to  lay  down,  to  abdicate,  as  an 
office. 

"  Mr.  James  Sandltands  demittrd  his  place  as  cano- 
nist with  great  snbtllty. — Spa/ding,  i.  2W. 
IL  Figuratively: 
1.  To  humble,  to  abase,  to  lower. 


2.  To  announce,  to  give  intimation  or  notice 
of. 

"  They  demittit  na  were  to  Romania,  quhil  thay  war 
film  m in  with  arrayit  batall  in  their  landis."— Bel- 
lenden :  T.  Lioiut,  p.  22. 

dem  -I-urge,  s.  [Gr.  6nmoup76?  (demiourgot) : 
£>)fxof  (demos)  =  the  people,  and  ipyov  (ergon) 
=  a  work.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  artificer. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Greek  Antiq. :   In  some  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  states  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  probably 
corresponding  to  the  Tribunes  of  Rome. 

2.  Platonic  Philos. :   A  name  given  by  the 
Platonian  philosophers   to    an    exalted   and 
mysterious  agent,  by  whom  God  was  supposed 
to  have  created  the  universe.      He  was  the 
chief  of  the  seons  or  lower  order  of  spirits,  and 
was  also  looked  on  as  the  author  of  evil.    He 
corresponds  to  the  Logos  or  Word  of  St.  John 
and  the  Platonizing  Christians  of  the  Early 
Church.    The  Demiurge  figures  conspicuously 
also  in    many   of  the   Gnostic   systems   of 
philosophy. 

dem  1  urg'  ic,  dem-I-urg'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
£rj/iiovpyiic6s  (demiourgikos)  —  pertaining  to  a 
firjfiioupyos  (demiourgos).~]  Pertaining  to  a  de- 
miurge or  to  creative  power. 

"The  demiurgic  power  of  thu  religion."  —  /)* 
Quincry. 

dem  I  ur-gos,  s.    [DEMIUROE.] 

dem  -I-voit,  dem  -i- volte,  s.    [Fr.] 

Manege:  One  of  the  seven  artificial  motions 
of  a  horse,  in  which  he  raises  his  forelegs  in  a 
particular  manner. 

"Then  making  a  demi-votte  in  the  air,  with  the 
other  arm  outstretched  in  a  like  manner,  he  wheeled 
round,  with  astonishing  force,  In  an  opposite  direc- 
tion."— Darwin;  Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch. 
viii.,  p.  153. 

tde-mSb-ll-Iz-a'-tioii,*.  [Eng.  demobilise); 
-ation.  ]  The  act  of  disbanding  or  demobilizing 
troops  ;  the  state  of  being  disbanded. 

t  de -moV-  II  -  ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  mobilize  (q.v.).J  To  disband  troops ; 
to  disarm  and  dismiss  them  to  their  homes. 

"...  it  has  been  decided  to  demobilize  those  Reserve 
men  now  with  the  colours  .  .  ."— Daily  Telegraph, 
October  23,  1882. 

de-m6c'-ra-9y,  s.  [Fr.  democracie ;  O.  Fr. 
democratie,'  from  Gr.  iq/uoxpaTt'a  (democratia), 
f rom  6  rjfxoc  (demos)  =  the  people,  and  xpareui 
(krateo)  =  to  rule.] 

1.  That  form  of  government  in  which  the 
sovereign  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
collectively,  and  is  exercised  by  them  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  elected  repre- 
sentatives or  delegates. 

"  There  the  form  of  the  government  Is  a  perfect  de- 
mocracy. "—Locke. 

2.  In  the  United  States  one  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  into  which  the  country  is 
divided ;  opposed  to  republican  ;  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

3.  The   people   or   populace,  regarded   as 
rulers. 

f  The  third  book  of  Herodotus  describes  it 
as  it  existed  in  ancient  Greece,  the  first  coun- 
try perhaps  where  it  was  ever  allowed  scope 
for  development  Aristotle  also  treated  of  the 
subject  Blackstone  was  of  opinion  that  in 
democracy,  "  where  the  right  of  making  public 
laws  resides  in  the  people  at  large,  public 
virtue,  or  goodness  of  intention,  is  more  likely 
to  be  found  than  either  of  the  other  qualities 
of  government."  "  Popular  assemblies,"  he 
says,  "are  frequently  foolish  in  their  contriv- 
ance, and  weak  in  execution  ;  but  generally 
mean  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right  and  just, 
and  have  always  a  degree  of  patriotism  or 
public  spirit."  (See  the  introduction  to  his 
Commentaries.)  Democracy  at  present  is  firmly 
rooted  in  America.  It  is  everywhere  making 
way  through  Europe.  In  Asia  it  scarcely 
exists. 

There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  demo- 
cracy and  ochlocracy.  The  former  is  rule  by 
the  many  through  means  of  laws  duly  enacted  ; 
the  latter  is  mob  law,  i.e.,  a  state  of  anarchy 
in  which  the  multitude  break  through  all  legal 
enactments  and  make  their  arbitrary  and  ever 
varying  will  the  only  law  in  force. 

dem'-6  crat,  a.    [DEMOCRACY.] 

1.  One  who  supports  or  is  in  favour  of  a 
democracy. 

"I  would  say  to  the  most  violent  democrat  In  the 
kingdom,  .  .  .  —  Bitho/i  Walton:  Charge  (im).  p.  in. 


2.  In  France,  a  name  adopted  by  the  French 
republicans  in  A.D.  1790,  their  opponents  being 
termed  aristocrats. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party.    The  democrats  were  the 
defenders  of  slavery ;  the  republicans  its  op- 
ponents. 

dem  6  crat  -ic,  dem  6  crat  Ic  aL,  a.  & 

s.    [Gr.  StifioxpariKof  (demokratikos),  from  STJ^O- 
Kpart'a  (demokratia)  =  a.  democracy.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  supporting  a 
democracy  ;  suited  for  popular  government 

"A  class  of  laws  artfully  framed  to  delude  th« 
vulgar,  democratic  in  seeming,  but  oligarchic  in  effect." 
Macaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xix., 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  democrat.    (Hobbes.) 

t  dem~d-crat'-Ic-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  demo- 
cratical;  -ly.]  In  a  democratic  manner;  aa 
becomes  a  democracy. 

"This  democrntical  embassy  was  democratically 
received."— Alg.  Sidney :  On  Qovernment. 

t  de-moc'-ra-tlsm,  s.  [Eng.  democrat;  -ism.] 
The  principles  ofa  democrat  or  of  a  democracy. 

* de-moc -ra-tlSt,  s.  [Eng.  democrat;  -itt.} 
A  democrat." 

"The  most  furiousderoocrotirtiin  France. "—Burltt: 
Thought!  on  French  Affain. 

*d.e-m8c'-ra-tize,  v.t.  [Eng.  democrat;  -tee.] 
to  make  democratic. 

•fle-moc'-ra-ty,  *de'-mSc'-ra-tIe,  s.  [D«> 
WOCRACY.]  A  democracy. 

*'  Forms  of  commonwealths,  monarchies,  aristc- 
craties,  democratiei."— Burton :  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  37. 

*  de-mo-crit'-Ic-al,  a.    [From  Democritus, 
a  writer  on  the  language  of  birds.]    Pertain- 
ing to  Democritus ;  in  the  style  of  Democritus ; 
incredible.     (Applied   to   stories   connected 
with  natural  history.) 

"Not  to  mention  democritical  stories."— Bailey  j 
Colloq.  of  Eratmut,  p.  sat  (Daowt.l 

dem  6  dex,  s.  [Gr.  6V&  (demos)  =  fat,  and 
fiTJf  (dex)  =  a  worm.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Arachnida,  usually 
placed  in  the  family  Acarina.  Demodex  folli- 
crulorum  inhabits  the  sebaceous  follicles  of 
the  face  of  many  persons,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nose. 

do  mo  gor   gon,  dae  mo  gor -gon,  s. 

&ILI/I.UH'  (daimoii)  =  a  spirit,  a  demon,  and 
(gorgos)  =  fearful,  grim.]  A  terrible  deity  in 
ancient  mythology,  whose  very  name  was 
capable  of  producing  the  most  dreadful  effects. 
The  title  was  also  given  to  that  terrible  name- 
less deity,  of  whom  Lucan  and  Statius  speak, 
when  they  introduce  magicians  threatening 
the  infernal  gods. 

"  Orcns  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Demogorgan."         Milton  :  F.  L.,  it  »«4,  96S 

de-mog'  ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  demography); 
•er.]  One  versed  in  demography. 

dem-o-graph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  demography); 
-io.]  Pertaining  to  demography. 

*  de  mog  ra  phy,  s.    [Gr.  i^o?  (demos)  a 
the  people,  ypu<£jj  (graphe)   =    a  writing,  s 
treatise,  yoa^xu  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 

Anthrop. :  The  application  of  vital  and 
social  statistics  to  the  study  of  a  nation  or 
people. 

"  Demography  .  .  .  does  not  rive  Its  results  as  abso- 
lute."— a.  Morcelli :  Suicide  11861).  p.  6. 

dem  oi  ijelle  (oi  as  wa),  s.    [Fr.] 

I.  Ord  Lang. :  A  young  lady ;  a  lady's  maid. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornith.  :  Anthropoides  Virgo,  a  species  of 
Crane.    It  is  of  a  slaty-gray  colour,  with  the 
outer  portion  of  the  quill-feathers  dingy  black ; 
a  tuft  of  feathers  from  the  breast  blackish.    It 
is  found  all  over  Africa,  whence  it  straggles 
occasionally  to  Euro'pe  and  India.    It  is  called 
also  the  Numidian  Crane. 

2.  Entom. :  The  damsel-fly  (q.v.). 

3.  Music :  A  coupler  in  the  organ. 

dc  mol  Ish,  v.t.  [Fr.  demolissant,  pr.  par. 
of  demolir,  from  Lat.  demolior  =  to  pull  down: 
d«  =  down,  and  molior  =  to  build,  to  erect; 
Port.  &  O.  8p.  dimolir;  Sp.  demoler;  Ital. 
demolire.] 

L  Lit. :  To  pull  or  throw  down ;  to  raze ; 
utterly  to  destroy  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  break  or  pull 
to  pieces  ;  to  dismantle. 

"  DemolUMng  the  temples  at  Alexandria.'— Jortln: 
On  Eccletiattica.1  Hittvry. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce=e;  ey  =  ».    qu  -  kw. 
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t  2.  Fig. :  Utterly  to  destroy  or  recMie  to 
nought. 

"  I  expected  tbe  fabrick  of  my  book  would  long  since 
have  been  demvluhtd,  and  laid  even  with  the  gruMnd. " 
— Tillotton. 

11  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
molish, to  raze,  to  dismantle,  and  to  destroy: 
"  A  fabric  is  demolished  by  scattering  all  its 
component  parts  ;  it  is  mostly  an  unlicensed 
act  of  caprice  :  it  is  razed  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, that  it  may  be  left  as  a  monument  of 
public  vengeance  :  a  fortress  is  dismantled 
from  motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render 
it  defenceless  :  places  are  destroyed  by  various 
means,  and  from  various  motives,  that  they 
may  not  exist  longer.  Individuals  may  demo- 
lish :  justice  causes  a  razure:  a  general  orders 
towns  to  be  dismantled  and  fortifications  to 
be  destroyed. "  (Crabb :  Kng.  Synon.) 

de-mol-ished,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEMOLISH.] 

de-moT-ish-er,  s.  [Eng.  demolish ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  demolishes  ;  a  destroyer. 

de-mol'  ish-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DE- 
MOLISH.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  partlcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  razing 
or  destroying ;  demolishment,  demolition. 

"  I  will  therefore  attempt  the  taking  away  of  hi* 
life,  and  the  demolishing  of  Doubting  Castle."— 
Bimyan  :  Pilyrim't  Progreu,  pt  ii. 

de-mol  -Ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  demolish ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  demolishing,  razing,  or  utterly  de- 
stroying ;  ruin,  destruction. 

"  Look  on  his  honour,  sister, 
Th.it  bears  no  stamp  of  time,  no  wrinkles  on  it. 
Mo  sad  demolishment ;  nor  death  can  reach  if 
Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Mad  Later,  v.  4. 

d£m-6-U'-tlon,  s.  [Pr.  demolition,  from  Lat. 
demolitio ;  Sp.  demolition;  Ital.  demolizione.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  demolishing  or  utterly 
destroying;  destruction,  ruin. 

"Two  gentlemen  should  have  the  direction  iu  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk."— Swift. 

2.  Fig. :  An  utter  overthrow  or  reducing  to 
nought. 

•dein-o'-lf-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  demolition; 
•ist.]  A  demolisher. 

"  Marching  homewards  with  some  dozen  of  arrested 
Aemolitionittt"—Carlj/lt:  French  Revolution,  pt  ii., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  r. 

de'-mon,  ».     [Fr.  demon;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital. 
demonio,    from    Lat.    dcemon;    Gr.    Sai/juav 
(daimon)  =  a  spirit.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Originally :  A  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  beings  equivalent  to  those  spiritual 
existences  termed  angels  in  the  Bible.  The  word 
in  Scripture  is  translated  devil,  but  it  meant 
properly  a  spirit  generally,  whether  good  or 
evil ;  the  good  spirits  were  specifically  called 
ayaOnSainovft;  (agathodaimones)  and  the   evil 
spirits  KoxoSaitiovft  (kakodaimones).     [CACO- 
DEMON.]    Demons  were  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  taking  possession  of  persons,  espe- 
cially the  insane ;  whence  we  read  in  Scrip- 
ture of  jiersons  being  seized  or  possessed  by  a 
devil,  Saifiiav  (daimon). 

2.  Later  :  A  fallen  angel ;  a  devil. 

"By  the  smooth  demon  so  it  ordered  was." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  L  21. 

IL  Fig.  •  A  very  wicked  or  cruel  person  ;  a 
devil 

"  Cursed  demon  I  O  for  ever  broken  lie 
Those  fatal  shafts  by  which  I  inward  bleed  :" 

Prior. 

•de'-mon-arch,  s.  [Gr.  Saifuov  (daimon)  =  a 
demon,  and  apx&>  (arcfto)  =  to  rule,  to  govern.] 
A  ruler  or  chief  of  demons  or  spirits. 

"  Demonarch  was  a  term  never  applied  by  them  to 
any  tmt  to  tbe  deviL"— Farmer :  Letteri  to  Worth- 
ington,  lett  ii. 

*  de-m5n'-ar-chize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  monarchize  (q.v.).]  To  alter 
the  constitution  of  a  state  from  a  monarchy. 

t  de'-mon-ess,  t.  [Eng.  demon ;  '-ess.}  A 
female  demon  or  spirit. 

"  The  Sichemites  had  a  goddess  or  demonat  under 
the  name  of  Jephthah's  daughter.*— Mrde :  Apott.  of 
Later  Timet,  p.  31. 

de-mon-et-ir-a'-tion, s.  [Eng.  demonetise) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  demonetizing  ; 
the  state  of  being  demonetized. 

de-mon'-^t-ize,  v .  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  monetize  (q.v!).]  To  withdraw  from 
circulation  ;  to  deprive  of  value  as  a  currency. 

"They  [gold  mohursl  have  been  completely  demone- 
tized by  tbe  company.  —A  Cobden. 


de-mon  -et-iz-irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [DE- 
MONETIZE.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <K  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Demonetization  ;  withdrawal 
from  circulation. 

"The  extensive  demonetizing  of  silver  in  Europe 
is  very  seriously  affecting  India."—  Timet :  Letter  of 
Calcutta  Corretpondent,  Dec.  23,  1873. 

de-mo'-ni-ac,  *  de-mo -nl-ak,  de-mo- 
ni'-a-cal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  demoniacus ;  Fr. 
demo'niaque ;  Sp.  &,  Port,  demoniaco,  from  Gr. 
Saijaovixck  (daimonikos)  =  possessed  by  a 
demon  ;  601/0.01/109  (daimonios)  =  pertaining  to 
a  demon.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally : 

1.  Pertaining  to  demons  or  spirits. 

"  He,  all  unarmed. 

Shall  chase  thee  with  the  terror  of  his  voice 
From  thy  demoniac*  holds,  possession  foul." 

Milton  :  P.  R.,  iv.  626-28. 

2.  Produced  by  a  demon  or  diabolical  in- 
fluence. 

"  Demoniack  phrensy,  moping  melancholy." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  xi.  184. 

3.  Possessed  by  a  devil. 

"  I  hold  him  certeiuly  demoniak." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,822. 

IL  Fig. :  Devilish,  diabolical. 

"  Even  the  foe  had  ceased, 
As  if  aware  of  that  demoniac  feast." 

Moore  :  Vetted  Prophet  of  Ehorastan, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  possessed  by  a  demon 
or  evil  spirit ;  one  whose  will  and  actions 
were  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  ol 
some  supernatural  agency. 

"  Those  lunaticks  and  demoniackt  that  were  restored 
to  .their  right  mind,  were  such  as  sought  after  him, 
ami  believed  in  him."— Bentley. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  of  Anabaptist 
Universalists,  who  extended  their  belief  to 
the  final  salvation  of  Satan  and  his  angels. 

*  de-mo-ni'-a-oal-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  demonia- 
cal ;  -l>j.]    In*  a  demoniacal  manner  ;  like  a 
demoniac. 

*  de  -  mo  -  ni'-  a  -  913m,  s.    [Eng.  demoniac ; 
-ism.  ]    The  condition  or  state  of  being  a  de- 
moniac ;  the  acts  of  a  demoniac. 

*  de-mo'-ni-al,  a.    [Gr.  5aifu>i>iot  (daimonios) 

=  pertaining"  to  a  demon.)  Pertaining  to, 
characteristic  of,  or  produced  by  demons. 

"No  one  who  acknowledges  demonial  things  can 
deny  demons."— Cwlworth  :  Intell.  Svttsin,  p.  264. 

*  de-mo  ni-an,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  2uip6vio<  (dia- 
monios).~\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  possessed  by,  or 
having  the  qualities  of  a  demon. 

"  liK>noni'in  spirits  now.  from  the  element 
Each  of  liia  reign  allotted." 

J/tftm:  r.  R.,  11. 122,  123. 

B.  As  mbst. :  A  dennmiac. 

*  de-mo' -nl-an-ism,    s.     [Bug.   demonian; 
-ism.]    The  condition  or  state  of  being  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon. 

*  de-md'-nl-af  m,  s.    [Eng.  demon;  -iasm,] 

The  same  as  DEMONIANISM  (q.v.). 

de-mon  -ic,  daa-mon'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  demon ; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  a  demon  ;  demoniacal. 

"Sudden  impulses  which  have  a  false  air  of  daemonic 
strength." — Q.  Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xv. 

*  de-mo  nl-fuge,  '  dae  mo    ni  -  fuge,  ». 

[Lat.  dcemon  —  a  demon,  and  fugo  =  to  put 
to  flight.]  A  charm  or  protection  against 
demons. 

"  Few  stood  more  in  need  of  a  damonifuye."— Pen- 
nant :  London,  p.  271. 

*  de'-mon-ism,  s.    [Eng.  demon;    -ism.]    A 
belief  in  demons  or  false  gods. 

"  The  established  theology  of  the  heathen  world  .  .  . 
rested  upon  the  basis  of  demonitm.'— Farmer :  Demo- 
niaci  of  yew  Testament,  ch.  i.,  |  7. 

*  de'-mon-Ist,  ».     [Eng.  demon ;  -ist.]    One 
who  believes  in  or  worships  demons. 

"To  believe  the  governing  mind  or  minds  not  abso- 
lutely and  necessarily  good,  nor  confined  to  what  is 
best,  but  capable  of  acting  according  to  mere  will  or 
fancy,  is  to  be  a  Demonitt.  —Sltaftet&ury. 

*  de'-mon-ize,    v.t.     [Lat.    aatmonizo;    Gr. 
Sa4tiovi.foit.ai  (daimonizomai).'} 

1.  To  render  demoniacal  or  diabolical 

2.  To  possess  with  a  demon  ;  to  place  under 
the  influence  of  a  demon. 

"Invented  by  demons  and  worked  by  demoniitd 
men."— Rogen. 


*  de-mon-6c  -ra-cy,  «.     [Fr.  demonocratie; 
Gr.  6ain<ov  (daimon)  =  a  demon,  and  uparia 
(krateo)  =  io  rule.]    The  power  or  government 
of  demons,  or  of  evil  spirits. 

"  A  demonocracu  of  unclean  spirits 
Hath  governed  long  these  synods  of  your  church." 
H.  Taylor:  Itaae  Comnenut,  ii.  3. 

*  de-mon-ol'-a-try,  *.     [Fr.   demonolatrie  ; 
Gr.  So.ifi.iav  (daimon)  =  a  demon,  and  Aarpcta 
(latreia)  —  service,  worship.]    The  worship  of 
demons,  or  of  evil  spirits. 

"Cosino-latry,  Astro-latry,  and  Demonolatry."— 
Cudworth:  Intell.  Syttem,  p.  693. 

»  de-mon  61  -6  ger,      •  dae  mon-6l  -6- 

ger,  s.  [Eng.  demonolog(y)  ;  -er.]  One  skilled 
in  demonology. 

"  I  am  no  damonologer."—  North  :  Examen,  p.  C52. 

*  de  mon  61  6g  ic,  *  de  mon  61  6g  ic- 

al,  n.  [Eng.  demonolog(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical  ;  Fr.  dt- 
munologique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  demonology. 

*  de-m6n  6l'-6-gist,  s.    [Eng.  demonolog(y); 
-ist.]     One  who   discusses  or  writes  011  de- 
monology. 

*de-mon-8l'-O-gy,  *.  [Fr.  demonologie  ;  Gr. 
Sai^iav  (daimon)  =  a  demon,  and  Aoyo?  (logos) 
—  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  demons  or  evil 
spirits. 

U  This  was  the  title  given  by  James  I.  to 
his  work  on  witches. 

*  de-mon'-o^-tnan-cy,  "  dae-mon  6  man- 

9y»  s-  [Gr.  Safoiav  (daimon)  —  a  demon,  and 
tiavrfia.  (manteia)  =  divination.]  (For  def.  se« 
extract.) 

"  Dcemonomancy,  divining  by  the  suggestions  of  evil 
daemons  or  devills."—  Oaule  :  Mug-Attro-ilancer,  p.  166. 

*  de-mon-fl-ma'-nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  So.i^<ai'(daimon) 

=  a  demon,  and  /j.o.via  (mania)  =  madness.] 

Med.  :  A  kind  of  mania  in  which  the  sufferer 
believes  himself  possessed  by  devils. 

*  de-  mon'-o-mist,   s.      [Eng.    demonom(y)  ; 
•ist.)    One  who  lives  in  subjection  to  demons 
or  evil  spirits. 

"No  place  engendering  greater  demancmiitt.  or  till 
of  late  worse  savages."—  Sir  T.  Herbert  :  Trarelt,  f.  309. 

*  de-mSn'-i-my,  «.    [Gr.  Saln<av  (daimon)  = 
a  demon,  and   i-o^o?  (nomns)  =  a  law,  rule.] 
The  dominion  or  power  of  demons  or  of  evil 
spirits. 

'•These  Javons  are  drunk  in  demcmomy."—Sir.  T. 
Herbert  :  Travelt,  p.  36S. 

de-mon-6p  -a-thy,  *.    [Gr.  taiiuav  (daimdn) 

^  a  demon,  and  iratfoc  (pathos)  =  suffering.] 

Med.  :  The  same  as  DEMONOMAXIA  (q.v.). 

*  de'-m6n-ry,  *.      [Eng.  demon  ;  -ry]     De- 
moniacal influence. 

"  What  demonrji,  thi  ukest  thou,  poMesses  Vanis  t  * 
—J.  Baillie. 

*  de'-m6u-8hip,  -•.   lEnj;.  dtmtn  ;  -ihip.]   Th« 

sure  or  con  lit  ion  of  a  demon. 

"First  thev  comnu.  need  heroes,  who  were  as  prohv 
tioners  to  a  demonshiii  ;  then,  after  a  time  sufncient, 
oemons  !"  —  Mtdt:  Apottaty  of  Latter  Timet,  p.  IS. 

dS-mSn»-tra-bil'-I-ty,  ».  [Eng.  demon- 
ttrabUe);  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
demonstrable. 

de-mons  -tra-ble,  dcm'-ou-stra-blo,  a. 
[Lat.  demonstrabilis,  from  dcmonstrc  =  to 
demonstrate  (q.v.).] 

1.  That  may  be  demonstrated  or  proved 
beyond  doubt  or  contradiction  ;  capable  of 
demonstration  by  clear  and  certain  evidence. 

"  The  articles  of  our  belief  are  as  demanttrablt  at 
geometry."—  Manrill. 

*2.  Proved,  apparent. 

"  Some  nnhatched  practice 
Made  iemoiu;nu>le  here  in  Cyprus  to  him  " 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  iii.  4 

de-mon  -stra-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  demon- 
strable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
demonstrable  ;  demonstrability. 

"Notwithstanding  the  natural  demnnitrablenttt 
both  of  the  obligations  and  motives  of  morality."— 
Clarice:  End.  of  \at.  and  Kef.  Keligion. 


^  adv.  [Eng.  demonstrable); 
-ly].  In  a  ma'nner  beyond  doubt  or  contradic- 
tion ;  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  clear  proof 
or  demonstration  ;  clearly,  evidently,  incon- 
trovertibly. 

"He  should  have  compelled  his  ministers  to  execute 
the  law  in  cases  that  demrtnttrably  concerned  the 
publick  cause."  —  Clarendon. 

de  mon  strance,  *  de  mon  straunce, 
*.     [O.   Fr.  demonstrance,  from  Lat.  demon- 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this :   sin,  Of;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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ttraiis,  pr  par  of  demonstro  =  to  demonstrate 
(qv.)-] 

1.  A  demonstration ;  a  clear  and  incontro- 
vertible proof. 

"  Dtmnnttranrtt  of  how  many  calamities  obstinacy 
IB  the  cause."— BoUand. 

2.  A  sign,  an  indication. 

"  The  heavenly  stgne  makith  dmonttraunct 
How  worldly  thynges  goo  forwarde." 

Lydyatc :  Minor  Poem,  p.  «0. 

de  mSn  stratc,  dem  on-stratc,  v.t.  &  i. 
(Lat.  demonstratus,  pa.  par.  of  demonstro  =  to 
show  fully :  de  (intens.),  and  monstro  =  to 
show ;  O.  Sp.  and  Port,  demonstrar ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  deinostrar;  ItaL  dimostrare ;  Fr.  dt- 
montrer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  point  out,  to  show,  to  indicate. 

"  Description  cannot  unit  Itself  in  words 
To  dtmonitrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle." 

Sha.ke.tp. :  Henry  P.,  IT.  2. 

2.  To  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
or  contradiction  ;  to  prove  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  that  the  contrary  position  is  evi- 
dently absurd. 

"Very  few  propositions  In  politics  can  be  so  per- 
fectly demonitrated  as  this,  that  parliamentary 
government  cannot  be  carried  on  by  two  nally  equal 
and  independent  parliaments  In  one  empire."— Jlit- 
caiilny:  Hilt.  /.'«;/.,  ch.  xxiii. 

IL  Anat.  :  To  exhibit  or  point  out  the 
parts,  as  of  a  body  when  dissected. 

B.  Intrans.  :    To    prove    clearly    beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction. 

de  mon  strat  ed,    dem  on  strat  ed, 

pa.  par.  or  a."    [DEMONSTRATE.] 

dom'-6n  stra-ter,   s.    [DEMONSTRATOR.] 

dem  on  strat  ing,  dem  on  strat-irig, 
pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DEMONSTRATE.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  proving  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction  ;  demonstration. 

2.  Anat. :   The  pointing  out  the  parts  of  a 
body  when  dissected. 

dem  -  on  stra  tion,  *  de -mon -stra - 
Ci-on,  *  de  mon-stra-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr.  de- 
monstration ;  Sp.  demostracion ;  Ital.  dimos- 
trazione,  from  Lat.  demonstrate,  from  demon- 
ttratus,  pa.  par.  of  demonstro  =  to  demonstrate 

(q.v.)-J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  showing  or  pointing  out;  an  indica- 
tion, manifestation,  or  exhibition. 

"  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  demon- 
Xration  of  grief  ?  '—Shakeip. :  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

2.  The  act   of  demonstrating,  or  proving 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  contra- 
diction. 


3.  A  clear  or  incontrovertible  proof ;  indu- 
bitable evidence. 

"  Which  way  soever  we  turn  ourselves,  we  are  en- 
countered with  clear  evidences  and  sensible  demon- 
((rations  of  a  Deity.'— Tillotiun. 

4.  A  public  exhibition   or   declaration   of 
principles,  numbers,  or  objects,  by  any  party. 

5.  A  public   display   or   manifestation   of 
feeling. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Annt. :  The  exhibition  or  pointing  out  of 
parts,  as  of  a  body,  when  dissected. 

2.  Logic :  A  series  of  syllogisms,  all  whose 
premisses  are  either  definitions,  self-evident 
truths,  or  propositions   already  established. 
Demonstrations  may  be  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, a  priori  or  a  posteriori.     A  positive  (or 
direct)  demonstration  proceeds  by  positive  or 
affirmative  propositions ;  a  negative  (or  indirect) 
demonstration,  also  called  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum,  proves  the  truth  of  any  proposition  by 
proving  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  position. 
A  demonstration  a  priori  proves  a  proposition 
by  deduction  from  a  necessary  cause,  or  by 
conclusions  drawn  from  something  previously 
known  or  proved.     A  demonstration  a  pos- 
teriori proves  a  cause  from  an  effect  or  a  con- 
clusion by  something   posterior,  whether  an 
effect  or  consequent. 

3.  Math. :  A  mode  of  proof  by  which  any 
proposition  is  proved  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  assumed  or  already  proved  pre- 
misses. 


4.  Mil.  :  A  movement  of  troops  towards 
any  position,  as  if  to  make  an  attack. 

de  -  mon  -  stra  live,    *  dc  m  on  s  tr  a  t  i  f , 

o.  &s.  [Fr.  demonstrati/ ;  Port,  demon  strativo ; 
Sp.  demostrativo  ;  Ital.  dimostrativo,  from  Lat. 
dtmonstrativus,  from  demonstro  =  to  demon- 
strate (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  reasoning 
by  demonstration. 

".  .  .  the  demonitrative  faculty  and  the  Inductive 
faculty  coexisted  in  such  supreme  excellence  and  per- 
fect harmony."— Jtacaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Demonstrating  or  proving  beyond  doubt 
or  contradiction ;  conclusive. 

".  .  .  Inasmuch  as  for  them  to  have  been  deceived  it 
is  not  impossible  ;  it  i>.  that  demontfratioe  reason  or 
testimony  divine  should  deceive."— Hooker :  £<xl.  Pol., 
bk.  11..  ch.  vii.,  $  S. 

3.  Having  the  power  Of  showing  with  clear- 
ness and  certainty. 

' '  Painting  is  necessary  to  all  other  arts,  because  of 
the  need  which  they  have  of  demonttrative  figures."— 
Dryden. 

4.  Exhibiting  or  manifesting   the   feelings 
strongly  and  openly  ;  very  expressive  of  the 
feelings. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  [DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUN]. 

2.  Khet. :    Explaining   or   describing   with 
clearness,  force,  and  beauty  ;  as,  demonstrative 
eloquence. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  demonstrative  pronoun  (q.v.). 

"  That  was  used  as  a  demomtrative,  as  at  present."— 
Harris :  Hiit.  Out.  of  Eng.  Accidence,  p.  45. 

demonstrative  legacy. 

Law :  A  legacy  in  which  the  testator  in- 
dicates the  particular  fund  from  which  he 
wishes  it  to  be  paid.  If  the  fund  be  deficient, 
the  legatee  will  receive  the  amount  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  deceased,  and  even  if  the 
general  fund  be  insufficient  to  meet  all  claims 
upon  it,  he  will  be  paid  in  full. 

demonstrative  pronoun. 

Gram. :  A  pronoun  which  is  used  to  point 
out  with  clearness  and  precision  the  particular 
object  to  which  it  refers  ;  the  demonstrative 
pronouns  are  the,  this,  and  that. 

IT  The  is  commonly  called  the  definite 
article.  [ARTICLE.] 

de-mon'-stra-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  demon- 
strative; -ly.]' 

1.  So  as  to  demonstrate  or  prove  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction. 

"  First,  I  demonitratlvely  prove 
That  feet  were  only  made  to  move."  Prior. 

2.  Clearly,  plainly  ;  with  certain  knowledge. 

"  rirmonitratively  understanding  the  simplicity  of 
perfection,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  earth  to  work 
them  from  it."— Brown. 

3.  In  a  manner  capable  of  demonstration. 

"What  you  say  is  demonitratively  true." — Bale: 
Concern?.,  vol.  i. ;  J/umility. 

4.  In  a  demonstrative  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
very  expressive  of  the  feelings. 

dS-mon'-stra-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  demon- 
strative; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  demon- 
strative. 

"The  eyes  have  Intensity  of  expression  and  a  fixed 
regard  without  demomtrativetteu." — Athenaeum,  Feb. 
26,  1882. 

dem   on  strat  or,   dem   on  stra  ter,  s. 

[Lat.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  demonstrates  or 
proves  beyond  doubt  or  contradiction. 

2.  Anat. :  One  who  points  out  to  students 
the  parts,  as  of  a  body,  after  dissection. 

•dSm-in-Stra'-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  demonstrate); 
-ory.]  Tending  to  demonstration;  demon- 
strating ;  demonstrative. 

*  de-mont',  v.i.  [Fr.  demonter.]  To  dismount. 

"This  Teraiianlus  cry  it.  'All  horsemen  that  dcsiris 
the  public  welll  to  be  saifflt,  demmit  halstilie  fra  thare 
hors.'  "—Bellenden:  T.  /-<".,  p.  361. 

*  de  mor'  age,  S.    [DEMURRAGE.] 

de  mor-al  iz  a'  tion,  ».     [Fr.  demoralisa- 
tion,  from  demoraUser.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  demoralizing  ;  the  subverting 
of  morals  and  principles. 

2.  The  state  of  being  demoralized  ;  subver- 
sion or  corruption  of  moral  principles. 


"The  inevitable demoralization,  which  this  accursed 
practice  produces,  islnot  checked  by  any  system  of 
religious  instruction."— Quarterly  Review,  Nov.,  1810. 

IL  Mil. :  A  loss  of  courage  and  spirit,  and 
consequently  of  discipline. 

de  mor  -al-Ize,  v.t.  [Fr.  demoralizer.]  [MOR- 
ALIZE. ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  subvert  or  corrupt  the  morals  and 
principles  of ;  to  corrupt  in  morals. 

"The  pernicious  Influence  of  their  demoralMng 
creed."— Critical  Review,  Aug.,  1808. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  energy. 

II.  Mil.  :  To  deprive  of  courage  and  spirit, 
and  consequently  of  discipline  ;  to  render  in- 
capable of  any  act  or  effort  requiring  spirit  or 
daring. 

do  mor'  al  ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DEMOR- 
ALIZE.] 

de  mor'-al  iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.  [DE- 
MORALIZE.] 

A.  A  B.  .-Is  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  subverting,  cor- 
rupting, or  undermining  the  morals  of;  a 
depriving  of  courage  and  spirit ;  demoraliza- 
tion. 

*  do  mor'  ranje,  -*.      |O.    Fr.    demorance; 
Ital.  dimorama,  from  Lat.  dentoror=todeJay.l 
Delay. 

"lie  wolde  wende  ...  to  Darye  .  .  .  satin  demor* 
ranee."  Alitaunder,  4,120. 

de  mos  the  -ni-an,  a.  [Demosthen(es),  and 
Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -tan.]  The  same  as  DEMOS- 
THENIC (q.v.) 

"The  reviewer  considers  that  pamphlets  such  as 
the  '  Urapier  Letters,1  and  the  '  Conduct  of  the  Allies.* 
are '  Demosthenian  in  style  and  method.'  "—A  thenaum. 
Aug.  19,  1882,  p.  244. 

demos-then  -Ic,  o.  [Fr.  Demosthenique,  from 
Lat.  Demosthenicus  =  pertaining  to  Demos- 
thenes ;  Gr.  Aij/Aocr0f'i'>)s-  (Demosthenes).  (Sea 
def.)] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to    Demosthenes,   the 
most  celebrated  of  Greek  orators  ;    born  at 
Psenia,  in  Attica,  B.C.  385,  died  by  his  own' 
hand  about  B.C.  322.     Many  of  his  speeches  are 
still  extant,  and  from  those  in  which  he  in- 
veighed so  bitterly  against  Philip  of  Macedon 
we  derive  the  term  Philippic  (q.v.) 

2.  In  the  style  or  manner  of  Demosthenes. 

de-m5t'-Scf  a.  kg.  [Gr.  SI^OTIKOT  (demotikos)^ 
pertaining  to  the  people  ;  6r)/j.o?  (demus)  =  the 
people.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  people  ;  popular, 
common. 

2.  Applied  specifically  to  the  alphabet  used 
by  the  laity  and  people  of  Egypt  after  500  or 
600  B.C.,  in  contradistinction  to  that  used  by 
the  •priestly  caste,  which  was  called  the  hie- 
ratic, and  of  which  it  was  a  simplified  form. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  three  languages  wer* 
extant  in  Egypt:  the  hieroglyphic  ur  dead  Egyptian ; 
the  demotic  or  vernacular,  the  spoken  language  of  tb« 
day  written  in  a  simpler  manner  by  cursive  signs  on 
a  modified  hieroglyphic  system,  and  standing  In  the) 
same  relation  to  it  as  modern  English  compared  with 
the  dead  Anglo-Saxon."— Cooper:  Monumental  llitt.  of 
Efltft,  1876,  p.  8. 

B.  As  subst.  :   The  demotic  language   of 
Egypt. 

"  A  dictionary  of  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  has  been 
published."— A  thenaum,  October  14, 1882. 

*  de  mount',   v.i.     [Fr.   demonter  =  to   dis- 
mount.]   To  fall  down. 

"If  it  do  not  1'ilatre-like  explode,  and  demount  all 
the  more  tragically."— Carlyle:  French  ficvoL,  pt.  L, 
lik.  11.,  c.  vi. 

*  dempne,  v.t.    [DAMN.]    To  condemn. 

"Thy  loore  y  dempne." 

Chaucer :  lioethiui,  Appen.,  p.  183w 

*  demp'-Ster  (p  silent),  s.  [DEEMSTER,  Dooic- 

STER.J 

*  dempt  (p  silent),  pret.  &  pa.  par.     [DEEM.J 

*  demp'-tion, «.    (Lat.  demptio,  from  demptuf, 
pa.  par.  of  demo  =  to  take  away.  ]    A  taking 
away. 

"Colyslon,  abjection,  contraction,  or  demotion  of 
the  vowel,  as  this :  thayre  for  the  ayre,  thad  vice  for 
the  advise.  8ymphonetu."—Uuloet. 

*  dem'-Bter,  *.    [DEEMSTER.] 

*  de  miilcc',  v.t.     [Lat.  demukeo=to  sooth* 
down:  d«  =  down,  and  mvlceo  =  to  soothe.J 
To  soothe,  to  pacify,  to  appease,  to  soften. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  OB  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


demulcent — demy 
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"  Saturn  was  drmulcrd  or  appealed."— Sir  T.  Elliot : 
The  Omemour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  20. 


de-mul  cent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  demulcent,  pr. 
par.  of  demulceo  —  to  soothe  down.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Softening,  mollifying,  lenitive. 


B.  --Is  substantive : 

Mtd. :  Any  medicine  which  protects  sen- 
sible parts  of  the  body  from  the  irritating 
action  of  other  substances ;  anything  which 
allays  irritation. 

*  de-mul'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  demulceo = to  soothe 
down.] 

1.  The  act  of  flattering  or  soothing. 

2.  That  which  soothes  or  flatters  ;  flattery 
or  soft  words. 

"The  soft  demvltian  of  a  present  contentment."— 
Feltham :  Kaalret.  87. 

de-mur,  de  moure,  '  dc  murrc,  v.i.  k 
t.  [Fr.  demeurer  ;  O.  Fr.  demourer  =  to  stay, 
abide  ;  Ital.  dimorare ;  Sp.  and  Port,  demorar, 
from  Lat.  demoror  =  to  delay:  de  (intens.), 
and  morvr  —  to  delay  ;  mora  =  delay,  hesi- 
tation.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  tarry,  to  remain,  to  delay. 

"And  the  sayde  Peloponesyans  demoured  in  the 
Und."-A'ico«  .'  Thueydidet,  foi  11 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  delay,  to  loiter. 

"  Yet  durst  they  not  demoure,  nor  abyde  upon  the 
camp.'- jVicoH.-  Thueydidet,  fol.  13. 

(2)  To  hesitate,  to  pause  iu  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion. 

"  They  demurring, 
I  undertook  that  office." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  373,  374. 

(8)  To  doubt,  to  have  scruples  or  doubts. 

"That  wills,  and  dtmurt,  and  resolves,  and  chooses, 
and  reject*."— Bentlfy. 

(4)  To  object ;  to  state  objections  or  difficul- 
ties ;  to  take  exception  (generally  followed 
by  to). 

II.  Law :  To  stop  or  take  exception  to  any 
{mint  in  the  pleadings  as  insufficient. 

*B.  Transitive : 

L  To  doubt,  to  hesitate,  or  scruple  about. 

"The  latter  I  demur."    Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  MS. 
2.  To  put  Off. 

"lie  demand*  *  frr. 
And  then  demurt  me  with  a  vain  delay."     Qnnrlet. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  lietween  to  de- 
mur, to  hesitate,  and  to  pause :  "  The  idea  of 
stopping  is  common  to  these  terms,  to  which 
signification  is  added  sonic  distinct  collateral 
idea  for  each.  We  demur  from  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty ;  we  hesitate  tram  an  undecided  state  of 
mind  ;  we  pause  from  circumstances.  Demur- 
ring is  the  act  of  an  equal :  we  demur  in  giving 
our  assent :  hesitating  is  often  the  act  of  a 
superior ;  we  hesitate  in  giving  our  consent : 
when  a  proposition  appears  to  be  unjust  we 
demur  in  supporting  it,  on  the  ground  of  its 
injustice  ;  when  a  request  of  a  dubious  nature 
is  made  to  us  we  hesitate  in  complying  with 
it :  prudent  jieople  are  most  apt  to  demur ; 
but  j>eople  of  a  wavering  tcm]>cr  arc  apt  to 
hesitate  :  demurring  may  be  often  unnecessary, 
but  it  is  seldom  injurious ;  hesitating  is  mostly 
injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary ;  the  former 
is  employed  in  matters  that  admit  of  delay  ; 
the  latter  in  cases  where  immediate  decision'is 
requisite.  Demurring  and  hesitating  are  both 
employed  as  acts  of  the  mind  ;  pausing  is  ;m 
external  action  :  we  demur  and  hesittrtr.  in 
determining;  we  pause  in  speaking  or  doing 
anything."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-mur',  «.    [DEMUR,  v.i 

1.  A   doubt,  hesitation,  or  scruple  about 
anything. 

"  Without  any  demur  at  all."— South. 

2.  An  objection  or  scruple  stated  ;  an  ex- 
ception taken. 

"All  iny  dtmurt  bat  double  Ins  attack*." 

/''V"'  •'    /Vol.  10  Sllt..<i 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  lietwecn  demur, 
doubt,  hesitation,  and  olijectioii :  "Drmwrs  arc 
often  in  matters  of  deliberation  ;  doubt  in 
regard  to  matters  of  fact ;  hesitdir>n  in  mat- 
ters of  ordinary  conduct ;  and  objections  in 
matters  of  common  consideration.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  counsellor  to  make  demurs  ;  it 
is  the  business  of  the  inquirer  to  suggest 
doubts;  it  is  the  business  of  all  occasionally 
to  make  a  hesitation  who  are  called  upon  to 


decide  ;  it  is  the  business  of  those  to  make 
objections  whose  opinion  is  consulted.  Hesita- 
tion lies  mostly  in  the  state  of  the  mind  : 
objection  is  rather  the  offspring  of  the  under- 
standing. The  hesitation  interferes  with  the 
action  ;  the  objection  affects  the  measure  or 
the  mode  of  action."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-miire',  a.  [Fr.  de  mceurt  =  of  good 
manners.] 

*  1.  (Originally) :  Sober,  grave,  modest.    The 
term  did  not  at  first  imply  that  all  this  might 
possibly  be  hypocritical,  and  that  the  real 
character  might  be  the  opposite  of  what  it 
appeared.  • 

"These  and  other  suchlike  irreligious  pranks  did 
this  Dionysius  play,  who,  notwithstanding,  fared 
no  worse  than  the  most  drmure  and  innocent."— 
H.  More:  Antidote  agairut  Athritm,  bk.  iii..  ch.  L 
(Trench:  Select  (llouary,  pp.  63,  54.) 

2.  (Subsequently) :  Affectedly  modest ;  coy. 
"  Hell's  fiercest  fiend  I  of  saintly  brow  demure." 
Thornton  :  liberty,  iv.  69. 

*  de-miire',  v.i.    [DEMURE,  a.]    To  look  with 
affected  modesty. 

"  Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upuli  me." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  iv.  15. 

*  de-miired',  a.  [Eng.  demur(e) ;  -ed.]  Marked 
.    with  demureness. 

"  Voice  demur'd  with  godly  paint." 

Benthaw :  Daily  Thoughts,  p.  187. 

de-miire '-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  demure;  -ly.] 

1.  Soberly,  gravely. 

"  Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely." 
Shatesv. :  M«rfJvmt  of  Venice,  ii  1. 

2.  With  affected  modesty. 

"  Next  stood  Hypocrisy  with  holy  leer, 
Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down." 

Dryden :  Palamon  t  Arcite,  ii.  564,  565. 

*3.  Solemnly. 

"  Hark  !  the  drums 
Demurely  wake  the  sleepers." 

Shiiketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 

*  4.  ID  accordance  with  custom. 
de-mure -ness,  s.    [Eng.  demure;  -ness.] 

*  1.  (OriffinaMt/):  Sobriety,  gravity,  modesty. 
"  Which  advantages  God  propounds  to  all  the  hearers 

of  the  gospel,  without  any  respect  of  works  or  former 
demvrmfM  of  life,  if  so  be  they  will  but  now  come  iu 
and  close  with  this  high  and  rich  dispensation."— Henry 
More:  On  Godllneu,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  v.  (Trench:  Select 
glossary,  pp.  53,  54.) 

2.  (Subsequently):     Affected    modesty    or 
gravity. 

*  dc-mur'-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  demur(e);  -ity.] 

1.  Demureness. 

"  Thrj  pretend  to  such  demurity  as  to  form  a  society 
fur  the  regulation  of  manners."—  T.  Brown:  Workt, 
ii.  182. 

2.  One   who   acts   demurely ;    a   demure 
character. 

"Shr  will  act  after  the  fashion  of  Richardson's 
dnia<nt!e&."—Lamb. 

t  de-mur '-ra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  demur;  -able.] 
Tluit  niriy  be  demurred  to ;  open  to  demur, 
exception,  or  objection. 

de  •mur'-rage,  *  de-mor  age,  s.  [Eng. 
demur;  -aye.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Maritime  Law : 

(1)  The  time  during  which  a  vessel  is  de- 
tained by  the  freighter  beyond  what  is  named 
iu  the  charter-party  in  loading  or  unloading. 
A  vessel  thus  detained  is  said  to  be  on  de- 
murrage. 

(2)  The  compensation  or  allowance  made  by 
the  freighter  of  a  vessel   for  such  delay  or 
detention.     Demurrage  must  be  paid  in  every 
case  except  when  the  delay  is  caused  by  tem- 
pestuous weather,  any   fault    of   the   owner, 
captain,  or  crew  of  the  vessel,  or  detention  by 
an  enemy. 

"  The  ship  was  delayed  at  a  demurrage  of  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day."— Burke:  Against  Warren  Battings. 

2.  Raihcay :     A     similar     compensation    or 
allowance  payable  for  delay  in  loading  or  un- 
loading railway  cars  beyond  a  certain  specified 
period  allowed  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Bank. :  The  allowance  of  l^d.  per  ounce 
made  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  exchanging 
coins  or  notes  for  bullion.    The  metallic  value 
of  standard  gold  is  £3  17s.  lO^d.  per  oz. ;  at 
the  Bank  of  England  £3  17s.  9d.  is  given  for  it 
without  any  delay.     If  it  were  taken  to  the 
Mint  there  would   be  a  delay  of  some  days 
before  it  could  be  converted  into  coin.    The 
difference  of  IJ^d.  per  oz.,  by  which  this  delay 
is  avoided,  is  called  demurrage. 


*  de-mur' -ral,  s.    [Eng.  demur ;  -al.]  Demur, 
doubt,  hesitation. 


de  mur  -rant,  s.    [Eng.  demur  ;  -ant.]    One 
who  demurs,  a  demurrer. 

"  The  demurrant  argues  first."— Jacob  :  Lear  Diet. 

de-murred ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEMUR.] 
de-mur'-rer,  s.    [Eng.  demur;  -er.] ' 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  demurs,  hesitates, 
objects,  or  takes  exception  to  anything. 

"  Is  Lorenzo  a  demurrer  still  t " 

runny  :  Hight  Thought!,  ix.  13M. 

IL  Law :  A  stop  or  abiding  upon  a  point  of 
law,  to  be  determined  by  the  judges  ;  an  issue 
iqion  matter  of  law.  A  demurrer  in  law  con- 
fesses the  facts  to  be  true,  as  stated  by  the 
opposite  party,  but  denies  that,  by  the  law 
arising  upon  those  facts,  any  injury  is  done 
to  tlie  plaintiff,  or  that  the  defendant  has 
,  made  out  a  legitimate  excuse  (according  to 
the  party  which  first  demurs,  demoratur,  rests 
or  abides  upon  the  point  in  question),  as,  if 
the  matter  of  the  plaintiff's  complaint,  or 
declaration,  be  insufficient  in  law,  as  by  not 
assigning  any  sufficient  trespass,  then  the 
defendant  demurs  to  the  declaration  ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  defendant's  excuse  or 
plea  be  invalid,  as  if  he  pleads  that  he  com- 
mitted the  trespass  by  authority  from  a 
stranger,  without  making  out  the  stranger's 
right ;  then  the  plaintiff  may  demur  in  law  to 
the  plea.  A  demurrer  in  equity  is  nearly  of 
the  same  nature  as  a  demurrer  in  law  ;  being 
an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  court 
whether  the  defendant  is  bound  to  answer  the 
bill :  as,  for  want  of  sufficient  matter  of  equity 
therein  contained ;  or  where  the  plaintiff,  upon 
his  own  showing,  appears  to  have  no  right ; 
or  where  the  bill  seeks  a  discovery  of  a  thing 
which  may  cause  a  forfeiture  of  any  kind,  or 
may  convict  a  man  of  any  criminal  misbe- 
haviour. For  any  of  these  causes  a  defendant 
may  demur  to  the  bill.  And  if,  on  demurrer, 
the  defendant  prevails,  the  plaintiff's  bill, 
unless  he  be  allowed  to  amend,  is  dismissed. 
If  the  de'murrer  be  overruled,  the  cause  will 
proceed.  A  demurrer  is  incident  to  criminal 
cases,  as  well  as  civil,  when  the  fact  as  alleged 
is  allowed  to  be  true,  but  the  prisoner  joins 
issue  upon  some  point  of  law  iu  the  indict- 
ment, by  which  he  insists  that  the  fact,  aa 
stated,  is  no  felony,  or  whatever  the  crime 
is  alleged  to  be.  And  if,  on  demurrer,  the 
point  of  law  be  adjudged  against  him,  he 
shall  have  judgment  and  execution,  as  if 
convicted  by  verdict.  A  general  demurrer  is 
lor  some  defect  in  substance,  a  special  de- 
murrer for  some  defect  in  form.  (Blackstone : 
Comment.) 

"A  prohibition  was  granted,  and  hereunto  there  ws* 
ad*murr#r." — Ayltfe  :  Pareryon. 

de-mur'-ring,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [DEMUR,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  hesitating,  doubt- 
ing, objecting,   or  taking  exception  to  any- 
thing. 

2.  Law  :  The  act  of  putting  in  a  demurrer. 

de-my',  dSm'-y,  *.  &  a.    [DEMI  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Paper-making :  A  size  of  drawing  and 
flat  writing-paper,  varying  with  different 
makers  unfortunately,  but  quoted  by  Ring- 
W'lt  as  1(5  x  20  or  16  x  21  inches.  Square 
demy  is  17  x  17  inches. 

*  2.  Comm.  :  A  gold  coin,  anciently  current 
in  Scotland. 

"  Item,  That  the  demy,  the  grot,  and  the  h*lf  grot, 
that  now  riuuis  haue  tlmir  coura."— Actt  Jamei  IL, 
A.  1551.  C.  34  ( 1566). 

3.  University :    The   name  given  to  those 
members    of   the    foundation    of    Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  who   in   other  colleges  are 
styled    scholars — originally    half-fellows,    as 
being  on  probation  for  fellowships,  but  since 
the  alteration   in   the    statutes  there    is   no 
longer  any  connection  between  a  demyship 
and  a  fellowship. 

"  When  Cbarnock  summoned  the  demiet  to  perform 
their  academical  exercises  before  him."— Macaulay: 
Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*  4.  Dress :  A  close-fitting  garment 

"  He  .  .  .  stript  him  out  of  his  golden  demy  at 
inaudillion,  and  flead  him."— Xathe  :  Lenten  Stuff*. 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  DEMI  (q.v.). 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem; 'thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £. 
-clan,  -tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion-shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhfin.    -«ious,  -tious,  -SIQUB  =  shas.     ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  deL 
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den— dendrobium 


H.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :   A  tenn  for  any  charge  that   is 
borne  half,  as  a  demy-lion  or  half-lion. 

2.  Paper,  Bibliography,  <tc. :  Of  the  size  of 
demy  paper  ;  made  of  demy  paper. 

demy  ostage,  s.  A  woollen  stuff  used 
in  Scotland. 

den  (1),  *  denne. ».    [A.  8.  denn,  cogn.  with  O. 
Dut.  denne  =  a  floor,  a  platform  ;  Ger.  tenne  = 
a  floor.]    [DENE.] 
L  Chdinary  Language : 

1.  A  cave  or  hollow  place  in  the  earth. 

"Which  denne  with  the  feeld  Abraham  hftdde 
bought.11—  Wycliffe:  den.  L  13. 

2.  The  hiding-place  of  a  wild  beast. 

"  Then  the  beasts  go  into  dent,  and  remain  In  their 
places."— Job  xzxvii.  8. 

3.  A  narrow  glen,  a  dell,  a  ravine,  a  wooded 
hollow.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  have  made  several  visits  of  late  to  the  Den  of 
Bubisliw."— Sir  If.  Forbes :  Life  of  ISeattie,  ii.  S. 

*  4.  A  cot,  a  hut. 

"  No  such  sad  cares,  as  wont  to  macerate 
And  rend  the  greed ie  mindes  of  covetous  men. 
Do  ever  creepe  into  the  shepheards  den." 

Spenser  :  Virgilt  Gnat,  96. 

5.  A  dirty  or  squalid  place  of  resort  or 
residence. 

6.  A  place  of  resort  of  low  characters. 

7.  A  room  in  one's  home  specially  reserved 
for  one's  self;   frequently  a  study  or  studio. 
(Colloq.) 

IL  Philol. :  As  the  termination  to  names  of 
places  it  means  dell  or  glen ;  as,  Clievedeu, 
&c. 

den  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  from  good  even,  good 
e'en  =  good  evening.]  Good  evening;  a  form 
of  salutation  used  by  our  ancestors  as  soon  as 
noon  was  past. 

"Good  den,  brother."— Shaken.  :  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  iii.  2. 

•den  (1),  *.*.  &  i.    [DEN  (i),  *•] 

1.  Trans. :  To  hide,  to  secrete. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  live  in  dens. 

"  They  den  among  rocks." — Chambers,  a.  T.  Snake. 

*den  (2),  v.t.  [Probably  a  mistake  for  dem, 
which  is  the  reading  of  one  MS.]  To  dam  up 
water. 

tdi-nar'-COt-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  narcotize  (q.v.).]  To  deprive 
of  or  free  from  narcotine ;  to  take  away  the 
narcotic  principle  or  quality. 

*  de-nar'-I-ate,  *.  [Low  Lat.  denariata,  from 
Lat.  denarius.] 

Old  Law :  As  much  land  as  was  worth  one 
denarius  a  year.  It  is  given  by  different 
authors  variously  as  an  acre  and  a  perch. 
(Blount.) 

de-nar'-I-iis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  deni  =  ten,  by 
ten  ;  decem  -  ten.] 

L  Roman  Antiquities : 

\.  A  Roman  silver  coin,  originally  of  the 
value  of  ten  asses  or  pounds  of  copper  ;  but 
afterwards  of  sixteen  asses,  when  the  weight 
of  the  as  was  reduced  to  one  ounce  in  B.C.  217. 


DENARIUS. 


It  was  equivalent  to  about  15  or  16  cents 
of  our  muuey.  It  continued  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary silver  currency  down  to  the  age  of  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Beverus  and  his  sons,  by 
whom  pieces  composed  of  a  base  alloy  were 
introduced. 

2.  A  gold  coin  struck  during  the  empire ; 
its  full  title  was  denarius  aureus,  and  it  was 
generally  called  aureus,  but  by  Pliny  nni- 
lormly  denariut.  It  passed  for  twenty-five 
silver  denarii. 

*  II.  Old  Eng.  Law :  A  penny.  Denariut 
Dei,  God's  penny,  or  earnest  money  given 
and  received  by  parties  in  a  contract,  &c. 
Denarius  sancti  Petri,  St.  Peter's  pence  (q.v.). 
Denariut  tertiut  comitatus.  When  county 


courts  had  superior  jurisdiction  in  England, 
two-thirds  of  the  fines  were  reserved  for  the 
king,  and  one-third,  or  a  penny,  to  the  earl 
of  the  county,  who  either  received  it  in  specie 
or  had  an  equivalent  for  it  out  of  the  exche- 
quer. (Paroch.  Antiq.,  418.) 

*  de-nar'-ra-ble,  o.    [Lat.  denarro  —  to  re- 
late.]   Proper  to  be  related  ;  capable  of  being 
related.    (Ash.) 

*  de-nar-ra -tion,  s.    [Lat.  denarratus,  pa. 
par.   of  denarro  =  to  relate.]     A  narration. 
(Ash.) 

*  de'-na-r^,  o.  &  s.    [Lat.  denarius  =  contain- 

ing ten.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  ten  ;  tenfold. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  ten  ;  a  body  of  ten  men  ;  a 
division  of  an  army. 

"They  may  very  well  be  compared  to  ...  centen- 
aries, that  are  composed  of  denariet," — Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  :  Suppl.  to  Cabala,  p.  248. 

2.  A  tithing,  a  decennary. 

"He  divided  hundreds  into  tithings  or  denariet."— 
Holinshcd  :  Deter,  of  England,  ch.  iv. 

3.  A  denarius. 

"  A  hundred  denariet,  or  pieces  of  sylver  coyne."— 
Udal :  Matthew,  ch.  xix. 

de  -na  -tion-al-iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  de- 
nationaliz(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of 
denationalizing  ;  the  state  of  being  denation- 
alized. 

de  na'-tion-al-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  nationalize  (q.v.).]  To  divest 
of  national  character  or  nationality  by  trans- 
ference to  another  nation. 

"A  publick  crime,  the  commission  of  which  can 
expose  the  ships  of  any  power  to  be  denationalized."— 
Declar.  of  the  Prince  Jtegent  (Jan.,  1818). 

de-na'-tion-al-ized,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [DE- 
NATIONALIZE.] 

de  na'-tion-al-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  denational- 
iz(e);  -er.]  "One  who  or  th&t  which  dena- 
tionalizes. 

"  Hot  water  has  not  been  a  denatiunaliter."— Slack- 
wood's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  623. 

de-na -tion  al  iz  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 
[DENATIONALIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Denationalization. 

de-nat'-n-ral-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  naturalize  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  render  unnatural. 

"  It  is  easier  to  undermine  in  the  hearts  of  subject! 
their  reverence  for  rank  and  station,  tli.-ui  it  is  to  dis- 
solve the  ties  of  parentage  and  brotherhood,  or  to  de- 
naturalize the  hearts  of  children."— Chalmers:  Bridge- 
water  Treat,,  pt  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  178. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  condition  of  a  natu- 
ralized citizen  of  any  country ;  to  denation- 
alize. 

"  They  also  claimed  the  privilege  when  aggrieved,  of 
denaturalizing  themselves,  or  in  other  words,  of  pub- 
licly renouncing  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign, 
and  of  enlisting  under  the  banners  of  his  enemy.  — 
Pracott. 

de-nat-u-ral-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DE- 
NATURALIZE.]" 

de  naf  ii  ral-iz  -irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.   [Ds- 

NATUEAL'IZE.'] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  the 
condition  of  naturalization  ;  denaturalization. 

*  de-nat'-u-rate,   v.t.      [Pref.   de  =  away, 
from,  and  natura  =  nature.]     To  render  un- 
natural ;  to  denaturalize. 

*  dS-nay',  *.    [DENY.]    A  denial  or  refusal. 

e  no  place,  bide  no  denay." 
Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Might,  ii.  4. 

*  de-nay',  v.t.    [DENY.]    To  deny,  to  refuse. 

"  What  were  those  three, 
The  which  thy  proflred  curtesie  denay  I " 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,lll.vil.  K. 

dcnch'  er,  t.  [DENSHIRE.]  (For  def.  see  ex • 
tract.) 

"A  kind  of  manure,  much  used  in  this  part  of  the 
country  [Kent  L  called  dencher."—B.  t'auuctt :  Inven- 
torium  Kepalchrale  (1856),  p.  127. 

den-dlc'-u-lus,  ».  [Lat.  denticulut,  dimin. 
of  dens  (ge'nit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth.] 

Arch. :  A  member  in  the  Ionic  and  Corin- 
thian entablatures,  occurring  between  the 


zoophorus  and  corona,  and,  properly  speaking, 
a  part  of  tbe  latter  ;  so  called  because  it  repre- 
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sents  denticuli  or  small  teeth,  placed  at  in* 
tervals  apart.    (Weak.) 

den'  dra  chate,  s.  [Gr.  tfvSpov  (dendron)  m 
a  tree,  and  a^arr;?  (achates)  =  an  agate.] 

Min. :  Arborescent  or  moss-agate  ;  agate 
exhibiting  in  its  sections  the  forms  or  figures 
of  vegetable  growth. 

*  den  dran  thro  pol  6  gy,  s.  [Gr.  StvSpov 
(dendron)  =  a  tree,  and  Eng.  anthropology 
(q.v.).]  A  study  based  on  the  theory  that 
man  had  sprung  from  trees. 

"He  formed,  therefore,  no  system  of  dendranthn- 
pology." — Southey :  The  Doctor,  ch.  ccxv. 

den  dras-pid'-i-dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  den- 
draspis,  genit.  dendraspid(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  venomous  snakes  from 
South  Africa.  The  fangs  are  very  long,  and 
erect. 

den  dras  pis,  *.    [Gr.  SivSpov  (dendron)  =  a 

tree,  and  acrrric  (aspis)  =  an  asp.] 

Zool. :  The  type  -  genus  of  Dendraspidae 
(q.v.).  D.angusiiceps,  the  narrow-headed  Den- 
draspis,  is  of  an  olive-brown  color,  tinged 
with  green ;  in  length  it  is  about  six  feet ; 
its  body  long  and  thin.  It  is  a  good  climber. 

den-drer'-pe'-tSn,  s.  [Gr.  Sev&pov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  tpiterov  (herpeton)  =  a  lizard,  a 
snake  ;  tpn-oj  (herpo)  =  to  creep.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts  from 
the  Lower  Coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  genus  was  founded  on  teeth  and  bones 
discovered  in  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  Sigillaria. 

den'  dri  form,  a.  [Gr.  iivSpov  (dendron)  = 
a  tree,  and  Lat.  forma  —  form,  shape.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  appearance  of  a  tree  ;  arbo- 
rescent. 

den'-drite,  s.  [Gr.  SevSpov  (dendron)  =  a  tree, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  stone  or  mineral  on  or  in  which 
are  the  figures  of  shrubs,  mosses,  or  other 
vegetable  growth  :  an  arborescent  or  dendritic 
mineral.  The  colon  are  due  to  the  traces  oi 
organic  matter,  or  of  oxides  oi  iron,  manga- 
nese, or  titanium. 

den  drit'  Ic,    den  drit'-ic-al,  a.      [Eng. 
dendrit(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  Resembling  a  tree  ;  dendriform,  arbores- 
cent;  a  term  applied  to    certain  branching 
moss-like  figures  which  appear  on  the  surfaces 
of  the    fissures   and  joints  in  rocks.    They 
are  strictly  organic  and  of  chemical  origin, 
as  much  so  as   the  dendritic  frost-work  on 
the  surface  of  a  window-pane  on  a  winter's 
night. 

"  Moss-agate  or  Mocha-stone,  filled  with  brown  rnosa- 
like  or  dendritic  forms  distributed  through  the  iniux." 
— flana :  Mineralogy,  p.  195. 

2.  Marked  by  or  containing  figures  resem- 
bling   shrubs,   mosses,   and    other   vegetable 
growth. 

"  Dendritic  agate,  containing  brown  or  black  dtn- 
drttic  markings."— Dana:  Mineralogy,  p.  195. 

den  dro'  bi  daj,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dendro- 
bium (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  of  the  tribe  Ma- 
laxeae. 

den  dro'  bi  um,  s.  [Gr.  Scv&pov  (dendron)=s 
a  tree,  and  /3t'o*  (bios) = life.  So  named  because 
they  are  found  on  trees.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Dendrobidee.  The  anther  is  two- 
celled,  with  four  pollen  masses  with  no  separate 


fato,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  09  =  e.    ey- a.     qu  =  kw. 
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etigmatic  gland.  Above  200  are  known,  some 
of  them  with  fine  flowers,  others  of  more 
humble  diameter.  About  eighty  are  cul- 
tivated in  greenhouses.  Their  native  country 
is  the  East  Indies. 

den   dro-9cel,  a.    [DENDROCOXOUS.] 

den-dro-^cel'-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  xotAot  (koiloa)  =  hollow.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Planarian  worms,  the 
intestines  being  branched,  and  the  body  flat 
or  broad. 

den-dro-ccer-ous,  a.  [Hod.  Lat.  dendro- 
<xd(a);  -out.}  Having  the  intestine  branched, 
belonging  to  the  Dendroccela. 

den-dro-co-lap  -tes,  s.  [Or.  StvSpov  (den- 
dron) f=  a  tree,  and  xoAanrw  (kolapto)  =  to 
peck.] 

Ornith. :  Hook-billed  Creepers,  a  genus  of 
the  sub-family  Dendrocolaptina  (q.v.). 

den-dro-c6:lap-ti'-n89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
dendrocolaj>t(es),  and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sulf. 
-irue.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  family  Certhiidae,  or  Creepers.  They  are 
natives  of  South  America. 

den-dro-9yg  -na,  *.  [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron) 
—  a  tree,  and  Lat.  cygnus  =  a  swan.] 

Ornith. :  The  Tree  Ducks,  a  genus  of  aquatic 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Anatidae.  The 
toes  are  long  and  project  beyond  the  mem- 
brane, enabling  them  to  perch  on  trees,  whence 
the  name. 

den-dro-den'-tme,  s.  [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  Eng  dentine  (q.v.).]  A  term 
applied  to  a  modification  of  the  fundamental 
tissue  of  the  teeth  produced  by  the  aggrega- 
tion of  several  simple  teeth  into  one  mass,  the 
blending  of  the  dentine,  enamel,  and  cement, 
producing  a  dendritic  appearance. 

den  -dro  dont,  s.  [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron)  = 
a  tree,  and  b&ovt  (odous),  genit.  oioirot  (odon- 
tos)  =  a  tooth.  ] 

Palceont. :  One  of  an  extinct  family  of  fishes, 
consisting  of  a  single  genus,  Dendrodus,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or 
Devonian  System.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  section  of  their  seemingly  simple  conical 
teeth,  which  presents  numerous  fissures  radiat- 
ing or  spreading  like  the  branches  of  a  tree 
from  a  central  mass  of  vasodentine,  or  vascular 
uncalcified  tissue.  (Page,  &c.) 

den'-dro-dus,  *.  [Or.  StvSpov  (dendron)  =  a 
tree,  and  o£ov?  (odous)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palteont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Dendrodonts  (q.v.). 
Prof.  Huxley  places  it  under  the  family 
Glyptodipterini,  and  Dr.  Traquair  doubtfully 
under  the  Holoptychiidse.  Found  in  the  old 
Red  Sandstone  of  Elgin  and  Moray,  in  Scot- 
land, and  also  in  Russia. 

den-dro'g'-ra-pny,  s.  [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  ypa^ij  (graph!)  =  a  writing ; 
ypa'itu  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  or  description  of  trees  ;  dendrology. 

den-drS-grap'-tfts, ».  [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  •ypoirros  (graptos)  =  painted  .  .  . 
marked  with  letters,  written,  the  fossil  bearing 
a  certain  resemblance  to  written  characters  on 
the  matrix  in  which  it  lies.]  [GRAPTOLITE.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa,  con- 
sisting of  plant-like  spreading  and  branched 
growths,  furnished  with  a  strong  footstalk. 
The  branchlets  carry  upon  one  side  a  series  of 
little  chitinous  cups  or  cellules,  each  of  which 
must  have  contained  a  polypite.  They  are 
exclusively  confined  to  the  upper  Cambrian 
and  Lower  Silurian  formations.  The  genus 
may  be  ranked  with  the  Graptolites,  or  may 
be  one  of  the  Sertularida. 

den  -droid,  den  -droid-aL,  a.     [Gr.  Stv- 

ipoeiJrjs  (dendroeides)  =  tree-like,  from  StvSpov 
(dendron)  =  a  tree,  and  tlSot  (eidos)  —  form, 
appearance  ;  FT.  dendroide.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  a  tree  or  shrub. 

de'n'-dro'-It,  *.      [Fr.  dendroUe;  Gr.  StvSpov 

(dendron)  =  a  tree,  and  Eng.  suff.  -it  =  -ite 
(Afin.)  (q.v.).]  A  fossil  which  has  some  re- 
semblance in  form  to  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

den-drol  -a-gu*,  *.  [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  Aayws  (logos)  =  a  hare.] 


Zool. :  A  genus  of  marsupial  animals  be- 
longing to  the  Kangaroo  family.  .They  are 
natives  of  New  Guinea. 

den-drol  -ite,  s.  [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron)  =  a 
tree,  and  Aiflos  (litkos)  =  a.  stone.]  Fossil 
wood;  a  general  term  for  any  fossil  stem, 
branch,  or  other  fragment  of  a  tree. 

den-drSl'-S-glst,  s.  [Eng.  dendrolog(y) ; 
•ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  dendrology. 

den-dr8r-&-gjr,  *•  [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron)  = 
a  tree,  and  A6yo?  (logos)=  a  word,  a  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  or  description  of  trees  ;  dendro- 
graphy. 

den-drom'-e't-e'r,  ».  [Gr.  SevSpov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  firrpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  height  and 
diameter  of  trees,  to  estimate  the  cubic  feet 
of  timber  therein.  It  has  means  for  taking 
vertical  and  horizontal  angles,  and  is  mounted 
on  a  tripod  stand.  Adjusting  screws,  circular 
racks  and  pinions,  afford  means  for  adjusting 
the  limbs  of  the  instrument,  and  altering 
their  position,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
(Knight.) 

"Of  timber  measures  and  dendrometert  there  are 
various  kinds,  and  their  use  is  for  taking  the  dimen- 
sions of  standing  timber  without  climbing  the  tree." 
—London  :  Encycl.  of  Gardening.  \  1780. 

den  -dro  mus,    den-dro  mys,    s.     [Gr. 

StvSpov  (dendron)  =  a  tree,  and  /iv?  (mus)  =  a 
mouse.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  be- 
longing to  the  mice  family,  and  consisting  of 
a  single  species,  Dendromus  typus,  an  animal 
about  three  inches  and  a-half  long,  with  a 
tail  four  and  a-half  inches.  It  frequents 
the  branches  of  trees,  where  it  forms  its  nest, 
and  brings  forth  its  young.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa. 

den-dro-nes'-sa,  s.  [Gr.  SevSpov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  Epic  vrjova.  (nessa),  Attic  vrfrra. 
(netta)  =  a  duck.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Anatidae  (Ducks).  Den- 
dronessa  sponta  is  the  Summer-duck  of  the 
United  States.  It  frequents  fresh-water  ponds 
and  creeks,  and  sometimes  builds  even  in  mill- 
dams. 

den-droph'-i-dse,   s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  den- 

droph(is),  and  Lat.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZooZ. :  A  family  of  snakes,  sub-order  Co- 
lubriformes.  The  body  and  tail  of  these 
snakes  are  much  compressed,  or  are  very 
slender  and  elongate  ;  the  head  is  distinct 
from  the  neck,  and  has  a  wide  gape.  The 
Deudrophidae  are  diurnal  in  their  habits, 
living  in  trees,  and  are  extremely  active 
climbers ;  their  colours  assimilate  with  the 
surrounding  foliage.  They  occur  in  all  tropical 
regions,  are  innocuous,  and  feed  principally 
on  tree-lizards.  Two  genera  are  classed  under 
this  family— jChrysopelea  and  Dendrophis. 

den-droph'-Is,  s.  [Gr.  SevSpov  (dendron)  =  a 
tree,  and  <x£i«  (ophis)  —  a  serpent.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  snakes,  family  Dendro- 
phidae  (q.v.),  with  smooth  scales,  which  are 
much  larger  along  the  back  than  on  the  sides ; 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are  slightly  keeled. 
This  genus  occurs  in  India,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Australia,  and  its  members  are  not  veno- 
mous. 

den-dr6-phyl'-li-a,s.  [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  <f>vAAov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Zool.  it  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  deep-sea  corals, 
ranging  from  the  chalk  to  modern  times. 

den -dro-plex,  *.  [Or.  StvSpov  (dendron)  =  a 
tree,  and  irATJfn  (pUxis)  =  a  stroke,  a  blow.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Certhidse,  or  Creeper  family. 

den-dro-pu'-pa,  s.  [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron)  = 
a  tree,  and  Lat.  pupa.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Molluscs 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dawson  for  the  reception  of 
the  single  specimen,  Pupa  vetusta,  discovered 
in  the  Coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  an  erect  Sigillaria.  Nichol- 
son thinks  the  shell  is  so  remarkably  like 
some  living  chrysalis-shells,  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  framing  a  new  geuus  for 
its  reception. 

den-drd-saur'-a,  *.  pi.     [Gr.  StvSpov  (den- 
dron) =  a  tree,  and  <ravpa  (saura)  =  a  lizard.] 
Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  to 
a  tribe  of  Saurians,  sub-order  Pachyglossae. 


The  scales  of  the  belly,  the  sides,  and  the  back, 
are  granular.  The  tongue  is  elongate,  sub- 
cylindrical,  worm-like,  very  exsertile.  The 
eyes  are  globular,  very  mobile,  with  a  small 
central  round  opening.  The  toes  are  equal, 
united  into  two  opposing  groups.  It  contain* 
but  a  single  family,  Chamajleontidae  (q.v.). 

den-dro-so'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron)  = 
a  tree,  and  <ru>fxa"(soma)  =  a  body.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rhizopoda,  belonging  to 
the  family  Acinetiua.  Body  conical,  thick, 
soft,  and  smooth,  alternately  branched; 
branches  tentaculate  at  the  end.  D.  radiant  ia 
found  on  aquatic  plants  in  fresh  water. 

den-dros-trsB'-a,  s.     [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  ocrrptov  (ostreon)  =  an  oyster.] 

Zo'il. :  A  genus  of  Mollusca  belonging  to  the 
oyster  family. 

den'-dro-style,  *.    [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron)  m 
a  tree,  and  orvAos  (staios)  =  a  pillar.] 

Zool. :  A  stout  pillar  supporting  a  thick  flat 
quadrate  disk  in  the  Rhizostomidse. 

den-dryph  -I-nm,  *.    [Gr.  StvSpov  (dendron) 
=a  tree,  and  <£mj  (pfcue)= growth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi, 
consisting  of  moulds  growing  over  dead  her- 
baceous plants.  Three  British  species  are 
known. 

*  dene  (1),  «.    [A.S.  denu  =  a  valley.]    [Dior 
(1).  »• 

1.  A  valley,  a  dell. 

"  Thou  says  thou  trawez  me  in  this  dene.* 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poem* ;  Pearl,  It*. 

2.  As  an  element  in  place-names  it  means 
valley,  dell. 

*  dene  (2),  *.    [DUKE-]    A  hillock,  a  bank. 

*  dene  (3),  *.    [DEAN]. 

Deneb,  s.    [A  corruption  of  Arab,  zanab  =  • 
tail.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  magnitude  two  and 
a-half,  called  also  Deneb  Aleet,  Denebola,  and 
ft  Leouis. 

Deneb  Adigc,  s. 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
called  also  Arided  and  a  Cygni. 

Deneb  Aleet,  s. 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  two 
and  a-half,  called  also  Deneb,  Denebola,  and 
ft  Leonis. 

Deneb  Algledi,  •. 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  three 
and  a-half,  called  also  S  Capricorni. 

De-neb'-ol-a,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  two 
and  a-half,  called  also  Deneb  Aleet,  Deneb, 
and  ft  Leonis. 

*  den'-e-gate,  v.t.    [Lat.  denegatum,  sup.  or 
deiiego^to  deny:  de  (intens.),  and  n*go=to 
deny.]    [DENY.]    To  deny. 

*  den-e-ga  -tion,  s,     [Lat.  denegatio.j     A 
denying  or  denial. 

"A  delegation  of  my  Mlb  and  frrue  opinion*. '— 
Fox :  Martyri,  p.  8677. 

dene  -  holes,  s.  pi.  [A.S.  denn  =  a  cave ;  Eng. 
hole.] 

Archceol. :  Ancient  artificial  excavations, 
consisting  of  a  round  vertical  shaft,  from  2  ft. 
6  in.  to  3ft.  in  diameter,  ending  below  in  a 
cavern  in  the  chalk.  The  shafts  were  usually 
descended  by  means  of  footholes  in  the  sides. 
The  chambers  in  the  oldest,  simplest,  and 
shallowest  are  usually  mere  expansions  of  a 
beehive  shape  :  in  the  deeper  pits  the  cavern 
may  consist  of  a  series  of  chambers  symme- 
trically ranged  around  the  shaft,  or  the  walla 
of  the  chambers  may  have  disappeared,  and 
the  roof  be  supported  by  pillars  of  chalk.  Of 
three  recently  descended  by  the  Essex  Field 
Club  at  Hangman's  Wood,  near  Grays,  Essex, 
the  greatest  length  was  about  70  ft.,  breadth 
46ft.,  and  height  18ft.,  and  they  were  all 
about  80ft  deep.  Though  often  very  close 
together,  no  communication  has  hitherto  been 
found  between  adjacent  pits.  Deneholes  may 
be  entirely  in  the  chalk,  or  their  shafts  may 
be  almost  wholly  in  overlying  beds.  In  Eng- 
land they  abound  most  in  Kent,  north  of  the 
North  Downs,  and  in  Essex,  between  Purfleet 
and  East  Tilbury  A  very  few  of  the  older 
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and  simpler  pits  have  been  explored  ;  they 
are  found  to  date  back  to  the  Stone  Ages. 
The  deeper  ones  still  need  examination.  It 
has  been  sometimes  conjectured  that  deneholes 
were  excavated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
chalk  or  flint,  but  as  they  are  especially  con- 
centrated both  at  Bexley  (Kent)  and  near 
Graye,  where  fifty  to  sixty  feet  of  gravel  aud 
Thanet  sand  overlie  the  chalk,  though  in  each 
instance  there  is  plenty  of  bare  chalk  within  a 
mile,  this  explanation  cannot  apply  in  their 
case.  They  were  probably  storehouses  and 
places  of  occasional  refuge.  On  the  ordnance 
maps  the  word  is  spelled  daneholes,  suggesting 
a  closer  connection  with  the  Danes  than  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case.  The  general 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  these  deneholes 
were  probably  used  for  the  secret  storage  of 
grain  in  British  or  Romano-British  times.— 
Academy,  Jan.  28,  1888. 

•  den'-er-jfe,  ».    [DEANERY.] 

•  den'-gne,  s.     [Said  to  be  a  mistake  for  Eng. 
dandy;  the  disease,  when   it  first  made  its 
appearance  in  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
being  called  the  dandy-fever,  from  the  stiff- 
ness  and   constraint  caused  to   the   limbs. 
This  the  Spaniards  mistook  for  their  word 
dengue  =  prudery.  which  might  also  be  very 
well  used  for  stifi.iess  or  constraint.] 

Med.  :  A  continued  fever  common  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  chief  symptoms  are  severe  pain  in  fore- 
head, limbs,  back,  and  joints,  with  an  eruption 
like  measles,  or  rather  erysipelas,  with  painful 
swellings.  The  pains  are  of  an  agonising  cha- 
racter, and  are  apt  to  recur.  The  acute  stage 
lasts  seven  or  eight  days,  and  then  desquama- 
tion  begins. 

de-ni -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  deny;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  denied  ;  that  may  or  can  be  denied  or 
contradicted. 

"The  negative  authority  is  also  deniable  by  Kaaon." 
— Brotme :  Vulgar  Krroun. 

de  m'  al,  s.    [Eng.  deny ;  -<;/.] 

1.  The  act   of  denying,   contradicting,  or 
refusing. 

"  Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here." 

Xhake'i/i. :  Merry  Witiet,  i.  1. 

2.  A  negation  ;  a  contradiction  of  the  truth 
of  any  statement ;  or  the  contrary  to  affirma- 
tion. 

"  An  entire  ilmi'it  of  the  miracles."— Trench. 

3.  A  denying  or  refusing  to  confess  or  own 
to  ;  the  contrary  to  confession. 

"Denial  would  but  make  the  fault  fouler."— Sidney. 

4.  An  abjuration  ;  a  rejection  or  refusing  to 
acknowledge ;  a  disowning. 

"...  we  act  our  confess  ions  or  <;<mfa'j  of  Him."— South. 

5.  Loosely :  A  failure  to  obtain. 

"  Such  a  total  denial  of  success  has  certainly  been 
Tery  rare  in  the  present  century."—  Timel ;  Tranrit  of 
Venut,  April  20,  1875. 

6.  A  restraint  of  one's  appetites  or  desires  ; 
•elf-denial. 

•  de-ni'-an^e, .'.   [Eng.  deny;  -ance.]  Denial. 

"Either  for  the  affirmance  or  denianceot  the  same." 
Hall :  Edward  IV.,  an.  22. 

de  nied,  *  de-nayed,  *  de-nyed,  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [DENY.] 

de'-ni'-er  (1),  ».    [Eng.  deny ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  denies,  contradicts,  or  main- 
tains the  negative  of  a  proposition. 

"And  the  denier  by  the  word  Virtue  means  only 
courage."—  Wattt. 

2.  One  who  disowns,  abjures,  or  refuses  to 
acknowledge. 

"Christ  looked  his  denier  into  repentance."— South. 

3.  One  who  refuses    to  grant  or  concede 
anything. 

"  It  may  be  I  am  esteemed  by  ray  denier  sufficient 
of  myself  to  discharge  my  duty  to  God  as  a  priest, 
not  to  men  as  a  prince."— King  Charlet. 

dSn'-I-er  (2),  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  denarius 
(q.v.)]  A  small  French  coin,  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  son. 

"  I'll  not  pay  a  denier."— Shaketp. :  Henry  IV.,  111.  s. 

•  de"n'-I-grate,  v.t.     [Lat.  denigratum,  sup. 
of  denigrn  =  to  blacken  ;   de   (intens.),   and 
ni0ro=to  make  black  ;  niger-=  black.] 

"Hartshorn  and  other  white  bodies  will  be  deni- 
grated by  heat"— Bo  fie :  Workt,  L  Til. 

•  den  i  gra  -tion,  ».    ( Lat.  denigratio,  from 
denigro.}    A  making  black,  a  blackening. 

"  These  are  the  advenlent  and  artificial  ways  of  dent- 
n."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Krroun,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  12. 


*  den-i-grat  -or,  s.     [Eng.  denigrat(e) ;  -or.] 
One  who  or  that  which  blackens  or  denigrates. 

den   im,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fab. :  A  coloured,  twilled  cotton  cloth,  used 
for  overalls. 

"  Cotton  Jeans,  denimt,  drillings,  bed-tickings,  Ae."- 
—Contemp.  Review,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  828. 

denis  d'or,  s.    [Fr.] 

Mu». :  An  instrument  having  a  finger-board 
.  like  a  piano  and  pedals  like  an  organ,  capable 
of  producing  a  vast  number  of  different 
qualities  of  sound.  It  was  invented  in  1762 
by  Procopius  Divis,  iu  Moravia.  (Stainer  <f> 
Barrett.) 

*  den   I  son,  *.    [DENIZEN.] 

de  ni-trate,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Bug.  nitrate  (q.v.).]  To  disengage  or  set 
free  nitric  acid  from. 

de-ni-tra'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  denitrat(e);  -ion.] 
The  act  or  process  of  disengaging  or  freeing 
nitric  acid. 

*de-nit'-rl-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from; 
Eng.  nitre ;  and  Lat.  facia  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.  ] 
To  deprive  or  free  of  nitre. 

»  dSn-J-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  denizen) ;  -ation.] 
The  making  any  one  a  denizen,  citizen,  or 
subject. 

"  That  the  mere  Irish  were  reputed  aliens  appears 
by  the  charters  of  denotation,  »  nich  in  all  ages  were 
purchased  by  them."— Vaviet :  On  the  State  of  Ireland. 

*  den  Ize ,  •  den  nize,  v.t.    [DENIZEN,  «.] 

1.  To  make  a  denizen,  citizen,  or  subject ; 
to  denizen. 

"  There  was  a  private  act  for  deniting  the  children 
of  Richard  Hills.  —Strype :  Edward  IV.,  an  1552. 

2.  To  naturalize. 

"  The  Irish  language  was  free  dennized  In  the  Eng- 
lish pale."— Uolinthed :  Deter.  Ireland,  ch.  1. 

den  i-zen,  «.  [Derived  by  Wedgwood,  with 
whom  Skeat  agrees,  from  O.  Fr.  deinzein,  a 
word  formed  by  adding  the  suflf.  -tin  =  Lat. 
-anus,  to  O.  Fr.  deinz  =  Fr.  dans  =  within,  from 
within.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  citizen,  an  inhabitant. 

"...  the  world's  tired  denizen." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  ii.  2«. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  inhabits  or  dwells  in  ;  a 
resident. 

"Thus  th'  Almighty  Sire  began  :  Ye  gods, 
Natives,  or  deniicnt  of  blest  abodes?' 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .fneid,  x.  6,  6. 

IL  Law:  A  denizen  is  an  alien  born,  but 
one  who  has  obtaiued  letters-patent  to  make 
him  an  English  subject.  He  thus  occupies 
a  middle  position  between  an  alien  and  a 
natural  born  subject. 

den  I-zen,  v.t.    [DENIZEN.  <•.] 

1.  Lit. :  To    make  a  denizen,    citizen,    or 
subject ;  to  naturalize. 

2.  Fig. :  To  admit  to  rights  and  privileges 
as  a  citizen. 


den'-I-sened,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DENIZEN,  r.  ] 

den'-I-sen-ship,  s.     [Eng.  denizen;   -ship.] 
The  state  of  being  a  denizen. 

•denk,  a.    [DISK.] 

1.  Neat,  trim,  gay. 

"  Young  lustle  gallandls 

I  held  mair  in  dawtie,  and  deirar  be  full  inekill. 
Na  him,  that  dressit  me  sa  denk." 

Dunbar  :  Jfaitland  Poemt,  p.  58. 

2.  Saucy. 

"  Bot  scho  was  sumthing  dent,  and  dangerous." 

Dunbar :  Maitland  Poemt,  p.  f~. 

•  den  nar,    'den-nare,  s.     [DINNER.] 

den'-net,    *.     [From   the  name   of  the   in- 
ventor.] 

Vehicles :  A  light,  open,  two-wheeled  car- 
riage like  a  gig,  hung  by  a  combination  of 
three  springs  ;  two  of  which  are  placed  across 
the  axle,  at  right  angles  with  it,  the  third 
being-suspended  from  them  behind  by  shackles. 
(Knight.) 

"  In  those  days  men  drove  gigs,  as  they  since  hare 
driven  stanhopes,  tilhurys.  dennett,  and  cabriolet*."— 
T.  Hook  :  Gilbert  Qurney.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*  d&n'-nlng,  «.    [DEN  (1),  »•)    A  place  where 
beasts  make  their  lair. 

"This  serpent  hath  no  nestling,  no  stabling,  no  den- 
ning."—Ward:  .Vermont,  p.  158. 


*  de  nom-In  a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  denomino  =  to 
denominate   (q.v.).]      That  may  be  named, 
denominated,  or  denoted. 

"An  inflammation  consists  of  a  sanguineous  at' 
fluxion,  or  else  is  denomin<thlc  from  other  humours." 
— Rrowne :  Vulgar  Krroun,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3, 

do  nom  I  nant,  s.  [L«t.  denominans,  pa. 
par.  of  denomino  —  to  name.)  The  abstract 
noun  that  corresponds  to  an  adjective.signify- 
ing  an  accidental  quality,  as  bravery,  whileneu. 

de-nom'-in-ate,  v.t.    [DENOMINATE,  a.] 

1.  To  name ;  to  give  a  name,  epithet,  or 
title  to. 

"Those  places  which  were  denominated  of  angel* 
and  saints."— Hooker  :  Eccle>.  Polity. 

2.  To  give  a  right  or  title  to  a  name. 

*'  The  two  faculties  that  denominate  ut>  men  uuder* 
standing  and  will."_.ff«mmo«</. 

*  de-nom  -  In  ate,  a.    [Lat.  denominates,  pa. 
par.   of  denomino   =  to  name  :    de  =  down, 
and  nomino  =  to  name ;  women  =  a  name.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Named,  designated,  entitled, 
denominated. 

2.  Arith.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  qualifying 
number,  or  one  which  expresses  the  kind  ol 
unit  treated  of:  thus,  in  seven  pounds,  seven 
is  a  denominate  number;  but  seven,  when 
used  without  reference  to  any  concrete  units, 
is  an  abstract  number. 

de  nom'-in  at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DENOMIN- 
ATE, v.] 

de-nom'-i-nat-Jng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DE- 
NOMINATE, v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  naming,  designating, 
or  denoting ;  denomination. 

de  nom  i  na   tion.    *  tic  nom- in  a  -ci- 

OH,  ».  [Fr.  denomination ;  Sp.  denomination; 
Port,  denominacao;  Ital.  denominazione ;  Pror. 
denominetio;  all  from  Lat.  denominatio,  from 
denominates,  pa.  par.  of  denomino.] 

L  Ordinary  Language ; 

L  The  act  of  naming  or  designating. 

2.  A  name  or  appellation  given  to  a  thing; 
an  epithet,  a  designation. 

"  The  liking  or  disliking  of  the  people  gives  the  play 
the  denomination  of  good  or  bad  ;  but  does  not  really 
make  or  constitute  it  such."—  Dryden. 

3.  A  class,  society,  collection,  or  sect. 

"Philosophy,  the  great  idol  of  the  learned  part  of 
the  heathen  world,  has  divided  it  into  many  sects  aud 
denominationt."— South. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arithmetic : 

(1)  Gen.  (Of  concrete  quantities) :  Figures 
similarly  designated.  Thus  in  the  expression 
£1  2s.  6d.  and  £4  4s.  3d.,  £1  and  £4  are  of  the 
same  denomination,  2s.  are  of  the  same  de- 
nomination as  4s.,  and  6d.  of  the  same  as  3d. 

t  (2)  Spec.  (Of  fractions) :  Having  the  same 
denominator. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  religious  communion,  a  section 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  a  body  of  professing 
Christians  holding  essentially  the  same  tenets, 
and  more  or  less  closely  bound  together,  either 
under  a  common  government  or  under  govern- 
ments of  the  same  type.   It  is  more  frequently 
used  genetically  of  a  number  of  sects  holding 
identical  views  as  to  Church  government  than 
of  a  single  one  of  those  sects  :  thus  the  Baptist 
denomination  is  a  term  more  frequently  used 
than   the    Particular  Baptist    denomination, 
and  the  Presbyterian  denomination  than  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  denomination.     It  is 
also  more  frequently  used  in  England  in  con- 
nexion with  dissenters  than  with  the  esta- 
blished churches. 

IT  The  Three  Denominations : 

Eccles. :  The  name  given  to  a  union  formed  in 
A.D.  1727  of  representatives  belonging  to  the 
Presbyterians,  the  Independents  or  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  the  Baptists,  with  the  view  of 
making  a  direct  approach  to  the  reigning 
sovereign.  It  still  exists,  and  at  intervals 
meets  and  acts. 

de  nom  I  na'  tion-al,  a.  [Eng  denomina- 
tion; -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
a  denomination. 

If  Denominational  System  of  Education  : 

Education :    The    complete     separation     of 

Church  and  State  in  the  United   States  has 

acted  as  a  preventive  to  the  establishment  of 

denominational  teaching  iu  the  public  schools. 
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as  practiced  in  England  and  elsewhere  The 
only  church  that  has  made  any  effort  to  have 
it  introduced,  as  a  feature  of  our  school  system, 
is  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  claims  that  the 
reading  of  the-  Protestant  translation  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools  which  they  help  to  support 
is  unfair  and  injurious.  The  Catholics,  on  this 
plea,  consider  that  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand a  share  of  the  school  tax  to  support 
schools  for  the  separate  education  of  their 
children.  In  this  they  have  been  unsuccessful. 
The  policy  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  is  objected  to  by  many  Protestants,  but 
it  is  continued,  and  in  many  instances  the 
Catholics  have  withdrawn  their  children  from 
the  schools  to  parish  schools  of  their  own. 
Some  of  the  other  denominations  support 
parish  schools  to  a  minor  extent.  A  higher 
form  of  denominational  education  in  this 
country  is  that  afforded  by  the  colleges,  the 
most  of  which  are  under  sectarian  influence. 
In  some  cases  the  college  is  a  part  of  the 
denominational  machinery  In  others  the 
relation  is  one  of  general  superintendency. 

In  England  the  first  efforts  of  Government 
•were  in  the  direction  of  the  denominational 
system  of  education,  and  when  the  Education 
Act  of  1870  brought  inio  existence  a  multitude 
of  "  board  schools,"  these  were  designed  to 
supplement,  and  not  to  supersede,  the  denomi- 
national schools  previously  existing.  In  India 
tbe  historic  development  was  in  exactly  an 
opposite  direction.  The  Government  first 
founded  schools  and  colleges  of  its  own,  exclud- 
ing Christianity,  because  the  money  to  support 
them  was  derived  from  taxes  levied  on  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans.  In  1854  Sir  Charles  Wood 
extended  pecuniary  support  to  the  missionary 
schools,  colleges,  and  "institutions"  in  India, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  good  secular 
education  they  imparted,  purposely  forbearing 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  Christianity  was 
taught.  Thus  the  two  systems  of  education 
exist  side  by  side  and  with  little  friction. 

€»e-nom-l-na  -tion-al-ism,  s.  [Eng.  de- 
nominational ;  -ism.  'Trench,  writing  in  1855, 
characterized  this  as  a  "  monstrous  birth,"  and 
considered  that  it  was  found  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  dissenting  magazines.  (English 
Past  and  Present,  Lect.  iv.).] 

1.  Gen. :   The  act  of  ranking  oneself  with 
•ome    denomination ;    attachment   to   a  de- 
nomination ;   party   spirit   in   defending  its 
tenets. 

2.  Spec.  :  Attachment  to  the  view  that  edu- 
cation is  best  carried  out  through  the  several 
religious  denominations. 

de-nSm  In-a  -tion-al-ist.  s.  [Eng.  deno- 
minational; -ist]  One  in  favour  of  the  de- 
nominational system  of  education.  [DENOMI- 
NATIONAL.] 

de-nom  i-na'-tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  de- 
nominational ;  -ly.]  According  to  denomina- 
tion ;  by  denominations  or  sects. 

de-nom  -in-ative,  a.  it  &     [Eng.  denomi- 
nate); -ive.] 
A*  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language ' 

1.  Giving  or  conferring  a  name  or  designa- 
tion ;  denominating. 

"Cuimotative  names  have  hence  been  also  called 
denominative,  because  the  subject  which  they  deuo- 
minate  is  denominated  by  or  receives  a  name  from 
the  attribute  which  they  connote."— J.  S.  Mill :  System 
of  Logic,  bk.  i..  ch.  111.,  s.  «. 

*2.  Bearing  or  capable  of  bearing  a  distinct 
appellation  ;  denominable. 

"  The  least  denominative  part  of  time  is  a  minute, 
the  greatest  integer  being  a  year."— Cocker:  Arith- 
metic, 

1L  Gram. :  Applied  to  a  verb  derived 
from  a  substantive  or  adjective. 

"  Such  den-rminatife  verbs  abound  in  every  member 
of  our  family."—  Whitney :  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage, ch.  vii.,  p.  131. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  has  the  charac- 
ter of  a  denomination. 

2.  Gram. :  A  verb  formed  from  a  noun  either 
substantive  or  adjective. 

dS-nSm'-in-a-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  denomin- 
ative; -ly.]  By  denomination. 

de-nom  -m-a-tor.  .*.    [Lat.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  He  who  or  that  which  de- 
nominates or  gives  a  name ;  he  from  whom 
or  that  from  which  a  denomination  or  appella- 
tion is  derived. 


"  Both  the  seas  of  one  name  should  have  one  com- 
mon denominator."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arithmetic : 

*  (1)  (See  extract). 

"  The  denominator  of  any  proportion  is  the  quotient 
arising  from  the  division  of  the  antecedent  by  the 
consequent:  thus  6  is  the  denominator  of  the  propor- 
tion th.it  30  hath  to  5.  because  5130(6.  This  is  also 
called  the  exponent  of  the  proportion  or  ratio." — 
BarrU. 

(2)  The  denominator  of  a  fraction  is  the 
number  below  the  line  which  shows  into 
how  many  parts  the  integer  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  :  thus  in  the  fraction  |,  4  is  the  de- 
nominator, and  shows  that  the  integer  is  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 
while  the  numerator,  3,  shows  that  of  these 
four  parts  three  are  supjKwed  to  be  taken, 

2.  Alg. :  The  expression  under  the  line  in  a 
fraction  ;  thus  in  the  fraction  ||,  by  is  the 
denominator. 

de-not'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  denote);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  denoted  or  distinguished. 

"In  hot  regions,  and  more  spread  and  digested 
flowers,  a  sweet  savour  may  be  allowed,  denotable 
from  several  human  expressions."— Browne  :  UiicM., 
p.  24. 

*  de-not'-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  denotatus,  pa.  par. 

of  denote.]    To  denote,  to  mark  out. 

"These  terms  denotate  a  longer  time."— Burton.' 
A  nut.  of  Melancholy,  p.  716. 

*de-no-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  denotatio,  from 
denote  =  to  denote  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  de- 
noting, marking,  or  distinguishing ;  separa- 
tion or  distinction  by  name.  , 

•de-not'-a-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  denotat(us),  pa. 
par.  of  denote,  and  Eng.  adj.  sun",  -ire.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  denoting  or 
marking  out. 

"The  alteration  it  produces  is  so  denotative ,  that  a 
person  is  known  to  be  sick  by  those  who  never  saw 
him  in  health." — Letter*  upon  Physiognomy,  p.  121. 

de-n6'te,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  denoter ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
denotar;  Ital.  denature,  from  Lat.  denote  =  to 
mark  out :  de  =  down,  and  noto  =  to  mark  ; 
nota  =  a  mark.] 
L  Transitive: 

1.  To  mark,  to  betoken,  to  show  or  indicate 
by  a  mark  or  sign ;  to  signify  visibly. 

2.  To  betoken  ;  to  be  a  sign  or  symptom  of ; 
to  indicate,  to  imply. 

"  Sweet  scent,  or  lovely  form,  or  both  combined, 
Distinguish  every  cultivated  kind  ; 
The  want  of  both  denote!  a  meaner  breed." 

Cowper :  Hope,  290-M. 

IL  Intrans. :  To  betoken,  to  indicate,  to  be 
a  sign. 

"  If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 

Shaketp.  :  Sonnet*.  148. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
note and  to  signify :  "  Denote  is  employed  with 
regard  to  things  and  their  characters  :  signify 
with  regard  to  the  thoughts  or  movements. 
A  letter  or  character  may  be  made  to  denote 
any  number,  as  words  are  made  to  signify  the 
intentions  and  wishes  of  the  person  ...  In 
many  cases  looks  or  actions  will  signify  more 
than  words."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-not'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DENOTE.  ] 

* de-no'te-ment,  s.  [Eng.  denote;  -ment.] 
A  sign  or  indication. 

"  They  are  close  denotement!  working  from  the  heart." 
Shaketp.  :  Othello,  in.  s.    (Quarto  1.) 

de-not'-ing,  pr-  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DENOTE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  marking  out  or 

distinguishing. 

denouement  (as  da  no  man),  s.  [Fr., 
from  denoiier  =  to  untie :  de  —  Lat.  dis  = 
apart ;  noner  =  to  tie  in  a  knot ;  noue  =  a 
knot;  Lat.  nodus.]  The  unravelling  of  the 
plot  of  a  story  ;  the  winding  up  or  cata- 
strophe of  a  plot ;  the  issue  or  result. 

"The  denouement,  as  a  pedantic  disciple  of  Bossu 
would  call  it,  of  this  poem  is  well  conducted."—  W ar- 
ton  :  Euay  on  Pope,  L  250. 

*  de-noum-bren,  v.t.    [DENTTMBER.] 

de-nou'nce,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  denoncer ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  dennnciar ;  Ital.  denunziare,  from  Lat. 
denuntin  =  to  declare  :  de  =  down,  and  nuntio 
=  to  announce  ;  nuntius  =  a  messenger.] 
L  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  proclaim,  to  declare. 


"  Under  the  leading  and  name  of  his  sonne  Constant, 
whom  of  a  monk  he  had  denounced  Augustus  or  Ew 
peror."— Holland :  Camden,  p.  85. 

*  2.  To  denote  or  express  in  a  threatening 
manner. 

"  He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounced 
Desperate  revenge."     Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  10«,  lOf. 

3.  To  threaten  publicly ;  to  proclaim  as  » 
threat. 

"  Against  all  others  unsparing  vengeance  was  de- 
nounced."—ilacauiay  :  Silt.  Bng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  accuse,  to  inform  against,  to  charge, 
to  delate. 

"  Archdeacons  ought  to  ...  denounce  such  as  axa 
negligent"— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

5.  To  cry  down,  to  inveigh  against,  to  con- 
demn, to  stigmatize. 

*  IL  Intransitive : 

1.  To  declare  in  a  solemn  or  threatening 
manner. 

"  I  denounce  unto  yon,  this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely 
perish."— Deut.  xxx.  18. 

2.  To  declare  war ;  to  threaten. 

"  If  not  denounced  against  us,  why  should  not  we 
Be  there  in  person  t "    Shaketp. :  Ant.  t  Cleop.,  lit  T. 

de  noun9  ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DENOUNCE.] 

*  de  nounc'e-ment,    s.      [Eng.   dcnounct; 
-ment.]      A   denouncing  or    declaring   in    a 
threatening  manner ;  a  denunciation. 

"  False  is  the  reply  of  Cain  upon  the  denouncement  at 
his  curse,  My  iniquity  is  greater  than  can  be  forgiven." 
—Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

de-noun9'-er,  s.  [Eng.  denounce) ;  -er.]  One 
who  denounces. 

"  Here  comes  the  sad  denouncer  of  my  fat*. 
To  toll  the  mournful  knell  of  separation.* 

Dryden. 

de-no"un9'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,ks.  [DENOUNCE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s.    subst. :   Denouncement,    denuncia- 
tion. 

*  de-no  ve-ment,  *.   [Formed  from  Lat.  de-* 
from  ;  novus—nevr ;  with  Eng.  suflf.  -ment.]    A 
revolution. 

"  I  intend  now  to  present  a  denorement  of  affairs."— 
North :  Exninen,  p.  595.  (Dariet.) 

de  no'-vo,  phr.  [Lat.]  Anew,  afresh ;  from 
the  beginning. 

dens,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat.  :  A  tooth  (q.v.). 

*  dens,  *  densh,  a.    [DANISH.]    Danish. 

dens  -aix,  s.  [O.  Scotch  Jens,  and  Dan.  aim 
=  an  axe.]  A  Danish  axe. 

"Of  these  only  fourscore  could  be  furnished  with 
muscaths,  pickes,  gunnis,  halberds,  dfiunixet,  or 
Lochaber  aixes."— P.  Elgyn:  Morayt.  StatM.  Acc.,r. 
16,  N. 

dense,  a.  [Lat.  densus;  Fr.  dense;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  denso;  cogn.  with  Gr.  ocurve  (dasut) 
=  thick,  dense.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Thick,   close,   compact,  approaching  to 
solidity  ;  having  the  constituent  parts  closely 
united. 

"  All  dente  bodies  are  colder  than  most  other  bodies, 
as  metals,  stone,  glass  :  and  they  are  longer  in  beatinc 
than  softer  bodies.  -—Bacon. 

2.  Crowded,  thickly  populated. 

"  The  decks  were  dente  with  stately  forms." 

Tennyion  :  Jforte  if  Arthur.  1H. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Deep,  thick-headed  ;  as,  dense  ignorance. 

2.  Stupid,  obtuse. 

B.  Bot. :  Having  an  abundance  of  flowers 
very  close  together. 

dense  ness,  s.  [Eng.  dense;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dense ;  density. 

dens' e-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dense ;  -ly.]  In  a  denae 
manner  or  state  ;  closely,  compactly. 

den' -shire,  v.t.  [See  extract.]  For  def.  see 
extract. 

"Burning  of  land,  or  bum-bating,  is  commonly 
called  denshiring,  that  is.  Devontbirtng,  or  Itenbigl^ 
{hiring,  because  most  used  or  first  invented  there."— 

dSn-sIm'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  densus= thick,  and 
Gr.  ficrpov  (metron)  =  &  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment contrived  by  Colonel  Mallet,  of  the 
French  army,  and  M.  Bianchi,  for  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravity  of  gunpowder.  It  con- 
sists of  a  glass  globe  having  a  tube  which 
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density— dentate 


Communicates  %»th  a  quantity  of  mercury  iu 
an  open  vessel  The  globe  is  joined  at  top  to 
a  graduated  glass  tube,  which  may,  by  means 
of  a  flexible  tube,  be  connected  with  an  air- 
pump.  A  diaphragm  of  chamois  skin  fits 
over  the  lower,  and  one  of  wire-cloth  over  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  globe,  and  the  tubes  above 
and  below  those  orifices  are  provided  with 
rtbp-cocks.  For  ascertaining  the  density  of 
the  gunpowder,  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the 
globe  by  menus  of  the  air-pump,  until  the 
mercury  rises  to  a  certain  mark  on  the  gradu- 
ated tube,  when  the  glob?  is  detached  from 
its  support  and  weighed  ;  it  is  then  emptied 
and  cleaned,  and  a  given  weight  of  gunpowder 
introduced,  when  it  is  again  attached  to  the 
tubes  and  the  air  exhausted  as  before,  lilling 
with  mercury  all  the  space  in  the  globe  not 
occupied  by  the  powder,  up  to  the  mark 
before  indicated;  the  stop-cocks  are  now 
closed,  and  the  globe  once  more  detached  and 
weighed.  The  absolute  specific  gravity  of  the 
powder  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight 
of  the  powder  contained  in  the  globe  by  the 
known  specific  gravity  of  mercury,  and 
dividing  the  product  by  the  product  resulting 
from  multiplying  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  globe  when  filled  with  mercury 
alone,  and  its  weight  when  filled  with  mercury 
and  powder,  into  the  weight  of  the  powder 
employed  in  the  experiment.  (Knight.) 

dSns'-I-tJf,  s.   [Fr.  densite ;  Sp.  densidad ;  Port. 
densidade;  Ital.  densita,  from  Lat.  densitas, 
from  densus  =  thick,  dense.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  dense,  close, 
or  compact ;  closeness,  compactness ;  dense- 
ness. 

2.  Fig. :  Depth ;  as  the  density  of  ignorance. 
II.  Phys. :   That  quality  of  a  body  which 

depends  upon  the  denseness  or  close  cohesion 
of  its  constituent  particles.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  proportion  which  the  bulk  bears  to  the 
weight.  Thus,  if  there  be  two  bodies  of  equal 
bulk,  but  of  different  weights,  then  the  body 
of  greater  weight  is  of  greater  density.  Or  if 
two  bodies  be  of  equal  bulk  but  of  different 
densities,  then  the  body  which  is  of  greater 
density  contains  the  proportionately  greater 
quantity  of  matter.  Or  if  two  bodies  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  matter,  but  one  of  dif- 
ferent bulk,  then  the  body  which  is  of  the  less 
bulk  is  of  a  greater  density  than  the  other. 
Thus  the  density  is  seen  to  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  in- 
directly proportional  to  the  bulk. 

"The  air  within  the  vessels  being  of  a  less  deniity, 
the  outward  air  would  press  their  sides  together."— 
Arbuthii'it :  On  Alimenti. 

dent  (1),  *  dint,  *  dunt,  *  dynt,  *  dyntte, 

s.     [A  variant  of  dint  (q.v.)] 
*  1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

"  He  «chal  hyiu  scle  with  dethcs  dent." 

Octovian,  l.OOL 

2.  A  mark,  hollow,  or  depression  caused  by 
a  blow  ;  a  notch,  an  indentation. 

"The  bullet  made  a  very  considerable  dent  in  a 
door."— Sprat .-  Hitt.  Royal  Society. 

dent  (2),  ».  &  a.  [Lat.  den*  (genit.  dentis) = a 
tooth.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Weaving :  One  of  the  splits  of  the  reed 
which  is  fixed  in  the  swinging   lathe,  and 
whose  office  it  is  to  beat  the  weft-thread  up  to 
the  web. 

2.  Mach. :  A  tooth  of  a  gear-wheel. 

3.  Carding :  The  wire  staple  that  forms  the 
tooth  of  a  card.    [CARD.] 

4.  JsxksnMh. :  A  salient  knob  or  tooth  in 
the  works  of  a  lock.    (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective : 
Her.:  Indented. 

dent,  *  dent  yn,  •  dint-en,  *  dynt-en,  v.t. 
[DENT,  *.  DINT,  v.]  To  make  a  dent,  hollow, 
or  depression  in  ;  to  indent. 

"A  part  of  the  wall  wan  shattered  a*  if  by  gun- 
powd:r.  and  the  fragments  had  been  blown  off  with 
force  sufficient  to  dent  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room.  '—Darwin:  Voyage  Round  the  World  (1370), 
cb.  iii.,p.  62. 

dSnt'-al,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentit)  - 
a  tooth,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al;  Fr.  denial; 
Ital.  dentale.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth. 

2.  Gram.:  Pronounced   or  formed  by  thu 
teeth  with  the  tongue. 


"The  Hebrews  have  assigned  which  letters  are 
labial,  which  dental,  and  which  guttural."— Bacon. 

B.  As-  substantive : 

1.  Gram.  :  A  letter  or  articulation  formed 
by  placing  the  end  of  the  tongue  against  the 
upper  teeth,  or  the  gum  immediately  above 
them.    The  dentals  are  d,  t,  and  tli.    When 
two  dentals  come  together,  the  first  is  some- 
times changed  into  a  sibilant ;  as  O.  Eng. 
mot-te=moste=most,  wit-te=wiste=wist. 

"The  dental  consonants  are  easy,  therefore  let  them 
be  next;  tir.it  the  labial-doKalj,  as  also  the  lingua- 
dentalt.— Bolder. 

2.  Conchol. :  A  shell  belonging  to  the  family 
Dentalidte  ;  a  tooth-shell. 

"  Two  small  black  and  shining  pieces  seem,  by  the 
shape,  to  have  been  formed  in  the  shell  of  a  dental."— 
Woodward. 

dental  arches,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Arches  consisting  of  the  teeth,  the 
gums,  and  the  alveolar  borders  of  the  maxillae, 
all  which  are  situated  within  the  lips  and 
cheeks.  (Quain.) 

dental  articulator,  s.  An  instrument 
for  matching  the  dentures  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw. 

dental-canals,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  bony  canals  through  which  the 
vessels  and  nerves  pass  to  the  interior  of  the 
teeth. 

dental-cartilage,  s. 

Anat. :  The  cartilaginous  elevation,  divided 
by  slight  fissures,  on  the  biting  margins  of  the 
gums  in  infants,  prior  to  dentition.  It  is  a 
substitute  for  the  teeth. 

dental-cavity,  s. 

Anat. :  A  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  teeth, 
in  which  is  situated  the  dental  pulp  (q.v.). 

dental  chisel,  s.  A  chisel  for  excavating 
cavities  in  the  teeth  or  cutting  the  natural 
teeth,  preparatory  to  filling.  They  have 
straight  or  oblique  edges,  and  are  used  by  a 

Eushing  action.    Tools  of  other  shapes  used 
y  a  lateral,  rotatory,  or  drawing  action,  are 
excavators,  drills,  burs,  &c.  (q.v.).   (Knight.) 

dental* cut  dovetail,  s.  A  dovetail 
having  a  number  of  dents  on  each  part  fitting 
within  the  interdental  space  of  the  fellow- 
portions.  Drawers  and  well  -  constructed 
boxes  are  thus  secured  at  their  corners. 
(Knight.) 

dental  drill,  s.  An  instrument  for  cut- 
ting out  carious  portions  of  teeth,  for  opening 
put  a  nerve-cavity,  for  plugging,  or  for  the 
insertion  of  a  pivot.  The  drills  are  sized  and 
shaped  for  their  work.  (Knigld.) 

dental  file,  s.  A  file  mnde  for  use  in 
operative  or  mechanical  dentistry.  Dental 
files  are  of  various  kinds. 

dental  foramen,  s. 

Anat. :  A  foramen,  i.e.,  an  aperture  leading 
into  the  dental  canal. 

dental  forceps,  s.  The  dentist  uses  a 
variety  of  operating-forceps.  Some  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  objective  names,  others  by 
shape  or  peculiar  conformation,  and  others  by 
the  kind  of  duty. 

dental  formula,  s.  A  formula  or  nota- 
tion used  by  zoologists  to  denote  the  number 
and  kind  of  teeth  of  a  mammaliferous  animal, 
the  teeth  forming  one  of  the  elements  in  its 
generic  character.  Thus  the  dental  formula 
of  Man  is  I.  \.  C.  {=}.  P-  M.  ££  M.  |=j|-  =  32  ; 
that  is,  there  are  four  incisors  in  either  jaw, 
with  one  canine,  two  premolars  (or  false 
molars),  and  three  molars  on  either  side  of 
these  incisors,  both  in  the  upper  and  in  the 
lower  jaw.  In  other  words,  the  incisors  being 
taken  as  the  centre,  the  upper  figures  refer  to 
the  upper  jaw  in  either  side,  and  the  lower 
figures  to  the  lower  jaw. 

dental  groove,  s. 

Anat.:  Two  ridges  prolonged  downwards 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  alveolar  arch. 

dental  hammer,  s.  An  instrument  for 
plugging  teeth  ;  operated  by  the  alternate 
pressure  and  relaxation  of  pressure  of  the 
stock  upon  the  point.  The  plugging -tool 
presses  against  the  filling  in  the  tooth  ;  pres- 
sure on  the  case  makes  the  tool-stock  recede, 
imparting  its  movement  to  the  lifting-bar  and 


hammer,  until  the  bar  passes  the  incline  of 
the  wedge,  releases  its  hold  on  the  catch,  and 
releases  the  hammer,  which  descends  under 
the  influence  of  the  spring.  The  force  is 
adjusted  by  devices  operated  by  an  exterior 
band.  (Knight.) 

dental  plugger,  s.  An  instrument  for 
compacting  the  metallic  filling  of  teeth.  The 
point  of  the  plugger  continues  to  press  upon 
the  metal  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  being 
actuated  by  the  tension  of  the  spring,  while 
the  tube  is  reciprocated  and  acts  by  concus- 
sion on  the  end  of  the  stern. 

dental-pulp,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  pultaceous  substance  of  a  reddish 
gray  colour,  very  soft  and  sensible,  which  fills 
the  cavity  of  the  teeth. 

dental  pump,  s.  An  apparatus  used 
for  withdrawing  the  saliva  from  the  mouth 
during  dental  operations.  [SALIVA-PUMP.J 
(Knight.) 

den-ta-li'-I-dse,  s.  pi.      [Lat.  dens  (genit. 
dentis)  =  &  tootii,  and  tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool:  The  Tooth-shells,  a  family  of  Mol- 
lusca,  consisting  of  the  single  geuus  Denta- 
lium  (q.v.). 

dent  -al-ite,  s.    [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  = 
a  tooth,  and  Gr.  Aiflo?  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Paheont.  :  A  fossil  Dentalium  or  Tooth- 
shell. 

den-ta  -H-um,  s.    [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)= 
a  tooth.  ] 

1.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Dentaliidee.   It 
has    a    tubular,    smooth,    or    longitudinally 
striated  shell,  open  at  both  ends.   The  common 
name  for  the  genus  is  Tooth-shells.    There  are 
numerous  species. 

2.  Pakennt.  :    Several    species    have    been 
described  from  the  Devonian,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  some  of 
them  of  great  size.    The  Secondary  rocks  have 
yielded  a  considerable  number  of  species,  and 
they  become  still  more  numerous  in  the  Ter- 
tiaries.    (Nicholson.) 


den-tar'-i- 


en-tar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  fern,  'of  dentarius  = 
pertaining  to  the  teet'.;  from  dens  (genit. 
dentis)  =  a  tooth.] 

Bot.  :  Coral-root.  A  genus  of  Cruciferous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  family  Arabidse.  The 
pod  is  narrow,  lanceolate,  and  tapering  ;  the 
valves  flat,  generally  separating  elastically, 
nerveless  ;  the  seed-stalks  broad.  Dentaria 
bulbifera,  the  Bulbiferous  Coral-root,  has  a 
creeping  root  with  thick  fleshy  scales  or 
tooth-like  processes,  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
large  purple  flowers.  It  is  wild  in  Britain, 
but  rare. 

dent'-a-ry;  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis) 
=  a  tooth,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth 
or  dentition  ;  bearing  teeth. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Comp.  Anat.  :  That  bone  in  the  lower  jaw 
of  fishes  and  reptiles,  corresponding  to  the 
lower  jaw  of  man,  which  carries  the  teeth. 

dentary  bone,  s. 

Anat.  :  [DENTARY,  B.] 

den-ta'  t»,   s.      [Lat.,  fern,  of  dentatu$  ss 
toothed.] 

Anat.  :  A  name  given  to  the  second  verttbra 
of  the  spinal  column,  from  the  tooth-Ilka 
(odontoid)  process  which  occurs  in  it  at  the 
upper  end. 

den'-tate,  den-tat  -ed,  a.     [Lat.  dentatui 
=  toothed.] 

Bot.  :  Toothed.  A  term  applied  to  the  short 
and  triangular  divisions,  the  results  of  inci- 
sions existing  at  the  margin  of  leaves.  These 
incisions  or  dentate  parts  are  caused  by  a 
failure  of  parenchyma.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  free  triangular  extremities  of 
the  divisions  forming  a  gamosepalous  calyx 
and  a  gamopetalous  corolla. 

dentate  -ciliate,  a. 

Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  t  lentate  margin, 
fringed  or  tipped  with  cilia. 

dentate-sinuate,  a. 

Bot.  The  same  as  DENTATO-SINUATE  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  vire,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  m  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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dentated  suture, .--. 

Anat.  :  Any  serrated  suture ;  a  suture  in 
which  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  bones 
are  subdivided  or  broken  up  into  projecting 
points  and  recesses  fitting  very  closely  to  each 
other.  (Quain.) 

den'-tate-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dentate ;  -ly.] 

Hot. :  In  a  dentate  manner. 

11  The  following  combinations  with  this 
word  occur  in  botany :  dentately-ciliate,  the 
same  as  DENT ATE-CILI  ATE  (q.v.)  ;  dentately- 
lobtd,  toothed  so  as  to  appear  lobed  ;  dentately- 


DENTATELY-CILIATE. 

L  Dentate-ciliate  leaf  of  Sedum  denticnlatum. 
1  Dentate-sinuate  leaf  of  Hypocbceris  glabra. 

plnnatifid,  toothed  so  as  to  appear  pinnatitid  ; 
dentately-runcinate,  toothed  so  as  to  appear 
runcinate ;  dentately  •  serrated,  having  the 
margin  divided  into  incisions  resembling  the 
teeth  of  a  saw  ;  dentately-sinuate,  the  same  as 
DENTATO-SINUATE  (q.v.). 

*den-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  dentatus  =  toothed.] 

1.  The  same  as  DENTITION  (q.v.). 

"  How  did  it  get  its  bub,  its  dentation  I  '—Patty. 

2.  An  indentation. 

14  You  could  see  ...  every  dentation  of  the  wall." — 
Besant  t  Rice:  Ily  Celia't  Arbour,  ch.  L  (1873). 

den-ta'-to-,  in  comp.  [Lat.  dentatus  = 
toothed.]  Toothed. 

denta to  crenat c.  a. 
Sot. :  Applied  to  a  leaf  divided  at  the  edge 
Into  triangular  notches  ;  crenato-dentate. 

dentato-laciniate,  a. 
Hot. :  Having  the  teeth  irregularly  extended 
Into  long  points. 

dentate-serrate,  a. 

Lot. :  Having  the  teeth  taper-pointed  and 
directed  forwards  like  serrations. 

dentate-sinuate,  a. 
Bot. :    Having   the    margin  scalloped  and 
slightly  toothed. 

dent'-ed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  dent  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.} 
Marked  with  a  dent  or  indentation  ;  indented. 

dent'-ed  (2),  a.  [Eng.  dent  (2),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Dentated,  toothed. 

dented  chisel,  s. 

Sculp. :  A  chisel  with  a  dentated  edge,  used 
in  carving  stone. 

dent  -el,  dent-il  (Eng.),  dsn-tel  -16  (pi. 
dentelli)  (Ital.),  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  denticulus 
=  a  little  tooth.] 

Arch. :  One  of  the  small  blocks  or  projec- 
tions in  the  bed-mouldings  of  cornices  in  the 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Composite,  and  occasionally 
Doric,  orders.  Their  breadth  should  be  half 
their  height :  and,  as  Vitruvius  teaches,  the 
interval  [METOCHE]  between  them  two-thirds 
of  their  breadth.  In  the  Grecian  orders  they 
are  not  used  under  modillons.  (Gwilt.) 

"The  modillons,  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble  show  by 
graceful  projection."— Spectator. 

dent-e-li'-on,  *  dentylion,  s.  [DANDELION.] 

"  Sere  downis  smal  on  dentilinun  sprung." 

Douffka :  Virgil.  401, 14. 

den-tel'-la,  ».  [Lat.  denticulus,  dimin.  of 
dens  (genit".  dentis)  =  a  tooth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
order  Cinchonacese.  Thej»are  small  creeping- 
plants,  and  are  so  called  from  the  sides  of  the 
segments  of  the  corolla  being  furnished  with 
a  small  tooth.  They  are  annuals,  and  have 
glabrous  leaves  and  white  flowers. 


den-tell  e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  denticulus  =  a 
little  tooth.] 

Bookbinding :  An  ornamental  tooling  resem- 
bling notching  or  lace. 

den'-tex,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  —  a 
tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygious 
Fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  Sparidae.  In 
each  jaw  there  is  a  row  of  strong,  conic  teeth. 
The  dorsal  fin  is  slightly  emargiuate.  They 
are  exceedingly  voracious.  They  resemble 
the  perch,  frequenting  shallows  among  rocks. 
Dentex  vulgaris,  also  called  the  Four-toothed 
Sparus,  is  a  large  fish,  sometimes  as  much  as 
three  feet  long,  and  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
in  weight.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Levant. 

*  dent'-i-cle,  s.     [Lat.  denticulus,  dimin.  of 
dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  tooth,  or  projecting 
point. 

2.  Arch.  :  A  denteL    (Ash.) 

den  tic -u  late,    den-tic- n-lat-ed,  a. 

[Lat.  denticulatus,  from  denticulus  =  a  small 
tooth.] 

1.  Bot. :   Having   the    margin    very   finely 
toothed. 

2.  Arch. :  Formed  into  dentels. 

3.  Entom. :  Having  the  margin  very  finely 
toothed. 

"Anterior  tibiae  very  finely  denticulate."— Tram. 
Amer.  Philcx.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  289  (1873). 

d6n-tic -u-late-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  denticulate; 
-ly.]    In  a  denticulate  manner. 

denticulately  -  ciliated,  a.  Having 
the  margin  so  finely  toothed  as  to  appear 
edged  with  ciliae  or  fine  hairs. 

denticulately-scabrous,  a.  Having 
rough  denticulations,  or  very  small  teeth. 

denticulately-serrated,  a.  Having 
the  margin  finely  toothed,  resembling  the  edge 
of  a  fine  saw. 

den-tic-u-la -tion,  s.  [Lat.  denticulatus.] 
The  state"  or  condition  of  being  set  with  small 
teeth,  or  prominences  resembling  teeth,  like 
those  of  a  saw. 

"He  omits  the  denticulafinn  of  the  edge*  of  the  bill, 
or  those  small  oblique  incisions  made  for  the  better 
retention  of  the  prey."— Crew.-  Matte  am. 

dent  -i-cule  (Eng.),  den-tic  -u-lus  (Lat.), 
s.  [Lat.",  dim.  of  dens  (genit"  dentis)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Arch. :  The  flat  projecting  part  of  a  cornice 
on  which  dentels  are  cut. 

dent  -i-fac-tor,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis) 
=  a  tooth,  and  factor  =  a  maker;  facio  =  to 
make.]  A  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
teeth,  gums,  &c.,  used  in  dental  surgery. 

dent'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =a 
tooth  ;  and  forma  =form,  appearanc.e.]  Having 
the  form  or  appearance  of  a  tooth  ;  odontoid. 

dent'-l-£rice,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dentifrlcium, 
from  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth,  and/rico  = 
to  rub.]  A  powder  prepared  for  the  rubbing 
and  cleansing  of  the  teeth  ;  a  tooth-powder. 

"The  shells  of  all  sorts  of  shell-fish,  being  burnt, 
obtain  a  caustic  nature:  most  of  them,  so  ordered 
and  powdered,  make  excellent  dentifrice*." —Grew  : 
Jlutteum. 

den-tig1 -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis) 
=  a  tooth,  and  gero  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  or 
carrying  teeth  ;  toothed. 

den  -tIL  s.    [DENTEL.] 

dent-i-la'-bl-al,  a.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis) 
=  a  tooth  ;  Eng.  labial  (q.v.).]  Applied  to  a 
sound  formed  by  bringing  forward  the  tips  of 
the  teeth  and  laying  them  upon  the  lower  lip, 
as  in  pronouncing  /  or  v. 

"  A  dentilabial  instead  of  a  purely  labial  sound."— 
Whitney  :  Life  and  GroMh  of  Language,  ch.  iv. 

dent'-i-la-ted,  a.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis) 
=  a  tooth.]  Having  teeth  ;  toothed ;  formed 
like  teeth. 

*  dent-i-la'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  dentilat(e), ; -ion.] 

The  same  as  DENTITION  (q.v.). 

*  dentf-i-lave,  *.     [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  = 
a  tooth,  and  lavo  =  to  wash.]    A  lotion  or  pre- 
paration for  washing  the  teeth. 


dent'-ile,  s.    [ItaL  dentello  ;  from  Lat.  denticu- 

lus; dimin.  of  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth.] 

Conclwl.  :  A  little  tooth,  as  that  of  a  saw. 

dent-i-Un'-gual,  a.  &  *.    [DENTOLINGCAL.] 

*  den-til  '-6-quist,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit. 
denlls)  =  a  tooth,  lotjuor  =  to  speak,  and 
Eiig.  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  speaks  through  the 
teeth. 


-,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  denti») 
=  a  tooth,  and  lotjuor  =  to  speak.]  The  habit 
or  practice  of  speaking  through  the  teeth. 

dent  -Us,  s.    [DENTEL.] 

den'  -tin,  den  -tine,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit. 
dtntis)  =  a  tooth,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.).'] 
That  tissue  which  forms  the  body  of  the  tooth, 
the  others  being  cement,  which  forms  the  outer 
crust  :  and  enamel,  which  (when  present)  is 
situated  between  the  dentine  and  the  cement. 
It  is  composed  of  an  organized  animal  basis, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  minnte  *,ubes  and 
cells  of  earthy  particles. 

dent'-In-al,  a.  [Eng.  dentin(e):  -al.]  Of  the 
nature  of  "or  pertaining  to  dentine. 

dentinal  tube,  s.  One  of  the  minute 
tubes  of  the  dentine  of  the  tooth,  proceeding 
from  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  or  pulp-cavity, 
at  right  angles  to  the  outer  surface. 

dent  -ing,  *dent-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[DENT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  making  a  dent  or 
indentation  in  ;  a  dent,  an  indentation, 

den  -ti  phone,  $.  An  instrument  by  which 
sonorous  vibrations  are  conveyed  to  the  inner 
ear  of  deaf  people  through  their  teeth. 

dent-i-ros'-ter,  s.    [DESTIROSTRES.] 

Ornith  :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  tribe  Den- 
tiros  tres. 

dent-i-roV-trate,  dent  I  ros  -tral,  a, 
[Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth,  rostrum  = 
a  beak,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al,  -ate.]  Having 
a  tooth-like  process  on  the  beak. 

dent-I-ros'-tres,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  dens  (genit 
dentis)  =  a  tooth,  and  rostrum  =  a  beak.] 

Ornith.  :  A  tribe  of  birds  of  the  order  Inses- 
sores,  or  Perchers  ;  so  named  from  having  a 
notch  near  the  tip  of  tlie  beak  in  the  upper 
mandible.  They  include  the  Shrikes,  Butcher- 
birds, &c.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing families  :  (1)  Laniidse  (Shrikes),  (2) 
Ampelidse  (Chatterers),  (3)  Muscicapidse  (Fly- 
catchers), (4)  Turdidae  (Thrushes),  and  (5) 
Sylvidse  (Warblers)  (q.v.). 

dent'-i-SCalp,  s.  [Lat.  dentisculpium,  from 
dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth,  and  scalpo  =  to 
scrape.]  An  instrument  for  scaling  teeth. 

dent  -ist,  s.  [Fr.  dentiste;  Lat.  dens  (genit. 
dentis  —  a  tooth.]  One  whose  profession  or 
business  it  is  to  clean,  extract,  or  repair  teeth 
when  diseased,  or  to  replace  them  with  artifi- 
cial ones  when  necessary  ;  one  who  professes 
or  practises  dentistry. 

dentist's  chair,  s.  A  chair  provided 
with  numerous  adjustments  to  suit  the  exigen- 
cies of  surgical  dentistry.  The  chair  itself  is 
pivoted  on  a  stand  which  has  castors.  The 
seat  is  vertically  adjustable,  the  back  inclin- 
able. The  head-rest  is  adjustable  vertically 
and  as  to  inclination. 

dentist's  flask,  s.  A  case  in  which  a 
moulded  vulcanite  base  fordentures  is  subjected 
to  the  heat  of  the  muffle.  A  clamp  holds  the 
parts  of  the  flask  in  perfect  apposition. 
(Knight.) 

dentist's  furnace,   s.     A  furnace   for 

baking  and  burning  porcelain  teeth.  It  is 
made  of  fire-clay,  and  hooped  with  sheet-iron. 
These  furnaces  are  oval  in  form,  with  hinged 
doors,  the  centre  sections  cased  with  sheet- 
iron.  The  muffles  are  12  inches  long  by  3f 
wide,  inside  measurement.  The  outside 
measurement  of  the  furnace  is  43  inches 
high,  21  wide,  and  16  deep.  (KnigM.) 

*den-tist'-ic,  *  den-tist'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
dentist;  -\c;  -icnl.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  den- 
tistry or  dentists. 
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dent'-Is-try,  s.  [Eng.  dentist ;  -ry.]  The  art, 
science,  or  profession  of  a  dentist. 

den-tf-tion,  ».    [Lat.  dentitio,  from  dentio  = 
to  breed  teeth  ;  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  breeding  or  growing 
teeth. 

2.  The  time  of  breeding  or  growing  teeth. 
IL  Comp.  Anat. :  The  system  or  arrangement 

of  teeth  peculiar  to  any  animal.     [DENTAL 
FORMULA.] 

"  The  structure  of  the  dentition  of  the  tipper  Jaw, 
with  the  mode  of  articulation  of  the  inaudible,  remove! 
it  from  such  orders  as  Jlodrntia  and  Edentata."— 
Tram.  Amer.  Philot.  Sac.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  206  (1878). 

dentition  formula,  s.  [DENTAL  FOR- 
MULA.] 

"dent-ize,  v.i.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a 
tooth,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  renew  the 
teeth,  or  to  have  them  renewed;  to  breed 
teeth. 

"The  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  till  she 
was  seven  score,  did  dentite  twice  or  thrice,  casting 
her  old  teeth,  and  others  coining  in  their  place." — 
Bacon  :  Xatural  Hittory,  f  "55. 

*  dSnt'-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DENTIZE.] 

*  dent  -iz  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DENTIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  renewing  the  teeth ; 
dentition. 

dent  -old,  a.  [Lat.  dens  (genit  dentis  =  a 
t<x>th,  and  Gr.  elfios  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.  ] 
Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  tooth ; 
odontoid. 

t  dent  6  lln  gual,  dent  I  liri  gual  (gu 
as  gw),  o,.  &  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  = 
a  tooth,  lingua  =  the  tongue  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•al.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  a  consonant  pro- 
nounced by  applying  the  tongue  to  the  teeth 
or  to  the  gum  immediately  above  the  teeth  ; 
linguadental. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  A  sound  pronounced  by  apply- 
ing the  tongue  to  the  teeth  or  to  the  gum 
immediately  above  the  teeth  ;  a  linguadental ; 
as  d,  t,  s. 

"  Real  dentttingualt,  produced  between  the  tongue 
and  teeth."— Whitney  :  Life  and  Growth  of  Language, 
ch.  iv. 

dent  -ure,  s.    [Fr.1 

A  set  of  teeth  natural  or  artificial.  The 
latter  is  called  a  full  denture,  a  single  tooth, 
or  part  of  a  set,  being  a  partial  denture. 
Artificial  dentures  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  A  pivot-tooth  is  an  artificial  crown  set 
upon  a  natural  root. 

2.  Dentures  made  from  dentine  or  river- 
horse  teeth,  plate  and  teeth  carved  from  a 
solid  block. 

3.  Plates  carved  from  dentine  to  fit   the 
giims,  or  the  gums  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
upon  which  are  pivoted  natural  human  teeth. 

4.  Plates  made  of  gold  or  silver  fitted  to  the 
mouth  and  mounted  with  porcelain  teeth. 

5.  Continuous  gum-dentures.     Plates  made 
of  platinum  and  mounted  with  porcelain  teeth, 
around  the  necks  of  which,  and  upon  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  plate,  a  silicious  com- 
pound or  enamel  is  fused. 

6.  Mineral  plate  dentures.    Made  entirely 
of  iwrcelain ;  plate  and  teeth  moulded  and 
carved  from  porcelain  mixture,  enamelled  and 
burned. 

7.  Plates  made  of  vulcanized  rubl>er  with 
porcelain  teeth,  secured  by  being  embedded 
previous  to  the  process  of  vulcanizing,  assisted 
by  pins  and  staples  of  platinum. 

8.  Plates  made   by  casting  a   base  metal 
alloy,  with  porcelain  teeth  secured  by  being 
partially  embedded  in  the  casting.     (Knight.) 

U  Among  the  technical  terms  appertaining 
to  dentures  are :  Pivot-tooth,  an  artificial 
crown  secured  to  a  natural  root  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  pivot  or  pin  ;  plate-tooth,  one  fas- 
tened to  a  plate ;  plain-tooth,  one  without 
any  gum ;  gum-tooth,  one  made  with  a  por- 
tion of  gum  attached ;  block,  two  or  more 
teeth  made  unitedly  ;  set,  a  full  furnishing 
for  one  jaw  ;  base,  that  which  artificial  teeth 
are  mounted  on  or  attached  to  ;  mounting, 
attaching  teeth  to  a  base.  (Knight.) 


"denty,   'dentie,    .    [DAINTY.] 

1.  Dainty,  nice,  delicate.    (Scotch.) 

"  Twa  finer  denticr  wild-ducks  never  wat  a  feather." 
—Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoar,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Scarce. 

"  For  horses  in  that  region  are  hut  dentie, 
But  elephants  and  camels  they  have  plentie." 

Harrington :  Ariotto,  xxxviii.  29. 

*  de-nu-da'-t»,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  denu- 
datus, '  pa.  par.  of  denude  =  to  lay  bare,  to 
make  naked.] 

Bot. :  An  order  in  Linnsens's  natural  system. 
It  contained  the  crocus  and  its  allies. 

de  -nu  date,  r.t.  [DENUDATE,  a.]  To  make 
naked  or  bare  ;  to  strip,  to  denude. 

"  Who  ruined  have  Evanders  stock  and  state, 
And  strongly  did  the  Arcadians  denudiite 
Of  all  their  arms  ?  Vicart :  Virgil  (1632). 

"  Till  he  has  denudnted  himself  of  all  incumbrances, 
he  is  unqualified."— Decay  of  Piety. 

de-nu'-date,  a.  [Lat.  denudatus,  pa.  par.  of 
denude  =  to  make  naked,  to  denude  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  naked  or  bare ; 
stripped,  denuded. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Appearing  naked.  (A  term  applied  to 
plants  when  the  flowers  appear  before  the 
leaves.) 

*  (2)  Applied  to  the  texture  or  polish  of 
bodies,  as  opposed  to  hairy  or  downy. 

2.  Geol. :  [DENUDED]. 

de-nud-at'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DENUDATE,  v.] 
The  same  as  DENUDATE,  a.  (q.v.). 

de-nud-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  denudatio,  from 
denu'datus,  pa,  par.  of  denude  =.  to  strip,  to 
denude  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  making  naked  or 
bare  ;  a  stripping  or  denuding. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  A  laying  bare  by  removal.     The 
removal  of  superficial  matter  so  as  to  lay 
bare  the  subjacent  strata  is  an  act  of  denuda- 
tion ;  so  also  is  the  removal  by  water  of  any 
formation  or  part  of  a  formation.    Thus  we 
hear  of  denuded  rocks  or  of  strata  removed  by 
denudation.      As  the   matter  removed  from 
one  place  must  necessarily  be  deposited  in 
another,  denudation  must  necessarily  accom- 
pany and  precede  deposition. 

2.  Med. :  The  condition  of  a  part  deprived 
of  its  natural  coverings,   whether  by  wound, 
gangrene,  or  abscess.   It  is  particularly  applied 
to  the  bones  when  deprived  of  their  perios- 
teum, and  to  the  teeth  when  they  lose  their 
enamel  or  dental  substance,    or    when   the 
gums  recede  from  them  and  their  sockets  are 
destroyed. 

If  Valley  of  denudation  : 

Geol. :  A  valley  formed  by  the  denudation 
of  the  strata  in  which  it  is  hollowed  out. 
Murchicon  describes  such  a  valley  as  existing 
at  Woolhope  in  Herefordshire.  (See  Siluria, 
ch.  v.) 

de  nu  de,  v.t.  [Lat.  denude  =.  to  make  bare  : 
de  (intens.),  and  nude  =  to  bare ;  nudus  =  bare, 
naked.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  bare  or  naked  ;  to  strip. 

"If  in  summer-time  yon  denude  a  vine-branch  of 
its  leaves,  the  grapes  will  never  come  to  maturity."— 

>:>:y :  On  the  Creation,  i-t .  i . 

•  2.  Fig. :  To  deprive  or  divest  of,  to  strip  ; 
as  of  dignity,  office,  rank,  &c. 

"  Raise  me  this  beggar  and  denude  that  lord." 

Shaxeip. :  Timon  nf  A  them,  iv.  8. 

IL  Geol.  :  To  lay  bare  by  denudation  ;  to 
remove  the  superficial  matter  from. 

dc  nud   ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DENUDE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :    Made    bare    or    naked ; 
stripped,  divested. 

2.  Geol. :  Laid  bare  by  denudation. 

de-nud'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DENUDE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  naked  or 
bare ;  denudation. 

*  de  num',  v.t.    [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
numb  (q.v.).]    To  confound  ;  to  perplex ;  to 
stupefy  by  incessant  foolish  talk. 


de-num'-ber,  *  de-noum-bren,  v.fc 
[Lat.  denumero,  dinu-inerv.]  To  number,  to 
reckon,  to  count  up. 


*de-nu'-mer-ate,  vt.  [Lat.  denumeratus, 
dinumeratus,  pa.  par.  of  denuinero.]  To  count 
down,  to  pay  down.  (Ash.) 

*  de-nu-mer-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  denumeratw, 
dinumeratio.] 

Law  :  The  act  of  present  payment.  (Ogilvis  ; 
Ash.) 

*  de-nun'-9l-ant,  o.     [Lat.  denuntians,  pr. 
par.  of  denunfio.]    Denouncing. 

"  By  denunciant  friend,  by  triumphant  foe."— Car- 
lyle  :  French  Revolution,  pt.  li.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

de-nun'-9l-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  denunciatus,  pa. 
par.  of  denuncio  =  to  denounce.]  To  de- 
nounce, to  cry  out  against. 

"  The  vicinage  of  Europe  had  not  only  a  right  .  .  . 
to  denunciate  this  new  work  Kefore  it  had  produced 
the  danger  we  have  so  severely  felt."— Burke:  On  a 
Regicide  Peace. 

de  -  nun  -  cl  -  a'-  tion,  s.  [Lat.  denunciatio, 
from  denunciatus,  pa.  par.  of  denuncio ;  Fr. 
denonciation ;  Sp.  denunciation.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  proclaiming  or  publishing  ;  a 
proclamation. 

"  In  a  denunciation  or  indictlon  of  a  war,  the  war 
is  not  confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but  is  left 
at  large."— Bacon. 

2.  The    act    of    denouncing   or   solemnly 
threatening. 

"  Midst  of  these  denunciation!,  and  notwithstanding 
the  warning  before  me,  I  commit  myself  to  lusting 
durance."— C'ongrece. 

3.  A  solemn  threat;  a  public  warning  ac- 
companied with  a  threat. 

"  Christ  tells  the  Jews  tliat,  if  they  believe  not,  they 
shall  die  in  their  sins ;  did  they  never  read  those  de- 
nunciations  I"—  Ward. 

4.  The  act  of  accusing,  charging,  or  delating. 

5.  The  act  of  denouncing,  finding  fault  with, 
or  crying  out  against. 

II.  Scots  Law  :  The  act  or  form  of  declaring 
a  person  who  has  disobeyed  the  charge  given 
on  letters  of  Horning  an  outlaw  or  a  rebel. 
[HORNING.] 

de-nun'-gl-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  denunciat(e); 
-ive.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  denunciation  ;  denun- 
ciatory. 

2.  Given  or  inclined  to  denunciation. 

"  The  clamorous,  the  idle,  and  the  ignorantly  denun- 
ciative."—Farrar.  (Ogilvie.) 

de-nun '-ci-a-tor,  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  denoncia- 
teur;  Sp.  denunciador ;  Ital.  denuiiziatore.] 

1.  One  who  denounces  or  publicly  threatens. 

2.  One  who  brings  a  charge  or  lays  an  infer- 
matiou. 

"The  denunciator  does  not  make  himself  a  party  In 
judgment  as  the  accuser  does."— Aylijf c  :  farergon. 

3.  One  who  denounces,  condemns,  or  cries 
out  against  any  person  or  thing. 

de-niin-cl-a'-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  denunciai(e); 
-ory.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  character  of,  or 
containing  a  denunciation. 

de-ny',  *  de-nay,  *  de-naye,  *  dc  noy, 
*  de-nye,  *  de-ny-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
deneier,  denoier ;  Fr.  denier;  Sp.  &  Port 
denegar ;  Ital.  dinegare,  from  Lat.  denego  =  to 
deny  :  de  (iutens.),  and  nego  =  to  deny,  to  re- 
fuse.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contradict ;  to  say  no  to  ;  to  gainsay. 

2.  To  show  or  prove  the  falsity  of. 

"That  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance."— SliaJeup. i 
Two  dent,  of  Ver.,  \.  t 

3.  To  refuse  to  grant,  to  withhold. 

"  But  heaven's  eternal  d.  oin  denies  the  rest." 

Poi* :  l/umer'i  Iliad,  xvi.  307. 

^[  Sometimes  followed  by  to  before  the 
person  from  whom  anything  is  withheld. 

"  Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny." 

/'ope :  llomcr'i  Iliad,  i.  7JO. 

4.  To  refuse  to,  to  withhold  from. 

"  I  mean  the  man  win.  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help,  deniet  them  nothing  but  his  name." 
f  .vpcr:  Talk,  iv.  427,  428. 

5.  To  refuse  to  yield  or  accede  to. 

"  He  prays  but  faintly,  ami  would  be  denied." 
>/.. i <.,•«/<. .-  Richard  11.,  v.  1 

6.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge ;  to  disavow. 
(Opposed  to  confess.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wo^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    89,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  •.    qu  =  kw. 


denying— deor 
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"  All  deiiyede  It  anon,  no  mon  assenUt." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,999. 

1.  To  disown  ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  ; 
to  reject.    (Opposed  to  own  or  acknowledge.) 

"  Though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  <ltny 
thee."— Matt.  xxvl.  36. 

*  8.  To  decline,  to  refuse  to  accept,  to  re- 
ject. 

"  Dent/  his  offered  homage." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II..  U.  1. 

•  9.  To  forbid,  to  refuse  permission  to. 

"  To  be  your  fellow 

Ton  may  deny  me."     Shaketp. :  Tempett,  Hi.  1. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  say  no,  to  refuse  ;  not  to  comply. 

"  And  how  she  blushed,  and  how  she  sighed, 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Hinttrel,  1L  29. 

2.  To  contradict ;  to  assert  the  falsity  of 
anything. 


3.  To  refuse  to  grant  or  allow. 

"  Patroclus  shakes  his  lance,  but  fate  denies." 

Pope :  Homer1 1  Iliad,  ivl.  46S. 

*4.  To  refuse,  to  decline;  not  to  agree  or 
consent. 

' '  Deny  to  speak  with  me  ?    They  are  sick  t  " 

Shatetp. :  Lear,  il.  4. 

fi.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  own. 

"  Do  not  deny  to  him  that  you  love  me." 

Shitketp.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet.  IT.  1. 

T  To  deny  oneself:  Not  to  gratify  the  appe- 
tite or  desire  ;  to  refrain  or  abstain  from. 

"The  best  sign  and  fruit  of  denying  ourselves,  is 
mercy  to  others."— Sprat. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
deny  and  to  refuse  :  "  To  deny  respects  matters 
of  fact  or  knowledge ;  to  refuse  matters  of 
wish  or  request.  We  deny  what  immediately 
belongs  to  ourselves  :  we  refuse  what  belongs 
to  another.  We  deny  as  to  the  past ;  we  refuse 
as  to  the  future  :  we  deny  our  participation  in 
what  has  been  ;  we  refuse  our  participation  in 
that  which  may  be ;  to  deny  must  always  be 
expressly  verbal ;  a  refusal  may  sometimes  be 
signified  by  actions  or  looks  as  well  as  words. 
A  denial  affects  our  veracity  ;  a  refusal  affects 
our  good  nature.  .  .  .  Deny  is  sometimes  the 
act  of  unconscious  agents  :  refuse  is  always  a 
personal  and  intentional  act." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  deny 
and  to  disown :  "  Deny  approaches  nearest  to 
the  sense  of  disown  when  applied  to  persons  ; 
disown,  that  is,  not  to  own,  on  the  other  hand, 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  deny  when  applied 
to  things.     In  the  first  case  deny  is  said  with 
regard  to  one's  knowledge  of  or  connection 
with  a  person  ;  disowning,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  term  of  larger  import,  including  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  relationship  or  social  tie  : 
the  former  is  said  of  those  who  are  not  re- 
lated ;  the  latter  of  such  only  as  are  related. 
Peter  denied   our    Saviour ;    a    parent   can 
scarcely  be  justified  in  disowning  his  child 
let  his  vices  lie  ever  so  enormous  ;  a  child 
can  never  disown  its  parent  in  any  case  with- 
out violating  the  most  sacred  duty.    In  the 
second  case  deny  is  said  in  regard  to  things 
that  concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  dis- 
own only  in  regard  to  what  is  done  by  one- 
self or  that  in  which  one  is  personally  con- 
cerned.   A  person  denies  that  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  assertion  of  another ;  he  disowns 
all  participation  in  any  affair.     We  may  deny 
having  seen  a  thing  ;  we  may  disown  that  we 
did  it  ourselves.     Our  veracity  is  often  the 
only  thing  implicated  in  a  denial ;  our  guilt, 
innocence,  or  honour  is  implicated  in  what 
we  disown.     A  witness  denies  what  is  stated 
as  a  fact ;  the  accused   party  disowns  what 
is  laid  to  his  charge.    A  denial  is  employed 
only  for  outward  actions   or   events ;    that 
which  can  be   related  may  be  denied:  dis- 
owning  extends   to  whatever  we   can    own 
or   possess ;    we   may  disown  our   feelings, 
our   name,    our   connexions,  and  the  like." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(3)  For  the  difference  between  to  deny  and 
to  contradict,  see  CONTRADICT  ;  see  also  DIS- 
AVOWAL. 

dS-ny'-Ing,  j>r.  par.,  a.,  &  i.    [DENY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  contradicting,  re- 
fusing, disavowing,  or  rejecting. 

t de-ny'-Ing-ly,   adv.    [Eng.  denying;   -ly.] 
In  a  manner  expressive  of  denial. 

"  How  hard  you  look,  and  her*  denyingly  I* 

Tennyton :  rinien,  187. 


*  de-Sb'-Struct,  v.t.    [Pref.  de  —  away,  from, 
and  obstruct  (q.v.).]    To  remove  obstructions 
from  ;  to  clear  of  anything  which  obstructs  ; 
to  clear. 

"  It  is  a  singular  good  wound-herb,  useful  for  de- 
obitructing  the  pores  of  the  body."— More:  Antftote 
againtt  Atheitm. 

*de  ob-struct-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DE- 
OBSTRUCT.] 

*  de  6b-struct'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [DE- 
OBSTRUCT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  clearing 
of  obstructions. 

*  de  ob'-stru-ent,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  obstruens,  pr.  par.  of  obstruo  =  to 
obstruct,  to  block  up.] 

A.  Ax  adjective : 

Med. :  Removing  obstructions  ;  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  opening  and  clearing  the 
natural  ducts  of  the  fluids  and  secretions  of 
the  body  ;  resolving  viscidities  ;  aperient. 

"  All  sopes  are  attenuating  and  dmbitrneHt,  resolv- 
ing viscid  substances."— Arbuthnot :  On  AlimenU. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Med. :  A  medicine  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  opening  and  clearing  the  natural 
ducts  of  the  fluids  and  secretions  of  the  body ; 
an  opening  or  aperient  medicine. 

"  It  is  a  powerful  and  safe  deobitruent  in  cachectick 
and  hysterick  cases."— Bishop  Berkeley  :  Sirit,  i  & 

*  de-6c'-u-late,  v.t.    [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 

and  oculatus  =  having  eyes  ;  oculus  =  an  eye.] 
To  deprive  of  the  eyes  or  of  sight ;  to  blind. 

de'-o-dand,  s.  [Lai.  Deo  dandum  =  to  be 
given  to  God.] 

Old  Law:  A  personal  chattel,  which  had 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of 
any  person,  as  if  a  horse  struck  his  keeper 
and  so  killed  him,  or  if  a  tree  fell  and  killed 
a  passer-by.  In  these  and  such  cases  that 
which  caused  the  death  was  to  be  given  to 
God — that  is,  forfeited  to  the  crown — to  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds applied  to  religious  uses  or  charity. 
No  deodand  was  due  where  an  infant  under 
the  age  of  discretion  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
a  cart,  or  horse,  or  the  like.  The  right  to 
deodands  within  certain  limits  was  frequently 
granted  by  the  crown  to  individuals.  Dec- 
dands  were  abolished  in  1846. 

de-o-dar',  s.  [Sansc.  devadaru  =  divine  tree.] 
Bot.  :  Cedrus  Deodara,  a  large  tree,  attaining 
to  the  height  of  100  ft.,  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  similar  in  habit  of  growth  to  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  of  which  it  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  only  a  variety.  Its  timber  is  much 
valued  and  used  in  India.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1831.  The  name  Deodar 
is  also  locally  applied  to  other  trees,  espe- 
cially Coniferae,  in  India,  as  at  Simla,  to  the 
Cupressus  tnrulosa.  The  C.  Deodara  yields  by 
exudation,  and  partly  by  heat,  a  kind  of  tur- 
pentine, resin,  and  pitch. 

*de'-6-date,  s.  [Lat.  Deo  datum  =  a  thing 
given  to  God.] 

1.  An  offering  to  God. 

"  Whatsoever  their  corban  contained,  wherein  that 
blessed  widow's  deodate  was  laid  up."— Hooker  :  Ecclet. 
Polity,  lik.  viL,  j  22. 

2.  A  gift  from  God. 

"  He  would  be  a  dfotiate,  a  fit  new  year's  gift  for  God 
to  bestow  on  the  world."— ffOyly :  Life  of  Sanrroft, 
ch.  ii. 

de-d'-dor-ant,  a.  &  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  odor ant  (q.v. ).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Deodorizing. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  deodorizer. 

de-O-dor-l-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  deodorize); 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  removing  or 
destroying  any  fetid,  infectious,  or  noxious 
effluvia  by  chemical  or  other  deodorizers. 

de-6'-d6r-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  odorize  (q.v.)  j  To  deprive  of  or 
free  from  any  effluvium  or  odour,  especially 
one  that  is  fetid  or  noxious  ;  to  disinfect. 

de-o'-dor-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a..     [DEODORIZE.] 

di-d'-dor-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  deodorize);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  deodorizes ;  specifi- 
cally, any  substance  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  destroying  any  fetid,  infectious,  or 
noxious  effluvia,  such  as  chloride  of  lime,  car- 


'  bolic  acid,  4c.  A  drug  or  pastille  applied  to, 
or  burned  in  the  presence  of,  putrescent, 
purulent,  infectious,  or  fetid  matter.  De- 
odorizers are  a  sanitary  provision  for  the  de- 
fecation  of  matter  having  noxious  effluvia ; 
acting  to  render  the  matter  inert,  to  absorb  it 
mechanically,  or  only  to  disguise  it,  supplant- 
ing the  fetor  by  superior  energy,  as  in  the  us« 
of  aromatic  pastilles. 

de  6  -dor-iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  s.      (Dg- 

ODORIZE.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  deodorl- 
zation. 

*  deo  fell  shine,  >.    [A.S.  dedfol  -  devil,  and 
s&n=a.  phantasm.]    Devilish  craft  or  cunning. 

"  He  dide  mare  inoh  ottdtofelUhine  o  life." 

Ormulum,  8,100. 

*  deo-fle,  *  deo-vel,  *  deo-vle,  s.    [DEVIL.] 

*  dcol,  •  del,  •  dell,  *  dol,  *  dool,  *  doole, 
*  doylle,  *  dul,  s.     [O.  Fr.  doel,  duel,  deol, 
duil,  &c. ;  8p.  duelo ;  ItaL  duolo.]    [DOLE  (2), 
*.]    Grief,  sorrow,  pain,  trouble. 

"  fleol  them  might  halibe." 

Robert  of  Gloucetter,  p.  10L 

*  deo-len,  v.i.     [O.  Fr.  doloir.]    [DEOL.]    To 
grieve,  to  sorrow,  to  lament. 

"  Alisaundres  folk  ileoleth  ywis 
For  the  knyght  that  is  yslawe." 

AlUaunder,  2,734. 

*  deol  ful,  *  del-fill  *  dole  fulle,  *  dol- 
full,  *  dul-fuil,  *  dyl-ful,  a.    [DOLEFUL.] 

*  deol  ful  licho,  *  del-ful-li,  *  dol  ful  11, 
»  dul-ful-li,  *  dul  ful-liche,  adv.  [DOLE- 
FULLY.] 

*  de-on'-er-ate,  v.  t.      [Lat.  deoneratus,   pa, 
par.  of  deonero  =  to  unload  :  de  —  away,  from, 
and  onus  (geiiit.  oneris)  =  a  load.]    To  unload, 
to  disburden. 

*  de-on-to-log'-Ic-al,  a.   [Eng.  deontology); 
-ical.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  deontology. 

*  de  on  tol  -6-gist,  s.     [Eng.  aeontologdj) ; 
-ist.]    One  versed  in  deontology. 

*  de-dn-tol'-o^gy,  s.    [Gr.  Seov  (deon),  neut 
pr.  par.  of  jet  (dei)  =  it  behoves,  and  Aoyo? 
(logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.]    The  science 
of  moral  duty,  or  of  that    which  is  morally 
binding  or  obligatory:  a  term  applied  by  the 
followers  of  Jeremy  Bentham  to  their  doctrine 
of  ethics.    [BENTHAMISM.] 

"Reasoning  produces  theosophy  or  ontology  and 
deontology." — Athenttum,  Sept.  2,  1822. 

*  deop,  *  deope,  *  dep,  a.    [DEEP.] 

de-o^-per'-cul-ate,  a.  [Lat.  de  =  down, 
away,  and  operculatus  =  covered  with  a  lid  ; 

operculum  =  a  lid.] 

Bot. :  Having  lost  the  operculum  (said  of 
Mosses). 

*  deope-schipe,   s.       [A.S.    dedp ;   -tcipe.] 
Depth. 

"  The  deopachipe  and  te  dearne  run  of  his  death  o 
rode."— Leg.  St.  Katherine  (1839). 

*  deop-liche,    *  deop  like,    •  dep  like, 
adv.    [DEEPLY.] 

*  deop-nesse,  s.    [DEEPNESS.] 

*  de-op'-pl-late,  v.t.    [Pref.  d«=away,  from, 
and  oppuatus,  pa.  par.  of  oppilo  =  to  stop  up 
or   obstruct.]      To   deobstruct ;  to   clear  a 
passage  ;  to  free  from  obstructions. 

"  It  maketh  the  belly  soluble,  and  deoppilateth  or 
uiutoppeth  the  veins."— Tenner:  Via  Recta.,  p.  184. 

*  de-dp-pl-la'-tion,  s.       [Pref.  de  —  away, 
from,  and  oppilatio  =  a  blocking  up.]      Deob- 
struction  ;  the  act  of  clearing  obstructions. 

"Though  the  grosser  parts  be  excluded  again,  yet 
are  the  dissoluble  parts  extracted,  whereby  it  become* 
effectual  in  deoppttatioru.  "—Brovme  :  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  lit,  ch.  22. 

*  de-op'-pi-la-tlve,  o.  &  s.    [Fr.  deoppilatif.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Deobstruent,  aperient. 

"A  physician  prescribed  him  a  deoppilatite  and 
purgative  apozem."— H artey. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Med. :  A  deobstruent  or  aperient  medicine. 

*  deor,  *  deore,  *  der,  s.    [DEER.] 

*  deor,  *  deore,  *  dere,  a.    [DEAR.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t» 
-elan,  -titan  -  shim,     -tion.  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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deordination— department 


*  de-or-dl-na'-tion,  s.      [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  ordination  (q.v.).]    Derange- 
ment, disorder. 

"All  thinui  »-P-O  "f  that  klr.J.  as  did  rather  shew 
the  frailty  of  maun;  than  a  deordination  or  reproach 
of  it."—Kwley:  '!',:  Itacon,  Collect.  ofQ.  JSHz. 

•deor-liche,  *  deor-luke,  adv.    [DEAKLY.] 

*  deor  ling,  s.     [DARLING.] 

*  deor-wurthe,  a.    [DEABWORTH.] 

*  de-os'-cu-late,  v.t.     [Lat.  deosculabts,  pa. 
par.  of  de'osculor  =  to  kiss  affectionately  :  de 
(intens.),  and  oscular  =  to  kiss.]    To  kiss. 

*  de-os-cu-la'-tion,   s.      [Lat.   deosculatio.] 
The  act  of  kissing,  a  kiss. 

"  We  hare  an  enumeration  of  the  several  acts  of 
worship  reqmired  to  b«  performed  to  images—  viz., 
processions,  genuflexions,  thuriti  cations,  and  deotcu- 
lationi."—StilUngjteet. 

*  de-oV-sf-fy,  v.t.     [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  ossify  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  deprive  of  bones. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  weaken,  to  enervate. 

"The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  .  .  .  had 
dtouifled  France."—  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1881,  p.  4. 

de-ox'-Id-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  rfe  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  oxidate  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  To  deprive  of  oxygen  ;  to  abstract 
oxygen  from. 

de-6x'-id-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DEOXIDATE.] 

de-ox  -Id-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DEOXI- 
DATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  abstract- 
Ing  oxygen  ;  deoxidation. 

de-OX-ld-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  deoxidate)  ;  -ion.] 
Chem.  :  The  abstraction  of  oxygen.  This 
term  ought  to  be  restricted  to  partial  abstrac- 
tion of  oxygen,  the  term  reduction  being  ap- 
plied to  the  total  abstraction  of  that  element  ; 
thus,  peroxide  of  manganese,  MnO-2,  is  said  to 
be  deoxidized  by  heat,  3Mnp2=Mn3O4+O2  ; 
but  oxide  of  silver,  Ag.,O,  is  reduced,  thus 
As2O  =  O-(-Ag.2,  metallic  silver.  (Watts:  Diet. 
Chem.) 

de  ox  id  i  za  tion,  s.     [Eng.    deoxidize); 
•ation.] 
Chem.  :  The  same  as  DEOXIDATION  (q.v.). 

do  ox'-id-ize,  v.  t.     [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Bug.  oxidize  (q.v.).] 
Chem.  :  The  same  as  DEOXIDATE  (q.v.). 

de  ox   id  izcd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEOXIDIZE.] 

de-ox'-id-iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DE- 
OXIDIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Deoxidization,  deoxidation. 

de-Sx-y-ben'-zoln,  s.  [Pref.  de,  and  Eng. 
oxy('jen),  benzoin.] 

Chem.:  Pheriyl  -  benzyl  -  ketone,  CgH5'CO- 
CH./CgH.v  Obtoined  by  reducing  benzoin, 
C6H5  CH(OH)-CO-C6H5,  a  ketonic  alcohol,  by 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  also  by  heating 
mono-hrom-toluylene  with  water  to  180°  to  190°. 
It  crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  in  large  tables, 
which  melt  at  55°,  and  sublime  without  de- 
composition. Heated  with  hydriodic  acid  it 
forms  dibenzyl, 


de  ox  y  gen  ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  oxygenate  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  To  deprive  of  oxygen  ;  to  deoxi- 
date. 

dc  ox  y  gen-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [DE- 
OXYGENATE.  ] 

de-fix1  -y-gSn-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 
[DEOXYOENATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Deoxidization;  deoxidation. 

de:8x-y-gen-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  deoxygenat(e); 
-ion.] 
Chem.  :  The  same  as  DEOXIDATION  (q.v.). 

*  de-pa'  -gan-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  paganize  (q.v.)J.  To  raise  from  a 
state  of  paganism. 


*  dS-palnt',    v.t.     [Fr.   depeint,  pa.    par.  of 
depeindre=to  depict,  describe.] 

1.  To  depict,  to  picture  ;  to  represent  by  a 
picture  or  drawing. 

"  Those  pleas'd  the  most  where,  by  a  cuuning  hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age." 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  87. 

2.  To  depict  or  describe  in  words. 

"  Such  ladies  fair  would  1  depaint 
In  roundelay,  or  sonnet  quaint,"    Gay. 

'  3.  To  mark  with  colour ;  to  colour,  to  stain. 
"  Silver  drops  her  vermeil  cheeks  depaint." 

Fairfax. 

*  do-paint'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPAIST.] 

*  dc  paint  -er,   *  de  paynt  er,  *.     [Eng. 

depaint;  -er.]    One  wlio  paints  or  colours. 

"  Welcum  driHiynter  of  the  bloomyt  medis," 

a.Douglcu:  Virgil  (Prol.). 

*  de  paint  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEPAINT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  painting,  figuring, 
or  describing. 

*  de-pair1,  v.t.     [Pr.  dtperir.]     To  destroy; 
to  ruin. 

"  Your  excellence  maist  peirles  is  sa  knaw, 
Na  wretchis  word  may  depair  your  hie  name." 
Palice  of  Honour,  ii.  22. 

*  de-pal' -mate,    v.l.     [Lat.    depalmo.]     To 
strike  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  to  box  the 
ears. 

*  de-pa-rd'-Chl-ate,  v.i.    [Lat  de  =  away, 
from,  and  parochia=&  parish.]    To  move  from 
a  parish. 

"  If  such  a  number  of  peasants  were  to  deparoc&iate." 
Foote  :  The  Orators,  i. 

de  part ,  *  departyn,  *  deperte,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  departir  —  to  divide,  to  distribute ;  se 
departir=to  separate  oneself,  to  depart :  Lat 
de  =  away,  from,  and  partior  =  to  distribute  ; 
yars  =  a  part ;  Sp.  departir;  ItaL  departire.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  divide,  to  distribute,  to  share,  to 
part. 

"  We  wllle  departs  his  clothing."— Tovmeley  Slytt., 
p,  228. 

*  2.  To  separate,  to  divide. 

"  The  hilles  departtn  the  kyugdom  of  Surrye  and 
the  contree  of  Phenesie."— ifawndeville,  p.  103. 

*  3.  To  divide  into  parties. 

"  The  multitude  was  departed."  —  Wycliffe :  Acti 
zxiii.  7. 

*  4.  To  distinguish,  to  discriminate. 

"  That  con  deperte  faUhed  from  trewthe." 

Poem  on  Freemasonry,  578. 

*  5.  To  leave,  to  retire  from,  to  quit. 

"  I  would  your  highness  would  depart  the  field." 
Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  2. 

IT  Now  only  used  in  the  phrase,  To  depart 
this  life. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  To  become  separated  or  scattered. 

"  As  a  flock  of  scheep  .  .  .  the  which  departeth  and 
desparpleth. " — Maundeville,  p.  4. 

*  (2)  To  divide,  to  separate. 


(3)  To  go  away  from  a   place ;  to   move 
away, 
(a)  Absolutely. 

"  The  man  departed,  and  told  the  Jews  that  It  was 
Jesus,  which  had  made  him  whole."— John  v.  15. 

(6)  With  from  before  the  place  left. 

•     "  And  they  departed  from  Dophkah,  and  encamped 
in  Alush."— Numb,  xxxiii.  13. 

(c)  With  out  of  before  the  place  left. 

"They  besought  him  that  he  would  depart  out  of 
their  coasts."— Matt.  viii.  34. 

(d)  With  for  before  the  place  gone  to. 
2.  Figuratively: 

t  (1)  To  desist,  to  forsake,  to  abandon  (with 
from). 

"  Depart  from  evil  and  do  good."— Pi.  xxxiv.  14. 
t  (2)  To  forsake,  to  desert,  to  fall  away. 
"  Hear  me  now  therefore,  O  ye  children,  and  depart 
not  from  the  words  of  my  mouth."— Prov.  v.  7. 

(3)  To  yield  or  give  way ;  to  abandon  a 
purpose,  sc. 

"  His  majesty  prevailed  not  with  any  of  them  to 
depart  from  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  their  de- 
mands. " — Clarendon. 

*  (4)  To  deviate,  to  wander,  to  vary. 
(5)  To  pass  away  ;  to  be  lost,  to  perish. 


*  (6)  To  cease. 

'          "  The  prey  departeth  not."— ATiAum  11L  1. 

(7)  To  die,  to  decease,  to  leave  this  world. 

"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
according  to  thy  word."— Luke  ii.  29. 

II.  Law :  To  vary  or  deviate  from  the  title 
or  defence  which  a  party  has  once  insisted  oa 
in  pleading. 

If  To  depart  with :  To  part  with,  to  resign, 
to  give  up. 

••  The  feloe  shewed  himselfe  as  lothe  to  depart  with 
any  money,  as  If  Diogenes  had  said,  .  .  ."—  Udalt. 
Apophth.,  foL  94,  (X 

de-part',  s.    [DEPART,  ».] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  departing ;  departure. 

"  I  had  in  charge,  at  my  depart  from  Franca, 
To  marry  Princess  Margaret." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  L 

2.  Fig. :  Death,  decease. 

"  Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  post  could  run, 
Were  Drought  me  of  your  loss  and  his  depart* 
Shakesp. :  3  Henry  >'/.,  a  1. 

IL  Chem. :  The  separation  or  resolution  of  » 
compound  into  its  constituent  elements. 


*  de-part'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  depart;  -able.] 
That  can  be  divided  or  separated  ;  capable  of 
division  ;  divisible. 

"Thro  persoues  iu  parcelles  departable  fro  other." 
P.  Plowman,  11,430. 

de  part   ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPABT,  v.} 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Shared,  distributed. 

*  2.  Divided,  separated. 

3.  Gone  away,  left. 

4.  Dead,  deceased  ;  having  left  this  world. 

"  If  tix'd  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield. 
Of  the  departed  spirit." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  ill 

de'-part'-er,  *.    [Eng.  depart;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  who  divides,  distributes,  or  shares. 
"Who  in-ill' \  MC. li!  me  domesman,  or  departer  on 

you?"—  Wi/cliffe:  Lukexii.  14. 

*  2.  One  who  discriminates  ;  a  judge. 

"Departer    or    demer  of    though tis. "—  Wuclifft: 
Btb.  iv.  12. 

3.  One  who  departs,  or  goes  away. 

*  II.  Chem. :  One   who   refines   metal    by 
separation. 

dc  part  -ing,  *  de  part  yng,  *  de-part- 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DEPART,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  act  of  dividing,  or  separating. 


*  2.  A  division. 

"  A  derk  myst  was  maad   .   .   .   and  passlde  thorow 
tho  departingit."—  Wycliffe:  Gen.  xv.  17. 

*  3.  A  distinction,  a  separation. 

"  Y  shall  sette  departyng  bitwix  my  peeple  and  tbi 
peeple."—  Wycliffe  :  Exod.  viii.  23. 

*  4.  A  dissension,  a  division. 

"  I  heere  departyngit  or  disscenciouns  for  to  be,"— 
Wycliffe :  1  Cor.  xi.  18. 

5.  A  departure,  or  going  away. 

"  The  first  deixirting  of  the  king  for  Ireland." 

Shakeip. :  Richard  II.,  ii  L 

6.  Death,  decease. 

dS-part-Ing-ly,'*  de -part  yng  11,  adv. 

[Eng.  departing;  -ly.]    Not  continuously,  or 
for  any  time  ;  shortly. 


*  de-part-is '-ing, s.    [DEPART,  v.]   Division, 
partition. 

"  The  tlnM  of  the  divisioune  anil  departlsing  mad*,* 
— Act.  Dom  Cone.  (1480),  p.  66. 

de  part'-ment,  s.    [Fr.  departsment.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I,  The  act  of  departing  ;  departure. 

*'  Sudden  departments  from  one  extreme  to  another." 
—  Wottun  :  Reliquiae,  p.  61. 

*  2.  A  division  or  separation. 

*  3.  A  division. 

"The  Roman  fleets,  during  their  command  at  sea,  had 
their  several  stations  and  departments."— Arbuthnot. 

4.  A  separate  allotment  or  branch  of  busi- 
ness, administration,  &c.  ;  a  distinct  branch 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gi,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03     e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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or  office  in  which  a  certain  class  of  duties  is 
assigned  to  and  carried  out  by  a  particular 
person. 

"  The  only  department  'with  which  no  fault  could 
be  found  was  the  department  of  Foreign  AU'airs."— 
Jfacaulay :  Iliti.  Eny..  ch.  sir. 

5.  A  branch  of  science  or  study. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Geog. :   One  of  the  districts  into  which 
Prance  is  divided.    It  usually  comprehends 
four  or  five  arrondissements,  each  of  which 
contains  several  cantons,  each  of  which  again 
consists  of  several  communes. 

2.  Mil. :  A  military  sub-division  of  a  coun- 
try.    (American.) 

de-part-men' -tal,   a.     [Eng.   department; 
-ai.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  department. 

"...  departmental  guards,  called  together  for  the 
protection  of  the  revolutionists."— Burke:  Prtf.  to 
Brissot's  Address. 

de-part  -ure,  s.    [Eng.  depart;  -v.re.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  The  act  of  separating  or  putting  aside ; 
separation. 

"  No  other  remedy  .  .  .  but  absolute  departure." — 
Milton. 

(2)  The  act  of  departing  or  going  away. 

"They  were  seen  not  only  all  the  while  our  Saviour 
was  upon  earth,  but  survived  after  hiB  departure  out 
Of  this  v/otld."—Additon. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  An  abandonment ;  a  forsaking  or  desist- 
ing from. 

"  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  aiid  departure  from  evil,  are 
phrases  of  like  importance.— Tillutson. 

(2)  A  deviation  from  a  standard,  purpose,  or 
object. 

*  (3)  Ruin,  destruction. 

"The  isles  that  are  in  the  sea  shall  be  troubled  at 
thy  departure."— Etek.  xxvi.  18. 
(4)  Death,  disease  ;  a  departing  from  this 
world. 

"Happy  was  their  good  prince  in  his  timely  de- 
parture, which  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
ion's  miseries."— Sidney. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  A  deviating  or  departing  from  the 
title  or  defence  which  a  party  has  once  in- 
sisted on  in  pleading. 


his  original  plea."— Blackitone :    Comment.,  bk.  iii., 


'Such  rejoinder  would  be  an  entire  departure  from 

original 
ch.  zi. 


2.  Navigation : 

(1)  The  distance  of  two  places  on  the  same 
parallel,  counted  in  miles,  of  the  equator ;  the 
easting  or  westing  of  a  ship  with  regard  to  the 
meridian  it  departed  from :  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  the  present  meridian  and 
where  the  last  reckoning  was  made. 

(2)  The  bearing  or  position  of  an  object  from 
which  a  vessel  commences  her  dead  reckoning. 

*  3.  Chem. :  The  parting  or  separating  of 
silver  from  gold. 

H  For  the  difference  between  departure  and 
death  see  DEATH  ;  for  that  between  departure 
and  exit  see  EXIT. 

*  de-pas'-cent,  o.  [Lat.  depascens,  pr.  par. 
of  depasco  —  to  feed :  de  (intens.),  and  pasco  =•• 
to  feed.]  Feeding. 

de-past  -ure,  *  de  pas  tre,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat. 

depascor  =  to  feed,  to  graze.) 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  eat  up,  to  consume. 

"They  keep  their  cattle,  and  live  themselves,  in 
bodies  pasturing  upon  the  mountains,  and  removing 
•till  to  fresh  land,  as  they  have  depastured  the  former. 
—Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  put  out  to  graze,  to  pasture. 

"  If  40  sheep  yield  S  >Ib.  of  wool  and  are  depastured 
in  one  parish  for  a  whole  year,  the  parson  shall  have 

*l\»."—Ayliffe  :  Parergon. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  feed,  to  graze. 

"  If  a  man  takes  in  a  horse  or  other  cattle  to  gran 
and  depasture  in  his  grounds."— Blackstone. 

de-past '-ured,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DEPASTURE.  ] 

de-past -ur-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [DE- 
PASTURE.]" 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  grazing  or  pastur- 
ing. 

•de-pa'-tri-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  patria  =  one's  country  ;  cf.  expa- 
triate.] 


A.  Intrans. :  To  leave  one's  country ;  to  go 
into  voluntary  exile. 

"  Depatriate  I    What's  that  T  " 
"  Why,  ye  fool  you,  leave  my  country." 
Vtltlert  (Ituke  of  Buckingham) :  The  Chancel. 

B.  Trans. :  To  drive  from  one's  country ; 
to  banish,  to  expatriate. 

*  de  pau  -per,  v.t.  [Lat  depaupero.]  To  make 
poor ;  to  impoverish. 

"Ye  have  not  on!  ie.  .  .  depaupereit  the  inhabitant!* 
of  the  toun."— Acti  James  VI..  1571  led.  1814),  p.  69. 

*  de-pau'-per-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  depauperatus, 
pa.  par.  of  depaupero:  de  (intens.),  and  pau- 
pero  =  to  make  poor ;  pauper  =  poor.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  poor,  to  impoverish,  to 
beggar. 

"Liming  does  not  depauperate;  the  ground  will 
last  long,  and  bear  large  grain."— Mortimer. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  weaken,  to  depress. 

"Which  depauperate!  the  spirit."—  Taylor:  Great 
Examples,  pt.  iL,  12. 

de-pau'-per-ate,  de  pau  -per  at-ed,  a. 

[Lat.  depauperutus.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  poor,  impoverished. 

"They  become  low  and  much  depauperated."  — 
Smith  :  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  184. 

2.  Bot. :  Imperfectly  developed,  starved,  or 
ill-formed  from  want  of  nutriment. 

*  de-pau'-per-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DE- 

PAUPERATE, D.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
poor  or  impoverishing. 

t  de-pau'-per-ize,   v.t.     [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  pauperize  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  raise  from  a  state  of  pauperism. 

"  Our  efforts  at  depauperating  the  children  of  pau- 
pers."— Edinburgh  Review.  (Ogilvie.) 

2.  To  make  poor. 

"This  immense  fauna  .  .  .  is  shrunk  and  depau- 
perized in  North  Asia."— Huxley :  Critiyuet  i  Addresses 
(1873),  p.  206. 

'  dope,     deppe,   -   -v        [DEEP.] 

*de-pea9h',   *de-peche,  v.t.    [Fr.depfcher 
=  to  hasten.  ]    To  discharge,  to  despatch. 

"  As  soon  as  the  party  which  they  shall  Bud  before 
our  justices  shall  be  depeached."—Ha<Muyt :  Voyages, 
L  267. 

*  de-pec'-tl-ble,  a.     [Lat.  depecto  =  to  comb 
down  :    de  =   down,   and   pecto  =  to  comb.] 
Tough,  clammy,  tenacious  ;  capable  of  being 
extended. 

"It  may  be  also  that  some  bodies  have  a  kind  of 
lentor,  and  are  of  a  more  depectible  nature  than  oil."— 
Bacon. 

*  de-pSc'-U-la-tion,  s.      [Lat.  depeculatus, 
pa.  par.  ofdepeculor  =  to  embezzle.]     Embez- 
zlement, robbery,  peculation. 


*  de  peinct  (peinct  as  pant),   v.t.     [DE- 
PAINT.]    To  depict,  to  paint. 

"The  redde  rose  niedled  with  the  white  yfere. 
In  either  cheeke  depeincten  lively  chere." 

Spenser  :  Shepherds  Calender  (April). 

*  de-peint,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DEPAINT.]  Painted. 

"  With  large  to'ipes,  and  mantes  lunge. 
Richly  depeint."          Chaucer  :  l>reme,  711. 

*de-pe"ir,  v.t.  [Lat.  depello:de  =  away,  from, 
and  pello  =  to  drive.]  To  drive  away,  to  repel, 
to  rebut. 

"They  encreaae  strength,  and  depell  old  age."— Ten- 
ner :  Via  Recta,  p.  218. 

*dep-en,  v.t.  [A.S.  depan.]  To  plunge,  to 
dip. 

"Olepi  me  mot  hym  depe  ine  the  water."— .SAore- 
hum.  p.  11. 

dS-pend',  v.t.       [Fr.  dependre,  from  Lat.  de- 
pendeo  =  to  hang  down,    to  depend  :  de  = 
down,  and  pendeo  =  to  hang ;   I  tal.  dipendere ; 
8p.  depender.] 
»L  Literally: 

1.  To  hang  down  ;  to  be  suspended. 

"  From  the  frozen  beard 

Long  icicles  depend,  and  crackling  sounds  are  heard." 
Dryden. 

2.  To  hang,  to  lean. 

"...  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  of  one  foot  standing ;  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands." 

Shakeip. :  Cymbeline,  IL  i. 

IL  Figuratively: 

I.  To  be  dependent,  as  to  the  issue  or  re- 
sult, on  something    else ;    to  be  contingent 


upon  ;  to  be  related  to  os  the  result  to  the 
cause,  or  the  consequent  to  the  antecedent. 

"The  peace  »ml  happiness  of  a  society  depend  on  the 
Justice  and  fUUity,  the  temperance  and  charity,  of  iU 
member*.  —/&yer». 

2.  To  be  in  A  state  of  dependence  on  another ; 
to  be  subject  as  a  dependant  or  retainer. 

"  And  the  remainders,  that  shall  still  depend, 
To  be  suih  men  as  may  besort  your  age." 

Slvikesp. :  Lear,  L  4. 

3.  To  be  connected  with  or  influenced  by. 

"  A  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than.that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend." 

Shakesp. :  Sonneti,  tt. 

4.  To  rely,  to  trust,  to  have  confidence,  to 
rest  (followed  by  on  or  -upon). 

"  I  am  r,  stranger  to  your  characters,  further  than 
as  common  fa'ne  reports  them,  which  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon."— Swift. 

5.  To   look  to  solely ;  to  rely  upon  as  for 
aid  or  support ;  to  be  dependent  upon  for  the 
power  or  means  of  doing  anything. 

6.  To  be  in  a  state  of  suspense ;  to  be  un- 
determined ;  to  be  pending. 

"  The  judge  corrupt,  the  long  depending  cause, 
And  doubtful  Issue  of  misconstrued  law*."     Prior. 

7.  To  impend. 

"  This  is  the  curse  depending  on  those  that  war  to* 
a  placket."— Shaketp. :  Troilut,  ii.  5.  (Quarto.) 

t  de-pend'-a-fcle,  a.  [Eng.  depend ;  -able.} 
That  may  or  can  be  depended  upon;  reli- 
able. 

"...  attract!  re,  if  not  in  all  points  depen<f*6t», 
volumes."— Athe~ueum,  February  18, 1882. 

de-pend'-ance,  s.    [DEPENDENCE.] 
de-pend'-ant,  a.    [DEPENDENT.] 

depend -91190.    de  -  pend'-  ance,    dJ»* 
pend'-en-cy,  ».    [Fr.  dependance.] 
A.  Ordinary  .Language : 
I.  Of  all  forms : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  state  of  hanging  or  depending  from 
something. 

(2)  Something  banging  down  or  depending 
from  another. 

"  Like  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  they  show. 
And  make  a  large  dependance  from  the  bough.** 
Dryden:   Virgil  ;  Oeurgic  iv.  805,  80*. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Mutual  connection ;  inter-relation,  con- 
catenation. 

"Connection  and  dependance  of  ideas  should  be 
followed,  till  the  mind  is  brought  to  the  source  on 
which  it  bottoms."—  Locke. 

(2)  The  relation  of  anything  to  another,  as 
of  an  effect  to  its  cause. 

"  I  took  pleasure  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  effects,  and 
the  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another  in  th« 
visible  creation.'—  Burnet:  Theory. 

(3)  A  state  of  being  subject  to  the  influence 
or  at  the  disposal  of  another. 


(4)  A  state  of  being  dependent,  subordinate, 
or  subject  to  another. 

"...  that  so  they  may  acknowledge  their  depend 
tncy  upon  the  crown  of  England."— Bacon. 

(5)  Reliance,  trust,  confidence. 

•' Their  dependencies  on  him  were  drowned  in  thU 
conceit."— footer:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*(6)  The  term  for  the  subject  of  a  quarrel 
when  duels  were  first  in  vogue,  meaning,  as  it 
seems,  the  affair  depending.  [Uj 

"The  bastinado!  a  most  proper  and  sufficient  df 
pendance,  warranted  by  the  great  Carauza."  —  tH* 
Jonton  :  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  L  4. 

IL  Of  the  form  dependency  only  : 

1.  Anything  attached  to  but  subordinate  to 
another. 

"  We  speak  of  the  sublunary  worlds,  this  earth,  and 
its  dependencies."— Burnet :  Theory. 

2.  A  territory  or  district  remote  from  bat 
subject  to  a  kingdom  or  state. 

"  It  will  be  seen  how,  in  two  important  dependencies: 
of  the  crown,  wrong  was  followed  oy  just  retribution." 
—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  The    thing    or    j>ersons    of   which    any 
person  has  the  dominion  or  disposal. 

"  Never  was  there  a  prince  bereaved  of  his  drpend- 
anciet  by  his  council,  except  where  there  hath  been 
either  an  over-greatness  in  one  counsellor,  or  MI  over- 
stric*.  combination  in  divers."— Bacon. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Lailj  (of  the  form  dependence)  :  The  state 
of  depending,  or  being  pending  or  undeter- 
mined. 

"An  action  is  said  to  be  in  dependence  from  to* 
moment  of  citation  till  the  final  decision  of  the  liooj* 
of  Lords.'— Bell. 

2.  Logic  (of  the   form  dependency) :   That, 
the  existence  of  which  presupposes  the  exist- 


boll,  boy:  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  911  in,  bench;  go,  fern;  thin,  this;     sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing, 
-ciaa,  -tian  -  shon.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  - 1  ion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -  sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  deL 
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ence  of  something  else  ;  something  non-esfen- 
tial ;  an  an-iilent,  a  quality. 

"Mode*  I  call  Kiidi  complex  ideas  .  .  .  which  ar» 
considered  u  dependrnciri  i>r  affections  of  sulMtaiicea." 
—Locke. 

1  Master  of  the  dependants  :  A  master  of 
ceremonies  for  duels,  an  imaginary  office  which 
Meereraft,  the  Projector,  in  Ben  Jonson's 
play,  bestows  on  Everill. 

"  Mutter  of  the  Drpfndancet  t  a  place 
Of  my  projection  too.  sir,  and  hath  met 
Mui-h  opposition ;  but  the  Stata  now  sees 
Thnt  grpHt  necessity  of  it,  as.  after  all 
Their  viritiiig  mid  their  speaking  againit  duela. 
They  have  erected  it." 

Hen  Jonion  :  The  Devitt  an  Au,  ill.  1. 
If  Cralih  thus  discriminates  between  depend- 
once  and  reliance :  "  Dependence  is  the  general 
term  ;  reliance  is  a  species  of  dependance :  we 
depend  either  on  persons  or  things  ;  we  rely 
on  persons  only  :  dependance  serves  for  that 
which  is  immediate  or  remote  ;  reliance  serves 
for  the  future  only.  We  dejiend  upon  a  person 
for  that  which  we  are  obliged  to  receive  or  led 
to  expect  from  him :  we  rely  upon  a  person 
for  that  which  he  has  given  us  reason  to 
expect  from  him.  Dependence  is  an  outward 
condition  or  the  state  of  external  circum- 
stances ;  reliance  is  a  state  of  the  feelings  with 
regard  to  others.  We  depend  upon  God  for  all 
that  we  have  or  shall  have  ;  we  rely  upon  the 
word  of  man  for  that  which  he  has  promised 
to  perform.  We  may  depend  upon  a  person's 
coming  from  a  variety  of  causes  ;  but  we  rely 
upon  it  only  in  reference  to  his  avowed  inten- 
tion." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

depend   ent,  de  pend  -ant,  a.  &  s.   [Fr. 
dependant,  pr.  par.  of  dependre  —  to  depend.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Hanging  down. 

"  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  long  since, 
the  whole  furs  in  the  tails  were  dependent."— Peacham. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Depending  on  or  subordinate  to  another. 

"This  great  plan,  with  each  dependant  art." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  (if  Indolence,  ii.  24. 

(2)  In  the  power  or  authority  of  another ; 
•nbject  to  or  at  the  disposal  of  any  one. 

"On  Ood.  as  the  most  high,  all  Inferior  causes  in  the 
world  are  dependant." — Hooker. 

(3)  Depending   or   relying   on  another  for 
•rapport,  help,  or  strength. 

" .  .  .  until  an  ant  was  formed  as  abjectly  dependent 
on  its  slaves  as  is  the  Formica  rufetcent. '— Darwin  : 
Origin  of  Speciei  (186»),  cu.  vli.,  p.  224. 

(4)  Contingent;   depending  on   as   to   the 
issue  or  result. 

"That  deeper  far  it  lies 
Than  aught  dependent  on  the  fickle  skies." 
Wordtvorth :  Ode  for  a  General  ThanktgMng. 

(5)  Relating  to  or  occasioned  by  something 
previous. 

". .  .  promise-breach  thereon  dependant."— Shaken. : 
Measure  for  tt  ensure,  v.  4. 

*(6)  Impending. 

"The  corse  dependant  on   those  that  war  for  a 
pUcket"-Sk<j*e»p. :  TroUui.  11.  8.    (Folios.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Sot. :  Hanging  down,  drooping ;   as,  A 
dependent  leaf. 

2.  Law  :  Pending,  undetermined. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  subject  to,  sustained  by,  or 
at  the  disposal  of  another  ;  a  retainer. 

"His  dependanti  shall  quickly  become  his  prose- 
lytes."— South. 

2.  One  depending  upon  another  for  support, 
help,  or  strength. 

"  We  are  indigent,  defenceless  beings :  the  creatures 
of  his  power,  and  the  dependent!  of  his  providence."— 
Kogeri. 

3.  That  which  depends  or  is  contingent  on 
Something  else  ;  a  consequence,  a  corollary. 

"With   all    its    circumstances   and   dependents."— 

U  When  nsed  as  an  adjective  the  word  is 
now  generally  spelt  dependent;  when  used  as 
a  noun  dependant  is  the  more  usual. 

,-dS-pend-ent-ly,    -de   pcnd    ant    ly, 

adv.    [Eng.  dependent;  -ly.]    In  a  dependent 
manner. 

tdS-pe'nd'-er,  ».    [Eng.  depend ;.-er.]     One 
who  depends  or  relies. 

"  What  shalt  thon  expect, 
To  be  drpendcr  on  a  thing  that  leans?  " 

tihakap.  :  CymoMne,  1.  «. 

dS-pend -Ing,  *  de-pend-Inge,  pr.  par., 

«x,  <b  s.    [DEPEND.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hanging ;  suspended. 

"  A  third  dispels  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
And  tills  depending  lamps  with  beams  of  light." 
PofH :  Theoait,  «V9,  (10. 

2.  Subject  to,  dependent  on,  relying. 

3.  In  a  state  of  suspense  ;  pending. 

"  The  matter  of  variance  depend  inge  betwixt  yow." 
—Xdward  !>'..  in  Paiton  Letter  t,  ii.  M8. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  being  dependent. 
*  2.  Suspense. 

"  Delay  is  bad,  doubt  worse,  depending  worst"— Btn 
Jonton  :  To  W.  Rat. 

*  de-pend'-Ing-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  depending; 

•ly.]    In  a  dependent,  contingent,  or  subordi- 
nate manner. 

*  de-peo'-ple,  v.t.     [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  people  (q.  v.)T]    To  depopulate. 

*  de-per'-dlt,  s.    [Lat.  deperditum,  neut.  pa. 
par.  of  dtperdo  =  to  lose  :   de  (intens.)  and 
perdo  =.  to  lose.]    Anything  which  is  lost  or 
destroyed. 

"  No  reason  can  be  given  why,  if  these  dxprrdits  ever 
existed,  they  have  now  disappeared."—  Paley:  Nat. 
Theol.,  ch.  v.,  {  4. 

*de-per'-dlte-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deperdit;  -ly.] 
In  the  manner  of  one  utterly  lost  or  aban- 
doned ;  desperately. 

"  The  most  deperditely  wicked  of  all  others,  in  whom 
was  the  root  of  wickedness. "—Dean  King:  Sermont 
(180S),  p.  IT. 

*  de-per-dl'-tton,  s.     [Lat.  deperditus,  pa. 
par.  of  deperdo  =  to  lose.]    Loss,  destruction. 

"  It  may  be  unjust  to  place  all  efficacy  of  gold  in  the 
non-omission  of  weights,  or  dejterditiim  of  any  pon- 
derous articles."— Browne  :  Vulgar  JSrrourt. 

*  de-pert'-i-ble,  a.    [Eng.  depert  —  depart ; 
-able.]    That  can  be  divided  ;  divisible,  de- 
partable. 

*  de-pesch'e,  s.     [Pr.  depecher  =  to  hasten.] 
A  despatch. 

"  We  received  your  depetche  sent  by  Captain  Mure." 
Letter  (1566),  in  Keith's  Ilitt.  Scot.,  p.  830. 

*  de-peynt'-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPAINT.] 

*  de-phlegm'  (g  silent),  v.t.   [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Gr.  <f>\fy^a  (phlegma)  —  phlegm.] 
To  free  from  phlegm  or  aqueous  matter,  either 
by  evaporation  or  distilling. 

"  We  have  sometimes  taken  spirit  of  salt,  and  care- 
fully dephlegmed  it."— Boyle:  Works,  1.  828. 

*  de  phleg  mate,  v.t.   [Eng.  dephlegm ;  -ate.] 
The  same  as  DEPHLEGM  (q.v.). 

"  We  dephleamated  some  by  more  frequent  .  .  . 
rectifications.  —  Boyle  :  Workt,  i.  829. 

de  phleg -mat-ed,   pa.   par.  or  a.      [DE- 

PHLEGMATE.] 

*  de  phleg-ma  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  dephlegmat(e) ; 
-ion.] 

Gum.  :  An  old  term,  applied  to  the  process 
of  freeing  spirituous  or  acid  liquids  from 
water.  The  apparatus  used  is  called  a  de- 
phlegmator. 

"In  divers  cases  It  is  not  enough  to  separate  the 
aqueous  parts  by  dephlegmatian'—Hoyle:  Workt,  i. 
321. 

4e  phleg'-ma  tor.  *.  [Eng.  dephleg<mat(e) ; 
-or.]  A  form  of  condensing  apparatus  for 
stills,  consisting  of  broad  sheets  of  tinned 
copper  soldered  together,  so  as  to  leave  narrow 
spaces  between  them.  (Knight.) 

*de  phlegmed'  (g  silent),  7x1.  par.  or  o. 
[DEPHLEGM.] 

'  de  phlegm'-ed  ness  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
dephlegmed;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  freed  from  phlegm  or  aqueous  matter. 

"The  proportion  betwixt  the  coralline  solution  and 
the  spirit  of  wine,  depends  no  much  upon  the  strength 
of  the  former  liquor,  and  the  dephlegmedness  of  the 
latter."— Boyle  :  Workt.  L  442. 

*de-phlS-gfci'-tt-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  = 
away,  from,  and  Eng.  pMogistieate  (q.v).]  To 
deprive  of  phlogiston  or  the  supposed  prin- 
ciple of  inflammability.  [PHLOGISTON.] 

*  de -phlo-gls'-ti-ca-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DEPHLOOISTICATE.] 

dephloglstlcated  air, «. 

Chem. :  An  old  name  for  oxygen,  which 
chemists  regarded  as  common  air  deprived  of 
phlogiston. 

*  de-phlS-fcis'-tl-cat-IAg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 

[DEPHLOOISTICATE.  ] 


A.  4  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  ailj.  :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  dephUv 
gistication. 

•de-phlo-gis  ti  ca-tion,  s.  [Eng.  de- 
phlogisticat(e) ;  -ion.]  The  abstraction  of 
phlogiston  (q.v.). 

de-plct',  v.t.    [DEPICT,  o.] 

1,  To   paint ;   to   form   a   likeness   of   in 
colours  ;  to  portray. 

"The  cowards  of  Lacedemon  depicted  upon  their 
shields  the  most  terrible  beasts  they  could  imagine.' 
— Taylor. 

2,  To  describe  or  represent  in  words. 

"Alas  !  the  idle  tale  of  man  is  found 
Depicted  in  the  dial's  moral  round." 

Wordsworth :  evening  trait. 

3,  To  represent  in  any  way. 

"  With  doubt  and  strange  surmise 

Depicted  in  their  look. 
Longfellow :  Ditcoverer  of  the  North  Capt. 

*  de  pict ,  a.     [Lat.  depictus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
pingo :   de  —  down,   and  pingo  =  to   paint.] 
Painted,  depicted,  represented. 

"  I  fond  a  lyknesse  depict  upon  a  wal." 

Lydgate :  Minor  I'oemi,  p.  17T. 

dS-plct'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPICT,  v.] 

dc  pict  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEPICT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  painting,  represent- 
ing, or  describing. 

*  de-pic'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  depictus.]    The  act 
of  depicting ;  a  painting ;  a  representation. 

t  de  pic  ture  (as  de  pict'-9her),  v.t. 
[Pref.  de  =  down,  and  Eng.  picture  (q.v.).  3 
To  depict,  to  represent,  to  paiut. 

"  Twas  paint,  'twas  life  !  and  sure  to  piercing  eye* 
The  warriour's  face  depictured  Henry's  mien. 

Shenttone  :  Love  t  Honour. 

t  de-plo'-tured,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPICTURE.] 

*  dep'-i-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  depilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
depilo  =  to  pull   out  the   hair  :    de  =  away, 
from,  and  pilus  =  hair.]    To  pull  out  the  hair 
of ;  to  strip  off  hair  from  ;  to  peel,  to  husk. 

"  Made  of  rice  accurately  depilated  and  boyled  in 
milk."—  Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  124. 

*  dSp'-I-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPILATE.] 

*  dep'-i-lat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DEPILATE.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  pulling  out  the 
hair ;  depilation. 

dcp  i  la'-tion,  s.  [Pr.  depilation ;  Lat.  de- 
pilatio,  from  depilo  =  to  pull  out  the  hair. )  A 
very  good  term  to  describe  the  process  which 
is  usually  called  unhairing.  It  consists  in 
the  loosening  and  removing  of  hair  from  hides 
and  skins,  and  is  usually  accomplished  by 
lime.  It  is  hence  called  limeing.  Lime  being 
injurious  to  leather,  other  processes  have  been 
suggested  and  to  some  extent  practised.  [UN- 
HAIRIKO.]  (Knight.) 

de-pil'-a-tor-jr,  a.  &  s.  [Formed  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  aepilatoriii^,  from  depilo  —  to  pull  out 
hair.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
stripping  otf  hair. 

"(Elian  says  that  they  were  depilatory,  and  if  ma- 
cerated in  vinegar  would  take  away  the  beard."— 
Chtirnbert,  in  ».  Urtica  Marina. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  preparation  or  applica- 
tion used  to  strip  otf  the  hair  without  injuring 
the  skin  ;   a    cosmetic  employed  to  remove 
superfluous  hair  from  the  face. 

"The  effects  of  the  depilatory  were  soon  seen."— 
T.  Hook :  Gilbert  Qurney. 

*  d5p'-I-lofis,  a.    [Lat.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
pilosus  —  hairy  ;  ptii(s=hair.]     Without  hair ; 
deprived  of  hair. 

"This animal  is  a  kind  of  lizard,  orquadrui>ed  cor- 
ticated and  depitoiu;  that  is,  « it  hunt  wool,  furr,  or 
hair."— Browne :  Vulgar  JSrrourt.  bk.  iii.,  ct  14. 

dc   plan  ate,  a.    [Pref.  de  —  down,  and  Eng. 
planate  (q.v.).J 
Bot. :  Flattened.    (Coot*.) 

*  de  plant',  v.t.   [Fr.  deplanter;  Lat.  deplanto.] 
To  take  plants  up  from  the  bed  ;  to  transplant. 

*  de-pl&n-ta'-tion,   «.       [Lat.    dep!antatio, 
from  deplanto.]    The  act  of  taking  plants  up 
from  the  bed  ;  the  act  of  transplanting.  (Ash) 
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•de-plete',  v.t.  [Lat.  depletus,  pa.  par.  of  depleo 
=  to  empty  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  pleo  =  to 

fen.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Lit.  :  To  empty. 

"  At  no  time  were  the  Bank  cellars  depleted  to  any 

alarming  extent."—  Saturday  Kecietc.     (Ugilrie.)     .  .    _ 

2.  Fig.  :  To  exhaust,  to  drain  off  ;  to  deprive 
of  strength,  resources,  &c. 

H,  Med.  :  To  empty  or  diminish  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  by  venesection  ;  to  let 
blood. 

*  de-plet'-e'd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DEPLETE.] 

de-pie  -tion,  s.     [Lat.  depletus,  pa.  par.  of 
depleo.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  empty- 
ing, draining,  or  exhausting. 

"  Abstinence  and  a  slender  diet  attenuates,  because 
depletion  of  the  vessels  gives  room  to  the  fluid  to 
expand  itself."—  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Med.  :  The  act  of  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  by  venesection  ;  blood- 
letting. 

•  dS-plet'-Ive,  o.  &  *.    [Eng.  deplete);  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Tending  to  or  causing  depletion. 
"Depletive    treatment  is  contra-indicated."—  War- 

drop  :  On  Bleeding. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  preparation  or  medicine 
which  tends  to  depletion. 

"  She  had  been  exhausted  by  dtpletieei."—  Wardrop  : 
On  Bleeding. 


-^,   a.      [Eng.    deplete);   -ory.] 
i     Calculating  or  tending  to  deplete  or  empty. 

•  de-pll-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  de  =*way,  from, 
and  plicatio  =  a  folding  ;  plico  =  to  fold.]    An 
unfolding,  untwisting,  or  unplaitiug. 

"An  unfolding  and  deplication  of  the  inside  of  this 
order."—  Jlountague  :  Devout*  EtMya,  pt.  i.,  Ueat  xv., 

"  de-plbr-a-bXr-i-tjf  ,  s.  [Eng.  deplorable); 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  deplorable;  de- 
plorableness. 

«le-plbr'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  deplorable,  from  Lat. 
deploro  =  to  deplore  (q.v.).] 

1.  That  is  or  should  be  deplored;  lament- 
able, sad,  grievous,  wretched. 

"The  military  administration  was  as  deplorable  as 
•rer."—  Macaulay  :  Hut.  ling.,  en.  XT. 

2.  Miserable,  poor,  contemptible  ;   as,  de- 
plorable nonsense,  deplorable  ignorance,  &c. 

de-plbr  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deplorable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deplor- 
able ;  a  deplorable  condition. 

"The  sadness  and  deplorableneu  of  this  estate."— 
Drake  :  Wett  Indian  Voyage,  p.  58. 

dS-plbV-a-blir,  adv.  [Eng.  deplorable)  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  deplorable  manner;  lamentably,  sadly, 
miserably. 

"Notwithstanding  all  their  talk  of  reason  and 
philosophy,  God  knows,  they  are  deplorably  strangers 
to  them."—  South. 

*  de-plbr'-ate,  a.     [Lat.  deploratus,  pa.  par. 
of  deploro.]    Deplorable,  lamentable. 

"The  case  is  then  most  deflorate,  when  reward 
goes  over  to  the  wrong  tide.~—t?/Sttrange. 

•de-plbr-a'-tion,  «.  [Lat  deploratio,  from 
deploro.  \ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :    The   act  of   deploring  or 
lamenting. 

"The  defloration  of  her  fortune."—  Speed:  Henry 
ni.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xx.,  16. 

2.  Music  :  A  dirge  or  mournful  strain. 

de  plbre,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  deplorer  ;  Sp.  deplorar; 
ItaL  deplorare,  from  Lat.  deploro  =  to  lament  : 
de  (inteus.),  and  ploro  —  to  lament.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lament,  to  bewail,  to  bemoan,  to 
grieve  over. 

"  A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace 
And  cherishing  the  pang  which  it  deplored." 

il'ordtwvrth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

*  2.  To  complain  of. 

"Never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore." 

Ohakeip.  :  Twelfth  Kight,  iii.  1. 

*  3.  To  despair  of,  to  give  over. 

**  Physicians  do  make  a  kind  of  scruple  and  religion 
to  stay  with  the  patient  after  the  disease  is  deplored." 
—  Bacon:  Adc.\of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

t  B.  Intrans.  :  To  lament,  to  bewail,  to 
bemoan. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
plore and  to  lament:  "Deplore  is  a  much 
stronger  expression  than  lament  ;  the  former 
calls  forth  tears  from  the  bitterness  of  the 


heart  ;  the  latter  excites  a  cry  from  the 
warmth  of  feeling.  Deplorable  indicates  de- 
spair ;  to  lament  marks  only  pain  or  distress. 
Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable  instances 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness 
combined  ;  among  the  higher  classes  we  have 
often  lamentable  instances  of  extravagance  and 
consequent  ruin.  "  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-plb'red,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [DEPLORE.] 

*  de-plbV-ed-1^,  adv.    [Eng.  deplored  ;  -ly.] 
Deplorably. 

"To  be  deplored!]/  old,  and  affectedly  young,  is  not 
only  a  great  folly,  but  a  gross  deformity."—  HiOiop 
Taylur:  Artificial  Bandtomeneu,  p.  "i 

*  de-plbr  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deplored;  -ness.] 

Deplorableness  . 

"  The  deploredneu  of  our  condition."—  Bp.  Ball  :  A 
Patheticall  Meditation,  2. 

*  de-plbre'-ment,  *.     [Eng.  deplore;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  deploring. 

de-plbr'-er,  ».  [Eng.  deplor(e);  -er.]  One 
who  deplores  or  laments;  a  mourner,  a 
lamenter. 

de-plbr  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DEPLORE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  lamenting,  mourn- 

ing, or  bewailing. 

de-plbr'  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deploring;  -ly.] 
In  a  deploring  manner. 


,  v.t.  k  i.  [Fr.  deployer;  O.  Fr.  des- 
pioyer  =  to  unfold  ;  de  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart, 
and  player  =l&t.  plico=to  fold  ;  Sp.  desplegar; 
Port,  despregar.]  [DISPLAY.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Mil.  :  To  oj:en  out  ;  to  extend  a  line  of 
small  depth  ;  as  an  army,  a  battalion,  which 
has  been  previously  formed  in  one  or  more 
columns. 

"  Of  this  large  number  a  considerable  proportion 
were  deployed  along  the  Hall  and  on  the  Horse  Guards 
Parade,  —Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  80,  1882. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Mil.  :  To  open  out  ;  to  extend  in  a  line  of 
small  depth. 

"A  column  is  said  to  deploy  when  it  makes  a  flank 
march  or  unfolds  itself  so  as  to  display  its  front"— 
Sullivan. 


',  s.    [DEPLOY,  v.] 
Mil.  :  The  same  as  DEPLOYMENT  (q.v.). 

de-plowed',  pa.  par.  or  o     [DEPLOY,  v.] 

de-plo^'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEPLOY,  v.] 
A.  A  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  extending  in  a  line 
of  small  depth  ;  deployment. 


s.     [Eng.  deploy  ;  -ment.] 
Mil.  :  The  act  of  extending  a  body  of  troops 
in  a  line  of  small  depth. 

*  de  -  plu-  ma'  -  ted,  a.    [Lat.  deplumatus.] 

Having  the  feathers  taken  off.    (Ash.) 

*  de-plu-ma'-tlon,  s.     [Lat   deplnmatio  :  de 

=  away,  from,  and  pluma  =  a  feather.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  plucking  or  stripping  off 
the  feathers  ;  a  loss  of  feathers. 

"  Through  the  violence  of  her  moulting  or  depluma- 
tion."—StUlingJteet  :  Originet  Sacra,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3. 

2.  Sura.  :  A  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  accom- 
panied with  the  fall  of  the  hairs  from  the  eye- 
brows.   (Phillips.) 

*  de-plume',  v.t.    [Fr.  deplumer,  from  Lat.  de 

=  away,  and  pluma  =  a  feather.] 

1.  To  pluck  or  strip  the  feathers  from  ;  to 
deprive  of  plumage. 

"  Such  a  person  is  like  Homer's  bird,  drplumet  him- 
self to  feather  all  the  naked  callows  that  he  sees."— 
Jeremy  Taylor  :  Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

2.  To  lay  bare,  to  expose. 

"  The  exposing  and  depluming  of  th»  leading  hum- 
bugs of  the  age.  —  De  Quincry. 

*  de-plumed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPLUME.] 

*  de-plum'  -ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEPLCME.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst.  :  The  act  of  plucking  or  strip- 
ping the  feathers  from. 

*  dep-nes,  *  dep  nesse,  s.    [DEEPNESS.] 


*  de  pois ,  *  de-pose,  s.    [DEPOSE.] 

de-po-lar-i-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  depolarise); 
-ation  ;  Fr.  depolarization.]  The  act  or  pro* 
cess  of  depriving  of  polarity. 

di-po'-lar-ize,  v.t.  .  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  polarize  (q.v.). ;  Fr.  depolariser.]  To 
deprive  ot  polarity. 

*  de  pb-11  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  depolio  =  to  polish.] 
The  act  of  polishing.    (Ash.) 

de-pon'e,   v.t.  &  {.     [Lat.  depono  — to  lay 
down ;  de  =  down,  and  pono  =  to  place,  to 
lay.] 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  down,  to  deposit. 

"  While  the  obedient  element 
Lifts  or  depona  its  burthen." 

South*. 

2.  To  deposit. 

"  Who  had  deponed  his  money  In  David  his  hand."— 
Foord :  Suppt.,  Dec.,  p.  »94. 

3.  To  risk,  to  deposit  as  a  pledge. 

"  On  this  I  would  depone 
As  much,  as  any  cause  I've  known." 

Butler:  ffudibras. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  give  evidence  upon  oath  ;  to  give  tes- 
timony ;  to  depose. 

"Marion  Meason  deponed  that  she  heard  her  say, 
Common  thief."— Statu.  Ace. ;  Trial  for  Witchcraft, 
xviii.  654. 

*  2.  To  assert,  to  make  an  assertion, 

*  3.  To  bear  witness. 

"This  fact  or  phenomenon  .  .  .  deponet  strongly 
both  for  a  God  aud  for  the  supreme  righteousness  of 
bis  nature." — Chalmert:  Briagetfater  Treat.,  pt.  i., 
cb.  i.,  p.  61. 

de-pbn'-ent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat  deponens,  pr.  par. 

of  depono  =  to  lay  down  ;  Fr.  deponent.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Laying  down. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Law  :  Bearing  testimony  upon  oath  ;  de- 
posing. 

2.  Gram. :  In  Latin  grammar  applied  to  s 
verb  which  has  a  passive  form,  but  an  active 
force,  as  loquor  =  to  speak,  fateor  =  to  confess. 

"  A  verb  deponent  endeth  in  r,  like  a  passive  ;  and 
yet,  in  signification,  if  but  either  active  or  neuter."— 
Lilly. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Law :  One  who  gives  evidence  upon  oath 
in  a  court  of  justice  ;  a  witness.  One  whose 
evidence  is  not  given  viva  voce,  but  is  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  then  sworn  to  ;  one  who 
makes  an  affidavit  to  any  statement  of  fact. 

"This  strange  deponent  made  oath,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Ood."— Macaulay :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Gram. :  In  Latin  grammar  a  verb  which 
has  a  passive  form,  but  an  active  force. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  depo- 
nent, evidence,  and  witness:  "The  deponent 
always  declares  upon  oath  ;  he  serves  to  give 
information  :  the  evidence  is  likewise  generally 
bound  by  an  oath  ;  he  serves  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn :  the  witness  is  employed  upon  oath  or 
otherwise  ;  he  serves  to  confirm  or  invalidate. 
A  deponent  declares  either  in  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth  ;  the  deposition  is  preparatory 
to  the  trial ;  an  evidence  may  give  evidence 
either  by  words  or  actions ;  whatever  serves 
to  clear  up,  whether  a  person  or  an  animal, 
the  thing  is  used  as  an  evidence  ;  the  evidenot 
always  comes  forward  on  the  trial :  a  wittiest 
is  always  a  person  in  the  proper  sense,  but 
may  be  applied  figuratively  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects ;  he  declares  by  word  of  mouth  what  he 
personally  knows.  Every  witness  is  an  evi- 
dence at  the  moment  of  trial,  but  every  evi- 
dence is  not  a  witness."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-pon  -er,  *  de-pon-ar,  s.  [Eng.  depon(e); 
-er.]  One  who  makes  oath  in  a  court ;  a  de- 
ponent. 

"This  deponar  for  the  tyme  being  in  Falkland  in 
compaiiie  with  his  maiestie.  — Actt  Jot.  VI.,  1600  (18141 
p.  203. 

*  de-po-ni-tioun,    s.     [Lat.  depono.]     An 
oath  ;  the  substance  of  what  is  deposed  in  a 
court ;  a  deposition. 

"Ordinis  the  deponitiaunt  of  the  witnes  now  takin, 
to  be  closit  in  the  meyn  tyme."— Act.  Dom.  Cone, 
A  1492,  p.  284. 

*  de-poost,  *  de-post,  s.    [DEPOSIT,  s.] 

*  de-pop'-u-la-c$f,  s.    [Lat.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  populus  =  a  people.]    Depopulation. 

"  Mars  answered,  0  Jove,  neither  she  nor  I, 
With  both  our  aids,  can  keep  tlepopulacy 
From  off  the  frogs. " 

Chapman:  Homer;  Batrachomyomackif. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  >Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -s ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -pie,  Ac.  =  bel,  peL 
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depopnlarizo— deposit 


*de-pSp'-u-lar-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  popularize  (q.r.).]  To  render 
unpopular. 

de-pSp'-u-late,  v.t.  &  i.  f  Lat .  depopulatus,  pa. 
par.  otdepopulor  =  to  depopulate.]  [PEOPLE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unpeople ;  to  cleaf  of  Inhabitants  ;  to 
l»y  waste  or  bare. 

"  Swift  »  a  lion,  terrible  and  bold, 
That  sweeps  the  fields,  depopulate*  the  fold." 

Pope :  ffomer't  Iliad,  ivi.  909,  910. 

\         *  2.  To  reduce  in  numbers,  to  exterminate. 

"  Orim  death.  In  different  shapes, 
Depopulates  the  nations."  Phitipi. 

B.  Intransitive : 

i  1.  To  lay  waste  or  bare ;  to  clear  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

"  He  tamed  his  arms  upon  unarmed  and  un  provided 
people,  to  spoil  only  and  depopulate."— Bacon :  Henry 

2.  To   become   depopulated ;   to   lose   its 
inhabitants. 

"  This  Is  not  the  place  to  enter  Into  an  Inqnlry, 
whether  the  country  be  depopulating  or  not."— 
MUMft. 

de-pSp'-u-lat-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DEPOPU- 
LATE.] 

de  pop  -u-lat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».  [DE- 
POPULATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  depriv- 
ing of  inhabitants ;  depopulation. 

de  p5p  u-la'-tion,  s.  fPref-  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  population  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  depopulating  or  depriving  of 
inhabitants. 

"This  wild  and  barbarous  depopulation." — Claren- 
dm :  Civil  War,  lit  J4. 

2.  The  state  of  being  depopulated. 

'  "  Several  of  our  best  and  wisest  friends  concur  In  the 
opinion  that  the  depopulation  it  deplores  is  nowhere 
to  be  Ken.'—doldtmith  :  Deterted  Village  (Dedication). 

•de-p8p'-u-la-tor,  s.  [Eng.  depopulate) ; 
•or.]  One  "who  depopulates  or  deprives  any 
place  of  its  inhabitants  ;  a  depeopler. 

"  Covetous  landlords,  Inclosers,  drrxynulators,  las.* — 
Slate  Trial* ;  Duke  of  Buckingham,  1626. 

dS-porf,  v.t.  [Pr.  dfywrter  =  to  transport,  to 
banish  ;  O.  Fr.  deporter  =•  to  bear,  to  suffer, 
to  endure  (Cotgrave) ;  Fr.  se  deporter  =  to 
recede,  to  cease ;  Sp.  deportar ;  Ital.  deportare ; 
Lat.  deporto  =  to  carry  away,  to  remove :  de 
»  away,  from,  and  porto  =  to  carry.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  1.  To  carry,  to  transport,  to  convey. 

"He  told  us  lie  had  been  deported  to  Spain."— 
WaUK. 

2.  (Used  reflexively) :  To  conduct,  to  carry, 
to  behave,  to  demean. 

"Let  an  ambassador  dfnnrt  himself  In  the  most 
graceful  manner  before  a  prince."—  Pope. 

n.  Law  :  To  transport  either  from  one  part 
of  a  kingdom  to  another,  with  prohibition  to 
.'quit  the  assigned  place,  or  to  remove  as  a 
penal  measure  to  a  foreign  land. 

•dS-port',  s.  (DEPORT,  v.}  Deportment,  be- 
haviour, demeanour. 

"  One  rlslntr,  eminent 

In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  nnd  wrong." 
Milton-  P.L.,  xl.  665,  666. 

de-pb'r-ta'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  deportatio,  from 
deporto.'] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1 1.  The  act  of  banishing  or  carrying  away 
to  a  foreign  land. 

"That  sudden  transmigration  and  deportation  out 
of  our  country."— Stokei. 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  banished ;  exile. 

"  An  abluratlon,  which  Is  a  deportation  for  ever  Into 
•'foreign  land,  was  anciently  with  us  a  civil  death."— 
Ay>Hr- 

II.  JM.W  :  The  act  of  transporting  from  one 
part  of  a  kingdom  to  another,  or  of  removing 
as  a  penal  measure  to  a  foreign  land. 

•de-poV-ta^toV,  *.  [Lat.]  One  who  carries 
away  or  banishes  others. 

"...  oppressors,  enclosers,  denopulaton,  deporta- 
ton,  depravators."  —  Adamt :  Worlu,  11.  481. 

d5-pdrf  -Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPORT,  v.] 

dS-pb'rt-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  >.    [DEPORT,  v.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  banishing  or  parry- 
ing away  to  a  foreign  land ;  transportation, 
banishment. 


de-port  -ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  deportment,  de- 
portmen  ;  Fr.  deportement.] 

1.  Conduct,  management. 

"  Touching  the  duke's  own  deportment  In  that 
bland  "—  Wutton  :  Kemaint, 

2.  Demeanour,  carriage,  behaviour,  manners. 

"  But  William's  deportment  soon  reassured  hi* 
friends."—  Macaulay  :  Jfitt.  Eng.,  cb.  ivi. 

If  For  the  difference  between  deportment 
and  behaviour,  see  BEHAVIOUR. 

•de-pdV-ture,  s.  [Enp  deport;  -ure.]  De- 
portment, carriage,  demeanour. 

"  Stately  port  and  majestical  departure."— Speed. 

t  de  pos'-a-ble,  *  de-pos '-I-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
depose);  -able.]  Capable  of  being  deposed; 
liable  to  deposition  ;  that  may  be  deprived  of 
office. 

"  Hereafter  they  shall  be  only  keepers  of  the  great 
sen),  which,  for  title  and  office,  are  depotable."— 
flawcll :  Lettert,  bk.  i.,  s.  iv.,  let.  8. 

*  dS-pds'-al,  s.  [Eng.  deport);  -al]  The 
act  of  deposing  from  or  depriving  of  office  ; 
deposition. 

"The  short  interval  between  the  depouil  and  death 
of  prince*  is  proverbial."— Fox :  Bitt.  of  Jamei  II., 
p.  14. 

dS-pdse',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  deposer :  de  =  Lat.  de 
=  away,  from,  and  poser  to  place  ;  Lat.  pauso 
=  (1)  to  pause,  (2)  to  place.    Depose  is  only 
remotely  connected   with    Lat.  dtpono,    not 
derived  directly  from  it  (Sfceat)-] 
A.  Transitive: 
*  1.  To  lay  down,  to  deposit. 


*2.  To  lay  or  put  aside  ;  to  abdicate. 

"  Thus  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose." 

Dryden  :  Ep.  10,  To  Mr.  Congrett. 

*  3.  To  be  freed  or  cleared  from. 

"If  they  be  againe  sodden  .  .  .  they  so  depote  all 
their  bitternesse."— Tenner  .•  Via  Recta,  p.  206. 

*4.  To  take  away,  to  deprive  of,  to  divest, 
to  strip  off. 

"  You  may  my  glory  and  my  state  depoie." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  iv.  L 

5.  To  remove  or  degrade  from  a  throne  or 
other  high  station  ;  to  dethrone. 

"  She  did  not  assist  to  drpote  him  until  he  had  con- 
spired to  disinherit  her." — Jfacaulau :  Hilt.  Ena.. 
oh.  viiL 

*  6.  To  abate,  to  put  down. 

" Thel  shal ...  yonre  pride  depose.* 

P.  Plowman.  10,«4«. 

*7.  To  examine  on  oath. 

"And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depote.  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause." 

Shakeip.  :  Richard  II.,  L  8. 

•8.  To  give  testimony  about,  to  bear  wit- 
ness to,  to  attest. 

"It  was  usual  for  him  that  dwelt  in  Southwark,  or 
Toth ill-street,  to  depose  the  yearly  rent  or  valuation 
of  lands  lying  in  the  north,  or  other  remote  part  of 
the  realm. —Bacon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bear  witness,  to  give  evi- 
dence.   (Frequently  followed  by  to.) 

"I'll  depote  1  had  him  In  mine  arms."— Shaltap. : 
Measure  for  J/eature,  v. 

*  de  -pos'e,  *  de-pos,  s.  [Lat.  depositum,  neut. 
pa.  par.  of  depono  =  to  lay  down,  to  deposit.] 

1.  Anything  deposited  or  put  in  trust. 

"  Drpote  (depot}.    Deposit um."— Prompt.  Part. 

2.  Trust,  deposit. 

".  .  .  the  aomez  of  money  that  was  in  depot  the  tyme 
of  the  deceas  of  the  said  Dauid."— Act.  Dam.  Cone., 
A.  1480,  pp.  54,  K. 

de-po'§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPOSE.] 

dS-pos'-cr,  s.    [Eng.  depos(e);  -er.] 

1 1.  One  who  deposes  another  from  a  high 
station. 

"  To  see  dtpotert  to  their  crowning  pass." 

Davenant :  Oovdtbert,  UL  S. 

*  2.  One  who  deposes   or   testifies ;  a  de- 
ponent. 

"  Whether  they  be  true,  and  their  depouri  of  credit." 
—Kate  Trialt ;  £.  Campion,  an.  1&81. 

*  dS-pos'-i-ble,  a.    [DEPOSABLE.] 

dc  po^'-ing,  *  dS-pdf'-yng,  pr.  par. ,  o. ,  &  ». 
[DEPOSE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  dethroning  or  removing  from 
a  high  station. 

"The  persecuting  bulls,  interdicts,  excommunica- 
tions, itrixitini/t.  and  such  like,  published  and  acted 
by  them."— .SeWon  :  On  Drayton't  Polyolb.,  s.  17. 


2.  The  act  of  bearing  witness  or  testifying  ; 
deposition. 

de-pos   it,  *  de-pos-ite,  v.t.    [Fr.  depositor. 
from  Lat.  depositus,  pa.  par.  of  depono  ;  Sp.  «k 
Port,  depositar ;  Ital.  drjwsitare.] 
1.  To  lay  down,  to  place. 


?.  To  let  fall,  to  throw  down,  as  sediment. 

1  Having  •depotited  a  rich  alluvium."— JfcCuKortJ 
d«yr.  Diet. ;  Egypt. 

'•  3.  To  lay  aside. 

"The difficulty  wiU  be  to  persuade  the  deporitinaat 
those  lusts,  which  have,  by  I  know  not  what  f.ucin». 
tlon,  so  endeared  themselves."— Mart :  Decay  of  Chrit- 
Man  1'itty. 

4.  To  lay  in  a  place  of  preservation,  to  bury. 

"  Dryden  wants  a  poor  square  foot  of  stone,  to  show 
where  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  greatest  poeta  on  earth 
are  depotited."— earth. 

5.  To    commit  or   entrust   to    anyone  for 

safety. 

"  His  most  important  papers  had  been  deposited  with 
the  Tuscan  njiuistoi."— J/ocaufczy.-  hist.  Kng.,  ch.  it 

6.  To  lodge  or  place  with  any  person  at 
interest,  or  as  a  pledge  or  security. 

"Each  company  depotited  securities  worth  *0,00t 
dollars."—  Daily  Telegraph,  August  26,  1882. 

de  pos  it,  '  de  poost, '  dc  pos  ite,  *  do- 
post,    s.      [Lat.  depositum,    neut.   pa.   par. 
of  depono  =  to  lay  down,  to  deposit] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  deposited  or  laid  down  in  ft 
place. 

2.  Anything  committed  to  the   trust  and 
care  of  another ;   anything   deposited   with 
another  for  safe  keeping. 

3.  A  charge  or  trust. 


4.  A  pledge,  a  pawn ;  anything  given  as  a 
security. 

5.  The  state  of  a  thing  deposited  for  safe- 
keeping, pledged,  or  pawned. 

"They  had  since  Marseilles,  and  fairly  left  it:  they 
had  the  other  day  the  Valteliiie,  and  now  have  put  A 
ill  depotite."— Bacon. 

*  6.  A  place  where  things  are  deposited. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Banking:   Money  lodged  in  a  bank  Tor 
safe  keeping.    Strictly  speaking  a  deposit  sig- 
nifies only  bonds  or  bills,  or  bullion  deposited 
with  a  bank  at  interest,  and  not  capable  of 
being  withdrawn  except  after  some  certain 
specified  notice.    [DEPOSIT-ACCOUNT.] 

2.  Commerce : 

(1)  Deposits  of  money  are  sometimes  re- 
ceived by  commercial  companies  with  a  view 
to  employ  it  in  their  business.      Interest  of 
varying  amounts  will  be  given  on  deposits  of 
this  kind,  according  as  the  deposit  is  subject 
to  withdrawal  at  a  week's,  or  mouth's,  or  six 
months'  notice.    (Bithell.) 

(2)  Deposits    of  bonds,    share-certificates, 
and  other  negotiable  instruments,  are  often 
made  for  the  sake  of  safety  with  a  merchant 
or  banker,  in  exchange  for  which  a  deposit- 
receipt  is  given.    A  commission  or  some  other 
form  of  remuneration  is  usually  paid  by  the 
depositor  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
custody  of  such  deposits.    Similar  documents 
are  frequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  mer- 
chants and  bankers  as  a  security  for  loans 
made  to  the  depositors.    In  these  cases  the 
deposit  is  made  at  the  time  the  loan  is  ad- 
vanced, and  withdrawn  when  the  loan  is  re- 
paid,   (liithett.) 

3.  Law: 

(1)  Money  deposited  in  the  hands  of  another 
as  a  security  for  the  performance  of  some  en- 
gagement or  contract,  or  as  part  payment 

(2)  A  naked  bailment  of  goods  to  be  kept 
for  the  bailer  without  recompense,  and  to  be 
returned  when  the  bailer  shall  require  it. 

4.  .Scots  Law :   The  same  as  DEPOSITATIOM 
(q.v.). 

5.  Oeol.  :  A  term  applied  to  matter  which 
has  settled  down  after  suspension  in  water, 
such  as  mud,  sand,  &c.,  and  the  shales  and 
sandstones  of  older  date.   Deposits  are  usually 
distinguished  by  the  positions  in  which  they 
occur,  or  by  the  agencies  concerned  in  their 
formation,  as  fluviatile,  lacustrine,  estuarine, 
marine,  &c. 

6.  Pathol.  £  Physiol. :  A  structureless  sub- 
stance,   separated  from  the  blood  or  other 
fluid,  as  the  typhous,  tuberculous,  purulent, 
melanic,  diphtheritic,  and  urinary  deposits. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce     e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


depositary— depravedly 
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T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deposit, 
fledge,  and  security:  "The  deposit  has  most 
regard  to  the  confidence  we  place  in  another  ; 
the  pledge  has  most  regard  to  the  security  we 
give  for  ourselves  ;  security  is  a  spe-'ies  of 
pledge.  A.  deposit  is  always  voluntarily  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  indifferent  person  ;  a  pledge 
and  security  are  required  from  the  i>arties  who 
are  interested.  ,  A  person  may  make  a  deposit 
for  purposes  of  charity  or  convenience  ;  he 
gives  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  temporary  ac- 
commodation, or  the  relief  of  a  necessity. 
Money  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  in 
order  to  execute  a  commission  :  a  pledge  is 
given  as  an  equivalent  for  that  which  has 
been  received  :  a  security  is  given  by  way  of 
security  for  the  performance.  A  deposit  may 
often  serve  the  purpose  of  a  security ;  but  it 
need  not  contain  anything  so  binding  as 
either  a  pleilge  or  a  security ;  both  of  which 
involve  a  loss  on  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  certain 
contract.  A  pledge  is  given  for  matters  purely 
personal ;  a  security  is  given  on  behalf  of 
another.  Deposits  are  always  transportable 
articles,  consisting  either  of  money,  papers, 
Jewels,  or  other  valuables  :  a  pledge  is  feeldom 
pecuniary,  but  it  is  always  some  article  of 
positive  value,  as  estates,  furniture,  and  the 
like,  given  at  the  moment  of  forming  the  con- 
tract :  a  security  is  always  pecuniary,  but  it 
often  consists  of  a  promise,  and  not  of  any 
immediate  resignation  of  one's  property.  De- 
posits are  made  and  securities  given  by  the 
wealthy  ;  pledges  are  commonly  given  by 
those  who  are  in  distress.  Deposit  is  seldom 
u»ed  but  in  the  proper  sense  ;  pledge  and 
security  may  be  employed  in  a  figurative  ap- 
plication." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  I n  or  on  deposit :  Committed  or  entrusted 
to  any  person  for  safe  keeping,  or  on  interest. 

deposit-account,  s. 

Banking :  Money  deposited  with  a  banker  at 
Interest  for  some  certain  specified  time.  It  is 
opposed  to  a  current  account,  which  can  be 
add t'il  to  or  drawn  upon  at  any  time  without 
notice  to  the  bankers. 

deposit-receipt,  s. 

Banking :  A  receipt  or  acknowledgment  by 
a  banker  for  money  deposited  with  him  for  a 
certain  specified  time.  [DEPOSIT,  *.,  II.  2  (2).] 

deposit-warrant,  «. 

Comm. :  An  acknowledgment,  receipt,  or 
certificate  showing  that  certain  commodities 
have  been  deposited  in  a  certain  place  for  safe 
keeping,  as  security  for  a  loan,  or  some  other 
defined  purpose.  They  are  of  two  kinds  :— 

(1)  Special  deposit-warrants,  such  as  bills  of 
lading,  pawn-tickets,  dock-warrants,  certifi- 
cates of  deposits,  which  entitle  the  holder  to 
claim  certain  specific  goods,  and  not  merely 
othjrs  of  equal  value  in  exchange  for  them. 
Documents  of  this  kind,  unless  fraudulently 
issued,  are  amongst  the  best  of  securities,  as 
they  arc  always  based  on  articles  of  value,  and 
cannot  be  issued  in  excess  of  the  goods  actually 
deposited. 

(2)  General  deposit-warrants :    Warrants  of 
this  kind  do  not  require  that  certain  specific 
goods  shall  be  delivered  up  in  exchange  for 
them.    Such  are  contracts,  promissory  notes, 
bills,  warrants  for  the  delivery  of  coal,  corn, 
pig-iron,  &c.     (Bithell.) 

d5-pos'-l-tar-^,  s.  [Lat.  depositarius ;  Fr. 
depositaire ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  depositario,  from 
Lat  depositus,  pa.  par.  of  dtpono  =  to  lay 
down,  to  deposit.] 

1.  Ord.  Ijang. :   One  with  whom  anything  is 
deposited  for  safe  keeping  ;  a  trustee,  a  guar- 
dian. 

**. . .  M  were  the  beat  depori<an'«i  of  the  traditionary 
notions  ou  constitutional  and  legal  subjects."— ietca  : 
Crtd,  Early  Roman  Hiit.  (IMS),  ch.  IT.,  f  5. 

2.  Law :   One  to  whom  goods  are  bailed  to 
be  returned  to  the  bailer  without  recompense. 

•dS-pSs-i-ta'-tlon,  s.    [DEPOSIT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  depositing  for 
the  purpose  of  safe  keeping. 

**  Instruments  relative  to  the  delivery  of  the  Regalia 
of  Scotland  by  the  Earl  Marischal.  and  their  depotit'i- 
tton  in  the  crown  room  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
MBCCTII."— Inventoriet,  p.  331. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  contract  by  which  a  subject 
belonging  to  one  person  is  committed  to  the 
gratuitous  charge  of  another,  called  the  de- 
positary (q.v.),  to  be  delivered  up  when  de- 
manded.    A  proper  depositation  is  one  where 
a  special  subject  is  deposited  to  be  restored 


without  alteration  ;  an  improper  depositation 
is  one  where  money  or  other  fungibles  are 
deposited  to  be  returned  in  kind. 

de-pds'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPOSIT.] 

de-p6s'-lt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DEPOSIT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  A  s  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  hying  or  putting  down. 

2.  The  act  of  committing  or  giving  in  trust 
or  charge  to  another. 

*  3.  A  giving  up,  forsaking,  or  abandoning. 

de-pSs-f-tion,  s.     [Fr.  deposition;   Sp.  de- 
position ;  Ital.  deposizione,  from  Lat.  depnsitio, 
from  depositus,  pa.  par.  of  depono.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  depositing,  laying,  or  putting 
down.    [II.  2.] 

2.  That  which  is  deposited ;  a  deposit    [II. 
2  (2).] 

3.  The  act  of  deposing  from  a  throne  or 
high  station  ;  a  divesting  of  sovereignty,  or  of 
office  or  dignity.    [II.  1.] 

4.  The  act  of  bearing  witness  under  oath. 

5.  A  declaration  or  statement ;   evidence 
given.    [II.  3.] 

*  6.  The  act  of  bringing  forward  or  present- 
ing ;  production,  presentation. 

"  The  Influence  of  princes  upon  the  dispositions  of 
their  courts  needs  not  the  drpntitian  of  their  ex- 
amples."— Mount  agu  :  Devout*  Ettayet. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.  :  The  displacing  or  degrading  of 
an  unworthy  clergyman  from  the  ministry; 
degradation. 

2.  Geology: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  depositing  matter 
from  a  state  of  suspension  in  water ;  the  state 
of  being  deposited. 

"The  deposition  of  rock  matter  is  going  forward  less 
or  more  rapidly  in  all  waters  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe."— Page  :  Band-book  of  Geol.  Term. 

(2)  That  which  is  deposited  ;  a  deposit. 

3.  Law:  The  evidence  or  statement  of  a 
witness  on  oath  or  affirmation,  signed  by  the 
justice  before  whom  it  is  given  ;  an  affidavit. 

"The  depotitiont  of  witnesses  duly  taken  before  the 
committing  justices  are  admissible  in  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  the  accused,  if  it  is  proved  that  the  person 
making  such  dc/jarition  is  dead,  or  is  so  ill  as  not  to  be 
able  to  travel,  and  also  that  the  deporition  was  taken 
in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  and  that  he  or  his 
counsel  or  attorney  had  a  full  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  the  witness."— Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk. 
Iv.,  ch.  27. 

dS-pOS'-lt-Ive,  a.    [Eng.  deposit;  -ive.] 

Med.  :  An  epithet  used  by  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  to  express  that  condition  of  the  mem- 
brane in  which  plastic  lymph  is  exuded  into 
the  tissue  of  the  derma,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  production  of  small  hard  elevations  of  the 
skin,  or  pimples.  Under  "depositive  inflam- 
mation of  the  derma,"  he  comprises  strophulus, 
lichen,  and  prurigo. 

dS-pSs'-i-tor,  s.  [Lat]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  deposits ;  specially  one  who  deposits 
money  in  a  bank. 

de-pos'-I-tor-^,  «.    [DEPOSITARY.] 

1.  A  depositary  ;  one  with  whom  anything 
is  deposited. 

"One  who  was  .  .  .  the  de^titory  of  the  gravest 
secrets  of  state."— Macaulay  :  Sift.  Xng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  A  place  where  anything  is  deposited  for 
safe  keeping. 

"There  were,  however,  at  Rome  certain  official 
depotitoriet-'—Letnt :  Cred.  Early  Rom, Hill.,  ch.  v.  5  3. 

•  de-pos'-lt-iim,  s.    [Lat.  neut.  of  depositus, 
pa.  par.  of  depono  =  to  lay  down,  deposit.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  thing  deposited  ;  a  deposit. 
H  The  form  used  before  the  naturalisation  of 

the  word  "  deposit  "  in  the  English  language, 
and  continued  by  some  writers  after  Bacon 
had  set  the  example  of  using  the  modern  form. 

"  They  are  laid  up  as  a  rich  drpntitum  in  the  hand 
of  the  Saviour."— Culvermll:  The  Worth  of  Soult. 
(Trench  :  On  tome  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  29.) 

2.  Rom.  Law :  A  term  used  to  denote  that 
the  commodity  deposited  was  in  due  course  to 
be  returned  in  specie,  i.e.,  the  thing  itself  was 
to  be  returned.    Goods  deposited  in  wharfs, 
docks,  and  warehouses,  are  of  this  nature. 
(Bithell.) 

*  de-pos -I-ture,    s.     [Eng.  deposit;  -vn,] 
The  act  of  depositing  ;  deposition. 


"By  depnriture  in  dry   earths."  —  grown* .-    Pr» 

Burial,  ch.  L 

*  de-post,  «.    [DEPOSIT,  «.] 

dep'-ot  (t  silent),  *.    [Fr.  depot  =  a  deposit, 
a  magazine  ;  O.  Fr.  depost,  from  Lat  depositvm 
(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  place  of  deposit ;   a  depository ;   a 
magazine  ;   a  storehouse ;  a  place  for  the  re- 
ception, storing,  or  warehousing  of  goods ;  * 
goods  station. 

"  The  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  the  JIM! 
depot*  of  this  kingdom."— Britiih  Critic  (1794),  p.  SOS. 

2.  A  railway  station  (pron.  de  -po).  (Amer.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Military : 

(1)  A  magazine  where  arms,  ammunition, 
accoutrements,  &c.,  are  stored. 

(2)  A  station  where  recruits  are  received 
and  drilled. 

(3)  The  headquarters  of  a  regiment 

(4)  That  portion  of  a  battalion  which  re- 
mains at  the  headquarters  while  the  rest  are 
on  foreign  service. 

2.  Fort. :  A  particular  place  at  the  tail  of 
the  trenches,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon 
of  the  place,  where  the  troops  generally  assem- 
ble who  are  ordered  to  attack  the  outwork*. 

*  de-poul-sor,  *.    [DEPULSE.]    An  expeller. 

"The  depoulior  and  driver  awaye  of  all  evilla."— 
Cdal.  Apophth.  of  Erti.trr.ia,  p.  130.  ilAieia.) 

*  dS-poV-er-Ish,  v.t.     [Formed  with  prefix 
de,  on  analogy  with  impoverish  (q.v.).J     To 
impoverish. 

"  So  is  your  power  dr.poverithed." 

Ora/ton  :  Richard  I!.,  an.  10. 

*  dep'-ra-vate,  v.t.   [Lat  depravatus,  pa.  par. 
of  depravo.]    [DEPRAVE.]    To  malign,  to  dis- 
parage. 

"  Whereat  the  rest .  .  . 

His  Diuine  Truth  with  taunts  doe  dtpravate." 
Dana :  Holy  Rnode,  p.  7.    (Daviet.} 

dep-ra-va'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.  depravation;  Sp. 
depravacion ;  Ital.  depravazione,  from  Lat. 
depravatio,  from  Lat.  depravatus,  pa.  par.  of 
depravo.]  [DEPRAVE.] 

1.  The  act   of  depraving,   corrupting,  or 
making  anything  bad ;   corruption,   depray- 
ing. 

"The  corruption  of  our  taste  is  not  of  equal  conse- 
quence with  the  depravation  of  our  virtue."—  Whurian. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  depraved  ; 
degeneracy,  deterioration  ;  depravity. 

"  To  consider  how  far  its  depravation  was  owing  to 
"the  impossibility  of  supporting  continued  perfection.' 
—Goldsmith  :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  11 

*  3.  Detraction,  censure,  defamation. 

"  Stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme 
For  depravation.  .  .  ," 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  *  Creuida,  T.  & 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  depravation 
and  depravity,  see  DEPRAVITY. 

de-prave',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  depraver  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
depravar ;  Ital.  depravare,  from  a  Lat.  depravo 
=  to  make  bad  ;  de  (intens.),  and  pravus  = 
(1)  crooked  ;  (2)  perverse,  vicious.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  Originally :  To  represent  as  perverse  in 
character,  to  calumniate,  to  slander,  to  mis- 
represent. 

"  Delighting  to  deprave, 
Who  track  the  steps  of  glory  to  the  grave." 

Byron  :  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan 

2.  Now:  To  make  bad  or  corrupt ;  to  vitiate, 
to  deteriorate. 

"  Grecian  ingenuity  and  Syrian  asceticism  had  con- 
tributed to  deprave  ha."— Macaulay :  llitt  Eng.,  ch.  L 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  calumniate,  or  misrepre- 
sent. 

"That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and  slander.* 
Shaketp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  r.  L 

de-praved',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DEPRAVE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Slandered,  calumniated,  misrepresented. 

2.  Made  bad  or  worse  ;  corrupted,  vitiated, 
deteriorated. 

3.  Corrupt,  wicked  ;  destitute  of  good  prin- 
ciples or  morality  ;  vicious,  profligate. 

t  dg-prav'-e'd-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  depraved; 
-ly.]  In  a  depraved,  corrupted,  or  vitiated 
manner. 

"  The  writings  of  both  depravrdJy,  auticipativelr, 
connterfeitly  imprinted."—  Bntme:  Keligio  Medic* 
(To  the  Reader). 


Obil.  b$h  poTlt,  jovtt;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,    -inc. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shrji.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -siou*,  -clous  =  shus.   -Me,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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depravedness — depredation 


•de-prav'-ed-ness,   *.     [Eng.  depraved; 

•  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  depraved, 
•vitiated,  or  corrupted ;  depravity,  corruption, 
vitiation. 

"Our  original  deprnoedneti,  and  proneness  of  our 
eternal  pan  to  all  evil."— Hammond. 

•  de-prav'e-ment,  s.   [ Eng.  deprave ;  -ment.  ] 
A  vitiated  or  corrupt  state. 

"  He  luaketh  men  believe,  that  apparitionB  are  either 
deceptions  of  sight,  or  melancholy  depravementt  of 
fancy."— Browne :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  1..  ch.  10. 

dS-prav'-er,  s.  [Eng.  deprav(e);  -er.]  One 
"who  depraves  or  vitiates  ;  a  corrupter. 

dS-prav'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [DEPRAVE.] 
A.  *  B.   As  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  making  bad  or 

worse  ;  corrupting,  vitiating. 

"...  shall  preach,  declare,  or  speak  anything  in 
the  derogation  or  depraving  of  the  Book,"  Ac.— Act  of 
t  <«  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer,  te.,  1  JHu.,  c.  2. 

* de-prav'-ing-ltf,  adv.  [Eng.  depraving; 
-Iy.]  In  a  depraving,  corrupting,  or  vitiating 
manner. 

dS-prav'-i-ty;  *.    [Eng.  deprave);  -ity.] 

1.  A  state  of  corruption  ;  a  vitiated  or  de- 
teriorated state. 

"  Nothing  can  show  greater  depravity  of  under- 
standing than  to  delight  in  the  show  when  the  reality 
is  wanting." — Johnson. 

2.  Wickedness,  profligacy ;  an  utter  absence 
of  morality  or  good  principles. 

"The  drfirnrity  of  this  mau  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
terb."— Macnultiy :  HM.  Eny.,  ch.  iv. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
pravity, depravation,  and  corruption:  "The 
term  depravity  characterizes  the  thing  as  it 
is ;  the  terms  depravation  and  corruption 
designate  the  making  or  causing  it  to  be  so  : 
depravity  therefore  excludes  the  idea  of  any 
(cause  ;  depravation  always  carries  us  to  the 
,  cause  or  external  agency :  hence  we  may  speak 
,of  depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of  de- 
pravation as  the*  result  of  circumstances  : 
there  is  a  depravity  in  man  which  nothing  but 
.the  grace  of  God  can  correct ;  the  introduction 
of  obscenity  on  the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the 
depravation  of  morals  ;  bad  company  tends  to 
."the  corruption  of  a  young  man's  morals.  De- 
.pravity  or  depravation  implies  crookedness,  or 
a  distortion  from  the  regular  course  ;  corrup- 
,tion  implies  a  dissolution  as  it  were  in  the 
'component  parts  of  bodies.  Cicero  says 
{de  Finibus,  ii.)  that  depravity  is  applicable 
only  to  the  mind  and  heart ;  but  we  say  a 
•depraved  taste,  and  depraved  humours  in 
regard  to  the  l>ody.  A  depraved  taste  loathes 
common  food,  and  longs  for  that  which  is 
hurtful.  Corruption  is  the  natural  process 
by  which  material  substances  are  disorganized. 
...  A  judgment  not  sound  or  right  is  de- 
praved ;  a  judgment  debased  by  that  which 
is  vicious  is  corrupted.  What  is  dejrraved 
requires  to  be  reformed ;  what  is  corrupted 
requires  to  be  purified.  Depravity  has  most 
regard  to  apparent  and  excessive  disorders  ; 
corruption  to  internal  and  dissolute  vices  .  .  . 
Depravity  is  best  applied  to  those  objects  to 
which  common  usage  has  annexed  the  epithets 
of  right,  regular,  fine,  &c.,  and  corruption  to 
those  which  may  be  characterized  by  the 
epithets  of  sound,  pure,  innocent,  or  good. 
Hence  we  prefer  to  gay  depravity  of  mind'and 
corruption  of  heart ;  depravity  of  principle 
and  corruption  of  sentiment  or  feeling :  a 
depraved  character  ;  a  corrupt  example,  a  cor- 
rupt influence.  .  .  .  The  last  thing  worthy  of 
notice  respecting  the  two  words  depravity  and 
corruption,  is  that  the  former  is  used  for  man 
in  his  moral  capacity  ;  but  the  latter  for  man 
in  a  political  capacity  :  hence  we  speak  of 
human  depravity,  but  the  corruption  of  govern- 
ment." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  dcp'  rS  ca-ble,  a.    [Lat.  deprecabilis,  from 
de;<recor  =  fo  deprecate  (q.v.).]      That  is  or 
ought  to  be  deprecated. 

"  I  look  upon  the  temporal  destruction  of  the 
preateit  king  as  far  less  deprecable  than  the  eternal 
damnation  of  the  meanest  subject."— EHum  Biuilike. 

dSp'-re-cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  deprecatus,  pa. 
par.  of  deprecor  =  to  pray  against :  de  = 
away,  from,  and  precor  =  to  pray.) 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  pray  against ;  to  pray  deliverance 
from  ;  to  endeavour  to  avert  by  prayer. 

"  Amongst  the  three  evils  he  )>etitloned  to  be  de- 
livered from,  he  might  have  deprecated  greater  evil*." 
—Baker :  Ke/tectioni  on  Learning. 


2.  To  argue  or  plead  earnestly  against ;  to 
express  strong  disapproval  of ;  to  condemn. 

3.  To  implore  mercy  of. 

"  Much  he  advis'd  them  all.  Ulysses  most 
To  deprecate  the  chief,  and  save  the  host." 

Pope :  Uomer't  Iliad,  ix.  J;)5.  2S6. 

*B.  Intrant. :  To  pray  earnestly,  to  request, 
to  ask  pardon.  (Ash.) 

dep'-re-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DEPRECATE.] 

dep  -re-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DEPRE- 
CATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  praying  against ; 
a  strong  disapproval,  a  deprecation. 

dSp'-rS-cat-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  deprecating  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  deprecating  or  deprecatory  manner  ; 
with  deprecations. 

dep-re-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deprecatio ;  Fr. 
deprecation;  Sp.  deprecacion;  Ital.  depreca- 
zione,  from  Lat.  deprecatus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
precor.l 

1.  The  act  of  praying  against  or  seeking  to 
avert  by  praying. 

"  I,  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd 
And  humble  deprecation,  thus  repli'd." 

Milt:,, i  :  P.  L.,  viii.  »77,  378. 

*  2.  A  prayer  against  evil. 

"  Sternutation  they  generally  conceived  to  be  a  good 
sign,  or  a  bad  one ;  and  so,  upon  this  motion,  they 
commonly  used  a  gratulation  for  the  one,  and  a  depre- 
cation for  the  other."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

*  3.  An  earnest  entreaty  ;  an  excuse,  an  ex- 
cusing. 

*  4.  An  imprecation. 

"  We  may  with  too  much  Justice  apply  to  him  the 
scriptural  deprecation," — Gilpin. 

5.  An  earnest  arguing  or  pleading  against ; 
a  strong  condemnation  or  disapproving. 

t  dSp'-re-ca-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  deprecatif;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  deprecative ;  Lat.  deprecutivus,  from 
deprecatus,  pa.  par.  of  deprecor.]  Deprecating, 
deprecatory. 

"The  form  of  absolution  in  the  Greek  Church  is 
deprecative:  'May  God  absolve  you.'"— Staunton: 
Eccletiattical  Dictionary,  p  254. 

*  dep'-re-cat-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deprecative  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  deprecative  or  deprecatory  manner ; 
deprecatingly. 

"  Looking  up  to  him  deprecatively,  he  said,  .  .  ."— 
/'.  n.  Drummond :  Ptrtlukire  in  Bygone  Days  (1879), 
ch.  xiv.,  p.  80. 

dep'-re'-ca-tor,  *.    [Lat.] 

1.  One  who  prays  against  or  seeks  to  avert 
evil  by  prayer. 

2.  One  who   earnestly   argues    or   pleads 
against ;  one  who  strongly  condemns  or  dis- 
approves. 

dSp'-re-Ca-tor-y;  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  deprecatorius.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  or  tending  to  depre  • 
cation  ;  having  the  form  of  a  deprecation  ; 
deprecative. 

"Bishop  Fox  sent  many  humble  and  deprecatory 
letters  to  the  Scottish  king  to  appease  him."— Bacon. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  deprecation. 

"  Full  of  deprecatoriei  and  apologetics."  —  North  : 
Examen,  p.  343.  (liaviei.} 

dc  pro  -si-ate  (or  9!  as  shi),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat. 
depretiatus,  pa.  par.  of  depretio  =  to  depre- 
ciate :  de  =  away,  from,  and  pretium  =  price  ; 
Fr.  deprecier,  depriser.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lower  the  value  or  price  of ;  to  bring 
down  in  price. 

".  .  .  depreciated  paper,  which  he  had  fraudulently 
substituted  for  silver."  —  Macaulay :  llitt.  Eng., 
cb.  xxiii. 

2.  To  represent  as  of  less  value  or  merit ;  to 
disparage,  to  undervalue,  to  decry,  to  under- 
rate. 

"They  both  took  every  method  to  depreciate  the 
merit  of  each  other."— Onldimith :  On  Polite  Learning, 
ch.  vii. 

3.  To  take  away  from  the  value  of. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  fall  in  value  or  price ;  to 
become  of  less  worth. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  depreciate 
and  to  disparage,  see  DISPARAGE. 

dS-pre -9l-at-e'd  (or  9!  as  shi),  pa-  par.  or  o. 
[DEPRECIATE.] 

de  pre'~9i  at  Irig(or  9!  as  shi),  pr.  par.,  a., 
&.  i.  [DEPRECIATE.  ] 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  nr'y.  :  (Se* 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lowering  in  value, 
price,  or  estimation  ;  depreciation. 

de  pre-9i  a-tion  (or  9!  as  shi),   s.     [Fr. 
depreciation,  from  Lat.  depretiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
depretio  =  to  depreciate.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  depreciating,  lowering,  or  les- 
sening in  value  or  price. 

"In  consequence  of  an  artificial  depreciation  of  the 
currency."—  Itogen  .  Politicitl  Economy,  p.  $00. 

2.  The  act  or  State  of  becoming  depreciated 
or  lowered  in  value  or  price. 

3.  The   act  of  depreciating,    disparaging, 
underrating,  or  decrying. 

IL  Comm.,  Finance,  <tc. :  The  diminution  or 
falling  off  in  value  of  coins,  bullion,  or  of  a 
paper  currency. 

If  "  Depreciation  is  often  confounded  with 
debasement,  especially  when  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  coinage.  But  debasement  is  the 
wilful  act  of  a  dishonest  government,  or  of 
dishonest  persons  :  \i\Medepreciation,  whether 
of  coin,  bullion,  or  commodities,  is  usually 
altogether  beyond  human  control.  As  the 
price,  or  value,  of  a  thing  is  the  ratio  in  which 
that  thing  exchanges  for  some  other  thing,  it 
is  obvious  that  if  any  one  commodity  becomes 
unusually  abundant  in  the  market,  the  ratio 
in  which  it  exchanges  with  all  other  com- 
modities is  altered,  and  the  same  may  lie  said 
if  the  supply  be  abnormally  scant.  When,  in 
the  course  of  these  fluctuations,  the  quantity 
of  any  commodity  given  in  exchange  is  greater 
than  usual,  the  value  of  that  commodity  is 
said  to  be  depreciated."  (Bithell:  Counting- 
house  Dictionary.) 

de  pre  -9!  at  Ive  (or  9!  as  shi),  a.      [Fr. 

depreciatif.]  Tending  to  depreciate  or  lower 
in  value,  price,  or  estimation. 

de  pre  9!  a-tor  (or  9!  as  shi),  s.  [Lat] 
One  who  depreciates. 

dc    pro    91 -a'- tor- y  (or  91  as  shi),  a. 

[Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat.  depretiatorius,  from 
depretiatus.]  Tending  to  depreciate;  depre- 
ciative. 

*  dep'-re'-da-ble,  a.  [Eng.  deprtdfate);  -able.) 
Liable  to  depredation. 

"  Made  less  depredable."— Bacon :  On  Learning,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  2. 

dep'  re-date,   v.t.  k  i.      [Lat.  depraedatut, 
pa.  par.  of  deprcedor  =  to  plunder,  to  pillage  s 
de  (intens.),  and  pnedor=to  plunder ;  prceila^ 
booty,  plunder;  Fr.  deprtder ;  Sp.depredarf 
Ital.  depredare.] 
A.  Transitive : 
1 1.  To  rob,  to  plunder,  to  pillage. 

*  2.  To  waste,  to  spoil. 

"  It  maketh  the  substance  of  the  body  more  solid 
and  compact,  and  so  less  apt  to  be  consumed  and 
depredated  by  the  spirits."— Bacon. 

*  3.  To  eat  up,  to  consume. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  rob,  plunder,  pillage. 

t  dSp'-rS-dat-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [DEPRE- 
DATE.] 

dep'  re  dat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  s.  [DEPRE- 
DATE.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  plundering  or  pil- 
laging ;  depredation. 

dSp-rS-da'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  depradatio,  from 
depraedatus,  pa.  par.  of  deprcedor  =  to  depre- 
date ;  Fr.  depredation ;  Sp.  depredacion  ;  Ital. 
depredazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  plundering,  pillaging,  or  laying 
waste  ;  plunder,  pillage,  robbery. 

"  The  land  had  never  been  before  so  free  from  rob- 
beries and  depredation*  as  through  his  reign." — 
Walton. 

2.  A   waste ;   a   consumption  ;   a   wearing 
away  or  despoiling. 

".  .  .  such  clepredntiont  and  changes  of  sea  and 
land. "—  Wood  ward. 

II.  Scots  Law :  A  forcible  or  violent  driving 
away  of  cattle  and  other  beasts.  [HERSHIP.] 

^f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  depre- 
dation and  robbery :  "  Depredation  signifies  the 
act  of  spoiling  or  laying  waste,  as  well  as 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
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Caking  away.  Robbery,  on  the  other  hand, 
(signifies  simply  the  removal  or  taking  away 
from  another  by  violence.  Every  depredation, 
therefore,  includes  a  robbery,  but  not  vice 
vend.  A.  depredation  is  always  attended  with 
mischief  to  some  one,  though  not  always  with 
advantage  to  the  depredator;  but  the  robber 
always  calculates  on  getting  something  for 
himself.  Depredations  are  often  coin  nutted 
for  the  indulgence  of  private  animosity  ;  rob- 
bery  is  always  committed  from  a  thirst  for 
gain.  Depredation  is  either  the  public  act  of 
a  community,  or  the  private  act  of  individuals ; 
robbery  mostly  the  private  act  of  individuals. 
Depredations  are  committed  wherever  the  occa- 
sion offers,  in  open  or  covert  places  :  robberies 
are  committed  either  on  the  persons  or  houses 
of  individuals.  In  former  times  neighbouring 
states  used  to  commit  frequent  depredations 
on  each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  state  of 
open  hostility  ;  robberies  were,  however,  then 
less  frequent  than  at  present.  Depredation  is 
used  in  the  proper  and  bad  sense,  for  animals 
as  well  as  for  men  ;  robbery  may  be  employed 
figuratively  and  in  the  indifferent  sense.  Birds 
are  great  depredators  in  the  cornfields ;  bees 
may  be  said  to  plunder  or  rob  the  flowers  of 
their  sweets."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dSp  -re  da  tor,  de  pre  da  tour,  s. 
[Lat.  deprcedator,  from  deprcedatas.]  [DEPRE- 
DATION.] 

1.  One  who  commits  depredations ;  a  plun- 
derer, a  devourer. 

1 2.  Anything  which  wastes  or  consumes. 

"  They  be  both  great  depredatours  of  the  earth,  and 
one  of  them  starveth  the  other."— Bacon :  fiat.  Hist., 
|4»1 

•  3.  A  plagiarist,  a  copier. 

"  We  have  three  that  collect  the  experiments,  which 
are  in  all  books :  these  we  call  depredator*."— Bacon. 

dSp  re-da-tor-y,  a.  [DEPREDATOR.]  Tend- 
ing to  or  causing  depredations;  plundering, 
pillaging. 

".  .  .  Amr«-' -7'iwv  incursions."  —  Cook:  Voyages, 
rol  vii..  bk.  v  .  ch.  vii. 

•dS-pred-I-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  de  (intens,), 
and  prcedico  =  to  proclaim,  to  publish.]  To 
proclaim,  to  celebrate. 

"  The  Hebrew  which  signifies  to  praise,  or  celebrate, 
or  deprfdicate."—  Hammond  :  It'orii.  IT.  1. 

•dS-prSd'-I-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 
[DEPREDICATE.I 

A.  .v  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  proclaiming  or 
celebrating. 

"Thed«pr»<Kca«n0of  vertaes."— Hammond:  Workt, 
L*t 

•  dep-re-he'nd',  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  deprehendo : 
de  (intens.),  and  prehendo  =  to  seize.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  catch,  to  seize,  to  take  unawares 
«r  in  the  act. 

"That  wretched  creature,  being  deprehended  in 
that  impiety,  was  held  in  ward.'—  Booker :  Ecclet. 
Polity. 

2.  fig. :  To  discover,  to  apprehend,  to  com- 
prehend, to  find  out. 

"The  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  which 
do  so  gre:it  effects,  are  invisible,  and  incur  not  to  the 
•ye ;  out  yet  they  are  to  be  deprehtnded  by  experi- 
ence."—/tocon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  discover,  to  comprehend, 
to  apprehend. 

"  Surely  in  the  books  of  Tally  men  may  deprehend, 
that  in  him  lacked  not  the  knowledge  of  geometry,  ne 
musick,  or  grammar."— Sir  T.  Klyot  :  Gooemour,  bk.  i., 
ch.  xiv. 

•  dep-re-hend'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPRE- 

HEND.] 

•  dSp-rS-hSnd'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  r[D£- 

FREHEXD.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  catching  or  taking  un- 
awares, or  in  the  act. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  or  process  of  apprehending, 
comprehending,  or  discovering. 

•  dep-re-hen'-si-ble,  a.    [Lat.  deprehensus, 
pa.  par.  of  deprehendo  =  to  catch,  to  seize.] 

1.  Lit.:   That  may  or  can  be   caught   or 
aeized. 

2.  Fig.  :  That  may  or  can  be  apprehended, 
comprehended,    or   discovered ;    intelligible, 
comprehensible. 


*  dep-re-hen  sl-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  depre- 
hensible;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  Capability  of  being  caught  or  seized. 

2.  Fig. :  Capability  of  being  apprehended, 
comprehended,  or  discovered  ;  intelligibility. 

*  dep-re-hen'-sion,  5.     [Lat.   deprthensio, 
from  deprehensus,  pa.  par.  of  deprehendo.  ] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  seizing  or  taking  unawares  or  in 
the  act. 

shame."—  "tip.    Hall:    Cot 
Adultery. 

2.  Fig. :  A  comprehending  or  appreheuding ; 
comprehension. 

de-press',     *  de-prece,     *  de-pres,   v.t. 
[Lat.  depressus,  pa.  par.  of  deprimo  =  to  press 
down  :  dt.  =  down,  and  premo  =  to  press.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  press  or  thrust  down  ;  to  lower. 

(2)  To  let  fall,  to  let  down,  to  lower. 

"  The  same  thing  I  have  tried  by  letting  a  globe  rest, 
and  raising  or  deprexinp  the  eye.  or  otherwise  moving 
it,  to  make  the  angle  01  a  Just  magnitude."— A' eteton. 

*(3)  To  help  the  digestion  or  concoction  of. 

"  They  help  the  concoction  by  depressing  the 
meates. '—  Venner .  Via  Recta,  p.  1ST. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  vanquish,  to  conquer,  to  subdue. 

"That  either  depreced  prouinces."       Gawaine,  t. 

(2)  To  humble,  to  abase. 

"'.  .  .  depressed  he  is  already." 

Shakesp.  :  Kickard  //.,  lit  4. 

(3)  To  lower  or  reduce  in  power  or  influence. 

"  Charles  was  desirous  to  deprea  the  party  which 
had  resisted  his  father."—  MacauUy :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  it 

(4)  To  make  dull,  languid,  or  inactive. 

"  The  potato  market  is  still  as  depretsed  almost  as 
ever."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1882. 

(5)  To  deject,  to  sadden,  to  dispirit. 

"  Passion  can  depress  or  raise 
The  heavenly,  as  the  human  mind."      Prior. 

(6)  To  impoverish,  to  lower  in  worldly  es- 
tate or  position. 

(7)  To  lower  or  reduce  in  value,  to  depreciate, 
"  Monstrous  fables  were  circulated  for  the  purpose 

ol  raising  or  depressing  the  price  of   shares."— Ma- 
caubiy  :  JIM.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*  (8)  To  release. 

"  Wolde  ye,  lady  louely  .  .  .  depreee  your  pryaoun." 
Oaieaine,  1,219. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gunnery :  To  lower  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

*  2.  Math. :   To  reduce  to  a  lower  degree,  as 
an  equation. 

If  To  depress  the  pole : 

Navig. :  So  many  degrees  as  you  sail  from 
the  pole  towards  the  equator,  so  many  you 
are  said  to  depress  the  pole,  because  it  becomes 
so  much  lower  in  the  horizon.  (Weale.) 

*  de-press',  o.    [Lat.  depressus.]    Depressed, 
hollow  in  the  centre. 

"If  the  seal  be  depress  or  hollow."— Hammond : 
Worln,  i.  259. 

de  pressed ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DEPRESS.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Lowered,  pressed  down. 

"  Close  smot  her'd  lay  the  low  depressed  fire." 

Daniel:  Civil  War,  bk.  T. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Humbled,  abased,  reduced  in  power  or 
influence. 

(2)  Dispirited,  discouraged. 

"...  the  chief  of  a  great  but  depressed  and  dis- 
heartened party,  and  the  heir  to  vast  and  indefinite 
pretensions."— ilacaulay :  Hilt.  Eng..  ch.  vii. 

(3)  Dull,  languid,  inactive. 

(4)  Depreciated ;  lowered  or  reduced  in  value 
or  price. 

EL  Technically: 

L  Botany: 

0)  Applied  to  an  organ  flattened  from  above 
downwards. 

(2)  Lying  flat ;  applied  to  a  radical  leaf  lying 
on  the  ground. 

2.  £00?. :  Applied  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
an  animal  when  its  vertical  section  is  less  than 
the  transverse. 

3.  Her. :  The  same  as  DEBP.CISED  (q.v.). 

de-press-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.  [DEPRESS,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subitantiiv  • 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  pressing  down  or  lowering, 

2.  Fig.  :  Th«  act  of  humbling,  dispiriting, 
rendering  dull  and  inactive,  or  depreciating. 

de-press  -Irig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  depressing  ;-ly.] 
In  a  depressing,  discouraging,  or  dispiriting 
manner. 

depression  (de-presh  -tin),  *  de-pres- 

sioun,  s.  [Fr.  depression ;  Sp.  depresion ;  ItaL 
dej>ressione,  from  Lat.  depressio,  from  de 
pa.  par.  of  deprimo  =.  to  depress  (q.v.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  pressing  or  thrusting  down ;  a 
lowering, 

"...  if  they  suffer  any  depression  by  other  weight 
above  them."—  Walton. 

(2)  The  sinking,  lowering,  or  falling  of  A 
body. 

(3)  A  hollow,  a  sinking  in,  an  indentation. 

"  Not  doubting  but  a  small  degression  of  the  bon* 
will  either  rise,  or  cast  off,  by  the  benefit  of  nature."— 
Wiseman. 

2.  Figuratiirely : 

(1)  The  act  of  humbling  or  abasing ;  abase- 
in,  nt. 

"  Itrpretsion  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king  mot* 
absolute,  but  less  safe."— Bacon. 

(2)  A  sinking  of  the  spirits  ;  a  state  of  de- 
jection or  discouragement. 


*  (3)  A  low  or  weak  state  of  the  body  ;  a  state 
of  body  succeeding  debility  in  the  formation 
of  disease. 

(4)  A  state  of  dulness,  languidness,  or  in- 
activity. 

"The  coal  trade  in  all  parts  is  better,  and  the  depress 
lion  that  has  existed  for  the  last  few  mouths  appear* 
to  be  passing  away."— Daily  Telegraph,  September  II. 
1882. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  [Depression  of  the  pole], 

(2)  The  distance  of  a  star  from  the  horizon 
below  is  measured  by  the  arch  of  the  vertical 
circle  or  azimuth,  passing  through  the  star, 
intercepted  between  the  star  and  the  horizon. 

(3)  [Depression  of  the  horizon], 

2.  Surgery: 

(1)  The  reducing  or  pushing  into  place  an 
obtruding  part.    [DEPRESSOR.] 

(2)  The  same  as  COUCHING  (q.v.). 

*  3.   Math. :  The  reducing  an  equation  to  a 
lower  degree,  as  a  biquadratic  to  a  cubic,  Ac., 
by  dividing  each  side  by  a  common  factor. 

4.  Gunn. :  The  lowering  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
so  that  the  shot  shall  be  thrown  under  the 
point-blank  line. 

5.  Meteor. :  A  fall  in,  or  low  state  of,  the 
barometer,  indicative  of  bad  weather. 

H  The  fall  of  the  barometer  is  produced  by 
diminished  pressure  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
renders  a  column  of  it,  able  a  little  before  to 
support  say  30  inches  of  mercury,  incapable  of 
sustaining  perhaps  more  than  29^.  For  such 
diminished  pressure  meteorologists  often  use 
the  word  depression.  In  general  it  imme- 
diately heralds  stormy  weather,  and  is  made 
known  by  the  barometer,  »  hiUt  yet  the  maxi- 
mum depression  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  of  observation.  The  connection 
between  a  storm  and  diminished  pressure  is 
this  :  When  the  latter  occurs,  a  movement  of 
the  wind  impelled  by  gravitation  takes  place 
from  every  adjacent  area  of  overpressure,  and 
the  nearer  these  areas  are  the  steeper  are  the 
gradients,  and  consequently  the  more  violent 
the  wind.  With  regard  to  its  direction,  it  does 
not  move  in  a  straight  line  to  the  vortex,  but 
flows  in  spirally,  making  a  cyclone  (q.v.). 
The  distribution  temporarily  or  permanently 
of  these  areas  of  high  and  low  pressure  over 
the  world  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  mystery 
of  the  weather.  [PRESSURE  (Meteor.).  See 
also  ISOBAR.]  (Buchan:  Metereol.) 

"  The  meteorological  department  signalises  indica- 
tions of  a  fresh  depression  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel.' 
—Daily  Telegraph,  August  28,  1882. 

If  (1)  Angle  of  depression  :  The  angle  by 
which  any  straight  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to 
an  object  dips  below  the  horizon.  [Dip,  *.] 

(2)  Depression  of  the  pole : 

Navig. :  The  sinking  of  the  polar  star  to- 
wards  the  horizon  as  a  person  moves  toward* 
the  equator  :  a  phenomenon  arising  from  the 
spherical  figure  of  the  earth.  [DEPRESS,  If.] 


b6y ;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $Mn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  genophon,  eylst.     ph  =  L, 
•dan.  -tinn  =  fthen.    -tion, '-sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  gTifl"-    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del* 
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depressive— depthening 


(3)  Depression  of  the  sun,  or  a  star  : 
Astron. :  [DEPRESSION,  II.  I  (2)]. 

(4)  Depression,  or  dip,  of  the  horizon  : 
Navig. :  The  depression  or  dipping  of  the 

visible  horizon  below  the  true  horizontal  plane, 
arising  from  the  eye  of  the  observer  not  being 
placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  sea,  but  at 
some  distance  above  it.  [Dip,  a.] 

IT  For  the  difference  between  depression  and 
dejection,  see  DEJECTION. 

dlS-preV-sIve,  a.    [Eng.  depress;  -ive.] 

*1.  Lit. :  Able  or  tending  to  depress  or  press 
down. 

"  We  must  pronounce  that  substance  to  be  ponderous 
Otpretsive,  and  earthy  "—  Warton  :  Jfotet  on  Milton. 

2.  Fig.  :  Depressing ;  causing  depression  or 
lowness  of  spirits. 

"  Ev'n  where  the  keen  deprtttirt  north  descends." 
Thornton :  Britannia,  278. 

f  de-pre's'-sive-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  depressive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  depressive ;  de- 
pression. 

"Ill-health,  and  its  concomitant  depreuiveneu."— 
Carlyle:  Mitcell..  iil.  88. 

•4S-pre8  -sor,  s.    [Lat.] 
*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  depresses. 

2.  Fig.  :  An  oppressor,  an  opponent. 

"The  great  depreuon  of  God's  grace."— Archbiihop 
Pther. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  A  term  applied  to  several  muscles 
of  the  body,  whose  action  is  to  depress  the 
parts  to  which  they  adhere.    There  are  a  de- 
pressor alee  nasi,  a  depressor  anguli  oris,  and  a 
depressor  labii  inferioris. 

2.  Surg. :   An    instrument   like   a  curved 
Spatula,  used   for  reducing  or  pushing  into 
plaee  an  obtruding  part.     Such  are  used  in 
operations  on  the  skull  involving  the  use  of 
the  trephine,  and  in  couching  a  cataract.  Also 
used  in  removing  beyond  the  range  of  the 
knife  or  the  ligature  needle  a  portion  intruding 
•within  the  area  of  the  operation.    (Knight.) 

d8p'-r§-ter,  «.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Plastering 
done  to  represent  tooled  ashlar-work.  It  is 
first  pricked  up  and  floated  as  for  set  or  stucco, 
and  then  small  stones  are  forced  on  dry  from 
a  board.  (Knight.) 

*  dSp'-ri-mSnt,   a.  &  s.      [Lat.    deprimens, 
pr.  par.  of  deprimo  =  to  press  down,  depress.  ] 

A.  -As  adjective : 

Anat. :  Tending  or  having  the  power  to  de- 
press. An  epithet  applied  to  certain  muscles 
•which  pull  downwards,  as  the  rectvs  inferior 
oeuli,  which  draws  down  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

".  .  .  which  Is  the  case  of  the  attollent  and  depri- 
'   mtnt  muscles."— Derhitm:   Phytico-Thejlogy,  bk.  IT.. 
oh.  ii. 

B.  As  subst. :  Depression. 

•dS-pris'e,  v.t.  [Fr.  dei/rioer,  a  doublet  of 
deprecier  =  to  depreciate  (q.v.).]  To  depre- 
date ;  to  undervalue. 

"  Now  quhill  the  King  misknawls  the  veritie, 
Be  sc-ho  resaavit,  then  he  will  be  deprytit." 

Lyndtay :  S.  P.  ft.,  11.  206. 

•  dS-pris'-nre,  s.    [Fr.  depriser  =  to  depre- 
ciate,   to    undervalue.]      Depreciation,    low 
esteem,  contempt. 

"  A  great  abatement  and  deprisure  of  their  soul*."— 
Itountngue  :  Devoute  Ettaye*.  Treat.  vL,  §  2. 

f  de-priv'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  deprive);  -able.} 
That  may  be  deprived,  deposed,  or  dispos- 
Ms.se.il  ;  liable  to  deprivation. 

"Upou  surmise  they  gather,  that  the  persons  that 
•nloy  them  possess  them  wrongfully,  and  are  depriv- 
able  at  all  hour*."— Hooker  :  Ecctet.  Polity,  v.,  f  81. 

dcp  ri  va  tion.  ».  [Low  Lat.  deprivatio, 
from  Lat.  de  =  away,  from,  and  privatio  =  a 
depriving  ;  privo  —  to  deprive.] 

I.  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1.  The  act  of  depriving  or  taking  away  any- 
thing. 


polite  1< 


"  It  U  to  these,  then,  that  the  de/irlvatinn  of  ancient 
ilite  leimiing  Is  principally  to  be  ascribed."— Quid- 
nith :  Poll  e  Learning,  ch.  if 

2.  The  act  of  depriving  of  or  deposing  from 
•n  office.    [II.] 

"If  the  oaths  to  tendered  are  refused,   let  depri- 
vation follow."— llacaulay  :  IJitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xl. 

8.  The  state  of  being  deprived  ;  loss,  want. 

"  Fools  whose  end  Is  destruction,  and  eternal  depri- 
vation of  being."— Bentley. 

4.  A  state  of  want  or  destitution  ;  hardship, 
privation. 


"  Hundreds  of  nailers  were  suffering  great  depriva- 
tion*."—Standard,  September  8,  1  82. 

II.  Eccl.  Law:  An  ecclesiastical  censure, 
whereby  a  clergyman  is  deprived  of  his  par- 
sonage, vicarage,  or  other  spiritual  promotion 
or  dignity.  It  is  of  two  kinds  :  a  beneficip  and 
ab  officio.  By  the  first  the  clergyman  is  de- 
prived of  his  preferment  or  living ;  by  the 
second  he  is  deprived  of  his  orders  or  degraded 
(q.v.). 

de-pri've,  *  de-priv-en,  *  de-pryve,  v.t. 
[Low  Lat.  deprivo;  from  Lat.  rfe  =  away,  from, 
and   privo  =  to   deprive ;    O.    Fr.    depriver.] 
[PRIVATE.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  take  away  from,  to  bereave  (followed 
by  of  before  that  which  is  taken  away). 

"It  was  seldom  that  anger  deprived  him  of  power 
over  himself— Macaulay :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vti. 

*  2.  Used  absolutely  :  to  bereave  of  an  in- 
heritance, to  dispossess. 

"And  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me." 

Shakeip. :  Lear,  L  X 

*  3.  To  take  away. 

"  Love  is  a  Jewel  (some  say)  inestimable. 
But,  hung  at  the  ear,  deprivet  our  own  sight." 

Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Uaid  in  the  Mill.  ir.  S. 

4.  To  hinder,  to  debar ;  to  shut  out  from. 

"  The  ghosts  rejected,  are  th'  unhappy  crew 
Deprivd  of  sepulchres  and  fun'ral  due." 

rtryden  :  rtrgil ;  sSneul,  vi.  445,  448. 

If  It  is  used  iii  this  sense  by  Milton,  with- 
out the  preposition  of. 

"  From  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  depriv'd 
His  blessed  countenance." 

.l/i7(o,i :/>./..,  zi.  816,  317. 

*  5.  To  injure,  to  destroy,  to  affect. 

"  Melancholy  hath  deprived  their  judgments."— 
Reginald  Scot. 

*  6.  To  prevent,  to  avert,  to  keep  off. 

II.  Eccl.  Law :  To  divest  of  an  ecclesiastical 
dignity  or  preferment ;  to  punish  by  depriva- 
tion. 

"  If,  on  the  first  of  February,  1690,  he  still  continued 
obstinate,  he  Was  to  be  finally  deprived."— Jtacaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
deprive,  to  debar,  and  to  abridge:  "Deprive 
conveys  the  idea  of  either  taking  away  that 
which  one  has,  or  withholding  that  which  one 
may  have ;  debar  conveys  the  idea  only  of 
withholding ;  abridge  conveys  that  also  of 
taking  away.  Depriving  is  a  coercive  measure  ; 
debar  and  abridge  are  merely  acts  of  authority. 
We  are  deprived  of  that  which  is  of  the  first 
necessity ;  we  are  debarred  of  privileges,  en- 
joyments, opportunities,  &c. ;  we  are  abridged 
of  comforts,  pleasures,  conveniences,  &c. 
Criminals  are  deprived  of  their  liberty  ;  their 
friends  are  in  extraordinary  cases  debarred  the 
privilege  of  seeing  them  ;  thus  men  are  often 
abridged  of  their  comforts  in  consequence  of 
their  own  faults.  Deprivation  and  debarring 
sometimes  arise  from  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons ;  abridging  is  always  the  voluntary  act 
of  conscious  agents.  Misfortunes  sometimes 
deprive  a  person  of  the  means  of  living ;  the 
poor  are  often  debarred,  by  their  poverty,  of 
the  opportunity  to  learn  their  duty  ;  it  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  abridge  young 
people  of  their  pleasures  when  they  do  not 
know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  them.  Re- 
ligion teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
severest  deprivations ;  it  is  painful  to  be 
debarred  the  society  of  those  we  love,  or  to 
abridge  others  of  any  advantage  which  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  deprive  and 
to  bereave,  see  BEREAVE. 

dS-prived',  pa.  par.  &  o.    [DEPRIVE.] 

*  dS-priv'e-ment,  *.    [Eng.  deprive;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  depriving ;  the  state  of  being  de- 
prived ;  deprivation. 

"The  widower  may  lament  and  condole  the  un- 
happlness  of  so  many  deprivementt."—Ricaut :  erect 
Church,  p.  aoc. 

dS-priV-er,  *.     [Eng.  deprive);  -er.]    One 
who  deprives  or  bereaves. 

"  De/rrit>er  of  those  solid  joys 
Which  sack  creates." 

Cleaveland :  Poemt,  *<•.,  p.  S8. 

dS-priV-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEPRIVE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  fubst. :  The  act  of  bereaving,  dispos- 
sessing, or  deposing ;  deprivation. 

*  de  pros   trate,  a.     [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  prostrate  (q.v.).]     Low,  mean,  base. 


"  His  unsmooth  tongue  and  his  drprostratf  style." 

O.  Fletcher. 

Dept'-ford  (p  silent),  s.  &  a.   [A  proper  name.) 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  borough  and  naval  port, 
partly  in  Kent,  partly  in  Surrey,  near  Green- 
wich. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  Dept- 
ford  ;  found  at  Deptford. 

Deptford  pink,  s. 

Hot. :  This  is  generally  said  to  be  Dianthut 
Armeria,  but  Messrs.  Britten  and  Holland  are 
of  opinion  that  Gerard's  original  description 
would  seem  to  refer  rather  to  D.  deltoidet>. 

depth,  *  depthe,  s.  [Formed  from  deep,  with 
suff.  -th;  cog.  with  Icel.  dypt,  dypdh ;  Dut. 
diepte.] 

L  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Deepness ;  the  measure  of  anything  from 
the  surface,  or  highest  point,  downwards. 

"As  for  men,  they  had  buildings  in  many  plaoM 
higher  than  the  depth  of  the  water.  —Bacon. 

(2)  The    measure   of    anything    from   the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  part,  or  from  tha 
front  to  the  rear.    [II.  2.] 

(3)  A  deep  place. 

"  A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  underground." 

Shakeip. :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  0. 

(4)  Specifically :  The  sea,  the  ocean  (generally 
used  in  the  plural). 


2.  figuratively : 

(1)  The  innermost  recess ;  the  furthest,  or 
extreme  part. 

"  In  the  eternal  depth*  of  heaven." 

Byrvn :  Heaven  A  Earth,  1.  L 

(2)  The  middle  or  height  of  any  season  ;  the 
darkest,  or  stillest  part. 

"  The  earl  of  Newcastle,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  re*, 
cued  the  city  of  York  from  the  rebels."—  Clarendon, 

(3)  Immensity,  infinity. 

"  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God."— Romant  xi.  33. 

(4)  Profoundness,    profundity,    extent    of 
penetration. 

(5)  Abstruseness,  obscurity  ;  something  ab- 
struse or  obscure,  and  not  easily  understood. 

"  There  are  greater  depths  and  obscurities  in  nu  ela- 
borate and  well-written  piece  of  nonsense,  than  in  the. 
most  abstruse  tract  of  school  divinity."— Additons 
Whig  Exam. 

*  (6)  Profoundness,  or  extent  of  learning  oi 
experience. 

"  While  mlxt  In  thee  combine  the  charm  of  youth. 
The  force  of  mauhood,  and  the  depth  of  age." 

Thornton:  Autumn,  940,  941. 

*  (7)  The  full  extent ;  the  limit,  the  end. 

"I  was  come  to  the  depth  of  my  tale."— Shakap. , 
Romeo  6  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

IL  Technically : 

*  1.  Logic :  The  number  of  simple  elements 
which  an  abstract  conception  or  notion  In- 
cludes ;  the  comprehension  or  content. 

2.  Mil. :   The  depth  of  a  squadron  or  bat- 
talion is  the  number  of  men  in  a  file  from 
front  to  rear. 

3.  Naut. :  The  depth  of  a  sail  is  the  extent 
of  the  square  sails  from  the  head-rope  to  the 
foot-rope,  or  the  length  of  the  after-leach  of  a 
staysail  or  a  boomsail. 

IT  Out  of  one's  depth : 

(1)  Lit. :  In  water  sufficiently  deep  to  drown 
one. 

(2)  Fig. :  Confused,  puzzled ;  beyond  one's 
comprehension  or  knowledge. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  depth 
and  profundity:  "These  terms  do  not  differ 
merely  in  their  derivation  ;  but  depth  is  indefi- 
nite in  its  signification  ;  and  profundity  is  a 
positive  and  considerable  degree  of  depth. 
Moreover  the  word  depth  is  applied  to  object* 
in  general ;  profundity  is  confined  in  its  appli- 
cation to  moral  objects  :  thus  we  speak  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  or  the  depth  of  a  person's 
learning ;  but  his  profundity  of  thought." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

depth-gauge,  s.  A  graduated  measur- 
ing-tool,  or  one  capable  of  being  set  to  a 
measure,  to  determine  the  depth  of  a  hole. 

*  dcpth'-en,  v.  t.    [Eng.  depth;  -en.]   To  make 
deep,  to  deepen. 

*  depth' -en-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [DEPTHEN.J 

depthenlng  tool,  •<. 

1.  A  countersinker  for  deepening  a  hole. 


late,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ss,  oo  —  o.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


depthless— deracinate 
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2.  A  watchmaker's  tool  for  gauging  the  dis- 
tances of  pivot-holes  in  movement-plates. 
(Knight.) 

•  depth -less,  a.   [Eng.  depth;  -less.]  Having 
no  depth,  shallow. 


•  de-pu -co-late,  v.t.     [Fr.  depuceler  =  to 
deflower :  Lat.  de  =  away,  from,  and  Fr.  pucelle; 
Low  Lat.  pucella  =  a  maid,  a  virgin.]    To  de- 
flower, to  deprive  of  virginity. 

* de-pu -dl-cate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  depudica- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  depudico  =  to  deflower  :  Lat.  de 
=  away,  from,  and  pudicus  =  modest.]  To 
deflower,  to  deprive  of  virginity. 

•  de-pud  -or-ate,  v.t.      [Lat.  de  =  away; 
pudor  —  shame.]    To  render  void  of  shame, 
or  shameless. 

"  Partly  dr/nutorated  or  become  so  void  of  shame."— 
Cudworth  :  Intell.  Syttem,  p.  193. 

*de-pul'se,  v.t.  [Lat.  depulsus,  pa.  par.  of 
depello  =  to  drive  away  :  de  =  away,  and  pello 
=  to  drive.]  To  drive  away. 

•  de-pulsed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DEPUIJSE. ] 

•  dS-pul -ser,  *  de  poul-sour,  s.     [Eng. 
depuls(e) ;  -er. ]    One  who  or  that  which  drives 
or  thrusts  away. 

•  dS-pul'-sion,   s.     [Lat.  depulsio,  from  de- 
pulsus,  pa.  par.  of  depello.]     A  driving  or 
thrusting  away. 

"  To  puruey  for  his  owiie  security,  and  their  depul- 
Ite:t.n-Spttd:  Henry  VII.,  bk.  itfch.  xx.,  s.  28. 

•  de  -puT-sor-&  *  de  pul  -sor-ie,  a.  [Kng. 

depuls(e);  -ory.] 

1.  Driving  or  thrusting  away. 

2.  Deprecatory,  averting. 

"  In  making  supplication  and  prayer  unto  the  gods 
by  the  meanes  of  certaine  deputtorir  sacrifices.  —P. 
Holland :  Ammianut  Marcellinut  (1609). 

•  depnlye,    v.  t.      [Fr.  depoviller,  from  Lat. 
despolior.]    To  spoil ;  to  plunder. 

"  Thay  depulye  the  mekil  hyng  of  quhete. 
And  in  lhare  byik  it  caryis  al  and  sum. 

Douglat:  I  'irgil ;  ,£neid,  113,  49. 

* dSp'-U-rate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  depuratus,  pa. 
par.  ot'depuro  —  to  clear,  purify  :  de  (intens.), 
and  puro  =  to  purify;  Fr.  depurer.]  To  purify, 
to  clear,  to  cleanse  or  free  from  impurities. 

"Chemistry  enabling  us  to  depurate  bodies."— 
Boyle. 

•  dSp'-U-rate,  a.  [Low Lat.  depuratus,  pa.  par. 
of  depuro :'  de  (intens.),  and  puro  =  to  purify.] 

1.  Lit. :  Cleansed,  purified,  freed  from  im- 
parities. 

"  A  Tery  depurate  oil.  smelling   like  camphor  " 

Boyle :  Work*,  ii  209. 

2.  Fig. :  Pure,  un contaminated. 

"  Neither  can  any  boast  a  knowledge  depurate  from 
the  defilement  of  a  contrary,  within  this  atmosphere 
of  flesh."— Olamrill. 

* de'p'-n-ra-te'd,  pa.  par.  oro.  [DEPURATE,  v.] 

•  dep'-u-ra-ttng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEPU- 
RATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  purify- 
ing, or  freeing  from  impurities  ;  depuration. 

*de'p-U-ra'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  depuratio,  from 
depuratus,  pa.  par.  of  depuro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  purify- 
ing, or  clearing  from  impurities  or  dregs. 

"  This  manner  of  depuration  and  clarifying  of  it  by 
•  strainer."— Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  603. 

2.  Surg. :  The  cleansing  or  clearing  of  a 
wound  from  matter. 

dep'-U-ra-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  depuratus, 
pa.  par.  of  depuro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  puri- 
fies or  cleanses. 

2.  Wed. :  An  apparatus  to  assist  the  expul- 
sion of  morbid  matter  by  means  of  the  excre- 
tory ducts  of  the  skin.     It  consists  of  an 
apparatus,  topical  or  general,  by  which  the 
natural  pressure  of  the  air  is  withdrawn  from 
the  surface  of  the  body.     The  depurator  is 
described  in  Nathan  Smith's  English  patent, 
1802.    The  chamber  is  filial  with  steam  and 
the  air  exhausted  to  the  extent  required  by 
the  patient,  "  giving  aid  to  the  elastic  force  of 
!the  internal  air  contained  within  the  huraaa 
body  to  throw  out  the  offensive  matter." 


dep'-u-ra-tor-Jr,  a.  [Fr.  depuratoire,  from 
Low  Lat.  depuralorius,froia  depuratus,  pa.  par. 
of  depuro.]  Cleausiug,  purifying;  tending  to 
purity  or  purification  ;  specially  applied  to 
medicines  and  diets  which  are  considered  to 
have  the  power  or  quality  of  clearing  the  body. 

*  de-pii're,  v.  t.  [Fr.  depurer ;  Low  Lat.  depuro  ; 

Lat.  de  (intens.),  and.  puro  =  to  purify.] 

1.  To  cleanse,  to  purify,  to  free  from  im- 
purities. 

2.  To  purge  or  free  from  some   noxious 
quality. 

"  It  produced  plants  of  such  imperfection  and  harm- 
ful quality,  as  the  waters  of  tire  general  flood  could 
not  so  wash  out  or  depure."— Raleigh. 

dep-u-ri'-tion,  s.    [DEPURATION.] 

*  de-purse,'    v.t.     [Fr.  debourser.]     To  dis- 
burse. 

"  With  power  to  borrow,  vptak,  and  leavie  moneyes, 
— and  to  give  and  prescryve  ordor  and  direct! ones  for 
depurteing  thereof."— Actt  Chat.  I.  (1814),  v.  479. 

*  de-pur  se-ment,  s.    [Eng.  depurse;  -ment.] 
Disbursement. 

"  The  remander  of  the  tua  termes  payment  thairoff 
is  assigned  to  8»  Wm  Dick  for  necessarie  depurie- 
mentt  Bestowed  be  him."— Actt  Chat.  1.  (1814),  v.  479. 

*  dep -n-ta-ble,  de  pu  ta-ble,  a.    [Em*. 
depute);  -able.]  Fit  or  qualified  to  be  deputed, 
or  to  act  as  a  deputation. 

"  A  man  deputable  to  the  London  Parliament  and 
elsewhither."— Carrie :  Mitcell.,  ill.  88. 

dcp-u-ta'-tion,  *  dgp-u-ta'-cion,  «.    [Fr. 

deputation,  from  Low  Lat.  deputatio  —  a  select- 
ing ;  Lat.  deputo  =  to  cut  off,  to  destine ; 
Ital.  deputazione  ;  Sp.  deputation  ;  Port,  depu- 
taz&o.] 

1.  The  act  of  deputing,  appointing,  or  send- 
ing one  or  more  as  a  delegate  or  substitute  to 
represent  or  act  as  agent  for  others,  either 
generally  or  with  a  certain  special  commis- 
sion. 

2.  The  authority  or  commission  given  to 
any  person  or  persons  to  represent  or  act  as 
agent  for  others. 

"The  authority  of  conscience  stands  founded  upon 
Its  vicegerency  and  deputation  under  God."— South. 

*  3.  Spec.  :  An  authority  to  shoot  game. 

"  He  would  give  the  game-keeper  his  deputation  the 
next  morning.1'— Fielding :  Tom  Jones,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  S. 
(navlei.) 

4.  The  person  or  persons  appointed  or  de- 
puted to  att  as  agents  or  representatives  for 
others. 

If  By  or  in  deputation :  By  deputy  or  through 
a  substitute. 

"  Say  to  great  C«sar  this:  In  deputation 
I  kiss  his  conquering  baud." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  iii.  IS. 

*dSp'-u-t»-tIve,  de-pu' -ta-tive,  a.  [Low 
Lat.  deputatus.]  Deputed,  acting  by  deputa- 
tion or  delegacy. 

"  The  Parliament  was  holden  at  Westminster,  begnn 
by  a  deputation  commission  granted  by  the  Queen."— 
Camden  :  Q.  Elizabeth  (an.  1586). 

*  dep'-u-ta-tor,  s.    [Low  Lat.  deputatus,  pa. 

par.  of  deputo  —  to  depute.]  One  who  grants 
deputations. 

de-pufe,  v.t.  [Fr.  deputer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
deputar ;  Ital.  deputare ;  Low  Lat.  deputo  = 
to  select,  to  depute  ;  Lat.  deputo  =  to  cut  or 
prune  down,  to  impute,  to  destine,  from  de 
=  down,  and  puto  =  to  cleanse,  to  arrange,  to 
estimate.] 

*  1.  To  set  aside,  to  assign. 

"The  most  conspicuous  places  in  cities  are  usually 
deputed  for  the  erection  of  statues."—  Barrow. 

*2.  To  assign,  to  impute,  to  attribute. 

"  Al  what  euere  to  be  'leputrd  to  the  grace  of  God.*— 
Wycliffe:  Rommt  ( Prol.  I.  p.  229. 

3.  To  appoint  or  send  as  a  substitute  or 
representative  to  act  ns  agent  for  others ;  to 
give  a  commission  to  or  empower  to  transact 
business  in  the  name  of  others. 

"Sir  John  Lowther  .  .  .  was  deputed  to  carry  the 
thanks  of  the  aftbeinbly  to  the  palace." — Macaulay : 
Bitt.  Kng..  ch.  XT. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  depute  and 
to  constitute,  see  CONSTITUTE. 

*  dSp'-Ute,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  depute.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Deputed  ;  acting  as  deputy. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  deputy,  a  substitute. 

"The  fashion  of  every  drpute  carrying  his  own  shell 
on  his  back  in  the  fonn  of  his  own  carriage  is  a  piece 
of  very  modern  dignity.  I  myself  rode  circuits,  when 
I  was  advocate-o>pu/e  between  1807  and  1810."— Lord 
Coctburn:  Memairt. 

de-put'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DEPUTE.] 


de-put' -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEPUTE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subtt. :  The  act  of  appointing  or  send- 
ing one  or  more  as  substitutes  or  representa- 
tives to  act  as  agents  for  others. 

*  dep'-U-tl-sbip,  $.    [DEPUTYHHIP.] 

t  dep'-u-tize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  deputy)  ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  appoint  or  send  as  a  deputy ; 
to  depute  or  empower  to  act  for  others. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  deputy  for  others. 

"  Organist— An  amateur  wislies  to  deputize  in  return 
for  practice."— Church  Timet,  April  18, 1875. 

t  dep'-u-tized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPUTIZE,  «.), 

t  dep'-u-tiz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DEPUTIZE.] 

A.  &  'B.  As  pr.  par.  <C  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  deputing  or  empowering  on* 
or  more  to  act  as  representatives  or  substitute* 
for  others. 

2.  The  acting  as  deputy  or  substitute  for 
another. 

*  dep'-U-trie,  «.    [Bug.  depute)  ;  -ry.]    Vice- 

gerency. 

"ConfermU  the  gift  to  Schir  Robert  Melvill  of 
Murdocarnie  knicht  of  the  office  of  deputric."—Act* 
Jamei  IV.,  1584  (1814),  p.  300. 

dep'-u-t^,  •  deb  y  tye,  *  dep-n-tte,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  depute ;  Sp.  deputado ;  Ital.  deputato, 
from  Low  Lat.  deputatus,  pa.  par.  of  deputo 
=  to  depute.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  iMng.  :  One  who  is  appointed,  sent, 
commissioned,  or  empowered  to  act  as  substi- 
tute or  representative  for  another. 

"He  had,  indeed,  when  sheriff,  been  very  nnwillinf 
to  employ  as  his  deputy  a  man  so  violent  and  unprin- 
cipled as  Goodenough.  —  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Kng.,  ch.  T. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Law:  One  who  exercises  any  office  or 
other  thing  in  another  man's  right,   whose 
forfeiture  or  misdemeanour  shall   cause  the 
officer  or  person  for  whom  he  acts  to  lose  his 
office.    (Philips.) 

2.  Polit. :  One  who  is  elected  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  place  or  district  in  the  French 
Chambers. 

If  Chamber  of  Deputies  :  [Fr.  La  chambre  da 
Deputes.] 

French  Govt. :  The  name  given  from  1814  to 
1852  to  what  was  next  called  the  Legislative 
Body  (Corps  Lerjislatif).  Since  1875  the  term 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  been  restored. 

B.  As  adj. :  Acting  as  deputy,  substitute ; 
as,    deputy-collector,    deputy-marshal,    deputy' 
postmaster,  deputy-sheriff,  &c. 

If  For  the  difference  between  deputy  and 
delegate,  see  DELEGATE. 

*  deputy-sealer,  s.  Formerly  an  officer 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

"  He  [Chaff* ax]  forms  part  of  a  homogeneous  combi- 
nation of  Sealer,  Deputy-tealer,  and  the  Lord  Ctian* 
cellor's  Purse-bearer."  —  The  Great  Seal,  in  Daily 
Telegraph,  August  4,  1874. 

*  do-qua' 90,  v.t.    [Lat.  de  =  down,  and  quati» 

—  to  shake.]  To  shake  down,  to  crush,  to 
bruise. 

"  And  thus  with  sleight  shalte  thou  surmount  and 
dtguace  the  yuel  in  their  heartee."— Chaucer :  Tett.  of 
Love,  hk.  i 

*de-quan'-ti-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  quantitas  (genit.  quantitatis)  m 
quantity.]  To  diminish  the  quantity  of,  to 
lessen. 

"  For  that  which  is  current,  and  paseeth  in  stamp 
amongst  us,  by  reason  of  its  allay,  ...  is  actually 
derail  nutated  by  fire."— Browne:  Vulgar  frrourt,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  5. 

*dir(l),  s.    [DEER.] 

*  der  (2X  *•    [DARING.] 

*der-doing,  s.    Performing  daring  deed*. 

••  Me  ill  besits.  that  in  der-doiny  annes 
And  honours  suit  my  vowed  daies  do  spend." 
Spenter:  f.  «.,  II.  VIL  19. 

*  de-rac'-I-nate,  v.t.     [Fr.  deraciner:  de  m 
Lat.  de  =  away,  from,  and  racine  =  Lat.  *  rodi- 
cina,  from  radix  (genit.  radicia)  =  a  root] 

1.  Li*. :  To  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roota. 

"  While  that  the  coulter  nuts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  f.,  T.  & 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  'expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Inc. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh&n.    -tlon,  -sion-shun;  -(ion,    si  on  =  shun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  s  bel,  del. 
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deracinated— derelict 


f.  Fig.  :    To  extirpate,  to  exterminate,  to 
abolish,  to  destroy. 

•de-rac'-i-nat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.     [DERA- 
CINATE.] 


,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [DERA- 
CINATE.] 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  tubst.  :  The  act  of  tearing  or  plucking 
up  by  the  roots  ;  deraci  nation. 

*de-r&9-In-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr,]  The  act  of 
plucking  or  tearing  up  by  the  roots  ;  extirpa- 
tion, extermination. 

"A  violent  and  total  dtracination."  —  Sonnini  : 
Travelt.  i.  227. 

•de-rai,  s.    [DERAT.] 

•de-raign'  (1)  (g  silent),  *  de-rain',  *de- 
raine,  •  de  rayne,  *de-reyne,  v.t.    [O. 
Fr.  deraisnier,  derainer,  deresnier  ;  Low  Lat. 
derationo,  disrationo.]    [DARRAION.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  To  justify,  to  champion,  to  assert. 

*'  To  derayne  God's  ryghte." 

Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  7.0M. 

8.  To  gain,  to  win. 

"  Deraine  it  with  dintes  and  deedes'of  armes." 
Alilaunder:  Frag.,  122. 

II.  Law  :  To  prove. 

"  When  the  parson  of  any  church  is  disturbed  to  de- 
mand tythes  in  the  next  parish  by  a  writ  of  indicanit, 
Die  patron  shall  hare  a  writ  to  demand  the  advowson 
of  toe  tythes  being  in  demand  :  and  when  it  is  de- 
raigned,  then  shall  the  plea  pass  in  the  court  Chris- 
' " 


'dS-raign'  (2)  (0  silent),  v.t.  [DERANGE.]  To 
disarrange  ;  to  put  out  of  order  or  into  confu- 
sion. 

•de  raign   (g  silent),  *de-reyne,  *de- 
renye,  s.    [DERAION  (1),  v.} 
L  A  claim. 

"  This  dereyne  by  the  barouus  is  ymade." 

Alaaunder,  7.S5S. 

2.  '  Contest  ;  decision. 

"  On  Saryzynys  thre  derenueyt  faucht  he  : 
And.  in  till  ilk  derenye  offtha, 
He  wencussyt  Saryzynys  twa." 

Bartour,  xiii.  824. 

"dS-raign'-ment  (1)  (g  silent),  "dS-rain'- 
ment,  s.  [Eng.  deraign;  -ment.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  justifying,  assert- 
ing, or  championing. 

2.  Law  :  The  act  or  process  of  proving  in 
court. 

•de  raign  '-ment  (2)  (g  silent),  s,  [DE- 
RANGEMENT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  disarranging  or 
throwing  into  confusion. 

2.  Law:  A  resigning  or  renunciation  of  i 
religious  life  or  profession. 

'•In  some  places  the  substantive  deraianment  is 
nsed  ill  the  very  literal  signification  with  the  French 
dlsrayer  or  desranger  ;  that  is,  turning  out  of  course. 
displacing  or  setting  out  of  order  ;  as,  deraignment  oi 
departure  out  of  religion,  and  deraignmmt  or  dis- 
charge of  their  profession  which  is  spoken  of  those 
religious  men  who  forsook  their  orders  and  profes- 
sions."— Atounf. 

•dS-raiT,   v.i.      [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
•    Erig.  rail  (q.v.).] 

Of  a  locomotive  engine  or  carriage  :  To  run  off 
or  leave  the  rails.    (American.) 

de-rail'-ment,  s.    lEng.  ile.mil  ;  -ment.] 

Railway  Engin.  :  The  condition  of  a  locomo- 
tive or  car  in  respect  of  being  off  the  rails. 

*dS-ran'ge,  s.  [DERANGE,*.]  Disturbance; 
derangement  (Hood.) 

de  ran'ge.  v.t.     [Fr.  dernnger;   O.   Fr.   des- 
ranger; O.  Fr.  des,  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart. 
and  Fr.  ranger  =  to  rank,  to  range  ;  rang  =  a 
row  or  rank.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  To  put  out  of  line  or  order  ;  to  throw 
Into  confusion  ;  to  disarrange. 

"The  republic  of  regicide  has  actually  conquered 
the  finent  i»rt»  of  Europe  ;  has  distressed,  disunited, 
deranged,  and  broke  to  pieces,  all  the  rest."-Burt«  : 
On  a  fiegicide  Peace. 

2.  To  disturb,  to  unsettle. 

"Both  these  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  or 
less  the  natural  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the 
•MMp.'—JMCk  :  Wealth  of  ffationt.  bk.  lv.,  ch.  rii. 

3.  To  disturb,  disorder,  or  disarrange  the 
actions  or  functions  of. 

"A  casual  blow,  or  a  sudden  fall,  drrangrt  tome  of 
our  Internal  parts."—  Blair  :  Sermom,  iv.,  ser.  18. 


t  4.  To  disorder  or  affect  the  intellect ;  to 
unsettle  the  reason  of.  (Seldom  used  except 
in  the  pa.  par.) 

*  II.  Mil. :  To  remove  from  office,  as  when 
a  general  officer  resigns  or  is  removed  from 
office,  the  members  of  the  personal  staff  ap- 
pointed by  himself  are  said  to  be  deranged. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  derange 
and  to  disorder,  see  DISORDER,  v. 

*  de-ran'ge-a-ble,  o.    [Eng.  derange ; -able.} 
Liable  to  derangement ;  delicate. 

"  The  real  impediment  to  making  visits  is  that  de- 
rangtable  health  which  belongs  to  old  age."— Sydney 
Smith:  Letter!  (18«). 

de-ran' ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DERANGE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Disturbed,  disarranged,  thrown  into  con- 
fusion ;  unsettled. 

2.  Disordered  or  unsettled  in  the  intellect. 


de-ran' ge-ment,  s.    [Fr.  derangement.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The    act   of   deranging,    disturbing,  or 
throwing  into  confusion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disturbed,  disarranged, 
or  thrown  into  confusion. 

"The  instruments  required  (the  transit  and  meri- 
dian circle)  are  the  simplest  and  least  liable  to  error 
and  derangement  of  any  used  by  astronomers."— 

HericM :  Astronomy  (Stb  ed.),  §  292. 

3.  A  state  of  being  deranged,  disordered  or 
unsettled  in  intellect. 

II.  Medical: 

1.  A  state  of  disorder  or  unsettlement  of  any 
organ  ;  a  slight  affection. 

2.  Mental  disorder  or  disturbance. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
rangement, insanity,  lunacy,  madness,  and 
mania  :  "  Derangement  implies  the  first  stage 
of  [loss  of]  intellect.  Insanity  or  unsound- 
ness  implies  positive  disease,  which  is  more 
or  less  permanent.  Lunacy  is  a  violent  sort 
of  insanity.  .  .  .  Madness  and  mania  imply 
insanity  or  lunacy  in  its  most  furious  and 
confirmed  stage.  Deranged  persons  may 
sometimes  be  perfectly  sensible  in  everything 
but  particular  subjects.  Insane  persons  are 
sometime?*  entirely  restored.  Lunatics  have 
their  lucid  intervals,  and  maniacs  their  in- 
tervals of  repose.  Derangement  may  some- 
times 'oe  applied  to  the  temporary  confusion 
of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is  not  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  its  faculties  :  madness  may  some- 
times be  the  result  of  violently  inflamed  pas- 
sions ;  and  mania  may  be  applied  to  any 
vehement  attachment  which  takes  possession 
of  the  mind."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-ran -ging,  pr.  par.,  a:,  &  s.    [DERANGE.] 

A.  A;  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
tk«  v&vb). 

C.  /«  substantive : 

1.  fhe  act  of '  disarranging,  disturbing,  or 
throwing  into  confusion  ;  derangement. 

fr.  The  act  of  disordering  or  unsettling  the 
Intellect. 

*  de-ray',  *  de-rale,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  FT.  des- 

roier,  desraier.]    [DERAY,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  derange,  to  disturb,  to  confuse. 

2.  To  conduct  or  bear  like  one  deranged  or 
disordered  in  mind. 

"  He  derated  him  as  a  deuel." 

William  of  Palerne,  5,061. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  madly  or  outrageously. 

"Nectabanus  .  .  .  d-raidr  as  a  dragoun,  dreedful  in 
fight."  Aliiaunder:  Frag.,  881. 

•dS-ray,  *dS-rai',  *dis-ray,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

desroi,  derei;   des  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart,  from, 
and  O.  Fr.  roi,  rei  =  order.} 

1.  Tumult,  disorder,  confusion. 

"  He  gan  make  gret  iihr/ty."     Aliiaundtr,  4.MS. 

2.  Noisy  merriment. 

"  Of  the  banket  and  of  the  grete  deray, 
And  how  Cupide  inflames  the  lady  gay." 

Dougtat:  Virgil,  S5, 11. 

der'- by,  dar'-by,  «.  [Etym.  unknown. 
Prob.  from  the  inventor's  name.] 

Plastering:  A  two-handed  float  used  in 
plasterer's  work. 

Derby  (pron.  Dar'-by),  ».  [Named  in  1780, 
after  the  then  Earl  of  Derby,  a  great  patron  of 
the  turf.] 


1.  A  race  for  a  sweepstakes  of  fifty  sove» 
reigns  each,  half  forfeit,  for  three-year-old 
horses,  run  annually  at  Epsom  in  Surrey. 

•  2.  The  same  as  DERBY-ALE  (q.v.X 

"  Can't  their  Derby  go  down  but  with  a  tune  t "— f. 
T.-  Workt,  IL  162. 


Derby  ale,  a.    Some  kind  of  choice  ale. 

"  I  have  sent  my  daughter  this  morning  as  far  at 
Pimlico  to  fetch  a  draught  of  Derby  ale,  that  it  may 
fetch  a  colour  in  her  cheeks."—  Greene:  Tu  Quoque. 

Derby-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  the 
Derby  is  run  (the  Wednesday  before  Whit- 
Sunday). 

Der  by  shire  (Der  as  Dar),  s.  [Eng. 
.proper  name  Derby,  the  etyin.  of  which  is 
doubtful ;  some  deriving  it  from  A.S.  deor  =» 
deer,  wild  animal,  and  Scand.  by  =  a  town ; 
others  attribute  the  name  to  the  site  of  the 
Roman  station  Derventio,  itself  a  corruption 
of  Derwent ;  and  Eng.  shire  (q.v.).] 

Geog. :  A  county  in  the  middle  of  England, 
lying  between  Yorkshire  (on  the  north),  Lei- 
cester and  Stafford  (on  the  south),  Notting- 
ham and  Leicester  (on  the  east),  and  Stafford 
and  Chester  (on  the  west). 

Derbyshire  neck,  s. 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  bronchocele,  from 
its  being  prevalent  in  some  hilly  parts  of  the 
county.  [BRONCHOCELE.] 

Derbyshire  spar,  s. 

Min.  :  Also  called  Fluorite,  Fluor-spar,  and 
Blue-John.  [See  these  words.]  It  is  abundant 
in  Derbyshire,  and  also  in  Cornwall.  In  the 
north  of  England  it  is  the  gaugue  of  the  lead 
mines,  which  intersect  the  coal  formations  in 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  and 
Yorkshire.  It  is  found  of  almost  every 
variety  of  colour,  the  yellow,  greenish  and 
violet-blue  being  the  most  common,  the  red 
the  rarest. 

Der-ce-tfe,  der  90  tis,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Myth.  (Of  the  form  Dercetis) :  A  goddess 
of  Syria,  represented  as  a  beautiful  woman 
above  the  waist,  and  as  a  fish  downwards. 

2.  Palceont.  (Of  tlie  form  dercetis)  :  A  ganoid 
eel-like  fish  of  the  Chalk  formation,  belonging 
to   the  family  Plectognathi,  and  known  to 
quarrymen  as  the  "petrified  eel."    The  body 
is  very  elongated,  head  short,  with  a  pointed 
beak,  upper  jaw   a   little    longer   than  the 
lower ;  with  jaws  armed  with  long,  conical, 
elevated  teeth,  and  several' rows  of  very  small 
ones.    (Page.) 

*  de're  (1),  v.i.    [DARE.]    To  fear,  to  be  afraid, 
to  shrink  or  cower. 

"  Fast  fering,  and  dering 
That  hellhound  auld  and  hair." 

Burel :  filg.  ( Watton't  Coll  II.  4S>. 

*  de're  (2),  *  dear,  *deir,  *deyr,  v.t.  &  t 

[A.S.  derian ;  O.  H.  Ger.  terian,  terran ;  O. 
Fris.  dera.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  hurt,  to  injure,  to  damage, 
to  harm. 

"  Eneadanis  neuir  from  the  ilk  thraw 
Aganis  you  sal  rebell  nor  moue  were, 
Me  with  wappinnis  eftir  this  cunt  iv  dent." 

Douglai :  Virgil,  418,  S*. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  hurt ;  to  do  hurt,  harm, 
or  injury. 

"  The  deuel  dereth  dernellke."       lintiary,  428. 

IT  To  dere  upon :  To  affect,  to  make  impres- 
sion. 

*  de're,  a.    [DEAR.] 

dere  (1),  s.  [DERE  (2),  v.]  Hurt,  harm,  an- 
noyance. 

"  The  constable  a  felloun  man  of  wer, 
That  to  the  Scottia  he  did  full  inekill  der." 

Wallace,  i.  Mt. 

*  de're  (2),  s.    [DEER.] 

der'-e-lict,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  derelictus,  pa.  par. 
oiderelinquo  =  to  desert,  to  abandon.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Left,  forsaken,  deserted,  abandoned. 

"The  affections  which  these  exposed  or  dtrelUt 
children  bear  to  their  mothers."— Taylor :  Great  Ex- 
emplar,  pi  1.,  disc.  L 

*2.  Lost,  abandoned,  wanting. 

"  A  government  which  is  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  redress  such  wrongs  liderelict  to  its  highest  dutiea, 
—Pret.  Buchanan  :  aettage  to  Congreu,  Dec.  19, 18W. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Abandoned  or  forsaken  at  sea, 

2.  Left  dry  by  a  sudden  retiring  of  the  sea. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  '.Tork,  who.  son:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «=e.    ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 
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••Taking  ant  »  patent  111  Charles  the  Seconds  time 
tor  derelict  lands."—  Letten  (&r  P.  Pett  to  A.  Wood}, 

fm. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  abandoned  or  for- 
saken :  a  waif,  specially  in  the  same  sense  as 

n.  i. 

"  I  was  a  derelict  from  my  cradle."— Savage :  The 
Wanderer,  ch.  T.  (note). 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  vessel  abandoned  at  sea. 

2.  Land  left  dry  by  the  sudden  retiring  of 
the  sea. 

ASr-e-tic'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  derelictio,  from  dere- 
lictus,  pa.  par.  of  derelinquo  =  to  abandon,  to 
forsake.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  forsaking,  abandoning,  or 
deserting. 

"  Too  most  mean,  without  an  explicit*  and  parti- 
cular repentance  and  dereliction  of  their  errors."— 
Chillingworth  :  Relig.  of  Prot.  (Ant.  to  Pref.). 

2.  A  neglect  or  omission,  as,  a  dereliction 
of  duty. 

*  3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  forsaken 
Of  abandoned. 

"There  is  no  other  thing  to  be  looked  for,  but .  .  . 
ttrelic'ion  in  thi»  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
•anfuiiou."— Booker. 

*i.  Destitution. 

"  Yon,  my  Lord  are  not  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a 
•fete  of  dereliclion.~-Ju.niut :  Letten.  66. 

«TT,  Law:  The  gaining  or  reclaiming  of 
land  by  the  sudden  retirement  of  the  sea. 

"  If  the  alluvion  or  dereliction  be  sudden  and  consi- 
derable, it  belongs  to  the  Crown."— Slactatone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  a,  ch,  xiil. 

•  de-re-ll£-i6n-ize,  v.t.    [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  Eng.  religion,  and  stiff,  -ize.}    To  make 
irreligious ;  to  turn  from  religion. 

"  He  would  dtrtliyioniie  men  beyond  all  others."— 
De  Qut'ncey. 

t  dere  -ling,  s.    [DARLIXO.] 

•dereth,  s.    [Etymol.  unknown.]     The  name 
of  some  kind  of  office. 

"  Robert.  Abbot  of  Dunfermline.  grants  Symoni 
dicto  Dereth  filio  quandam  Thome  Dereth  de  Kin- 
glassy,  orficium  vel  Dereth  loci  prenominati,  et  an- 
nuus  redditus  eidem  officio  pertineutea."— Chart.  Dun- 
fermL,  foL  99. 

•  dere'-worth,  a     [DEARWORTH.] 
•dfi-reyne  (eyas  a),  v.t.    [DERAION  (!),»•] 

•derf,    darfe.  •  derfe,  *derrf  *derve, 

a.  <fe  s.  [ A.8.  deorf;  O.S.  derbi ;  O.  Fris.  drrve  ; 
Ital.  djarfr;  O.Sw.  diarver ;  Sw.  djerf;  Dan. 
dicerv.} 

A.  As  adjective : 
1.  Bold,  daring. 

"  The  hardy  Cocles  derf  K,  A  bald 
Durst  brek  the  bryg  that  he  purposit  to  bald." 

Douglal :  Virgil,  26*.  48. 

g.  Strong,  hardy. 

"  Here  are  not  the  slaw  weremen  Atrides ; 
Nor  the  fenyeare  of  the  fare  speche  Ulyxe*. 
Bot  we  that  bene  of  nature  derf  and  doure. " 

Boufflat :  Virgil,  299.  T. 

3.  Strong,  heavy,  massive. 

"The  dynte  of  theire  derfe  wapyns  " 

Morte  Arthur  t.  311 

4.  Strong,  fierce. 

"  Derfe  dynitys  they  dalte."    Morte  Arthure,  8,750. 

6-  Difficult,  hard. 

"  His  reades  derue  beoth  to  fullen."— Bali  Maiden- 
tad.  p.  19. 

6.  Cruel,  hard,  painful. 

"So  ich  derf  re  thing  for  his  luue  drepe."— St.  Juliana, 

B.  As  subst. :  Pain,  hardship,  trouble. 

"Euerich  liconilichedn/thet  eileth  the  vleeche."— 
Ancren  Kialt,  p.  180. 

•derf-ly,  *  derfli,  «derffly,  'derflike, 
•derflyche,  *dervely,  o.  A  adv.    [Mid. 
Bug.  derf;  -ly ;  IceL  djarfliga.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Shameful,  bold. 

"This  derjli  dede  has  likne*  nan.* 

Curtor  Mundi,  1.143. 

U.  As  adverb : 

1.  Daringly,  boldly. 

"Derjty  thanne  Danyel  deles  thyse  wnrdes." 

JT.  Eng.  Allit.  Poem  ;  Cteunnea.  1.641 

8.  Strongly,  with  might 

"  Dang  hymderjpy  don."      De*tr.  of  Troy,  I.SS3. 

8,  Quickly. 

"He  deruf'v  at  his  dome  dyght  hyt  hylytie." 

Bar.  Eng.  A  Hit.  P<ienu;  Cleanneu.  MS. 

4.  Painfully,  cruelly,  hardly. 

ipnec 

\lorte  Arthure,  S.WS. 


•derf -ness,    '  derfe  nes,   s.    [Eng.  derf; 
-ness.]    Daring,  presumption. 

"  Shuld  dogh  for  his  derfenet  by  domyt  of  right.* 
l>*itr.  of  Troy,  &.10*. 

*  derf -ship,  *  derf-schipe,  *.    [Mid.  Eng. 
derf;  -ship.]    Craft,  cunning. 

"This  is  nu  the  der/ichipe  of  thi  dosie  onswere  and 
to  depuisse."  Ley.  St.  Katherme.  OT8. 

*  der -gat,  *.    [TARGET.]    A  target,  a  shield. 

"  Dergat,  spere,  knyf,  and  swerd."    Wyntotm,  vii.  L  61. 

*der'-lc,  s.    [DERRICK.] 

de-ri'de,  v.t.  SL  i.     [Lat.  derideo:  de (intens.), 
and  rideo  =  to  laugh.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  laugh  at,  to  mock,  to  ridi- 
cule, to  make  sport  of,  to  scorn. 

"  He  from  heaven's  height 
All  these  our  motions  vain  sees  and  deridtt." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  ii.  190,  191. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  mock,  to  laugh  to  scorn, 
to  ridicule. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
ride, to  mock,  to  ridicule,  to  banter,  and  to  rally : 
"  Derision  and  mockery  evince  themselves  by 
the  outward  actions  in  general ;  ridicule  con- 
sists more  in  words  than  actions  ;  rallying  and 
bantering  almost  entirely  in  words.  Deride 
is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  mock,  but  much 
stronger  than  ridicule.  There  is  always  a 
mixture  of  hostility  in  derision  and  mockery; 
but  ridicule  is  frequently  unaccompanied  with 
any  personal  feeling  of  displeasure.  Derision 
is  often  deep,  not  loud  ;  it  discovers  itself  in 
suppressed  laughs,  contemptuous  sneers  or 
gesticulations,  and  cutting  expressions  ;  mock- 
ery is  mostly  noisy  and  outrageous  ;  it  breaks 
forth  in  insulting  buffoonery,  and  is  sometimes 
accompanied  with  personal  violence  ;  the  for- 
mer consists  of  real  but  contemptuous  laugh- 
ter ;  the  latter  often  of  affected  laughter  and 
grimace.  Derision  and  mockery  are  always 
personal ;  ridicule  may  be  directed  to  things 
as  well  as  to  persons.  Derision  and  mockery 
are  a  direct  attack  on  the  individual,  the  latter 
still  more  so  than  the  former ;  ridicule  is  as 
often  used  in  writing  as  in  personal  intercourse. 
Derision  and  mockery  are  practised  by  persons 
in  any  station;  ridicule  is  mostly  used  by 
equals.  A  person  is  derided  and  mocked  for 
that  which  is  offensive  as  well  as  apparently 
absurd  or  extravagant ;  he  is  ridiculed  for 
what  is  apparently  ridiculous.  Our  Saviour 
was  exposed  both  to  the  derision  and  mockery 
of  his  enemies  ;  they  derided  him  for  what  they 
dared  to  think  his  false  pretensions  to  a  supe- 
rior mission  ;  they  mocked  him  by  platting  a 
crown  of  thorns,  and  acting  the  farce  of  royalty 
before  him.  Rally  and  banter,  like  derision 
and  mockery,  are  altogether  personal  acts,  in 
which  application  they  are  very  analogous  to 
ridicule.  Ridicule  is  the  most  general  term  of 
the  three ;  we  often  rally  and  banter  by  ridi- 
culing. There  is  more  exposure  in  ridiculing, 
reproof  in  rallying,  and  provocation  in  ban- 
tering. A  person  may  be  ridiculed  on  account 
of  his  eccentricities  ;  he  is  rallied  for  his  de- 
fects ;  he  is  bantered  for  accidental  circum- 
stances :  the  two  former  actions  are  often 
justified  by  some  substantial  reason  ;  the  latter 
is  an  action  as  puerile  as  it  is  unjust,  it  is  a 
contemptible  species  of  mockery.  Self-conceit 
and  extravagant  follies  are  oftentimes  best  cor- 
rected by  good-natured  ridicule;  a  man  may 
deserve  sometimes  to  be  rallied  for  his  want 
of  resolution."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-rid'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DERIDE.] 

de-lid  -er,  ».    [Eng.  derid(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  derides,  mocks,  or  ridicules 
another ;  a  mocker,  a  scoffer. 

"Upon  the  .  .  .  contempts  offered  by  deridert  of 
religion,  fearful  tokens  of  divine  revenge  have  been 
known  to  follow."— Hooker  :  Ecclet.  Polity. 

*  2.  A  droll,  a  buffoon. 

de-rid '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [DERIDE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Mocking,  scoffing,  ridiculing, 
derisive. 

"Asking  him  In  a  deriding  manner  .  .  ."  -Ludloie: 
M-mn.rt,  Ii.  171. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  mocking,  scorning, 
or  ridiculing. 


'-Ing-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  deriding;  -ly.] 
In  a  deriding  or  mocking  manner ;  de- 
risively. 

"  His  parasite  was  wont  drridmgly  To  advise  him."— 
Up.  RnjnJdt :  On  the  Pauiont.  ch.  xxxvi  i. 

*der-ing  (1),  s.    [DARING.] 


»  der  -ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [DER*,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

Co  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  hurting,  injuring, 
or  harming. 

de-rf-jion,  *.     [Pr.  derision;  Lat.  derisio; 
from  Uerisus,  pa.  par.  of  derideo  =  to  deride  ' 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  Of  deriding,  mocking,  or  turning 
into  ridicule. 

"The  only  effect,  however,  of  the  reflection  now 
thrown  on  him  was  to  call  forth  a  roar  of  deririon."— 
Mocaulay  ;  But.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

1  2.  The  state  of  being  derided,  mocked,  or 
scorned. 


1  3.  An  object  of  scorn  or  ridicule. 

"  I  was  a  deruion  to  all  my  people  ;  and  their  sooc 
all  the  day."—  Lam.  lit  14. 

*  de-li'-Sion-ar-y^  o.  [Eng.  derision  ;  -ory.] 
Derisive. 

"That  deritionary  festival."—  r.  Brown:  Workt,  U. 
lit. 

de-ri'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  derisus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
rideo  =  to  deride  (q.v.).]  Mocking,  deriding, 
scorning,  ridiculing. 

"  Iteriiite  taunts  were  spread  from  guest  to  guest* 
Pope  :  Homer'  i  Odyttey.  ii.  364. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  derisive  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  derisive,  mocking,  or  ridiculing  manner; 
deridiiigly. 

"  The  Persians  [were]  thence  culled  Magussxi  deri- 
titrely  by  other  Ethuicks."—  .Sir  T.  Herbert  :  Travel*.  24* 

de-ri'-Slve-ness,  *.      [Eng.  derisive;  -nes*.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  derisive. 


-8Or-y,  o.  [Fr.  derisoire  ;  Lat.  dtri- 
sorius,  from  derisus,  pa.  par.  of  derideo.]  Mock- 
ing, ridiculing,  derisive. 

"  The  comic  or  deritory  manner  is  further  still  from 
making  show  of  method."—  Shojtetbury  :  Adrtce  to  an 
Author,  ii.,  §  2. 

de-riv'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  derive)  ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  derived,  drawn,  or 
received,  as  from  a  source. 

"  God  has  declared  this  the  eternal  rule  .  .  .  ofall 
honour  derivable  upon  me."—  South. 

2.  That  may  be  received  or  inherited  from 
an  ancestor. 

3.  That  may  be  drawn  or  deduced,  as  from 
premisses  ;  deducible. 

"The  second  sort  of  arguments  .  .  .  an  derivaNt 
from  some  of  these  heads."—  n'ilkini. 

4.  That  may  be  derived,  as  from  a  root. 

*  de-riv'-apbly^  adv.    [Eng.  derivable)  ;  -fy  .  J 
By  derivation. 

»  deV-I-vate,  o.  &  *.  [Lat.  derivatus,  pa.  par. 
of  derim  =  to  derive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Derived,  derivative. 

"  Puttinx  trust  In  Him 

From  whom  the  rights  of  kings  are  derimtf.* 
Taylor  :  Edwin  the  Fair.  L  T. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  word  derived  from  another; 
a  derivative. 

*  deV-I-vate,  v.t.    [DERIVATE,  a.]    To  derive. 

*  der'-i-vat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [DERIVATE,  v.] 

*  der'-i-vat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [DERI- 
VATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assiibst.  :-  The  act  or  process  of  deriving; 
derivation. 

der-i-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  derimtio,  from  deri- 
rattts,  pa.  par.  of  derim  —  to  derive  (q.v.); 
Fr.  derivation  ;  Sp.  derivacion  ;  Ital.  derives 
zione.] 

L  Ordinary  language  : 
*  1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  drawing  or  leading  away  of  water  from 
its  natural  channel  ;  a  turning  aside. 

"  An  artificial  derivation  of  that  river."—  Gibbon. 

(2)  A  turning  aside  or  out  of  the  natural 
channel  ;  a  deviation. 

"  These  issues  and  derivationi  being  once  made,  .  .  . 
would  continue  their  course  till  they  arrived  at  tb* 
sea,  just  as  other  rivers  do."—  Burnet. 

(3)  The  transmission  of  anything  from  its 
source. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  act  of  deriving,  drawing,  deducing, 
or  receiving  from  a  source  ;  deduction. 


boil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  & 
-dan,   -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &u.  =  beL  del. 
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".  .  .  the  derivation  of  angelic  and  spiritual  natures 
according  to  a  fantastic  system."— Bunt :  Serm.,  vol. 

n.  NO.  s, 

(3)  That  which  is  deduced,  derived,  or  drawn 
from  a  source. 

"Moat  of  them  are  the  genuine  derivation!  of  the 
hypothesis  they  claim  to."— Glanvitt. 

*  (4)  Extraction,  descent. 

"  My  derivation  wan  from  ancestor* 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings." 

Shaketp. :  Periclei,  v.  1. 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  The  tracing  or  drawing  of  a  word 
from  its  original  source,  or  root. 

"The  dtriration  of  words,  especially  from  forraiu 
languages."— Wacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  r. 

2.  Gunnery :  The  peculiar  constant  deviation 
of  an  elongated  projectile  from  a  rifled  gun. 

3.  Math.  :  The  deriving  or  deducing  of  a 
derivate  from  that  which  precedes  it,  or  from 
the  function. 

4.  Med. :   The  drawing  of  humours  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  as  from 
the  eye  by  a  blister   on  the  neck ;  agents 
•which  produce  this  result  are  called  deriva- 
tives (q,v.). 

"  Derivation  differs  from  revulsion  only  in  the  mea- 
sure of  the  distance,  and  the  force  of  the  medicines 
used:  if  we  draw  it  to  some  .   .  .  neighbouring  place, 
and  by  gentle  means,  we  call  it  derivation." — Witeman. 
•J  (1)  Law  of  derivation : 
Alg. :   A  law  used  in  finding  the  successive 
differential  coefficients  of  a  power  of  x:  get 
the  next  differential  coefficient,  multiply  the 
last  by  its  exponent,  and  reduce  the  exponent 
by  a  unit. 

(2)  Calculus  of  derivations : 
Math. :  A  name  given  by  Arbogast  to  a 
method  of  developing  functions  into  a  series, 
by  the  aid  of  certain  formula  deduced  from 
the  principles  of  the  calculus  of  operations. 
The  binomial  formula  is  an  instance  of  this 
principle. 

f  dSr-I-va'-tion-al,  o.  [Eng.  derivation ; 
-al.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  derivation. 

"  Weigand  treats  the  termination  O.  H.  O.  -not,  A.S. 
-At,  as  derivational"— Earle :  Eng.  Plants,  p.  xciii. 

»lS-rtv'-a-tIve,  o.  *  ».  [Fr.  dM.va.tif,  from 
Low  Lat.  deriKativust  from  Lat.  derivo  =  to 
derive  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Derived,  drawn,  deduced,  or  taken  from 
another ;  secondary. 

"As  it  is  a  derivative  perfection,  so  it  Is  a  distinct 
kind  of  perfection  from  that  which  is  in  Qod."—llale. 

2.  Deriving,  deducing ;   arguing  by  deduc- 
tion. 

"Philosophers  of  the  derivative  school  of  morals 
formerly  assumed  that  the  foundation  of  morality  lay 
in  a  form  of  selfishness ;  but  more  recently  In  the 
'Greatest  Happiness '  principle."— Darwin:  Detcent  of 
Man  (1871),  ch.  ill.,  p.  »7. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Law :  [DERIVATIVE  CONVEYANCE.] 

2.  Music :     Derived    from   a   fundamental 
abord. 

3.  Gram. :'  Derived  from  another  word, 

"The  preterit,  the  participle,  the  derivate  noun."— 
Whitney :  Life  and  Growth  qf  Language,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  language : 
L  In  the  sarae  sense  as  IL 
2.  Anything   derived,   drawn,  or   deduced 
from  another. 

"  For  hononr, 

Tis  a  derinatire  from  me  to  mine. 
And  only  that  I  stand  for." 

Shakeip. :  Winter't  Tale.  ill.  1 
IL  Technically: 

L  Gram.:  A  word  derived  from  or  taking 
Its  origin  in  another. 

"  The  word  honetttu  ...  Is  but  a  derivative  from 
honor,  which  signifies  credit  or  honour."— South. 

2.  Math. :  A  function  expressing  the  rela- 
tion  between  two   consecutive   states   of  a 
varying  function ;  a  differential  coefficient 

3.  Med. :  An  agent  employed  to  draw  hu- 
mours from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another 
by  producing  a  modified  action  in  some  organ 
or  texture.    RevellenU  are  among  the  most 
important  remedies.    [DERIVATION,  II.  4.] 

4.  Music: 

(1)  The  actual  or  supposed  root  or  generator, 
from  the  harmonics  of  which  a  chord  is  de- 
rived. 

(2)  A  chord  derived  from  another,  that  is, 
to  an  inverted  state ;  an  inversion.    (Plainer 
£  Barrett.) 


derivative-conveyance,  s. 

Law :  A  secondary  deed,  as  a  release, confirma- 
tion, surrender,  consignment,  and  defeasance. 

derivative-rocks,  .-•.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  me- 
chanically-formed aqueous  rocks,  such  as  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
abrasion  of  other  pre-existent  rocks. 

*  dS-rlv'-a-tlve-aJ;  adv.     [Eng.  derivative ; 
-ly.]    In  a  derivative  manner ;  by  derivation, 
secondarily. 

"  That  Magick  is  Primitively  In  God,  Derivatively  in 
the  Creature."— Oaule :  ilag-Attro-Mancer,  p.  124. 

*  de-rlv'-a-ti've-negs,  ».    [Eng.  derivative; 
•ness.]    Ttie  quality  or  state  of  being  deriva- 
tive. 

de  rive',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  deriver;  Sp.  &  Port. 
derivar;  Ital.  derivare,  from  Lat.  derivo  =  to 
drain,  draw  off  water  :  de  =  down,  away,  and 
rivus  =  a  river,  a  stream.] 

A.  Transitive.; 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  draw  off  or  drain  ;  to  divert  a 
stream. 

"  Then  he*  .  .   .   shewed  what  was  the  solemne  and 
right  manner  of  deriving  the  water."— Holland :  Livy, 
p.  190. 
2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  turn  the  course  of,  to  divert,  to 
draw. 

"  What  friend  of  mine, 
That  had  to  him  derived  your  auger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking  ?  " 

khaketp. :  Henry  VIII.,  11.  4. 

»  (2)  To  spread,  to  diffuse. 

"  Company  lessens  the  shame  of  vice  by  sharing  it, 
and  abates  the  torrent  of  a  common  odium  by  deriving 
it  into  many  channels."— South. 

*  (3)  To  communicate  to  another,  as  from 
the  origin  or  source. 

"Bo  through  the  righteonenesse  of  one  which  is 
deriued  into  all  such  as  oeleue. "—  Udal :  Romania,  c.  v. 

(4)  To  receive  by  transmission  ;  to  draw. 

"  To  the  weight  derived  from  talents  so  great  and 
various  he  united  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to 
rank  and  ample  possessions." — Uacaulay  :  llitt.  Eng., 
ch,  ii. 

*  (5)  To  communicate  to  by  descent  of  blood ; 
to  transmit,  to  hand  down. 

"  Besides  the  readiness  of  parts,  an  excellent  dispo- 
sition of  mind  is  derived  to  your  lordship  from  the 
parents  of  two  generations."— Felton. 

(6)  To  cause  to  spring ;  to  give  birth  or 
origin  to. 

"But  each  organism  will  still  retain  the  general 
type  of  structure  of  the  progenitor  from  which  it  was 
originally  derived."— Darwin  :  Detcent  of  Man,  ch,  vi., 

p.  '-11. 

(7)  To  deduce  ;  to  draw,  as  from  a  cause  or 
principle. 

"  Men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their  re- 
flection on  the  train  of  ideas  they  observe  to  succeed 
one  another  in  their  own  understandings."— Loot*. 

(8)  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

IL  Gram.  :  To  draw  or  trace  a  word  from 
its  root  or  original. 

*  B.  Reflex. :  To  descend,  to  transmit  by  in- 
heritance. 

".  .  .  this  imperial  crown. 

Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 
Uerii'n  itself  to  me."      Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  1 V.,  iv.  I 

*  C.  Intransitive : 

L  To  come  or  proceed  ;  to  owe  its  origin. 
"  The  wish  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derive*  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul  t " 

Teimyton :  In  Jiemoriam,  IT. 

2.  To  be  descended. 

"  When  two  heroes,  thus  derlvd,  contend." 

Pope:  Homer' t  Iliad,  xx.  260. 

*]f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
derive,  to  trace,  and  to  deduce :  "  The  idea  of 
drawing  one  thing  from  another  is  included 
in  all  the  actions  designated  by  these  terms. 
The  act  of  deriving  is  immediate  and  direct ; 
that  of  tracing  a  gradual  process ;  that  of 
deducing  by  a  ratiocinative  process.  We  dis- 
cover causes  and  sources  by  derivation;  we 
discover  the  course,  progress,  and  commence- 
ment of  things  by  tracing;  we  discover  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  things  by  deduction. 
A  person  derives  his  nam^froma  given  source  : 
he  traces  his  family  clou- a  to  a  given  period  ; 
principles  or  powers  are  'deduced  from  circum- 
stances or  observations."  (Crubb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-ri  ved,  pa.  par  or  o.    [DERIVE.] 

t  (1)  Derived  current : 

Elect. :  The  current  which  passes  along  a 
wire  in  contact  at  both  ends  with  another  wire 
along  which  a  current  is  passing. 


(2)  Derived  Polynomial : 

Alg. :  A  polynomial  which  is  derived  from 
a  given  polynomial  which  is  a  function  of 
one  unknown  quantity;  a  differential  co- 
efficient. 

*  de-n  ve-ment,  s.  [Eng.  derive ;  -mejit.] 
That  which  is  derived  or  deduced ;  a  deduc- 
tion. 

"I  offer  these  derivemmtt  from  these  subjects  to 
raise  our  affections  upward,"— Mountague :  Devout* 
JKmani,  pt  ii.,  treat  iv.,  i  4. 

de-riv'-er,  *.  [Eng.  derive) ;  -er.]  One  who 
draws  or  diverts. 

"  Such  a  one  makes  a  man  not  only  a  partaker  of 
lins,  but  also  a  deriver  of  the  Whole  iutir» 


dS-riv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DERIVE.] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.   par.    it  particip.    adj.! 
(See  the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  draw- 
ing, receiving,  or  deducing. 

"  The  deriving  of  causes,  and  extracting  of  axiom**  " 
Bacon:  Nat.  JIM..  i  176. 

2.  Gram.  :  Derivation. 

*  derk,  '  derke,  «.    [DARK.] 

*  derk  en,     *  derk  yn,    *  dirk  en,     v. 

[DARKEN.] 

*  derk  fuL  a.    [A.S.  deorcful.}    Full  of  dark- 
ness. 

"  Al  1  1  1  i  body  shal  be  dertfuL"—  Wycliffe  :  Matt.  "i.  tt 

*  derk-hede,  s.    [DARKHOOD.] 

*  derk  ly,  *  derk  liche,  adv.    [DARKLY.] 

*  derk  -  nes.     *  derk  -  nesse,     *  derko  - 
nesse,  s.    [DARKNEBS.] 

"  Cast  al  away  the  werkes  of  derknet." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  15,851 


derm,  der  ma,  tier  mis,  i.    [Gr. 
(derma)  —  the  skin  ;  &ep<a  (de.ro)  —  to  skin,  to 
flay  ;  akin  to  Eng.  tear,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Anat.  :  The  true  or  under  layer  of  the  skin, 
as  distinguished  from  the  cuticle  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot.  (Of  the  forms  dermis  and  derma)  : 
The  skin  of  a  plant,  the  cellular  portion  of  the 
epidermis,    underlying  and  united  with  the 
cuticle. 

der'-mad,  adv.  [Or.  Wp/xa  (<ferma)=the  skin.) 
Towards  the  dermal  aspect.  (Barclay.) 

dor  ma  hea  mal,  der  mo  hze  -mal,  a. 
[Gr.  Sepjiia  (deriiui)  —  skin,  and  aljua  (hainui)  =3 
blood.]  A  term  applied  to  the  ossified  de- 
velopments of  the  dermo-skeleton  in  fishes. 
when  they  form  points  of  attachment  for  the 
fins  on  the  ventral  or  lui-mal  side  of  the  body. 
(Ogilvie.) 

derm'-aLa.  [Eng.  derm;  -al.]  Belonging  to 
the  skin  ;  consisting  of  the  skin. 

dermal  instruments. 

Surg.  :  Instruments  acting  upon  the  skin, 
such  as  the  acupuncturator,  hypodermic 
syringe,  scarificator,  artificial  leech,  cupping- 
glass,  vacuum  apparatus,  depurator,  <fcc. 
(Knight.) 

dermal  skeleton,  dermal  -skele- 
ton, s. 

Anat.  :  The  integument  and  various  hard- 
ened structures  connected  with  it.  It  is  called 
also  the  Exo-skeletou  (q.v.).  ((Jim  in.) 

der  mar  gl  a,  t.     [Gr.  Stpna.  (derma)  =  the 
skin,  and  a.\yta>  (algeo)  —  to  feel  pain.] 
Med.  :  Neuralgia  of  the  skin. 

der  ma  neiir  al,  der  mo  neiir'-al.  a. 
[Gr.  6<piJ.a  (dermu)_=  skiu,autl  vtvpov  (neuron) 
—  a  nerve.] 

Zool.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  upper  row  of 
spines  in  the  back  of  a  fish,  from  their  con- 
nection with  th«  skin,  and  their  relation  to 
that  surface  of  the  body  on  which  the  nervous 
system  is  placed. 


der  map  ter-a,  «.  pi    [Gr. 
skin,  and  nrepoi'  (pteron)  =  a  wing.) 

Entom.  :  An  order  of  insects  separated  from 
the  Ortlioptera  of  Latreille,  and  restricted  to 
the  earwigs  by  Kirby.  It  comprehends  three 
genera,  which  have  the  elytra  wholly  coria- 
ceous and  horizontal,  the  two  membranous 
wings  folded  longitudinally,  and  the  tail 
armed  with  a  forceps. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se.  ce  -  e.     oy  -  a.    qu- 


dermapteran—  derogate 
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der-map  -ter-an,  o.  &  s.    [DKRMAFTERA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
Dennaptera. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  order 
Deruiapteva. 

der  map  ter  ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  dermap- 
teria);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Dermaptera  (q.v.). 

der-mat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Stp^a  (derma),  genit. 
oVpnaTc?  (dermatos)  =  the  skin  ;  Eug.  adj.  suff. 
-»c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  skin. 

derm  -a-tin,  derm'-a-tine,  a.  &  s.  [Gr. 
Sfplj-dnvof  ^dermatinos),  from  oVpfia  (derma), 
geuit.  Sipnaros  (dermatos)  -  skin.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  skin  ; 
dermatic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Hydrpphite  occurring  as 
an  incrustation  on  serpentine.  It  is  massive, 
uniform,  of  a  resinous  lustre  and  green  colour. 
It  is  found  at  Waldheim,  in  Saxouy. 

t  der-mat  -6  gen,   s.      [Gr.  SePria  (derma), 
genit.  cWpnaros  (dermatos)  —  skin,  aud  ytvvaia 
{gennao)  =  to  generate,  to  produce.] 
Hot. :  The  epidermal  tissue.    (Thome.) 

derm-a  tog  -ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  &epna  (derma); 
genit.  oVpfiaTos  (dermutos)  =  skin,  and  ypcu^w 
(grapho)  =  to  wiite,  to  describe.]  An  anato- 
mical description  of  or  treatise  on  the  skin. 

denn'-a-toid,  a.  [Gr.  StpfianaSr^  (dermatodes), 
from  £cp/xa  (derma),  genit.  oVpjuaroc  (dermatos) 
=  skin,  and  «TSos  (eidos)  —  form,  appearance.] 
Having  the  characteristics  or  likeness  of  skin ; 
skin-like. 

derm  a-t6T  6-gfot,  s.  [Eng.  dermatology) ; 
-ist.]  "One  who  is  skilled  or  versed  in  derma- 
tology. 

ierm-a~t6l'-6-gy,  «.  [Gr.  oVpfia  (derma), 
genit  tfytuent  (aermatos)  =  skin ;  and  A6yo« 
(iogros)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Physiol. :  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  skin  and  its  diseases.  The  ap- 
pearances of  cutaneous  diseases  are  very 
varied,  but  the  usual  classification,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  is  that  of  Willau  and 
Bateman,  comprising  eight  orders  : — (1)  Papu- 
lae, or  pimples ;  (2)  Squamae,  or  scales ;  (3) 
Exanthemata,  or  rashes  ;  (4)  Bullae,  or  blebs, 
miniature  blisters  ;  (5)  Pustulae,  or  pustules  ; 
(6)  Vesiculae,  or  vesicles  ;  (7)  Tuberculae,  or 
tubercles ;  (8)  Maculae,  or  spots.  Dr.  Aitken 
gives  the  following  as  the  more  common  dis- 
eases of  the  skin:— Erythema,  urticaria,  nettle- 
rash,  lichen,  psoriasis,  herpes,  pemphigus  or 
pompholyx,  eczema,  ecthyma,  acne.  The  para- 
sitic diseases  are  ringworm,  or  tinea  tonsurans, 
•favus,  and  itch  or  scabies.  Many  of  these  may 
appear  in  combination,  or  as  symptoms  of 
general,  constitutional,  or  febrile  diseases  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  having  various  fonns 
of  cutaneous  manifestation,  are  syphilis, 
purpura,  leprosy,  scurvy,  and  the  like,  with 
bronzed-skin  or  Addison's  disease  (q.v.).  But 
the  classifications  are  endless. 

denn-a-tol'-y-sis,  *.  [Gr.  ««pn<»  (derma), 
genit.  oV'pfxarof  (dermatos)  =  the  skin,  and 
Averts  (lusis)  =  loosing,  setting  free  .  .  .  part- 
ing, relaxation.] 

Med.  :  A  disease  in  which  the  skin  over  a 
particular  part  of  the  body  is  loose,  bent  into 
folds,  and  occasionally  even  pendulous. 

der-mat  -6-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  Mpna.  (derma), 
genit.  oVpnaTos  (dermaws)  =  skin  ;  <j>vrov 
(phuton)  =  a  plant ;  and  <f>v<a  (phuo)  =  to 
grow.] 

Physiol.  :  A  parasitic  plant  infesting  the 
cuticle  and  epidermis  of  men  and  animals, 
and  giving  rise  to  various  forms  of  skin  disease, 
as  ringworm,  &c. 

tder-ma-tcp'-ter-a,  *.  vl  •  [Gr.  tippa. 
(derma),  genit.  oVpnaros  (dermatos)  =  skin, 
and  irrcpa  (ptera),  pL  of  irrtpov  (pterori)  =  a 
feather,  a  wing.] 

Kntom. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
order  or  sub-order  containing  the  Earwigs. 
The  common  term  for  it  Is,  however,  the 
shorter  form  Dermaptera  (q.v.).  (Huxley, 
dc.) 

derm-a-tor-rhce'-a,  ».    [Or.  tspua  (derma), 

genit.   6f  PHOTO?  (dermatot)   =  skin  ;  and  pew 
(rheo)  =  to  flow.) 


Physiol. :  A  morbidly  increased  secretion 
from  the  skin. 

der-mes'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  acpjuprnjt  (dermestes), 
or  6epfiio-T7]s-  (dermistes)  =  a  worm  which  eats 
leather  or  skin  ;  itp^a.  (derma)  =  skin,  and 
cotfuu  (esthio)  =  to  eat.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  the  type  of 
the  family  Dermestidae,  so  named  from  the 
ravages  on  dead  animals  and  the  skins  of 
stuffed  species  in  museums,  committed  by  the 
larvae.  Dermestet  lardarius  is  the  Bacon-beetle. 

der  mes  -ti-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dermest(es) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  section  Necrophaga.  The 
antennae  are  short,  eleven-jointed,  and  clavate ; 
thorax  convex  ;  mandibles  short,  thick,  and 
toothed  at  the  top  ;  body  oval,  hairy,  or  scaly  ; 
legs  short,  partially  contractile,  with  flve- 

•  jointed  tarsi.  The  larvae  feed  upon  dead 
bodies,  skins,  leather,  bacon,  &c.,  amongst 
which  they  create  great  ravages.  There  are 
six  British  genera. 

derm  ic,  a.  [Gr.  fop^a  (derma)  =  skin  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  skin  ; 
acting  on  or  through  the  skin,  as  dermie 
remedies. 

derm  -is,  s.    [DERM.] 

der  mo-bran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Wp^a 
(der7)ia)=skin,  and  ppayx1"-  (&ran,0cJiia)=giiLs.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Gasteropods  or  Snails, 
the  external  branchiae  or  gills  of  which  occur 
in  the  form  of  thin  membranous  plates,  tufts, 
or  filaments.  Also  called  Nudibranchiata 
(q.v.). 

der  -  mo  -  bran'  -  chus,    t.     [DERMOBRAN- 

CHIATA.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
the  branchiae  or  respiratory  organs  of  which 
consist  of  ramified  skin.  . 

der-mo'g'-ra-phy,  ».    [Gr.  Sep^a  (derma)  = 
skin,    and   ypd<Jxu    (grapho)  =  to    write,  to 
describe.] 
Physiol. :   The    same   as    DERMATOGRAPHY 

(q.v.). 

der-mo-hee'-mal,  a.    [DERMAH.KMAL.] 

der-mo-hse'-mi-a,  *.  [Gr.  6>'pp.a  (derma)  = 
skin,  and  otp.a  (Uaima)  =  blood.] 

Med.  :  The  same  as  HYPEU^MIA  ;  conges- 
tion of  the  skin. 

der'-mqid,  a.  [Gr.  6V'pp.a  (derma)  =  skin,  and 
tl&os  (eidos)  =  appearance,  form.]  Resembling 
skin,  skin-like  ;  dermatoid. 

der-mol'-6-g$,  s.  [Gr.  Sipp.a  (derma)  =  skin, 
and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  treatise.]  The 
same  as  DERMATOLOGY  (q.v.). 

der-mo-path  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  Stpna.  (derma)  = 
skin,  and  iraOos  (pathos)  =  suffering.]  Per- 
taining to  any  affection  or  disease  of  the  skin. 

dermopathlo  instrument,  s. 

Surg.  :  An  acicular  instrument  used  to  in- 
troduce a  vesicatory  beneath  the  skin.  [Acu- 

PCNCTURATOR  ;    HYPODERMIC  SYRINGE.] 

der-mdp'-ter-i,  der-mSp-ter-yg'-i-i, 

*.  pi.  [Gr.  ie'pfia  (derma)  =  skin,  ;<nd  irrtpuf 
(pterux),  genit  jrrepvyos  (pterugos)  =  a  wing, 
a  fin.] 

ZooL :  An  old  group  of  fish-like  verte- 
brates, now  lapsed.  It  formerly  contained 
two  orders  :  Ciirostomi,  in  which  the  lance- 
lets  were  placed,  and  Cyelostouii,  containing 
the  hags  aud  the  lam  preys. 

der  mo  scler  -ite,  s.  [Gr.  Wp^a  (derma)  = 
skill,  <ncAi/p6s  (skliiros)  =  hard.] 

Zool. :  A  mass  of  spicules  occurring  in  the 
tissues  of  some  of  the  Actiuozoa. . 

der  mo  ekel  e-tal,  a.  [Eng.  dermnshlet 
(on) ;  -al. \  Pertaining  to  the  dermoskeleton. 

der-mo-skel  -e-t6n,  s.  [Gr.  Btpn-o.  (derma) 
=  skin  ;  and  Eng.  skeleton  (q.v.).]  The  hard  in- 
tegument which  covers  and  affords  protection 
to  most  invertebrate,  and  also  to  many  verte- 
brate animals  ;  the  external  or  "  exo-skeleton  " 
in  contradistinction  to  the  internal  or  true 
bony  skeleton  of  the  higher  animals.  It  makes 
its  appearance  as  a  tough,  coriaceous  mem- 
brane, as  shell,  crust,  scales,  horny  scutes, 
&c.,  but  never  as  true  bone. 


der-mot -o-my,  s.  [Gr.  £e'pp.a  (derma)  = 
skin,  and  ro/x>j  (tome)  —  a  cutting.]  Th* 
anatomy  or  dissection  of  the  skin. 

derm  skel  -e-ton,  s.    [DERMO-SKELETON.] 
dern,  s.    [DERNER.]    A  door- or  gate-post. 

"  I  just  put  my  eye  between  We  wall  and  the  d«m 
of  the  gate." — C.  Kingtlty  :  Wat  ward  Hoi  ch.  xiv. 

*  dern,    *  darn,    *  daerne,     *  dearne. 

*  deorne,  "  dcrne,  *  durne,  a.,  adv.,  &  *. 
[A.S.  derne,  dyrne ;    O.  8.  derni;    O.   Fria. 
derw;  O.  H.  Ger.  tarwi.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Secret,  hidden. 

"  In  a  derne  atude  be  hem  aette."— Legtndt  o/  Ma 
Holy  Rood,  p.  28. 

2.  Out  of  the  way,  secret. 

"Oat,  no  1  It's  past  the  skill  of  man  to  tell  where; 
he's  to  be  found  at  a'  times :  there's  not  a  dern  nook, 
or  cove,  or  curri.  In  the  whole  country,  that  he'i  no* 
acquainted  with."— Scott :  Waterley,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  Secret,  reserved. 

"  Ye  molten  be  ful  dernt  at  In  this  caas." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  H.MT. 

B.  As  adv. :  Secretly. 

"  NU  it  no  so  derne  idon."    Moral  Ode,  ti.  mix, 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Secrecy,  concealment. 

"  In  derne  to  lie  the  underhand."— £  Eng.  PtaUtr* 
Ft.  ix.  29. 

2.  A  secret,  a  hidden  thing. 

"  Denie  of  thl  wisdom  them  opened  auto  me."— JL 
Xng.  PtaUer,  fi.ii.i. 

*der-nel,  5.    [DARNEL.] 

•dern' -en,  *dern-y,  v.t.  [A.8.  deman. 
dyrnan;  O.  S.  dernian;  O.  H.  Ger.  tari^an^ 
tarnen.]  To  hide,  to  conceal,  to  keep  secret. 

"  No  leiige  he  nolde  hit  dcrny."      Shareham,  p  7». 

*  dern  er,  *  dernere,  *  dirner,  *.    [Etym. 
doubtful.]    A  door-post.    [DERN,  ».] 

"On  Ilk  a  post,  on  Wi'derner." 

Curtor  Mundi,  6,07* 

*  dern'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  dern,  and  fu.Ul).~\    Soli- 
tary, sad,  mournful 

"  The  birds  of  ill  presage  this  luckless*  chance  foretold 
By  deriiful  noise." 

lirytket :  Mourning  Mute  of  Thtstylit. 

*  der'-ni-er  (er  as  e),  a.    [Fr  ]    Last. 

"...  this  being  the  dernier  resort  and  supnaMt 
court  of  Judicature. —At/liffe. 

*  dern  -ly,    *  derneliafce,    *  dernllone. 

*  dernelike,  *  dcorneliche,   *  diirne- 
licne,  adv.    [Eng.  dern;  -ly.] 

L  Secretly. 

"  DernlidH  thu  scalt  don  theoe  Ilka  deda." 

Layamon,  L  1ST. 

2.  Sadly,  mournfully. 

"  Next  stroke  him  should  have  slalne, 
Had  not  the  lady,  which  by  him  stood  bound; 
Dtrnly  unto  her  called  to  abstaine." 

Spenter:  f.  Q.,  ill.  IX. 

*  dern  ship,  *  darnsclpe,  s.    [Eng.  dern; 
-ship.]    Secrecy. 

"Mid  darntdpt  he  heo  luuede."    Lafamon,  L  IS. 

*  der'-i-gant,  a.    [Lat  derogans,  pr.  par.  of 
derogo.]    Derogatory,  disrespectful. 

"The  other  is  both  arrogaut  in  man  and  derogatit 

to  GutlL.~-JLda.nu  :  Workt,  i.  11 

der'-o-gate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  derogatus,  pa.  par. 
of  derogo  =  (1)  to  repeal  a  law,  (2)  to  detract 
from,  from  de  =  away,  from,  and  rogo  =  to 
ask.] 
•A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  repeal,  or  annul  partially ;  to  lessen 
the  force  or  effect  of.    [B.  II.] 

"  Many  of  those  civil  and  canon  laws  are  controule* 
and  derogated."— Sale. 

2.  To  lessen,  to  diminish,  to  detract  from. 

"  He  will  derogate  the  praise  and  honour  due  to  so. 
worthie  an  enterprise."  —  Ilolinshtd:  Ireland;  Ep. 
Bed.  to  Hooker. 

3.  To  disparage,  to  detract  from  the  name 
or  worth  of  a  person. 

B.  Intransitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To   detract,    to  lessen    the    reputation. 
(Followed  by  from.) 

"  So  that  now  from  the  Church  of  Ood  too  much  i* 
derogated.'— Booker:  Xccl.  Fat.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viiL,  i  4. 

*  2.  Sometimes  followed  by  to. 

"...  derogating  much  to  the  archbishop's  credit."— 
Backet :  Lift  of  WOliamt,  ii.  218.  (Daniel.) 

*  3.  To  act  beneath  one's  rank  or  position ; 
to  degenerate. 

"You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord."— Skaketp. :  Cyn* 
Mine.H. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^pist.    -ing» 
-clan,    tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  -  zhun.  -dons,  -tious,  -siou»  =  sliua.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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derogate— descanting 


IL  Law  :  To  draw  back,  to  withdraw  a  part, 
to  annul. 

"Whatever  might  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  pro- 
visos in  the  lease,  they  had  certainly  not  been  ex- 
pressed with  sufficient  clearness  to  entitle  the  lessor  to 
derogate  from  his  grant."—  Standard,  NOT.  29,  1882. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  derogate  and 
to  disparage,  see  DISPARAGE. 

*deV-O'-|?ate,  a.    [Lat.  derogatus.] 

1.  Invalidated,  lessened  in  authority,  an- 
nulled. 

"  The  ,-iu  thori  tie  of  the  substitute  was  clerely  dtro- 
gait"-H.M:  Henry  VI.  (an.  4). 

2.  Degenerate,  degraded. 

"  Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase 
And  from  her  drmgntt  body  nerer  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her."    Shaketp.  :  Lear,  i.  4. 

^er'-o-gat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [DEROGATE,  v.] 

*deV-O-gat»-l&  adv.    [Eng.  derogate;  -ly.] 
In  a  disparaging  manner  ;  disparagingly. 

"  More  laugh  'd  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately" 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  i  Cleop.,  ii.  2. 

<eV-6-gat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DERO 

'   GATE,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  rerb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  detracting  or  dis- 
paraging ;  derogation,  detraction. 


'-tion,  ».  [Fr.  derogation  ;  Sp.  dero- 
gation ;  Ital.  derogazione,  from  Lat.  derogatio 
=  the  alteration  of  a  law,  from  derogatus,  pa. 
par.  of  derogo.]  [DEROGATE,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  L  Lit.  :  The  act  of  revoking,  annulling,  or 
•diminishing  the  force  or  effect  of  some  part  of 
*  law.  [B.] 

"  It  is  also  certain  that  the  Scripture  is  neither  the 
derogation  nor  relaxation  of  that  law."—  South. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  act  of  derogating  or  detracting  from 
•the  worth,  name,  or  character  of  a  person  or 
thing  ;  detraction,  a  disparagement. 

"  I  say  not  this  IB  derogation  to  VirglL"—  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  derogates  or  detracts  from 
"the  worth,  name,  or  character  of  a  person  or 
tiling  ;  a  disparagement,  a  disgrace. 

"Is  it  fit  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?  Is  there  no 
derogation  Int  T  "—Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  H.  L 

B.  Law  :  The  act  of  weakening  or  restraining 
a  former  law  or  contract.    (Wharton.) 

*.dS-r8g'-a-tive,  a.  [Low  Lat.  derogativus, 
from  derogatus,  pa.  par.  of  derogo.]  Detract- 
ing, disparaging,  derogatory. 

"That  spirits  are  corporeal,  seems  to  me  a  conceit 
derogative.  '—Browne  :  Vulgar  Erraurt. 

*dS-r5g/-a-tor-!-l&  adv.  [Eng.  derogatory; 
•ly.}  In  a  derogatory,  detracting,  or  disparag- 
ing manner  ;  disparagingly. 

"  He  was  of  a  high,  rough  spirit,  and  spake  deroaa- 
torily  of  Sir  Amias  Pa-alet."—  Aubrey  :  Card.  Woitey 
(Anecdote  2),  p.  187. 


,  .  [Eng.  deroga- 
tory; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
derogatory. 


-jf,  a.    (Lat.  derogatorius,  from 
derogatus,  pa  par.  of  derogo  ;  Fr.  derogatoire.] 
Tending  to  derogate  or  detract  from  the  worth, 
name,  or  character  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  dis- 
paraging (generally  followed  by  to  before  the 
person  disparaged  and  from  before  the  thing). 
"His  language  wai  severely  censured  by  some  of 
his  brother   peers   as  derogatory  to  their  order."  — 
J/acaulay:  //at.  Kng.,  ch.  x. 

U  .V  derogatory  clause,  in  a  will,  is  a  sen- 
tence or  secret  character  inserted  by  the 
testator  of  which  he  reserves  the  knowledge 
to  himself,  with  a  condition  that  no  will  he 
may  make  hereafter  shall  be  valid  unless  this 
•clause  is  inserted,  word  for  word.  This  was 
done  as  a  precaution  to  guard  against  later 
wills  being  extorted  by  violence,  or  otherwise 
improperly  obtained. 

•derre,  a.    [DEAR.]    Dearer. 
*  der-rey'ne,  v.t.    [DERAIGN  (1).] 

"  Th»t  every  scliulcl  an  hundred  knlchtes  bryng, 
The  batail  to  derreyne.  lu  I  you  tolde." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  2,098,  2,099. 

der'  ri-as,  s.  [An  Abyssinian  word,  accord- 
ing to  the  spelling  of  Pearce,  while  Hemprech 
writes  it  Karrai.] 

Zool.  :  A  baboon,  Cynocephalus  Ilamadryai, 
found  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  The  Arabic 
nan.e  of  it  is  Robah  or  Robba.  Though  not 


now  occurring  in  Egypt,  it  is  sculptured  on 
the  monuments  of  that  country. 

dor  rick,  •  der  ric,  *  deric,  *  der-ich,  s. 

[For  etyra.  see  def.  I.  1.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  L  The  name  of  a  celebrated  hangman  of 
Tyburn,  whose  name   frequently  occurs   in 
plays  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

"  He  rides  circuit  with  the  devil,  and  Derrick  must 
be  his  host,  and  Tyborue  the  iuue  at  which  he  will 
light."— Decker :  Belmun  of  London  (1610). 

*  2.  A  common  hangman. 

*  3.  A  gallows. 

"Pox  o'  the  fortune-teller!  Would  Derrick  had  been 
his  fortune  seven  years  ago  1— to  cross  my  love  thus. ' 
Puritan,  iv..  1.  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii.  602. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

IL  Machinery : 

1.  A  form  of  hoisting  machine.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  a  derrick,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  some  other  forms  of  hoisting- 
machines,  is  that  it  has  a  boom  stayed  from  a 
central  post,  which  may  be  anchored,  but  is 
usually  stayed  by  guys.  A  derrick  has  one 
leg,  a  shears  two,  and  a  gin  three.  A  crane 
has  a  post  and  jib.  A  whin  or  whim  has  a 
vertical  axis  on  which  a  rope  winds.  The 
capstan  has  a  vertical  drum  for  the  rope,  and 
is  rotated  by  bars.  The  windlass  has  a  hori- 
zontal barrel,  and  is  rotated  by  handspikes. 
The  winch  has  a  horizontal  barrel,  and  is 


frequently  the  means  of  winding  up  the  tackle- 
rope  of  the  derrick ;  it  is  rotated  by  cranks. 
The  crab  is  a  portable  winch,  and  has  cranks. 
The  derrick  is  more  commonly  used  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  has  at- 
tained what  appears  to  be  maximum  effective- 
ness with  a  given  weight.  Two  spars,  three 
guys,  and  two  sets  of  tackle — one  for  the  jib 
and  one  for  the  load— complete  the  apparatus, 
except  the  winch,  crab,  or  capstan  for  hoist- 
ing. The  invention  is  nautical,  ihe  original 
being  the  sailor's  contrivance,  made  of  a  spare 
topmast  or  a  boom,  and  the  appropriate 
tackle.  Such  are  used  in  masting,  putting  in 
boilers  and  engines,  and  hoisting  heavy 
merchandise  on  board  or  ashore. 

2.  The  derrick-crane  is  a  combination  of  the 
two  devices,  as  its  name  imports,  having 
facility  for  hoisting  and  also  for  swinging  the 
load  horizontally.  (Knight.) 

*  der  ril,  *  derle,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.]    A 
broken  piece  of  bread. 

*  der  rin,   s.    [Etym.  unknown.]    A   broad, 
thick  cake  or  loaf  of  oat  or  barley  meal,  or  of 
pease  and  barley  meal  mixed. 

*  deV-rlng,  a.  &  s.    [DARINO.] 

*  derring-do,  *  dcrring-doe,  s.  An  act 

of  daring.    (Spenser :  Shepheards  Calender,  Sept.) 

*  derrlng-doer,   s.     A  doer  of  daring 
acts.    (Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  88.) 

der  rin  g«r,  «.  [From  the  name  of  the 
inventor.]  A  short-barrelled  pistol  of  large 
bore.  (Amer.) 

der   tron,    der   triim,  «.    (pi.  der-tra). 

[Late  Gr.  Stprpov  (dertron)  =  a  vulture's  beak.] 

Ornith. :  The  end  of  the  upper  mandible, 

when    hooked,    furnished    with    a    nail,    or 

otherwise  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

*  derve,  *  der-ven,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.8.  deorfan ; 
O.  S.  fordervan.]  • 

1.  Trans. :  To  hurt,  to  pain,  to  harm. 

"  >'•••"  thou  nothing  adred,  for  non  schal  tin-  derve." 
Jouph  of  ArlmatMe.  47. 


2.  Intrant. :  To  hurt,  to  pain. 

"  A  Intel  iburt  i  thei  eie  derueth  more  than  det*  • 
muchel  ithe  hele.'—Ancren  Knelt,  p.  ut 

*  derve-nesse,  s.     [Mid.  Eng.  derve  ;  -ntm.} 
Pain. 

"  Thee  tbu  hefdest  rnXKderuenette  on  thiiae  Un*."— 
0.  Eng.  Homiliet,  p.  21. 

der  vish,     der  vis,    der -vise,     deV- 

1^1811,  s.  [Pers.  darvish  =  (a.)  poor,  (s.)  a 
dervish,  a  monk.]  A  Mohammedan  monk  or 
religious  fanatic,  who  makes  a  vow  of  poverty 
and  austerity  of  life.  There  are  several  orders, 
some  living  in  monasteries,  some  as  hermits, 
and  some  as  wandering  mendicants.  Some, 
called  dancing  dervishes,  are  accustomed  to 
spin  or  whirl  themselves  round  for  hours  at  a 
time,  until  they  work  themselves  into  a  state 
of  frenzy,  when  they  are  believed  to  be  in* 
spired. 

"  A  captive  Demise,  from  the  Pirate's  nest 
Escaped,  is  here— himself  would  tell  the  rest." 

Byron:  Cortair,  ii.  H 

*  des,  ».    [DAIS.] 

*  de  Bar  cm  a  tion,  *.     [Lat.  de  =  away, 
from,  ana  sarcina  =  a  load.]    The  act  of  on* 
loading.    (Ash.) 

*  def '-art,  a.  &  s.    [DESERT.] 

"  The  scenes  are  detart  now  and  bare, 
Where  flourished  once  a  forest  fair." 

Scott :  Marmion,  ii.    (Introd.) 

*  des  -blame,  v.t.     [O.    Fr.  desblamer.]     To 
clear  from  blame,  to  acquit. 

"  fletblumelh  me  if  any  worde  be  lame.' 

Chaucer :  Troilui  11.  (proem)  17 

des'-cant,  s.    [O.   Fr.  descant,  deschant ;  Fr 
dechant;  Low  Lat.  discantus;  from  d  is = apart, 
and  cantus  =  a  song.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  -A  song  or  tune  with  modulations,  or  la 
parts. 

"  •  Wake.  Maid  of  Lorn  1 '  'twas  thus  they  rang. 
And  yet  more  proud  the  dtsctmt  rung." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Itlei,  L 1 

2.  A  treble,  an  accompaniment. 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant." 
Shaketp.  :  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  L  & 

*  3.  A  discourse,  a  disputation,  a  discus- 
sion, a  series  of  comments. 

"  And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord  { 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  detcant." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  111.,  ill.  7. 

IL  Mus. :  The  addition  of  a  part  or  parts  to 
a  tenor  or  subject.  This  art,  the  forerunner  of 
modern  counterpoint  and  harmony,  grew  out 
of  the  still  earlier  art  of  diaphony  or  the 
organum.  It  may  be  said  to  have  come  into 
existence  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century.  Originally,  as 
had  been  previously  the  case  with  diaphony, 
It  consisted  of  two  parts  only,  but  later  in  its 
life  developed  into  motetts  and  various  other 
forms  of  composition.  The  real  difference 
between  diaphony  and  descant  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  former  was  rarely,  if  ever,  more 
complicated  than  note  against  note,  whereas 
descant  made  use  of  the  various  proportionate 
value  of  notes.  [DIAPHONY.]  Double  descant 
is  where  the  parts  are  contrived  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  treble  may  be  made  the 
bass,  and  the  bass  the  treble.  (Stainer  A 
Barrett,  £c.) 

des  cant ,  *  dcs  -cant,  v.i.    [DESCANT,  s.]  ] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  sing  in  parts. 

2.  Fig. :  To  comment,  or  discourse  at  large; 
to  dilate. 

"  Camest  thou  for  this,  vain  boaster,  to  survey  me, 
To  deicant  on  my  strength  t" 

Milton  :  Samton  Agonittet,  1,227,  1,228. 

IL  Music :  To  compose  music  in  parts ;  to 
add  a  part  or  parts  to  a  melody  or  subject. 

dcs  cant'  er,  ».     [Eng.  descant;  -er.]     One 
who  descants. 

dSs-cant'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.  [DESCANT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  composing  music  In 
parts,  or  of  adding  a  part  or  parts  to  a  melody 
or  subject. 

2.  The  act  of  commenting  or  discoursing  at 
large  ;  a  comment,  a  discourse. 

"  According  to  the  detcantingi  of  fanciful  men." 
Burnet :  Life  of  Lord  Rttthttter,  p.  107. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce    e:  ey  =  a.    qu     lew* 


descatter— descent. 
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•dS-sc&t'-ter,  *  de-skat-er,  v.t.     [Pref. 

des  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart,  and  En?,  scatter  (q.v.).] 
To  scatter  widely. 

"  Hit  ia  so  deskatered  Ijothe  hider  and  tiiiilere." 
!':,/, ti,;il  Songs,  p.  337. 

de  89end'.  v.t.  &  *.  [Fr.  descendre;  Sp.  & 
Port,  descender;  Ital.  descendere,  from  Lat. 
descendo,  from  de  =  down,  and  seando  =  to 
climb.] 

A.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  O/  estimate  fteinjf* :  To  move,  pass,   or 
eome  downward  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
position. 

"  I  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a 
dove,  and  it  abode  upon  him."— John  i.  32. 

2.  Of  inanimate  objects :  To  fall,  flow,  or  run 
down. 

"The  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
Winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house. "—Matt,  vii.  25. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  come  or  go   down.     (Implying   an 
arrival  at  a  place.) 

"He  shall  descend  into  battle  and  perish."—!  Sam. 

XI V  i    10. 

2.  To  come  down,  to  invade,  to  attack. 

"  The  goddess  gives  the  alarm  ;  and  soon  is  known. 
The  Grecian  fleet  descending  on  the  town." 

Dryden. 

8.  To  fall  suddenly  or  violently. 

"  His  wished  return  with  happy  power  befriend, 
And  on  the  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descend." 

Pope :  Homer  i  Odyssey,  iv.  1,011, 1,012. 

*  4.  To  retire ;  to  withdraw  oneself  men- 
tally. 

"  He,  with  honest  meditations  fed. 
Into  himself  descended." 

Milton  :  P.  K..  ii.  110,  111. 

6.  To  spring ;  to  have  birth,  origin,  or  de- 
•cent  ;  to  be  derived. 

"...  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  opulent,  of 
the  highly  descended,  and  of  the  highly  educated,  than 
any  other  Dissenters  could  show."—  Macaulay  :  Jlisl. 
fng..  ch.  xiv. 

6.  To  fall  or  be  transmitted  in  order  of  suc- 
cession ;  to  revert. 

"  The  father's  natural  dominion,  the  paternal  power, 
cannot  descend  unto  him  by  inheritance  "—Locke. 

7.  To  come  down,  to  pass  on  ;  as  from  more 
Important  to  less  important  matters. 

"Congregations  discerned  the  small  accord  that  was 
among  themselves,  when  they  defended  to  particu- 
lars."— More  :  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

*  8.  To  condescend. 

"  Descending  to  play  with  little  children."— Erelyn. 

9.  To  lower  or  abase  oneself  morally  or 
Socially  ;  as,  to  descend  to  an  act  of  meanness. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  walk,  move,  or  pass  along  downwards 
from  above  to  below. 

"  By  all  the  flends,  an  armed  force 
Descends  the  dell,  of  foot  and  horse." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  IT.  M. 

"  2.  To  come  down  from. 

"  Thou  factious  Duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne. 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet" 

Shakesp. :  3  Henri,  VI.,  i  1 

<lS-S9end'-a-ble,  a.    [DESCENDIBLE.] 

defend  ant,  *  defend  ent,  .-•.  [Fr. 
descendant,  pr.  par.  of  descendre  —  to  descend.] 
A  person  proceeding  from  aii  ancestor  in  any 
degree  ;  offspring,  issue. 

"The  defection  of  our  first  parents  and  theti  de- 
Icendantt."—Hale :  Christ  Crucified. 

de-scend'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESCEND.] 

•  de-S9end -ent,  de  sjend-ant,  a.  &  s. 
[Lat.  descendens,  pr.  par.  of  descendo  =  to  de- 
scend.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :    Descending,    falling,    moving,    or 
passing  downwards. 

"This  descendant  juice  is  that  which  principally 
nourishes  both  fruit  and  plant  "—/fay :  On  the  Crea- 
tion. 

2.  Fig.  :  Descended,  sprung,  proceeding. 

"  More  than  mortal  grace 
Speaks  thee  descendent  of  ethereal  race." 

Pop*. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  descendant. 

"Abraham's  descendents  according  to  the  flesh."— 
Clarke  :  On  the  Evidences,  prop.  xiv. 

\  de-S9end-en'-tal-Ism,  s.  [Formed  with 
suff.  -ism,  as  if  from  an  Eng.  descendental.] 
A  lowering,  disparaging,  or  depreciation. 

"The  grand  unparalleled  peculiarity  of  Teufels- 
drdckh  is,  that  with  all  this  Descendentalism,  he  com- 
bines a  Transcendentalism  no  less  superlative. "-rCar- 
lyle :  Sartor  Resartut,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

defend -er,  s.    [Eng.  descend;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  descends  or  goes  down. 


"  From  among  the  descenders  into  the  pit,  or  from 
going  down."— Hammond  :  Works,  iv.  93. 

*  2.  One  who  is  descended  from  a  certain 
ancestor. 

*  If    Writ    of  formcdon  in  the   descender: 

[FORMEDON]. 

*  de  - 396 nd -I-blT-I- ty ,  s.    [Eng.  descend- 
ible; -ity.]    The  quality  of  being  descendible. 

"  He  must  necessarily  take  the  crowu  .  .  .  with  all 
its  inherent  propel  ties ;  the  first  and  principal  of 
which  was  itedescendibilUy."—aiackitone:  Comment., 
bk.  i.,  cb.  iii. 

de-8$end'-l-ble,  o.    [Eng.  descend ;  -able.} 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :  That  may  or  can  be  de- 
scended ;  admitting  of  descent. 

2.  Law:  That  may  or  can    descend  or  be 
transmitted  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir. 

"Consequently  their  ancestor  must  \\&\  en,  descendible 
estate."— Sir  W .  Jones  :  Comm.  on  Issue. 

defend  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DESCEND.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  Coming,  moving,  or  passing  down  ; 
descendent. 

"  With  piercing  frosts  or  thick  descending  rain." 
Pope :  Homer*  nlad,  ill  6. 

2.  Fig.  :  Proceeding,  springing. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  opposite  of  ascending  (q.v.). 

2.  Hot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  plant,  as  the  root,   which  goes  into  the 

-  earth  ;  sloping  downwards. 

3.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal, 
bird,  &c. ,  the  head  of  which  is  represented  as 
turned  towards  the  base  of  the  shield. 

4.  Math.  :  [Descending  series]. 

5.  Anat. :  Directed  downwards. 
T  (1)  Descending  latitude : 

Astron.  :  The  decreasing  latitude  of  the 
moon  or  of  a  planet. 

(2)  Descending  node  : 

Astron. :  That  node  of  the  moon  in  which 
it  passes  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  ecliptic. 

(3)  Descending  series: 

Math. :  A  series  in  which  each  term  is 
numerically  less  than  the  one  preceding  it ; 
thus  the  progression  8,  4,  2,  1  is  a  descending 
series. 

(4)  Descending  signs  of  the  zodiac  : 

Astron. :  Those  signs  through  which  the 
sun  passes  whilst  approaching  his  greatest 
southern  declination.  They  are  Cancer,  Leo, 
Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius. 

(5)  Descending  vessels: 

Anat. :  Those  which  carry  the  blood  down- 
wards, that  is,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  moving,  passing, 
or  coining  downwards  ;  descent. 

"  This  descending  of  the  heavenly  citie  Jerusalem.1' 
—  I'dal :  Revelation,  ch.  XXL 

rj.  Technically: 

1.  Law:   Transmission  or  descent  from  an 
ancestor  to  an  heir. 

2.  Mus. :  The  passing  from  a  higher  pitch 
to  a  lower. 

descending-letter,  s. 

Print. :  One  of  those  letters  which  descend 
below  the  line,  as  /,  g,  j,  p,  q,  y. 

de-S9end'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  descending; 
•Ii/.}    In  a  descending  manner. 

*  de  S9en   sion,  *  de  seen  ci  oun,  *  di- 
scen-ci  oun,  s.    [O.  Fr.  &  Sp.  descension ; 
Ital.  descensione ;  from  Lat.   descensio,   from 
descensus,  pa.  par.  of  descendo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  falling,  moving,  or  sink- 
ing downwards ;  descent. 

"They  hinder  botb  the  descension  and  concoction  of 
the  meat  that  in  taken  after  them."—  Vernier :  Via 
Recta,  p.  137. 

2.  Fig. :  A  declension,  a  fall,  a  degradation. 

"  From  a  god  to  a  bull  ?  a  heavy  descensinn  I " 

Shaketp. :  t  Henry  I  r.,  ii.  1 

II.  Technically: 

*  1.  Chem. :  The  falling  downwards  of  the 
essential  juice   dissolved  from  the  distilled 
matter. 


2.  Astronomy: 

(1)  Right  descension  is  an  arc  of  the  equi- 
noctial, intercepted  between  the  next  equinoc- 
tial point  and  the  intersection  of  the  meridian, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  object,  at 
its  setting,  in  an  oblique  sphere. 

(2)  Oblique  descension  is  an  arc  of  the  equi- 
noctial intercepted  between  the  next  equinoc- 
tial point  and  the  horizon,  passing  through? 
the  centre  of  the  object,  at  its  setting,  in  an 
oblique  sphere. 

(3)  Descension  of  a  sign  is  an    arc  of  tha 
equator,  which  sets  witli  such  a  sign  or  part 
of  a  zodiac,  or  any  planet  in  it. 

(4)  Right  descension  of  a  sign  is  an  arc  of  thft 
equator,  which  descends  with  the  sign  below 
the  horizon  of  a  right  sphere,  or  the  time  the 
sign  is  setting  in  a  right  sphere.    (Craig.) 

"  That  he  be  nat  retrograd  .  .  .  ne  that  he  be  nat  im 
his  descencioun,  ne  coigned  with  no  planete  in  bis  di- 
scencioun."— Chaucer :  Astrolabe,  p.  19. 

*  de-Sfen'-sion-al,  a.    [Eng.  descension ;  -oil 
Of  or  pertaining  to  descension  or  descent. 

If  Descensional  difference: 

Astron. :  The  difference  between  the  right 
and  oblique  descension  of  any  star  or  point  in 
the  heavens. 

*  de-sc,  en'-sive,  a.    [Lat.  descensus),  pa.  par. 
of  descendo;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]    Descendent,. 
descending,  tending  downwards. 

*  dS-scen'-sor-Ie,     *  de  S9en  - sor  y,     «. 

[Low  Lat.  descensorium,  from  descensus,  pa. 
par.  of  descendo.] 

Chem. :  A  vessel  in  which  distillation  by 
descent  was  carried  out.  [DESCENT.] 

"  Our  urinals  and  our  deicrni'iriei." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1M»X 

*  de-seen-sor'-I-iim, ».    [Low  Lat.] 

Chem. :  The  same  as  DESCENSORIE  (q.v.). 

de-S9ent,    *  dis-sent,    s.      [Fr.   descent*, 
formed  from  descendre,  as  vente  from  vendrt  f 
Lat.  descensus.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  descending,  moving,  or  pass- 
ing from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place. 

"  Why  do  fragments,  from  a  mountain  rent. 
Tend  to  the  earth  with  such  a  swift  descent  I" 

tilackmore :  Criatton. 

(2)  An  inclination,  declivity,  slope  ;  a  road 
or  way  of  descending. 

"  The  heads  and  sources  of  rivers  flow  upon  a  descent* 

without  which  they    could    not  flow  at  all."— 

Woodward:  natural  History. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Progress  downwards. 

"  Observing  such  gradual  and  gentle  descents  down- 
wards. .  .  .  the  rule  of  analogy  may  make  it  probable 
that  it  is  so  also  in  things  above."— Locke. 

*  (2)  Course. 

"  The  verie  distent  of  ethimologie." 

Chaucer  :  Kerned,  of  £oML 

(3)  A  degree,  a  step  in  the  scale  of  rank. 

".  .  .  infinite  descents 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viiL  410,  411. 

(4)  An  invasion,  a  hostile  landing  from  tha 
tea. 

"  The  outcry  against  those  who  were  .  .  .  suspected 
of  having  invitea  the  enemy  to  make  a  descent  on  our 
shores  was  vehement  and  general."— Macaulay  :  Bin. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

(5)  An  attack,  an  attempt. 

"  For,  should  the  fools  prevail,  they  stop  not  there 
But  make  their  next  descent  upon  the  fair." 

Dryden, 

*  (6)  A  fall  or  falling  from  a  higher  state  i 
degradation,  abasement. 

"  O  foul  descent,  that  I,  who  erst  contended 
With  gods  to  sit  the  highest  am  now  constrain'dL 
Into  a  beast."  Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  163-64. 

*  (7)  The  lowest  place  or  part. 

"  To  the  descent  and  dost  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  T.  S. 

(8)  The  state  of  being  descended  from  an 
original  or  ancestor. 

"  All  of  them,  even  without  such  a  particular  claim. 
had  great  reason  to  glory  in  their  common  descent 
from  Abraham,  Lmac,  and  Jacob."— Atterbury. 

(9)  Birth,  extraction,  lineage. 

"  He  had  great  and  various  titles  to  consideration  £ 
descent,  fortune,  knowledge,  experience,  eloquence."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

(10)  Source,  origin. 

"  Know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  df-tcent,' 
Shakesp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  v.  3. 

*  (11)  A  single  step  in  the  line  of  genealogy  t 
a  generation. 


boil,  boy:  po~ut,  j6%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  t. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  -  zhun.     -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  sous,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  del. 
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descloizite— desecrating 


"Even  thrice  eleven  detcentt  the  crown  retain'd. 
Till  aged  Uell  by  true  herit-igo  it  gnin'd." 

Spenter :  F.  «.,  II.  z.  44. 

*  (12)  Offspring,  descendants,  heirs. 

"From  him 

Hi*  whole  detcent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win." 
Milton  :  P.  L..  xii.  208,  269. 

IL  Technically: 

9  1.  Chem. :  Distillation  by  descent,  a  mode 
of  distillation  in  which  the  tire  was  applied  at 
the  top  and  round  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the 
orifice  of  which  was  at  the  bottom,  so  that 
the  vapours  were  made  to  distil  downwards. 
(DESCENSORIE.] 

2.  Her. :  A  term  expressive  of  coming  down 
from  above,  as  a  lion  in  descent,  with  his  head 
towards  the  base  point  and  his  heels  toward 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  chief,  as  though  he 
were  leaping  down  from  some  high  place. 

3.  Law :  A  passing  from  an  ancestor  to  an 
heir  ;  a  transmission  by  succession  or  inherit- 
ance. Lineal  descent  is  where  property  descends 
directly  from  father  to  son,  and  from  son  to 

•  grandson  ;  collateral  descent  is  where  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  tnan  to  a  brother,  nephew,  or 
other  collateral  representative. 

"If  the  agreement  and  consent  of  men  first  gave  a 
aceptre  into'  any  one's  hand,  that  also  must  direct  its 
descent  and  conveyance."— Locke. 

4.  Music :  A  passing  from  a  higher  degree 
of  pitch  to  a  lower. 

5.  Mech. :  Descent  of  bodies  is  their  motion 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  occasioned 
by  the  attraction  of  gravity,  either  directly, 
obliquely,  or  by  curves. 

descent-cast,  s. 

Law  :  The  devolving  of  realty  upon  the  heir 
on  his  ancestor  dying  intestate.  (Wharton.) 

descent-theory,  *. 

Biol. :  The  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Darwin 
that  any  peculiarity,  as  of  structure,  colouring, 
&c. ,  existing  in  a  number  of  allied  species,  is 
'best  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they  de- 
scended from  a  common  ancestor,  possessing 
that  characteristic. 

"  Hence,  lu  accordance  with  the  drtrent-thearii.  we 
may  infer  that  these  nine  species,  and  probably  all  the 
others  of  the  genus,  are  descended  from  an  ancestral 
form  which  was  coloured  in  nearly  the  same  manner." 
—  ixirwin  :  DeKtnt  of  Man  (1871),  ch.  xL,  p.  Sgg. 

descloizite  (pron.  «Sa  -  clwa  -  zite),  «. 
[Named  after  M.  Descloizeaux,  a  French 
mineralogist.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  of  an  olive- 
green  colour,  occurring  in  small  crystals 
clustered  on  a  silicions  and  ferruginous  gangue 
from  South  America.  Hardness,  3'5 ;  sp.  gr., 
6-839.  (Dana.) 

*  des  col  our,  v.t.    [DISCOLOUR.] 

d£-scrib'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  describe);  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  described  ;  capable  of  de- 
scription 

"...  fonr  hundred  and  forty-six  muscles,  dlssectlble 

and  detcribalilt.'—Paley  :  Nat.  Thtol. ,  ch.  ix. 

dS-scri  be,  v.t.  4  i.  [Lat.  describo  =  to  write 
down,  to  draw  out :  de  =  down,  fully,  and 
Kribo  =  to  write  ;  8p.  describir ;  Ital.  descri- 
•ere;  Fr.  decrire.]  [DESCRIVE.] 

A.  Transitive. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  draw,  trace  out,  or  delineate.    [II.] 

2.  To  form  or  trace  out  by  motion. 

•  3.  To  set  down,  to  distribute. 

"  Dettrribe  the  land  into  seven  parts,  and  bring  the 
description  hither  to  me  "—Joih.  xviii.  «. 

4.  To  set  forth  the  qualities,  characteristics, 
•prorertips,  or  features  of  anything  in  words ; 
To  depict. 

"  I  i  ray  thee,  over-name  them  ;  and  as  thou  namest 
them.  I  will  detcribe  them."—Bltakeip. :  Merchant  of 
Venice,  i.  J. 

6.  To  narrate,  relate,  recount,  or  explain. 
H.  Geom. :  To  draw  or  lay  down  a  figure. 

"About  a  given  circle  to  darribe  a  triangle  equi- 
angular to  a  given  triangle."—  Euclid.  IV.  3. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  give  a  description,  to  ex- 
plain, to  narrate,  to  relate. 

•dc  scnb'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESCRIBE.] 

•de-scrib'-ent,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  describens,  pr. 
par.  of  descri  bo.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Describing,  marking  out  by 
its  motion.    (Ash.) 

B.  As  svbstantive: 

Geom. :  The  line  or  surface  from  the  motion 
of  which  a  surface  or  body  IB  supposed  to  be 


generated  or  described  which  cannot  be  mea- 
sured. (Weale.)  In  the  case  of  a  line  the 
describent  is  a  point,  and  of  a  surface  it  is  a 
line.  A  generatrix  (q.v.). 

dc-scnb   er,  *  do  scry-ber,  s.    [Eng.  de- 
scrib(e)  ;  -er.  ]    One  who  describes. 

"From  a  plantation  and  colony,  an  Island  near 
Spain  was  by  the  Oreek  deicriberi  named  Erythra."— 
Browne. 

de  scrib'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DESCRIBE.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   The  act  of  describing,  de- 
fining, explaining,  or  relating. 

2.  Geom. :    The  act  of  drawing  or   laying 
down  a  flgure. 

*  do  scric,  v.    [DESCRY.] 
de-scri  ed,  pa.  par.    [DESCRY,  v.] 

*  de  scri-eng,  a.    [DESCRYING.] 

de-scri'-er,  *.    (Eng.  descry ;  -er.]    One  who 
descries,  discovers,  or  espies  ;  a  discoverer. 


*  dS-Script',  a.  &  s.    [Lat  descriptum,  neut. 
sing,  of  descriptus,  pa.  par.  of  describe  =  to 
describe.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Described. 

B.  As  subst. :    A  plant  that  has  been  de- 
scribed.   (Ash.) 

de  scrip  tlon,  •  de-scrip  ci-oun,  •  di 
sorip  ci  on,  s.   [Fr.  description ;  Sp.  descrip- 
cion  ;  Port.  descripfao ;  Ital.  descrizione,  from 
Lat  descriptio,  from   descriptus,  pa.  par.  of 
detcribo.] 

t  1.  The  act  of  writing  down  or  registering ; 
a  census. 

"Syryne  .  .  .  bigan  to  make  this  ditcripcion."— 
Wycliffc  :  Stl.  Workt,  L  816. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing,  delineating,  or  repre- 
senting a  figure  by  a  plan. 

"  The  description  It  either  of  the  earth  and  water 
both  together,  and  it  is  done  by  circles."— J.  Gregory  : 
Patihuma,  p.  267. 

3.  The  flgure  or  appearance   of  anything 
represented  by  visible  lines,  marks,  colours, 
Ac. 

4.  The  act  of  describing,  defining,  or  setting 
forth  the  qualities,  characteristics,  properties, 
or  features  of  anything  in  words,  so  as  to 
convey  an  idea  of  it  to  another. 

"A  poet  must  refuse  all  tedious  and  unnecessary 
detrrii>tirmi ;  a  robe  which  is  too  heavy  is  less  an 
ornament  than  a  burthen."— Drydtn. 

5.  The  act  of  narrating,  relating,  recounting, 
or  explaining. 

6.  The  account,  definition,  or  representation 
of  anything  given  in  words  ;   the  passage  or 
sentence  in  which  anything  is  described. 

"In  all  which  description  there  is  no  one  passage 
which  does  not  speak  something  extraordinary  and 
tupernatural."— South :  Sermont,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  9. 

7.  A  combination  of  qualities   which  con- 
stitute a  class,  species,  variety,  or  individual ; 
a  kind,  a  sort. 

"  Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond,  .  .  . 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair."    Shdkesp.  :  Mer.  of  Venice,  ill.  1 

*  dS-scrfp'-tion,  v.t.    [DESCRIPTION,  «.]    To 
describe. 

"I  will  description  the  matter  to  yon,  if  700  be 
capacity  of  it."— Shake tp-  :  Merry  Wivet,  i.  1. 

fl5-scrlp'-tive,  a.  [Fr.  descriptif;  Sp.  de- 
scriptivo ;  Ital.  descrittivo,  from  Low  Lat.  de- 
scriptivus,  from  Lat.  descriptus.  [DESCRIPT.] 

1.  Containing  a  description. 

•'  I  shall  produce  some  noble  lines  which  begin  the 
ninth  liook  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  drimptive  of  the 
apotheosis  of  Pompey."—  Looker-On,  No.  81. 

2.  Capable  of  describing ;  having  the  power 
or  faculty  of  describing. 

"  Above  the  reach  of  her  desrriiXive  powers."— Key- 
noldi :  Art  of  Painting,  v.  «. 

descriptive  geometry,  s.  The  appli- 
cation of  geometry  to  the  representation  of 
the  forms  of  bodies  upon  a  plane,  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  dimensions  may  be  mea- 
sured or  computed,  as  distinguished  from 
persj>ective  projections,  which  give  only  a 
pictorial  representation.  The  situation  of 
points  in  space  is  represented  by  their  ortho- 
graphical projections  in  two  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  called  the  planes  of 
projection.  It  is  used  in  civil  and  military 
engineering  and  fortification.  (Weale,  &c.) 


descriptive  geology,  ».  That  branok 
of  geology  which  confines  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  facts  and  appearances  as  pre- 
sented in  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth. 

de-scrip'-tlve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  descriptive; 
-ly.]  In  a  descriptive  manner;  by  descrip- 
tion. 

de-scrip -tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  descriptive ; 
-ness.}  The  quality  of  being  descriptive. 

"...  whether  with  dramatic  energy  and  plcturesqn* 
detcriptiteneu,  or  in  the  calm,  passionless  style  of  the 
Evangelical  record."— Daily  Telegraph.  Sept.  1,  1882. 

*  dc  sen  vc.    *  do  screve,   *  dc  scryve, 
*  de- scry- ven,    «  dl- scryve,    *  di- 
skryve,  *  dy-scryfe,  *  dy-scryve,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  descrivre;   Ital.  descrivere;    Port,   dt- 
screver,  from  Lat.  describe  (q.v.).    Descrive  is 
thus   a   doublet  of  describe,   and  the  older 
form.] 

1.  To  describe,  to  explain. 

"We  may  Judge  and  drier  t/ve  the  dyversyteof  on* 
tynne  from  an  other."— Bp.  t'ither :  Pi.  xxxix. 

2.  To  enroll,  to  register. 

"  A  inaundement  went  out  fro  Cesar  August  that  al 
the  world  schulde  be  ditcri/ued."—Wacliffe  :  Lull*  ii.  L 

*  de-scriv'-ing,    *  dc  scriv  yng,   *  dy- 
scryv-yng,  pr.  par.  &  «.    [DESCRIVE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  registering  or  enrolling;  • 
census. 

"This  first  diicryuyna  was  maad  of  Cyryne."— 
Wydiffe :  Luke  ii.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  describing  ;  description. 

d5-scry',  do  scric,  de  scrye,  •  de- 
scry en,  *  dc  scry  yn,  **  di  scryghe, 
dy-scrye,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  descrire,  a  shortened 
form  of  descrivre  (of.  Fr.  decrire),  from  Lat. 
describe.  Descry  is  thus  a  doublet  of  describe 
(q.v.).] 

*  1.  To  describe,  to  depict,  to  explain. 

"  Deicryyn.    ftetcribo."— Prompt.  Par*. 

t  2.  To  detect,  to  discover. 

"...  to  descru  new  lands. 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe.* 

Miltmi:  P.  L.,  i.  2»0,  2fL 

*  3.  To  spy  out,  to  explore,  to  examine. 

"  And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  deicry  Bethel."-* 
Jud;/e*i.  88. 

4.  To  see,  to  observe,  to  behold. 

"  What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty 
Is  that  which  we  from  lieiice  detcry, 
Too  divine  to  be  mistook  ? " 

Milton  :  Arcadei  (song). 

*  6.  To  give  notice  of,  to  discover,  to  reveaL 

"  He  would  to  him  detcrie 
Oreat  treason  to  him  meant* 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  VI.  viL  11. 

*  dS-scry1,  *.    [DESCRY,  v.]     A  discovery,  a 
thing  discovered. 

".  .  .  the  main  deicry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  Iv.  & 

de  scry  irig,  *  de  scri  eng,  *  di  scry- 
ing, pr.  par.  &,  s.  [DESCRY,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  discovering,  de- 
tecting, or  beholding. 

ng  of  the  e 
—Holituhed  :  Hint.  Hoot.    (Donald.) 

*  des  dain ,  *  dcs  dcync,  v.    [DISDAIN.] 

*  dcs  dayn ,  a.    [DISDAIN.] 

*  des'-S-crate,  a.    [Lat.  desecratus,  pa.  par. 
of  desecro  =  to  desecrate  :    de  =  away,  from, 
and  socro  =  to  make  sacred  ;  sacer  =  sacred.] 
Desecrated,  profaned. 

dcs'-e-crate,  v.t.    [DESECRATE,  o.] 

L  To  divert  from  any  sacred  or  religious 
purpose  to  whicli  anything  has  been  conse- 
crated ;  to  treat  in  a  sacrilegious  manner,  to 
profane. 

"  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  most  holy  vessel 
which  was  onoe  consecrated  to  be  a  receptacle  of  the 
Deity,  should  afterwards  1«  deucrated  and  prophaned 
by  human  use."— Up.  Bull :  Sermoni.  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

*  2.  To  divest  of  a  sacred   character,  or 
office. 

"  The  clergy  cannot  suffer  corporal  punishment 
without  being  first  datcrated."—Tooke. 

des'-c-crat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESECRATE.] 
dcs'-e-crat-Jng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DESE- 

CRATB,  V.] 

A.  &  'B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  ptifc 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ca-e;  ey-a.    qn  =  kw.  , 


desecrator— deservednesa 
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C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  profaning  or  treat- 
ing sacrilegiously  ;  desecration. 

des  e-crat  or,  des  -e  crat-er,  s.  [Eng. 
desecrat^e);  -or;  er.}  One  who  desecrates. 

«les-e-cra'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  desecrut(us),  pa. 
par.  of  desecro;  Eng.  stiff,  -ion.]  The  act  of 
diverting  from  any  sacred  or  religious  pur- 
pose or  use  to  which  anything  has  been  con- 
secrated ;  a  treating  sacrilegiously ;  a  profaning 
or  profanation. 

••  So  as  to  threateu  a  gradual  detecration  of  that  holy 
day-"— Porteout :  On  fro/,  of  tin  Lordt  Holy  Dag. 

de-seg-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dt,  and 
Eng.  segmentation.]  The  process  or  result  of 
uniting  two  or  more  segments  or  metameres 
of  the  Iwdy.  The  coalescence  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull  is  a  well-known  example. 

de-seg'  ment-ed,  a.  [Pref.  de,  and  Eng. 
segmented.]  Marked  by  the  coalescence  of 
two  or  more  segments. 

4es'-ert  (l),  *  des-art,  *  des-erte,  a.  &  t. 
[Fr.  desert  (a.  it  s.)  ;  Lat.  desertus  =  waste,  de- 
serted, pa.  par.  of  desero  =  to  desert;  Ital.  & 
Port,  deserto  ;  Sp.  desierto.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Deserted,  uninhabited,  un- 
cultivated, unfilled  ;  waste. 

"  And  he  took  them,  and  went  aside  privately  into  a 
detn-t  place  belouging  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida."— 
Luke  ix.  10. 

*  2.  Scots  Law  :  Prorogued,  adjourned. 

"  That  tins  present  parliament  proceide  A  stande 
oar  without  ouy  contiuuacioun,  ay  A  quhill  it  pleiss 
the  kingis  grace  that  the  samin  be  dtiert,  *  his  spe- 
ciale  couim^ude  gevin  thareto."— Aett  Jot.  V..  1539 
(1814).  p.  363. 

It  For  the  difference  between  desert  and 
solitary,  see  SOLITARY. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  waste,  uninhabited,  uncultivated, 
or   deserted   place ;   a  waste,  a  wilderness. 
Specifically,  the  Deserts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
Central   Asia,    which   are   arid,  sandy,  and 
shingly  ;  the  desert  steppes  of  northern  Asia, 
which  are  partly  barren,  and  partly  covered 
•with  rough  grasses  ;  and  the  desert  plains  of 
Australia,  which  are  scrubby  and  waterless. 

"  Bi  the  desert  awel  che  nam."       den.  *  Exod. ,  1,227. 

2.  Fig. :  Solitude,  dreariness. 

"Fair  was  she  and  young;   but,   alas!  before  her 

extended 

Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  detert  of  life  .  .  ." 
Longfellow :  Evangcline,  ii.  L 

desert-bird,  s.    The  pelican. 

"  The  detert  Jtlra 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream. 
To  still  her  famished  nestlings'  scream." 

Byron:  The  OiaoHf. 

desert-dweller,  s.    A  hermit. 

"  Or  If.  in  lonely  glen  or  strath, 
The  detert^iweUer  met  his  path  .  .  ." 

Soott:  Lady  of  the  Lake.  W.t. 

desert-flora,  *. 

Botanical  Geog. :  The  flora  growing  in  the 
desert.  According  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry,  that  of 
North  America,  between  32°  and  42°  N.  lat., 
presents  a  contrast  between  the  annual  and 
perennial  plants,  the  former  being  of  slight 
texture,  evanescent  and  rapidly  maturing ;  the 
latter  exhibiting  scanty  foliage,  frequently 
spinescent  branches,  and  large  tap-roots,  while 
the  leaves  are  frequently  coated  with  a  copious 
resinous  varnish,  or  a  dense  woolly  toraentum, 
serving  in  either  case  to  check  growth.  (Brit. 
Assoc.  Rep.  for  1870,  pt.  ii.,  p.  122.)  The  plants 
growing  in  the  deserts  of  the  Old  Wo/ld — the 
Egyptian  one  for  example  —  present  similar 
characteristics. 

desert-rod,  s. 

Hot.  :  Eremostaohys,  a  genus  of  labiate 
plants  from  the  Caucasus.  (Treas.  of  Botany.) 

d  5-sert',  v.t.  k  t.    [Fr.  deserter ;  Sp.  deserter  ; 
Ital.  desertare,  from  Lat.  desertus,  pa.  par.  of 
desero  =  to  desert :  de  =  away,  from,  and  aero 
=  to  join,  to  bind.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  go  away;  to  forsake;  to  abandon; 
to  prove  faithless  to. 

"  Deierted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed." 

Dryden  :  Alexander  i  Featt,  IT. 

2.  To  quit  or  leave  without  permission. 
8.  To  fail,  to  cease  to  help. 

".  .  .  but  found  that  at  that  point  toe  contemporary 
writers  deserted  us."— Levit :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Iliit, 
J18S5).  ch.  ill..  !  1. 

4.  To  fall  away  from. 


"  He  had  never  deierted  James  till  James  had  de- 
terted  the  throne."— Macaulay  :  Hat.  ing.,  ch.  xl 
B.  Intransitive: 

Mil.  £  Naval:  To  leave  or  abandon  the 
service  without  permission. 

"  If  any  militia  man.  having  Joined  the  corps,  shall 
desert  during  the  time  of  annual  exercise,  ttc."—3tat. 
Militia  Act. 

*  de-sert'  (2),  *.    [DESSERT.] 

de  sert  (3),  *  de-serte  (2),  *  des-scrte,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  deserte  =  a  thing  deserved,  merit,  pa. 
par.  of  deservir  =  to  deserve.) 

1.  A  deserving ;   that   which   deserves   or 
gives  a  claim  to  either  reward  or  punishment 
equal  or  proportionate  to  the  acts  or  conduct 
of  the  agent. 

"  All  without  detert  have  frowned  on  me." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  Ii  L 

2.  Merit,  claim  to  reward  or  honour. 

"  Yet  I  confess  that  often  ere  this  day. 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  detert  recounted. 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire." 

Shaketp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  lit  3. 

8.  That  which  is  deserved  or  merited. 

"  Render  to  them  their  deurt."—Pt.  xxviii.  4. 

•ft  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  desert, 
merit,  and  worth:  "Desert  is  taken  for  that 
which  is  good  or  bad  :  merit  for  that  which  is 
good  only.  We  deserve  praise  or  blame ;  we 
merit  a  reward.  The  desert  consists  in  the 
action,  work,  or  service  performed  ;  the  merit 
has  regard  to  the  character  of  the  agent  or 
the  nature  of  the  action.  The  idea  of  value, 
which  is  prominent  in  the  signification  of  the 
term  merit,  renders  it  closely  allied  to  that  of 
worth.  The  man  of  merit  looks  to  the  advan- 
tages which  shall  accrue  to  himself ;  the  man 
of  worth  is  contented  with  the  consciousness 
of  what  he  possesses  in  himself;  merit  re- 
spects the  attainments  or  qualifications  of  a 
man  ;  worth  respects  his  moral  qualities  only. 
It  is  possible  therefore  for  a  man  to  have 
great  merit  and  little  or  no  worth.  He  who 
has  great  powers  and  uses  them  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  himself  or  others  is  a  man  of  merit ; 
he  only  who  does  good  from  a  good  motive  is 
a  man  of  worth.  We  look  for  merit  among 
men  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  offices 
or  duties ;  we  look  for  worth  in  their  social 
capacities.  From  these  words  are  derived 
the  epithets  deserved  and  merited,  in  relation 
to  what  we  receive  from  others ;  and  deserving, 
meritorious,  worthy,  and  worth,  in  regard  to 
what  we  possess  in  ourselves  :  a  treatment  is 
deserved  or  undeserved ;  reproofs  are  merited 
or  unmerited :  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  master 
is  easier  to  be  borne  when  it  is  undeserved 
than  when  it  is  deserved ;  the  reproaches  of  a 
friend  are  very  severe  when  unmerited.  A 
labourer  is  deserving  on  account  of  his  indus- 
try ;  an  artist  is  meritorious  on  account  of  his 
professional  abilities ;  a  citizen  is  worthy  on 
account  of  his  benevolence  and  uprightness. 
The  first  person  deserves  to  be  well  paid  and 
encouraged  ;  the  second  merits  the  applause 
which  is  bestowed  on  him  ;  the  third  is  worthy 
of  confidence  and  esteem  from  all  men.  Be- 
twixt worthy  and  worth  there  is  this  difference, 
that  the  former  is  said  of  the  intrinsic  and 
moral  qualities,  the  latter  of  extrinsic  quali- 
ties :  a  worthy  man  possesses  that  which  calls 
for  the  esteem  of  others  ;  but  a  man  is  worth 
the  property  which  he  can  call  his  own." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-sert'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESERT,  v.] 

de-sert-er,  de-serf-or,  s.  [Fr.  deserteur, 
from  deserter  =  to  desert.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  deserts,  forsakes, 
or  abandons  a  cause,  a  party,  a  friend,  &c. 

"It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  stanch 
royalist  crossed  the  hated  threshold  of  the  deterter."— 
Macaulay  :  Bill.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Mil.  <fc  Naval :  One  who  deserts  from  the 
service ;  one  who  without  leave  absents  him- 
self from  his  regiment,  station,  or  ship,  for  a 
longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours,  under 
which  period  he  is  classed  as  absent  without 
leave. 

"The  native*  .  .  .  would  give  them  any  intelligence 
of  the  deterter."— Cook  :  Voyaget,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xri. 

*  de-sert  -fuL.  a.  [Eng.  desert  (3),  s. ;  .MO-] 
High  in  desert  or  merit ;  deserving,  meritori- 
ous. 

"  The  due  reward  of  your  deterfful  gloriea 
Most  to  posterity  remain." 

Beaum.  i  flet  :  Lam  of  Candy,  i.  *. 

de"-sertf-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [DESERT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  forsaking,  abandon- 
ing, or  leaving  without  permission  ;  desertion. 

de-ser-tion,  s.     [Fr.  desertion;   Sp.  deter- 
don;  Ital.  deserzione,  from  Lat.  desertio,  from 
desertus,  pa.  par.  of  desero  =  to  desert  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  forsaking,  abandoning,  or  de- 
serting a  cause,  post,  friend,  &c. 

".  .  .  our  adherence  to  one  will  necessarily  involve 
us  in  a  detertitm  of  the  other.  '—Kogert. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  forsaken, 
abandoued,  or  deserted. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  <t  Naval  :  The  act  of  deserting  from 
the  service  in  which  one  is  engaged.     Deser- 
tion  in  time  of  peace  is  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment, and,  if  necessary,  reduction  ;  in 
time  of  war  the  penalty  is  death. 

2.  Theol.  :  Spiritual  despondency  ;  a  feeling 
of  being  forsaken  by  God. 

"Christ  hears  and  sympathizes  with  the  spiritual 
agonies  of  a  soul  under  detertion,  or  the  pressures  of 
some  stinging  affliction."  —  South. 

f  To  desert  the  diet  : 

Scots  Law  :  To  relinquish  the  suit  or  prose- 
cution for  a  time  (a  forensic  phrase). 

"  If  the  prosecutor  shall  either  not  appear  on  that 
day,  or  not  insist,  or  if  any  of  the  executions  appear 
informal,  the  court  detert  t  the  diet,  by  which  the  in- 
stance also  perishes."—  Erik.  Intt.,  B.  iv.  T.  iv,  |  90. 

*  de-sert  -less,  a.    [Eng.  desert  (3),  s.  ;  -lest.) 
Without  merit  or  desert. 

"  First,  who  think  you  the  most  detertlett  man  to  b» 
constable  ?  '—  Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Ui.  S. 


f,  adv.   [Eng.  desertless  ;  -ly.\ 
Without  deserving  ;  undeservedly  ;  unworthily. 

"  But  now  people  will  call  you  valiant  ;  detertleatf, 
I  think  ;  yet,  for  their  satisfaction,  I  will  have  you 
fight."—  Beaum.  i  flet.  :  King  and  no  King,  iii.  2. 

t  des  ert  ness,  *  des  ert-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
desert;  -ness.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
desert  or  waste. 

"The  detertnette  of  the  countrey  lying  waste  and 
saluage."—  Vdal  :  Luke  v. 

*  de-sert'-or,  ».    [DESERTER.] 

t  de-ser  -tress,  *.  [Eng.  deserter;  -ess.]  A 
female  deserter. 

*de-ser-trl9e,  *  de-ser'-trfac,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

desertrice  ;   Lat.   desertrix,   from  desertus,  pa. 
par.  of  desero.]    A  female  who  deserts. 

•  •  Cleave  to  a  wife  ;  but  let  her  be  a  wife,  let  her  b» 

a  meet  help,  a  solace,  not  a  nothing,  not  an  adversary. 

not  a  detert  rice."—  Milton  :  Tetrachordon. 

de-^er've,  v.t.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  deservir,  desservir, 
from  Lat.  deservio  =  to  serve  devotedly  :  d* 
(intens.),  and  servio  =  to  serve.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  merit,  to  be  worthy  of  (whether  good 
or  bad). 

"  Ungrateful  man  !  drserrti  not  this  thy  care, 
Our  troops  to  hearten,  and  our  toils  to  share  ?" 
Pope:  Burner  t  Iliad,  vii.  414.  416. 

2.  To  merit  or  be  worthy  of  for  labour*, 
services,  or  qualities. 

(1)  Of  good  or  reward. 

"  But  mine  and  every  god's  peculiar  grace 
Hector  deterret,  of  all  the  Trojan  r..ce.  " 

Pope  :  Homer  t  Iliad,  xxiv.  87,  M. 

(2)  Of  pain,  punishment,  or  retribution. 

"  Death  is  the  only  wages  we  have  all  deterrtd."— 
Beveridge  :  Sermon,  vol.  ii..  ser.  90. 

*  3.  To  serve,  to  treat 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  merit;  to  be  worthy  Of 
deserving. 

"  Richard  hath  best  deterred  of  all  my  son*.* 

Shakrtp.  :  »  Entry  >'/.,  i.  L 

de-serv'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESHirE.] 
1.  Merited. 

*  2.  Deserving. 

"TJnpitiedletmedie. 
And  well  deterred." 

Shaketp.  :  AUi  WeU,  U.  L 

If  For  the  difference  between  diserved  and 
merited,  see  DESERT  (3),  s. 

dS-serV-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  deserved;  -Jy.J 
According  to  one's  deservicgs,  deserts,  or 
merit  ;  worthily,  justly. 

"  A  man  detervedly  cuts  himself  off  from  the  affefr 
tions  of  that  community  which  lit  endeavours  to  sub- 
vert.*— Additon. 

•  d5-serv'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deserved  ;  -nest.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  deserving  or  meriting 

'•  Obnoxionsness  and  detervednea  to  be  destroyed."— 
Goodwin  :  Work*,  vol.  L,  pt.  iii.,  p.  170. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  J<fiW;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  911111,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-clan,  -tian=  almn.    -tion,    sion   shun:  -tion,  -sion  -  rfrfl"r   -dons,  -ttous,  -sious  -  alias,   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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deserveless— design 


•d8-ser>e-less,  a.  [Eng.  deserve;  -less.]  Un- 
deserving. 

11  Ueterveleu  of  the  name  of  Paragon." 

Herrick  :  Sctperittet,  p.  7». 

de-ser^-er,  *  de-serv -our,  s.    [Eng.  de- 
ierv(e) ;  -er.  ]    One  who  deserves  or  merits. 
"  Whose  love  is  never  linked  to  the  deteroer, 
Till  hi»  deserts  are  part." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  L  1 

dS-serv'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DESERVE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Meriting,  worthy,  having  de- 
•ervoil.    Used- 
CD  Absolutely. 

"  I  kuow  her  virtuous  and  well  deterring.'' 

Shakcip. :  Henry  rill.,  ill  2. 

(2.)  Followed  by  o/. 

"  Deterring  o/a  Iwtter  doom." 

Camper  :  Convertation.  414. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  meriting ; 
desert,  merit. 

"  Spoke  your  deterring!  like  a  chronicle, 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  2. 

d5-serV-Ing-l&  adv.  [Eng.  deserving;  -ly.] 
In  a  deserving  manner  ;  worthily,  deservedly. 

"We  hare  raised  Sejauus  ...  to  the  highest  and 
most  conspicuous  point  of  greatness;  and,  we  hope, 
deterringly.'—H.  Joiaon  :  Sejanut,  v.  10. 

•des  es  peire,     descspcyrc,  s.    [O.  Pr. 

desespcir,  desespoir.]    Despair. 

"  In  dftetpeire  a  man  to  falle."          Qouer.  11. 126. 

"  des-cs-per-aunce,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desesperance.] 
Despair. 

"  From  daetperaunce  thow  be  my  shelde." 

Chaucer  :  Troilui,  ii.  HO. 

•de»-ev-er-en,  v.t.    [DISSEVER.] 

"des-gise,  '  des  guise,  v.t.  &  t.  [DIS- 
GUISE, v.  &  t.] 

•  des-gys-yng,  s.    [DISGUISING.) 

des-ha:bille ,  s.  [Pr.  deshabille"  =  undress, 
deshabiller  =  to  undress  :  des  =  Lat.  dis  = 
apart,  from,  and  habiUer  =  to  dress.]  Un- 
dress. 

•  des-hon-our,  *desonour,  v.  &  s.    [DIS- 
HONOUR.] 

•de  sic -cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Oesiccans,  pr. 
par.  of  desicco  =  to  dry  up,  to  desiccate.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Drying  or  tending  to  dry  up. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  preparation  or  application 
•which  has  the  quality  of  drying  up,  as  the 
flow  of  sores,  &c. 

"  This,  in  the  beginning,  may  be  prevented  by  desic- 
cantt,  and  wasted.  —Witeman :  Surgery,  bk.  vili.,  c.  S. 

d6  sic  cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  desiccatus,  pa. 
par.  of  desicco  =  to  dry  up  :  de  (intens.),  and 
ticco  —  to  dry  up  ;  siccus  =  dry.) 

A.  Traits. :  To  dry  up,  to  exhaust  of  mois- 
ture. 

"Where  there  is  moisture  enongh,  or  superfluous, 
there  wine  hel)>eth  to  digest  or  deticcate  the  moisture. 
—Bacon  :  Jfatural  Bittory. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  dry. 

".  .  .  in  the  moist  damps  of  a  vault  to  dry  and 
deticcate  like  the  mummies  in  Egypt."  —  Kicaut  : 
Greek  Church,  p.  277. 

*d£-8ic'-cate,  a.  [Lat.  desiccatus.]  Dried 
up. 

"As  in  bodies  deticcate  by  heat  or  age."— Bacon : 
lift  and  Death,  i  842. 

*i5s'-ic-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DESICCATE,  v.] 

des  Ic-cat  ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.  [DESIC- 
CATE, ».] 

A.  4  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  drying 
up ;  desiccation. 

d£s  Ic-ca  tion,  ».  [Lat.  desiccatio,  from 
desiccatus,  pa.  par.  of  desicco.] 

1.  The   evaporation  or  drying  off   of  the 
aqueous    portion  of  bodies.     It  is  practised 
•with  fruit,  meat,  milk,  vegetable  extracts,  and 
many  other  matters.    It  is  usually  done  by 
a  current  of  heated  dry  air,  and  as  such  may 
be  considered  as  distinguished  from  evapo- 
rators, so  called,  to  which  furnace  heat  or 
steam  heat  is  applied.    (Knight.) 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  becoming  desic- 
cated. 

"  If  the  spirits  issue  out  of  the  body,  there  followeth 
deticcntinn,  induration,  and  consumption."— Bacon. 


desiccation  cracks,  s.  pi. 

Geol :  When  clay  and  clayey  beds  are  desic- 
cated by  the  sun's  heat  and  become  dry,  they 
shrink  and  crack  in  all  directions.  Were  pnch 
beds  to  be  overlaid  by  a  new  deposit  of  fluid 
or  other  soft  matter,  portions  of  it  would 
enter  these  cracks,  and  the  two  strata,  on 
being  separated  (after  consolidation)  would 
present— the  lower,  the  "  mould,"  and  the 
upper,  the  "  casts  "  of  these  fissures.  Such 
appearances  are  frequent  among  the  strata 
of  all  formations,  are  known  as  desiccation 
cracks,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
joints,  cleavage,  and  similar  phenomena. 
(Page.) 

*  de  sic   ca  tive,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  desiccate) ; 
-iiv.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  or  quality 
of  desiccating ;   tending  to  desiccate  ;   desic- 
cant. 

"They  are  of  a  deticcative  or  drying  nature." — 
remind:  Lorn  of  Melancholy,  p.  358  (1640). 

B.  As  subst. :    The  same  as  DESICCANT,  s. 

(q.v.). 

"The  ashes  of  a  hedgehog  are  said  to  be  a  great 
deticcative  of  fistulas."— Bacon  :  Nat.  Bitt.,  No.  979. 

des'-ic-ca-tor,  s.    [Eng.  desiccate);  -or.] 

Cltem. :  An  apparatus  used  to  dry  chemical 
substances  which  are  decomposed  by  heat,  or 
by  being  exposed  in  a  moist  state  to  the  action 
of  the  air.  It  consists  of  a  vessel  containing 
either  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  calcium,  or 
some  other  substance  which  has  a  great  affinity 
for  water  ;  over  this  is  supported  the  vessel, 
or  the  porous  plate  containing  the  substance 
to  be  dried.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a  bell 
jar  resting  on  a  glass  plate,  the  edges  of  the  jar 
being  ground  perfectly  smooth  and  covered 
with  grease  so  as  to  make  the  apparatus  air- 
tight. 

•S-sIc'-ca-tor-jr,  a.  [Eng.  desiccate) :  -ory.] 
Tending  to  dry  up. 

"  Pork  is  dfticcatory,  but  it  strengthens."—  Travel! 
of  Anachartit,  ii.,  467. 

*  de-sld'-er-a-ble,   a.     [Lat.  desiderabilis.] 
To  be  desired";  worthy  or  deserving  of  desire. 

"  And  most  men  verily  are  of  the  same  nature,  pass- 
Ing  good  and  detiderable  things."— Holland :  Plutarch, 
p.  124. 

t  de-sld'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  desideratus,  pa. 
par.  of  desidero  =  to  desire  (q.v.).]  Desired, 
longed  for,  wanted. 

"These  are  the  parts  which  in  the  knowledge  of 
medicine  are  detiderate."— Bacon :  On  Learning,  fv.  ii. 

t  de-sld'-er-ate,  v.t.  [DESIDERATE,  a.]  To 
desire,  to  long  for,  to  want,  to  miss,  to  feel 
the  loss  or  absence  of. 

"  We  detiderate,  in  the  first  place,  the  civic  title  of 
the  worthy  alderman."— Edinburgh  Review,  May,  1811, 
p.  123. 

de-sid-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  desideratio,  from 
desideratus,  pa.  par.  of  desidero.] 

1 1.  The  act  of  desiderating,  desiring,  long- 
ing for,  missing,  or  regretting  ;  desire,  regret. 
"  Detideration  Is  inflicted   by  reminiscences."—  W. 
Taylor. 

*  2.  That  which  is  desiderated ;  a  desidera- 
tum. 

de  sid  er  a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  desidera- 
livus.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Gram. :  Having  or  expressing 
desire. 

"The  verbs  called  deponent,  detiderative.  frequenta- 
tive, Inceptive,  &c."—Beatti»:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i., 
ch.  1, 1 1 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.   Ord.  Lang. :    An  object  of  desire  or 
desideration  ;  a  desideratum. 

2.  Gram. :  A  verb  formed  from  another,  and 
expressive  of  a  desire  to  do  the  actiou  implied 
in  the  primitive  verb. 

de  sid  cr  a  turn  (pi.  dc  sid  cr  a  ta\  s 
[Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  desideratus,  pa.  par.  of 
desidero  =  to  desire.]  Anything  desired, 
wished  for,  or  wanted  ;  a  thing  of  which  we 
feel  the  loss  or  absence  ;  a  state  of  things  to 
be  desired. 

"  A  '  good '  hater  is  still  a  desideratum  In  the  world." 
Carlyle:  Ktsayt;  Burnt. 

*  de-sid'-er-jr,  s.    [Lat.  desiderium,  from  de- 
sidero =  to  desire.]    Desire. 

"My  name  is  True  Love,  of  cardinal  detidrry, 
.  .  .  the  very  exemplary." 
Chauctr :  Balladt ;  Craft  of  Louert. 


*  de-sld -J-ose,   dc  sid'-i-ous,  a.     [Lat. 
desidiosus,    from    desidia  =  sloth,    idleness.l 
Idle,  lazy,  slothful.    (Money  Masters  All  Thingt 
(1698),  p.  6.) 

v  de-sid  ious-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  desidiout; 
-ness.]  Sloth,  laziness,  idleness. 

"The  Germans  perceiving  our  dfsidif,ianen  and 
negligence."— Leland:  To  isec.  Cromwell  in  Wood't 
Athena  Oxon. 

*  de-sight  -ment  (gh  silent),  s.     [Pref.  d» 

=  away,  from  ;  Eng.  sight  (q.v.),  and  suff. 
-ment.]  The  act  of  making  unsightly  or  dis- 
figuring. 

"Substitute  Jury-masts  at  whatever  detightment  or 
damage  in  risk. '—  Timet  (in  Ogilvie). 

de-Sign'  (g  silent),  v.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  designer  =to 
describe,  dessiner  =  to  design,  to  draw ;  Lat. 
designo  =  to  mark,  to  denote  :  de  =  down, 
and  sitjno  =  to  mark  ;  signum  —  a  mark,  a 
sign.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  draw,  to  delineate  by  drawing  ; 
to  sketch  in  visible  outline,  to  plan. 

"  Thus  while  they  speed  their  pace,  the  prince  detignt 
The  new  elected  seat,  and  draws  the  lines."    liryden. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  denote,  to  mark  or  point  out. 

"There  niust  be  ways  of  detigning  and  knowing  the) 
pencil  to  whom  this  regal  power  of  right  belongs."— 
Locke. 

2.  To  project,  to  plan. 

"  We  are  to  observe  whether  the  picture  or  outline* 
be  well  drawn,  or,  as  more  elegant  artists  term  it,  well 
detigned."—  Wotton. 

3.  To  purpose,  to  intend,  to  have  in  con-" 
temptation.    (Southey.) 

4.  To  devote,  or  to  set  apart  for  a  purposet 

"  But  if  a  sweeter  voice,  and  one  detigned 
A  blessing  to  my  country  and  mankind. 
Reclaim  the  wandering  thousands,  .  .  . 

Cowper :  Expottulation,  726-28. 

(1)  Followed  by  for  or  as  before  the  object 
intended. 

"Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws  were 
originally  detigned;  and  they  will  answer  that  the 
laws  were  designed  at  a  protection  for  the  poor  and 
weak  against  the  oppression  of  the  rich  anil  powerful." 
—Burke  :  Vindication  of  Sat.  Society. 

(2)  Followed  by  to. 

"He  was  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  splendid 
fortune ;  he  was  detigned  to  the  study  of  the  law."— 
Dryden. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  point  out,  to  indicate. 

"  Meet  me  to-morrow  where  the  master 
And  this  fraternity  shall  detign," 

Beaumont  i  Fletcher.  . 

2.  To  plan,  to  intend,  to  purpose,  to  have 
in  view. 

*  3.  To  direct  one's  course  ;  to  start  for. 
"  From  this  city  she  detigned  for  Collin  [Cologne]."— 
Evelyn. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  design, 
to  intend,  to  mean,  and  to  purpose:  "Design 
and  purpose  are  terms  of  higher  import  than 
intend  and  mean,  which  are  in  familiar  use ; 
the  latter  still  more  so  than  the  former.  The 
design  embraces  many  objects ;  the  purpose 
consists  of  only  one ;  the  former  supposes 
something  studied  and  methodical,  it  requires 
reflection  ;  the  latter  supposes  something  fixed 
and  determinate,  it  requires  resolution.  A 
design  is  attainable  ;  a  purpose  is  steady.  We 
speak  of  the  design  as  it  regards  the  thing 
conceived  ;  we  speak  of  the  purpose  as  ii 
regards  the  temper  of  the  person.  Men  of  a 
sanguine  or  aspiring  character  are  apt  to  form 
designs  which  cannot  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  whoever  wishes  to  keep  true  to  his  pur- 
pose must  not  listen  to  many  counsellors. 
The  purpose  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set 
before  the  mind  ;  the  intention  is  the  thing 
to  which  the  mind  bends  or  inclines  :  purpose 
and  intend  differ  therefore  both  in  the  nature 
of  the  action  and  the  object ;  we  purpose 
seriously  ;  we  intend  vaguely :  we  set  about 
that  which  we  purpose ;  we  may  delay  that 
which  we  have  only  intendeil :  the  execution 
of  one's  purpose  rests  mostly  with  one's  self; 
the  fulfilment  of  an  intention  depends  upon 
circumstances  :  a  man  of  a  resolute  temper  is 
not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purjiose  by  trilling 
objects  ;  we  may  be  disappointed  in  our  inten- 
tions by  a  variety  of  unforeseen  but  uncon- 
trollable events.  Mean,  which  is  a  term  alto- 
gether of  colloquial  use,  differs  but  little  from 
intend,  except  that  it  is  used  for  more  familiar 
objects ;  to  mean  is  simply  to  have  in  the 
mind  ;  to  intend  is  to  lean  with  the  mind  to- 
wards any  thing.  Purpose  is  always  applied 
to  some  proximate  or  definite  object ;  intend 
and  mean  to  that  which  is  general  or  remote  : 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
er.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  onto,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  fullj  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew* 


design— desilvering 
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W»  purpose  to  set  out  at  a  certain  time  or  go  a 
certain  route ;  we  mean  to  set  out  as  soon  as 
we  can,  and  go  the  way  that  shall  be  found 
most  agreeable  ;  the  moralist  designs  by  his 
writings  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the  manners 
of  men  ;  a  writer  purposes  to  treat  on  a  given 
subject  in  some  particular  manner ;  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  lay  down  rules  which  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  kejit :  an  honest  man  always 
means  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Design  and 
purpose  are  taken  sometimes  in  the  abstract 
sense  ;  intend  and  mean  always  in  connexion 
with  the  agent  who  intends  or  means  .  .  . 
Design,  when  not  expressly  qualified  by  a  con- 
trary epithet,  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  in  con- 
nexion with  a  particular  agent ;  purpose,  in- 
tention and  meaning,  in  an  indifferent  sense." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dd-sign'  (g  silent),  s.  [Fr.  ilessin ;  Ital.  disegno; 
Sp.  designio.]    [DESIGN,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  idea  formed  in  the  mind  of  an 
artist  on  any  particular   subject,  which  he 
transfers  to  some  medium,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  known  to  others  ;  a  sketch,  a  plan, 
a  model,  a  representation  in  outline. 

"  Even  the  designs  for  the  coin  were  made  by  French 
•TtUts."— MacauJay  :  Hi*.  Eng..  ch.  lit. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  plan,  a  project,  a  scheme. 

"He  explains  with  perfect  simplicity  vast  designs 
affecting  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  —JftuntBf  ; 
fttt.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

(2)  A  plan,  purpose,  or  course  of  action. 

"Is  he  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate, 
that  lays  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  prospect 
to  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  ?  "—TUlotxm. 

(3)  A  scheme,    plan,  or  purpose  designed 
With  evil  intention  ;  a  plot 

"  Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career? 
And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  f  " 

Byron :  Corsair,  it  4 

(4)  A  set  purpose,  intention,  or  aim. 

(5)  Contrivance,  skill,  art,  invention.     [II. 
1.  (2)-] 

"The  machine  which  we  are  Inspecting  demon- 
strates, by  its  construction,  contrivance  and  design.' 
—Paley :  Kat.  Theol.,  ch.  ii. 

(6)  The  realization    or  working  out  of  an 
Artistic  idea. 

"  The  painted  walls,  wherein  were  wrought 
Two  grand  designs." 

Tennyson :  Princess,  vii.  106, 107. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Art,  (tc. : 

(1)  The  art  of  drawing  or  representing  in 
lines  the  form  of  any  object. 

(2)  The  combination  of  invention  and  pur- 
pose which  enables  the  artist  to  compose  a 
picture  or  a  group,  without  reference  to  the 
material  in  which  it  is  executed. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  (1). 

"  Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
Where  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  every  line. 

Pope :  Ep.  iii.  3.  4. 

2.  Music:   The   plan   and  arrangement  of 
each  part. 

If  Argument  from  design : 

Nat.  Thtol. :  The  argument  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  God,  as  well  as  of  His  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  founded  on  the  evi- 
dences of  design  in  nature.  Design  is  held  to 
imply  a  Designer. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  design, 
plan,  scheme,  and  project:  "Arrangement  is 
the  idea  common  to  these  terms  :  the  design 
includes  the  thing  that  is  to  be  brought  about ; 
the  plan  includes  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
l>e  brought  about :  a  design  was  formed  in  the 
time  of  James  I.  for  overturning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ;  the  plan  by  which  this 
was  to  have  been  realized  consisted  in  placing 
gunpowder  under  the  parliament-house  and 
blowing  up  the  assembly.  A  design  is  to  be 
estimated  according  to  its  intrinsic  worth  ;  a 
plan  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  rela- 
tive value,  or  fitness  for  the  design :  a  design 
is  noble  or  wicked,  a  plan  is  practicable  : 
every  founder  of  a  charitable  institution  may 
be  supposed  to  have  a  good  design ;  but  he 
may  adopt  an  erroneous  plan  for  obtaining  the 
end  proposed.  Scheme  and  project  respect 
both  the  -end  and  the  means,  which  makes 
them  analogous  to  design  and  plan  :  the  design 
stimulates  to  action  ;  the  plan  determines  the 
mode  of  action  ;  the  scheme  and  project  consist 
most  in  speculation  :  the  design  and  plan  are 
equally  practical,  and  suited  to  the  ordinary 
and  immediate  circumstances  of  life.  Scheme 
and  project  differ  principally  in  the  magnitude 


of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  the 
former  being  much  less  vast  and  extensive 
than  the  latter  :  a  scheme  may  be  formed  by 
an  individual  for  attaining  any  trifling  advan- 
tage ;  projects  are  mostly  conceived  in  matters 
of  state,  or  of  public  interest."  (Crabb  :  ling. 
Synon.) 

*  de-sign'-a-ble  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  design ; 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  distinguished,  or 
marked  out ;  distinguishable. 

"The  power  of  all  natural  agents  is  limited;  the 
mover  must  be  confined  to  observe  these  proportions, 
and  cannot  pass  over  all  these  infinite  aesignaole 
degrees  In  an  instant."— Digby. 

des  -Ig-nate,  v.t.    [DESIGNATE,  a.] 

1.  To  mark   out,   to  indicate  or  show  by 
visible  marks  or  lines. 

2.  To  point  out,  to  name. 

"  Neither  common  law  nor  statute  law  designated  any 
person  as  entitled  to  fill  the  throne  between  his  demise 
and  his  decease."— Macauiay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

3.  To  name,  to  denominate  ;   to  denote  or 
distinguish  by  name  or  designation. 

"...  a  select  number  of  members  who  were  desig- 
nated as  the  Lords  of  the  Articles."— Macauiay :  Hut. 
Eng.,  cb.  xiii. 

4.  To  appoint,  to  select,  to  assign. 

"  Are  the  instructors  of  a  different  description  from 
those  designated  by  the  founders  ?"—A"noi :  On  Gram- 
mar Schools. 

des -Ig-nate,  a.  [Lat.  designatus,  pa.  par. 
of  designo=to  mark,  to  denote.]  [DESIGN,  r>.] 
Appointed,  chosen  to  an  office,  but  not  yet 
formally  and  fully  admitted. 

"  Sir  Richard  Plan tagenet.  the  fourth  duke  of  that 
royal  family,  and  king  of  England,  designate  by  king 
Henry  the  sixth."— Sir  O.  Buck  :  Bist.  of  Richard  III. 

(1646),  p.  3. 

des  ig  na  ted,  pa.par.  or  o.  [DESIGNATE,  v.] 

des'-ig-nat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DESIG- 
NATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  denoting,  "distin- 
guishing, or  appointing ;  designation. 

des-ig-na'-tion,  s.       [Lat.  designatio,  from 
designatus,  pa.  par.  of  designo;  Fr.  designation ; 
Sp.  designacion ;  Ital.  designation*.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  act  of  marking  out,  indicating,  or 
distinguishing  by  visible  lines  or  signs. 

2.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  denoting  by 
name  or  otherwise  ;  a  pointing  to,  an  indica- 
tion. 

"This  is  a  plain  designation  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough."—  Swift. 

3.  The  act  of  appointing,  choosing,  or  assign- 
ing to  an  office. 

4.  A  name,  title,  or  epithet  by  which  any 
person  or  thing  is  designated. 

*  5.  Direction,  command,  instruction. 

"  He  is  an  High  Priest,  and  a  Saviour  all-sufficient. 
First  by  his  Father's  eternal  designation."— Hopkins : 
Ser.,  26. 

*  6.  A  character  or  disposition. 

"Such  are  the  accidents  which  .  .  .  produced  that 
Sfrignation  of  mind."— Johnson. 

*  7.  Import,  intention,  distinct  application. 

"  Finite  and  infinite  seem  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
mind  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attributed 
primarily  in  their  first  designation  only  to  those 
things  which  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  or 
diminution." — Locke. 

*  8.  An  arrangement,  disposition,  «r  assign- 
ment. 

"  A  wise  designation  of  time  this  is,  well  becoming 
the  Divine  care  and  precaution."— Derham :  Physico- 
Theol.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  xvt 

9.  The  right  to  lay  down  oysters  in  a  given 
piece  of  ground ;  used  also  for  the  ground 
itself.  (Amer.) 

IL  Scots  Law : 

1.  A  distinguishing  or  distinctive  addition 
to  a  name,  as  of  rank,  profession,  trade,  &c. 

2.  The  setting  apart  of  manses  and  glebes 
for  the  use  of  the  clergy  from  parish  church 
lands,  by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds. 

deV-Ig  nat-Ive,  o.  [Eng.  designate);  -ir*.] 
Serving  to  designate  or  distinguish  ;  desig- 
nating. 


des 


-Ig-nat-or,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  designates,  dis- 
tinguishes, or  points  out 

*  2.  Roman  Antiq. :  One  who  arranged  or 
marshalled  public  shows,  funeral  processions, 
ftc.  ;  a  master  of  the  ceremonies. 


*  des-Ig-na'-tor-&  a.     [Low  Lat.  design* 
torius.]    Serving  to  designate  ;  designative. 

de-sign' ed (g silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [DESIGN,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjectii-e : 

1.  Lit. :  Sketched  out,  drawn. 

2.  Fig. :   Intended,   intentional ;   done   by 
design. 

de-sign' -Sd-ljr(<7 silent),  adv.  [Eng.  designed; 
-ly.]  Of  set  design  or  purpose  ;  intentionally, 
purposely ;  not  through  ignorance,  inadver- 
tence, or  chance. 

"  Some  things  were  made  designedly,  and  on  pur* 
pose,  for  such  an  use  as  they  serve  to.  —  Ray :  On  On 
Creation. 

de-sign  -er  (g  silent),  s.    [Eng.  design ;  -«r.J. 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  designs,  proposes,  or  intends. 
*  (2)  One  who  enters  into  a  design,  plot,  or 
scheme  ;  a  plotter,  a  contriver,  a  schemer. 

"It  has  therefore  always  been  both  the  rule  and 
practice  for  such  designers  to  suborn  the  public  in- 
terest"— More:  Deoiy  of  Christian  Piety. 

IL  Art,  £c. :  One  who  draws  or  represents 
with  lines  a  design  or  artistic  idea  framed  in 
his  own  mind. 

"  The  Latin  poets,  and  the  detianeri  of  the  Roman 
medals,  lived  very  near  one  another,  and  were  bred  up 
to  the  same  relish  for  wit  and  fancy."— Additon:  OH 
Medals. 

*  de-sign -ful  (g  silent),  s.    [Eng.  design; 

fuUf).~\     Full  of  design  ;  designing. 

*de- sign -ful -ness  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
designful ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  de- 
signful ;  designing  or  full  of  art  and  craft. 

"  All  the  portraiture  of  human  nature  is  drawn  over 
with  the  dusky  shades  and  irregular  features  of  baM 
detifnfulnrss  and  malicious  cunning."— Barrow:  Sir- 
moHs.  vol.  ii.,  ser.  vii. 

de-sign  -Ing  (g  silent),  pr.  par.  ,a.,kt.    [D« 

SIGN,  V.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Capable  of  forming  or  drawing  a  design. 
2.  Full  of  craft  or  deceit ;  scheming,  trea- 
cherous. 

"  Haste  then  (the  false  designing  youth  replied). 
Haste  to  thy  country :  love  shall  be  thy  guide." 
Pope:  Bomer's  Odyssey,  xv.  470.  471. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  delineating  or  drawing 
the  appearance  of  objects  by  lines. 

"  Music,  or  painting,  or  designing,  or  chemistry. "- 
Covrtey :  Essay  on  Solitude. 

2.  The   act  of   forming   or  entering  into 
a   design  ;   purposing,    intention  ;    plotting, 
scheming. 

*  design -less  (g  silent),  a.     [Eng.    design; 
-less.]    Without  any  set  purpose,  design,  aim, 
or  intention. 

"  In  a  manner  Platonick,  designless  of  love  of  sin- 
ning.' — Hammond  :  Works,  vol.  it 

*  de-sign'-le'ss-l^  (<7  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  de- 
signless; -ly.]    In  a  manner  without  set  pur- 
pose, or  design  ;  undesignedly. 

"In  this  great  concert  of  his  whole  creation,  th» 
designlessly  conspiring  voices  are  as  differing  as  UM 
conditions  of  the  respective  singers." — Boyle. 

*  de    sign'-  ment,  *  de  -  signe  -  ment  (g 
silent),  s.     [Eng.  design;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  designing,  sketching,  or  plan- 
ning a  work. 

"The  scenes  which  represent  cities  and  countries 
are  .  .  .  painted  on  boards  and  canvas ;  but  shall  that 
excuse  the  ill  painture  or  designment  of  them?"— 
Dryden. 

2.  A  design,  sketch,  or  plan  of  a  work. 

"  Tet  still  the  fair  designment  was  his  own." 

Dryden :  Cromretl,  xxiv. 

3.  A  design,  a  plot,  a  scheme,  an  enterprise. 

"  Whatioeuer  wicked  designement  shal  be  conspired 
and  plotted  against  her  majesty."— HacUuft :  Voyages, 
L  619. 

4.  A  design,  purpose,  aim,  or  intent 

"  The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  banged  the  Turkm, 
That  their  designment  halts." 

ShaJusp.  :  Othello,  Ii.  L 

de-sfl'-ver,  v.t.  £Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
Eng.  silver  (q.v.). J  To  remove  silver  from  ; 
to  deprive  of  or  free  from  silver. 

de-*Q'-ver-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4  ».  [DESILVEE.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t» 
.-dan.  -ttan  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus,    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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desilverization— desk 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  process  of  removing  lead 
from  an  alloy  with  silver.  It  is  done  by  ab- 
Btracting  crystals  of  the  former  from  the  cool- 
ing alloy.  The  Pattinson  process.  (Knight.) 

de-Sll-ver-Iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  desilverize); 
-at inn.]  The  same  as  DGSILVERINO,  s.  (q.v.). 

de-sll'-ver-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  desilver;  -ize.] 
The  same  as  DESILVER  (q.v.).  .  - 

•de-si'ne,  v.t.    [DESIGN.]    To  indicate. 

"That  seemed  some  perilous  tumult  to  deiine.' 
Spenter:  r.  «.,  IV.  iii.  87 

•dSs'-In-en9%  s.  [Fr,  from  Lat.  desinens, 
pr.  par.  of  desino  =  to  cease  :  dt  —  away,  from, 
and  sino  =  to  leave.)  An  end  or  close. 

"In  their  poesies,  the  fettering  together  the  series 
of  the  verses,  with  the  iimjJs  of  like  cadence  or  dttiit- 
met  of  rhyme."— Bp.  Sail:  Pottscript  to  Mt  Sattret. 

•dcs  in  ent,  o.  [Lat  desinens,  pr.  par.  of 
desino.]  Ending,  terminating,  extreme. 

"  In  front  of  this  sea  were  placed  six  tritons ;  their 
upper  parts  human,  their  dennent  parts  fish."— A  Jon- 
ton  :  Hatquet  at  Court. 

*d§-slp'-I-ent,  a.  [Lat.  desipiens,  pr.  par. 
of  desipio  =  to  be  foolish,  to  dote  :  de=  away, 
from,  and  sapio  =  to  be  wise,  prudent.]  Foolish, 
doting,  silly,  childish. 

de-sir-a-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  desirable  ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  desirable  ;  desirableness. 

"Stories  .  .  .  which  make  the  dttiraWity  of  a  resi- 
dence in  the  country  doubly  doubtful."  —  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Oct.  13.  1882. 

dS-fir'-a-ble,  a.  &  ».     [Fr.  desirable,  from 
Lat.  desitterabilis ;  from  desidero  =  to  desire, 
to  regret.]    [DESIDERATE,  v.    DESIRE,  v.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  being  desired  ; 
calculated  to  inspire  feelings  of  desire. 

"  But  youth,  health,  vigour,  to  expend 
On  so  deriraMe  an  end." 

Coteper  :  Jforaliter  Corrected. 

2.  Pleasing,  delightful,  grateful. 

"  Our  own  sex,  our  kindred,  our  houses,  and  our  very 
Dames,  seem  to  have  something  good  and  desirable  in 
them."—  Wattt. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Anything  desirable,  or  de- 
Sired. 

"  Pleasure  and  riches,  and  all  mortal  desiraMei."— 
Walti :  Sermont,  vol.  1.,  ser.  1 

de  sir  a  blc  ness,  s.  [Eng.  desirable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  desirable:  de- 
Birability. 

"Painted  beauty  Is  a  great  argument  of  the  de- 
tirableneu  of  that  which  Is  true  and  native."— Wood- 
man .•  Winter'i  Evening  Conference,  p.  i. 

dg  sir  a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  desirable);  -ly.] 
In  a  desirable  manner  or  degree. 

de-fire,  *.  [From  the  verb.  In  Pr.  desir; 
Bp.  deseo;  Ital.  desire,  desiderio ;  Lat.  desi- 
derium.] 

*  1.  Regret  for  some  object  of  affection  lost. 

••  And  warm  tears  gushing  from  their  eyes,  with  pas- 
sionate detire 
Of  their  kind  manager." 

Chapman  :  Bomer't  Iliad,  xvil.  880,  881. 

2.  An  emotion,  eagerness,  or  excitement  of 
the  mind  directed  towards  the  attainment, 
enjoyment,  or  possession  of  some  object  from 
•which  pleasure,  profit,  or  gratification  is 
expected ;  an  earnest  wish,  longing,  or  aspi- 
ration  for  a  thing. 

"  Though  bold,  and  burning  with  detire  of  fame." 
Pope  :  lluinf.r'i  Iliad,  viL  186. 

*  3.  Affection,  love. 

"The  bloom  of  young  detirr,  and  purple  light  of 
love."  Gray :  Progreti  of  Potty,  4L 

4.  Lust,  appetite,  craving. 

"  His  genius  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  impair'd,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  detiret." 

Wordneorth:  Ruth. 

•5.  That  which  is  desired,  looked,  or 
longed  for ;  the  object  of  desire. 

"  The  detire  of  all  nations  shall  come.'—Buggai  IL  7. 

*  6.  Hope,  dependence. 


*  7.  A  wish,  command,  or  injunction. 

"Ye  wolen  do  the  derirei  of  your  tudlr.'—H'ycltffe  : 

9  de  91  re,  *  de  gyre,  *  de-syr-y,  v.t.  &  i. 

Cr.  desirer ;  Ital.  desirare,  desiderare ;  from 
t.  desidero  =  to  long  for.     Desire  is  thus 
a  doublet  of  desiderate  (q.v.).] 


A.  Trans itive : 

*  1.  To  regret. 

"  He  [Jehoraml  reigned  In  Jerusalem  eight  years, 
and  departed  without  being  detired."— 3  Citron,  xxi.  20. 

2.  To  wish  or  long  for  the  attainment  or 
possession  of  some  object  from  which  pleasure, 
profit,  or  gratification  is  expected. 

"They  knew  that,  once  landed  in  Great  Britain,  be 
would  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  do  those 
things  which  they  most  detired."—Mar.aalai/ :  Hilt. 
Kim.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  To  express  a  wish  or  desire  to  obtain ;  to 
beg  for,  to  crave,  to  entreat. 

".   .  .  \\vtlrtirff 

Some  private  speech  with  you." 

Shake,/,.  :  Aid  Well,  it  5. 

1[  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  two  con- 
structions. 

(1)  To  desire  a  thing  of  a  person. 

"  Sir,  I  denre  of  you 
A  conduct  over-land  to  Milford  Haven.' 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  111.  t. 

*  (2)  To  desire  a  person  of  a  thing. 

"  I  humbly  do  detire  your  grace  of  pardon." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  i. 

4.  To  bid,  to  enjoin. 

*  5.  To  require,  to  demand,  to  call  for. 

"  A  doleful  case  detiret  a  doleful  song."       Spenttr. 

*  6.  To  invite. 

"  But  shall  we  dance,  If  they  driire  us  to  ' 1 1 " 

Shaketp. :  Lovet  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrant, :  To  wish,  to  long,  to  be  eager 
or  anxious. 

"Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without, 
desiring  to  see  thee."— Luke  viii.  20. 

If  (1)  Crabh  thus  discriminates  between  to 
desire,  to  wish,  to  long,  to  hanker,  and  to 
covet :  "  The  desire  is  imperious,  it  demands 
gratification  ;  the  wish  is  less  vehement,  it 
consists  of  a  strong  inclination  ;  longing  is  an 
impatient  and  continued  species  of  desire ; 
hankering  is  a  desire  for  that  which  is  set  out 
of  one's  reach  ;  coveting  is  a  desire  for  that 
which  belongs  to  another,  or  what  is  in  his 
power  to  grant :  we  desire  or  long  for  that 
which  is  near  at  hand,  or  within  view ;  we 
wish  for  and  covet  that  which  is  more  remote, 
or  less  distinctly  seen ;  we  hanker  after  that 
which  has  been  once  enjoyed  :  a  discontented 
person  wishes  for  more  than  he  has  ;  he  who 
is  in  a  strange  land  longs  to  see  his  native 
country ;  vicious  men  hanker  after  the  plea- 
sures which  are  denied  them  ;  ambitious  men 
covet  honours,  avaricious  men  covet  riches. 
Desires  ought  to  be  moderated ;  wishes  to  be 
limited ;  longings,  hankerings,  and  covetings, 
to  be  suppressed :  uncontrolled  desires  become 
the  greatest  tonnents  ;  unbounded  wishes  are 
the  bane  of  all  happiness  ;  ardent  longings  are 
mostly  irrational,  and  not  entitled  to  indul- 
gence ;  coveting  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
Divine  law.  Desire,  as  it  regards  others,  is 
not  less  imperative  than  when  it  respects  our- 
selves ;  it  lays  an  obligation  on  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  expressed  :  a  wish  is'  gentle  and 
unassuming  ;  it  appeals  to  the  good  nature  of 
another :  we  act  by  the  desire  of  a  superior, 
and  according  to  the  wishes  of  an  equal :  the 
desire  of  a  parent  will  amount  to  a  command 
in  the  mind  of  a  dutiful  child  :  his  wishes  will 
be  anticipated  by  the  warmth  of  affection." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  desire  and 
to  beg,  see  BEO. 

de-sir'ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DESIRE,  t>.] 

*  de-sir'e-fuL     de  sire  full,  *de-syr- 
ful,  a.    [Eng.  desire  ;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  desire,  desirous,  eager. 

"  Te  haue  need  of  readie  and  desirefiM  heartes."— 
TJdtl :  Lake  iv. 

2.  Desirable,  pleasant. 

"  Y  eete  not  detireful  breede."—  Wj/cliffe :  Daniel,  X.  8. 

*  dc  sir 'c  ful  -ness,  *  do  sire   ful  ncsse, 

*.     [Eng.  ilesireful ;   -ness.]    A  state  of  being 
full  of  desire,  or  desirous. 

"  Jesus  because  he  would  y  more  enkiendle  dftire- 
fulne$."—Udal:  Luke  xxili. 

*  dS-yire'-lSss,  a.    [Eng,  desire;  -less.]   With- 
out any  desires,  appetites,  or  wishes  ;  languid. 

"  The  appetite  i*  dull  and  deiirelett."  —  Donne : 
Devotiont,  p.  25. 

*  dS-jir'-er,  *de-syr-er,  ».    [Eng.  desir(e); 
•er.]    One  who  desires  or  wishes  eagerly  for 
anything. 

"  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular 
man,  and  Hive  It  bountiful  to  the  detirert."— Shaketp. : 
Curiotanui.  ii.  3. 

de-fir '-Ing,  *  de-syr-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
«.    [DESIRE.] 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  feeling  desire ; 
desire. 

"  My  deriring  was  him  to  seen  ouer  al  thing.' 

Rom.  of  the  Ron. 

de  sir  oils,  *  de  syr-ous,  o.  [O.  F.  desiros; 
Fr.  desireux;  Ital.  desideroso,  from  Low  Lat 
desiderosus,  from  desidero  =  to  desire.] 

1.  Full  of  desire  or  eager  longing  ;  eager  to 
obtain,  wishful,  anxious. 


*2.  Desirable,  pleasant. 

"  So  driiroiti  were  the  terrible  torments  unto  Vin- 
cent, as  a  moot  pleasant  banquet."— Bale :  Select 
Workt,  p.  686. 

t  de-sir'-ous-ly,  *  de  syr-ous  lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  desirous:  -ly.]  With  desire  or  eager 
longing ;  eagerly,  anxiously. 

"  Affeccion  of  this  instrument  is  a  thinge,  by  which* 
ye  bee  drawe  detirinuly  any  thinge  to  wilue  in 
coueitous  maner." — Chaucer :  Tett.  of  Loue,  bk.  ill. 

*  de  sir'-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  desirous ;  -nest.] 
[Eng.  desirous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  desirous  ;  eager  longing  or  desire. 

de-slst',  v.i.  [Fr.  desister;  Sp.  &  Port.  <fo- 
sistir ;  Ital.  desistere,  from  Lat.  desisto  =  to 
leave  off  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  sisto  =  to  put 
or  place.]  To  stop,  cease,  forbear,  leave  off, 
or  discontinue  (generally  followed  by  from 
before  the  thing  or  practice  given  up,  but 
sometimes  by  an  infinitive). 

" Detitt,  obedient  to  his  high  command." 

Pope :  Bomer't  Iliad,  viii.  610. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
desist  and  to  leave  off:  "Desist  is  applied  to 
actions  good,  indifferent,  or  offensive  to  some 
person  ;  leave  off  to  actions  that  are  indifferent ; 
the  former  is  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the 
latter  voluntary  :  we  are  frequently  obliged  to 
desist,  but  we  leave  off  at  our  option.  .  .  .  He 
who  annoys  another  must  be  made  to  desist  ; 
he  who  does  not  wish  to  offend  will  leave  off 
when  requested."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

11  Blair  thus  distinguishes  the  four  words 
desist,  renounce,  quit,  and  leave  off:  "Each  of 
these  words  implies  some  pursuit  or  object 
relinquished  ;  but  from  different  motives.  We 
desist  from  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing. 
We  renounce  on  account  of  the  disagreeable- 
ness  of  the  object,  or  pursuit.  We  quit  for 
the  sake  of  some  other  thing  which  interests 
us  more ;  and  we  leave  off  because  we  are 
weary  of  the  design.  A  politician  desists  from 
his  designs,  when  he  finds  they  are  impracti- 
cable ;  he  renounces  the  court  because  he  has 
been  affronted  by  it ;  he  quits  ambition  for 
study  or  retirement ;  and  leaves  off  his  attend- 
ance on  the  great,  as  he  becomes  old  and  weary 
of  it"  (Blair : ,  Lect.  on  Rhetoric  and  Belief 
Lettres,  1817,  vol.  i.,  pp.  228,  229.) 

t  dc  slst  01190,  *  de  slst  eruje,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  desistantia,  desistentia,  from  Lat.  desistens, 
pr.  par.  of  desisto.]  The  act  of  desisting, 
ceasing,  or  leaving  off ;  cessation. 

"  Men  make  It  both  the  motive  and  excuse  of  their 
detMance  from  giving  any  more,  that  they  have  given 
already."— Boyle :  Workt,  i.  269. 

de-slst'-ing,  pr.  par. ,a.,&s.    [DESIST.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :    The   act   of  leaving  off  or 

ceasing ;  cessation,  desistance. 

"  The  going  into  the  city  was  a  pursuance  and  carry- 
ing on  of  the  enterprise,  and  not  a  defining  or  depart- 
ing from  it."— State  Trialt;  Sir  C.  Mount  (an.  1600). 

*  de-slst'-ive,  a.  . [Eng.  desist;  -ive.]  Ending, 
concluding. 

*  de-sl'-tion,  «.     [Lat.  desistus,  pa.  par.  of 
desino  —  to    cease,    to   desist.]    An  end  or 
conclusion. 

"The  soul  must  be  immortal,  and  unsubject  to 
death  or  detition."—The  Soufi  Immortality  Defettded 
(1646),  p.  27. 

des'  i  tive,  a.  [Lat.  desitws,  pa.  par.  of  desino 
=  to  desist,  to  leave  off.]  Ending,  concluding, 
final. 

"  Inceptive  and  detUive  propositions  are  of  this  sort  t 
the  fogs  vanish  as  the  sun  rises."—  Wnttt. 

desk,  '  deske,  s.  [A.S.  desc  =  a  dish  (q.v.); 
Dut.  disc*;  Ger.  tisch;  Sw.  &  Dan.  disk  =  • 
table  ;  O.  H.  Qer.  disc,  tisc=a  dish,  a  platter.) 
[DisH,  DISK.) 

1.  Lit. :  A  sloping  table,  frame,  or  case  for 
a  writer  or  reader,  frequently  made  with 


f&te,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  Here,  cr  mol,  her.  thoro ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
*,  or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


desk — desolator 
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drawers  below,  and  racks  for  books,  &c., 
above ;  the  lid  is  also  often  made  to  lift  up, 
so  as  to  form  a  lock-up  receptacle  for  papers, 
&c.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  small  frame 
or  writing-case  to  stand  on  a  table. 

"  Dxike.    Pluttum."— Prompt.  Par*. 

2.  Fig. :  Mercantile  affairs  or  occupation ; 
the  position  of  a  clerk. 

"Those  who  from  the  miserable  servitude  of  the 
dak  have  been  raised  to  empire."— Bark*  :  On  a  Regi- 
cide Peace.  Lett  3. 

desk-knife,  s.    An  eraser. 

desk-work,  s.  Work  at  a  desk,  writing, 
copying  ;  the  work  of  a  clerk.  {Tennyson.) 

•  desk,  v.t.    [DESK,  s.] 

L  To  place  or  set  at  a  deak. 

"  Then  are  you  entertain'd  and  deM  up  of 
Our  Ladies  Psalter  and  the  rosary." 

John  Hull :  Poemt  (W»\  p.  1 

2.  To  shut  up  as  in  a  desk. 

"  With  this  I'll  read  a  leaf  of  that  small  Iliad, 
That  in  a  walnut-shell  was  deikeii." 

AUntmatar,  L  9. 

•  disked,  pa.  par.  or  o.    |DESK,  t>.) 

•  des  mai  en,  *  des-maye,  v.t.    [DISMAT.] 

des  -man,  *.    [Fr.  &  Sw.] 
Zool. :  The  Musk-rat  (q.v.). 

des  manth  iis,  *.  [Gr.  feVpi)  (desme)  =  & 
bundle,  and  ZvOos  (anthos)  =  a  blossom,  a 
flower.  So  named  from  the  fascicles  of  flowers, 
which  seem  as  if  bound  in  bundles.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants.  The 
Chinese  pot-herb  formerly  called  Desmanthut 
natans  is  now  termed  Neptunia  oleracea.  The 
seeds  of  D.  virgatus  are  strung  like  beads. 

des  mid,  des-mid'-i-an,  s.    [DESMIDIOM.] 
Bot. :  A  plaut  belonging  to  the  family  Des- 
midiaceae. 

des  mid  i-a  90-86,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  det- 
midi(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecR.) 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Confervoid  Algae,  consist- 
Ing  entirely  of  microscopic  flexible  organisms 
inhabiting  fresh- water,  scarcely  a  specimen  of 
which  can  be  found  that  does  not  contain 
some  of  them.  Sometimes  they  adhere  in 
large  quantities  to  aquatic  plants,  forming 
green  films  investing  these,  at  others  they 
rest  as  a  thick  coating  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  or  lie  intermingled  with  Confervas,  &c. 
The  most  distinctive  feature  in  their  appear- 
ance is  the  bilateral  symmetry,  indicative  of 
the  tendency  to  divide  into  two  valves  or 
segments.  Many  of  the  genera  have  the  power 
of  fixing  themselves  to  external  objects,  and 
possess  a  feeble  power  of  locomotion.  Repro- 
duction is  effected  by  (1)  cell-division,  where 
each  frustule  divides  into  two :  (2)  by  zoo- 
spores  ;  (3)  by  conjugation.  There  are  five 
tribes,  containing  twenty -two  genera.  (Griffith 
t  Henfrey.) 

The  Desmids  are  nearly  related  to  Diatoms, 
but  may  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by 
their  color,  which  is  bright  grefcn  instead  of 
brownish-yellow,  by  their  enclosing  case  or 
wall,  which  is  of  cellulose,  instead  of  silica  as 
in  the  Diatom,  and  by  their  form,  which  ia 
usually  constricted  in  tbe  middle  line.  Like 
Diatoms  they  unite  in  long  chains.  About  four 
hundred  species  have  been  described,  but  many 
of  these  are  variable  and  ill-defined.  Desmids 
are  usually  found  in  the  standing  pools  of 
heaths  and  peat  mosses,  where  they  rarely 
form  large  aggregations,  but  occur  in  associa- 
tion with  filamentous  algae  and  other  micros- 
copic forms.  They  are  much  prized  by  the 
microscopist  on  account  of  their  singular 
beauty  of  form.  Their  mode  of  division  is 
remarkable,  the  two  halves  being  forced  asun- 
der at  the  point  of  constriction  by  the  develop- 
ment of  two  new  bud  halves  to  complete  them. 
Two  new  Deemids  are  thus  formed,  as  sym- 
metrical as  the  original  one,  yet  whose  halves 
are  of  very  unequal  age,  one-half  being 
practically  the  descendant  of  the  other.  In 
the  case  of  reproduction  by  conjugation,  or 
the  fusion  of  two  Desmids  into  one,  a  resting 
spore  is  formed,  whose  cyst  may  have  peculiar 
markings  or  hook -like  prominences. 

dSs  mid  I-S -»,  5.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  desmidi- 
(itm),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tee.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Desmidiacese,  in  which  the 
cells  are  united  into  an  elongated  jointed  fila- 
ment. (Griffith  <t  Henfrey.) 


des  mid  -i-um,  *.  [Or.  AW^ij  (desme)  =  a 
bundle,  and  «T5o?  (eidos)  —  form,  appearance.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Desmidiacere,  tribe  Des- 
mideae,  having  the  cells  united  into  a  brittle, 
regularly-twisted  triangular  or  quadrangular 
filament,  and  two-toothed  at  the  angles.  It 
contains  two  species.  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

des  mine,  ».    [Gr.  Mrpi)  (desme)  =  a  bundle.] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  The  same  as  HYPOSTILBITE  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  STILBITE  (q.v.). 

des  mi  6  sper  me-83,  *.  pi.     [Gr.  tnrjuof 

(desmios)  =  binding,  SCO-JUCK  (detmos)  =  a  chain, 
a  bond,  and  o-irt  p/ua  (sprrma)  =  a  seed.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  rose-spored  Algae,  in  which 
the  spores  form  distinct  chains  like  necklaces. 

des-mo'b'-ry-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ««<r/xos  (desmos) 
=  a  chain,  a  bond,  and  Ppvov  (onion)  =  a  kind 
of  mossy  sea-weed.] 

Bot.  :  A  name  applied  to  ferns  in  which  the 
fronds  are  produced  terminally. 

des-md'-dl-um,  s.  [Gr.  farjifc,  «<<r,nj  (desmos, 
desme)  =  a  bundle,  and  tl&os  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub- 
tribe  Hedysarese.  The  leaves  have  generally 
three  leaflets  ;  more  rarely  they  are  simple. 
The  flowers  are  in  racemes  or  panicles  ;  the 
legumes  jointed,  each  joint  one-seeded.  About 
100  species  are  known,  chiefly  from  South 
America  or  from  India.  Desmodium  gyrans, 
an  Indian  species,  is  the  Moving-plant,  so 
called  from  the  rotatory  movement  of  the 
leaflets.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Telegraph 
Plant,  and  possesses  a  very  peculiar  activity. 
t)f  the  three  leaflets  of  which  its  leaf  is  com- 
posed, the  small,  lateral  ones  have,  especially 
if  the  atmophere  be  warm  and  humid,  an  odd, 
spontaneous  motion,  from  which  the  popular 
name  of  the  plant  is  derived.  They  jerk  up 
and  down,  sometimes  as  often  as  180  times  in 
a  minute,  as  if  signalling.  At  the  same  time 
they  rotate  on  their  axes.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  spontaneous  movements  of  plants  which 
have  been  observed  of  late  years.  They  are 
generally  due  to  the  stimulus  of  contact,  light, 
or  temperature,  which  produces  movement  by 
altering  the  turgidity  of  the  cells.  The  move- 
ments are  varied  in  character.  D.  di/usum  is 
a  fodder  plant. 

des-mo  -di-us,  *.    [DKSMODIUM.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Bats,  including  the  true 
Vampires  (q.v.). 

de's-mo'g'-ra-ph&  *.  [Gr.  fiecrpfc  (desmos)  = 
a  bond,  a  fetter,  from  Sew  (deo)  =  to  bind,  and 
ypdiJMo  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 

Anat.  :  A  description  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  body. 

des  -moid,  a.    [Gr.  oW/no?  (desmos)  =  a  bond, 

a  fetter,  and  elios  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Surg.  :  Resembling  a  bundle.    (Applied  to 

certain  tumours  which  on  section  show  nume- 

•  rous  white  fibres,  closely  interwoven  and 
interlaced  in  bundles.) 

des-mdl'-d-gjf,  *•    [Gr.  8eo-/id?  (desmos)  =  a 

bond,  a  fetter,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.) 

Anat.  :  That  branch  of  the  science  which 

treats  of  the  ligaments  and  sinews  of  the  body. 

des-monc'-iis,  s.  [Gr.  Je<r/u<k  (desmos)  =  a 
bond,  and  dyicof  (ongkos)  =  a  hook.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Brazilian  palms,  tribe 
Cocoeae.  They  have  reed-like  flexuous  stems, 
and  straight  or  hooked  prickles.  The  flowers 
are  cream-coloured,  the  drupes  red.  Desmoncus 
macranthos,  the  .Tacitara  of  South  America,  is 
a  climbing  or  trailing  palm.  Strips  of  the 
stem  are  plaited  by  the  Indians  so  as  to  make 
strainers  for  squeezing  out  the  poisonous  juice 
of  the  mandioc  root.  (London,  Treat,  of  Bot., 
Ac.) 


def  -mSt  -i-mjf,  «.  [Gr.  fco-jufc  (demos)  =  a 
bond,  a  fetter,  and  TO>IJ  (tome)  =  a  cutting  : 
Tcjifw  (temno)  =  to  cut.] 

Anat.  :  The  act  of  dissecting  the  ligaments 
and  sinews  of  the  body. 

des  6-late,  •  des  o  lat.  •  dis  so  late.  a. 

k  s.  [Lat.  desolatus,  pa.  par.  of  desoh  =  to 
make  lonely  or  desolate  :  de  (intens.),  and 
tola  =  to  make  lonely  ;  solut  =  alone.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deprived  of  or  without  inhabitants  ;  on- 
Inhabited,  deserted. 

"  What  a  forest  of  masts  would  have  bristled  In  the 
desolate  port  of  Newrj."—  Macuulay :  llitt.  Enu.. 
ch.  xvi. 

2.  Laid  waste,  ruined. 

"Every  renume  departed  Kent  itself  schal  h* 
4uolat."-WVcliffe :  iulte  li. 

*  3.  Destitute,  unprovided. 

"  I  were  right  now  of  tales  detolat  " 

Chaucer:  e.f,t,tu, 

4.  Solitary,  forsaken,  forlorn. 

"  Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  deiolate. 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire." 

Byron  :  Epittle  to  Augvtta. 

6.  Afflicted,  comfortless 

"  The  heart  once  left  thus  detntale 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease— to  hate." 

Byron  :  The  CHeuur. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  forsaken,  afflicted, 
or  comfortless. 

".A  poor  drtnla.tr 

That  now  had  measured  many  a  weary  mile." 
O.  Fletcher :  Chritft  Victorie,  II. 1. 

If  For  the  difference  between  desolate  and 
solitary,  see  SOLITARY. 

deV  6  late,  v.t.  [In  Fr.  desoler;  Ital.  deso- 
lare;  Sp.  dessolar,  from  Lat.  desolo.]  [DESO- 
LATE, a.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  inhabitants  ;  to  lay  waste ; 
to  reduce  to  solitude  or  dreariness ;  to  make 
into  a  wilderness  or  desert. 

•'  Pray  to  that  God  who.  high  on  Ida's  brow. 
Surveys  thy  detolaled  realms  below." 

Pope :  Homer't  Hind,  xxiv.  359,  MO. 

5.  To  ruin  ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  ruin. 

"  Who  curse  the  hour  your  Aral*  came 
To  deiolate  our  shrines  of  flame." 

Moore:  The  fire  Worthippert. 

des'-o-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESOLATE,  v.] 

des'-d-late-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  desolate;  -1y.]  In 
a  desolate,  forsaken,  or  deserted  manner. 

"  I  have  been  kept  a  great  while  from  you  detolalelf 
alone. "—Fox:  Book  of  Martyrt,  p.  1,900. 

t  des  -i-late  ness,  s.  [Eng.  desolate ;  -net*.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  desolate. 

dSs'-o-lat-er,  •  des -6-lat  or,  «.  [F.ng. 
desolat(e);  -er.]  One  who  desolates,  lays 
waste,  or  destroys. 

"  But  who  is  this  desolator,  or  maker  of  desolations  ?  ' 
Mede  :  On  Daniel,  p.  44. 

des' -6 -lat- ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DESO- 
LATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  desolate, 
deserted,  or  ruined. 

des-6  la -tion,  *  des-o-la-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr. 
desolation ;  Sp.  desolation ;  Hal.  desolazione, 
from  Lat.  desolatus,  pa.  par.  of  desolo  =  to 
make  lonely  or  desolate.] 

1.  Tbe  act  of  desolating  or  making  desolate, 
waste,  and  deserted  ;  a  laying  waste,  a  de- 
priving of  inhabitants  ;  devastation,  depopu- 
lation. 

f  The  history  of  mankind  presents  numerous 
examples,  the  outcome  of  barbarian  warfare. 
The  most  striking  instance  of  Desolation  that 
can  be  offered  is  that  which  exists  in  the 
region  of  Mesopotamia,  which  in  the  past  waa 
for  thousands  of  years  the  seat  of  powerful 
and  populous  empires,  successively  those  of 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Macedonia, 
the  country  being  brought  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  fertility  and  densely  filled  with 
inhabitants.  The  warlike  raids  of  the  Mon- 
gol Tartars,  and  subsequently  of  the  Turks, 
reduced  this  flourishing  country  to  the  barren 
ant',  almost  depopulated  region  of  to-day,  over 
which  heaps  of  clay  are  the  sole  relics  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  past. 

11  Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  duett 
tiont  he  hath  made  in  the  earth."— ft.  ilrt.  8. 

2.  A  desolate  state  or  condition  ;  ruin. 

"The  said  island  was  brought  almost  into  detottf 
Hon."— ffacUuyt:  Voyage*,  i.  u. 

3.  A  place  made  desolate ;  a  wilderness,  A 
wild. 

"  How  is  Babylon  become  a  detolation  among  UM 
nations."— Jer.  1.  23. 

4.  A  state  or  condition  of  being  forsaken, 
deserted,  afflicted,  or  comfortless  ;  sadness. 

"  And  mine's  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell. 
This  bosom's  driolation  dooming." 

flyron  :  Herod" t  Lament. 

'des'-O-lat-or,  s.    [Eng.  des*lat(e)  ;  -or.}  The 
same  as  DESOLATER  (q.v.). 

"  The  Driolator  desolate  1 
The  Victor  overthrown  1 " 

Byron  :  Oat  to  .Wzpofeom. 


boil,  boj^;  pint,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bill,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
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desolatory — despatchful 


•des-i-lat'-or-y,   a.      [Eng.   desolator;  -y.] 
Causing  or  accompanied  by  desolation. 

"These  detolalory  judgments  are  a  notable  improve 
ment  of  God's  mercy."— Bithop  Hall :  Kern.,  p.  55. 

•  de-so-phls'-tl-cate,  v.t.   [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  sophisticate  (q.v.).]    To  clear 
from  sophism  or  error. 

•  des  or  dein,     desordeynen,  i  f.    [Di» 

ORDAIN.] 

•  des  or  dene,    *  disordeno,     *  disor- 

deyn.  a.    [DISORDAIN.J     Disordinate,  inor- 
dinate. 

"  Avarice  is  ditordtne  loue."  Ayenbite,  p.  M. 

des  dx'-a-late,  s.    [Eng.  desoxalic),  and  suit 
•ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  desoxalic  acid  (q.v.). 

des-ox-al'-ic,  a.     [Fr.  pref.  des,  and  Eng. 
oxalic  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Formed  by  the  deoxidation  of  oxalic 
Kid 


desoxalic  acid,  5. 


OOH- 


HO-CH—  CO-OH- 

basic  acid,  obtained  by  acting  on  ethyllo 
oxalate  (containing  alcohol)  with  sodium 
amalgam,  which  forms  its  triethyl  ether,  crys- 
tallizing in  large  prisms,  melting  at  85°.  By 
acting  on  this  compound  with  baryta  water, 
and  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  free  acid  is  obtained  on 
evaporation  in  deliquescent  crystals  ;  by  heat- 
ing its  solution  to  45°  it  decomposes  into  COj 
and  racemic  acid  HO'OC-CH(OHVCH(OHV 
CO-OH. 

des-ox'-y;  in  compos.    [Fr.  pref.  des,  and  I5ng 
oxy(gen)  (q.v.).] 

dcsoxy-anisoin,  i. 

Chem.  :  CjgHigOs.  A  crystalline  substance 
•oluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  95°, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
ftcid  on  hydranisoin, 


dcsoxy  benzoin,  •, 

Chem.  :  Phenyl  -  benzyl  -  ketone. 
CjHs'CO-CH.yCgHj.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  chloro-benzil 
CgHs'CO'Cb^'CgHj,  or  by  heating  mono- 
broiu-stilbene  with  water  to  180°.  It  crystal- 
lises out  of  alcohol  in  large  tables  which  melt 
at  55°.  Desoxy-benzoin  can  also  be  obtained 
by  reducing  benzoin  C6H5-CO-CH(OH)-C8HB. 

desoxy-glutaric  acid,  «.     FGLUTARIC 

ACID.] 

do  spair  ,  *  despeir,  *  despeire,  *  do- 
speyr,  *  dispair,  *  dispayrc,  s.  [Fr. 
desespoir.  At  a  not  remote  period  this  word 
and  diffidence  were  all  but  synonymous  with 
each  other,  though  they  differ  in  etymology  ; 
despair  meaning  the  absence  of  hope,  and 
diffidence  that  of  faith.]  [DESPAIR,  v.] 

1.  The  absence,  or  loss  of  hope  ;  hopeless- 
ness ;  the  result  of  despondency  caused  by  losa 
of  fortune,  the  death  of  friends,  or  nervous 
depression  due  to  sickness  or  over  nerve 
strain.  Despair  is  nearly  related  to  despera- 
tion, and  not  infrequently  leads  to  suicide  as 
the  seemingly  only  means  of  escape  from  ills 
of  a  mental  or  material  character. 

"Thinking  to  fly  from  dtipair.  that  swltter  than 
keel  is  or  canvas.* 

LongfMow  :  Cou.rtth.ip  of  Milet  Standith,  Y. 

*  2.  That  which  causes  despair,  or  despera- 
ttoii. 

"  The  mere  dtipair  of  surgery  he  cures." 

Shaketp.  •  Macbeth,  IT.  8. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  despair, 
desperation,  and  despondency:  "Despair  is  a 
state  of  mind  produced  by  the  view  of  external 
circumstances  ;  desperation  and  despondency 
may  be  the  fruit  of  the  imagination  ;  the 
former  therefore  always  rests  on  some  ground, 
the  hitter  are  sometimes  ideal  :  despair  lies 
mostly  in  reflection  ;  desperation  and  despon- 
dency in  the  feelings  ;  the  former  marks  a 
state  of  vehement  and  impatient  feeling,  the 
latter  that  of  fallen  and  mournful  feeling 
Despair  is  often  the  forerunner  of  desperation 
and  despondency,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  ac- 
companied with  effects  so  powerful  :  the 
strongest  mind  may  have  occasion  to  despair 
when  circumstances  warrant  the  sentiment  ; 
men  of  an  impetuous  character  are  apt  to  run 
Into  a  state  of  desperation  ;  a  weak  mind  full 


of  morliitl  sensibility  is  most  liable  to  fall 
into  despondency.  Despair  interrupts  or  checks 
exertion  ;  desperation  impels  to  greater  exer- 
tions ;  despondency  unfits  for  exertion  :  when 
a  physician  despairs  of  making  a  cure,  he  lays 
aside  the  application  of  remedies  ;  when  a 
soldier  sees  nothing  but  death  or  disgrace 
before  him,  he  is  driven  to  desperation,  and 
redoubles  his  efforts."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dc  spair ,  •  dc-speire,  «  do  speyr e, 
*  do  spayrc,  *  di  speirc,  •  di  speyre, 
v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  desperer ;  Fr.  desesperer ; 
O.  Sp.  desperar;  Sp.  desesperar;  Ital.  disperare, 
from  Lat.  despero:  de  =  away,  from,  and 
ipero  =  to  hope  ;  spes  =  hope.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  be  without  hope  ;  to  be  or 
fall  into  a  state  of  despair ;  to  give  up  all 
hope  (followed  by  of  before  that  of  which  one 
gives  up  hope). 

"  In  the  mournful  tone  of  a  man  who  detpaired 
of  ever  being  reconciled  to  them."— Jfucnulay .'  Hitt. 
Xng.,  ch.  xvfl. 
^  Sometimes  followed  by  to. 

"  He  has  Incurr'd  a  long  arrear. 
And  must  detpnir  to  pay." 

Camper :  BiU  of  Mortality  (VIM). 

*  B.  Reflex. :  To  give  up  to  despair. 

"  Thou  «halt  the  nought  detprirt."       Cower,  L  2T*. 

*  C.  Transitive : 

1.  To  give  up  or  lose  all  hope  of  or  in ;  to 
despair  of. 

"  Full  c<mn<el  mast  mature ;  peace  Is  deipair'd  ; 
For  who  can  think  submission? 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  660,  661. 

2.  To  cause  to  despair ;  to  create  despair  in. 

"  Miseries  for  a  moment  could  not  detpair  them."— 
Oar.  Sutton:  Learn  to  Die  (1600),  p.  189  (ed.  1848). 

*  dc  spair  a  blc,  *  de  speir  a  ble,  a. 
[Lat.  desperattilis.}  Desperate,  fit  or  liable  to 
be  despaired  of. 

"  Whi  .  .  .   my  wounde  desptirablt  forsoc  to  be 
cured."—  Wfcttfft:  Jerem.  xv.  18. 

de  spair  ed,  '  de  speyrcd.  '  di  speircd, 

pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESPAIR,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Despaired  of;  hopeless. 


2.  In  despair  ;  desperate  ;  without  hope. 

"  I.  as  who  saith,  all  detpetred."       Oowtr,  i.  mi. 

dS-8p  airier,  s.     [Eng.  despair;   -er.]     One 
who  falls  into,  or  gives  way  to  despair. 
"  He  cheers  the  fearful,  and  commends  the  bold, 
And  inattt*  detpnirers  hope  for  good  success." 

Dryden  :  Annut  MirabiUt.  cclrlL 

*  de  spair   ful,  a.     [Eng.  despair;  -/«Z(0-] 
Full  of  despair ;  desperate,  hopeless. 

"  Laying  open  in  all  her  gestures  the  detpairful 
affliction.  —  Sj/dnty :  Arcadia,  Ijk.  v. 

de  spair  -  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  tt  s.   [DESPAIR,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (Sec 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  giving  up 
all  hope  ;  despair,  desperation. 

de-spair'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  despairing; 
-ly.}  lu  a  despairing,  hopeless  manner ;  in  a 
manner  expressive  of  or  indicating  despair. 

"  He  speaks  severely  and  detpairingly  of  our  society." 
—Boy  It :  Workt,  1.  237. 

•  do  spair  mg  ness,  s.    [Eng.  despairing ; 
-ness.  ]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  despair- 
ing, or  in  despair  ;  hopelessness. 

*des-par  age,  v.t.    [DISPARAGE.] 

•des-par'-ple,  dis  par  pic.  dis  par- 
poile,  *  ays  par-pie,  v.t.  &  t.  [O.  Fr. 
esparpeiUer ;  Ital.  sparpagliare;  Sp.  despar- 
pajar.] 

A.  Intrant. :    To    become    scattered ,    to 
scatter. 

"  As  a  flock  of  scheep  .  .  .  departeth  and  detpar- 
pleth.'—tlaundevMe,  p.  4. 

B.  Trans. :  To  scatter. 

"The  wolf  rauyschith  aud  diiparpUOt,  or  •caterith. 
the  scheep."—  Wycl(ffe :  John  x.  14. 

des-patch,  dis:patch',  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 

detpescher ;  Fr.  depecher  =.  to  hasten  ;  O.  Fr. 
des = Lat.  dis = apart,  from,  aud  O.  Fr,*  pescher, 
found  in  despescher  and  empescher,  from  Low 
Lat.  *  pedico  =  to  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  ; 
pediai  =  a  fetter ;  pet  (geuit.  pedis)  =  a  foot. 
(Sfceot.)] 
A.  Transitive  : 


*  1,  To  rid,  to  clear,  to  free,  to  disencumber. 
"  When  I  had  cleaue  detpatched  myself  of  this  great 

charge.'  —  Udal:  Pref.  to  Matthew. 

*  2.  To  get  rid  of. 

"  Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone  ...  to  detpateh 
His  uighted  life."  Skakitp. :  Lear,  iv.  t. 

*  3.  To  deprive,  to  bereave. 

"Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hana, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queeu,  at  once  despatched." 
Shaketp.  :  Handel,  i.  S. 

4.  To  put  to  death,  to  send  out  of  the  world. 

"  Now,  sin,  have  you  detpatched  this  thing;?  " 

Hhaketp.  :  2  Henri/  VI.,  iiL  1 

*5.  To  execute  quickly,  to  perform  out  of 
,  hand. 

"  These  things  I  bid  you  do.  get  them  detpatched." 
Shaketp. :  Ci/mbeline,  i.  L 

6.  To  send  away  :  particularly  used  of  mes- 
sengers, messages,  &c.,  aud  especially  when 
haste  is  implied. 

"Persons  of  high  rank  were  instantly  detpotdud 
from  Versailles  to  greet  and  escort  hiui."— J/ucaufay; 
But  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

7.  To  make  ready,  to  prepare,  to  expedite. 

"  Despatch  you  with  safest  haste." 

Shaketp. :  At  >'/«  Like  It,  1. 1. 

*  8.  To  satisfy,  to  send  away  satisfied. 

"  Detpatch  us  with  all  speed." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  11.  4. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  conclude  a  business  or  affair   with 
another ;   to  come  to  an  understanding,  to 
agree. 

"  They  have  detpatr-Kd  with  Pompey." 

ShaJeeip. :  Antony  Jt  Cleopatra,  ill.  1 

2.  To  hasten,  to  hurry. 

"  And  now  detpatc\  we  towards  the  court." 

Shakap. :  2  Henry  /  P.,  IT.  S. 

des~pat9li',  dls-pat9h ,  s.    [DESPATCH,  «.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  getting  rid  of ;  a  doing  or 
putting  away. 

"  What  needed,  then,  that  terrible  diipatch  of  It 
Into  your  pocket?"— Sintketp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out  of  the  world ; 
execution. 

3.  A  hasty  performance ;  expeditious,  prompt 
execution. 

"  You'd  see,  could  you  her  inward  motions  watch, 
Feigning  delay,  she  wishes  for  detpatch." 

OlanvilL 

4.  Speed,  haste,  expedition. 

"To  whom  the  Spartan :  These  thy  orders  borne, 
Say  shall  I  stay,  or  with  detpatch  return?" 

Pope  :  Homer't  Iliad,  x.  69,  70. 

*5.  Management,  conduct,  or  completion  of 
a  business. 

"  You  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  ruy  detp<itc\." 

Shakeip. :  Macbeth,  L  ». 

6.  A  sending  away  in  haste. 

*  7.  A  decisive  or  final  answer. 

"  To-day  we  shall  have  our  detpatch." 

Shaketp.  :  Love'i  Labour  Lott,  IT  I. 

8.  A  message  or  letter  sent  in  haste  or  by 
special  messenger,  and  containing  matters  of 
public  concern  or  business;  an  official  com- 
munication. 

"The  testimony  which  Waldeck  In  his  .letpatck  ban 
to  the  galliuit  conduct  uf  the  islanders  was  read  with 
delight  by  tbeir  countrymen."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Kng.. 
ch.  xiv. 

IT  Happy  despatch :  [HARRI-KARRI.] 

despatch-box,  s.  A  box  or  case  in  which 
despatches  are  enclosed  and  locked  up  while 
passing  between  two  persons. 

des-patch'ed,  dis  pat9h  ed,   pa.  par.  or 
a.    [DESPATCH,  v.} 

des-patch'-er,    *  dis  patch  er,   *  dys- 
patch  cr,  s.    [Eng.  despatch;  -er.} 
1.  One  who  despatches  or  sends  off. 

"  The  datalre  I  Is]  a  dater  of  writings,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  dater  or  ditpatcher  of  the  pope's  bulls: 
an  ordinary  officer  in  the  court  of  Borne.  —Cotf/rave  : 
in  v.  Datain. 

*2.  One  who  gets  rid  of  or  destroys  ;  a 
finisner. 

"Avaryce  was  the  other  dyipateher.  whych  hath 
made  an  end  both  of  our  lybraryea  and  tmkes  without 
respect."— Bale  :  Pref.  to  Lelatufi  I  tin.,  sign.  B  4. 

*  3.  One  who  writes  or  sends  despatches. 

"  The  flrst  attempt  of  our  ditpatcher  is  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  hu  writing  at  all'—llammond:  Wo,!tt,  voL 
it,  pt  U.,  p.  1«7. 

•  des-p&tch'-ful,  •  dis  pat9h  fuL  *  di»- 
patch  -lull,  a.     [Eng.  despatch ;  •ful(l).'} 

1.  Bent  or  intent   on  haste;   expeditious, 
quick. 

"  Their  keen-edged  axes  to  the  tow'ring  oaks 
DitpatchfuU  they  applied." 

Camper :  Uomei't  Iliad,  bk.  xxiil 

2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  haste. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe=e;  ey  =  a.    v\  =  kw. 


despatching1 — despite 
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"Bo  laying,  with  detpatchfvll  looks,  in  harts 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent." 

Hilton  :  P.  L.,  v.  331,  331 

des-patch  -Ing,  dis-patch  -Ing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [DESPATCH,  w.J 

A.  <fc  B.  At  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sending  away  in 
haste;  despatch. 

"  I  nave  differed  the  ditpatching  of  a  currier."— Co*- 
tola  :  The  Marq.  Tnoiota  to  Lord  Convay. 

de-spe-clf-i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  pref.  efe  a 
away,  from,  and  species  =  a  kind,  a  class.]  To 
desynonymize.  (Grote :  Journal  ofPhilol.,  vol. 
Iv.  (1872),  p.  63.) 

•de-spect',  s.  [Lat.  despeetus,  pa.  par.  of 
despicio  =  to  look  down  upon :  de  =  down, 
and  specio  =  to  look  at.]  A  looking  down 
upon  ;  despection,  contempt  (Coleridge.) 

"  de-spec' -tion,  s.  [Lat.  (Inspect  w,  from  de- 
spectus,  pa.  par.  of  despicio.]  [DESPISE.]  A 
looking  down  upon  ;  a  despising  ;  contempt. 

"...  a  calm  despection  of  all  those  shining  attrac- 
tive* which  they  see  to  be  so  transitory."—  W.  Moun 
tagv :  Decoute  Eisnya  (1648),  pt.  i.,  p.  3«i 

*  de-speed',  v.  t.    [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 

speed  (q-v.)-J    To  send  with  speed  or  haste; 
to  despatch. 

"  Out  of  hand  they  detptnied  certalne  of  their  crue 
to  crave  pardon."— Speed :  K.  John,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  vUL,  1 3L 

"  de-speire,  v.  &  *.    [DESPAIR.] 

*  de-spen9e,  *.    [DISPENSE.] 

*  de-spend ,  v.t.     [DISPEND.]    To  spend,  to 
expend. 

"  Soin  noble  men  in  Spain  can  detpend  450,000."— 
Bovell :  Letter*  (1650). 

*  de-spend' -er,  "  de-spend-our,  s.    [Dia- 

PENDER.] 

•de  spens,  * de-spense,  *.    [DISPENSE.] 

des-per-a'-do,  s.  [O.Sp.,  pa.  par.  of  desperat 
=  to  despair.]  A  desperate  or  furious  fellow 
one  who  is  reckless  of  life  or  property,  aru 
acts  without  lear  of  danger  or  consequences. 
The  pioneer  population  of  many  of  the  west- 
ern states  was  made  up  largely  of  persons  of 
this  character,  who  disregarded  all  restrictions 
of  law,  and  robbed  and  murdered  at  will. 
This  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  our 
mining  districts,  the  early  population  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado,  and  other  mining  states 
being  in  considerable  part  composed  of  such 
characters,  against  whom  in  the  end  the  people 
were  forced  to  combine  and  dispose  of  them 
with  summary  justice.  The  prevalence  of 
Lynch  Law  in  parts  of  the  United  States  is  an 
outcome  of  this  state  of  affairs. 

"ThU dismal  tragedy,  perpetrated  notbyanj-privati 
dctperadoet  of  that  faction.  —The  Cloak  in  in  Colour. 
(1«T9X  p. «. 

*  des  per-ance,     *  des  -per  aunce,     t. 
[O.Fr.  desperance  ;  FT.  desesperance.]    Despair ; 
loss  of  hope. 

"I  am  fulfilled  of  detpenmotc*.         ffowr,  it,  11». 

des  -per-ate,  a.  ft  t.     [Lat.  desperatut,  pa. 
par.  of  despero  =  to  despair  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Of  persons : 
*  L  In  despair ;  without  all  hope  ;  hopeless. 

"The  Denel  is  detperate.  and  hath  not  nor  cannot 
have  Mith  and  trust  in  God's  promise*."— Sir  T.  Man . 
Worket,  p.  264. 

•I  Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

"Yet  gives  not  oer,  though  desperate  of  success." 
Milton:  P.  X.,  iv.  2S. 

2  Reckless,  rash  ;  utterly  fearless  of  danger 
or  consequences. 

"  The  report*  of  plotters,  many  of  whom  were  ruined 
and  detperate  men."— Macaulay  .•  But.  Eng.,  ch.  11 

T  Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

"  Bat  venture  not,  in  useless  strife. 
On  ruffian  detperate  of  his  life."  / 

Scott .  Rokeby,  U.  tt. 

IL  Of  things: 

1.  Reckless,  rash  ;  characterized  by  utter 
carelessness   and  fearlessness  of  danger   or 
consequences. 

"Familiarity  with  ghastly  spectacle*  produced  a 
bardheartedness  and  a  d*ti*rate  impiety."— Macau- 
lay  :  But.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Hopeless  ;  of  which  there  is  little  or  no 
hope. 

"But  they  run  them  upon  detperat*  ventures  to 
obtain  they  know  not  what."— Banyan .-  PUgrmit 
frogrett,  pt  L 

3.  Very  great ;  extreme.    (Colloquial.) 


•  B.  As  subst.  :  A  reckless,  desperate  fellow  ; 
a  desperado. 

"...  of  men.  thieves,  and  adulterous  detperatet,"— 
Bonne  :  Jlitt.  Septuagint  (1633),  p.  204, 

*  If  Desperate  debt  : 

Law  :  A  debt  hopeless  of  recovery.  (Whar- 
ton.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  des- 
perate and  hopeless  :  "Desperate,  when  applied 
to  things,  expresses  more  than  hopeless  ;  the 
latter  marks  the  absence  of  hope  as  to  the 
attainment  of  good,  the  former  marks  the 
absence  of  hope  as  to  the  removal  of  an  evil  : 
a  person  who  is  in  a  desperate  condition  is 
overwhelmed  with  actual  trouble  for  the 
present,  and  the  prospect  of  its  continuance 
for  the  future  ;  he  whose  case  is  hopeless  is 
without  the  prospect  of  effecting  the  end  he 
has  in  view:  gamesters  are  frequently  brought 
into  desperate  situations  when  bereft  of  every- 
thing that  might  possibly  serve  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  their  misfortunes.  It  is  a  hopeless 
undertaking  to  reclaim  men  who  have  plunged 
themselves  deep  into  the  labyrinth  of  vice." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

des  -per-  ate  -ly,    adv.      [Eng.    desperate; 
-ly-] 

1.  In  a  desperate,  furious,  frantic,  or  reck- 
less manner.         * 

"  When  he  broke  forth  as  detperately  as'lbefore  he 
bad  done  uncivilly."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  Erroun. 

2.  Extremely,  exceedingly,  very  greatly. 

"She  fell  detperately  in  love  with  him.  and  took  a 
Toyage  iuto  Sicily  in  pursuit  of  him."—  Additon. 

•des  -per  -ate  -ness,  *.     [Eng.  desperate; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  desperate  ; 
madness,  fury,  recklessness. 

"The  going  on  ...  boldly,  hopingly,  confidently, 
in  wilful  habits  of  sin,  is  called  a  detperatenats  also  ; 
ami  the  more  bold  thus,  the  more  desperate."—  Ham- 
mond. 

2.  Hopelessness. 

"The  Lord  Digby  .  .  .  quickly  considered  the  det- 
peratenett  of  his  condition."—  Clarendon  :  Civil  War. 
L705. 

des  -per  -a  -tion,  »  des-per  a-9i-on,   s. 

[Lat.  dxsperatio,  from  desperatus,  pa.  par.  of 
despero.] 

1.  The  act  of  despairing  or  giving  up  all 
hope  ;  despairing. 


2.  A  state  of  despair  or  hopelessness. 

"It  shal'be  darcke  with  carefull  desperation."— 
haiah  v.  (1551). 

3.  A  state  of  fury  and  utter  recklessness  of 
danger  or  consequences. 

"  The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain." 

Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  i.  4. 

T  For  the  difference  between  desperation 
and  despair,  see  DESPAIR. 

*  de's-pIc-a-biT-i'-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  despicable; 
-ity.]  The"  quality  or  state  of  being  despic- 
able ;  despicableness. 

"  A  life  full  of  falsehood,  feebleness,  poltroonery,  and 
detpicabilit.v.''—Carlyle:  Critical  and  Mitcellaneout 
Euays,  iii.  94.  (Duria.) 

des'-pic-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  despicabilis,  from 
despicor  =  to  look  down  npon,  to  despise. 
Puttenham,  in  1589,  classed  this  word  among 
those  then  quite  recently  introduced  into  the 
language.  A  writer,  a  little  earlier  (R.  Willes, 
1577),  condemns  it,  ranking  it  with  inkhorn 
terms  "  smellyng  to  much  of  the  Latine." 
(Trench  :  English  Past  and  Present,  Lect.  tH.)] 
Contemptible,  vile,  worthless,  mean  ;  deserv- 
ing of  contempt 

"  How  sacred  he  I  how  despicablt  they  1  " 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  Iv.  ML 

If  For  the  difference  between  defpicable  and 
contemptible,  see  CONTEMPTIBLE. 

des'-plc-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  despicable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  despic- 
able ;  meanness,  vileness,  worthlessness. 

"We  consider  the  great  disproportion  between  the 
infinity  of  the  reward  and  the  detpicablenett  of  our 
service."—  More  :  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

deV-pIc-a-bly,  adv.     [Eng.  despicable)  ;  -ly.] 

In   a  despicable    or   contemptible   manner  ; 
meanly,  vilely,  contemptibly. 

"  Here  wanton  Naples  crowns  the  happy  shore, 
Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  detpicabty  poor. 

Additon  :  Italy. 

*de-spl-cience  (cience  as  shens),  *  de 
spi-cien-cy  (cien  as  alien),  t.    [Lat.  de- 
tpiciens.  pr.  par.  of  despicio  =  to  look  down 


npon  :  de  =  down,  and  specio  =  to  look.]    A 
looking  down  upon  ;  contempt. 

"  It  is  very  probable,  that  to  show  their  detpicieney 
at  the  poore  Gentiles  .  .  .  they  affected  to  havs  such 
acts  there  done."— Mede  :  Diatr.,  p.  191. 

*de-spi    cion,  '  de   spi -tion,   *.      [Lat 

despicio  =  to  look  down  upon,  to  despise.] 

1.  A  looking  upon  ;  contemplation. 

"  Wlthont  any  ferther  detpicion  thereupon."— JHe  T. 
More:  Worket,  p.  248. 

2.  Despising;  contempt. 

"Pal  from  meke  learnyng  into  idle  dtipitiont."— 
Tyndate:  Worket,  p.  377. 

*  de-spight'-ful  (gh  silent),  a.   [DESPITEFUL.  J 
Malicious,  malignant. 

"  The  other  wa*  a  fell  detpightful  fiend." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  li.  so 

*  de-spit} '-a-ble,  a.      [Eng.  despis(e);  -abk.J 

Fit  for  or  deserving  of  contempt ;  contempt- 
ible, despicable. 

"...  the  most  detpitable  thing  in  the  world. '- 
Arbuthnol :  To  Pope. 

*  de-spis -al,  s.    [Eng.  despite);   -al.1    The 

act  of  despising  ;  contempt. 

".  .  .  ft detpiial of  religion.* — South  :  Sermon*,  viii.  3K. 

de  spi  se,  *  de  spis  en,  *  de  spys  yn, 
de  sp'yse,  *di-spice,  'di  spise,  «dl- 
spyse,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  FT.  despiz,  pa.  par.  of 
despire  =  to  despise ;  Lat.  despicio  =  to  look 
down  upon,  to  despise  :  de  =  down,  and  specio 
=  to  look.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  look  down  upon,  to  contemn,  to  feel 
contempt  for,  to  scorn,  to  disdain. 

"Of  all  foreigners  they  were  the  most  hated  and 
detpised.'—Macnulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  To  treat  with  contempt  or  disrespect. 

"  Thou  hast  dttj^ited  me,  and  hast  taken  the  wife  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite  to  be  thy  wife."— 2  Sam.  xii.  10. 

•3.  To  abhor. 


"  Let  not  you 


i  detpite  my  tongue  for  ever." 
Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 


*  B.  Intrans. :  To  contemplate,  to  look. 

"  Thy  God  reqnireth  thee  here  the  fultWing  of  all 
his  precepts,  if  thou  despuett  to  live  with  him  for 
ever." — Bacon. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  despise  and 
to  contemn,  see  CONTEMN. 

de-spis' ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESPISE.] 

*  de-spls'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  despised  ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  despised ;  despi- 
cability ;  contemptibility. 

"  He  sent  foolishness  to  confute  wisdom,  weaknes* 
to  bind  strength,  detpiiednest  to  vanquish  pride."— 
Milton  :  Reaten  of  Church  Government,  ii. 

* dS-Spi'se-ment,  s.  [Eng.  despise;  -ment.J 
Contempt,  despising,  scorn. 

"  The  contempt  and  despitement  of  worldly  wealth." 
—Hollant  :  Plutarth,  p.  12S. 

de-spis '-cr,  *  de-spsrs-cr,  *  de-speys- 
ere,  s.  [Eng.  despite);  -er.]  One  who  de- 
spises, contemns,  scorns,  or  slights  any  person 
or  thing. 

"Art  tbon  thus  boldened,  man,  by  thy  distress : 
Or  else  a  rude  detpiser  of  good  manners?  * 

Shaketp. :  At  i'ou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

de-spis  Ing,  *  de-spis  ynge,  *  de-spys- 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DESPISE.] 

A.  &  B.  4s  pr.  par.  £  jxr-i^ip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  contemning,  scorn- 
Ing,  or  slighting ;  despisal. 

"  All  my  contempts  and  detpitinot  of  Thy  spiritual 
favours  have  not  yet  made  The^  withdraw  them.*— 
Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

de-spis'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  despising;  -ly.J 
In  a  despising,  slighting,  or  contemptuous 
manner ;  contemptuously,  seemingly. 

de  spite,  '  de  spight,  *  de-spit,  *de- 
spyt,  *  di-spite,  *  dy-spyte,  *.,  prep.,  ft 
adv.  [O.  Fr.  despit;  Ital.  dispetto;  Lat.  despee- 
tus =  (s.)  contempt,  (a.)  despised,  pa.  par.  of 
despicio  =  to  look  down  upon,  to  despise.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Contempt. 

"  Hadden  detpit  that  wommon  kyng  schnlde  be." 
Robert  of  Oloucetter,  -p.  tf, 

•  2.  A  state  of  contempt ;  despicability. 

"  To  make  of  the  same  gobet  oo  vessel  into  onoor,  a 
nothir  into  dupytt.'  —  n'yclife  :  kom.  ix, 

*  3.  Malice,  malignity. 

"A  man  fun  of  malice  and  detpight," 
Toyaget,  i.  (4. 

4,  A  contemptuous  defiance,    [f.l 


boil,  boy:  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     p 
-olao,  -tian  =  «»nan.    -tion,  -sion  -  Shan ;  -rion,  -sion  =  yt^^n-    -tioas,  -sious,  -clous  =  sbaa.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel, 
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despite — despoticalnesa 


"  Ooo  to  meet  danger  with  despite." 
Longfellow.    {O 

*  5.  An  act  of  contempt  joined  with  malice ; 
an  indignity  ;  a  contumely. 

"  Thou  haveat  don  me  despites  thre." 

Seven  Saga,  1.807. 

^  In  despite :  In  spite  of. 

".  .  .  he  forced  upon  them,  in  their  own  despite."— 
Macaulay  :  Jlist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

B.  As  prep. :  In  spite  of. 

"  II  is  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blow, 
Detpite  each  mean  or  mighty  foe." 

Ocott :  Lord  of  the  I  tin,  ii.  ML 

C.  As  adv.:  In   spite  of;    despite.     (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"  So  thou  through  windows  of  tliine  age  shalt  SM 
Detvitc  aj  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time." 

Hhakesp. :  Sonnet  *. 

•  de-spi  te,  v.t.  A  i.    [DESPITE,  *.  ] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  treat  with  despite  or  contempt ;  to 
despise. 

"  He  litheth  and  loveth  that  Oodes  law  despiteth." 
f.  Plowman,  p.  lie. 

2.  To  vex,  to  offend,  to  tease,  to  spite. 

"Setting  the  town  on  fire  to  deipite  Bacchus." — 
Xaieigh:  Uiit.  World. 

B.  Jntrans.  :  To  be  filled  with  indignation 
at  any  person  or  thing. 

*  H  To  do  despite  to  :  To  dishonour  ;  to  treat 
witl  contumely. 

"Have  don*  deipite  unto  the  spirit  of  grace,"— JM. 
x.». 

*  de-spit' -Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESPITE,  v.] 

de   spite  ful,   -de -spight -full,  *  de- 

spyto  ful,  a.     [Eng.  despite ;  -ful(l).'] 

1.  Full  of  contempt,  scorn,  malignity,  And 
malice  ;  malicious  ;  malignant. 

"  Preserve  u»  juni  the  hands  of  our  despiteful  and 
deadly  euemim  ' —King  Char  let:  Eikon  llasilVte. 

2.  Done  through  malice  or  hatred. 

"  The  heinous  and  detpiteful  act 
Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise."      Milton:  P.  L..  X.  1. 1 

de  -  spi  te  -  ful  - 1*.    *  de  spight  ful  ly, 

*  de  spight  ful-lye.  adv.      [Eng.  despite- 
ful; -ly.]    In  a  despiteful,  malicious,  or  con- 
temptuous manner. 

"  Pray  for  them  that  detpite/ully  use  you  and  pent- 
cute  you."— Matt.  v.  44. 

•dc- spite- ful- ness,    '  de  spight   ful- 
ness, *  de-spyte-ful-nes,  s.     [Eng.  de- 
tpiteful;  -ness.]    Malice,  hatred,  or  malignity. 
"  Let  ui  examine  him  with  despitefulness  and  tor- 
ture, that  we  may  know  his  meekness,  and  prove  his 
patience."—  W isdom  ii.  19. 

•de  spit  e  ous, '  de  spit  ous,  de  spit- 
i-OUS,  *  di-spit-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  despiteux.] 
Despiteful,  malicious,  malignant. 

"  Amende  from  Deloraine  to  crave. 
For  foul  deipiteout  scathe  and  scorn." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  T.  It. 

dS  -spit  ;  e  -  ous  -  ly,  *  dc  pit  ous  liche, 

*  de-spit-ous-ly,  *  de-spit-us-ly,  *  di- 
Bpit-ous-ly,  adv.     [Bug.  despiteous;  -ly.] 
In  a  despiteful  or  malignant  manner  ;  despite- 
ftuly. 

"  And  saw  his  wife  detpitouily  yslein." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  5,02*. 

•de  spit  ing,  '  de  spight  ing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [DESPITE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subtt. :  The  act  of  treating  with  de- 
spite. 

•des  pl'-tlon,  i.    [DESPICION.] 
•dS-flpit'-OUS,  a.     [DESPITEOUS.] 
•dSs-plai'-en, "  d  ;s  play1,  v.t.  [DISPLAY,  «.] 

de-spoil',  *  de-spoil-en,  *  de-spuil-en, 

'de  spixle,   •  dis  poyl  en,  *dls-puyl, 

•dys-pwyle,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  despoilUr,  des- 
puiller;  Fr.  depnuiUer ;  8p.  &  Port,  derprijar 
from  Lat.  despolio  =  to  plunder :  de  (intens.) 
and  sjKjlio  =  to  plunder ;  spolium,  =  plunder, 
Spoil.) 

1.  To  strip,  to  rob,  to  plunder,  to  deprive, 
to  take  anything  away  from  by  force. 

"  If  mine  the  glory  to  despoil  the  foe, 
On  Phoebus'  temple  I'll  his  arms  bestow." 

Pope :  Bomer's  Iliad,  vii.  M,  M. 

5  Followed  by  of  before  the  thing  taken 
•way. 

"Having  despoil  d  me  of  tny  sword,  mine  honour." 
Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Luce's  Cure,  v.  1. 
2.  To  strip. 

"lonathus  dltpuylid  himself  fro  the  cooU."—  Wy- 
eJUffe  :  1  Kings  ivilf  < 

*  3.  To  strip;  to  divest. 


"These  formed  stones.  ttetpoiled  of  their  shells,  and 
exposed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  time 
moulder  away."—  Wootlward  :  Fossils. 

•de-spoil',  «.    [DESPOIL,  v.]    Spoil,  plunder, 

•poliation,  desolation. 

"  Tis  Hone :  dttpntl  and  desolation 
O'er  Rylstone's  fair  domiiin  have  blown." 

Wordncorth :  White  floe  of  Rytstone,  Til. 

de  spoil  ed,  *  dc  spuilcd,  '  di  spoylcd, 
*  di  spoylid,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [DESPOIL,  v.] 

de  spoil -er,  s.  [Eng.  despoil;  -er.]  One 
who  despoils,  robs,  strips,  or  plunders ;  a 
plunderer. 

"  The  detpoilers  and  the  despoiled  had.  for  the  most 
part,  been  rebels  alike."— Jtacaulay  :  Bitt.  Kng.,  ch.  ii. 

do  spoil  ing,  •  de-spoyl-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a.,  «  s.  [DESPOIL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  spoiling,  robbing,  or  plunder- 
Ing  ;  despoliation. 

•  2.  That  which  is  taken  ;  spoils. 

"  He  rafte  the  detpoylynge  fro  the  cruel  lyoun."— 
Chmictr  :  Boethius,  p.  147. 

•dS-spoll'-me'nt,  s.  [Eng.  despoil;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  despoiling  or  plundering ;  despolia- 
tion. 

tde  spo-ll-a'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  despoliatio, 
from  despoliatus,  pa.  par.  of  despolio  —  to  de- 
spoil (q.v.).]  The  act  of  despoiling  or  plunder- 
ing ;  spoliation,  plunder,  robbery. 

H  In  the  history  of  nations  Despoliation  has 
played  in  some  respects  the  greatest  part, 
most  of  the  wars  which  prevailed  in  the  past 
being  essentially  armed  incursions  of  despoil- 
ers,  who  robbed  without  limit  and  destroyed 
without  compunction,  so  that,  while  all  nations 
had  vigorous  laws  to  prevent  private  despoli- 
ation and  surpress  banditta,  the  rulers  and 
aristocracy  have  stood  above  the  law  and 
plundered  to  their  hearts'  content.  Ostensibly, 
indeed,  the  great  wars  of  the  past  have  not 
been  campaigns  of  despoliation,  but  practically 
nearly  all  of  them  come  under  thiH  category, 
and  many  of  the  wars  to  which  history  pays 
respectful  attention  were  unblushing  raids 
of  robbers,  intended  to  despoil  neighboring 
peoples  of  their  wealth,  their  inhabitants,  or 
their  country.  Happily,  growing  civilization 
has  practically  put  an  end  to  wars  of  this 
character.  • 

d6  spond ,  v.i.  [Lat.  despondeo  =  (1)  to  pro- 
mise fully,  (2)  to  give  up,  to  lose  :  de  =  away, 
from,  and  spondeo=z  to  promise.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  be  cast  down  in  spirits  ; 
to  give  way  to  despair  or  despondency ;  to 
lose  heart  and  hope  ;  to  be  dejected. 

"  Others  depress  their  own  minds,  despond  at  first 
difficulty."— Locke. 

2.  Theol. :  To  lose  hope  of  Divine  mercy. 

"Some  may  terrify  the  conscience,  some  may  allure 
the  slothful,  and  some  encourage  the  desponding 
mind."—  Watts. 

•  de  spend ,  s.    [DESPOND,  •.]   Despondency. 

"  Wherefore  Christian  was  left  to  tumble  in  the 
Slough  of  Despund  alone."— Btmy an :  Pilg.  frog.,  pt.  i. 

de  spon  den  9y.    *  de'-sp&n'-de'nce,  s. 

[Lat.  despondens,  pr.  par.  of  despondeo.]  A 
state  of  being  despondent ;  a  loss  of  heart  or 
spirits  ;  dejection  of  mind. 

"The  unhappy  prince  seemed,  during  some  days,  to 
be  sunk  in  despondency." — Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

If  For  the  difference  between  despondency 
and  despair,  see  DESPAIR. 

de-spon -dent,  a.  [Lat.  despondens,  pr. 
par.  of  despondeo.]  In  a  state  of  despondency ; 
dejected  in  spirit ;  desponding ;  losing  heart 
and  resolution. 

"...  a  dull  despondent  flock. 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes, 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note." 
Thornton  :  Autumn,  979-81. 

*  de  spon'-dent  ly,  ui/i'.    [Eng.  despondent; 
-ly.]    In  a  despondent  or  desponding  manner ; 
despondingly. 

"  He  thus  despondently  concludes.  "—Barrow:  Serm., 
p.  Sit. 

dS-spdnd'-er,  s.  [Eng.  despond;  -er.]  One 
who  desponds,  or  gives  way  to  despondency. 

"  I  am  no  detponder  in  my  nature."— Syi/t. 

de  spdnd  -ing, pr. par., a., Set.  [DESPOND, «.) 
A  (C  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip,  adj. :  (bee 
the  verb  ) 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  way  to  de- 
spondency ;  despair,  dejection,  loss  of  heart 
or  resolution. 

de-spdnd  -ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  desponding ; 

-ly.]    In  a  desponding  manner  ;  despairingly. 

"SwiJt  without  a  penny  in  his  purse,  was  dctpond- 

ingln  looking  out  of  his  window,  to  gape  away  the 

time."— Sheridan  :  Life  of  Swift. 

*  dc  spon'  sage,  s.    [Lat.  desponsus,  pa.  par. 
of  despondeo.]     The  act  of  betrothing ;   be- 
trothal ;  desponsation. 

"...  for  detpontage  of  Athelrid  hi*  daughter."— 
Fox :  Martyrs,  p.  10S. 

*  de  spon'-sate,   v.t.     [Lat.   drsponsatus,  pa. 
par.  of  desponso  =  to  betroth  :  de  (intens.),  and 
spondeo  =  to  promise.]     To  betroth,  to  affl- 
anoe.    (Cockeram.) 

*  de  spon-sa   tion,    s.      [Fr.  despnnsatinn ; 
Low  Lat.  desponsatio,  from  desponsatus,  pa.  par. 
of  desponso.]     The  act  or  ceremony  of  be- 
trothing or  affiancing ;  betrothal. 

"  For  all  tkis  detponsation  of  her."— Taylor .  Great 
Xxemplar.  pt.  i.,  s.  1. 

*  dfi-spfin'-sor-y,  s.    [Lat.  desponsus,  pa.  par. 
of  despondeo  =.  to  betroth,  to  pledge.]     A  be- 
trothal. 

"  Having  left  the  deiimnsories  in  the  hands  of  th» 
Karl  of  Bristol."— Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  M. 

*  de  sport ,  v.  <fc  ».    [DISPORT.] 

des'  pot,  *  des'-po-ta,  s.  [Fr.  despote ;  8p. 
&  I  till,  despota,  despoto,  from  Low  Lat.  desjtotus, 
from  Gr.  Sesiro-rrrf  (despotes)  =  a  lord.] 

L  An  irresponsible  ruler  or  sovereign ;  an 
emperor,  king,  or  other  prince  invested  with 
absolute  power,  or  ruling  without  any  control 
of  men,  constitution,  or  law.  Numbers  of 
instances  might  be  named,  mankind  having 
been  under  the  rule  of  Despots  much  longer 
than  under  limited  rulers.  All  the  old  jatiung, 
the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Macedonian, 
Roman,  Chinese,  &c.,  were  governed  oy  long 
dynasties  of  despotic  rulers,  of  which  perhaps 
the  most  irresponsible  were  those  of  Rome, 
who  were  controlled  neither  by  an  aristocracy 
of  nobles  nor  by  any  powerful  religious  estab- 
lishment, while  the  army  belonged  to  thorn 
rather  than  to  the  nation.  Of  modern  despotic 
rulers,  those  of  China  are  controlled  by  a  well- 
defined  series  of  ancient  political  and  religious 
rules,  which  they  dare  not  transgress,  while 
the  Czars  of  Russia  are  held  in  check  by  a 
vigorous  infusion  of  modern  democratic  senti- 
ment in  the  nobles  und  the  middle  class  of  the 
people.  The  most  complete  of  modern  despots 
are  the  rulers  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  whose 
rule  is  based  on  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism 
of  the  people. 

2.  A  lord  or  prince ;  one  high  in  authority. 

"  To  their  favourite  sensor  brothers  they  imparted 
the  more  lofty  appellation  of  lord  or  dctpot."-  Gibbon: 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  liii. 

3.  A  tyrant ;  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  per- 
son or  class. 

"The  friends  of  Jacobins  are  no  longer  despots ;  th» 
betrayers  of  the  common  cause  are  no  longer  traitors." 
Burke :  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

*  des'-ptt-ta,  s.    [DESPOT.] 

*  des'-p6-t&t,  *.    [DESPOT.]    Government  by 
a  despot ;  absolute  and  irresponsible  rule ;  a 
territory  governed  by  a  despot. 

"  The  Greek  despotat  of  Epeiros  held  by  the  home  oi 
Angeloe."— Freeman :  Bist,  Oeog.  Kurope,  i.  284. 

des  pot  ic.  *  des  pot  ick,  des  pot  ic- 
al,  o.  [Fr.  despotique ;  Gr.  Sfo-iroriicos  (ilet- 
potikos),  from  Seo-n-drr/^  (despotes)  =  a  lord.] 

1.  Absolute,  irresponsible,  uncontrolled  by 
men,  laws,  or    constitution ;   as   a   despotic 
government. 

"  What  kings  decree,  the  soldier  must  obey. 
Waged  ngalust  foes ;  and,  when  the  wars  are  o'er. 
Fit  only  to  maintain  despotick  power." 

Dryden :  Sigismunda  <t  Guitcardo,  597-M 

2.  Absolute,  uncontrolled,  arbitrary,  tyran- 
nical. 

"  It  was  not  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  courtiers  that 
she  established  and  long  maintained  her  despotic 
empire  over  the  feeblest  of  minds."— Maeautay :  Bitt. 
Kng..  ch.  iv 

dcs  pot'  I  cal  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  despotical; 
-ly.]  In  a  Despotic,  arbitrary,  or  absolute 
manner;  arbitrarily. 

"  Fortescue  well  distinguished  between  a  monarchy 
despotically  regal,  and  a  political  or  civil  monarchy."— 
Burke. 

"dcs  pot   i  cal  ness,  s.     [Eng.  despotical  t 


tote,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  oe-e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*ness.]    The  quality  of  being  despotic  ;  abso- 
luteness, absolutism. 

dg«  -pot-ism,  s.  [Fr.  detpatisme ;  Sp.  ft  Ital 
despotismo,  from  Or.  Stavonp  (despotes)  =  a 
lord.] 

1.  Absolutism  ;   absolute,  uncontrolled,  or 
Irresponsible   authority,    power,   or  govern- 
ment. 

1f  The  history  of  nearly  every  nation  baa 
been  one  of  a  growth  of  despotism,  followed 
in  most  cases  by  a  gradual  development  of 
republican  sentiment  and  a  regaining  of  power 
by  the  people.  The  early  empires  were  all 
controlled  by  despotic  governments,  partic- 
ulary  that  of  Rome,  perhaps  the  most  complete 
and  irresponsible  Despotism  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Several  of  the  ancient  Despotisms 
Btill  survive,  directly  in  the  Government  of 
'  China,  and  secondarily  in  those  of  Persia  and 
Turkey.  Modern  Europe  has  been  saved  from 
Despotisms  by  the  free  spirit  of  the  nobles  and 
the  struggle  for  liberty  among  the  people,  the 
nearest  approaches  to  a  Despotism  being  in 
France,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Napoleon.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
Bussia,  whose  Government  is  almost  as  des- 
potic as  that  of  ancient  Rome. 

"  It  ii  time  to  take  heed  that  we  do  not  so  pursue 
our  victory  over  despotism  u  to  run  into  anarchy."— 
Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

2.  A  despotic  use  of  power ;  arbitrariness, 
tyranny. 

*  des -pot-ist,  s.    [Eng.  despot;  -ist.]    A  sup- 
porter of  despotism. 

"  A>  thorough  *  detpotitt  and  imperialist  as  Straffurd 
himself."— C.  Kingiley  :  Life,  ii.  66.  (Daviet.) 

<lde'«-p6't-$C'-ra-C&  s.    [Gr.  St<rw6-nv  (de* 

otes)  =  a  lord,  and  xpareia  (krateo)  —  to  rule.] 
'he  rule  of  despots  ;  despotism. 

"  Dttpotocraa/,  the  worst  institution  of  the  middle 
age*."— Theodore  Parktr :  H'orkt,  v.  262.  (Davitt.) 

•de-spread,  v.t.    [DTSPREAD.] 
•de-spre've,  v.t.    [DISPROVE.] 

*  de-spu  -mate,  v.i.  &  t.     [Lai.  detpumotva, 
pa.  par.  of  despumo  =  (t.)  to  take  off  the  scum, 
to  skim,  (i.)  to  foam,  to  boil :  de  =  away,  and 
•puma  =  foam.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  throw  off  parts  in  foam ; 
to  froth,  to  foam,  to  work. 

"That  discharge  is  a  benefit  to  the  constitution,  and 
will  help  it  the  sooner  nnJ  faster  to  detpumate  and 
purify."— Cheyne :  Englith  Malady  (1733),  p.  304. 

B.  Trans. :  To  throw  off  in  froth  or  foam. 

"They  were  thrown  off  and  detvumated  upon  the 
larger  emnnctory  and  open  glands,  —Cheyne :  English 
Malady  (1733),  p.  360. 

*  de  spu  ma  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  despumatio,  from 
despumo.]    The  act  or  process  of  throwing  off 
in  froth  or  foam  ;  working  off. 

"  This  they  do  in  eruptive  fevers,  by  a  kind  of  d#- 
*pumation."—Paley  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xzvi 

*  de-spume,  v.t.      [Fr.   despumer;    Lat.   de- 
tpumo.}    To  clear  from  scum  or  froth,  to  skim, 
to  clarify. 

"  If  honey  be  detpumed,  that  U  to  say,  skimmed  and 
clarified  .  .  .'—Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  zxii.,  ch.  24. 

•des-pu  te,  v.  &  s.    [DISPUTE.] 

•de-squa'-mate,  v.i.  [Lat.  desquamatus, 
pa.  par.  of  desquamo  =  to  scale  off :  de  = 
away,  from,  and  squama  =  a  scale.]  To  scale 
or  peel  off ;  to  exfoliate. 

*  des-qua-ma'-tion,  *.     [Lat.  desquamatio, 
from  desquamo.] 

Old  Swrg. :  The  act  of  scaling  foul  bones. 

* de-squam'-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  desquamate) ; 
•ive.]  The  same  as  DESQUAMATORY  (q.v.). 

•de-squam-a-tor-y,  a.  &  8.     [Eng.   dt- 

tquama.t(e);  -ory.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
desquamation  ;  exfoliating. 

"The  dttquamatorv  stage  now  begins."— Pfumie. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Old  Surg. :  A  kind  of  trepan  used  to  remove 
the  laminae  of  exfoliated  bones. 

"  In  the  tail  of  these,  came  the  surgeons  laden  with 
pincers,  crane-bills,  catheters,  detquamatoriet,  dilater*, 
•cissers,  ta.m.'—L&tranfe  :  Qu«Mdo'i  Vitiont,  9.  28. 

•dess,  "desse,  s.    [DAIS.] 

1.  A  dais. 

2.  A  desk. 

"And  next  to  her  sate  goodly  Shumefastneia*, 
Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  upreara. 
Me  ever  once  did  looke  up  from  her  date." 

Spenter  :  f.  «.,  IV.  z.  60. 


dif-sert',  t.  [Fr.  =  the  last  course  at  table, 
from  dtsservir  =  to  clear  the  table  :  des  = 
Lat.  dts=away,  apart,  and  Fr.  strvir=to  serve.] 
The  last  course  at  a  dinner  or  entertainment ; 
a  service  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats  hud  after  the 
meat,  &c.,  has  lieen  removed. 

"  At  your  dettert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 
When  your  first  course  was  well  aerv'd  up  in  plate.* 
King :  Art  of  Cookery. 

*des'-fc.ace,  *.    [DISTANCE.] 

'de-state,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
Eng.  state  (q.v.)7]  To  divest  of  state  or 
grandeur. 

"  The  king  of  eternal  glory,  to  the  world's  eye.  de- 
Hating  himself."— A danu  :  Workt,  i.  430.  (Datiet.) 

^des-tem'-per,  s.    [DISTEMPER.] 

*  des-tem'-praun9e,  s.   [DISTEMPERANCTB.] 

*  des-tem  -pringe,  *.    [DISTEMPERING.] 

*  des-ten-yng,  s.    [DESTINING.] 

*des-ter,  s.  [O.  Fr.  destre;  Prov.  dest.ro, 
dextra ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  destra;  Lat.  dextra.] 
The  right  band. 

"  Thi  stedes  that  though  haddert  in  dater  leddes."- 
Body  and  Soul,  35. 

*  des-teyn,  v.t.    [DESTINE,  v.] 

•des -tin,.'.    [Fr.]   Destiny,  fate.    [DESTINY.] 

"  Under  the  Dettirii  adamantine  band."    Mariton. 

*  des'-tln-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  destin(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  destined  or  predetermined. 

"This  miracle  of  the  ordre  dtttinublf." — Chaucer: 
Boethita.  bk.  iv. 

•des'-tln-a-bl&  adv.  [Eng.  destinab(le) , 
•ly.]  In  a  destiuable  manner. 

•des  tln-aL  *des  tin-all,  i.  [As  if  from 
a  Lat.  destinalis.]  Destined  ;  fixed  by  or  de- 
pending on  destiny 

"The  ordre  dettinal  procedith  of  the  simplicity  •! 
pnrueaunce."—  Chaucer:  iioethiut,  p.  135. 

*  des  -tin-  ate,    v.t.     [OBSTINATE,   a.]     To 
destine,  to  appoint,  to  design. 

"  Birds  are  deitin  ifed  to  fly  among  the  branches  of 
trees  and  bushes.  "—Ray  :  On  the  Creation. 

*  des -tin-ate,  '  des-tin-at,  a.     [Lat.  des- 

tinatus,  pa.  par.  of  destino =tt>  fasten,  to  make 
firm,  to  destine  ;  destina  =a  prop,  a  support : 
de  =  down,  and  sto  =  to  stand.]  Fixed  by 
destiny  or  fate  ;  destined,  appointed,  fated. 

"  Art  cannot  regain 

One  poor  hour  lost,  nor  rescue  a  small  fly 
By  a  fool's  finger  dettinate  to  die." 

llabington:  Cattarn,  Funeral*  of  G.  Talbot. 

*  d&S'-tin-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [OBSTINATE,  v.] 

*  des  -tin-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [OBSTI- 
NATE, v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  destining,  appoint- 
ing, or  designing. 

"  The  dettinatinff  and  denoting  of  vnprofi table  .  .  . 
inventions."— Prynne :  Hittrio-Mattix,  pt.  L,  act  2 

des-tin-a'-tion,  s.      [Lat.  de<tinntio,  from 
destinatus,  pa.  par.  of  destino ;  Fr.  destination; 
Sp.  destination;  Port,  destinacio;  Ital.  desti- 
nazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The   act   of    destining,    appointing,    or 
designing. 

"  Which  destination  not  coming  to  b*  accomplished." 
Boyle :  Worla,  \.  423. 

2.  The  end,  purpose,  use,  or  aim  for  which 
anything  is  appointed,  intended,  or  designed. 

"There  is  a  great  variety  of  apprehensions  and 
fancies  of  men,  in  the  dettination  and  application  of 
things  to  several  ends  and  uses."— Hale. 

3.  The  place  or  point  to  which  one  is  bound, 
or  to  which  a  thing  is  sent ;  the  intended  end 
of  a  journey,  voyage,  &c. 

"A  possibility  of  not  arriving  at  the  place  of  his 
destination. "— .-search :  Light  of  Jfature,  rot.  ii.,  pt  iii., 
ch.  26. 

II.  Scots  Law : 

1.  Gen. :  A  term  applied  to  the  series  of 
heirs  called  to  the  succession  of  heritable  or 
movable  property,  by  the  provision  of  the  law 
or  title,  or  by  will. 

2.  Sjiec. :  A  nomination,  of  successors  in  a 
certain  order,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
testator. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  destination 
and  destiny,  see  DESTINY. 

deV-tine,  v.t.  [Fr.  destintr ;  Prov.,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  destinar;  Ital.  destinare,  from  Lat.  des- 
tino =  to  destiue.l 


1.  To  fate  ;  to  predetermine,  appoint,  assign, 
or  devote  to  any  use,  purpose,  position,  or 
place. 

"  The  greatness  which  she  [Britain]  »as  deitintd  to 

attain."- J/ucnu/uy :  Uitt.  Kng..  ch.  {. 

2.  To  appoint  or  set  aside  to  any  use. 
&  To  fix  or  determine  unalterably. 

"  The  Infernal  judge's  dreadful  power 
From  the  dark  urn  shall  throw  thy  dettined  hour." 
Prior:  To  tht  Memory  of  Col.  rillien. 

*4.  To  devote,  to  doom  to  punishment  or 
misery. 

"  May  heaven  around  this  d'ttinrd  head 
The  choicest  of  its  curses  spread." 

Prior:  To  a  Young  Gentleman  in  Latt, 

des  -tined,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESTINE,  v.] 

des -tin  Ing,  *  des-ten-yng,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&*.    [DESTINE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  designing,  intending,  or  ap- 
pointing beforehand. 

2.  Destiny,  fate. 

"  Of  God  hit  was  thy  dettrnyng." 

Aluaunder,  S.8M. 

t  des  tin-Ism,  *.    [Eng.  destin(y) ;  -ism.]    A 
belief  in  destiny  or  fate  ;  fatalism. 

•des'-tln-ist,   s.     [Eng.  destin(y);  -ist.]    A 
believer  in  destiny  or  fate ;  a  fatalist. 

"  des'-ttn-jf,  v.t.    [DESTINY,  ».]    To  destine. 

(Chtttle:  Kindhart's  Dream,  1592,  p.  68.  ed. 

1841.) 
des -tin  y,    •  aes  tan  ee,    *  des  tan  ye, 

*  des  tcgn-e,  *  des  ten  yc,  *  des  ten  e, 
*des-tin-e,  *des-tin-ee,  *des-tyn-e, 

*  des-tyn-ie,  s.     [Fr.  desti>iee;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  destino,  from  Lat.  dentinata,  fein.  sing,  of 
destinatus,  pa.  par.  of  destino  =  to   destine.] 
[OBSTINATE,  a.] 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  fate,  lot,  doom,  or  fortune  appointed, 
allotted,  or  predetermined  for  each  person  or 
thing  ;  the  ultimate  fate  of  a  person. 

"  At  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  in  the  mornim; ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  deitiny." 

rihak'-tp.  :  Macbeth,  ill  i. 

2.  Unavoidable,  invincible  necessity  ;  fate. 

"  All  una  voided  is  the  doom  of  dettinf." 

Shalcctp.  :  Richard  III.,  Iv.  4. 

IT.  Myth.  :  The  power  which  presides  over 
the  lot  or  fortune  of  men  ;  the  same  as  the 
Parcae  or  Fates  in  classical  mythology. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  fate ; 
But  Jove  and  Destiny  prolonged  his  date." 

Pope  :  Homer  t  Iliad,  xi.  -213.  114. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  bjstween  det- 
tiny,  Jdte,  lot,  and  douro :  "  All  these  terms 
are  employed  with  regard  to  human  events 
which  are  not  under  one's  control  Destiny 
is  used  in  regard  to  one's  station  and  walk  in 
life  ;  fate  in  regard  to  what  one  suffers  ;  lot  in 
regard  to  what  one  gets  or  possesses  ;  and 
doom  is  that  portion  of  one's  destiny  or  fate 
which  depends  upon  the  will  of  another^ 
destiny  is  marked  out ;  fate  is  fixeil ;  the  lot  is 
assigned  ;  the  doom  is  passed.  It  was  the 
destiny  of  Julius  Csesar  to  act  a  great  part  in 
the  world,  and  to  establish  a  uew  form  of 
government  at  Rome  ;  it  was  his  fate  at  last 
to  die  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  the  chief  of 
whom  had  been  his  avowed  friends  ;  had  he 
been  contented  with  a  humbler  lot  than  that 
of  an  empire,  he  might  have  eujoyed  honours, 
riches,  and  a  long  life  ;  his  doom  was  sealed 
by  the  last  stop  which  he  took  in  making 
himself  emperor :  it  is  not  permitted  for 
us  to  inquire  into  our  future  destiny;  it  U 
our  duty  to  submit  to  our  fate,  to  be  con- 
tented with  our  lot,  and  prepared  for  our 
doom :  a  parent  may  have  great  influence  over 
the  destiny  of  his  child,  by  the  education  he 
gives  to  him,  or  the  principles  he  instils  into 
his  mind  ;  there  are  many  who  owe  their  un- 
happy fate  entirely  to  the  want  of  early  habits 
of  piety ;  riches  or  poverty  may  be  assigned 
to  us  as  our  lot." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  destinf 
and  destination:  "  The  destiny  is  the  point  or 
line  marked  out  in  the  walk  of  life  ;  the  desti- 
nation is  the  place  fixed  upon  in  particular  : 
as  every  man  has  his  peculiar  destiny,  so  every 
traveller  lias  his  particular  destination.  Des- 
tiny is  altogether  set  above  human  control ; 
no  man  can  determine,  though  he  may  in- 
fluence, the  ilestiny  of  another  :  destination  is, 
however,  the  si>ecific  act  of  an  individual, 


boil,  btfy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  choras,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -in«, 
— —   -tian  =  ffhnn,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  chon.  -dons,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d«L 
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destiny — destructive 


either  for  himself  or  another :  we  leave  the 
destiny  of  a  man  to  develop  itself ;  but  we 
may  inquire  about  his  own  destination,  or 
that  of  his  children  :  it  is  a  consoling  reflec- 
tion that  the  destinies  of  short-sighted  mortals 
like  ourselves  are  in  the  bauds  of  One  who 
both  can  and  will  overrule  them  to  our  ad- 
vantage if  we  place  full  reliance  on  Him." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•destiny-reader,  «.     A  fortune-teller. 
(Ash.) 

*  deVtltf  -u-ent,  a.    [Lat.  destituens,  pr.  par. 
of  destituo.}    Failing,  wanting,  deficient. 

des'-tl-tute,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  destitutes,  pa.  par. 
of  destituo  =  to  set  or  place  alone  :  de  =  away, 
from,  and  stiituo  =  to  place  ;  status  =  a  stand- 
ing, a  position  ;  sto  =  to  stand.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Forsaken,  deserted,  abandoned,   friend- 
less. 

2.  Poor ;  in  a  state  of  destitution  or  want ; 
needy. 


3.  In  want,  without,  wanting,  deprived. 
(Followed  by  of.) 

"  Now  I  un  o/  gode  cownesayle  destitute." 

E.  Kng.  Poemt,  p.  140, 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  destitute,  poor,  forsaken, 
or  friendless  person  ;  one  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion. 

"  O,  my  friends,  have  pity  upon  this  poor  destitute. 
for  the  hand  of  Ood  hath  touched  her.'  —P.  St.  John  : 
Sermons  (1737),  p.  8S4. 

T  For  the  difference  between  destitute  and 
tare,  see  BARB  ;  for  that  between  destitute  and 
forsaken,  see  FOKSAKEN. 

•  des'-ti-tute,  v.t.    [DBSTITUTE,  a.] 
L  To  forsake,  to  abandon,  to  desert. 


•ecure  us."— Bammond  :  Pract.  Catechism,  iii.,  §  5. 

2.  To  disappoint. 

•'  Lest,  expecting  greater  matters  than  the  cause  will 
afford,  he  he  needlessly  offended,  when  his  expecta- 
tion is  destituted"— Fotherby  :  Atheom.  (162!)),  p.  8. 

3.  To  render  destitute ;  to  strip ;  to  deprive. 

"  They,  being  detiitutrd  of  their  head,  submitted."— 
Bacon :  Henry  I'//.,  p.  183. 

4.  To  leave  without  care  or  attention  ;  to 
neglect. 

"  It  is  the  slnfullest  thing  in  the  world  to  forsake 
or  destitute  a  plantation."— Bacon  :  essays ;  Of  Planta- 
tions 

•des'-ti-tute-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  destitute;  -ly.] 
In  a  state  or  condition  of  destitution. 


*  des'  tl-tute-nSss,  s.   [Eng.  destitute ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  destitute  ;  desti- 
tution. • 

dis-tl-tu  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  destitutio,  from  des- 
titutus,  pa.  par.  of  destituo.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  destitute 
or  in  want ;  abject  poverty  or  want. 

"restitution  In  food  and  cloathing  is  such  an  im- 
pediment, as,  till  it  be  removed,  suft'ereth  not  the 
mind  of  man  to  admit  any  oilier  care."— Hooker : 
Mccles.  Polity. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  deprived 
of  anything  ;  deprivation. 

"  I  am  unhappy— thy  mother  and  thyself  at  a  dis- 
tance from  me ;  and  what  can  compensate  for  such  a 
destitution  I  "—Sterne :  Letter  »L 

des  tra,  a.    [Ital.] 

Music :  The  right ;  as  destra  ma.no,  the  right 
hand.    (Stainer  it  Barrett.) 

*  des  treine  (ei  as  a),  *  des-treyne,  v.t. 

[DISTRAIN.] 

•des  trer, -des  trere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  destrier, 
destrer;  Prov.  destrier;  Ital.  destriere,  destriero, 
from  Low  Lat.  dvxtrarius.]  A  war-horse,  a 
charger. 

"  Trussed  beore  soioeris, 
And  lopeu  on  heore  destreris." 

AUtawuttr.  849,  860. 

*  des-tresse,  «.    [DISTBESS.] 

'de-strtc'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  dettrictio,  from 
destrictus,  pa.  j>ar.  of  destringo  =  to  bind 
down.]  The  act  of  binding.  (Ask) 

"  de-strle,  *  dc  stroio,  *  de  stroye,  •  de- 
strui,  '  de  struye,  v.t.  [DESTROY.] 

"destrier,*.    [DESTROYER.] 


*  de  strig  ment,  *.  [Lat.  destringo  =  to 
strip  or  rub  off.]  A  scraping  ;  that  which  U 
scraped  off.  (Ash.) 

de  stroy ,  *  dc  strei,  '  de  strie,  *  de- 
stroie,  '  de  stroye,  dc  strue,  do- 
strui.  *  de  struye,  *  di  stric,  *  di- 
stroy,  *dl-struye,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  destruire; 
Fr.  detruire ;  Prov.,  Sp.  &  Port,  destruir ;  ItaL 
distruggere ;  from  Lat.  destruo  =  to  pull  down, 
to  destroy  :  de  =  down,  and  struo  —  to  heap 
np,  to  build  ;  strues  =  a  heap,  a  pile.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  bring  to  ruin  by  pulling  or  throwing 
"  down,  razing,  or  demolishing ;  to  pull  to  pieces. 

"Be  hath  destruyed  the  auter  of  Baal."—  Wydifft: 
Judges  v  i.  30. 

2.  To  annihilate,  to  ruin,  to  demolish,  to 
consume. 

"  Cyrus  tooke  that  citie  afterward1,  and  destroyed  hit," 
— Trevisa,  i.  >7. 

3.  To  lay  waste,  to  ravage. 

"  Come  and  dettruye  al  his  lond.' 

Robert  nf  Gloucester,  p.  44 

4.  To  kill,  to  extirpate,  to  sweep  away. 

"  And  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  water* 
upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  .  .  ."— Gen.  vi.  IT. 

6.  To  spoil,  to  render  useless,  to  ruin,   to 
make  away  with. 
6.  To  devour,  to  eat  up,  to  consume. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  ruin,   to   overthrow,  to  subvert,  to 
demolish.    . 

"The  mother  too  hath  her  title,  which  destroys  thi 
•OTtreignty  of  one  supreme  monarch."— Locke. 

2.  To  make  of  none  Deflect,  to  do  away  with. 

"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or 
the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.' 
Matt.  v.  17. 

3.  To  put  an  end  to. 

"To  ...  destroy  thatpeace,  and  love,  and  amity, 
that  ought  to  be  among  Christians."— Sharp  ;  Sermons, 
Tol.  i.,  ser.  L 

4.  To  spoil,  to  injure,  to  hurt,  to  ruin. 

"  Do  we  not  see  that  slothful,  intemperate,  and  in- 
continent persons  destroy  their  bodies  with  diseases, 
their  reputations  with  disgrace,  and  their  faculties 
with  want  t  "—Bentley. 

y(  For  the  difference  between  to  destroy  and 
to  consume,  see  CONSUME  ;  for  that  between  to 
destroy  and  to  demolish,  see  DEMOLISH. 

tde'-stro'y'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  destroy;  -a&Ze.] 
That  may  or  can  be  destroyed  ;  capable  of  or 
liable  to  destruction  ;  destructible. 

"  Plants  .  .  .  scarcely  dtttroyable  by  the  weather."— 
Derham :  Physico-Theol..  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

de  atroy  cd,  *  de  stroied,  *  dc  srtruyed, 

pa.  par.  or  a.     [DESTROY.] 

dS-stro^-er,  *  de-stroy-ere,  *de-strl- 

er,  s.     [Eng.  destroy  ;  -er.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  destroys,  ravages, 
annihilates,  kills,  or  extirpates. 

"And  I  will  prepare  destroyers  against  thee,  every 
one  with  his  weapons."— Jer.  xxii.  7. 

2.  Script. :  The  devil ;  sin. 

"  I  have  kept  me  from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer."— 
Ps.  xvii.  4. 

dS-str6y'-ing,  *  de-stroy-enge,  pr.par., 
a.,  <fe  s.  [DESTROY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  ruining,  consuming, 
or  annihilating  ;  destruction. 

"  He  hath  not  withdrawn  his  hand  from  destroying* 
—Lam.  ii.  8. 

*  de  struct',  v.t.  [Lat.  destructus,  pa.  par.  of 
drstruo.}  To  destroy. 

"The  creatures  either  wholly  dettrttcted,  or  mar- 
Telloualy  corrupted  from  that  they  were  before."— 
tltde :  Paraph,  on  St.  Peter,  p.  IS  (1642). 

dS-strttct-I-Wr-I-ty,  «.  [Eng.  destructible ; 
-ity.]  Capability  of  or  liability  to  destruction. 

dS-Struct'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  destructibilis,  from 
destructus,  pa.  par.  of  destruo.]  That  may  or 
can  be  destroyed  ;  liable  to  destruction. 

"  Forms  destructible  by  dissolution."— Search :  UgU 
of  Nature,  vol.  U.  pt.  L,  ch.  ii. 

de  struct  I  ble  ness, ».  [Eng.  destructible ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  destruc- 
tible ;  destructibility. 

de  struc'  tion,  •  de  struc  ci  on,  "de- 
struc  cy  one,  '  de  struc  ci  otin,  *de- 
struc  ti  oi.n,  s.  [Lat.  destruccio,  from  de- 
ttructus,  pa.  par.  of  destruo  =  to  destroy ;  FT. 
destruction ;  Prov.  destruction,  destruccio ;  Sp. 
dettruccion;  Ha\.distrutione;  Port.destruicfio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 


1.  The    act    of  destroying;   a    pulling   or 
throwing  down ;  demolition. 

"  Expect  the  time  to  Troy's  destruction  given." 
Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  3*4. 

2.  The   act  of   laying   waste,    ruining,  or 
ravaging. 

"  Destruction  he  makes  of  rentes  and  fees." 

Langtoft,  p.  *d 

3.  A  destroying,  overthrowing,  or  making 
of  none  effect. 

4.  The  act  of  killing  or  murdering ;  murder, 
slaughter. 

"  There  was  a  deadly  destruction  throughout  all  the 
city."-l  Sam.  v.  11. 

5.  The  state  of  being  destroyed  ;  ruin,  death. 

"When  that  which  we  immortal  thought 
We  saw  so  near  destruction  brought. 

Waller  :  To  the  queen  on  her  Birthday. 

6.  That  which  destroys ;  the  cause  of  de- 
struction. 


II.  Scripture  <t  Theology : 
1.  Eternal  death. 


2.  The  state  of  the  dead,  the  "grave"  in  a 
figurative  sense. 

"Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  T 
or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction  I"— Ps.  IxxxviU.  11. 

3.  One  of  the  seven  names  for  Gehenna,  or 
Hell,  in  the  Jewish  Talmud. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
struction and  ruin:  "  Destruction  is  an  act  of 
immediate  violence  ;  ruin  is  a  gradual  pro- 
cess :  a  thing  is  destroyed  by  some  external 
action  upon  it ;  a  thing  falls  to  ruin  of  itself : 
we  witness  destruction  wherever  war  or  the 
adverse  elements  rage ;  we  witness  ruin 
whenever  the  works  of  man  are  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  time  :  nevertheless,  if  destruc- 
tion be  the  more  forcible  and  rapid,  ruin  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  sure  and  complete  ;  what 
is  destroyed  may  be  rebuilt  or  replaced,  but 
what  is  ruined  is  lost  for  ever,  it  is  past 
recovery.  When  houses  or  towns  are  de- 
stroyed, fresh  ones  rise  up  in  their  places  ;  but 
when  commerce  is  ruined,  it  seldom  returns 
to  its  old  course.  Destruction  admits  of  various 
degrees ;  ruin  is  something  positive  and 
general.  The  property  of  a  man  may  be  de- 
stroyed to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  without 
necessarily  involving  his  ruin.  The  ruin  of  a 
family  is  oftentimes  the  consequence  of  de- 
struction by  fire.  The  health  is  destroyed  by 
violent  exercises,  or  some  other  active  cause ; 
it  is  ruined  by  a  course  of  imprudent  conduct. 
The  happiness  of  a  family  is  destroyed  by  broils 
and  discord  ;  the  morals  of  a  young  man  are 
ruined  by  a  continued  intercourse  with  vicious 
companions.  Destruction  may  be  used  either 
in  the  proper  or  the  improper  sense  ;  ruin  has 
mostly  a  moral  application.  The  destruction 
of  both  body  and  soul  is  the  consequence  of 
sin  ;  the  ruin  of  a  man,  whether  in  his  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  concerns,  is  inevitable,  if  ho 
follow  the  dictates  of  misguided  passion." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  de-struc'-tion-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  destruction; 

-able.]    Destroying,  destructive. 

*  de-struc'-tion-ful,  a.    [Eng.  destruction; 
-ful(l).]    Destructive,  wasteful. 

*  de-Striic'-tion-Ist,  s.     [Eng.  destruction; 
-ist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is   given  to   de- 
struction ;  a  destructive. 

2.  Theol. :  One  who  believes  in  the  total 
destruction  or  annihilation  of  the  wicked. 

de  struc  tive,  o.  &  «.  [Fr.  destructif;  Prov. 
destructive;  Sp.  destructive;  Ital.  distruttivo, 
from  Lat.  destructiviis,  from  destructus,  pa. 
par.  of  destruo  =  to  destroy.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Causing,    pr    tending   to    destruction 
having  the  qualitj  or  property  of  destroying 
having  a  tendency  to  destroy  ;  ruinous. 

"  Nor  should  I  much  condemn  It,  If  it  spring 
From  disregard  of  time's  destructive  power. 

Wordsvorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Ti. 

2.  Pernicious,  ruinous,  baleful. 

If  It  is  followed  by  of  or  to  before  the  thing 
destroyed. 

"  He  will  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice,  which 
makes  our  most  refined  diversion*  destructive  of  all 
pol  iteueas. "— A  ddison. 

"  Excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us ;  because 
U  is  equally  dastrui-tire  of  Unit  temper  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  life."— LocJcs. 


Ste,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  -her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pSt 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qn  =  kw. 
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3.  Mischievous,  wasteful. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  [DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLATION]. 

2.  Logic:  [INDIRECT]. 

••  In  a  destructive  sorites  you  of  course  go  back  from 
the  denial  of  the  laat  consequent  to  the  denial  of  the 
flrst  antecedent :  '  O  i»  not  Hi  therefore  A  is  not  B.1  "— 
Whatley  :  Elements  <tf  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  IT.,  )  1. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  given  or  inclined 
to  destruction  ;  one  who  favours  the  destruc- 
tion or  subversion  of  existing  institutions ;  a 

radical,  a  destructionist. 

"Anarchist,  Destructioe,  and  the  like."— finlay : 
Silt,  (irercr. 

destructive  distillation,    . 

Chen. :  Dry  distillation.  The  heating  of 
organic  bodies  which  are  non-volatile  in  a 
retort.  They  undergo  decomposition,  liberat- 
ing gases  consisting  of  CH.i,  CsH4,  Hg,  C2HS, 
CjH6,  CO,  CO.*  CS2,  NH3,  HjS,  &c.  A  liquid 
generally  distils  over,  and  a  solid  mass,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  charcoal,  if  sufficient  heat 
has  been  applied,  remains  in  the  retort.  The 
chief  substances  which  are  commercially  dis- 
tilled are  :  (1)  Coal,  which  yields  gases  [COAL- 
OAS],  an  aqueous  liquid  containing  chiefly  am- 
monia, CgHg,  CO,  a  dark  oily  substance,  or  tar 
[COAL-TAR],  and  [COKE]  remain  in  the  retort. 
(2)  Wood,  which  yields  gases,  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion which  contains  methyl  alcohol,  CHs'OH 
[WOOD-SPIRIT],  and  acetic  acid  [PYROLIGNEOUS 
ACID],  and  small  quantities  of  acetone,  methyl 
acetate,  &c.,  and  also  a  tar  [WOOD-TAR]  and 
ICHARCOAL]  is  left.  (3)  Bones,  which  yield 
gases,  and  a  liquid  called  Bone-oil  (q.v.), 
and  leave  a  residue  of  Bone-ash  (q.v.).  [ANI- 
MAL CHARCOAL.]  Many  new  organic  com- 
pounds are  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
organic  bodies :  thus  citric  acid  yields  acon- 
itic,  itaconic,  and  citraconic  acids.  By  the 
dry  distillation  of  calcium  salts  of  organic 
acids  ketones  are  obtained,  thus  calcium 
acetate  yields  acetone,  CHs'CO'CHs  ;  and  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  a  potassium  salt  of  a 
fatty  acid  with  potassium  formate,  the  aldehyde 
IB  obtained. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
structive, ruinous,  and  pernicious:  "Destruc- 
tive and  ruinous,  as  the  epithets  of  destruction 
and  ruin,  have  a  similar  distinction  in  their 
sense  and  application  ;  fire  and  sword  are  de- 
structive things  ;  a  poison  is  destructive :  con- 
•equeucea  are  ruinous;  a  condition  or  state  is 
ruinous;  intestine  commotions  are  ruinous  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  state.  Pernicious  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  destructive  than  to  ruinous  ; 
both  the  former  imply  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion, which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual ;  but 
the  latter  refers  us  to  the  result  itself,  to  the 
dissolution  as  already  having  taken  place : 
hence  we  speak  of  the  instrument  or  cause  as 
being  destructive  or  pernicious,  and  the  action 
or  event  as  ruinous:  destructive  is  applied  in 
the  most  extended  sense  to  every  object 
which  has  been  created  or  supposed  to  be  so ; 
pernicious  is  applicable  only  to  such  objects 
as  act  only  in  a  limited  way  :  sin  is  equally 
destructive  to  both  body  and  soul ;  certain 
food  is  pernicious  to  the  body  ;  certain  books 
are  pernicious  to  the  mind."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

dS-Struc'-tlve-ljf.  adv.  [Eng.  destructive; 
-ly.  ]  In  a  destructive  manner ;  with  the 
power  of  destruction  ;  ruinously. 

"  What  remains  but  to  breathe  out  Moses's  wUh  t 
O  that  men  were  not  so  4eUructirely  foolish  !  "—Man  : 
Decaf  of  Piety. 

de-striae -tive-ne"ss,  s.  [Eng.  destructive; 
-ness.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  destructive,  ruinous,  fatal,  or  per- 
nicious. 

"The  desperatenera  and  excessive  unavoidable  de- 
ttructirenett  of  these  monstrous  ways  to  the  speedy 
peace  and  settlement  of  our  church  and  state."— 
Prynne  :  Speech  ;  Part.  Hist.  (1648). 

2.  Phren. :  An  organ  above  the  ear,  the 
function  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  propensity 
to  destroy.  This  conception  was  based  upon 
the  phrenological  ideas  held  some  years  ago, 
to  the  effect  that  each  element  of  tlie  character 
had  its  seat  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain, 
and  that  if  such  qualities  as  drstructiveness, 
amativeness,  s»pprol>ativeness,  and  many  others 
were  strongly  developed  that  particular  portion 
of  the  brain  would  grow  and  expand,  so  ad  to 
change  the  shape  of  the  skull  above  it.  The 
ekull  was  therefore  mapped  out  in  a  series  of 
raised  portions,  or  "  bumjis,"  and  depressions, 
signifying  large  or  deficient  elements  of  char- 
acter, and  it  was  held  that  by  feeling  these  the 


character  of  a  person  could  be  closely  indicated. 
For  a  time  this  so-called  science  gained  much 
prominence,  despite  the  fact  that  the  phre- 
nologists made  awkward  mistakes  in  their 
prognostications  of  character,  but  it  has,  by 
recent  research  into  brain  conditions,  been 
proven  to  be  based  on  a  fallacy.  Though  the 
shape  of  the  head  may,  in  a  broad,  general  way, 
indicate  some  of  the  leading  elements  of  the 
character,  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  deduce  the 
details  of  character  from  this  source,  there 
being  no  reason  to  believ*  that  the  faculties 
named  are  thus  localized,  or  that  the  skull  in 
ready  to  yield  to  each  local  expansion  of  the 
brain. 

"  dS-struc'-tor,  *.  [Lat.  ;  Fr.  destructeur.] 
A  destroyer,  a  ruiner,  a  consumer. 

"  Helmot  wittily  call*  the  fire  the  destructor  and 
the  artificial  death  of  things."—  Boyle  :  Worlu,  i.  527. 

*  de'-stru-ie,  v.t.    [DESTROY.] 

*  des'-turb,  v.t.    [DISTURB.] 

*  des-turb'-our,  *.    [DISTURBER.] 

*des'-turne,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  destourner;  Fr.  dt- 
tourner.]  To  turn  aside,  to  divert. 

"  Thi  fader  pr»y  al  thy  Ike  harme  desturne." 

Chaucer  :  TroUia,  ill.  MS. 

de-sn-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  desudatio  =  a  sweat- 
ing, "from  desudo=  to  sweat  freely  :  de(intens.), 
and  sudo  =  to  sweat.] 

Med.  :  A  profuse  and  inordinate  sweating, 
often  succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  small 
pimples  resembling  millet  seeds,  which  some- 
times occurs  on  the  skin  of  children. 

*  de-su'-da-tor-f',  s.     [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
desudatorium,  from  desudo.]     A  hot-house,  a 
bagnio.    (Ash.) 

*  des'-uete  (U  as  w),   a.      [Lat.   desuetou.] 
Obsolete,  laid 


aside  as  out  of  date.    (Ash.) 


des  -ue-tude  (u  as  w),  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
desuetude  —  disuse,  from  desuetus,  pa.  par.  of 
desuesco  ;=  to  grow  out  of  use  :  de  —  away, 
from,  and  suesco  =  to  come  into  use  or 
custom.] 

1.  Disuse  ;   discontinuance  or  cessation  of 
practice  or  habit. 

2.  A  state  of  disuse. 

Law:  In  Scotch  law  the  word  Desuetude  has  a 
peculiar  use,  signifying  a  condition  not  known 
elsewhere.  It  indicates  the  repeal  or  revoca- 
tion of  a  statute,  not  by  subsequent  enactment 
of  a  statute  of  opposed  significance,  but  by  the 
establishment  of  an  opposite  usage,  sanctioned 
by  time  and  the  consent  of  the  community. 
Such  a  condition  does  not  exist  in  the  legal 
usage  of  the  United  States  or  England,  and 
the  word,  therefore,  has  not  come  into  use  in 
this  sense.  In  these  countries  an  enactment 
remains  in  force,  however  antiquated  and 
unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  society  it  may 
be,  until  it  is  directly  repealed  by  legislative 
process.  This  idea  was  formerly  carried  so 
far,  that  if  a  statute  repealing  another  was 
itself  afterwards  repealed,  the  first  statute 
came  again  into  force  without  auy  formal 
action.  This,  however,  no  longer  holds  good. 
A  curious  example  of  the  persistence  of  law 
in  England,  occurred  early  in  this  century, 
when  a  party  to  an  ordinary  civil  suit  chal- 
lenged his  opponent  to  "judicial  combat,"  and 
it  was  held  by  the  court  that  his  right  to  do  so 
could  not  be  disputed,  since  the  old  statute 
had  never  been  repealed.  In  Scotland,  on  the 
contrary,  a  statute  may  expire  by  disuse,  or 
"go  into  desuetude,"  as  the  phrase  is.  But 
there  must  not  be  simply  non-use,  there  must 
be  contrary  usage,  of  a  kind  inconsistent  with 
the  statute,  and  such  as  to  prove  the  altered 
feeling  of  the  community.  Both  rules  are 
open  to  objection,  and  in  some  recent  cases  of 
Scottish  suits,  based  upon  ancient  laws,  the  plea 
of  desuetude  has  been  disregarded  (as  in  1887, 
when  a  person  was  charged  with  keeping  open 
a  pie  and  lemonade  shop  on  Sunday,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  act  of  1661). 

".  .  .  renewing  at  the  same  time  some  laws  of 
Romulus  and  Nurna,  which  had  fallen  Into  desuetude," 
—Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  xi.,  S  US. 

de-sol  -pirn-rate,  v.t.  [Pref.  d«  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  sulphurate  (q.v.).]  To  deprive 
of  or  free  from  sulphur. 

de-sul  -phu-rat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DESOL- 

PHURATE.J 

de-sul  -phu-rat-ing,    pr.   par.,   a.,   & 

[DBSULPHURATE.] 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  jparticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  depriv- 
ing of  sulphur  ;  desulphuration. 


sulphur. 

de-sul-phu-rize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  sulphurize  (q.v.).]  To  free 
from  or  deprive  of  sulphur ;  to  desulphurate. 

de-sul'-phii-riz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DE- 
SULPHURIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  A  s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  DESULPHURA- 
TION.] 

desulphurizing  furnace,  s. 

Meta.ll. :  A  roasting-furnace  for  driving  off 
the  sulphur  from  pyritic  ores.  There  are 
many  forms  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
different  ores,  facilities  of  building,  kind  of 
fuel,  and  the  more  or  less  perfect  result  de- 
manded by  the  value  of  the  metal  and  other 
commercial  and  economical  incident*.  Ores 
are  desulphurized  by  roasting  in  heaps  :  In 
reverberatory  furnaces  of  the  usual  kind 
[COPPER-FURNACE]  ;  in  rotary  inclined  cylin- 
ders ex]K>sed  to  the  heat  of  a  fire  beneath ;  in  a 
flue  or  stack,  where  they  fall  through  a  column 
of  flame  [DECARBONIZING  -  FURNACE]  ;  on  a 
rotary-table  furnace,  where  the  desulphurlz- 
ing-chamber  is  surrounded  with  flues,  through 
which  the  caloric  currents  from  the  furnace 
are  compelled  to  pass  on  their  way  to  tho 
chimney.  (Knight.) 

de"s'- ill  -  tor  - 1  -  1JT,  adv.  [Eng.  desultory; 
-ly.]  In  a  desultory,  loose,  or  disconnected 
manner. 

des'-Ul-tor-t-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  desuJtory; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  desultory 
or  disconnected  ;  discursiveness. 

"  Much  of  the  seeming  desultoriness  of  my  method." 
—Boyle :  Work*,  ii.  254. 

*  des-ul-tb'r'-I-ous,  a.     [Lat.   desvltoriiis.] 
[DKSULTORY.]    Desultory,  disconnected,   dis- 
cursive, unmethodical. 

"  It  is  not  only  desiiltorious  and  light,  but  insigni- 
ficant."— Bp.  Taylor  :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  L.  ch.  11 

des'-ul-tor-^,  a.  [Lat.  desultorius  =  incon- 
stant, fickle,  from  desultor  =  one  who  in  the 
circus  vaulted  from  one  horse  to  another  :  de 
=  down,  from,  and  salio  =•  to  leap.] 

*  L  Lit  :    Leaping,    skipping,    or   moving 
about. 

"  I  sbxH  at  it,  but  it  wa»  so  desultory  I  missed  my 
aim."— Gilbert  White. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Passing  from  one  subject  to  anotlier; 
following  no  regular  plan;  loose,  disiwn- 
nected,  unsystematic. 

"This  makes  my  reading  U'ild  and  d»nMar\\.~— 
Warburton :  Lett.,  Feb.  2,  1740. 

*  2.  Unstable,  fickle,  inconstant 

"  Unstable,  i.e.,  light,  desultory,  unbalanced  min la,' 
—Atterbury :  Sermons,  voL  iii.,  ser.  9. 

3.  Said  or  done  at  random  ;  not  follow  ing 
any  method,  rule,  or  connection  ;  random. 

"  Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell, 
I  love  the  licence  all  too  well, 
In  sounds  now  lowly  and  now  strong, 
To  raise  the  desultorn  song?" 

Scott:  Marmion.  111.  (Introd.) 

U  For  the  difference  between  desultory  and 
cursory,  see  CURSORY. 

*  de-sul'-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  desultura,  twin 
desilio  =  to  leap  down.]  A  leaping ;  a  leap 
from  one  horse  to  another.  (Ash.) 

*  de-su  me,  v.t.     [Lat.  desumo :  de  =  away, 
from,  and  sumo  =  to  take.] 

1.  To  take  away,  to  take  from,  to  derive. 
"They  have  left  us  relations  suitable  to  those  of 

JElian  and  Pliny,  whence  they  dftumed  their  narra- 
tions."—Brotrne. 

2.  To  deduce,  to  draw. 

"  That  part  of  our  eighteenth  experiment,  whence  th« 
nutUr  of  fact  i«  detumed.' '— Boyl* :  H'orb.  i.  IS*. 

*  de-sump '-tion,  *.    [Lat.  desumptus,  pa.  par. 
of  desumo.]    The  act  of  taking  from  others, 
(Ash.) 

desvaux  i-a  -96-30  (desvaux  as  da- voz). 
*.  pi.      [Named  after  M.   Desvaux,  a  Frencfc 
botanist,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -actce.] 
Hot. :  Bristleworts.  an  order  of  small  herbs 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,    ph 
-tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  ic.  -  bel,  4 
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desynonymization — detarium 


like  species  of  Scirpus,  having  setaceous 
leaves,  flowers  glumaceous  in  a  spathe,  fruit 
consisting  of  utricles  opening  longitudinally, 
and  separate  ovaries  attached  to  a  common 
axis.  They  are  natives  of  the'  South  Be* 
Islands  and  New  Holland.' 

de  sy  non  y-mi-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  desy- 
nmiymiz(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of 
desynonymizing. 

de-sy-non'-y-mize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  synonymize  (q.v.).l  To  turn  or 
apply  to  different  meanings  words  originally 
synonymous. 

"  Tli is  [flicker]  and  flutter  are  thoroughly  detynony- 
mued  now."— Trench  :  Select  Olaaary,  p.  79. 

de-sy-non -y-mi-zlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[DESYNONYMIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Discriminating  the  meaning 
of  two  words  formerly  identical  in  significa- 
tion. 

•  det,  s.     [Fr.  dette.     DEBT.]    Duty. 

"  Euterpe  daily  doi»  hir  det, 
In  dulce  blastis  of  pypis  sweit  but  let." 

Palice  <tf  Honour,  11  10. 

d£-ta9h',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  detacher  =  to  unfasten  : 
de  —  Lat.  dis  =  apart,  from,  and  Fr.  *tacher  = 
to  fasten,  found  in  attacker,  detacher.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  separate,  to  disengage,  to  disunite,  to 
set  loose,  or  apart. 

"  The  several  parts  of  it  are  detached  one  from  the 
other,  and  yet  Join  again,  one  cannot  tell  how."— Pope. 

2.  To  separate  and  send  away  from  a  main 
body  on  some  special  duty  or  service. 

•  "  If  ten  men  are  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter 
detach  only  an  equal  number  to  the  engagement, 
what  benefit  do  they  receive  from  their  superiority?"— 
Additon. 

3.  To  disengage,  to  distract. 


*B.  Intrant. :  To  become  detached  or 
separated.  (Tennyson  :  Vision  of  Sin,  Hi.) 

d£-tach'-a-ble, a.  [Eng.  detach;  -able.]  That 
may  be  detached  or  separated. 

d£  tach-a-biT-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  detach;  -abil- 
ity.}   Detachable  condition. 

de-tach' ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DETACH.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Separated,  disengaged,  loose, 
not  connected  together. 

"  A  detached  body  of  the  French."— But-net :  Sift,  of 
hii  own  Time  (an.  17091. 

2.  Paint. :  A  term  applied  to  figures  which 
appear  to  stand  out  one  from  the  other,  or 
from  the  background.    (Weale.) 

detached  escapement,  «. 

Hor. :  The  detached  escapement  was  In- 
Vented  by  Mudge  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  term  detached  is  also  applied  to  the  or- 
dinary form  of  lever-escapement  with  two 
pallets,  which  engage  the  teeth  of  the  scape- 
wheel,  and  a  fork  which  engages  a  pin  on  the 
balance-arbor.  The  term  detached,  in  this  case, 
is  to  distinguish  it  from  the  amc/ior-escape- 
ment,  wherein  a  segment-rack  engages  a 
pinion  of  the  balance-arbor.  Several  escape- 
ments, most  of  them  long  in  use,  are  employed 
in  watches,  including — (I)  the  old  vertical  et- 
capement,  now  almost  out  of  use;  (2)  the  lever 
escapement,  at  present  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon;  (3)  the  horizontal  or  cylinder  escapement, 
also  quite  common  ;  (4)  the  duplex  etcapement, 
less  in  faahion  than  formerly;  and  (5)  the 
detatched  or  chromatic  escapement,  which  has 
received  its  latter  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
always  used  in  marine  chronometers.  The 
Detached  Escapement  was  brought  to  virtual 
perfection  by  Karnshaw  nearly  a  century  ago, 
and  is  still  in  use  with  scarcely  any  change. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  working  with  very 
little  friction,  while  the  lever  escapement 
meets  with  a  good  deal  of  friction.  Various 
other  escapements  have  been  d«vised,  not 
necessary  to  mention  befe,  since  none  of 
them  have  come  into  general  use.  [LEVKR- 

E6CAPEME.NT.J 

detached  work, 

Fort.  :  A  work  included  in  the  defence,  but 
placed  outside  the  body  of  the  place.  (Knight.) 


»  de-tach -ed-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  detached;  -ly.] 
Disconnectedly,  desultorily ;  without  proper 
arrangement  or  connection. 

"  Brief  notices  of  different  particular!  of  this  case 
are  given  detachedly  by  Hugh  worth.  "—State  Trial*  : 
Judge  Jrnkim  (au.  1647). 

de'-tach'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  *.    [DETACH.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  setting  free,  sepa- 
rating, or  disengaging. 

de-tach'  Bient,  s.    [Fr.  detachement.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  detaching  or  disengaging. 

2.  The  state  of  being  detached. 

3.  A  number  of  things  or  persons  detached 
or  separated. 

"  Who  for  the  task  should  fit  detachmenti  chuse 
From  all  the  atoms  ?  "  fllactonore. 

4.  Specif. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"As  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  detachment  of  the 
Gaelic  army  was  advancing  towards'  Perth  .  .  ."— 
Macaulay  :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  Jtiii. 

JU.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  &  Nav. :  A  body  of  troops  or  a  num- 
ber of  ships  detached  from  the  main  body, 
and  sent  away  on  some  special  service  or  ex- 
pedition. 

"Against  a  detachment  of  fifty  men.*  —  Stern*. 
Trittram  Sliandy,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  7 

2.  Gun. :  The  men  detailed  to  serve  a  gun. 
*  3.  Fine  Arts :  The  parts  of  a  work  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  whole. 

dS-tail,  v.  t.  [Fr.  detaitter  =  (I)  to  cut  into 
pieces,  (2)  to  relate  minutely;  Ital.  dista- 
gliare.]  [DETAIL,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  set  forth,  to  relate  or 
describe  minutely,  particularly,  or  in  detail ; 
to  particularize. 

"They  will  perceive  the  mistakes  of  these  philoso- 
phers, and  be  able  to  answer  their  arguments,  without 
my  being  obliged  to  detail  them." — Cheyne. 

2.  Mil. :  To  detach  or  appoint  for  any  par- 
ticular service  or  expedition. 

If  To  detail  on  the  plane  : 
Arch. :  Said  of  a  moulding  which  is  exhibited 
In  profile  by  abutting  against  the  plane. 

de  -tail,  de  tail,s.  [Fr.  detail,  from  detainer 
—  (1)  to  cut  into  pieces,  (2)  to  relate  minutely  : 
Fr.  de  =  Lat.  de  (intens.),  and  tailler  =  to  cut ; 
faille  =  a  cut ;  Lai.  talta  —  a  rod,  a  layer ;  Low 
Lat.  taleo,  talio  =  to  cut ;  Sp.  tattar;  Port. 
talhar;  Ital.  tagliare  =  to  cut.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  minute  part ;  a  particular,  an  item, 

"He  was  laborious,  clearheaded,  and  profoundly 
versed  in  the  detailt  of  finance."— Mataulay :  Bitt. 
Kng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  minute,  particular,  or  circumstantial 
account. 

"  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  argument*."— 
Derham:  Aitro-Theol.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  A  body  or  number  of  men  detailed 
for  some  special  duty  or  expedition. 

2.  Fine  Arts:  Minute  or  particular  parts  of 
a  picture,  statue,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from 
the  work  as  a  whole. 

3.  Arch. :  A  term  usually  applied  to  the  draw 
ings  on  a  large  scale  for  the  use  of  builders, 
and  generally  called  working  drawings. 

If  In  detail:  Minutely,  particularly,  circum- 
stantially. 

"  I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  more 
in  detail."— Pope. 

de  tail  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DETAIL,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Related  or  described  in  detail ;  as,  a  de- 
tailed account. 

"  A  professed  and  detailed  poem  on  the  subject."— 
Warburton :  Divine  Legation.  Ml.  Iv.,  p.  83. 

2.  Exact,  particular,  minute  ;  as,  a  detailed 
examination. 

de  tail  cr,  s.  [Eng.  detail;  -cr.]  One  who 
details  or  relates  anything  in  detail. 

"  Individuality  was  sunk  iu  the  number  of  detail- 
trt'—Sevard :  Lett,  vl.,  136. 

do  tail  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DETAIL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  relating  or  setting 
forth  in  detail. 


de-tain',   *  de-tayne,  *  do  teigne,  v.  t. 

[Fr.  detenir ;  Lat.  detineo  =  to  keep  or  hold 
back  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  teneo  —  to  hold ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  detener;  Ital.  detenere.] 

1.  To  keep  or  hold  back  that  which  belongs 
to  another  ;  to  withhold. 

"  No  longer  then  (his  fury  If  thou  dread) 
Detain  the  relics  of  great  Hector  dead. 

Pope :  Homm'i  Iliad,  xxlv.  in,  in. 
•The  interest  of  the  sum  fraudulently  detained  IB 
the  Exchequer  by  the  Cabal"— Macaulay :  Hilt.  Rn§ •> 
ch.  ill 

2.  To  withhold,  to  keep  back. 

"These  things  sting 

His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detain*  him  from  Cordelia." 

Shtikttp. :  Lear,  IT.  &. 

3.  To  restrain  or  delay  from  proceeding  ;  to 
stop. 

-     "  But  adverse  winds  detained  him  three  week!  at 
the  Hague."— Jtacaulay  :  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

4.  To  keep  in  custody  or  confinement. 

"  A  constable  ...  is  authorized  to  detain  the  party 
inspected."— Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxi. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  detain  and 
to  'imld,  see  HOLD. 

*  de-tain',    *  de-taine,  «.     [DETAIN,  *.] 

Detention. 

"  And  gaa  enquire  of  him  with  mylder  mood 
The  certaine  cause  of  Artegals  detaine." 

Spetuer:  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  15. 

*  de'-tain'-al,  *.    [Eug.  detain;  -al]    The  act 
of  detaining ;  detention.    (W.  Tayl«r:  Annual 
Review  (1806),  vol.  iv.,  p.  116.) 

*  de-tain' -der,  s.    [DETAIN,  v.] 

Law:  A  writ  for  holding  one  in  custody. 
So  Ash,  but  probably  the  word  is  a  mistake 
for  detainer  (q.v.) 

de  tain  ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DETAIN,  «.J 

de-tain' -er,  s.    [Eng.  detain  ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  detains  or  keep! 
back  any  person  or  thing. 

"  The  detainer!  of  tithes,  and  cheaters  of  men's  in- 
heritances."— Bp.  Taylor. 

II.  Law : 

1.  The  keeping   or   holding  possession  of 
that  which  belongs  to  another. 

"  Deprivation  of  possession  may  also  be  by  an  unjust 
detainer  of  another  s  goods,  though  the  original  taking 
was  lawful.  As  if  I  lend  a  man  a  horse,  and  he  after- 
wards refuse  to  restore  it,  this  injury  consists  in  the 
detaining,  and  not  in  the  original  taking;  and  the 
regular  method  for  me  to  recover  possession  is  by 
action  of  detinue."— Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  lit., 
ch.  vi. 

2.  A  writ  by  which  a  person  arrested  at  the 
suit  of  one  debtor  may  be  detained  at  the  suit 
of  another  ;  a  writ  of  detainer. 

*  3.  The  act  of  detaining  any  person  in 
custody. 

"  Unless  some  cause  of  the  commitment,  detainer, 
or  restraint  be  expressed."— State  Trialt:  Liberty  o/ 
the  Subject  (1628). 

If  (1)  Forcible  detainer : 

Law:  A  violently  taking  or  keeping  pos- 
session of  lands  and  tenements,  without  the 
authority  of  law. 

»  (2)  Writ  of  detainer: 

Law  :  A  writ  directed  to  the  governor  of  a 
prison,  commanding  him  to  detain  the  prisoner 
till  discharged. 
di  tain   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  *.    [DETAIN,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  keeping  or  holding  back  what 
belongs  to  another. 

2.  The  act  of  keeping  or  holding  back  ;  de- 
tention. 

"  A  detaining  therin  by  some  stronger  power  than 
tbemselfe."— Sir  T.  More :  Worket,  p.  386. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  detained  ; 
detention. 

"To  shew  the  cause  of  hi«  detaining  In  prison."— 
Blaclatnne :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  is. 

de  tain   ment,  s.   [Eng.  detain ;  -mcnt.  ]  The 
act  of  detaining  or  keeping  back  ;  detention. 

"  Unless  the  cause  of  the  detainmenf  in  prison  be 
returned."— Blaclatont :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  Ix. 

do  tar  i  um,  s.      [From  detar,  the  native 
name  in  Senegal] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  trees,  natives  of  Senegal  Two 
species  are  known.  Detarium  Senegal  ense  fur- 
nishes a  hard  wood  resembling  mahogany,  and 
two  varieties  of  fruit,  one  sweet,  the  other 
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bitter.  The  former  is  much  sought  after  for 
food,  but  the  latter  is  stated  to  be  a  strong 
poison.  The  succulent  drupes  of  D.  micro- 
earpum  are  eaten  by  the  negroes. 

*  de-tas'te,  v.t.    [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
Eng.  taste  (q.v.).]    To  dislike. 

"Who  now  la  darkness  do  dehitt*  the  day.' 


«  det'-biind,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  det  =  debt,  and 
Scotch  bund= bound.]  Predestinated ;  bound 
by  a  divine  decree. 

"  A*  therto  detbund  in  iny  wretchit  age." 

Douglat :  Virgil,  3M,  M. 

de  tect ,  v.t.     [Lat.  detectus,  pa.  par.  of  dt- 
tego—to  uncover,  to  expose  :  d*=away,  from, 
and  tego  =  to  cover.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  disclose,  to  discover,  to  expose. 

"  To  let  thy  tongu*  detect  thy  base-born  heart." 

ShaJceip. :  3  Henry  VI..  li  J. 

2.  To  discover  or  find  out,  especially  ap- 
plied in  science  to  the  discovery  or  detection 
of  substances  existing  in  minute  particles  or 
quantities. 

3.  To  discover  or  find  out  as  a  crime  or 
guilt ;  to  bring  to  light,  to  expose. 

"  Not  a  single  man  or  woman  who  had  the  smallest 
interest  in  detecting  the  fraud  had  been  suffered  to  be 
present."— Jfacaulay  :  ffitt.  EIKJ.,  ch.  Till. 

*  4.  To  accuse,  to  bring  to  trial  of,  to  inform 
against,  to  denounce. 

"  If  he  be  denounced  or  detected  unto  him."— Sir  T. 
More  :  Workes,  p.  219. 

II.  Chem. :  To  discover  the  presence  of  an 
element  or  chemical  compound  in  a  substance, 
by  means  of  characteristic  chemical  reactions. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
detect  and  to  discover :  "  Detect  is  always  taken 
in  a  bad  sense  :  discover  in  an  indifferent 
sense.  A  person  is  detected  in  what  he  wishes 
to  conceal ;  a  person  or  a  thing  is  discovered 
that  has  unintentionally  lain  concealed. 
Thieves  are  delected  in  picking  pockets  ;  a  lost 
child  is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some  place 
of  security.  Detection  is  the  act  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  it  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  : 
a  discovery  is  the  consequence  of  efforts,  and 
is  brought  about  by  circuitous  means,  and 
the  aid  of  the  understanding.  A  plot  is  de- 
tected by  any  one  who  communicates  what  he 
has  seen  and  heard  ;  many  murders  have  been 
discovered  after  a  lapse  of  years  by  ways  the 
most  extraordinary.  Nothing  is  detected  but 
what  is  actually  passing ;  many  things  are 
discovered  which  have  long  passed."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  de  tect',  a.  [Lat.  detectvs,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
tego.  ]  Accused,  denounced,  informed  against. 

"  A  priest  named  Sir  Thomas  Bagley  was  detect  of 
heresy."— foft.van  .-  Chroniclei  (1531). 

de  tect  a  ble,  de-tect'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
detect ;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  detected  ; 
liable  or  open  to  detection. 

"  These  errors  are  detectible  at  a  glance."— Latham. 

de-tect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DETECT,  •».] 
de-tec  -ter,  s.    [DETECTOR.] 

de-tect'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DETECT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  A*  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discovering,  find- 
ing out,  or  exposing  ;  detection. 

de-tec' -tion,  s.  [Lat.  detectio,  from  detectut, 
pa.  par.  of  detego.] 

1.  The  discovery  or  finding  of  anything; 
especially  applied  in  science  to  the  finding  or 
discovering  of  minute  particles  or  quantities. 

"Not  only  the  sea.  but  rivers  and  rains  also,  are  in- 
strumental to  the  detection  of  amber  and  other 
fossils."—  Woodward. 

2.  A  discovering,  finding  out,  or  exposing  of 
a  crime,  guilt,  &c. 

"  Dreading  a  detection  which  must  be  fatal  to  hit 
honour."— JfacauZay :  Sat.  Eng..  ch.  XT. 

d6-tec'-tlve,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  detect ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  of  a  body  of  police 
officers,  usually  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  to 
whom  are  entrusted  the  detection  of  crimes 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders.  Their 
predecessors  in  London  were  the  Bow-street 
runners. 

In  the  United  States  the  detective  service 
has  in  a  great  measure  passed  out  or  the  regular 
police  force,  and  become  a  matter  of  business 


enterprise,  large  bodies  of  private  detectives, 
skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  the  criminal  classes, 
being  held  by  certain  agencies,  subject  to  the 
use  of  those  needing  their  services.  Such 
private  detectives  have  proved  highly  service- 
able in  the  detection  of  crime,  and  of  late  years 
considerable  numbers  of  so-called  detectives 
have  been  employed  for  quite  different  pur- 
poses, as  a  body  of  private  militia,  subject  to 
call  for  the  repression  of  violence  or  disorder. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  great  strike  at  Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania,  when  an  armed  party  of 
Pinkerton  detectives  were  sent,  at  the  request 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  iron  works,  to  guard 
these  works  against  the  strikers.  The  result 
was  a  battle,  in  which  the  detectives  were 
defeated  and  conquered,  many  lives  being  lost. 
This  affair,  by  the  public  disapprobation 
which  it  produced,  put  an  end  to  the  employ- 
ment of  detectives  for  this  purpose,  but  private 
organizations  of  detectives,  of  use  for  their 
normal  purpose,  still  exist. 

B.  As  adj. :  Employed  or  fitted  for  detection 
or  discovery  :  as,  detective  police. 

de  tec  tor,  do-tec   ter,  s.    [Lat.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  detects  or  brings 
anything  to  light. 

"  O  heavens  !    That  this  treason  were  not,  or  not  I 
the  detector."— Shakerp. :  Lear,  ill.  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Locksmithing :  An  arrangement  in  a  lock, 
introduced    by   Buxton,  by  which  an  over- 
lifted  tumbler  is  caught  by  detent,  so  as  to 
indicate  that    the  lock    has    been   tampered 
with.     In  Mitchell  and  Lawton's  lock,  1815, 
the  motion  of  the  key  throws  out  a  number  of 
wards,  which  engage  the  key  and  keep  it  from 
being  withdrawn  until  the    bolt  is  moved, 
when  the  pieces  resume  their  normal  position 
and  release  the  key.    Should  the  key  fail  to 
act  upon  the  bolt,  it  cannot  be  withdrawn, 
but  the  lock  must  be  destroyed  to  release  it. 
Chubb  had  a  detector  in  his  lock  of   1818. 
(Knight.) 

2.  Boiler-making :    A  means  of  indicating 
that  the  water  in  a  boiler  has  sunk  below  the 
point  of  safety.    [LOW-WATER  DETECTOR.] 

3.  Elect.  •  An  instrument  showing  the  exist- 
ence and  the  direction  of  a  current  of  electricity, 
a  small  galvanoacope. 

H  Bank-note  detector :  A  periodical  publication 
intended  to  facilitate  the  detection  of  forged, 
worthless  or  depreciated  notes.  ( U.  S.) 

*  de-ten'-e-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  tenebratus  =  dark,  darkened,  pa. 
par.  of  tenebro  =  to  darken  ;  tenebr<e  =  dark- 
ness.] To  remove  darkness  from,  to  make 
light  or  clear. 

"...  afford  us  any  light  to  detenebrate  and  clear 
the  truth."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi 

de-te'nt',  s.    [Fr.  detente,  from  Lat.  detentus  = 
a  holding  back,  from  de.tineo  =  to  hold  back.] 
[DETAIN.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  acts  as  a  stop  or 
hindrance. 

II.  Mech. :  A  pin,  stud,  or  lever  forming  a 
stop  in  a  watch,  clock,  tumbler-lock,  or  other 
machine.    It  is  variously  called  in  specific 
cases  ;  as,  click,  pawl,  dog,  fence,  <fec.    It  is 
usually  capable  of  motion,  either  at  certain 
intervals,  as   in   some    escapements,  or   by 
operation  of  a  key,  as  in  locks.     A  detent- 
catch  falls  into  the  striking-wheel  of  a  clock, 
and  stops  it  from  striking  more  than  the  right 
number  of  times.    The  watch  escapement  has 
also  a  detent.    The  ratchet-wheel  has  a  click, 
to  prevent  back  motion.    The  windlass  has  a 
pawl,  to  fall  into  the  notches  of  the  rim. 
(Knight.) 

de-ten  -tion,  s.  [Ft.  Sp.  detencion ;  Ital. 
detenzione,  from  Lat.  detentio,  from  detentus, 
pa.  par.  of  detineo.]  [DETAIN,  c.) 

1.  The  act  of  detaining,  keeping  back,  or 
withholding  that  which  belongs  to  another. 

"...  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts. 
Against  my  honour."         Shaketp  :  Timon,  li.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  delaying,  hindering,  or  stop- 
ping from  proceeding. 

3.  The  act    of  detaining  in    custody  ;  the 
state  of  being  detained  or  kept  in  custody  or 
confinement. 

4.  The  state  of  being  hindered  or  delayed. 


"  Minding  to  proceede  further  south  without  long 
attention  in  those  partes."— Hackluyt :  Voyage*,  iii.  150. 
If  House  of  detention  :  A  place  where  offen- 
ders or  accused  persons  are  kept  in  custody 
while  under  remand  or  till  committed  to 
prison. 

de-ter',  v.t.  [Lat.  deterreo  =  to  frighten  away : 
de  =away,  from,  and  terreo  =  to  frighten.]  To 
discourage  or  frighten  from  any  act ;  to  cause 
to  cease,  desist  from,  or  abandon  any  practice, 
habit,  or  intention. 

"  Rather  animated  than  deterred  by  the  flames  and 
falling  buildings."— Anton:  Voyage,  bk.  111.,  ch.  x. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deter, 
to  discourage,  and  to  dishearten :  "  One  is  de- 
terred from  commencing  any  thing,  one  is  dit- 
couraged  or  disheartened  from  proceeding.  A 
variety  of  motives  may  deter  any  one  from  an 
undertaking  ;  but  a  person  is  discouraged  or 
disheartened  mostly  by  the  want  of  success  or 
the  hopelessness  of  the  case.  The  wicked  are 
sometimes  deterred  from  committing  enormi- 
ties by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  projectors  are 
discouraged  from  entering  into  fresh  specula- 
tions by  observing  the  failure  of  others  ;  there 
are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  disheartened 
from  renewing  their  endeavours,  who  had 
experienced  nothing  but  ill-success.  The  pru- 
dent and  the  fearful  are  alike  easily  to  be 
deterred;  impatient  people  are  most  apt  to  be 
discouraged;  faint-hearted  people  are  easiest 
disheartened.  The  foolhardy  and  the  obdurate 
are  the  least  easily  deterred  from  their  object ; 
the  persevering  will  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  discouraged  by  particular  failures  ;  the  reso- 
lute and  self-confident  will  not  be  c.sheartened 
by  trifling  difficulties."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-ter  ge,  v.t.  [Lat.  detergo  =  to  wipe  off, 
from  de  =  away,  from,  and  tergo=  to  wipe.]  To 
cleanse,  clear,  or  wipe  away  foul  or  offensive 
matter  from  a  wound  or  sore. 

"  Sea-salt  .  .  detergeth  the  vessels,  and  keep*  th*. 
fluids  from  putrefaction."— Arbuthnot. 

*  de  terg'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DETERGE.] 

*  de-ter'-gen-fy,  s.    [Lat.  detergens,  pr.  par. 
of  detergo.]    A  cleansing  or  purifying  power. 

"Bath  water  .  .  .  possesses  that  milkiness,  deter- 
gency,  and  middling  neat."— Defoe:  Tour  thrnuyh  (M. 
Britain,  u.  290.  (Dana.) 

*  de-ter'-gent,  a.  &  s.   [Lat.  detergens,  pr.  par. 
of  detergo  =  to  wipe  away.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  cleansing  or  cleaning  ;  detersive. 


2.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  has  the  quality  or  property  of  cleansing 
or  clearing  ;  a  detersive. 

•'  The  virtues  of  the  most  valuable  preparation  .  .  . 
are  in  a  great  degree  answered  by  tar-water  as  a  deter- 
gent."-Hi*.  Berkeley :  Sim,  5  23. 

*de-terg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DETEROB.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cleansing  or  clearing 

from  foul  or  offensive  matter  ;  detersion. 

*  de-teV-i^dr-at,    *  de-te'r'-i-or-ate,  o. 

[Lat.  deteriorate*.]    Injured,  impaired,  made 
worse,  deteriorated. 

de-teV-i-dr-ate,  v.t.  <fe  t.  [Lat.  deterioratut, 
pa.  par.  of  deterioro  —  to  make  worse  ;  aeterior 
=  worse  :  de  =  away,  from;  -ter  and -ior .(com- 
parative suffixes.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  worse  or  inferior ;  to 
reduce  or  lower  in  quality  or  value. 

"There  were  designed  most  magnificent  cloysten, 
the  brave  desien.whereof  Dr.  J.  Fell  hath  deteriorated 
with  his  new  device."— Aubrey :  Anted.,  ii.  &89. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  worse  or  inferior ; 
to  become  reduced  or  lowered  in  quality  or 
value. 

de-ter'-I  or-nt-e'd,   pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drrm- 

RlORATl..  | 

de-ter  -1-or-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [DETE- 
RIORATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  worse,  or 
reducing  in  quality ;  the  state  of  becoming 
deteriorated  ;  deterioration. 

de-ter-I-oT-a'-tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat  de- 
terioratus.]  The  act  of  making  anything  worse 
or  inferior  ;  a  reducing  /n  value  or  quality ; 
the  state  of  becoming  deteriorated. 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  911  in,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-nian,  -tian  =  shao.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  «fec.  -  bel.  del. 
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deteriority — determine 


"  Such  change*  .  .  .  may  be  more  Justly  Merited  to 
tbeclient's  gradual  deterioration."—  Goldsmith  :  Citizen 
of  the  World,  let  &». 


-l-ty,  *.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  de- 
teriaritas;  from  deterior  —  worse.]  A  worse 
state  or  quality  ;  a  state  of  deterioration. 

"  The  anteriority  of  diet."—  Ray. 

*de-ter  ine,  v.t.    [DETERMINE.] 

1.  To  determine,  to  decide. 

"  To  dcterme  all  cansis  in  the  (aid  parliament."— 
Act  Audit.  A..  1489.  p,  US. 

2.  To  determine,  to  resolve,  to  agree. 

"We  now  being  all  of  on*  minde  are  aggreit  and 
darrmit  to  put  in  executioun  >ic  thingla.  —  Sari  o/ 
Arran  to  Henry  I'  111. 

•dS-teV-mSnt,  s.    [Eng.  deter;  -ment.] 
1.  The  act  of  deterring  or  discouraging. 

"It  i*  a  determent  from  this  tin."  —  Hammond: 
Workt.  1.  91. 

2  That  which  deters. 

"  These  are  not  all  the  determents  that  oppo*ed  my 
obeying  you."—  Boyle. 

t  dS-ter-mln-a-bn'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  determin- 
abUe);  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  determin- 
able. 

de-ter  min  a  ble.  *  de  ter  myn  a  ble, 

a.     [Lat.  determinalnlis.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  determined,  decided, 
ascertained,  or  fixed  certainly. 

"  Upon  matter*  dettrminahle  at  the  common  law."— 

H.ill  :  Henry  IV.  llntnxl.). 

2.  That  may  be  determined  or  ended.     [DE- 

TKRMINABLE  FREEHOLD.] 

determinable  freehold,  --. 

Law:  An  estate  for  life  which  may  expire 
upon  future  contingencies  before  the  life  for 
Which  it  was  created  expires. 

f  de  ter  min-a  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  deter- 
minate ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
determinable  ;  determinability. 

"  dS-ter'-mln-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  determin- 
nb(U)  ;  -ly.]  In"  a  determinable  manner. 

de  tcr  min  ant,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  pr.  par.  of 

determiner.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Serving  or  tending  to  deter- 
mine ;  determinative. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :   That  -which  determines  or 
tends  to  determine. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic  :  A  mark  or  attribute  added  to  the 
•abject   and    predicate,   which    narrows   the 
«xtent  of  both,  but  renders  them  more  defi- 
nite, or  better  determined.   (Thomson  :  Laws  of 
Thought,  §  87.) 

2.  Math.  :  A  name  given  to  the  sum  of  a 
series  of  products  of  several  numbers,  these 
products  being  formed  according  to  certain 
specified  laws.    Thus  the  determinant  of  the 
nine  numbers— 

a  ,    b  ,    c 
a'  ,    b'  ,    c' 
a",    b",    c" 
Is  ab'c"-ab"c'+a'b"c'+a"bc'-a"b  c—  a'bc". 

de  ter  -min  ate,  *  dc  tcr'  min  at,  *  dc 

ter-myn-at,  a.    [Lat.  determinatvs,  pa.  par. 
of  determine  =  to  bound  :   de  (intens.),   and 
termino  =  to  limit,  to   bound  ;  terminus  =  a 
limit.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Determined,  fixed,  settled,  established. 

"Him,  being  delivered  liy  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by 
wicked  hand*  have  crucified  and  slain."—  Actt  ii.  28. 

t  2.  Fixed,  ascertained,  certain. 

"  The  former  of  determinate  date."—  Whitney  :  Life 
mnd  Growth  of  Language,  p.  185. 

*  3.  Limited,  defined. 

"  Demonstration*  in  number*  .  .  .  are  more  general 
in  their  use,  and  determinate  In  their  application,"— 
Locke. 

*  4.  Concluded. 

"  My  bond*  in  thee  are  all  determinate." 

Shnkesp.  :  Sonnet  87. 

*  5.  Decisive,  conclusive,  determined. 

'  "  Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he 

(I  mean  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite." 

Shakesp.  ;  Henry  VI  1  1.,  ii  1 

*  6.  Determined  or  decided  upon. 

"  My  determinate  voyage  i*  mere  extravagancy."— 
Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  KightjL  \. 

*  7.  Determined,  resolute. 

"  Like  men  disused  In  a  long  peace,  more  determinate 
to  do,  than  skilful  how  to  aa?—  Sidney. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.    Determinate  inflorescence:    That  in 
which  the  axis  is  either  elongated  and  ends  in 
a  solitary  flower,  which  then  terminates  the 
axis,  and  if  other  flowers  are  produced  they  i 
are  secondary,  and  further  from  the  centre ; 
or  the  axis  is  shortened,  and  produces  at  once 
a  number  of   flower-buds,   but  of  these  the 
central  flower  expands  first,  being  in  fact  tlie 
termination  of  the  axis,  while  the  other  flowers 
are  developed  in  succession  farther  from  the 
the  centre.    Called  also  Centrifugal,  Definite, 
or  Terminal  inflorescence.   '(Balfour.) 

2.  Mathematics  : 

(1)  Determinate  equation :  One  which  admits 
of  a  finite  number  of  solutions.    Every  equa- 
tion which  contains  but  one  unknown  quan- 
tity, and  which  is  not  identical,  is  determinate. 
If  a  group  of  equations  be  independent  of 
each   other,  and   equal   in    number   to   the 
number  of  unknown  quantities  which  they 
contain,  the  group  is  determinate,  and  there 
will  be  but  a  finite  number  of  sets  of  valves 
for  the  unknown  quantities. 

(2)  Determinate  geometry :    That  branch  of 
geometry  which  has  for  its  object  the  solution 
of  determinate  problems. 

(3)  Determinate  problem :   One  which  admits 
of  a  finite  number  of  solutions. 

(4)  Determinate  quantity :  One  which  admits 
of  but  a  finite  number  of  values.    Thus  in  an 
equation  which  contains  but  one   unknown 
quantity,  that  quantity  is  said  to  be  deter- 
minate. 

(5)  Determinate  series :  A  series  whose  terms 
proceed  by  the  powers  of  a  determinate  quan- 
tity ;  as,  l+i+G)2+(i)3+. . .  (i)",  &c. 

*  de-ter'-mln-ate,  v.t.     [DETERMINATE,  a.] 
To  circumscribe,  to  limit,  to  determine. 

"  The  sly  slow  hours  Bhall  not  det •  rminate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.* 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  L  8. 

*  dS-ter'-mln-ate-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  deter- 
minate; -ly.} 

1.  With  certainty,  certainly,  precisely. 

"  If  the  affections  of  angels  nnd  men  had  been  defer- 
minutely  fixed  by  their  creation."  —  Mountague  : 
Deaoute  Ettayet,  pt.  it,  treat,  iii.,  §  1. 

2.  With  determination  or  resolution ;  reso- 
lutely. 

"  In  those  errours  they  are  so  determinate!;/  settled, 
that  they  pay  unto  falsity  the  whole  sum  of  whatso- 
ever love  i*  owing  unto  God's  truth."— Hooker :  Secies. 
Polity. 

*  dc  ter   min-ate  ness,    8.      [Eng.    <l<  ter- 
minate ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  determinate, 
settled,  or  fixed. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  determined  ; 
determination,  resolution. 

"  His  dcterminateneis  and  his  power  seemed  to  make 
allies  unnecessary."— lliu  Austen:  Mansfield  Park,  ch. 
xiv. 

de    tcr-min-a'-tion,  '  dc  tcr  mm  a 

9ion,  s.     [Fr.  determination  ;   8p.  determina- 
cion ;   Ital.  determinazione,  from  Lat.  deter- 
minatio  =  a  boundary.]    [DETERMINE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  ending,  concluding,  or  limiting. 

"The  great  appearance  there  was  of  a  speedy  deter- 
mination of  that  war.  .  ."—Ludlow :  Memoirs,  i.  838. 

2.  The   act   of  determining,    deciding,    or 
settling. 

"Let  us  give  it  the  priority  In  our  determination*," 
— State  Trialt ;  llithop  of  Ely  (1*40). 

3.  The  act   or  process  of  determining  or 
ascertaining  by  scientific  means. 

"...  to  explain  the  principles,  by  which  astrono- 
mical observation  is  applied  to  geographical  deter- 
minations."—/tersfim!  :  Astronomy  (5th  ed.),  S  205. 

4.  The  result  of  a  scientific  investigation  or 
observation. 

"Chronology,  moreover,  without  which  political 
history  cannot  exist,  is  dependent  upon  astronomical 
determinations." — Lewis:  Astrott,  of  the  Ancients 
(1862),  ch.  I.,  i  1. 

6.  A  decision  of  a  question  in  the  mind  ;  a 
conclusion  or  resolution  formed. 

".  .  .  for  my  determination  Is  to  gather  the  nation*.* 
—Zephaniah  ill.  8. 

6.  Strength  or  firmness  of  mind  ;  resolu- 
tion ;  resolve. 

7.  An  absolute  direction  to  a  certain  end.* 

"  Remlunes*  can  by  no  mean*  consist  with  a  con- 
stant determination  of  will  or  desire  to  the  greateit 
apparent  good."— Locke. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  The  ascertaining  of  the  exact 
amount  or  proportion  of  any  chemical  com- 
pound or  element  in  a  substance. 


2.  Law: 

(1)  The  hearing  zui.l  deciding  upon  question! 
judicially. 

(2)  The  putting  an  end  to  ;   as,  the  deter* 
mutation  or  an  estate  or  interest. 

3.  Logic :  The  defining  a  notion  or  concept 
by  limit  ing  it  by  the  addition  of  differentia. 

"As  attraction  augments  the  extension  by  di- 
miuisuing  the  marks,  so  determination  augments  the 
intension  by  increasing  them."— Thomson :  Laws  of 
Thought,  $  53. 

4.  Med. :    A   rapid   afflux  or  flow ;   as,  the 
determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  &C. 

5.  Nat.  Science:  The  referring  or  assigning 
of  plants,    animals,    &c.,  to   the  species  to 
which  they  belong. 

de  tcr  min  a  live,  o.  &  «.  [Eng.  deter- 
minat(e);  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of  deter- 
mining ;  conclusive,  tinul. 

"  That  individual  action,  which  i*  justly  punished 
a*  sinful  in  us,  cannot  proceed  from  the  special  influ- 
ence and  determinative  power  of  a  just  cause."— 
Bramhall:  Against  Mobbet. 

*  2.  Fixed,  determined. 

"The  drtmiiiiiiitiiv  time  of  three  day*."— Salt : 
COM.,  vol.  ii.  ;  Chrut  Crucified. 

t  3.  Tending  or  designed  to  determine  the 
species,  class,  &c.,  to  which  various  things 
belong. 

"The  determinative  particle*  are  more  often  prefixed 
than  suffixed."—  Whitney:  Lift  and  Orowlh  of  Lang., 
p.  243. 

IL  Logic:  Limiting. 

"  If  the  term  added  to  make  up  the  complex  subject 
does  not  necessarily  or  constantly  belong  to  it,  then 
it  is  determinative.  —  Watts  :  Logic,  pt  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  word  or  sign  prefixed  or 
suffixed  to  a  word  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining its  meaning  ;  a  determinant. 

*  de-ter"-inin-a-t6r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who 
or  that  which  determines,  or  tends  to  deter- 
mine, settle,  or  decide. 

unto  the  great  determinatar  of 
table 
Vulgar 


"  They  have  recourse  unto  the  great  determii 
virginity,  conceptions,  fertility,  and  the  insc 
infirmities  of  the  whole  body."  —  Browne  : 


de  ter -mine,  *de-ter-myne,  r.t.&t.  [Fr. 

determiner ;  Sp.  &  Port,  determinar ;  Ital.  de- 
terminare,  from  Lat.  determine  —  to  limit,  to 
bound  :  de  (intens.),  and  tem.ino  =  to  bound; 
terminus  =  a  bound,  a  limit  | 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bound,  to  end,  to  conclude. 

*  2.  To  put  an  end  to,  to  kill 
"  Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 

.Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  met* 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  IT.  6. 

3.  To  fix  the  limits  or  bounds  of,  to  set  out, 
to  pre-arrange. 


*  4.  To  limit,  to  bound,  to  confine,  to  shut 
in. 

•'No  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill,  which  thin 
determines  their  view  at  a  distance,  but  a  new  prospect 
is  opened."— Atterbury. 

5.  To  limit  or  confine,  to  assign  in  defini- 
tion. 

"The  principium  individuationis  is  existence  itself, 
which  determines  a  being  of  any  soit  to  a  particulal 
time  and  place." — Lttcke. 

6.  To  decide,  to  settle. 

"To  determine  thi*  either  way,  is  to  brg  th»  <»ae» 
tion.  .  .  ."—Locke. 

7.  To  resolve  or  decide  on. 

"  It  wa*  however,  determined  to  slaughter  them  fof 
tood."-Macaulay:  Bill.  Eng.,  ch.  xli. 

t  8.  To  fix  irrevocably,  to  settle  finally. 

"  Till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  aud  closes  our  design." 

Addlsem, 

9.  To  influence  the  choice  or  decision ;  ta 
give  an  impulse  to  the  judgment. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  To  ascertain  the  amount  or  pro- 
portion of  a  chemical  compound  or  element  in 
a  substance. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  To  hear  and  decide  on  a  case  judicially. 

(2)  To  end,  to  put  an  end  to,  as  an  estate  or 
interest. 

3.  Logic:  To  define  a  notion  or  concept  by 
the  addition  of  determinants. 

"  Prom  the  broad  clas*  of  dlsf  ates  we  determine  < 


i  by  the  peculiar  qrmptOM 
•apirt  pulse.  *c..  which  are  their  mark*."— 
Tliomton :  Laws  uf  Thought,  i 


of  heat,  rapid  pulse,  &c.,  which  are  their  mark 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ottb,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  09  =  e.    ey = a.    qu  =  kw. 


determined— dethroning 
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*  B.  Reflex. :  To  form  a  resolution  or  deter- 
mination with  ;  to  resolve  with. 

"To  bynde  and  determine  him  self  to  serue  our 
Jarde  god."— CaWon:  Dicta  and  Sayings  (1477). 

C.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  end,  to  terminate,  to  come  to  an  end. 

"  All  pleasure  springing  from  a  gratified  passion,  as 
most  of  the  pleasure  of  sin  does,  must  needs  determine 
with  that  passion."— South. 

*  2.  To  finish,  to  make  an  end,  to  decide  a 
point. 

"  One  stroke  they  aim'd 
That  might  determine  .  .  .' 

Hilton :  P.  L..  vi.  317,  818. 

3.  To  come  to  a  determination  or  decision  ; 
to  decide,  to  settle. 

"It  was  then  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
role  laid  down  In  1679  .  .  .  was  to  be  accounted  the 
Uw  of  the  land."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Kng.,  ch.  iv. 

T  Sometimes  followed  by  o/. 

"  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are  met 
Is— to  determine  of  the  coronation." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  iii.  4. 

4.  To   make   up   one's   mind    firmly  and 
•trongly,  to  resolve. 

"  In  a  few  days  it  became  clear  that  Schomberg  had 
determined  not  to  fight."— ilataulay :  Bi*t.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiv. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
determine  and  to  resolve :  "To  determine  is  more 
especially  an  act  of  the  judgment ;  to  resolve  is 
an  act  of  the  will ;  the  (former  requires  exami- 
nation and  choice  :  we  determine  how  or 
what  w*  shall  do ;  the  latter  requires  a  firm 
spirit :  we  resolve  that  we  will  do  what  we 
have  determined  upon.  ...  In  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life  we  have  frequent  occasion  to 
determine  without  resolving ;  in  the  discharge 
of  our  moral  duties,  or  the  performance  of  any 
office,  we  have  occasion  to  resolve  without  de- 
termining :  the  master  determines  to  dismiss  his 
servant ;  the  servant  resolves  on  becoming  more 
diligent.  Personal  convenience  or  necessity 
gives  rise  to  the  determination  :  a  sense  of 
duty,  honour,  fidelity,  and  the  like,  gives  birth 
to  the  resolution.  A  traveller  determines  to 
take  a  certain  route  ;  a  learner  resolves  to  con- 
quer every  difficulty  in  the  acquirement  of 
learning.  Humour  or  change  of  circumstances 
occasions  a  person  to  alter  his  determination ; 
timidity,  fear,  or  defect  in  principle,  occasions 
the  resolution  to  waver.  Children  are  not 
capable  of  determining ;  and  their  best  resolu- 
tions fall  before  the  gratification  of  the  mo- 
ment. Those  who  determine  hastily  are  fre- 
quently under  the  necessity  of  altering  their 
determinations :  there  are  no  resolutions  so 
weak  as  those  that  are  made  on  a  sick  bed ; 
the  return  of  health  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a 
recurrence  to  the  former  course  of  life.  In 
science,  to  determine  is  to  fix  the  mind,  or  to 
cause  it  to  rest  in  a  certain  opinion ;  to  resolve 
is  to  lay  open  what  is  obscure,  to  clear  the 
mind  from  doubt  and  hesitation.  We  deter- 
mine points  of  question ;  we  resolve  difficulties. " 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  determine 
and  to  decide,  see  DECIDE  ;  for  that  between 
to  determine  and  to  fix,  see  Fix. 

dS-ter'-mined,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [DETERMINE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ended,  concluded,  terminated. 

2.  Bounded,  limited. 

3.  Decided,  settled,  fixed. 

4.  Definite,  fixed. 

5.  Resolved,  resolute  ;  having  a  firm  and 
fixed  purpose. 

"  Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  it*  pursuit 
Determined."          Covper  :  Tatk,  iv.  719,  TM. 

If  For  the  difference  between  determined  and 
decided,  see  DECIDED. 

de-ter -mined  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  determined; 
-ly.]    In  a  determined  manner  ;  resolutely. 

"  So  stubborn  and  determinedly  stiff" — Cumberland: 
AVom  Alexis;  Obterver,  No.  143. 

de-ter  -mm  er,  s.    [Eng.  determine) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  determines,  decides, 
or  settles. 

"  Good  M.  doctor  determiner,  how  prove  you  that 
Antichrist's  persecution  shall  dure  but  three  years 
and  a  half!  "—FitUce'i  Retentive  (1580).  p.  1S8. 

*  2.  Law :  The  same  as  TERMISER  (q.v.). 

"  Then  y«  iiii  day  of  May  was  an  Oyer  and  determiner 
at  London."— Baa:  Benry  VI  11.  (au.  81. 

de-term  -Ing,   *  de-term  ynge,  pr.  par. 
&  s.    [DETERME.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  determining  or  de- 
ciding ;  determination,  decision. 

"  So  the  matter  was  a  determynge  concemynge  the 
men  that  had  outlandysh  wyves."-.&dra«,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  ix.  (1451). 

de-ter'-min-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DETEB- 

MINE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ending,  limiting,  bounding. 

2.  Deciding,  decisive. 

"  I  am,  however,  far  from  supposing  that  this  is  the 
sole  determining  cause."— Darwin :  Detcent  of  Man 
(1871).  pt  it,  ch.  viii. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  ending,  finishing  or  concluding  as  an 
end,  a  close. 

2.  The  act  of  settling,  deciding,  arranging. 

"  For  the  determining  of  quarrels  that  might  arise." — 
ffalet  :  Remaint ;  Serm.  on  Duelt. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  defining  ;  definition, 
determination. 

determining  line,  s. 

Math. :  In  conic  sections  a  line  parallel  to 
the  base  of  the  cone ;  in  the  hyperbola  this 
line  is  within  the  base ;  in  the  parabolic  sec- 
tions it  forms  a  tangent  to  the  base  ;  in  the 
elliptic  it  falls  without  it.  In  the  intersecting 
line  of  a  circle  the  determining  line  will  never 
meet  the  plane  of  the  base  to  which  it  is 
parallel.  (Gieiit.) 

t  de-ter'-min-ifm,  *.  [Eng.  determine) ; 
-ism.]  A  name  applied  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
to  that  system  of  philosophy  which  holds  that 
the  will  is  not  a  free  agent,  but  is  irresistibly 
determined  by  providential  motives,  that  is,  by 
motives  furnished  by  Providence,  which  turn 
the  balance  in  our  mental  deliberations  in 
accordance  with  its  views. 

*  de-ter-ra'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  de  —  away,  from, 

and  terra  —  earth,  land  ;  Fr.  deterrer  =.  to  dis- 
inter.] The  removal  of  earth  which  covers  or 
hides  anything. 

"This  concents  the  raising  of  new  mountains,  deter- 
rations,  or  the  devolution  of  earth  down  upon  the 
valleys  from  the  hilld  and  higher  grounds." —  Wood- 
ward. 

dS-terr'ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DETER.] 

*  de -ter'-rence,  s.    [Lat.  deterrens,  pr.  par. 

of  deterreo.  ]  That  which  deters  ;  a  deterrent ; 
the  act  of  deterring. 

de-ter'-rent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  deterrens,  pr.  par. 
Of  deterreo  =  to  deter.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
deterring  ;  tending  or  intended  to  deter. 

"The  deterrent  effect  of  such  penalties  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  certainty." — BentHam. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything,  as  a  law,  penalty, 
intended  to  deter  from  any  act. 

44  No  deterrent  is  more  effective." — Bentham. 

de-ter'-rlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DETER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discouraging  or 
frightening  from  any  act. 

*  de-ter'-sion,  s.    [Lat.  detersus,  pa.  par.  of 

detergo  ~  to  wipe  off.]  The  act  of  deterging 
or  cleansing  from  foul  or  offensive  matter, 
Ac. 

"  I  endeavoured  detertion,  but  the  nutter  could  not 
be  discharged."—  Witeman  :  Surgery. 

*  de-ter'-slve,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  detersif,  from  de- 

tersus.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Cleansing,  detergent. 

"  Of  a  penetrative,  cooling,  and  detersive  faculty."— 
renner  :  Via  Jtecta,  p.  120. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  detergent. 

"  The  other  ulcers  and  excoriations  I  dressed,  some 
with  deterti***.'— Witeman  :  Surgery,  bit.  it,  ch.  vii. 

*  de-ter' -sive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  detersive;  -ly.] 

In  a  detersive  manner ;  by  way  of  detersives. 

*  de  -  ter'-  slve  -  ness,   s.      [Eng.   detersive; 

-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  detersive  ;  deter- 
gency. 

de-test',  v.t.  [Fr.  detester;  Sp.  detestar  ;  Ital. 
detestare,  from  Lat.  detestor  =  to  execrate  :  de 
-  down,  fully,  and  tester  =  to  call  to  witness ; 
testis  =  a  witness.] 

*  1.  To  testify  against ;  to  denounce ;  to 
condemn. 

"  The  heresy  of  Nestorius  was  detested  in  the  Eastern 
churches."— fuller :  Church  History. 


2.  To  abhor,  to  abominate,  to  hate  exceed- 
ingly. 

"Hf  detested  those  republican  theories  which  wen 
intermingled  with  the  Oenevese  divinity."— Macau- 
lav  •'  tJitt.  Kng.,  ch.  vi. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  detest  and 
to  hate,  see  HATE. 

de-test-a-bil'-i-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  detestable);  -ity.] 
Detestableness,  odiousness. 

44  So  young  gentlemen  do  then  attain  their  madmum 
of  detestaWUf."—Carlyle:  Sartor  Ketartut,  bk.  it- 
ch, iv. 

de-test-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  deksta- 
bilis.]  Deserving  of  extreme  hate  or  abhor- 
rence ;  abominable,  execrable. 

44  The  pavement  was  detestable ;  all  foreigners  cried 
shame  upon  it~"—Jlacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

dc-tesf-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detestable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  detest- 
able. 

"  It  is  their  intrinsick  liatefulness,  and  dettstable- 
nets,  which  originally  inflames  us  against  them."— JL 
Smith:  Theory  of  Moral  sentiment*,  pt  ii.,  |  2. 

de-t£stf-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  detestable);  -ly.] 
In  a  detestable  or  abominable  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  abominably. 

"We  live  together  abhominably  and  detestably  in 
open  adultery.  —fla«  .•  Henry  fill.  (an.  20). 

*  de-test-ant,  *.    [Lat.  detestans,  pr.  par.  of 

detestor.]    A  detester. 

"  Detettant*  of  the  Romish  idolatry."— Backet :  Uff 
of  William*,  i  121. 

*  de-tes  -tate,  o.    [Lat.  detestatus,  pa.  par.  of 

detestor.]    Detested,  abominated,  execrated. 

*  de-tes'-tate,  v.t.    [DETASTATE,  a.]    To  de- 
test, to  abhor,  to  abominate. 

"Well  might  he  detestale  star-chamber  examine 
tious."— State  Trial*:  Lord  Lilburne(wj). 

de-tes-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  detestatio,  from  de- 
testatus, pa.  par.  of  deteator ;  Fr.  detestation; 
Sp.  detestacion ;  Ital.  detestttzione.]  A  feeling 
of  extreme  hatred,  abhorrence,  or  loathing. 

44  To  hide  himself  with  part  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
from  the  detestation  of  maukiud."— Macaulay :  llitt. 
Hng.,  ch.  xiv. 

de-test' -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DETEST.] 

de-test'-er,  s.  [Eng.  detest ;  -er.]  One  who 
detests,  abhors,  or  abominates. 

"That  stood  as  spectators  and  detetter*  of  thoMk 
religious  barbarities."— South  :  Serm.,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  4. 

de-test-ing, pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DETEST.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (Se* 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  abhorring 

or  abominating ;  abhorrence  ;  detestation. 

41  In  their  abhorring  and  detetting  of  it."—Mountagui 
Appeale  to  Catar,  p.  57. 

*  det'-ful,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  del  =  debt ;  /W(9.) 

Owing  ;  bound  in  duty. 

*  detf-ful-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  detful;  -ly.]    Duti- 

fully  ;  as  bound  in  duty. 

•'That  oure  sonneraiu  lord  &  his  snccessouris,  4c-, 
sal  execut  detfully  the  panys  of  proscripcioun  A  tre- 
soun  agauia  the  saidis  person!*."— Act*  Jo*.  III.  (1478) 
(ed.  1814),  p.  123. 

de  throne,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  dathroner:  des  = 
dis  =  apart,  from,  and  O.  Fr.  throne  =  a 
throne  (q.v.).] 

L  Lit.  :  To  remove,  depose,  or  drive  from  a 
throne  ;  to  divest  or  deprive  of  royal  dignity. 


U.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  deprive  or  drive  from  power. 

44 The  Republicans  being  dethroned  by  Cromwell."— 
Hume  :  But.  Kng. 

2.  To    depose  from    any  position  of  pre- 
eminence. 

de-thron  ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DETHRONE.] 

de-thron'e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dethrone ;  -mtnt.\ 
The  act  of  dethroning,  deposing,  or  driving 
from  royal  dignity ;  the  state  of  being  de- 
throned or  deposed. 

"The  dethronement  of  Philip  in  favour  of  Charles 
was  made  a  condition  of  pt&ce.'—llolingbrok*:  On 
Bittory.  lett.  viii. 

de-thron' -er,  s.  [Eng. dethrone);  -er.]  One 
who  dethrones. 

"  The  hand  of  our  detfironers  hath  prevailed  agalact 
the  regal  and  sacerdotal  throne.'— Arnmty  :  Modera- 
tion of  Charles  I.  |1MU  P  I"*3- 

de-thron' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.  [DETHRONE.) 


boil,  boy;  pout.  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tiaa  -  sh?n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion.  -sion  =  shun,    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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dethronization— detreot 


A.  &  B.  Aipr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  Dethronement. 

•  de'-thrdn-Iz-a'-tion,  s.   [Eng.  dethroniz(e) ; 
-ation.]     The  act  of  dethroning ;  dethrone- 
ment. 

"When  (bee  was  aduertised  of   her  husband's  dt 
throniiation."— Speed :  Kdieard  11.,  bk.  lx..  cb.  xii.  1 73. 

* de-thron'-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  dethrone);  -tee.} 
To  dethrone. 

"  To  consent  to  the  four  vote*  of  dethroniting  him." 
—  Wood:  Athena  Oxon. 

•dStf-I-nSt,  «.     [Lat.  =  he  detains,  3rd  per. 
sing.  pr.  indie,  of  detineo  =  to  detain.] 

Old  Law :  A  writ  which  lies  against  one  for 
withholding  from  another  what  is  his  due. 

dSt'-I-nue,  «.    [Fr.  detenu,  pa.  par.  of  detenir 
—  to  detain.] 

Law  :  The  form  of  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  chattels  unlawfully  detained,  and  damages 
for  their  detention  :  or,  if  they  have  been 
returned,  damages  only. 

"I'll    bring    my   action   of    detinue   or   trover."— 
Wycherley  :  Plain  Dealer,  Hi.  1. 

•  de"tf-I-ny,  «.     [DETINUE.]     A  detention,  a 

retaining,  a  withholding. 


*  de-tomb'  (h  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  tomb  (q.v.).]  To  remove  or 
raise  from  the  tomb. 

"  nrtombel  arise 

To  match  thy  muse  with  a  monarchicke  theame." 
Stirling  :  To  Author  of  Monarchicke  Tragediet. 

det'-O-nate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  detonatus,  pa.  par. 
of  detono  =  to  thunder  down  :  de  =  down, 
and  tono  —  to  thunder ;  Fr.  detonner.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  explode ;  to  burn 
or  inflame  with  a  sudden  report. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  explode  or  burn  with  a 
sudden  report. 

det'-o-nat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DETONATE.] 

detf  o-nat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,<fcs.  [DETONATE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :   Explosive ;  exploding  with  a 
sudden  report. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  to  explode 
with  a  sudden  report ;  the  act  of  exploding. 

detonating-gas,  s.  A  mixture  of  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  volume  of 
oxygen,  which  detonate  violently  when 
ignited,  or  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through 
it,  water  being  formed. 

detonating-hammer,  ».  The  hammer 
of  a  percussion  gun-lock. 

detonating  -  powder,  >.  A  powder 
which  explodes  by  a  blow.  The  compound 
used  in  the  priming  of  percussion-caps  and 
fuses  is  the  fulminate  of  mercury  or  of  silver, 
collected  as  a  precipitate  when  the  metal, 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  is  poured  into  warm 
alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed, 
and  dried.  Chloride  of  nitrogen,  NCls,  teri- 
odide  of  nitrogen,  NI«,  potassium  picrate, 
CgH^NOaVOK,  a  mixture  of  potassium 
chlorate,  KClOs,  with  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
sugar,  &c.,  are  most  powerful  detonating  sub- 
stances. A  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
light detonates  violently,  forming  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  which  occupies  the  same 
volume  as  the  original  mixture. 

detonating-primer,  s. 

Blasting  :  A  primer  exploded  by  a  fuse,  and 
used  in  blasting  operations  to  violently  ex- 
plode gun-cotton,  instead  of  the  former  plan 
by  which  the  charge  of  gun-cotton  was  simply 
ignited.  (Knight.) 

detonating-tube,  s.  A  graduated  tube 
used  for  the  detonation  of  gases.  It  is  pierced 
by  two  opposed  wires  by  which  an  electric 
spark  is  introduced.  The  gas  is  confined  over 
water  or  mercury.  [EUDIOMETER.]  (Knight.) 

d6t  6  na-tlon,  s.  [Fr.  detonation,  from  de- 
tonatus, pa.  par.  of  detono.] 

1.  Chem.  :  The  act  of  detonating  or  causing 
to  explode ;  an  explosive  or  instantaneous 
combustion  with  a  loud  report. 

"  A  new  coal  is  not  to  be  cart  on  the  nitre,  till  the 
detonation  occasioned  by  the  former  be  either  quite 
or  almost  altogether  ended."— Boyle. 


2.  Music:  False  intonation.  (Stainer  tt 
Barrett.) 

det  6  nat  or.  s.  [Eng.  detonate) ;  -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  detonates. 

'det  6  ni-za-tion,  s.  [Eng.  detoniz(e); 
-ation.]  The  same  as  DETONATION  (q.v.). 

*  det  6-nize,  v.t.  &  i.    [DETONATE.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

Chem. :  To  calcine  with  detonation ;  to 
cause  to  explode  ;  to  detonate. 

"  Nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  delimited  nitre  is  de- 
stroyed in  eighteen  days."— Arbuthnot:  On  Air. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  detonate  ;  to  explode  with 
a  sudden  report. 

"This  precipitate  .  .  .  detonitet  with  a  considerable 
noise. "— Fourcroy. 

*  det  -6-nized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DETONIZE.] 

*  det  -6-mz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DETO- 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Detonation. 

*  de  tor  sion,  *  dc  tor   tion,  s.    [Lat.  de- 
tortus,  pa.  par.  of  detorqueo.]     A  twisting,  a 
turning,  a  perversion.    [DETORT.] 

"  Cross  those  detortiont  when  it  [the  heart]  downward 

tends, 
And  when  it  to  forbidden  heights  pretends." 

Donne :  Poenu,  p.  327. 

*de^-torf,  v.t.  [Lat.  detortus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
torqueo  =  to  turn,  to  distort  :  de  =  down, 
away,  and  torqueo  =  to  twist.]  To  twist, 
wrest,  or  distort  from  the  true  or  original 
meaning  or  design  ;  to  pervert. 

"The  ATituitdetorted  the  words  of  Scripture  to  their 
sence." — Hammond :  Works,  i.  475. 

*  de-tort'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DETORT.] 

*  de  tort'  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [DETORT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  distorting  or  per- 
verting ;  detortion. 

*  de-tor'-tion,  s.    [DETORSION.]    A  twisting, 
wresting,  or  perverting. 

"The  detortion  and  disguising  of  those  places."— 
Hammond :  Workt,  i.  375. 

de  tour ,  s.  [Fr.,  from  ditourner;  O.  Fr.  des- 
tourner :  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
tourner  =  to  turn.] 

1.  A  roundabout  path  or  road,  a  byway  ;  a 
deviation  from  the  direct  road. 

"We  had  escaped  their  observation  by  making  a 
detour  from  the  regular  route."— Daily  Telei/mvh. 
Sept.  21,  1882. 

2.  A  winding,  turning,  or  beating  about  the 
bush. 

"This  is  in  fact  saying  the  same  thing,  only  with 
more  detours  aud  circumvolutions."— Dr.  Tucker: 
Letter  to  Dr.  Kippit  (177.'!).  p.  66. 

de-tract,  v.t.  k  i.     [Fr.  detracter;    Sp.  de- 
tractar,  from   Lat.  detractus,   pa.  par.  of  de- 
traho =  to   draw    away  :    de  =  away,    from, 
and  traho  =  to  draw.] 
*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  take  or  draw  away ;  to  abstract. 

"The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing 
from  each  private  share,  nor  does  the  publicness  of  it 
lessen  propriety  in  it."— Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :   To  derogate  ;  to  take  away  from 
the  good  name  or  reputation  of  a  person ;  to 
defame,  to  slander,  to  disparage. 

"  Detracting  what  laboriously  we  do." 

Drayton :  Motet,  bk.  it 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  take  away,  to  diminish. 

"  By  no  means  to  add  to  it,  or  to  detract  from  it.*— 
Sharp:  Workt,  vol.  v.,  dlss.  L 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  defame,  to  slander,  to  disparage. 

'•  Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  flx'd  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise. " 

/;///•.,„  .-  Monody  on  Death  of  Sheridan. 

2.  To  take  away  from  the  reputation  or  good 
name  of  a  i>erson.    (Followed  by  from.) 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  detract  from  both  the 
moral  and  literary  character  of  Cicero."— Knox :  Letter 
vlii. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  to  detract  and 
to  disparage,  see  DISPARAGE. 

de-tract  -er,  *     [DETRACTOR.] 

de  tract   iriK,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [DETRACT.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  slandenng  or  df> 
faming  ;  detraction. 

*  de  tract -Iiig-l$r,  adv.      [Eng.  detracting; 
-ly.]    In  a  detracting,  disparaging,  or  defama- 
tory manner. 

"  Rather  by  a  hidden  and  oblique  way  insinuate  his 
error  to  him.  than  detractingly  blaze  it."— Jliiftop 
aentham :  Thoughtt  (1651),  p.  13. 

de  trAc  tion,  dc  trac  ci  on,  de  trac- 
ol-oun,  *  dc  trac  cy  on,  *  dc  trac  ti 
oun,  s.  [Lat.  detractio  =  a  taking  away,  from 
detractus,  pa.  par.  of  detraho  =  to  take  away ; 
Fr.  detraction ;  Prov.  detraccio ;  Sp.  iletrac- 
cion  ;  Port,  detraccdo;  Hal.  detrazione.] 

*  1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  taking  away,  withdraw- 
ing, or  abstracting  anything. 

"You  shall  enquire  of  the  unlawful  taking  of  par- 
tridges, aud  pheasants,  or  fowl,  the  detraction  of  the 
eggs  of  the  said  wild-fowl."— Bacon :  Charge  at  the 
Seuiontfor  the  Verge,  p.  18. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  taking  away  from  the 
good  name  or  reputation  of  another ;  depre- 
ciation, disparagement,  defaming,  slander, 
backbiting. 

"  Detraccyon,  or  bagbytynge  (bakbytynge).  Detraeeto, 
obloquium.  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Fame  .  .  . 

We  may  justly  now  accuse 
Of  detraction  from  her  pcaise." 

Milton:  Arcadet. 

*  de-trac'-tiOUS,   a.      [Eng.   detract;    -ious.] 
Containing,  implying,  or  of  the  nature  of  de- 
traction. 


*  dS-trac'-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  detrcxt :  -ive.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Drawing. 

"  Finding  that  his  patient  hath  any  store  of  hcrbes 
in  his  garden,  [the  surgeonj  straightway  will  apply  a 
detractive  plaister."—  Knight :  Tryal  of  Truth  (1580X 
fol  88. 

2.  Fig.  :   Detracting,    disparaging,    depre- 
ciating, defaming. 

"The  iniquity  of  an  envious  and  detractive  adver- 
sary."— Bishop  Morton:  Ditcharge (16S.I),  p.  276. 

*  de- trac -tive- ness,  s.    [Eng.  detractive; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  detractive. 

dc  trac  tor,    dc  trac   tcr.    *  de  trac 
towre,  s.    [Lat.  ;  Fr.  detracteur.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  detracts  from, 
disparages,  depreciates,  or  defames  the  good 
name  or  reputation  of  others ;  a  slanderer,  a 
defamer,  a  backbiter. 

"  Even  his  detractor!  liave  generally  admitted  that 
.  .  .  he  acted  with  uprightness,  dignity,  and  wisdom." 
—liacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xili 

II.  Anat. :  A  muscle,  the  function  of  which 
is  to  draw  the  part  to  which  it  belongs  from 
another  part. 

*de-trac'-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  detractor;  -».] 
Defamatory,  disparaging,  derogatory,  depre- 
ciatory, ca'lunmious  (sometimes  followed  by 
from  or  unto). 

"The  detrac'ory  \ye  takes  from  a  great  man  the 
reputation  that  justly  belongs  to  him.  —Arbuthnot. 

*  de'-trac'-tre'ss,  s.    [Eng.  detractor ;  -ess.]   A 

woman  who  detracts  from,  disparages,  or  de- 
fames the  good  name  or  character  of  another. 

"  If  any  shall  detract  from  a  lady's  character,  miles* 
•he  be  absent,  the  said  detrantreu  shall  be  forthwith 
ordered  to  the  lowest  place  of  the  Toom."—Additon. 

de  train ,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  train  (q.v.).j 

1.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  alight  from  a  rail- 
way train. 

"Meantime  the  regiment  had  been  swiftly  dc 
trained."— Daily  Ttlegr.-tph,  November  14,  1884. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  alight  from  a  train. 
"About  2,500  men  of  engineers  and  infantry  only 

•am detrain."— Daily  Chronicle,  April  :i.  1882. 

dc  train'  ins,  Pr-  par-  &  s.    [DETRAIN.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  alighting  or  caus- 
ing to  alight  from  a  train. 

"To  superintend  the  detraining  of  the  troops."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  November  1C,  1882. 

*d8-tray',  v.t.  [Lat.  detraho.]  To  take  away, 
to  abstract. 

"  Ye  be  put  at  liberty  so  toquallfy.  so  to  add.  defray, 
lininlx.  clmiK'e.  &c..  as  ye  shall  think  good."— Bur  net : 
Recordt.  bk.  Ii..  No.  21 

*dS-tr$Ct',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  detrecto:  de  = 
away,  from,  and  tracto  =  to  undertake,  to  do.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  refuse,  to  decline. 

"Hie  [Moses]  detrected  his  going  into  Egypt."-* 
fotherby  :  Atheimaitix,  p.  r.n. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  decline,  to  avoid. 

"  Do  not  .irtrect ;  you  know  th'  authority 
Is  myie."  Ben  Jonton :  Xnr  Inn,  ii.  «. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oo    c.    ey      a.     qu      kw. 


detreotation— Deuteronomy 
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'  de-tree  ta-tion,  *.  [Lat.  detrectatio.]  A 
declining,  a  refusing,  a  refusal. 

dot  ri  ment,  dot  re  ment,  '  det  ry- 
ment,  s.  [Fr.  detriment;  Ital.  &  8p.  detri- 
mento,  from  Lat.  detrimentum  =  a  rubbing 
away,  a  loss,  from  detritus,  pa.  par.  of  detero 
=  to  rub  away  :  de  =  away,  down,  and  tero  = 
to  rub.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Loss,  injury,  damage,  mis- 
chief, depreciation,  harm. 

"  If  your  joint  power  prevail,  the  affairs  of  hell 
No  detriment  ueed  fear  ;  go,  and  be  strong." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  x.  408,  40». 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  moon  in  her 
wane  or  eclipse. 

2.  Univer.,  Ac.  :  The  charge  made  to  each 
member  of  the  Universities  or  Inns  of  Court 
to  defray  loss,  damage,  or  dilapidation  to  the 
buildings. 

H  For  the  difference  between  detriment  and 
disadvantage,  see  DISADVANTAGE. 

*det'-rf-ment,  v.t.  [DETRIMENT,  «.}  To 
injure,  to  damage,  to  harm. 

"  I  would  not  have  them  detrimented  in  toe  least 
degree."—  Fuller:  Worthiet,  i.  ch.  ii. 

det-ri-men'-tal,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  detri- 
mentalis,  from  Lat.  detrimentum.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  detriment  or  hurt; 
hurtful,  injurious,  mischievous,  damaging. 

"The  infirmities  of  William's  temper  proved 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  great  interests  of  which 
be  waa  the  guardian."—  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"A  detrimental  is  a  person  who  pays  great  attention 
to  a  young  lady  without  any  serious  intentions,  and 
thereby  discourages  the  attentions  of  others."— 
Auberon  Herbert. 

det-ri-men'-tal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  detrimental  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  detrimental  manner. 

"  Tells  detrimentally  on  the  people."—  Spencer  :  Data 


*det  ri  -men  -tal-  ness,  s.  [Eng.  detri- 
mental ;  -ness.  ]  "The  quality  or  state  of  being 
detrimental. 

*det'-rl-men-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DETRI- 
MENT, v.] 

de-tri'-tal,  o.     [Eng.  detritus);  -al] 

Geol.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  detritus  ;  of  the 
nature  or  composed  of  detritus.  Detrital 
matter  may  consist  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  chalk, 
rubbly  fragments,  or  of  any  admixture  of 
these  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
and  the  amount  of  attrition  to  which  their 
particles  have  been  subjected.  (Page.) 

detrltal  rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  A  term  applied  to  such  rocks  as 
appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  detritus 
of  pre-existing  solid  mineral  matter. 

*de-tri'te,  a.  [Lat.  detritus.]  Worn  out  or 
down. 

•de-tri'-tlon,  s.  [Low  Lat  detritio,  from  Lat. 
detritus,  pa.  par.  of  detero.]  The  act  of  wear- 
ing down  or  away. 

"  The  gradual  detrition  of  time."—  St  event  :  .Vote  on 
Shaketpeare'i  2  Henry  VI..  y.  S. 


--s,  s.  [Lat.,  pa.  par.  of  detero  =  to 
rub  down  :  de  =  down,  fully,  and  tero  =  to 
rub.] 

1.  Literally  : 

Geol.  :  The  waste  or  matter  worn  off  rocks, 
&c.,  l>y  attrition  ;  the  disintegrated  materials 
of  the  earth's  surface  :  acrum  illations  arising 
from  the  waste  or  disintegration  of  exposed 
rock-surfaces. 

1  2.  Fig.  :  Waste,  rubbish. 
'  Words  which  have  thus  for  ages  preserved  their 
exact  form  in  the  m.iss  of  drtrit.a  of  which  modern 
languages  are  composod."-  AVirrar. 

de  trop  (p  silent),  phr.  [Fr.  =  too  much, 
to->  many.]  In  the  wav,  not  wanted;  a  term 
a'l-i'lii-d  to  a  j>crson  whose  cninjiany  is  incon- 
venient or  not  wanted.  One  too  many. 

•dS-tru'de,    v.t.     [Lat.  detnido  =  to  push 
down  :  de  —  down,  anil  irnilo  =  to  push  j 
L  To  push,  force,  or  thrust  down. 
"  Such  as  are  detruded  down  to  hell." 
Darin  :  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  st  xxxii. 

2.  To  expel  from,  to  thrust  out  of. 

"The  condition  of  devils  to  be  detruded  Heaven."— 
Ftltham  :  Rftolrvt.  pt.  ii.  tM.i.  56. 

*  dS-trud'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DETRUDE.] 


*  de-trud  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DETRUDE.) 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  4s  subst.  :  The  act  of  pushing  or  thrust- 
ing down ;  detrusion. 

*  de-trun'-cate,  v.t.     [Lat.  detruncatus,  pa. 

par.  of  detrunco  =  to  lop,  to  cut  off :  de  = 
away,  from,  and  truncus  =  the  body,  the 
trunk.]  To  lop  or  cut  off;  to  shorten  by 
lopping  or  cutting.  (Cockeram.) 

*de  trun'-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DETRUN- 
CATE.] 

*  de  trun-ca'-tion,    *.      [Lat.  detruncatio, 
from  detruncatus.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  cutting  or  lopping 
off;  excision. 

"  This  can  never  prove  either  any  interpolations  in 
the  former  or  detruncationt  in  the  latter."— Biblioth. 
Bibl.  (Oxt  1720),  p.  58. 

2.  Surg. :   The  separation  of  the  trunk  from 
the  head  of  the  foetus,  the  hitter  remaining  in 
the  uterus. 

*  de-trunk ,  v.t.    [Lat.  detrunco  =  to  lop  off.] 
To  lop  or  cut  off ;  to  detruncate. 

•  She  the  head  detruncte  dyd  bear  about." 

Drant :  Horace,  sat  ii.  S. 

*  de-tTU  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  detrusio,  from  detrusus, 

pa.  par.  ofdetntdo  =  to  thrust  or  push  down.] 
The  act  of  pushing  or  thrusting  down. 

"  From  this  detrusion  of  the  waters  towards  the  side, 
the  parts  towards  the  pole  must  be  much  increased."— 
Xeif:  Againlt  fiurnet. 

de-trus'-or,  ».      [Lat.  detrusus,  pa.   par   of 
detrudo.]    That  which  pushes  or  thrusts  down. 

dctrusor  urinae,  s. 
Anat. :    A  muscle  whose  function  it  is  to 
expel  the  urine. 

»  dette,  s.    [DEBT.] 

*  dett  ed,  *  dett-lt,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  dette  = 
debt;  -ed.] 

1.  Indebted. 
"We 

Mfa 

2.  Owed. 


*  det  te-les,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  dette  =  debt ;  Eng. 
-less.]    Free  from  debt ;  not  indebted. 

"  In  honour  dettelet."       Chaucer :  C.  T.,  583. 

*  de-tU-mes  -Cen9e,  s.      [Lat.   aetumescens, 
pr.  par.  of  detumesco  =  to  cease  swelling  :  de 
=  away,    from,    and    tumesco  =  to    begin    to 
swell ;  tumeo  -  to  swell.]    The  act  of  subsid- 
ing   or    settling    down    after    having   been 
swollen. 

"Still  hath  it  the  more  subsidence  and  detumet- 
cence."—CudtKrth  :  Intell.  Syttem,  p.  SSL 

*  de-turb',  v.t.      [Lat.   deturbo.]      To  throw 
down  violently. 

"  As  soon  may  thy  throne  [be]  dtturbed  as  he  can  be 
foiled. "-Bp.  Hall. 

*  de-tur'-bate,  v.t.    [Lat.  deturbatus,  pa.  par. 
of  deturbo  =  to  thrust  or  drive  away.]     To 
thrust  or  drive  out,  to  expel. 

*de-tur'-bat-lng,  pr.par.  &*.  [DETURBATE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  driving  out  or  ex- 
pelling. 

"  Where  is  now  this  your    .    .    .    dtturbating  and 
thrusting  out  of  AuatholiusT"— Foxe :  ilartyn,  p.  535. 

«  de-tur-ba'-tioil,  ».  [Lat.  deturbatus,  pa. 
par.  of  deturbo.]  A  thrusting  or  driving  out ; 
expulsion. 

•de-turn',  v.t.  [0.  FT.  destourner;  Fr.  de- 
tourner.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  turn  aside,  to  divert 

"  To  deturne  a  litill  the  said  way."— AcU,  Jama  VI. 
(1607). 

2.  Fig. :  To  turn  away  or  aside  ;   to  divert, 
to  distract. 

".  .  .  at  turn  many  from  lending  a  pleased  ear  to  the 
wholesome  doctrine. "- Digby     Jl  ant  Soul,  ch.  iii. 

*  de-tur'-pate,  v.t.     [Lat.  deturpatvs,  pa.  par. 

of  deturjo  =  to  defile  :  de  (intens.),  and  turjm 
=  to  defile  ;  Fr.  deturper ;  Sp.  deturpar ;  Ital. 
detvrpare.]  To  defile,  to  pollute,  to  con- 
taminate. 

"  Errors,    superstitious,    heresies,     and     impieties, 

which  had  deturpated  the  face  of  the  Church."— flp. 

Taylor  :  Diu./rorft  ff/jfry,  ch.  i.,  i  1L 


*  de  tur-pa  -tion,  i.     [Lat.  deturpatus.]  Ths> 
act  of  defiling  or  corrupting  ;  a  corruption. 

"And  the  remaining  part  have  passed  through  ths> 
limbecks  and  strainers  of  hereticks,  ami  monks,  and 
ignorants.  and  interested  persons,  and  have  passed 
through  the  corrections,  and  deturpatiunt,  and  uiu- 
^esof_transcribers."-ipi  Taylor:  RuleofContdentt. 

*  deu,  s.    [Dew.] 

deuce  (IX  »•  [Fr.  deitx ;  Lat.  duo  =  two.] 
Two  ;  the  number  two  on  a  card  or  a  die  ;  the 
card  marked  with  two  pips. 

deuce-ace,  ».  The  one  and  two  thrown 
at  dice. 

"  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross 
sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to." — Shaken. :  Love't 
Labour1!  Lott,  L  Z 

deu£fe  (2),  *  duse,  *  dens,  *  dense,  ».    [O. 

Fr.  deus ;  Lat.  deus  =  O  God,  voc.  of  deus  = 
God.  (Skeat.)] 

*  1.  An  exclamation  or  oath,  invoking  the 
Deity. 

"  f>eui  I  lemman.  hv»t  may  this  be?  " 

ffavelot,  1,811 

2.  An  evil  spirit,  the  devil. 

"  Twas  the  prettiest  prologue,  as  he  wrote  it  I 
Well,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  han't  forgot  it" 

Congrete .  Old  Bachelor  ( Prol.J. 

deU9'-ed,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  deuce  (2);  -ed.] 
Confounded,  devilish. 

deU9-ed-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  deuced;  -ly.]  Con- 
foundedly, devilishly. 

*  deuch,  s.     [Gael  deoch.] 

1.  A  draught,  a  drink. 

2.  Drink  in  general. 

deuch  an  dorach,  dcuch  an  dorls, 
doch  -  an  -  dorls,  dock  -  an  -  dorach, 
dok-and  doris,  s.  [Gael,  deoch  an  doruis.] 
A  drink  taken  at  the  door  of  a  house  at 
parting  ;  a  parting  or  stirrup  cup. 

*  deuke  (1),  s.    [DUKE.] 

*  deuke  (2),  s.    [DUCK.] 

deu-ter-d-ca-ndn'-Ic-al,  a.  [Or.  Mnpot 
(dettteros)=  second,  and  Eng.  canonical  (q.v.).J 
An  epithet  applied  to  those  books  of  Scripture 
which  were  admitted  as  canonical  after  the 
rest  [CANON],  either  by  reason  that  they  were 
not  written  till  after  the  compilation  of  the 
canon,  or  on  account  of  some  hesitation  con- 
cerning their  inspiration.  The  deutero-ca- 
nonical  books  of  the  modern  canon  are  the 
Book  of  Esther,  either  the  whole,  or  at  least 
the  seven  last  chapters,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  those  of  St.  James,  St.  Jude,  Second 
of  St.  Peter,  Second  and  Third  of  St.  John, 
and  the  Revelation. 

*  deu-ter-og-a-mist,  s.      [Gr.  Stvrepot 

(deuteros)  =;  second,  yd/not  (gamos)  =  marriage, 
and  Eng.  sun.  -ist.]  One  who  marries  a  second 
time. 

"  lie  had  published  for  me  against  the  deuterooa- 
mitts  of  the  age."— Goldsmith  :  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch. 

*  deu-ter-6g -a-mjf,   s.       [Gr.    SevTepoyufiia 
(deuterogamia)  =  a  second  marriage.]     [DEU- 
TEROGAMIST.]  A  second  marriage  ;  the  practice 
of  marrying  a  second  time. 

"  That  unfortunate  divine  who  has  so  long  .  .  . 
fought  against  the  deuterogamy  of  the  age." — Uoi4- 
imith  :  near  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xiv. 

t  deu-ter-o-nom'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  fcyrtpo?  (<fen- 
teros)  —  second,  and  vofiiicos  (nomikos)  =  per- 
taining to  the  law  ;  i/o/xot  (nomos)  =  law.] 
Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy. 

"  The  Beuteronomic  law  designs  to  make  such  syn- 
cretism henceforth  impossible."— Prof.  R.  Smith :  Old 
Tett.  in  Jewish  Church,  $  xiL,  p.  353. 

deu-ter-on'-o-mlst,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  deutero- 
nom(y);  -ist.] 

Bible  Criticism :  The  author,  or  one  of  the 
authors  of  Deuteronomy.  [DEUTERONOMY.) 

deu-ter-on-o-mis'-tlc,  a.     [Eug.  deuter* 

nvmist ;  -ic.] 

Bible  Criticism :  Emanating  from  the  "  Den- 
teronomist "  (q.v.). 

"  While  xxxi.— xxxiv.  contains  also  ften'rronomiaic 
matter,  but  mixed  with  passages  of  very  different  age 
aud  authorship."— Co'entu :  Pentateuch  and  Book  of 
Jothua.  pt  vi.,  pref.  vii. 

Deu-ter-6n'-6v-m$',  *.  [Lat.  Devteronomini*; 
Gr.  &;vrepoi6mov(Deuteronomion)  =  the  Second 
orRejieated  Law  :  5evrep<K  (deuteros)= second, 
and  fdfxof  (nomos)  =  .  .  .  law.] 


bo^;  ptfut,  J6\»-l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  t, 
-«lan,  -tlan  =  shau,    -tion,  -sion-shun;  -(ion,  -sion  ^  ahiin.    -clous,  -tlous,    sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  de]. 
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deuteropathio— develops 


Scrip.  Canon  :  The  fifth  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuoh.     It  is  called  in  Hebrew 


(Elleh  haddebharim),  these  being  the  first  words 
of  the  book.  Occasionally  it  is  written  simply 
Dr?J'?  (debharim),  which,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  one  of  the  foregoing  three  words.  In  the 
opening  verse  a  heading  or  title,  either  to 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  book,  apparently  the 
former,  is  thus  given  :  "  These  be  the  words 
•which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  on  this  side 
Jordan  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  over 
against  the  Red  sea,  between  Paran  and  Tophel, 
and  Laban,  and  Hazeroth,  and  Dizahab."  The 
third  verse  gives  us  the  date  of  these  words, 
the  fortieth  year  (doubtless  of  the  wandering) 
the  eleventh  month,  and  the  first  day  of  the 
month.  The  whole  book,  to  the  end  of  ch. 
xxxii.,  is  in  the  form  of  an  oral  address  "from 
the  Jewish  leader,  a  detailed  restatement  of 
the  law,  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial  (i.e., 
civil  and  criminal)  [see  the  etym.],  coming 
in  as  part  of  his  discourse.  Towards  the 
close,  in  ch.  xxviii.,  a  prophetic  statement  is 
made  of  the  future  prosperity  with  which  the 
people  should  be  blessed  if  they  obeyed  the 
divine  law,  and  the  calamities  which  should 
befall  them  if  they  were  disobedient  to  its 
commands.  The  Jewish  Church  universally 
attributed  the  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  to 
Moses,  the  record  of  his  own  death  being,  how- 
ever, admitted  to  be  by  a  later  hand.  Our 
Lord  quoted  it  as  part  of  Scripture.  (Com- 
pare Matt.  iv.  4,  Luke  iv.  4,  with  Dent.  viii.  3  ; 
Matt.  iv.  10,  Luke  iv.  8,  with  Deut.  vi.  13  ;  and 
Matt.  iv.  7,  Luke  iv.  12,  with  Deut.  vi.  16.) 
The  Apostle  Peter  and  Stephen  the  Martyr 
similarly  accepted  it,  and  applied  the  predic- 
tion in  ch.  xviii.  15,  18,  19,  to  Christ  (Acts 
iii.  22,  23  ;  vii.  37).  The  Christian  Church  of 
all  ages,  nnd  in  all  its  ramifications,  has  almost 
universally  accepted  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
as  canonical,  and  as  penned,  except  the  few 
concluding  verses,  by  Moses.  This  opinion 
has  been  held  by  such  schnlars  as  Moses 
Stuart,  Hengstenberg,  and  Havernick.  The 
modern  school  of  rationalistic  critics,  on  the 
other  hand,  almost  with  one  accord,  reject  the 
Mosaic  authorship.  Stahelin  attributes  the 
work  to  the  Jeliovist  ;  Oesenius,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  believe  the  Jehovist  and  the  Deu- 
teronomist  distinct.  The  latter  is  supposed 
by  Ewald,  Riehm,  Bleek,  Davidson,  and 
Kalisch  to  have  written  it  in  Manasseh's  time  ; 
while  De  Wette,  Von  Bohlen,  Knobel,  Graf, 
Koster,  Noldeke,  Colenso,  and,  after  a  change 
of  view,  Kuenen,  consider  him  to  have  done 
so  in  the  early  part  of  Josiah's  reign.  Colenso 
is  of  opinion  that  the  original  address  of 
Moses  consisted  only  of  chapters  v.  —  xxvi., 
xxviii.,  to  which  ch.  i.—  iv,  xxix.,  xxx.  wera 
afterwards  added  by  the  same  hand,  while 
chapters  xxxi.  —  xxxiv.  contain  also  Deutero- 
npmistic  matter,  but  mixed  with  passages  of  a 
different  age  and  authorship.  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  also  holds  the  late  date,  and  conse- 
quently the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  Deu- 
teronomy, combining,  however,  this  opinion 
in  historic  criticism  with  belief  in  evangelic 
doctrines.  A  prevalent  view  with  critics  of 
the  last-mentioned  school  is  that  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  a  great  part,  if  not 
of  the  whole,  of  Deuteronomy. 

*  deu-ter  6  path  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  deutero- 
path(y);  -ic.]  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  deuteropathy. 

deu  ter  op   a  thy,        deu  ter  o  path 

I-a,  i.  [Or.  Sewrepos  (deutf.ros)  =  second,  and 
irdtir),  irdSoi  (puthe,  pathns)  =  suffering,  pain  ; 
ira<rxw  (  pascho)  =  to  suffer.] 

•Med.  :  A  sympathetic  affection  of  one  part 
with  another  ;  a  secondary  disease. 


_4-py,  *.    [Gr.  Jeurepot  (deute- 

roi)  =  second,  and  incoireoi  (skopeo)  —  to   see, 
to  look  at.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Second  sight.    (Scotf.) 

2.  Fig. :  The  second,  inner,  or  hidden  mean- 
Ing  or  intention  of  words. 

"  Not  attaining  the  deuterotcopy,  or  second  inten- 
tion of  the  word*.'—  Browne:  Vulgar  Krrouri. 

deu  ter  o^zo-oid,  s.  [Gr.  S«vT«po«  (deute- 
ro»)  =  second,  ami  Eng.  zooid  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  a  zooid  produced 
by  gemmation  from  a  zooid. 

*  deu-ter-y,  *  dew-try,  ».    [DATURA.] 

deut-hy-drog'-u-rgt,  deu-t6-hy-dr5g'- 
U-ret,  s.  [Gr.  StvTtpos  (deuteros)  =  second, 
and  Eng.  hydroguret  (q.v.).] 


Chem.  :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  with  one  of  some  other  element. 

deu-td,  pref.  [Gr.  Snirepoc  (deuteros)= second.] 
Chem,  <tc.  :  In  composition  used  to  express 
that  two  atoms  of  the  substance  named 
are  combined  with  one  or  more  of  another. 
The  proper  use  of  the  prefix  deuto  is  to  denote 
the  second  in  order  of  the  terms  of  any  series  : 
thus,  in  the  several  series  of  oxides  FeO, 
Fe2O3 ;  MnO,  MnaO3,  MnO8 ;  PtkjO,  PbO, 
PboOs,  PbO»,  the  compounds  Fe^Os,  MnjOs, 
PbO  are,  properly  speaking,  the  deutoxides 
of  the  respective  metals,  the  deuto  denoting 
simply  the  place  of  the  compound  in  the 
series,  not  its  atomic  composition.  But  the 
prefix  has  often  been  confounded  with  bi-  or 
di-,  which  properly  refers  to  the  constitution 
of  the  compound,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  proto-  or  mono-  compounds  of  the  same 
series.  (Watts.) 

deii'-td-plasm,  s.  [Pref.  deuto,  and  Gr.  n-AdcTjia 
(pfasmr)= any  thing  formed  or  moulded.] 

Biol. :  A  term  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
yolk  of  ova  which  furnishes  7iourishment  for 
the  embryo  and  its  accessories.  [PROTO- 
PLASM.! 

»  deut'  ox  Ide,  *  dcut  ox  yde,  s.  [Pref. 
deuto,  and  Eng.  oxide  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
to  one  or  more  of  a  metal.  A  term  formerly 
used  to  denote  the  second  oxide  of  an  element 
but  not  its  atomic  composition ;  thus  the  second 
oxides,  FeoOs,  Mn2O3,  SnO.j.  are  the  respective 
deutoxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  tin. 

dcut-zi  a  (or  as  doit  zi  a),  s.  [Named 
after  John  Deutz,  a  Dutch  naturalist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Philadelphacese,  or  Syringas.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  deciduous,  and  exstipulate,  and, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Deutzia  scabra,  are 
covered  with  beautiful  star-like  hairs  or  scales. 
The  leaves  are  used  in  Japan  for  polishing 
purposes,  and  their  inner  bark  for  poultices. 

*  dcu  zan,  &     [Etym.  uncertain.]    A  species 
of  apple. 

"  'Tis  not  the  lasting  deuznn  I  require, 
Nor  yet  the  red-cheek'd  queening  I  request." 

Quarles:  Emblem*. 

*  dS-vall',  *  dc  vaill,  *  dc  val,  v.i.  &  t. 
[Fr.  devaler,  from  Low  Lat.  devallo  =  to  de- 
scend :  de  =  down,  and  vallis  =  a  valley.] 

1.  Ititrans. :  To  descend,  to   fall   low,  to 
subside. 

"  The  tempest  low  In  the  deep  deualit." 

Dougltu :  Virgil,  SOO,  29. 

2.  Trans. :  To  let  fall,  to  bow,  to  lower. 

"Thaukaud  greit  God,  thair  heidis  law  deuaiU." 
Palice  of  Honour,  ii.  6a 

*  dc  vail  (1),  s.    [O.  Fr.  devallee.]    A  sunk 
fence,  a  haw-haw. 

*  dc  vail  (2),  *  de-vald,  s.   [DEVALL,  v.]   A 

stop,  cessation,  intermission. 

*  dc  vail,  *  de-vald,  v.i.     [O.  Fr.  defallir; 
Fr.  defaillir.]    To  cease,  to  leave  off. 

"Devall,  then,  airs."       Fergutaon :  Pcems,  11.  99. 

de-vap-or-a'-tion,  *.  [Pref.  de  —  down, 
away,  and  Eng.  vaporation  (q.v.).]  The 
change  of  vapour  into  water,  as  in  the  genera- 
tion of  rain. 

*  dS-vast',  v.t.      [Fr.  devaster;   Lat  devasto: 
de  =.  fully,  and  vasto  =  to  lay  waste  ;  vastus  = 
waste.]    To  lay  waste,  to  devastate,  to  deso- 
late. 

"  From  wounds  her  eaglets  suck  the  reeking  blood, 
And  M-devatting  war  provides  her  food." 

Handy  t :  Paraphrase  of  Job,  p.  58. 

dcv   as  tatc,  v.t.     [Lat.  devastatus,  pa.  par.  of 
devasto—  to  devastat;.]      [DEVAST.]      Tola; 
waste,  to  ravage,  to  desolate,  to  harry. 

"  Argyle  hud  found  his  prlnciiiality  dmattiited,  and 
his  tribe  disarmed  and  disorganised. "—Marauluy  : 
Bitt.  in:,,  ch.  xlii. 

dSV-as-tat-Sd,  pa.  por.  or  o.    [DEVASTATE.] 
dcv  as-tat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DEVAS 

TATE.] 

A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  partictp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subtt. :  The  act  of  laying  waste 
plundering,  or  ravaging  ;  devastation. 

deV-as-ta'-tion,  ».  [Fr.  devastation ;  Sp.  de- 
vastation ;  Ital.  deviistazione,  from  Lat.  devas- 
tatio,  from  devastatus,  pa.  par.  of  devasto.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  devastating,  laying  waste,  at 
plundering  a  country. 

"  By  deputation  the  rough  warrior  gains. 
And  farmers  fatten  most  when  famine  reigns.' 
<3arth :  Ditpenta.ru,  ii.  «6.  M. 

2.  The  state  of  being  devastated  or   laid 
waste ;  desolation. 

"  That  flood  which  overflowed  Attica,  In  the  days  of 
Ogyges.  made  cruel  havoc  and  devastation  among 
them."—  Woodward. 

IL  Law:  The  waste  of  the  goods  of  a 
deceased  person  by  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator. 

*  deV-as-ta-tdr,  «.     [Low  Lat.  devastator ; 
Ital.     devastatore.]      One    who     devastates, 
plunders,  or  lays  waste  ;  a  plunderer. 

"  He  marched  against  the  dmaitatori  of  the  Palati- 
naie."—J/acaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  de-vas-ta'-vit,  s.    [Lai.  =  he  has  wasted, 
3rd    pers.   sing,    perf .  indie,  of   devasto  =  to 
waste.] 

Law :  A  writ  which  lies  against  an  executor 
or  administrator,  who  wastes  or  misapplies  the 
goods  of  a  deceased  person. 

*  de-vas-tl-ta'-tlon,  *.     [Lat.   de  —  fully, 
and  vastitas,  a  wilderness,  a  waste.]  A  destruc- 
tion, devastation,  or  laying  waste. 

"Wherefore  followed  a  pitiful  ,t,',;istit<iti«n  of 
Churches."— Heylin :  Hilt.  Pretbyt.,  p.  164.  (Dariet.) 

*  dc  vaunt',  v.i.     [Pref.  de,  and  Eng.  vaunt 
(q.v.).]    To  vaunt,  to  boast. 

••  Which  we  did  ...  itfrnutu  to  keep  mooat  exactly.* 
—fuller  :  Church  HMor/i,  vi.  320. 

*  deve,  v.t.    [DEAF,  v.] 

*  deV-el  (1),  s.    [DEVIL.] 

deV-el  (2),  dev-vel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful, 
probably  connected  with  DEVEL  (1).]  A  very 
heavy  blow,  a  severe  stroke,  (scotch.) 

'•  Ae  gude  downright  drtnel  will  split  it,  I'M  warrant 
ye  I"— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv. 

deV-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  devel ;  -er.]  A  boxer,  a 
pugilist,  a  dexterous  young  fellow.  (Scotch.) 

de-vel'-op-a-ble,  «.  I  Eng.  develop;  -able.} 
That  may  or  can  be  developed.  (See  example 
under  DEVELOPMENT.) 

de-vel-ope,  d§-vel'-6p,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  de. 
velopper  =  to  unfold  :  de  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart, 
from,  and  *  vehper=to  fold,  found  in  enveloper. 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  uncover,  to  disengage  from  something 
which   enfolds  and  conceals  ;  to  disclose,  to 
bring  to  light  gradually. 

"  To  dmelope  the  latent  excellencies  ...  of  our  art' 
—Sir  J.  Reynold*  :  Ditc.,  xv. 

2.  To  give  rise  and  encouragement  to  ;  to 
further,  to  promote. 

"Indeed,  law  and  police,  trade  and  industry,  hav« 
done  far  more  ...  to  deuetope  in  our  minds  a  sense  of 
the  wilder  beauties  of  nature."— Macaulay :  BM. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  To  form  by  natural  growth. 

"  The  other  flowers  are  developed  in  succession  far- 
ther from  the  centre."— Biilfour  :  Botany,  {  83J. 

4.  To  work  out,  to  perfect,  to  complete. 
"Each  inherits  from  his  ancestors  a  physical  consti- 
tution which  makes  him  develop  unconsciously  the 
same  speech  as  theirs.' '—  Whitney :  Life  and  Growth  of 
Language,  ch.  i.,  p.  9. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Viol. :  To  impart  or  furnish  the  impulse 
or  power  to  organisms,  to  enable  them  to  go 
through  the  process  of  evolution. 

2.  Math. :    To  change  the  form  of  an  ex- 
pression by  the  carrying  out  of  certain  indi- 
cated operations,  without  changing  the  value 
of   the  expression.     Thus,  in  the  equation 
(z+a)3  =  x3  +  Sax*  v  'Aa*x  +  a3,  the  first  mem- 
ber is  the  indicated  cube  of  x  +  a,  and  the 
second  member  its  development. 

3.  Phot. :  To  call  into  visible  existence  the 
latent  picture  produced  in  the  camera  or  under 
a  negative.    [DEVELOPMENT.] 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  advance  or  progress  from  one  stage  to  - 
another ;  to  expand. 

"There  is  an  undertone  of  strength,  that  may  at 
anytime  det'eln/i  into  a  trying  movement. '—Century 
Magaiine  (Aug.,  1882),  p.  646. 

2.  To  be  evolved  or  spring  from  by  natural 
growth. 

3.  To  become  visible,  known,  or  manifest ; 
to  come  to  light 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th&re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  -  to  w. 
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IL  Techni 

1.  Biol.  :   To  advance  stage   by  stage   by 
gradual  evolution  from   the    lowest  to   the 
nighest,  or  perfect  stage. 

2.  Phot. :  To  become  visible  by  the  process 
of  development. 

dS-vel'-dp-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  develope ;  -«*J«.] 
Capable  of  being  developed. 

de-vel'-oped,  pa.  par.  or  a-.    [DTTELOPE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  vertjfc 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :   Disclosed,  advanced,    fur- 
thered, formed. 
II.  Technically: 

L  Phot. :  Made  visible  by  development. 
2.  Her. :  Unfurled,  as  colors  flying. 

de-vel'-op-er,  s.    [Eng.  develop(e) ; -er.]    One 
who,  or  that  which,  developed. 

de-vel'-6p-lhg, pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEVELOPE.] 
A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  disclosing,  fur- 
thering, advancing,  or  making  evident ;  the 
state  of  becoming  developed. 

2.  Phot. :  The  same  as  DEVELOPMENT,  II.  3. 

developing  stick,  s. 

Phot. :  A  stick  used  for  holding  the  glass 
while  being  developed.  The  developing-stick 
has  a  suction-pad  of  india-rubber,  by  which 
it  is  made  to  cling  to  the  glass,  allowing  great 
freedom  of  motion  without  danger  of  becom- 
ing detached.  (Knight.) 

de-vel -op-ment,  s.     [Fr.  developpement.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  developing,  disclosing,  further- 
ing, or  advancing  gradually,  stage  by  stage. 

"The  new  development  of  those  powers  disgusted 
and  alarmed  huu.'—Macuuluy:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  developed ; 
full,  open  exhibition. 

3.  The  state  of  advancing  or  rising  gradually 
more  and  more  nearly  to  perfection  ;  growth 
and  advancement. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Biol. :   The  gradual  advance   stage   by 
stage  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  from  the 
embryonic  to  the  perfect  state.     [If  (2).] 

2.  Math.  :  The  act  or  process  of  developing 
an  expression  by  the  execution  of  certain  indi- 
cated operations.    Also  the  new  form  of  an 
expression  resulting  from  such  process.     [DE- 
VELOP, A.  II.  2.] 

3.  Phot. :   The   treatment   of   an   exposed 
sensitive  photographic  surface   with  certain 
reducing  agents,  so  as  to  call   into  visible 
existence  the  latent  picture  produced  in  the 
camera  or  under   a    negative — an   operation 
always  performed  in  an  actinically  dark  room. 
(Knight.) 

4.  Ship-building :  The  process  of  drawing, 
the  figures  which  given  lines  on  a  curved 
surface  would  assume,  if  that  surface  were  a 
flexible  sheet  and  were  spread  out  flat  upon  a 
plane  without  alteration  of  area  and  without 
distortion.    Surfaces  not  truly  developable  are 
drafted  on  a  plane  surface  by  the  process 
termed  Expansion  (q.v.).    (Knight.) 

5.  Biol. :  [If  (2).] 

6.  Music :  A  word  used  in  two  somewhat 
different  senses  :  on  the  one  hand  of  a  whole 
movement,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  its  use 
with  reference  to  an  organism ;  and  on  the 
ether  of  a  subject  or  f  hrase,  with  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  its  conspicuous  features 
of  rhythm  or  melody  are  employed  by  reitera- 
tion, variation,  or  any  other  devices  which  the 
genius  or  ingenuity  of  the  composer  suggests, 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  various  ele- 
ments of  interest  it  contains.    .    .    .    The  de- 
velopment  of  a   movement    is    rightly   the 
development  of  the  ideas  contained   in  its 
subjects.    (Grove.) 

\  (1)  Development  of  a  surface: 

Math. :  If  a  single  curved  surface  be  rolled 
upon  a  plane  till  every  element  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  plane,  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  touched  is  called  the  development  of  the 
curved  surface. 

(2)  Development  hypothesis  or  theory : 

Biol. :  A  hypothesis  or  theory  which  con- 
tends that  species  were  not  each  of  them  a 


separate  creation,  but  by  some  process  or  other 
came  from  previous  species,  the  only  exception, 
if  any,  existing  being  one  or  more  primordial 
forms.  By  a  similar  process  arose  also  the 
greater  differences  of  structure  on  which  have 
been  founded  genera,  families,  orders,  classes, 
and  even  higher  groups.  Every  one  has  taken 
note  that  man  comes  into  the  world  as  an  in- 
fant, and  that  bodily  and  mental  development, 
operating  by  means  of  changes  so  gradual  as 
to  escape  notice  at  the  time,  make  that  infant 
successively  pass  through  childhood,  youth, 
and  so  on  to  full  maturity.  Growth,  still  con- 
tinuing, is  now  less  apparent  than  before,  and 
finally,  counter  causes  arrest,  overcome  it, 
and  produce  decline.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  inferior  animals.  Thus,  in  the  Index  to 
Prof.  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals  thirteen 
entries  occur  commencing  with  the  word  de- 
velopment, the  animals  indicated  being  the 
Acalephae,  the  Anellata,  the  Arachnicla,  &c. 
Similarly,  plants  grow  from  seeds  ;  the  oak 
being  ultimately  produced  by  the  acorn. 
Thus  development  is  the  law  of  the  indi- 
vidual both  in  the  Animal  and  in  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom.  Among  the  several  races  of 
mankind  there  is  a  tendency  to  progression 
from  a  less  to  a  more  civilized  state,  which 
again  is  development  in  another  form.  If  it 
exist  clearly  in  the  individual  ami  in  the 
human,  if  not  even  in  all,  species,  the  inquiry, 
according  to  the  upholders  of  this  theory, 
is  inevitable,  May  it  not  also  do  so  in  genera, 
in  families,  orders,  &c.  ?  May  not  the  more 
highly-organized  animals  and  plants  have  in 
some  occult  way  developed  from  the  lower 
ones,  and  the  time-honored  view  that  species 
—each  of  them  a  separate  creation— are  so 
nearly  constant  that  they  can  run  only  into 
varieties,  require  modification  ? 

Buffon,  in  a  vacillating  way,  believed  in  the 
transformation  of  species.  Lamarck  strongly 
contended  for  the  same  view,  first  publishing 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  in  A.D.  1801 ; 
stating  them  at  greater  length  in  1809  in  his 
Philosophie  Zoologique,  and  in  1815,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  Hist.  Nat.  des  Animaux  sans 
Vertebres.  He  maintained  that  all  species, 
man  himself  not  excluded,  had  descended 
from  other  species  existing  at  a  prior  time. 
As  early  as  A.D.  1795  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire 
suspected  that  all  known  species  are  de- 
generations of  one  primitive  type  ;  he  did 
not,  however,  publish  his  views  till  1828. 
In  1844  appeared  a  work  called  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,  which  by  1853 
was  in  its  tenth  edition,  and  strongly  advo- 
cated the  Development  hypothesis.  Many 
replies  to  this  work  were  given,  the  most  cele- 
brated being  Hugh  Miller's  Footprints  of  the 
Creator ;  or,  the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness.  The 
eminent  metaphysician,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  an  essay  which  appeared  in  the  Leader  hi 
March,  1852,  and  republished  in  his  Essays  in 
1858,  contrasted  the  theories  of  Creation  and 
Development,  and  intimated  his  belief  in  the 
latter. 

The  last-named  year  commenced  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Development 
hypothesis.  On  July  1,  1858,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  and  another  by 
Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  on  Natural  Selection,  a 
modification  of  the  Development  hypothesis, 
to  which  each  had  come  independently  ;  the 
former  on  observation  and  reflection  while 
studying  the  natural  history  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  the  latter  by  powerful  and  long- 
continued  thought  on  the  phenomena  of  or- 
ganic life  which  he  had  witnessed  during  his 
voyage  round  the  world  in  the  Beagle  survey- 
ing vessel  from  1832  to  1836.  This  is  the  form 
in  which  the  Development  hypothesis  now 
flourishes.  For  details,  see  DARWINISM. 
Darwin's  celebrated  book,  entitled  The  Origin 
of  Species,  first  appeared  in  1859,  and  his  De- 
tcent  of  Man  in  1871.  There  have  been  many 
other  works  in  support  of  the  development 
theory,  by  such  well-known  writers  as  Wallace, 
Huxley,  Hwckel,  Asa  Gray,  Ac.  It  has,  on  the 
other  band,  been  severely  criticised,  and  various 
weak  points  indicated  by  Mivart,  Butler,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Ac.  Pure  Darwinism  has  been 
questioned  here,  and  an  active  N  co-Lamarck  ian 
school  has  arisen,  strongly  argued,  by  eminent 
thinkers.  The  factors  of  use  and  disuse,  with 
their  effect  upon  the  tissues,  hold  a  leading 
place  in  this  new  school,  which  favors  develop- 
ment but  not  pure  Darwinism.  [EVOLUTION.] 

de-vel-op-men'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  development ; 
-aJ.]  Pertaining  to  or  formed  by  develop- 
ment. 


"The  developmental  changes  proceeded."— Btalt: 
Biapttum  (1872),  j  44, 

*  de-ve-nus  -tate,  v.t.    [Lat.  devemtsto,  from 

de  =  away,  from,  and  venustas  (genit.  venus- 
tatis)  =  beauty.]  To  deprive  of  beauty  or 
grace ;  to  disfigure. 

"They  would  rejoice  to  see  what  yet  remain*  of 
beauty  aud  order  deveniutated,  and  exposed  to  sham* 
aud  dishonour."—  Waterhoute  :  Apology  for  Liwntt* 
(1653),  p.  245. 

*  dev-er,  *  dev-ere,  *.   [DEVOIR.] 

"de-ver'-gence,   "de-ver/-gen-c&  *. 

[DIVERGENCE.] 

de-vest ,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  devester ;  Fr.  d»- 
vetir,  from  de  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart,  from,  and 
vetir;  Lat  restio  =  to  clothe;  vestis  =  a 
dress.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  strip,  to  deprive  or  divest  of 
clothes,  to  undress. 

"  In  Quarter  and  in  termes  like  Bride  and  OrooDM 
Dwelling  tuein  for  Bed." 

Hhaketp. :  Othello,  it  3.    (Folio.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  free  or  clear  from. 

"  How  to  detest  it  [auricular  confession]  from  it* 
evil  appendages."— liithop  Taylor:  tiittuaiite  from 
Poperj/,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  {  IL 

(2)  To  annul,  to  deprive,  to  make  forfeited. 

"  What  are  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  which  do  forfeit  and  derett  all  right  and  till* 
iii  a  nation  to  government  ?" — Bacon. 

IL  Law :  To  alienate  as  to  title  or  right 

B.  Intransitive  : 

Law :  To  be  lost  or  alienated,  as  a  title  or 
estate. 

If  Except  in  the  legal  sense  this  word  is 
now  written  divest  (q.v.). 

de-vest -ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DevEsr.] 

de-vest'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DEVEST.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lung. :  The  act  of  undressing,  de- 
priving of,  or  stripping. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  alienating ;  the  state 
of  becoming  alienated. 

*  de-ves  -tiire,  s.      [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  vesture  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  putting 
off  or  leaving  aside. 

"  For  his  own  decarnation,  as  I  may  say,  and  d*> 
vettare  of  carnality."— Mauntaaue :  Devoute  Xuaua, 
Treat,  ii.,  i  L 

*  de-vex',  *  de-vexe ,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  devexiu, 
pa.  par.   of   deveJw  =  to  carry  down :   de  = 
down,  and  veho  =  to  carry.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Bending  or  bent  downwards. 

B.  .4s  subst. :  A  curve,  devexity. 

"  Upon  the  western  lands. 

Following  the  world's  devex,  he  meant  to  tread." 
May  :  Lucan'i  Phartalia,  X. 

*  d$-vex'-i-t  jf ,    «.       [O.    Fr.    devexite;    Lat 
deaexitas,  from  devexus.]    A  curving  or  incur- 
vation downwards ;  a  declivity. 

"The  Heaven's  devexity. "     Daviet:   Wift  Pilgrimagt, 

*  de'-vi-ant,  *  de-vi-aunt,  a.    [Fr.,  pr.  par. 
of  devier  =  to  go  out  of  the  way,  to  deviate.] 
Deviating,  wandering,  straying. 

"  From  you  schole  to  deriaunt  I  am." 

Romaunt  of  tin  Soft. 

de'-vi-ate,  v.t.  &  t.    [Lat.  deviatus,  pa.  par. 
of  devio  =.  to  go  out  of  the  way  :  de  —  away, 
from,  and  via  =  a  way.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  go,  digress,  or  turn  aside  from 
one's  right  course. 

"The  Captain's  solicitude  to  arrive  at  Otaheite  pot 
it  out  of  his  power  to  deviate  from  his  direct  track?*— 
Cook  :  Travel*,  voL  v.  (lutrud.) 
EL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  wander  or  swerve  from  the  usual  or 
established  course  or  rule. 

"  They  deviated  as  little  as  possible  from  the  ordinary 
methods  prescribed  by  the  law.  —  Xacaulay :  Hi*. 
Sag.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  swerve,  to  digress,  to  err,  to  stray 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

3.  To  diverge,  to  vary,  to  differ,  to  depart, 
to  deflect. 

"  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  copy  shoal* 
deviate  from  the  original."— Mueaulay:  JIM.  in», 
ch.  xiii. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  deviate. 


b6H,  boy;  pout,  jo'wl;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =£ 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  chus.    -We,  -die,  in.-.  =  bel._dfl, 
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"  They  were  further  authorized  to  deviate  that  line, 
and  construct  certain  new  line*  and  works."— Timej. 
October  30, 1875. 

2.  Fig. :  To  lead  astray ;  to  cause  to  wander 
or  err. 

"  To  let  them  deviate  him  from  the  right  path."— 
Cotton :  Montaigne,  on.  XMV.  (Damn.) 

1  (I)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
deviate,  to  waniler,  to  swerve,  and  to  stray  : 
"Deviate  always  supi>oses  a  direct  path ; 
wander  includes  no  such  idea.  The  act  of 
deviating  is  commonly  faulty,  that  of  wander- 
ing is  indifferent:  they  may  frequently  ex- 
change significations  ;  the  former  being  justi- 
fiable by  necessity;  and  the  latter  arising 
from  an  unsteadiness  of  mind.  Deviate  is 
mostly  used  in  the  moral  acceptation  ;  wander 
may  be  used  in  either  sense.  A  person  devi- 
ates from  any  plan  or  rule  laid  down  ;  he 
v.-anilers  from  the  subject  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. As  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which 
will  not  admit  of  an  exception,  it  is  impossible 
but  the  wisest  will  find  it  necessary  in  their 
moral  conduct  to  deviate  occasionally ;  yet 
every  wanton  deviation  from  an  established 
practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on  the  part 
of  the  deviator.  Those  who  wander  into  the 
regions  of  metaphysics  are  in  great  danger  of 
losing  themselves  ;  it  is  with  them  as  with 
most  wanderers,  that  they  spend  their  time 
at  best  but  idly.  To  swerve  is  to  deviate 
from  that  which  one  holds  right ;  to  stray 
is  to  u-ander  in  the  same  bad  sense :  men 
twervt  from  their  duty  to  consult  their  in- 
terest ;  the  young  stray  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  to  seek  that  of  pleasure."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  deviate  and 
to  digress,  see  DIGRESS. 

de  vi  a  tion,  *.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat  de- 
viatio,  from  Lat.  deviatus.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  The  act  of  wandering  or  diverging 
from  the  direct  01  proper  course. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  variation  or  departure  from  the  usual 
Or  established  course  or  rule. 

"...  when  any  deviation,  whether  for  the  better  or 
for  the  wone.  from  the  established  course  of  proceed 
ing.  is  proposed."— Jfacaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  A  wandering,    digressing,  or  departing 
frorr  the  path  of  duty. 

"  Worthy  persons,  if  inadvertently  drawn  into  a 
deviation,  endeavour  instantly  to  recover  their  lost 
ground."— MchuriUon  :  Clariua. 

3.  A   digression,    a   wandering   from   the 
•ubject. 

"  I  shall  make  what  deviation  and  excursions  I 
•hall  think  lit.  as  I  proceed  in  my  random  essays." — 
fuiftabury .  MUcellaneout  /iejtectiimi.  ch.  L 

B,  Technically: 

*  1.  Astron. :  A  motion  of  the  deferent 
•ither  towards  or  from  the  ecliptic. 

2.  Comm. :  The  voluntary  departure  of  a 
vessel  without  necessity  from  the  regular  and 
usual  course  of  the  specific  voyage  insured, 
which  discharges  the  underwriters  from  their 
responsibility. 

"It  has  been  laid  down  that  a  deviation  made 
expressly  for  the  object  of  succouring  ships  in  dis- 
tress does  not  discharge  the  underwriter.  — /tatty 
Telegraph,  September  26,  1882. 

3.  Railway  Engin. :  The  distance  or  extent 
to  which  a  line  when  complete  may  legally 
differ   from    the    original    deposited   plans. 
(Limit  of  deviation.] 

4.  Naut.  :   The  departure  or  difference  of 
a  ship's   compass  from    the    true   magnetic 
meridian,  caused  by  the   presence  of  iron. 
This  depends,  in  iron  ships,  upon  the  direc- 
tion with  regard  to  the  magnetic  meridian  in 
which  the  ship  was  laid  down,  the  deviation 
being  least  when  the  ship  has  been  I  uilt  with 
her  head  pointing  south.     (COMPASS.) 

"Their  humour  yet  so  various— 
They  manifest  their  whole  life  througn 
The  needle's  deviation!  too, 

Tbeir  love  is  so  precarious." 

Cowper:  Priendthip. 

^  (1)  Deviation  of  the  compass:  [DEVIATION, 
B.  4). 

(2)  Deviation  of  a  falling  body  :  The  devia- 
tion from  a  perpendicular  line  which  occurs 
In  the  descent  of  a  falling  body,  owing  to  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

(3)  Limit  of  deviation : 
(a)  Deviations  in  line : 

(i)  In  towns,  ten  yards  each  side  of  the 
centre  line. 

(ii)  In  country,  one  hundred  yards,  or 
nearly  five  chains. 


(iii)  Curves  upwards  of  half  a  mile  radius 
may  be  sharpened  to  half-mile  radius ;  curves 
of  less  than  half-mile  radius  must  not  be 
sharpened. 

(b)  Deviations  in  level :  In  towns,  two  feet ; 
in  the  country,  flve  feet. 

(c)  Deviations  of  gradient : 

(i)  Gradients  flatter  than  1  in  100,  deviation 
ten  feet  per  mile  steeper. 

(ii)  Gradients  steeper  than  1  in  100,  devia- 
tion three  feet  per  mile  steeper. 

*  de'-vi-a-tdr,  *.     [Ene.  dr>-iat(e);  -or.]    One 
who  deviates  (lit.  A  fig.).    (Henry.) 

do  vi  90,  *  de-vis,  *de-vys,  *de-vyse, 

*.  [Fr.  devis,  devise ;  Ital.  divisa ;  Sp.  devisa; 
Low  Lat.  divisa  =  a  division,  a  bound,  a 
mark,  a  device,  fern.  sing,  of  divisus,  pa.  par. 
of  divido  =  to  divide.]  [DEVISE,  DIVIDE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  plan,  a  contrivance,  a  stratagem,  a 
design. 

"This  is  our  device, 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us." 

Shnketp.  :  Merry  Wivet,  iv.  4. 

*  2.  The  act  of  plotting  or  scheming ;  de- 
vising. 

"".  .  .  their  device  against  me  all  the  day."— Lamm- 
tationt,  iii.  62. 

3.  A  plot,  a  trick,  a  scheme  ;  craft. 


4.  Skill  or  faculty  of  devising ;  inventive 
genius. 

"Adorned  all  with  gemmes  of  endlesse  price  .  .  . 
As  could  be  framed  by  workmans  rare  devict." 

Spenier:  P.  0...  V.  ix.  tf. 

•5.  A  suggestion,  a  plan,  an  idea,  a  purpose. 

"  We  wolde  rewled  be  at  his  dei'yi." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  818. 

*  6.  An  opinion. 

"  Certes,  as  at  my  devys 
Ther  is  no  place  in  Paradys 
So  good  i:me  for  to  dwelle." 

Romaunt  uf  the  Rote,  651. 

*7-  Any  piece  of  work  made  or  conceived 
with  art,  skill,  and  fancy  ;  a  design,  an  em- 
blem, a  conceit. 

"  Lo,  this  device  was  sent  me  by  a  nun." 

8ha.ketp. :  Lover' t  Complaint,  232. 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"A  seal  bearing  exactly  the  same  device  and  the 
same  superscription."— Jfacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*  9.  The  motto  attached  to  or  fitted  for  an 
emblem. 

"A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

Excelsior  I " 
Longfellow:  Excelsior. 

*  10.  A  masque. 

"  That  is  an  old  device." 
Shaketp.  :  Jfidtummer  fiiyht't  Dream,  v.  1. 

*11.  The  fashion,  design,  style,  or  work- 
manship of  anything. 

"  Plate  of  rare  device."     Shakeip. :  Cymheline,  L  6. 

*  12.  Manner  of  thinking,  cast,  or  disposi- 
tion of  mind. 

"He's  gentle,  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned,  full 
of  noble  device."— Shaketp. :  Ai  Yon  Like  It,  I  1. 

H,  Her.,  £c. :  An  emblem,  intended  to 
represent  a  family,  person,  action,  or  quality, 
with  a  suitable  motto. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  device 
and  contrivance  :  "There  is  an  exercise  of  art 
displayed  in  both  these  actions ;  but  the 
former  lias  most  of  ingenuity,  trick,  or  cun- 
ning ;  the  latter  morn  of  deduction  and  plain 
judgment  in  it.  A  device  always  consists  of 
some  invention  or  something  newly  made  ;  a 
contrivance  mostly  respects  the  mode,  arrange- 
ment, or  disposit  on  of  things.  Artists  are 
employed  i*  conceiving  devices;  men  in 
general  use  cimtrivances  for  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns. A  device  is  often  employed  for  bad 
and  fraudulent  purposes  ;  contrivances  mostly 
serve  for  innocent  purposes  of  domestic  life. 
Begj^rs  have  various  devices  for  giving  them- 
selves the  appearance  of  wretchedness  and 
exciting  the  compassion  of  the  spectator: 
those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
supplying  their  wants  commonly  succeed  by 
funniii";  contrivances  of  which  they  had  not 
before  any  conception.  Devices  are  the  work 
of  the  human  understanding  only;  contri- 
vances are  likewise  formed  by  (the  lower] 
animals.  Men  employ  devices  with  an  inten- 
tion either  to  deceive  or  to  please  others ; 
[the  lower]  animals  have  their  contrivances 
either  to  supply  some  want  or  to  remove 
some,  evil. "  (Crubb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dS-vi'9e-!ul,  *  dc  vi9c  f ull,  •  do  vise- 

fill,  o.     [Eng.  device;  -fulHl).] 


1.  Full  of  devices  or  skilful  conceits  and 
contrivances. 

"  The  goodly  service,  the  devicefull  sights. 
The  briilegrouies  state,  the  briiles  must  rich  »ray." 
Sperutr:  F.  Q..  V.  Iii.  *. 

2.  Inventive,  skilful,  ingenious. 

"Some  clarkes  doe  doubt  in  their  dericefull  art." 

Kpmter :  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  L    ' 

*"dS-vi'ce-ful-ly,   •  do-vise-ful-ly,  adv. 

[Bug.    deviceful;    -ly.]      Skilfully,    artfully, 
cunningly. 

"  How  they,  devicefully  being  set 
And  bound  up,  might  with  secrecy 
Deliver  errands."  Ixmms .  J'eemt,  p.  H. 

dev     II  (or  as  dcvl),  *  dcofcl,  *  dcofcll, 

*  deofle,  *  dcovel,  *  do  v  el,  *  dev-ele, 

*  dev-lc,  *  dev  die  *  dev  ill,  *  dev  ill  o, 

*  dev-yl,  *  dev-ylle,  *  dlf-le,   *  dlv-el, 

*  diev-«i,  *  diev-le,  *  dyev-el,  *  dyev- 
le,   s.    &  a.     [A.S.   deoful,  deofol,  from   Lat. 
diabolns;  Gr.   6io/3oAo<;  (diaboliis)  =  the   slan- 
derer, the  devil ;  o'to/SaAAu  (dial>all6)  =  (1)  to 
throw  across  or  in  the  way,  (2)  to  slander : 
&id  (I/IK)  =  through,  across,  and  /3dAAu  (hallo) 
=  to  throw  ;  O.  S.  diubal ;  O.  Fris.  diovel,  divel ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tiufal;  Icel.  djojull;  Sw.  djefvul; 
Dan.  djdvel;   Dut.    duivel ;  Ger.   teiifel;   Fr. 
diable;  Sp.  diablo;  Port,  diabo;  Ital.  diavolo,] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  deurl  of  belle  him  soue  take  I " 

Uavelok,  441 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  exceedingly  wicked  person  ;  a  demon, 
a  fiend. 

"  Could  the  world  pick  out  three  such  enemies  again. 
as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  Percy,  and  thai 
devil  Gleudowerf— Sbtketp. :  i  Henry  IV.,  11  4. 

(2)  Any  great  evil  or  calamity. 

"  A  war  of  profit  mitigates  the  evil ; 
But  to  be  tax'd  and  Leateu,  is  the  devil,' 

OranvtO. 

(3)  Used  as  an  expletive  to  express  wonder 
or  vexation. 

"What  a  dei'il  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the 
day  t "— Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IY.,  i.  2. 

" '  M  "niece"  the  devil  she  is  !' "— Love  will  find  out 
the  Way,  iv. 

(4)  Used  as  a  kind  of  ludicrous  negative. 

"The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is  ...  but  a  tlmtv 
pleaser."— Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Might,  U.  8. 

(5)  A  mischievous  person. 

(6)  Used  as  an  expression  of  mingled  pity 
and  contempt ;  as,  a  poor  devil. 

(7)  One  who  does  literary  work  for  which 
another  takes  the  credit ;   a  barrister  who 
prepares  a  case  for  another,  or  pleads  without 
a  fee  to  gain  a  reputation. 

II  Technically : 

1.  Script.  £  Theol. :  An  evil  spirit,  whose 
special  employment,  as  the  etymology  of  the 
name  shows,  is  to  stand  forth  as  an  accuser  or 
slanderer  [seeetym.J,  the  brethren,  i.e.,  Chris- 
tians, being  the  special  object  of  his  calumnies 
(Rev.  xii.  10).  He  is  identified  with  the  Satan 
who  figures  in  the  later  Old  Testament  com- 
positions (1  Chron.  xxi.  1 ;  Job  i.  6 — 12;  Psalm 
cix.  6 ;  Zech.  iii.  1,  2),  and  throughout  the 
New  (Mat.  iv.  10,  xii.  26  ;  Luke  x.  18  ;  Acts  v.  3 ; 
1  Cor.  v.  5,  &c.).  His  procedure  in  accusing 
and  slandering  the  patriarch  Job  was  exactly 
that  which  the  New  Testament  name  devil 
would  have  led  one  to  expect  (Job  i.  6—12, 
ii.  1—8).  The  name  Satan  (Heb.  ]TpTC)  is 
generally  held  to  mean  not  accuser,  calum- 
niator, but  adversary,  enemy  ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  cognate  one,  njTSfc  (sitiiah),  which  is 
rendered  by  Gesenius  accusation,  so  that  the 
signification  of  Devil  and  Satan  is  very  clusely 
akin.  His  character  is  malignant  to  the  last 
degree  ;  for  he  is  represented  as  tempting  our 
Lord  (Mat.  iv.  1,  5,  8,  11 ;  Luke  iv.  2,  3,  5,  13), 
as  sowing  tares  among  wheat  (Mat.  xiii.  39), 
as  entering  Judas  Iscariot  immediately  before 
the  unworthy  disciple  betrayed  his  Master 
(John  xiii.  2),  as  practising  wiles(Ephes.  vi.  11), 
and  laying  snans(l  Tim.  iii.  7).  His  ability 
for  mischief  is  threat ;  thus  he  is  described  as 
having  the  power  of  death  (Hcb.  ii.  14),  but  he 
is  not  omnipotent,  and  if  resisted  will  be  put 
to  flight  (James  iv.  7).  He  is  the  leader  of 
(wicked)  angel*,  and  for  him  and  them  ever- 
lasting fire  is  prepared  (Mat.  xxv.  41).  Into 
that  lake  of  fire  the  devil  will  ultimately  be 
cast  (Rev.  xx.  10).  As  an  infernal  hierarchy 
is  thus  recognised,  a  question  may  arise  as 
to  whether  the  numerous  names  applied  to 
devils  in  Scripture,  such  as  the  "  Prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air "  (Ephes.  ii.  2),  Abad- 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.     RJ.  co     o.     oy     a.   qu  =  kWt  . 
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don,  Apollyon,  4c.  (Rev.  IT.  11),  are  all 
meant  for  the  same  malignant  being,  or 
whether  some  of  them  may  not  refer  to  his 
more  prominent  followers.  Beelzebub  and 
Satan  are,  however,  identical  (Mat.  xii.  24— 
26).  The  Scripture  does  not  represent  the 
devil  and  his  angels  as  having  been  created  at 
first  in  the  low  moral  state  in  which  they 
exist.  They  were  originally  happy  spirits, 
who  when  in  heaven  lajwed  into  sin  (Jude,  6), 
that  of  Satan  being  pride  (1  Tim.  iii.  6),  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  expelled  from 
that  blissful  abode.  The  battle  in  which 
Michael  was  the  leader  of  the  angelic  hosts 
who  remained  true  in  their  allegiance  to  God, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  one  in  which 
Satan  was  expelled  from  heaven  ;  but  it  may 
have  another  reference  (Rev.  xii.  7—12).  The 
devil  figured  largely  in  the  theology  of  the 
middle  ages,  his  name  inspiring  great  terror. 
Nominally  he  holds  exactly  the  same  place  in 
the  Christian  system  still,  but  he  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  ignored  iin  the  preaching  of 
the  present  day.  [DEMON,  SATAN.] 
2.  Printing :  A  printer's  errand-boy. 

"  The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labour  groan*. 
And  printer's  drvUt  shake  their  weary  bone*.'* 

Byron  :  Englitft  Bardt  t  Scotch  Kevinoert. 

S.   Weaving,  itc. : 

(1)  A  machine  for  opening  out  the  tussocks 
of  cotton,  and  cleaning  therefrom  the  dirt  and 
offal.      It  has  various  other  names,  such  as 
willower,  willy,  beating-machine,  &c.    [Cor- 

TON-CLEAN1NU    MACHINE.] 

(2)  A  rag-engine  or  spiked  mill  for  tearing 
woollen  rags  into  shoddy,  or  linen  and  cotton 
ngs  to  make  paper  pulp. 

4.  itach. :    A  machine   for   m»Hng   wood 
•crews. 

5.  Ichthy. :  [SEA-DEVIL.] 

6.  Zool.  :  The  Tasmanian  name  for  Dasyvrus 
wsinus,  a  carnivorous  marsupial  quadruped 
about  eighteen  inches  long,    but   which    is 
capable  of  destroying  sheep. 

7.  Cookery:   A  dish,  as  a  bone  with  some 
meat  on  it,  grilled  with  cayenne  pepper. 

8.  Plumbing :  A  three-legged  grate,  full  of 
burning  coals,  carried  by  plumbers  to  the  tops 
of,  houses  or  other  buildings  to  melt  solder, 
lead,  &c.    The  name  devil  is  applied  from  the 
havoc  which  it  sometimes  makes  with  the 
building  if  a  live  coal  dropping  from  it  find 
its  way  among  the  woodwork  of  the  roof. 

^1  A  little  charcoal  stove,  shaped  like  an 
iron  bottle  with  a  hole  in  the  side,  is  .'•  one- 
times used  by  zinc-workers  for  heating  tneir 
irons.  It  is  not,  however,  so  dangerous  as  the 
three-legged  apparatus,  nor  is  it  called  by 
plumbers  a  devil. 

9.  Horol. :  A  small  lump  of  coarse  matted 
wire,  with  a  short  handle,  used  to  support 
articles  to  be  treated  with  the  blowpipe. 

10.  Pyrot. :  A  kind  of  small  cracker  or  fire- 
work. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Devilish,  fiendish,  demoniacal ; 
diabolical,  damnable. 

"  That  drril  monk, 
Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief." 

-    Shaketp.  :  Henry  K///.,  It  1. 

^  In  phrases  and  proverbs : 

(1)  To  go  to  the  devil :  To  go  to  ruin. 

(2)  To  play  the  devil  with :  To  do  great  harm 
or  injury  to,  to  ruin. 

"One  that  will  play  tfie  derit,  sir,  with  you." 

Shaketfi. :  King  John,  U.  1 

(3)  To  give  the  devil  his  due :  To  allow  even 
the  worst  man  credit  for  any  good  qualities  he 
may  have. 

*  (4)  A  twenty  devils'  way :   In  the  name  of 
twenty  devils. 

*  (5)  The  devil  rides  on  a  fiddle-stick :    A 
proverbial  expression,  apparently  meant   to 
indicate    anything    new,    unexpected,     and 
strange. 

"  Heigh,  heigh  I  the  dtnl  ridel  upon  a  fiddlestick  ; 
what's  the  matter?"— XHaketp- :  1  Henry  IV.,  U.  4. 

(6)  When  the  devil  is  blind :  Never. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  devil 
and  deinAn :  "  Since  the  devil  is  represented  as 
the  father  of  all  wickedness,  associations  have 
been  connected  with  the  name  that  render  its 
pronunciation  in  familiar  discourse  offensive 
to  the  chastened  ear  ;  while  demon  is  a  term 
of  indifferent  application,  that  is  commonly 
substituted  in  its  stead  to  designate  either  a 
good  or  an  evil  spirit.  Malice  and  fraud  are 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  devil ;  rage 
Is  properly  that  of  a  demon.  The  devil  is  said 
in  proverbial  discourse  to  be  in  such  things  as 


go  contrary  to  the  wish  ;  the  demon  of  jealousy 
is  said  to  possess  the  mind  that  is  altogether 
carried  away  with  that  passion."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

U  Obvious  compound  :  Devil-born  (Tenny- 
son). 

devil-bird,  ». 

Ornith.  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
members  of  the  genus  Dicrurus. 

devil-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  used  for 
moving  heavy  ordnance ;  a  sling-cart. 

devil-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Lophius  piscatnrius,  the  Angler 
(q.v.).  Applied  also  to  a  large  ray  (Ceratop- 
tera  vampyrust. 

devil  in  a  bush,  or  devil  in  a  mist 

Botany : 

(1)  Nigella  damascena,  from  its  horned  cap- 
sules peering  from  a  bush  of  finely-divided 
involucre.     (Prior.) 

(2)  Paris  quadrifolia.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

devil-may-care,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Reckless,  careless. 

"  He  who  U  sitting  there. 
With  a  rollicking 
Detril-may-care. 
Free-and-easy  look  and  air." 

Longfellow  :  Gnlden  Legend,  IT. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  reckless,  careless  fellow. 

devil-monkey,  *. 

Zool. :  A  monkey,  Pithecia  Satana*. 

devil  on  both  sides,  devil  o'  both 

•ides,  s.  [Supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
the  prickly  achenes  of  the  fruit  (Britten  <t 
Holland.)]  A  plant,  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

devil-tree,  «. 

Bot.  :  Alstonia  scholaris. 

devil-worship,  *•  The  worship  of  evil 
personified,  still  practised  in  some  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  by  races  who 
believe  that  there  are  two  powers  presiding 
over  this  world,  the  one  of  good  and  the  other 
of  evil,  and  that  these  two  have  equal  power. 
Devil-worship  is  only  a  slight  advance  on 
fetichism,  the  difference  being  that  in  devil- 
worship  the  destructive  powers  of  nature  are 
personified. 

devil's  advocate,  s.  [ADVOCATOS  DIA- 
BOLIC 

devil's-apple,  s.    The  mandrake. 

devil's  apron,  ».  The  very  broad  form 
of  the  sea-weed  Laminaria  saccharina,  a 
North  American  plant. 

devil's  bit,  dell's  bit,  » 
Botany : 

1.  Scabiosa  fuccisa,  from    the  well-known 
legend  that  the-  devil  bit  off  a  portion  of  the 
root  in  order  to  destroy  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties, a  story  invented  to  account  for  its 
premorse  root.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  Helonia  dioica,  a  North  American  plant, 
called  also  the  Blazing  Star.    (Lindtey.) 

H  DevU's-bit  Scabious.: 

Bot. :  The  same  as  DEVIL'S-BIT. 

*  devil's-bones,  s.  pi.    Dice. 

*  devil's-books,  s.  pi.    Cards. 

"  •  Your  cards,'  said  he,  '  they  are  the  DevVt  book*.' ' 
—Swift  :  Polite  Com.,  iii. 

devil's  brashes,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :    A  general   name   for   ferns  in  the 
"Black  Country."    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

devil's  candlestick. «. 

Bot. :  Nepeta  GUchoma.    (Britten  it  Holland.) 

devil's  churn  staff,  s. 
Bot. :    Euphorbia  Helwscopia,  from  its  poi- 
sonous properties.    (Brittfn  t  Holland.) 

devil's  claws,  «. 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

(2)  Lotus  corniculatus. 

2.  Much. :  A  grapnel. 

devil's  coach-horse,*. 

En  torn. :  The  popular  name  of  S  species  of 
beetle,  Ocypus  olens.  It  is  about  an  inch  long, 


of  a  dull  black  colour,  and  when  it  meets  any- 
thing which  excites  its  anger,  it  throws  up  iU 
head,  opens  its  sickle-like  jaws  to  their  fullest 
extent,  and  waves  its  evil-smelling  tail  over 


its  back,  like  that  of  a  scorpion.  The  odour 
is  peculiarly  fetid  and  enduring.  It  is  very 
pugnacious  and  extremely  common.  Itc 
nature  is  predaceons,  and  it  runs  with  great 
speed,  whence  its  name. 

devil's  coach-wheel,  s. 

Bot  :  Ranunculus  arvensis.  (BritteR  d  Hoi- 
land.) 

devil's  corn,    . 

Bot. :  Stellaria  Holostea.  (Britten  it  Holland.) 
devil's  co w,  s. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  DEVIL'S  COACH-HOUSE 
(q.v.). 

devil's  currycomb,  s. 
Bot. :  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

devil's  cut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  wood  of  the  Wild  Clematis  (C. 
Vitalba),  dried  aud  used  by  boys  for  smoking. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

devil's  darning-needle, .--. 

1.  Entom. :   A   popular   name   for  various 
species  of  Dragon-fly,   so   applied   from  the 
long  slender  shape  of  their  bodies. 

2.  Bot. :  Scandix  Pecten,  from  its  long  awns. 

*  devil  s  dung,  s. 
Pharm.  :  Ferula  asafaetida. 

devil's  dust,  s. 

Weaving:  The  flock  which  is  torn  out  of 
cotton  or  wool  by  the  teazing-machine ;  of 
this  cheap  cloth  is  made. 

"Doe*  it  beseem  tbee  to  weave  cloth  of  dec1"   dtut 
instead  of  true  wool  f— CarlyU :  Mitcell..  IT.  •-. 

devil's  dye,  s. 

Bot. :  Indigofera,  the  Indigo  genus  of  plant*). 

devil's  eyes,  s. 
Bot. :  SteUaria  Holostea. 

devil's  fig,  s. 

Bot. :  A  yellow  poppy,  Argemone  mexicana. 

devil's  fingers,  s. 
Bot. :  Lotus  corniculatus. 

devil's  flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  diurna.    (Britten  it  Holland.) 

devil's  guts,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Cuscuta,  various  species,    especially   C. 
europtea,  from  the  thread-like  stems,   which 
wind  round  other  plants  and  strangle  them. 

2.  Convolvulus  arvensis. 

3.  Convolvulus  sepium.    (Britten  it  Holland.) 

devil's  horn,  s. 

Bot. :  Phallus  impudicus. 

devil's  ladies  and  gentlemen,  -. 

Bot.  :  Arum  maculatum.    (Britt.  it  Holland.) 

devil's  leaf,  • 

Bot. :  An  exceedingly  pungent  nettle,  Urtiat 
urentissima.  It  is  found  in  Timor.  (Lindley.) 

devil's  milk.  s.    [From  the  acrid  quality 
of  the  milky  juice.] 
Botany : 

1.  Chelidonium  majut. 

2.  Euphorbia  Peplut. 

3.  Euphorbia  helioscopia.    (Britt.  A  Holland.) 


boil,  bo"y ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph  =  1 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  g^fl«-  -clous,  -tious.  -sionc  =  shua,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  doL 
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devil's-  nettle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Achillea  milUfoliun. 

devil's  oatmeal,  s. 
Bot.  :  Anthriscus  sylveitrit 

Devil's  Own,  *. 

Military  : 

1.  A  name  given  by  General  Picton  to  the 
88th  Regiment  of  the  line  for  their  bravery  in 
the  field  and  their  disorder  in  camp. 

2.  The  Inns  of  Courts  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps, 
from  its  members  all  being  lawyers. 

devil's  parsley,  -. 
But.  :  Anthrixus  sylvestris, 

*  devil's-paternoster,  «.    A  grumble; 

a  curse. 

"  What  de*i!lt  pater  natter  is  this  he  is  saying  t"— 
Terntct  in  Bnglith  (KM). 

devil's  posy,  s. 

Bot.  :  Allium  ursinum.    (Britten  A  Holland.) 

devil's  snuff-box,  s. 

Bot.  :  Various  species  of  Lycoperdon,  espe- 
cially L.  Bovista,  from  its  supposed  deleterious 
properties,  and  from  the  clouds  of  brown 
snuff-like  spores  that  fly  off  when  a  ripe  puff- 
ball  is  squeezed.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

devil's  stinkpot,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  fungus,  Phallus  impudicus. 

devil's  tattoo,  s.  A  drumming  with  the 
fingers,  as  on  the  table,  window,  &c. 

devil's  turni;>,  s. 
Bot.  .•  Bryonia,  a  genus  of  Cucurbitaceae. 
deV-il  (or  as  devl),  v.t.  &  i.    [DEVIL,  t.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  To  make  devilish  or  diabolical. 

2.  Cookery  :  To  grill  with  cayenne  pepper. 

3.  Weaving  :   To  prepare  cotton  or  wool 
with  the  devil  or  teazing-machine. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  act  as  a  literary  or  legal 
devil.    (DEVIL,  ».  A.  2  (7).] 

*  deV-n-dom.  s.    [Eng.  devil;  -dam.}    Deal- 
ings with  the  devil. 

"  I  defy  yon  to  name  a  man  half  so  famous 
For  devildtmt." 

Barham  :  Ingoldtby  Leg,,  Lord  of  Tholoute. 

•  deV-a-ess,  s.     [Eng.  devil;  -ess.]     A  she- 
devil. 

"...  angel,  man,  devil,  nor  devileu."—Urquhart: 
Kabtla.it.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvii.     (Daviet.) 


».     [Eng.  devifl),  and  dimin.  suff. 
•let.]    A  little  devil  ;  an  imp. 

"And  pray  uow  what  were  these  devil  eti  call'd  T  " 
Barham  •  Ingoldtby  Leg.,  Truantl. 

*  deV-n-ful-ly,   adv.     [Formed  from  devil, 
as  manfully  from  man.]    Like  a  devil. 

"He  ...  strove  manfully,  yea  devUfully,  to  attain 
tt"—  B.  Peacock:  Rolf  SIArlaugh,  iii.  7. 

*  dcv'-il  hood,    *  dcv-el  hcde,  s.     [Eng. 
devil  ;  -hood.]    Devilishness  ;  the  nature  of  a 
devil. 

"  No  druelhede  I  ne  habbe  In  me."      Leben  Jem,  499. 

*  deV-fl-ing,  s.    [Eng.  devil,  mid  dimin.  suff. 
•ing.]    A  devilet,  an  imp,  a  young  devil. 

"  Engender  young  devilingi." 

Beaum.  t  Flee.  :  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  1 

deV-il-ish,  *  deV-Q-lishe,  a.   [Eng.  devil; 
•iih.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  devil. 

"He  that  hath  the  devill  to  MB  father  must  neede 
have  dtritiih  children."—  Latimer  ;  tierm.,  p.  ». 

2.  Befitting  a  devil  ;  diabolical,  damnable. 

"  Thua  Beelzebub 
Pleaded  his  dcviliih  counsel." 

Milton:  P.L.,U.m.X». 
TL  Figuratively: 

1.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  abhorrence  ;  ex- 
eeedingly  evil  or  malicious. 

"The  most  suited  to  a  mean  and  aeviliih  nature."— 
Hume:  Jfat.  II  M.  <tf  Religion. 

2.  Used  ludicrously  in  the  sense  of  exces- 
•ive,  extreme,  exceeding. 

"  He's  off  and  on  at  to  deviliih  a  rate,  a  man  knows 
not  where  to  have  him."—  Dryden  :  Love  Triumphant, 

*  devilish  holy,  a.    Wicked  and  good  at 
the  same  time. 

"  When  truth  kill*  truth,  O  devUUh-Holy  fray  I" 

Shake*?-  •'  Midtummer  Aiylu'i  Dream,  ill.  t. 


deV-fl-ish-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  devilish;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  Like  a  devil.    In  the  way  that  a 
devil  might  be  expected  to  do  ;  diabolically, 
infernally,  damnably. 

"  Then  they  begin  to  pick  boles,  as  we  say,  in  th« 
coats  of  some  of  the  godly,  and  that  devMthly."— 
Bunyan  :  PUgrim't  Prngreu,  pt.  i. 

2.  Fig,  :  Exceedingly,  extremely. 

"I  was  deoelv'd  in  you  deviluhly."—Wi/chrrley: 
Country  Wife,  v.  4. 

dev  -il-ish -ness,  *  dyv-el  yah  nessc,  s. 

[Eng.  devilish;  -ness.]  A  quality  or  character 
befitting  a  devil-;  a  diabolical  or  infernal 
character. 


*  dcv   il  ism,  s.    [Eng.  devil;  -ism.]    Devilry ; 
an  act  befitting  a  devil. 

"This  is  not  heresy,  but  meer  dfn!im."—Bp.  Ball: 
Remain!,  p.  150. 

*  deV-fl-Ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  devil ;  -ize.]   To  place 
or  rank  amongst  devils. 

"  He  that  should  deify  a  saint,  should  wrong  him  a* 
much,  as  he  that  should  deirilite  him."— lip.  Salt: 
Remaint,  p.  13. 

*  dev'-H-kln,  s.    [Eng.  devil,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-kin.]    A  devilet,  a  little  devil,  an  imp. 

"No  wonder  that  a  Beelzebub  has  his  devilkini  to 
attend  at  his  call."— Richardton  :  Clarina,  vi.  11 

deV-illed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DEVIL,  v.]  Grilled 
with  cayenne  pepper. 

dev-il-ment,  s.  [Eng.  devil;  -ment.]  Mis- 
chief, roguery,  pranks. 

*  dev  il  ness,  *  dev  el  nesse,  «.     [Eng. 
devil ;  -ness.]    A  state  or  condition  of  devils. 

"Alle  goddes  of  genge  develneuei  ere  tha."— Early 
Eng.  Ptalter :  Pt.  xcv.  5. 

*  deV-il-OCk,  *.    [Eng.  devil,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-ock.]    A  little  devil,  an  imp. 

dev'-fl-ry,    *  dev-yl-ry,  *  dewylry,  *. 

[Eng.  devil ;  -ry.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  acts  or  characteristics  of  the  devil ; 
diabolical  wickedness. 

"He  calleth  vnwrytten  verities  starke  lyes  and 
dmUry.'—Sir  T.  More:  Workei,  p.  1,129. 

2.  Dealings    or   communication    with   the 
devil. 

"  I  always  thought  there  was  devilry  among  you."— 
Walker :  Peden,  p.  65. 

n.  Fig. :  Devilment,  mischief. 

"  Better  this  honest  simplicity  than  the  devilriei  of 
the  Faust  of  lioethe."— HazlUt.  (Ogilvie.) 

•*  deV-il-ship,  s.  [Formed  from  devil  on  the 
analogy  of  lordship,  &c.]  The  person  or 
character  of  a  devil. 

"  But  I  shall  find  out  counter  charms, 
Thy  airy  devilthip  to  remove." 

Cowley :  Description  of  Honour. 

t  deV-fl-try,  «.  [Eng.  devil;  -try.]  Devilish 
or  diabolical  acts  ;  devilry. 

•'The  rustics  beholding  crossed  themselves  and  sus- 
pected deviltriei."—Keade :  Clviiter  and  Hearth,  ch.  xcv. 

*  deV-il-ward,   adv.     [Eng.  devil ;  -ward.  ] 
Towards  the  devil. 

"  Instead  of  struggling  DevUward."—Carlyle :  Letter! 
of  Cromwell,  iii.  166. 

*  de-vine,  v.    [DIVINE,  v.] 

*  de-vine,  a.    [DIVINE,  a.] 

*  de-vin-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  t.    [DIVINING.] 

*  devinour,  s.    [DIVINER.] 

*  de  vint,  a.    [Lat.  devinctut,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
vincio  =  to  bind  down  :  de  =  down,  and  vincio 
=  to  bind.]    Bound,  under  an  obligation. 

••  The  mair  obleist  and  devint  to  be  call-full  of  hi* 
hleues  preseruatioun."— Acti  Jot.  VI.  (IUS). 

de'-vi-i-BCdpe,  s.  (Lat.  devius  =  out  of  the 
way,  and  Or.  o-Kon-tw  (skopeo)  =  to  see.]  (For 
ili-r.  see  extract.) 

"  The  devioKope,  or  apparatus  showing  directly  the 
ratio  between  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth  and 
that  of  any  horizon  round  the  vertical  of  a  place."— 
Kature,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  to. 

de'-vi-ous,  a.  [Lat.  devius  =  going  out  of 
the  way.]  [DEVIATE.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  Wandering  out  of  the  way,  circuitous, 
meandering,  winding. 

"  Where'er  thy  deviout  current  strays, 
The  lap  of  earth  with  gold  and  silver  teems." 

Longfellow :  The  Brook. 


2.  Out  of  the  usual  track  ;  out  of  the  way. 

"  While  o'er  dtviout  paths  I  wildly  trod, 
Studious  to  wander  from  the  beaten  road." 

fit!  :  KttyiU  ;  Jtneid  1L 

IL  Fig.  :  Going  astray  or  wandering  from 
the  path  of  duty  ;  erring. 

"  Whose  heart  is  ...  so  deviout  from  the  truth 
through  perverse  error."  —  Prynne:   Hittrio-MatHx, 

vi.  it 


,  adv.     [Eng.  devious  ;  -ly.]    In 
a  devious,  wandering  manner.    (Lit.  <£  Fig.) 

"  Without  this  the  strongest  intellect  may  be  fruit- 
lessly or  devioutlu  employed."—  .Sir  J.  Reynold!  : 
DiK.  L 

de'-vi-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  devious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  devious  ;  departure  or 
deviating  from  a  right  course. 

"  No  words  can  fully  expose  the  astonishing  doriou*. 
new  of  such  a  digresslou  as  this."—  WhUaJcer  :  Rn.  of 
Oitoon'i  llitt.,  p.  2M. 

*  de-vir'-gin-ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  devirginj. 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  devirgino  :  d»  =  away,  from, 
and  virgo  (genit.  virginis)  =  a  virgiu.]  Da- 
prived  of  virginity  ;  deflowered. 


*  de-vir'-gin-ate,  v.t.    [DEVIKOINATE,  o.J 

1.  Lit. :  To  rob  or  deprive  of  viigiuity ;  bk 
deflower. 

"  Stage  -  players  denrginate  unmarried  pernous."— 
Prynne :  Hittrio-llattix.  vi.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deprive  or  rob  of  purity ;  to 
defile. 

"This  very  expression  of  virgin  does  direct  us  to 
make  use  of  watchfulness  over  ourselves,  that  sin  da 
not  devirginate  \ui."—Dr.  Alleitree:  Serm.  (1884, 
pt  ii,  p.  96. 

*  de-vix'-gin-iv-tSd,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [DEVIR. 

OINATE,  V.] 

*  de-vir-gin-i'-tion,  s.     [Low  Lat.  devir- 
ginatio,   from  devirginatus.]    The  act  of  de- 
priving of  virginity  ;  deflowering. 

"Maidens  when  they  bee  forced,  and  suffer  Jrair- 
gination."— Holland :  Suetonitu,  p.  192. 

d5-vif'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  device);  -able.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  may  or  can  be  devised, 
contrived,  or  imagined. 

"  Cavils  deniable  by  curious  and  captious  wits  agaiuat 
it."— /farrow .-  Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Law:   Capable  of  being  devised  or  ba» 
queathed  by  will. 

"  It  seems  sufficiently  clear  that,  before  the  Conquest, 
lands  were  devitable  by  will."— Bloc/atone :  Comment.^ 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

*  dS-vis'-al,  s.    [Eng.  devis(e) ;  -al.]    The  act 
or  mode  of  devising  or  inventing ;  the  state 
of  being  devised. 

"  Each  word  .  .  .  has  its  own  place,  mode,  aud  cu> 
cumstauces  of  deyital."—  Whitney :  Life  a/id  Unteth  of 
Language,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  30*. 

*  de-vis' -^er-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  de=away,  from, 
and  viscera  =  the  entrails.]    To  disembowel, 
to  eviscerate. 

dS-vi'se,  *  de-vice,  *  de-vize,  *de-vyse, 

"dy-vyse,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  deviser;  Ital.  divisares 
Low  Lat.  divisa  =  a  division  of  goods ;  Lat. 
divisus,  pa.  par.  of  divido  =  to  divide.]  [LJtir 

VICE,  t>.J 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  To  invent,  to  contrive,  to  excogitate,  to 
strike  out  or  compose  by  thought  and  con- 
sideration ;  to  scheme,  to  plot. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  devite  something.  Something 
was  demml,  something  of  which  the  effects  are  felt  to 
this  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe."— Macaulay :  Ilia. 
Kng.,  ch.  xix. 

*  2.  To  think  of,  determine,  or  settle  on  ;  to 
plan,  to  purpose. 

"  Even  in  the  month  which  he  bad  deviled  of  his  own 
heart."—!  Kingt  xli.  33. 

*  3.  To  imagine,  to  think  of. 

"Herte  of  mon  dyadlich  tie  may  hit  theacke,  a» 
mouth  deuiil."—Aytn>>ite,  p.  144. 

*  4.  To  direct,  to  describe. 

"A»l  have  you  er  this  deviitd.' 

Jtomaunt  of  the  Rait. 

*  5.  To  guess. 

"  If  ought  else  that  I  mote  not  dnyie." 

Sptnur :  F.  «.,  II.  iz.  tf. 

*  8.  To  paint,  to  draw. 

"That  deare  Crosse  unpon  your  shield  devited." 
Xpe:uer  :  F.  Q.,  II.  L  tl. 

II.  Law  :  To  bequeath,  or  give  by  will. 
(Used  of  landed  estates  as  distinguished  from 
personalty. ) 

"  The  origin  and  antiquity  of  deviling  real  estaUo 
by  <*UL"—Btacktton»:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 


late,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
pi,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  co    e;  ey  =  a.    an  =  lew* 
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B.  Intransitive: 

•L  To  contrive,  to  plan,  to  cogitate. 

"  A*  Mercury  did  first  devite." 

Milton :  Comut,  96*. 

*  2.  To  reflect,  to  consider  (with  of.) 

"  When  he  had  devized  of  her  case." 

Spenter:  F.  C-.  VI.  iv.  84. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  c/e- 
vise  and  to  bequeath:  "To  devise  is  a  formal, 
to  bequeath  is  an  informal  assignment  of  our 
property  to  another  on  our  death.  We  devise 
therefore  only  by  a  legal  testament ;  we  may 
bequeath  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  any 
expression  of  our  will :  we  can  devise  only 
that  which  is  property  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ; 
we  may  bequeath  in  the  moral  sense  any  thing 
which  we  cause  to  pass  over  to  another  :  a 
man  devises  his  lands  ;  he  bequeaths  his  name 
or  his  glory  to  his  children."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  devise  and 
to  contrive,  see  CONTRIVE- 

de  vi  se,  »  de  vis,  *  de-vyce,  *  de  vys, 
*  de-vyse,  *di-vise,  s.  [O.  Fr.  devis;  Prov. 
devis   (m.),  devisa  (f.),    from  Lat.    divisus.] 
[DEVICE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Direction,  order,  authority,  power,  con- 
trol. 

"Thou  salle  haue  at  thin  oweu  deuyt." 

Langtoft,  p.  167. 

*  2.  Opinion. 

s.  at  my  devyie 


.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt;  Pearl,  199. 

8.  A  contrivance,  a  device,  a  design. 

"  Proportiouet  partly  with  painteres  deuyte." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  5,052. 

IL  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  bequeathing,  or  giving  landed 
property  by  will. 

"After  innumerable  leases  and  releases,  mortgages 
and  devites,  it  was  too  late  to  search  (or  flaws  in 
titles."— Moxaulay:  But.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  That  which  is  devised  or  bequeathed  by 
will. 

3.  A  will  or  testament- 

de-vi'sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEVISE,  v.] 

dev'-I-see,  s.  [Eng.  devis(e);  -ee.]  One  to 
whom  anything  is  devised  by  will. 

"  The  devisee  of  the  use  could  in  Chancery  compel 
its  execution."— Slackttone :  Comment.,  hk.  ii.  eh.  20. 

*  de    vi'se  -  mcnt.  *  de  -  vyse  -  ment,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  devisement;  Ital.  divisiamento.  ]    A  de- 

|  scription. 

"  I  knew  hit  by  his  demjsemrnt  in  the  Apocalyppez." 
E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt ;  Pearl,  1,018. 

dS-vis'-er,  de-vi-sor,  *  de-vy-sour, 
*  de-vl-zor,  *  di-vi-ser,  s.  [Eng.  device); 
•#••] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  devises,  plans,  or  contrives ;  a 
contriver. 

"  A  law  should  by  the  selfsame  maker  and  deviter  of 
the  same  be  again  revoked  "—Jforth :  Plutarch,  p.  148. 

*2.  One  who  feigns  or  pretends ;  a  deceiver, 
•n  inventor. 

"  I    say,    they  are  daily   mocked    into   errour   by 

II.  Law  (of  the  form  devisor) :  One  who  de- 
vises or  bequeaths  anything  by  will. 

"The  burning,  tearing,  or  destroying  thereof  by  the 
devitor."—Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

dS-vis'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DEVISE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  partvAp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  contriving,  plan- 
ning, or  inventing  anything. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  bequeathing  landed  pro- 
perty by  will. 

dS-vis'-6r,  s.    [DEVISER] 

•d5  v'-i-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  devitabUis,  from  devito 
=to  avoid  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  vito  =  to 
avoid.]  That  may  or  can  be  avoided  or 
escaped  ;  avoidable. 

*  de-vi  -tal-ize,  v.  t.    [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  'vitalize  (q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  life  or 
vitality. 

"I  do  not  speak  of  woman  demoralized,  devitalized 
by  slavery."—  W.  S.  Mayo :  Never  Again,  ch.  xrl 

*  dev-I-ta -tion,    s.      [Lat.    devitatio,    from 
devito.] 

1.  The  act  of  avoiding  or  escaping. 


2.  A  warning  off. 

"  II  there  be  any  here  that  .  .  .  will  venture  him- 
self a  guest  at  the  devil's  banquet,  maugre  all  devita- 
tion.  let  him  stay  and  hear  the  reckoning."— Adam : 
Work*,  i.  177.  (Davia.) 

*  de-vit-ri-f  i-ca  -tlon,  s.    [Pref.  de  =  away, 

from,  and  Eng.  vitrification  (q.v.).]  The  act 
or  process  of  depriving  glass  of  its  trans- 
parency, and  making  it  soft  and  pliable. 

"  Malleable  Glass.— M.  Peligot  has  called  attention 
to  this  new  fact,  that  he  has  discovered  the  devitrifi- 
cation of  a  piece  of  St.  Gobain  glass."— J.  .Timbi,  in 
Cauelfi  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii .  p.  339. 

*  de-vi't'-ri'-fy,  v.t.     [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  vitrify  (q.v.).J    To  deprive  of  lustre 
and  transparency. 

*de-Vl've,  v.t.  [Lat.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
vivus  =  living ;  cf.  revive.]  To  deprive  of  life  ; 
to  devitalize. 

"  Pro!  Owen  has  remarked  that  there  arc  organisms 
which  we  can  devitalize  and  revitalize,  demte,  and 
revive  many  times."— Beale  :  Bioplam. 

de-voc-al-i-za  -tlon,  s.  [Eng.  devocalize) ; 
-ation.]  "The  act  or  process  of  making  voiceless 
or  non-sonant. 

"  Before  voiceless  stops  there  is  always  devocaliza- 
tion."—ff.  Sweet :  Soundt  of  Spoken  Swedith  (Tram. 
Philol.  Soc.).  p.  484. 

de-voc'-al-Ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng".  vocalize  (q.v.).]  To  make  voiceless 
or  non-sonant. 

*deV-6-cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  devocatus,  pa. 
par.  of  devoco.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  call  away. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  rob,  to  plunder. 

"  From  them  yon  devocate."—Pretton  :  K.  Cambitei. 
(Daviet.) 

*  dev-o-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  devocatus,  pa.  par. 

of  devoco  =  to  call  away  :  de  =  away,  from, 
and  voco  =  to  call.]  A  calling,  seducing,  or 
leading  astray. 

"  He  that  makes  it  his  business  to  be  freed  and  re- 
leased from  all  itsjsorcery's]  blandishments  and  flat- 
tering devocatiota.  — Ballywell :  Melampronvea,  p.  97. 

dS-void',     *  de-voyd,    *  de  voyde.     a. 

[O.  Fr.  desvuidier,  desvoidier;  Fr.  aevider  =to 
empty  out ;  O.  Fr.  des  —  Lat.  dis  =  apart,  from ; 
O.  Fr.  voidier,  vuidier  =  to  void  ;  void,  vuit  = 
empty,  void  ;  Lat.  viduus.] 

1.  Empty,  deserted,  vacant,  void. 

"  When  I  awoke  and  found  her  place  devoid, 
And  nought  but  pressed  grass  where  she  had  lyen." 
Spencer:  F.  Q.,  1.  ix.  15. 

2.  Wanting,  destitute  of,  not  possessing. 

"  And  what  avails  tune  without  voice, 
Devoid  of  matter  ?  " 

Coarper :  Tram,  of  Milton  t  Ad  Patrtm. 

3.  Free  from. 

"  Deuoid  of  pride  certaine  she  was." 

Romaunt  of  tlie  Sote. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  devoid  and 
empty,  see  EMPTY. 

*dS-vSid',  *d«-voyde,  *de-woyde,  v.t. 
[DEVOID,  a.] 
L  To  clear  out  of,  to  quit,  to  depart  from. 

"  He  bad  her  swythe  devoi/de  hys  land.' 

K.  Caur  de  Lion,  1,228. 

2.  Tp  put  away,  to  put  aside. 

"  Demyde  now  thy  vengannce." 

Ear.  Eng.  AUit.  Poemt;  Patience,  283. 

devoir  (deV-war),  *  de-veer,  *de-ver, 
de-vere,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  deber ;  Ital.  devere, 
dovere  ;  Prov.  &  Port,  dever ;  from  Lat.  debeo 
=  to  owe.] 

1.  A  service,  a  duty. 

"  Do  the  deuer  that  thow  hast  to  done." 

William  o/Polerne,  2,546. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  politeness  ;  respects. 

"  Gentlemen,  who  do  not  design  to  marry,  yet  pay 
their  devoiri  to  one  particular  fair."— Spectator. 

If  The  word  was  once  naturalized  in  English, 
but  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  such. 
(Trench  :  English  Post  and  Present,  lect.  iii.) 

* dev-6-lute,  *  dIV-*-lute, v.t.  [Lat.  devo- 
lutus,  pa.  par.  of  devolve  =  to  roll  down  :  de  = 
down,  and  volvo  =  to  roll.]  To  transfer,  to 
devolve. 

"  The  realme  of  France,  by  Goddes  lawe  and  mannes 
lawe  to  you  lawfully  divotuted."  -  Hall:  Henry  V., 
(an  2). 

dev  6  lu  tion,  *  dev-o-ln-ci-on,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  devolutio,  from  devolutus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
volvo;  Fr.  devolution;  Sp.  devolution;  Ital. 
devoluzione.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  LU. :  The  act  of  rolling  down. 


"  The  raising  of  new  mountains,  deterrations,  or  th« 
devolution  of  earth  down  upon  the  valleys  from  to* 
hills  and  high  grounds,  will  fall  under  our  consider- 
ation."—  Woodward. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  passing  on  or  transferring  ;  the 
state  of  devolving  or  being  handed  on  or  trans- 
ferred. 

"  By  the  alteration  of  the  state  and  the  devolution 
of  the  s'ane  to  Henry  the  Fourth."— Orafton :  Chron. 
Benry  VIH.  (an.  34). 

(2)  A  moving  or  passing  on  from  one  stage 
to  another. 

"The  jurisdiction  exercised  In  those  courts  Is  derived 
from  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  last  devolution  is 
to  the  king  by  way  of  appeal."— Bale. 
IL  Scots  Law : 

1.  The  reference  of  a  case  in  dispute  by  the 
umpires  to  an  arbitrator  when  they  are  unable 
to  agree. 

2.  The  falling  of  a  lot  sold  under  articles  of 
roup  to  the  next  highest  bidder,   when  the 
highest  bidder  fails  to  complete  or  find  security 
for  the  completion  of  the  purchase  within  the 
specified  time. 

dS-vol've,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  devolvo :  de  =  down, 
volvo  =  to  roll ;  Sp.  devolver ;  Ital.  devolvert.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  roll  down. 

-  The  swelling  Nile  .  .  . 
Through  splendid  kingdoms  now  devolve!  his  mace," 

2.  Fig. :  To  transfer,  to  hand  over,  to  past 
on. 

"  He  did  devolve  the  supreme  authority  of  this  Com- 
monwealth into  the  hands  of  those  persons  therein 
mentioned."— Clarendon  :  Civil  War,  ni.  483. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  roll  down. 

•'The  matter  which  devolve*  from  the  hills  down 
open  the  lower  grounds,  does  not  considerably  raise 
them."—  Woodward. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  fall,  or  pass  in  succession  from  one  to 
another  ;  to  be  transferred. 

"  On  great  ^Eneas  shall  devolve  the  reign." 

Pope  :  Bomer't  Iliad,  xx.  Sit, 

(2)  To  fall,  to  become  incumbent. 

"  Our  care  devolve!  on  others  left  behind." 

Pofe :  Homers  Iliad,  xx.  231 

dS-vdl'ved,  pa.  part,  or  a.    [DEVOLVE.] 

*  de-vol've-ment,  s.    [Eng.  devolve ;  -ment.1 
The  act  or  process  of  devolving ;  devolution. 

de-vo'lv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEVOLVE.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Se» 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  being 
transferred  or  handed  over  ;  devolution. 

De-vo  -ni-an,  a.  £  s.     [Eng.  Devon;  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Devon,  or 
Devons'  ire,  a  county  in  the  south-west  of 
England. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  Devonian  rocks  (q.v.). 

Devonian  period. 

Geol. :  The  time  during  which  the  Devonian 
rocks  were  being  deposited  [DEVONIAN  ROCKS.] 

Devonian  rocks,  or  system. 

Geol.  :  One  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Palaeozoic  strata.  It  is  intermediate  in  agt 
between  the  Silurian,  which  is  older  than  it, 
and  the  Carboniferous,  which  is  newer.  In 
the  early  days  of  geological  inquiry,  two  red 
sandstones  were  recognised,  one  called  the 
Old  Red  and  the  other  the  New  Red  Sandstone. 
The  New  Red  is  now  divided  into  Triassic  and 
Permian,  between  which  a  great  gap  in  time 
occurs.  But  it  is  with  the  Old  Red  that  thia 
article  has  to  do.  That  appellation  has  gone 
widely  abroad  beyond  geological  circles,  from 
its  being  associated  with  the  researchas  of 
Hugh  Miller  in  the  days  when  e  was  a  work- 
ing stone-mason.  It  will  be  runembered  by 
readers  of  his  works  that  the  prominent  fossils 
are  mailed  fishes  of  abnormal  type,  Ptericb.- 
thys,  Coccosteus,  &c.  When  the  lamented 
geologist  just  named  published  his  Footprint 
of  the  Creator,  it  was  supposed  that  the  most 
antique  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  strata  in 
Scotland  was  the  Caithness  and  Orkney  series 
—that  from  which  the  Asterolepis  had  been 
brought.  These  are  at  present  considered 
Middle  Old  Red,  whilst  the  Forfarshire  beds, 
then  deemed  Middle,  are  now  known  to  be 
the  oldest  of  all.  This  sets  aside  one  half  of 
Mr.  Miller's  argument  in  the  book,  for  the  first 
Devonian  fish  is  not  the  huge  Asterolepis,  but 
apparently  tlie  small  Cephalaspis.  Old  Red 


boy :  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-clan, -tian  =  sharu     -tion,  -oion  =  shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  —  Del,  deL 
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devonite— devotion 


Sandstones  of  an  analogous  character  occur 
in  England,  in  Herefordshire, Worcestershire, 
Shropshire,  and  in  South  Wales.  Formerly 
these  were  assumed  to  have  been  deposited  In 
the  ocean  ;  now  they  are  held  to  be  lacustrine  : 
in  other  words,  a  series  of  lakes  of  magniticent 
size,  like  those  on  the  present  St.  Lawrence, 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  and  a 
smaller  portion  of  England  in  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone times.  In  1839  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and 
Murchison  proved  that  a  series  of  marine  beds 
in  Devonshire  were  of  Old  Hed  Sandstone  age, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  pro- 
posed to  call  them  Devonian.  They  consti- 
tuted the  deposits  in  the  ocean  at  or  near 
the  time  when  those  in  the  lakes  were  laid 
down. 

Bocks  of  the  Devonian  age  occur  widely  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  both  types  of 
strata  being  represented,  the  arenaceous  Old 
Red  deposits  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  rocks  of  the  Devonian  type  in  New 
York  and  the  Appalachian  region,  and  largely 
developed  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
Devonian  rocks  also  appear  in  much  of  Europe, 
outcropping  in  Northern  France  and  Belgium 
and  in  Central  Europe  In  Russia  they  extend 
over  more  than  7(KX)  miles,  both  the  arena- 
ceous and  the  calcareous  rocks  appearing. 
The  Devonian  strata  are  evidently  of  marine 
origin,  while  those  of  the  Old  Red  appear  to 
have  been  laid  down  in  large  lakes  or  inland 
seas.  As  a  consequence  the  former  extend 
over  enormous  areas,  while  the  latter  are  met 
with  in  isolated  basins.  They  aboui.d  in  fossil 
plant  and  animal  remains,  the  animals  includ- 
ing numerous  fishes  of  the  Ganoid  order,  that 
from  which  the  first  Batrachians  probably 
developed  Of  these  fish  forms,  the  Inrgest 
known  was  the  Dinichthys  of  the  I'cited 
States,  a  creature  whose  armor-clad  head  was 
three  feet  in  length.  According  to  Dr  'New- 
berry  this  fish  was  probably  fully  fifteen  feet 
long,  "incased  in  armor  and  provided  with 
formidable  jaws,  which  would  have  severed 
the  body  of  a  man  as  easily  as  he  bites  oft  a 
radish."  Other  forms  appear  to  be  distiintly 
related  to  Ceratodns,  the  mud-fish  of  Australia. 

Another  very  interesting  class  of  fossils  in 
the  American  strata  is  that  of  insects,  formerly 
not  thought  to  be  older  than  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.  These  insect  forms  belong  to  the  orders 
of  Neuroptera  ai.d  Orthoptera,  among  them 
wings  of  the  ancestral  forms  of  the  May  Fly, 
Ac  Myriapods  have  also  been  found.  Among 
the  most  common  Devonian  fossils  are  Bra- 
chiopods,  which  seem  to  have  attained  their 
highest  development  in  the  waters  of  that  re- 
mote age.  The  fish  fauna  of  the  period  seem 
to  have  abounded  in  the  great  lakes,  probably 
making  their  way  through  the  rivers  to  the 
seas.  As  to  the  land  life  of  the  period  its 
animal  forms  were  confined,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  the  insects  and  myriapods  mentioned, 
though  vertebrate  forms  may  have  existed. 
Plants  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  mostly  a 
monotonous  flowerless  vegetation,  though  large 
pines  grew  on  the  drier  uplands,  whei.ce  their 
trunks  were  carried  by  rivers  to  the  seas. 
Tree  ferns  and  smaller  ferns  al>ounded,  to- 
gether with  Li'pidodendroids,  great  Calamites 
or  Horsetails,  and  Sigillarioids.  In  the  ocean 
depths  corals  were  numerous  and  Crinoids 
abounded.  Trilobites,  which  had  been  so 
abundant  i'i  the  preceding  period,  were  now 
much  rediif-cd  in  numbers  and  variety.  As 
a  whole  the  life  uf  the  Devonian  age  seems  to 
have  been  abundant  and  varied. 

deV  on  itc,  n.    [From  being  first  discovered 
at  Uarnstaple,  Devon.] 
M in. :  The  same  as  WAVELLITE  (q.v.) 

deV-dn-pdrt,».  [Etym  doubtful,  see  DA VTSN- 
PORT.J  A  kind  of  small  ornamental  writing- 
table  or  desk,  with  a  sloping  top,  and  fitted 
with  drawers  down  each  side, 

Dev  6ns,  s.  pi.  [From  tne  county  where  they 
are  reared.  (See  def.)]  The  name  given  to  a 
breed  of  cattle  which  ocomre  in  Devonshire. 
They  are  rather  wild,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and 
can  lie  used  instead  of  horses  for  ploughing. 
They  are  smaller  than  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
The  bull  has  a  small  head,  fine  muzzle  and  face, 
very  handsome  horns,  which  should  taper 
upward  and  rather  backward  ;  the  eye  is  large 
and  rather  wild,  indicating  an  active  disposi- 
tion ;  the  neck  is  arched,  but  the  dewlap  is  not 
much  developed  ;  tail  set  on  rather  high  ;  good 
barrel  well  up  behind  the  shoulder  ;  not  the 
depth  of  carcase  in  the.  same  height  as  is  found 
in  the  Shorthorns ;  skin  of  a  dark -red  and 


rather  of  a  mottled  character,  and  plenty  of 
long  curling  hair ;  the  skin  is  thicker  than 
that  of  Shorthorns,  but  not  so  thick  as  that  of 
Herefords.  They  form  a  good  deal  of  inside 
fat  and  firm  meat.  The  cows  yield  a  very  rich 
milk.  They  are  hardy,  and  able  to  find  food 
on  poor  uplands. 

Dev  -on-shire,  s.  &  «.(.  [Eng.  Devon,  and 
shire.} 

A.  As  subst. :  The  county  or  shire  of  Devon. 

B.  As  verb : 

Agric.  :  (For  def.  see  extract).    [DENSHIRE.] 

"To  Devoruhirt  land  is  to  pare  off  the  surface  or 
top-turffe  thereof,  then  lay  it  together  in  beapa  and 
burn  it,  which  ashes  are  a  marvailous  improvement  to 
battle  barren  ground.  .  .  .  An  husbandry  which, 
wherever  used,  retains  the  name  of  the  place  where  it 
was  first  invented,  it  being  usual  to  DevontMre  land 
in  Dorsetshire  and  other  countries."— Fuller:  War- 
thin;  Devon,  i.  27.1.  (linnet.) 

Devonshire  beauty,  s. 

Dot. :  A  white  dwarf  garden  species  of  Phlox. 
(Britten  <t  Holland.) 

Devonshire  colic,  «. 

Med. :  Also  called  Painter's  colic  (q.v.).  A 
species  of  colic  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
lead  into  the  system.  It  is  frequent  amongst 
the  workers  in  the  lead  mines  of  Devonshire, 
whence  its  name. 

Devonshire  myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrica  Gait.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

dev  on  shir  ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [DEVON- 
SHIRE, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .-l.s  substantive : 

Agric. :  The  same  as  DENSHIRING  (q.v.). 

*  deV-or-a'-tion,  s.      [Lat.  devorstio,  from 
devoro  —  to  devour.]    The  act  of  devouring; 
the  state  of  being  devoured. 

"They  have  beene occasiune  of  the  death  and  dtrora- 
tion  of  inanie  children."— Holinihed:  Detcnpt.  Eng.. 
ch.  x 

*  dev-or-Ie,   s.    [Fr.  devoir.]    A  duty  payable 
from  land,  or  belonging  to  one  in  virtue  of 
his  office. 

"With  all  and  sindrye  landis,  commodities,  privi- 
legeis,  flea  and  deuoriet  pertening  to  the  keping  of  the 
said  castell."— Acti  Mary  (1S67)  (ed.  1814),  p.  550. 

*de-vbrs,  s.    [DIVORCE.] 

"  Was  no  deuori  made  bytwene  a  man  and  his  wyf." 
Trtuisa.  i.  251. 

*  dS-vot'-a-ry,  *.    [Low  Lat.  devotarius,  from 
Lat.  devotus,  pa.  par.  of  devoveo  =  to  vow,  to 
devote.]    A  votary. 

"  There  went  up  a  more  famous  and  frequent  pil- 
grimage of  devotariei  than  to  any  holy  land  of  theirs 
whatsoever."— Gregory  :  >For*«(1684),  p.  60. 

de-vo'te,  v.t.  fLat.  devotus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
voveo :  de  =  fully,  and  voveo  =  to  vow  ;  Fr. 
devouer.] 

I.  Literally : 

I.  To  consecrate  ;  to  dedicate ;  to  set  apart 
or  appropriate  by  vow. 


2.  To  offer  up  ;  to  give  as  an  offering  to  the 
gods. 

"  Decius.  following  the  example  of  his  father  at  the 
battle  of  Veseris.  devoted  himself  for  the  Romans."— 
Levrit :  Cred.  Early  Horn,  Bitt.  (1855),  ch.  xiii..  pL  ii., 

HB. 

*3.  To  execrate,  to  curse,  to  doom  to  de- 
struction. 

"  Let  her,  like  me,  of  every  Joy  forlorn, 
/*:eo/e  the  hour  when  such  a  wretch  was  born  " 
Roue :  Jane  Shore,  iv.  2. 

1L  Figuratively: 

1.  To  addict ;  to  give  wholly  up  to. 

"Th«  ardour  and  iwrseverance  with  which  he  <*«• 
fated  himself  to  his  mission  have  scarcely  any  parallel 
In  history."— ilacaulau  :  UUt.  Eng..  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  give  up,  to  resign,  to  abandon. 

"  Alike  devote  to  sorrow1*  dire  extreme 
The  day  reflection  nnil  the  midnight  dream. 

Poiie:  //omer'tOdvuey,  iv.  1,"C1,  1,061 

3.  To  doom,  to  consign.   . 

"  Aliens  were  drvoted  to  their  rapine  and  despight." 
More :  Decaf  <if  Pirti/. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  devote  and 
to  dedicate,  see  DEDICATE. 

*  dS  -vo'te,  a.  &.  $.    [Lat.  devotut ;  Pr.  divot.] 
A.  A>  adjective : 
1.  Doomed,  set  apart,  devoted. 
"  How  art  thon  lost !  how  on  a  sudden  lost, 
Defaced,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote  I" 
Milton :  P.  I...  ix.  too,  901. 


2.  Devoted,  addicted,  attached. 

"  Let  's  be  no  stoic*,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray  s 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks, 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrtw,  L  I 

3.  Devout. 

"B«  dep  dtuote  in  hoi  mekeneaae." 

X.  Ally.  Aim.  Poemt;  Pearl  408. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  devotee. 

"  One  professeth  himself  a  devote  or  peculiar  servant 
to  qnr  Lord  ."—  Sir  B,  Sandyi:  State  of  Religion. 

de  -  vot  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DEVOTE,  v.  ] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Dedicated  ;  solemnly  set  apart  ;  conse- 
crated. 

"  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men,  shall 
be  redeemed  ;  but  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."— 

Ln.   IV.:.     29. 

2-.  Doomed  ;    consigned    to    destruction  ; 
fated. 

"  The  flames  went  up  from  every  market-place,  every 
hamlet,  every    parish    church,    every   country   seat, 
" 


3.  Wholly  given  up,  addicted,  or  attached 
to  any  pursuit,  study,  habit,  &c. 

"A  generation  equally  devoted  to  monarchy  and  to 
vice."—  Macauta?  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  il. 

4.  Ardently  or  strongly  attached  ;  zealous. 
"In  the  midst  of  a  devoted  household  and  tenantry." 

M<t<-:itil,iy  :  MM.  Eng.,  ch.  vii 

*  de  vote  liche,   *  de  vote  ly,  adv.      I  >  >;• 

VOUTLY.J 

de-vot  -ed-ness,  s.    [Eng  devoted;  -ness.} 

1.  The  state  of  being  devoted  or  addicted  ; 
attachment  ;  dedication. 

"The  owning  of  our  obligation  unto  virtue,  may  be 
styled  natural  religion  :  Ci  -it  is  to  say,  a  derotedneu 
unto  God,  so  as  to  act  ;i,  .  ...  ii:,,.,  to  his  will."—  Urea. 

2.  Stronger  warm  attachment  ;  zealousness 

"  With  what  a  deep  darotednea  of  woe 
I  wept  thy  absence." 

Moore  :  I'eilfd  Prophet  of  Khorauom. 

dgv-o-tee',  s.    [DEVOTE,  a.] 

1.  One  who  is  wholly  devoted  or  supersti- 
tiously  given  up  to  religious  duties  and  cere- 
monies ;  a  votary,  a  bigot,  a  religious  enthu- 
siast. 

"  The  secret  expectation  of  a  few  recluse  derotee*."— 
PaUy:  Evidences,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  One  wholly  devoted  to  any  practice,  pur- 
suit, or  study  ;  an  enthusiast. 

"lie  ...  was  esteemed  by  some  a  Rosie  Crucian,  and 
a  great  devotee  to  l)r.  Job  Dee.  "—  Wood  :  A  thrive  (JzonJi 
Ejward  Dyer.  • 

*  de-vo  te-ment,    «.     [Eng.  devote;   -ment; 
Fr.  devourment.]    The  act  of  devoting,  dedi- 
cating, or  setting  apart  by  a  vow  ;  the  state 
of  being  devoted  or  dedicated. 

"  Her  [Iphigeuia'sJ  denotement  was  the  demand  uf 
Apollo,  and  the  joint  petition  of  all  Greece.1'—  Bunt: 
Hotel  on  Art  Poetica. 

dS-vot'-er,  *  de-vo'-tor,  s.    [Eng.  devotee); 
-er.] 
1.  One  who  devotes,  dedicates,  or  sets  apart. 

*  2.  A  devotee  or  worshipper. 

"  Whole  towns  sometimes,  as  Sienna  by  name,  ar» 
devoteri  of  our  Lady."—  .Sir  ililet  Xattdyt:  i'tiayl 
(10.it).  P.  196. 

"  His  sacred  hand  He  [Christ)  lifted  up. 
And  round  about  on  his  devoteri  dealt 
His  bounteous  blessing." 

Beaumont  :  Piyrhf.  ix.  12*. 

*dS-vdt'-er-er,  s.     [DEVOTORINO.]    An  adul- 
terer. 

"  Let  him  be  slain,  both  the  devoterer  and  the  ad- 
'  vouteres*."—  Bacon  :  Work*.  I.  480. 

de-vot  •  ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.     [DEVOTE,  ».] 
A.  &  B.   Ai  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  dedicating,  setting 

apart,,  or  giving  up  to  anything. 

de  vo   tlon,    *  dc  vo   9ion.    *  de-VO-ci- 
oun,  *  de-vo-cy-on,  *  de  vo-ty  oun,  s. 

[Fr.  devotion;  Sp.  devor.ion  ;  Ital.  divozione; 
Port,  divocao,  from  Lat.  devotio,  from  devotus, 
pa.  par.  of  devoveo.] 

1.  The  act  of  solemnly  devoting  or  dedicat- 
ing to  some  purpose. 

2.  The  act  of  devoting  or  applying  oneself 
or  one's  time  to  anything. 

*  3.  The  power  of  devoting  or  applying  to 
any  purpose;  disposal. 

"They  are  entirely  at  our  devotion,  and  nmy  be 
turned  backward  and  forward,  as  we  please.  "—Oouiein: 
Enquirer,  p.  963. 

4.  The  state  of  being  solemnly  devoted  or 
dedicated  to  any  particular  purpose. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  ptft, 
pr,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     <e.  «  *  i     ey  =  a,    qu  =  kW. 


devotionair— dew 
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*5.  That  which  is  solemnly  dedicated,  or  set 
apart. 

*  6.  An  offering  to   God   or   for   religious 
purposes. 

"  The  Deacons,  Church-wardens,  or  other  fit  person 
appointed  fur  that  purpose,  snail  receive  the  alms  for 
the  poor,  and  other  deration*  of  the  people,  in  a  decent 
bason."—  Rubric  in  Oommunion  Service  ;  Boot  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

*  7.  A  sincere  and  heartfelt  love  towards  the 
Supreme  Being  ;  piety,  devoutness. 

"  Pure  deuocion  and  iudeflled  before  God  the  father 
i*  this.'—  Jamel  i.  27  (ISM). 

8.  An  act  of  reverence  or  worship  done  to 
the  Supreme  Being  ;  prayer,  religious  worship, 
or  duties.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

*  9.  An  object  of  worship. 

"For  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  deration*,  I 
found  an  altar  with  this  inscription.  To  the  Unknown 
God."—  Act*  xviL  23. 

10.  The  state  of  being  devoted  or  wholly 
given  up  to  any  pursuit,  study,  or  practice. 

11.  A  strong,  zealous  attachment   to   any 
person. 

"He  had  a  particular  reverence  for  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  the  more  extraordinary  devotion  for  that 
of  the  prince."  —  Clarendon. 

*  12.  An  act  expressive  of  devotion  or  attach- 
ment. 

"  Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves, 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  IT.  1. 

113.  Earnestness,  eagerness,  ardour,  zeal. 

"...  he  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than 
they  can  render  it  him."—  S*a*e«p.  .•  Coriotanut.  it  2. 

•  de-vo  -tion  air,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  devotee. 

"The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales  .  .  .  both  devotionair 
and  moralist"—  Iforth  :  Life  of  Lord  Ouilfard,  ii.  564. 
(Davit*.) 

de-VO  -tion-al,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  devotion  ;  -al.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  devotion  ; 

characteristic  of  or  befitting  devotion  ;  devout. 

"  The  devotional  as  well  as  the  active  part  of  re- 

ligion."— Atterbury  :  8erm.,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  9. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  form  of  devotion. 
"Their  dispntings  against  the   devotional*  of   the 

Church  of  England."  —  Gaiule 


PL  87. 


"  —  Gaiulen  :   Tear*  of  the  Church, 


*  de-vd'-tion-al-ist,  s.      [Eng.    devotional; 
-ist.]    One  who"  is  supe.rstitiously  and  formally 
devout  ;  a  devotee. 

"  Give  a  religious  turn  to  this  natural  softness,  and 
yon  have  the  complete  image  of  a  French  devotion- 
alitt.'  —  Coventry  :  Philemon  to  Bydatpet,  conv.  1. 

*  de-vd-tion-aT-i-tijf,  s.     [Eng.  devotional; 
-ity.]    Affected  devotion  ;  hypocrisy. 

"  First  we  must  mention  and  dismiss  pun  devotion- 
aKty."—A.  B.  dough  :  Remain*,  i.  299. 

•.de-vd'-tton-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  devotional  ; 
•ly.]  In  a  devotional  manner  ;  towards  devo- 
tion :  as,  to  be  devotionally  inclined. 

*  de-vo'-tton-ist,  s.   [Eng.  devotion  ;  -i**.]   A 
devotionalist. 

"  There  are  certain  zealous  drvotionittt,  which  abhor 
all  set  forms  and  fixed  hours  of  invocation."—  Bp. 
BaU:  SoKloq.,Tt. 

*  de-VO'-ttOUS-ne'ss,  s,     [Eng.  devote),  -ions, 
-Ttess.]    Devoutness,  devotion. 

"Tis  clew  what  notion  they  had  of  ...  devotiou*- 
nest  "—Hammond  :  Wort*,  L  234. 

*  de-vo'-to,  s.    [Ital.]    A  devotee. 

"This  hath  been  commonly  experimented  by  the 
Oevoto*  of  all  religions."—  Scott  :  IKort»(1718),  vol.  ii., 
p.  129. 

*de-vof-6r,  s.    [DEVOTER.] 

"  de-vot'-or-ing,  o.  [Cf.  O.  Fr.  avoltre, 
avoutre  =  an  adulterer  ;  O.  Ital.  avolterare  — 
to  commit  adultery.]  Adulterous. 

"  What  a  devotoring  rogue  this  is  !  He  would  have 
been  at  both."—  The  Wizard,  a  Play  (1640).  (.Var«.) 

dS-vour',  *de-vowr-yn,  *de-voure, 
*  de-VOUr-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  devorer  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  devorar;  Ital.  devorare,  divorare,  from 
Lat.  devoro  :  de  (intens.),  and  wro=to  devour.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Literally  : 

1.  To  eat  up  ravenously  or  greedily,  as  a 
wild  beast,  or  a  very  hungry  man. 


2.  To  swallow  up. 


EL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  destroy  or  consume  rapidly  and  vio- 
lently ;  to  annihilate. 

"  How  dire  a  tempest  from  Mvcenae  pour'd, 
Our  plains,  our  temples,  and  our  town  devour  'd.' 
Dryden  ;  Virgil  ;  jfneid,  viL  302,  808. 


2.  To  destroy  or  do  away  with  utterly. 

m 
er  de- 


"Such  a  pleasure  as  grows  fresher  upon  enjoyment; 
d  though  continually  fed  upon,  yet  is   nev 
" 


and 

voured."—  South. 

3.  To  enjoy  with  avidity. 

"  Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Detour  her  u'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight" 

Itryden  :  rirgil  ;  .fneid  vii.  1,107 

4.  To  take  into  the  mind  with  eagerness  and 
avidity. 

"  Shell  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse." 

Sliakerp.  :  Othello,  1.  8. 

*  5.  To  consume  or  waste  in  dissipation  and 
riot. 


*  6.  To  ruin,  to  plunder. 

"  Their  rejoicing  was  as  to  d*v 
-Hob.  ill.  14. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  act  as  a  devourer  or  con- 
sumer ;  to  consume. 


*•  de-vo'ur'-a-ble,  a.      [Eng.   favour ;    -able.'] 
Capable  of  b"eing  devoured  ;  fit  to  be  devoured. 

de-VOUT'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEVOUR.] 

de-v6"ur'-er,  *  de-vouer-er,  *de-vowr- 

ar,  s.     [Eng.  devour  ;  -er.] 
1.  Lit. :  One  who  devours  ;  a  glutton. 


2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  utterly 
destroys  or  consumes. 

"  Such  theevish  devourtn  of  men's  most  sacred 
time."— Prynne :  1  Hiitrio-Mattix,  ri.  1. 

devourer  beetle,  a. 
Entom.  :    A  book-name  for  a  carnivorous 
beetle  belonging  to  the  genus  Broscus. 

•  de-vonr"  -ess,  *  de-vour -esse,  s.  [Eng. 
devour ;  -ess.]  A  woman  who  devours  ;  a 
female  devourer. 

"Thou  art  a  devoureae  of  man,  and  stranglinge 
thi  folc."—  Wucliffe:  Eiek.  xxxvi.  13. 

de-vour'-iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEVOUR.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  lang. :  Eating  up,  consuming,  de- 
stroying, annihilating,  wasting. 

"  Your  ever  anxious  mind  and  beauteous  frame. 
From  the  devouring  rage  of  grief  reclaim." 

Pope :  Homer*  Odytsey,  xix.  299,  800. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  VORANT  (q.v.). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Tlie  act  of  eating  up,  con- 
suming, destroying,  or  wasting. 

de-vour'-izig-lj',  adv.  [Eng.  devouring ; 
-ly.]  In  a  devouring,  greedy,  or  eager  manner ; 
with  eagerness  and  avidity. 

*de-vours,  s.    [DIVORCE.] 

de-vout ,  *de-yot,  'de-vote,  *de-vonte, 

a.  &  s.    [Fr.  devot;  Lat.  devottts,  pa.  \tsac.   of 
devoveo;    Sp.    &    Port,   devoto;    Ital.   devoto, 
divoto.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Devoted  to  religion  and  piety  ;   pious, 
religious. 

"  Misfortune  generally  made  him  devout  after  his 
own  fashion."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Filled  with  devotion. 

"For  this,  with  soul  devout,  he  thank'd  the  god 
And,  of  success  secure,  retum'd  to  his  abode." 
Dryden :  Palamon  *  Arcit.-,  iii,  373,  374. 

3.  Expressive  of  devotion  ;  pious. 

"  Into  thy  presence  let  my  prayer, 
With  sighs  devout,  ascend;' 

Milton:  Translation,  Pi.,  xxxviii. 

4.  Sincere,  heartfelt,  earnest. 
*  B.  As  substantive :  . 

1.  Devotion. 

"  Till  we  come  to  the  devout  of  Ii."— Milton  :  Eikon- 
oUattet,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  devotee. 

"They  are  not  to  be  the  ordinary  followers  of  Anti- 
christ, but  they  are  to  bo  in  his  special  devout*,  and  as 
it  were  sworn  slaves."— Sheldon:  Miracle*  of  Anti- 
chritt  (1616),  p.  247. 

T  For  the  difference  between  devout  and 
holy,  see  HOLY. 

*de-vout-ed,  a.  [Eng.  devout;  -ed.]  De- 
voted, devout 

"  Hee  showed  himselfe  a  well  devouted  Christian."— 
Stow  :  King  Jamet  (an.  1603). 

*de-voute'-ment,  adv.  [O.  Fr.  devotement.] 
Devoutly. 

"The  holy  pope  prayede  God  detoutement."— Octo- 
vian,  61. 


* de-VOtlt'-fal,  o.     [Eng.  devout;          . 

1.  Full  of  devotion  ;  exceedingly  devout. 

"  In  that  devout/ut  actiuu  of  the  East." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  bk.  i. 

2.  Sacred. 

"  To  make  her  his  by  most  devoutful  rights." 

Hartton. 

«d6-v6%t'-less,a.  [Eng.  devout ;  -less.]  De* 
titute  of  or  without  devotion. 

*  de-vout -less-ness,  s.     [Eng.  devoutUst-; 
-ness.]      The    quality    of    being   devoutless ; 
want  of  devotion. 

"The  last  point  of  this  armour  be  the  darts  ot 
devoutleunett,  umnercifulness,  and  epicurisme."  — 
Bp.  of  Chichetter .  Two  Sermon*  (1576). 

de-vout-ltf,  *  de-vote-ly,  *  de-voute- 
liche,  *  de-vout-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  de- 
vout; -ly.} 

1.  In  a  devout  manner ;    with   devotion ; 
piously,  religiously. 

"  Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heav'n,  and  pray'd  devoutly." 
Shaketp. :  Henry  nil.,  iv.  L 

2.  Earnestly,     sincerely,     with     heartfelt 
earnestness. 

"  A  consummation 
Dtroutly  to  be  wished."      Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  L 

de-VO~ut  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  devout ;  -ness.]  To*) 
quality  or  state  of  being  devout ;  devotion. 

"Twas  observed  before,  that  there  are  some  who 
have  a  sort  of  devoutnea  and  religion  in  their  parti- 
cular complexion."— Glanville :  Sermon*,  p.  52. 

*de-VO've,  v.t.     [Lat.  devoveo:    de  (intens.), 

and  voveo  =  to  vow.]    To  dedicate,  to  conse- 
crate, to  devote,  to  destine  for  a  sacrifice. 

"  Twas  his  own  Son  whom  God  and  mankind  lov'd 
His  own  victorious  Sou,  whom  He  derov'd." 

Cowley :  Davidei*,  iv. 

*  de-vow7,  v.t.    [Pref.  de,  and  Eng.  vow  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  dedicate,  to  vow,  to  devote. 

"  As  making  full  account  either  to  win  the  victoria, 
or  denote  and  betake  themselves  to  be  consumed  with 
the  ashes  of  their  countrey."— Holland :  Ammianta 
Jfeircellinut  (1609). 

2.  To  def  ote  or  give  oneself  wholly  up  to, 

"  To  the  inquiry 

And  search  of  which,  your  mathematical  head 
Hath  so  devowed  itself. " 

Ben  J  onion  :  Magnetic  Lady,  L  1. 

'•  devoyre,  *.    [DEVOIR.] 

dew  (ew  as  u),  •  deow,  *deew,   •  dev, 

*dewe,  s.    &  a.      [A.S.   dedw;    cogn.  with 
Dut.  dauw  ;  Icel.  dogg;  Dan.  dug ;  Svf.dagg; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ton,  tau  ;  Ger.  than.} 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

"  He  glod  away  as  dew  in  son."       Amtidal,  7(1. 
2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  Anything  which  falls  or  descends 
lightly,  so  as  to  refresh. 

"  The  golden  dev>  of  sleep." 

Shaketp. :  ftichird  lit.,  IT.  aV 

t  (2)  Used  as  an  emblem  of  freshness. 

"Having  the  dew  of   his   youth,  and   the   beauty 
thereof  Longfellow :  Milet  Standith,  L 

*(3)  Tears. 

"  Do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,888,  1,83*. 

*(4)  A  drop. 

"  Dem  of  blood, 

Disasters  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  moist  star, 

Upon  whose  influence  N'eptune's  empire  stands." 
Shxketp. :  Hamlet,  L  L 

II.  Meteorol. :  Moisture  condensed  from 
the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  certain 
bodies.  Dew  must  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention' of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages. 
In  modern  times  Pictet  of  Geneva,  Le  Roy 
of  Montpellier,  Six  of  Canterbury,  and  Patrick 
Wilson  of  Glasgow,  have  investigated  the 
subject  —  esi>ecially  the  last-named  man  of 
science,  who  wrote,  in  A.D.  1780,  valuable 
observations  on  this  part  of  meteorology  ;  but 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject  is  The 
2'lteory  of  Dew,  published  in  A.D.  1814,  by 
Dr.  Charles  William  Wells,  F.R.S.,  of  London 
(formerly  of  Carolina).  The  higher  the  tem- 
perature the  more  aqueous  vapour  can  the 
atmosphere  retain  in  solution.  The  diminu- 
tion, therefore,  of  heat,  which  takes  place 
when  day  is  succeeded  by  night,  in  many 
cases  renders  the  air  incapable  of  retaining 
some  of  the  moisture  which  it  held  in  the 
form  of  va|K>ur  during  the  day.  This  is  depo- 
sited on  any  bodies  which  at  the  time  are  colder 
than  the  adjacent  atmosphere.  It  scarcely 
ever  happens  that  the  air  is  saturated  with 
vapour,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  worded, 
that  the  aqueous  vapour  is  in  the  condition  of 


boil,  boy :  pout,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-Oian,  -tian=  snan.    -tion,  -sion-shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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rtest  possible  density  for  the  temperature. 
Aristotle  long  ago  observed,  dew  is  depo- 
sited chiefly  on  calm  and  serene  nights.  It  is 
more  plentiful  in  spring  and  autnmn  than  in 
summer.  A  cloudy  night  interferes  with  the 
condensation,  for  the  clouds  intercept  radia- 
tion from  the  earth,  and,  in  many  cases,  pre- 
vent the  temperature  falling  to  the  dew-point. 
[DEW-POINT.]  Dew  when  congealed  becomes 
hoar-frost.  Mr.  Aitkin,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1885, 
gave  evidence  to  show  that  dew  is  principally 
formed  from  vapor  that  lias  just  risen  from  the 
ground,  and  is  condensed  on  grass,  AT.,  while 
rising. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  dew  ; 
moist,  damp. 

"  Ane  hate  fyry  power,  wartne  and  dew, 
Heninly  begynning,  and  original, 
Bene  in  thay  red  is  quhilkis  we  saulis  cal. 

nouglat :  VirgU,  191,  8. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Dew-bedabbled,  dew- 
bespangled,  dew-besprinkled,  dew-drenched,  &c. 

dew-bead,  s.    A  bead  or  single  drop  of 
dew. 

"Admiring  the  dew-beadt  on  the  branches."— Poll 
Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  13,  1882. 

dew-beater,  -. 

1.  A  coarse  oiled  shoe,  which  resists  the 
dew. 

*  2.  An  early  walker. 

"The  dew-beatert  have  trod  their  way  for  those  that 
come  after  them."— Hacket :  Lift  •>/  William*,  i.  87. 

*  dew-bent,  a.    Bent  or  weighed  down 
With  dew. 

"  Just  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  born." 

Thornton  :  Hymn  to  Solitude. 

dew-berry,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  popular  name  of  Rubvs  ccesius,  so 
called  from  its  fruit  being  covered  over  with  a 
fine  waxy  white  secretion  like  dew. 

2.  The  fruit  of  1.    It  is  black  with  a  bluish 
T)loom,  and  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste. 

"  Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberriet, 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries." 
Shakeip. :  Midtummer  Jfiyht't  Dream,  iii.  1. 

3.  Ribes  Grossularia.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

*  4.  The  raspberry. 

"  Dewberritt.  as  they  stand  here  among  the  more 
delicate  fruits,  must  be  understood  to  mean  rasp- 
berries, which  are  also  of  the  bramble  kind." — ffanmer. 

*  dew -besprent,  a.     Sprinkled   with 
dew. 

"  Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
Of  knot-grass  dew-beti>rent." 

Hilton :  Comut,  (41,  542- 

dew  bit,  s.  The  first  meal  in  the  morn- 
ing. (Prov.) 

dew-bright,  o.    Bright  with  dew. 

"  Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  colour'd  air 
He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad." 

Thornton  :  Summer,  86,  87. 

*  dew-burning,  a.   Sparkling  or  glisten- 
ing like  dew  in  the  sun.    (Spenser.) 

dew-claw,  «. 

1.  One  of  the  bones  or  little  nails  behind  a 
deer's  foot 

2.  The   uppermost   claw  in  a   dog's  foot, 
smaller  than  the  rest,  and  not  reaching  the 
ground. 

"  His  bead  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Bayard's,  and  he 
is  lacking  dew-clam."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

dew-cold,  a.    Cold  with  dew. 

"  Unheeded  there,  pale,  sunk,  aghast, 
With  brow  against  the  dew-cold  mast." 

Moore:  Fire  Worihippert. 

dew-cup,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  first  allowance  of  beer 
to  harvestmen. 

2.  Bot. :  Akhemilla  vulgaris,  Ladies'  mantle, 
from  its  being  frequently  seen  with  drops  of 
dew  or  rain  lying  on  the  foliage,  which  do  not 
wet  the  leaves,  but  roll  about  on  the  hairy 
surface.    (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

"They  [the  fairies]  11  hae  to  gang  away  an'  sleep 
in  their  dew-tru.pt  till  the  gloaming  come  on  again."— 
Brownie  of  Bodtbeck,  11.  183. 

dew-drink,  .  The  same  as  DKW-CUP,  1 
<qv.).i 

dew-drop,  ».    A  single  drop  of  dew. 

"  Dew-dropt  may  deck  the  turf  that  hides  the  bone*. 
But  tears  of  godly  grief  ne'er  flow  within." 

Cowpvr :  Bill  of  Mortality,  A.D.  1788. 

dew-dropping,  a.    Wetting,  rainy. 

"  Half  in  a  blush  of  clustering  roses  lost 
De»dropping  Coolness  to  the  shade  retires." 

Thornton :  Summer,  204. 


dew-fall,  s.  The  falling  of  dew  ;  the  time 
when  dew  falls. 

"  Expanding  while  the  dew-fall  flows." 

Moore :  Light  qf  the  Haram. 

dew-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Dactylis  glomerata.  (Britt.  <t  Holland.) 

*  dew  impearled,   a.     Sparkling  with 
dew,  as  though  with  pearls. 

"  Where  nightingales  in  Arden  sit  and  sing 
Amongst  the  dainty  dew-impearled  flowers." 

Drayton :  Sonnet  5S. 

dew-piece,  s.  A  piece  of  bread,  which 
in  former  times  used  to  be  given  to  farm- 
servants,  when  they  went  out  to  their  work 
early  in  the  morning. 

"  When  I  was  eating  my  due  piece  [apparently 
meant  for  dew-piece]  this  morning,  something  come 
and  clicked  it  out  of  my  hand."— Sinclair :  Satan't  In- 
ritibte  World,  p.  48. 

dew-point,  s. 

Meteorol.  :  The  temperature  of  the  glass  in  a 
hygrometer  at  the  moment  when  dew  begins 
to  form  upon  its  surface.  It  corresponds  with 
the  point  of  saturation  in  the  air.  When  the 
air  outside  a  house  has  cooled  down  by  radia- 
tion to  this  point,  dew  is  deposited  and  latent 
heat  given  out.  Thus  the  dew-point  deter- 
mines the  minimum  temperature  of  the  night, 
and  to  ascertain  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
horticulturist,  as  it  enables  him,  in  certain 
cases,  to  predict  frost  and  take  timely  pre- 
cautions against  its  probable  effects.  (Buchan.) 

*  dew-rake,   s.     A  fine  rake,  used  on 
lawns. 

"  Like  dew-rakes  and  harrowes,  armed  with  so  many 
teeth,  that  none  great  or  small  should  escape  them."— 
Gauden :  Teart  of  the  Church,  p.  381. 

dew-retting,  s.  The  process  of  soften- 
ing and  removing  the  mucilage  from  the 
fibrous  and  cellular  portions  of  the  stalks  of 
flax  and  hemp,  by  exposure  to  dew,  showers, 
sun,  and  air  upon  a  sward.  (Knight.)  [RET- 
TING.] 

dew-rounds,  s.  pi.  The  ring- walks  of  deer. 

dew-stone,  s.  A  species  of  limestone 
found  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  collects  a 
large  quantity  of  dew  on  its  surface. 

dew-worm,  s.  The  common  earth-worm, 
Lumbricus  terrestris. 

"For  the  trout,  the  dew-worm,  which  some  call  the 
lob  worm,  and  the  brandling  are  the  chief  "  -  Walton  : 
Angler. 

*  dew,  pret.  of  v.    [DAY,  v.    DAW.] 

'•  Bot  restyt  still  quhill  that  the  brycht  day  dew ; 
Agayne  began  the  toun  to  sailye  new." 

Wallace,  viii.  860.  MS. 

'dew(ewasu),  *dewe,  *dewyn,  v.t.&i. 
[A.  8.  dedwian ;  O.  Fris.  dawa;  Dut.  dauwen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  touwon ;  Icel.  doggva ;  Sw.  dugga; 
Dan.  dugge.]  [DEW,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  wet  with  dew,  to  bedew. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  wet,  to  moisten,  as  with  dew. 

"  In  Gallick  blood  again 
He  (/••>»«•  liin  reeking  sword."       PMlipt :  Blenheim. 

2.  To  accuse,  to  stain. 

"  He  that  is  unfortunate  .  .  .  shall  find  many  that 
will  dew  him  with  that  at  least  supposed  folly."— 
Feltham  :  Retolvet,  p.  88. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  send  down  dew,  to  scatter 
dew. 


de  wan ,  s.  [Mahratta,  diwdn,  diwdna  =  a 
prime  minister ;  Arab,  diwan  =  (1)  a  royal 
court,  a  tribunal  of  justice,  revenue,  &c.,  (2) 
the  president  of  the  council,  (3)  the  august  or 
imperial  court.]  [DIVAN.]  In  the  East  Indies 
the  head  officer  of  finance  and  revenue. 

de-wan' -n^,  >.  [Mahratta  diwanee,  diwani.] 
In  the  East  Indies  a  court  for  trying  revenue 
and  other  civil  causes. 

*  dewed  (pron.  dud),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEW.V.] 

deW-iy-lite  (ew  as  uX  «•  [Named  after 
Prof.  Chester  Dewey,  an  American  mineralo- 
gist, and  Eng.  suff.  -lite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).J 

Min. :  An  amorphous,  translucent,  brittle 
mineral  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  greenish 
colour.  8p.  gr.  1'986— 2'31 ;  hardness,  2— 3'5 ; 
lustre,  translucent. 

*  deW-full  (ew  as  uX  <*.    [Eng.  dew  =  due  ; 
-fu.il.]    Due. 

"  Of  my  desert  or  of  my  dewfiiM  right. " 

Sptnur:  F.  «..VII.  vi.  38. 


*dew'-gar  (ewas  U),  s.     [Fr.  Die,a  gardtm 
God  save  (you).]    A  mode  of  salutation. 

"  He  salust  tliaim,  as  it  war  hot  in  scorn ; 
Dewgar,  glide  day,  bone  Senyhour.  and  gud  morn,* 
Wallace,  vl  130.  MS. 

*  dewgs  (ew  as  u),  s.  pi.    [Etym.  doubtful ; 
cf.   DAO.]    Rags,  shreds,  shapings  of  cloth, 
small  pieces. 

"  But  gane  onny  of  their  friends  be  here,  tell  them  U 
they  stur  again,  they  shall  awe  be  cut  in  dewgs."— 
It'.  Laick  :  Antwer  to  the  Scott  Pretb.  Eloquence,  pt  L, 
p.  51 

dew   I  ness  (ew  as  u),  *  dew  i  nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  dewy;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  dewy,  or  wet  with  dew. 

"  A  dewinette  dispersed  or  ...  radicale  in  ths  ?ery 
substance  of  the  body.' ' — Bacon  :  Life  A  Death. 

*  dew  Irig  (ew  as  u),  *  dew-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.     [DKW,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  -Is  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  falling  of  dew  ;  dew. 


*  de  wltt,  v.t.    [In  reference  to  the  murder  of 
John  and  Cornelius  De  Witt,  in  Holland,  in 
1672.]    To  murder,  to  assassinate. 

"They  apprehended  and  dewitted  him,  one  of  the 
brethren  taking  a  sop  of  his  heart-blood."— Brand: 
Orkney  and  Zetland,  L<P.  116,  117. 

dew  lap  (ew  as  u),  *  dew  lappe,  s.   [Eng. 
dew;  -lap,  from  lapping  or  licking  the  dew.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  loose  fold  of  skin  hanging  from 
the  throat  of  an  ox  or  cow. 

"Their  horns  are  c-rved  towards  each,  but .  . .  they 
have  no  dewlaps."— t'ou* :  Yoyaget,  vol.  it,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  Lx.,  p.  250. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  flesh  of  throat  become  flaccid 
through  age. 

"  And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
And  on  her  wither'd  dewlap  pour  the  ale." 
Shakeip. :  Midsummer  Nlght't  Dream,  ii  I 

dew-lapp'ed,    dew-lapt'  (ew  as  u),  a, 

[Eng.  dewlap ;  -ed.}    Furnished  with  dewlaps 
or  a  similar  appendage. 

"  Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers. 
Dewlapped  like  bulls?"    Shaketp. :  Tempest,  iii.  8,  * 

•dewle,  s.    [Pr.  deuil]    Mourning,  lamenta- 
tion. 

"The  deadly  dewle  which  she  so  sore  did  make." 
Sackvitte:  The  Induction,  §  xiv. 

*  dew  less  (ew  as  u),  a.    [Eng.  dew,  and 
less.  ]    Free  from  or  destitute  of  dew. 

*dew'-try"  (ew  as  u),  s.    [DATURA.] 

"  Make  leeches  and  their  puuks  with  dewtry 
Commit  phantastical  advowtry." 

Butler:  Budibrat,  III.  i.  319,  m 

deW-jf  (ew  as  u),      deaw-ie,  a.    [Eng. 
dew;  -y.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Full  of  or  accompanied  with  dew. 

"  But  from  the  earth  a  dewy  mist 
Went  up,  and  watered  all  the  ground." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  S3S,  384. 

2.  Resembling  dew. 

"  I  would  these  dewy  tearb  were  from  the  ground." 
Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  r.  s. 

3.  Covered  with  dew  ;  roscid. 

"  The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass."      Wordsworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  T. 

4.  Falling  gently  like  dew  ;  refreshing. 

"  Immersed  in  dewy  sleep  ambrosiaL" 

Cowper :  Homer't  Iliad,  bk.  U. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  dew  ;  roscid. 

*  dewy-feathered,  a.    Falling  gently  as 
dew. 

"  And  the  waters  murmuring, 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep 
Entice  the  dewy-feathered  sleep." 

Milton :  n  Penseroto,  144  48. 

*  dewy-skirted,  a.    Skirted  or  accom- 
panied by  dew. 

"  The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun." 

Thornton  :  A  tttumn,  960. 

dex   a  mine,  s.    [Gr.  oVfa/ifi'tj  (dexamene)^ 
a  receptacle,  a  reservoir.] 

/'/../. ;  A  small  genus  of  Crustaceans,  family 
Gammaridee.  order  Amphipoda  ;  established 
by  Leach.  Demmine  spinosus  is  very  common 
on  the  southern  coasts  of  England,  and  i; 
often  taken  in  the  shore  net  or  found  beneath 
stones  among  the  rocks  at  low  tide.  In 
general  appearance  the  Dexamine  are  nol 
unlike  their  allies  the  Sand-hoppers  or  Sand- 
fleas.  The  antennae  are  long,  slender,  and 
three-jointed ;  there  are  fourteen  legs,  the 
first  and  second  pairs  being  monodactyle, 
with  a  small  compressed  hand,  the  other 
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pairs  are  furnished  with  simple  claws  ;  the 
body,  including  the  head,  has  twelve  joints. 


[Gr. 


(dexia)  =  the  right 


d&f-I-a, 

hand.] 

Entom.  ;  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  the 
type  of  the  family  Dexiariae. 

d&c-I-ar'-I-tB,  *.  Pi     [Mod.  Lat.  dexHa),  and 
Lat.  adj.  pi.  fern.  suff.  -arias.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Dipterous  insects, 
which  subsist  chiefly  on  the  juices  of  flowers. 

dSx'-ter,  a.  &  adv.    [Lat.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally: 

(1)  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the  right 
hand  side. 

"  My  mnther's  blood 

Buna  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  father's." 

Shaketp.  :  Troihu  *  Creuida.  iv.  5. 

(2)  Appearing  on  the  right-hand  side. 
"  As  thus  he  spoke,  behold,  in  open  view, 

On  sounding  wings  a  dexter  eagle  flew." 

Po-at  :  Homer't  Iliad,  ziii  1.088,  1,089. 

2.  Fig.  :  Favourable,  auspicious,  propitious. 

"  Prosperous  he  sailed  with  dexter  auguries, 
And  all  the  winged  good  omens  of  the  skies." 

Pope  :  Homer  t  Odyaey,  xiiv.  362,  3(53. 

IL  Her.  :  The  right  ;  situated  on  the  right  ; 
as  the  dexter  side  of  a  shield  is  that  opposite 
the  left  hand  of  the  spectator. 

"  How  comes  it  that  the  victorious  arms  of  England 
.  .  .  are  not  placed  on  the  dexter  side  ?  "—  Brewer  : 
Ungua,  iii.  6. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  On  or  towards  the  right-hand 
Bide. 

"  In  solemn  speed  the  bird  majestic  flew 
Fall  dexter  to  the  car." 

Pope  :  Homer'  t  Odyssey.  xv.  183.  184. 

U  Deleter  chief  point  : 

Her.  :  A  point  in  the 
light-hand  upper  corner 
of  a  shield. 

•dex-ter'-I-cal,      o. 

[Eng.  dexter;  -ical.]  Dex- 
terous. 

"  Divine  Plato  s  ffinnes.  that 
those  have  most  dexterical 
wits,  who  are  wont  to  be 
stird  up  with  a  heavenly 
fury."  —  Optick  (Haste  of 
I  (1689).  (Naret.) 


DEXTER  CHIEF 
POINT. 


dex-ter'-i-ty,  *dex-ter-i-tee,  ».    [FP. 

dexterite ;  Lat.  dexteritas,  from  dexter  =  the 
right ;  Gr.  o>ftTep<k  (dexiteros)  =  the  right,  as 
opposed  to  the  left.] 

1.  The  ability  to  use  the  right  hand  better 
or  more  expertly  than  the  left ;  right-handed- 
ness. 

'•  Dexterity  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  human 
race,  for  the  monkey  tribes  use  the  right  and  left 
limbs  indiscriminately."— Lancet.  (Ogilvif.) 

2.  Bodily  or  physical  activity,  expertness, 
adroitness,  or  skill ;  readiness  or  suppleness 
of  limbs ;  the  skill  or  expertness  gained  by 
practice  or  .experience. 

"  The  flery  youth  who  was  to  be 
The  heir  of  his  dexterity." 

LongfMov :  The  Building  of  the  Skip. 

3.  Mental  quickness  or  readiness  ;  prompt- 
ness in  contriving  or  inventing  means  to  at- 
tain an  object  or  accomplish  a  purpose  ;  skill 
in  the  management  of  an  affair  ;  tact,  clever- 
ness. 

"  Dundee  was  contending  with  difficulties  which  all 
his  energy  and  dexterity  could  not  completely  over- 
come."— Jfacaulay  :  Hat.  Eng..  ch  ziii. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dex- 
terity, address,  and  ability:  "Dexterity  re- 
spects the  manner  of  executing  things  ;  it  is 
the  mechanical  facility  of  performing  an 
office :  address  refers  to  the  use  of  means  in 
executing :  ability  to  the  discernment  of  the 
things  themselves.  Dexterity  and  addrest  are 
but  in  fact  modes  of  ability :  the  former  may 
be  acquired  :  the  latter  is  the  gift  of  nature  : 
we  may  have  ability  to  any  degree,  but  dexterity 
and  address  are  positive  degrees  of  ability.  To 
form  a  good  government  there  must  be  ability 
in  the  prince  or  his  ministers  :  address  in 
those  to  whom  the  detail  of  operations  is  en- 
trusted ;  and  dexterity  in  those  to  whom  the 
execution  of  orders  is  entrusted.  With  little 
ability  and  long  habit  in  transacting  business 
we  may  acquire  a  dexterity  in  despatching  it, 
an  address  in  giving  it  whatever  turn  will  best 
suit  our  purpose.  Dexterity  lends  an  air  of 
ease  to  every  action  ;  address  supplies  art  and 
ingenuity  in  contrivance ;  ability  enables  us 
to  act  with  intelligence  and  confidence." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 


dex  ter-oiU,  dex  -trous,  a.  [Eng.  dexter ; 
-ou*.] 

L  Using  the  right  hand  in  preference  to  the 
left ;  right-handed. 

2.  Expert  or  skilled  in  any  manual  employ- 
ment ;  active,  skilful,  clever  in  the  use  of  the 
limbs. 

"Alden  .  .  .  was  watching  her  dexteroul  fingers." 
Longfellow  :  Courtthiv  of  Hilei  Standilh.  viii. 

3.  Quick  and  ready  mentally  ;   prompt  in 
contriving  or  inventing  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  object  or  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose. 

"  The  most  cautious,  drxttrout,  and  taciturn  of  men. " 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  Done  or  managed  with  dexterity  or  ad- 
dress ;  skilful,  able. 

".  .  .  were  induced  by  drxtertnu  management  to 
abate  much  of  their  demands."— itacaulay :  Bitt. 
ing.,  ch.  ziii. 

f  For  the  difference  between  dexterovs  and 
clever,  see  CLEVER. 

dex  ter-ous-ly,dex'-trous-ly,a<?t>.  [Eng. 
dexterous;  -ly.}  In  a  dexterous,  skilful,  or 
expert  manner ;  with  dexterity,  skill,  or  ex- 
pertness. 

"  He  had  employed  a  messenger  who  bad  very  drxter- 
ousty  managed  to  be  caught."— Afacaulay  :  Hitt.  £ng.. 
ch.  ziii. 

4  dex  ter-ous-ness.  *  dex  trous  ness, 
s.  [Eng.  dexterous ;  -ness.] 

1.  Dexterity  in  manual  employment. 

"  Besides  the  dexferousncts  and  propensity  of  the 
child  being  descended  lineally  from  so  many  of  the 
same  trade.  —EoweU :  ieeteri,  iii.  8. 

2.  Mental  readiness  or  quickness. 

"  He  hath  no  way  to  extricate  himself  but  by  the 
dexteroiuneu  of  his  ingenuity."— Feltham :  Rctoltet, 
U.60. 

*dex'-trad,  adv.    [Eng.  dexter;  -ad.} 

Med. :  Towards  the  dextral  aspect,  as  of  the 
body ;  towards  the  right  of  the  mesial  plane. 

*dex'-tral,  a.  [Lat.  dextrdlis.]  Right;  on 
the  right";  as  opposed  to  left. 

"Any  tnnicles  or  skins  which  should  hinder  the 
liver  from  enabling  the  dextral  parta  .  .  ."—Browne  : 
Vulgar  Jlrroun,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

dextral  shell,  s. 

Conchol. :  A  spiral  shell,  whose  whorls,  when 
the  mouth  is  placed  towards  the  observer, 
turn  from  left  to  right.  This  is  the  general 
course  in  nature.  Sinistral  or  reversed  shells 
are  those  whose  spires  turn  from  right  to  left. 
In  other  words,  when  spiral  shells  are  placed 
vertically  with  the  spires  uppermost,  and  the 
mouth  towards  the  observer,  the  aperture  in 
dextral  shells  is  towards  the  right,  and  in 
sinistral  towards  the  left. 

dex-traT-1-ty,  s.    [Eng.  dextral ;  -%.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  situated 
on  the  right  side,  not  on  the  left. 

"  If  there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the  right. 
a'ld  such  as  ariseth  from  a  constant  root  in  nature,  we 
might  expect  the  same  in  other  »nimal«,  whose  parts 
are  also  differenced  by  dextrality." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Xrrourt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Right-handedness.. 

"  Did  not  institution  but  nature  determine  dex- 
trality." — Browne  :  Vulgar  Srrourt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

dex  -trin,  dex  -trine,  s.  [Lat.  dexter,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CgHjoOj.  Starch  gum,  British  gum. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  on  starch,  and  afterwards  neutral- 
izing with  chalk  ;  if  boiled  for  a  longer  time 
the  dextrin  is  converted  into  dextrose  (q.v.). 
Dextrin  can  also  be  formed  by  heating  starch 
to  between  170°  to  200°  C.  It  is  a  gummy 
amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol.  It  is  called  dextrin  on 
account  of  its  dextro-rotatory  action  on  polar- 
ized light.  Dextrin  is  formed  in  germinating 
seeds  by  the  action  of  an  azotized  substance 
called  Diastase  (q.v.).  Dextrin  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gum.  [Gun,  STARCH.] 

dextrin  sugar,  s.  An  uncrystallizable 
dextro-rotary  sugar,  probably  a  mixture  of 
dextrin  and  glucose. 

dex'-trd-,  in  compos.  [Lai.  dexter  =  the  right.] 
Chem. :   Used  in  co-nposition  to  signify  the 
turning  of  the  plane  o:  a  ray  of  polarized  light 
to  the  right. 

dextro  compound,  s. 

Chem.  :  Any  compound  body  which  has  the 
property  of  causing  the  plane  of  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  to  rotate  to  the  right.  Such 


are   dextrine,  dextro-glucose,   tartaric   acid, 
malic  acid,  &c. 

dextro-glucose,  s.    [DEXTROSE.] 

dextro-gyrate,  a.  Causing  to  tarn 
towards  the  right  hand. 

"  If  the  analyzer  [a  piece  of  quartz]  has  to  be  turned 
towards  the  right,  so  as  to  cause  the  colours  to  succeed 
each  other  in  their  natural  order  ....  the  piece  of 
quartz  is  called  right-handed  or  dextro-gyrate."— 
Sodwell. 

dextro  racemic,  a.  Used  only  in  the 
subjoined  compound. 

H  Dextro-racemic  acid : 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  ordinary  tartaric 
acid  to  distinguish  it  from  Isevo-racemic,  Isevo- 
tartaric,  or  anti-tartaric  acid. 

dextro-rotatory,  dextro-rotary,  a. 

Causing  to  rotate  to  the  right. 

"  It  (dextrine)  is  named  from  its  powerfully  dextro- 
rotary  action  on  light '—  H'ttlianuon:  Chemittry.  f  814. 

dextro  tartaric,  •  • 

Chem. :  The  same  as  Dextro-racemic  acid. 

dex-tro-gyr'-ate,  o.   [Pref.  dextro,  and  Lat. 

gyratus  ;  pa.  par.  of  gyro  =  to  turn.]  [GvRATE.1 

dextro-rotatory.      Used  of  a  crystal 

that  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 

right. 

dex  -tron-ate,  s.    [Eng.  dextron(ic),  and  suff. 
-ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  dextronic  acid. 

dex-tron'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  dextro  (in  compos.)  = 
to  the  right ;  n  euphonic  ;  Eng.  adj  suff.  -ic.] 

dextronic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CjHiaOy.  Obtained  by  acting  on 
dextrine  or  starch  with  bromine-water  at 
100°  C.,  and  then  treating  it  with  silver  oxide 
It  is  a  sour,  uncrystallizable  syrup.  It  forms 
crystalline  salts,  which  are  less  soluble  thaii 
those  of  the  isomeric  gluconic  acid  ;  by  long 
boiling  dextronates  are  converted  into  gluco- 
nates.  Dextronic  acid  is  monobasic. 

dex  tror-sal,  dex-trorse,  a.  [Lat.  dex- 
trorsum  =  towards  the  right ;  contr.  frmn  dex: 
trovorsum  :  dexter  =  right,  and  vorsum,  versum 
—  turned  ;  verto  =  to  turn.]  Rising  from- 
right  to  left,  as  a  spiral  hue,  climber,  helix,  <tc. 

dex'-trose,  s.  [Lat.  dexter  =  right,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ose  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Grape  sugar,  dextro-gki  cose,  CgHijOg 
or  CgH7O(OH)5.  Dextrose  occurs  along  with 
levulose  in  grapes  and  other  sweet  fruits,  also 
in  honey,  and  in  the  urine  of  dial>etic  patients. 
It  can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  on  cane  sugar,  starch,  cellulose, 
&c.  It  can  be  best  obtained  by  boiling  for 
several  hours  fifty  parts  of  starch  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (100  parts  of  water  to  five  parts 
of  HgSO4).  The  solution  is  then  neutralized 
with  chalk,  filtered,  boiled  with  animal  char- 
coal to  remove  traces  of  colour,  and  then 
evaporated  carefully  to  dryness,  forming  an 
amorphous  mass,  which  contains  about  sixty 
per  cent,  of  dextrose,  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  dextrin.  Pure  dextrose  can  be  obtained 
by  crystallization  from  alcohol ;  it  contains 
then  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization, 
and  forms  microscopic  rhombic  crystals, 
which  soften  at  60°,  melt  at  86°,  and  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization  at  110°.  Heated  to 
170°  it  is  converted  into  glncosan  (CgHjoOs). 
Dextrose  crystallizes  out  of  absolute  alcohol 
in  anhydrous  fine  prisms,  which  melt  at  146°. 
It  tur'ns  polarized  light  to  the  right,  and 
dissolves  lime,  baryta,  oxide  of  lead,  &c. 
Dextrose  reduces  an  alkaline  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  giving  a  red  precipitate  of 
CuoO  on  heating.  It  reduces  ferric  -salts  to 
ferrous  salts.  On  heating  it  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  basic  bisrauthic  nitrate 
the  liquid  becomes  dark,  and  a  grey-brown 
precipitate  is  formed.  On  boiling  it  with  an 
alkaline  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide,  metallic 
mercury  is  precipitated.  An  aqueous  solution 
readily  ferments  when  mixed  with  yeast  and 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  21°  to  26°  C., 
yielding  alcohol ;  C6H12O  =  2C2HS(OH)  +  2COS, 
glycerine  and  succinic  acid  are  also  formed  in 
small  quantities.  [FERMENTATION.]  Dextrose 
tastes  much  less  sweet  than  ordinary  cane 
sugar.  Heated  with  acetic  anhydride,  it 
forms  diace.tyl  and  triacetyl  compounds  as 

CeH7O  -j  [3^,H  OX     By  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  on  "dextrose,  it  is  converted    into 


boll,  bo"y ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion.  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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mannite,  CgH^Oj.  A  solution  of  dextrose 
becomes  brown  when  boiled  with  caustic  alka- 
lies. [SUGAR.] 

»  dex  -trous,  a.    [DEXTEROUS.] 

dey  (ey  as  a)  (1),  s.  [Turk,  ddi  =  (1)  an  uncle, 
(2)  one  of  mature  age,  (3)  a  commander.]  The 
title  of  the  old  sovereigns  of  Algiers  and 
Tripoli,  under  the  protectorate  of  Turkey, 
and  of  Tunis  under  that  of  France. 

•dey  (2),  *deye, ».   [Icel.  dtigja=a  dairy-maid ; 
8w.   deja  =  literally  a   dougher,   a  maker  of 
bread,  from  Icel.  deig  ;    Sw.  dtg  = 'dough.] 
[DAIRY.] 
L  A  maid  ;  especially  a  dairy-maid. 

"  Sche  was  as  it  were  a  maner  deyt. ' 

Ch, nicer:  C.  T.,lt,tU. 

2.  A  man-servant,  a  herd. 
•deye,  v.i,    [DIE.] 
*  deyer,  s.    [DYER.] 

dey'-mlt-tin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem.  :  A  substance  said  to  occur  in  the 
roots  and  stalks  of  Cissampelos  Pareira.  (Watts : 
Diet.  Chem.) 

D.  P.  An  abbreviation  for  defensor  fidei  =  de- 
fender of  the  faith. 

D.  G.  An  abbreviation  for  Dei  gratid  =  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

flha.hr,  s.     [A  native  word.] 

Bot.  :  Butea  frondosa,  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  order  Leguminosae.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  yields  a  resinous  matter,  and 
the  flowers  discharge  a  beautiful  yellow  or 
orange  dye. 

IT  The  more  common  Indian  name  of  Butea 
frondosa  is,  however,  Palas,  Pulus,  or  Pullus. 

IBlITEA.] 

dhal,  s.    [A  native  word-.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  vetch,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

dhole,  s.    [Cingalese.] 

Zool. :  The  wild  dog  of  India,  Canis  dvkku- 
nensis.  It  is  of  a  brown  or  deep  bay  colour, 
and  in  size  between  a  wolf  and  a  jackal.  It 
hunts  in  packs. 

dho  ney,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  native 
coasting-vessel  of  India  with  two  masts,  and 
not  exceeding  150  tons. 

dho  tee,  dhoo  ty,  dho  ty,  «.  [Hind 
dhotee ;  Mahr.  dhotur.  ]  A  long,  narrow  strip 
of  cotton  or  gauze  worn  by  male  Hindus  as 
pantaloons.  It  is  called  also  ioong,  or  lung- 
got  e. 

"  Jacconeto,  mules,  and  dhootiet  can  only  be  sold  at 
nnremunerative  nte>."— Standard,  Feb.  6.  1882. 

dho'w,  s.  [Arab.]  An  Arab  vessel  with  a 
single  mast,  a  yard  the  length  of  the  vessel, 
and  a  lateen  sail.  Dhows  are  from  150  to  200 
tons  burden. 

dhu,  dubh  (bh  as  v),  a.    [Gael.]    Black. 
dhur'-ra,     dhoor-ra,     dour   ah.     «. 

[DOURA  (2).J 

di-  (1),  pref.  [Or.  81-  for  «t«  (dis)=twice  ;  Lat. 
bis;  Sansc.  dv.s,  dvi.]  A  common  prefix  ex- 
pressing twice,  double,  or  twofold  ;  as,  di- 
branchiate  =  having  two  gills.  In  Chemistry 
di-  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes  that  it  contains 
two  atoms,  or  two  radicals  of  the  substance  to 
which  the  di  is  prefixed  ;  thus  dt-chlor-acetic 
acid,  CHClo.CO.OH,  contains  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  ;  di.-phenyl  ketone,  C8H5.CO.C6H8, 
contains  the  radical  phenyl,  CgH5,  twice.  [Bi.j 
(Only  the  important  di-  compounds  are  given 
in  this  Dictionary,  for  others  see  Watts:  Diet. 
Chem.) 

dl-  (2),  dlf-,  dis-,  pref.  [Lat.  di«=apart.]  A 
common  prefix  used  to  signify  division,  sepa- 

.  ration,  or  distribution.  Dif  is  used  before 
•words  beginning  with  /. 

di-a-,  pref.  [Or.  «u£  (did)  =  through,  between, 
apart.]  A  prefix  in  wonls  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  used  to  express— by,  through, 
division,  or  diversity. 

di  a  base,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  and  Eng. 
base  (q.v.)J 

Min. :  A.  fine-grained,  compact,  crystalline- 
granular  rock,  tough  and  heavy. 


diabase  aphanite,  *.  A  very  fine- 
grained or  compact  variety  of  quartz-diabase, 
in  which  the  constituents  are  not  to  be  recog- 
nised without  the  aid  of  the  lens  or  the  micro- 
scope. (Rutley :  On  Rocks,  p.  247.) 

diabase-porphyry,  s. 

Min.:  The  dark-green  antique  porphyry, 
containing  hornblende  in  its  compact,  diabase- 
like  mass.  Sp.  gr.  2'9 — 3'0. 

diabase-schist,  s.  An  aphanitic  rock 
with  a  schistose  structure.  (Rutley :  On  Rocks, 
p.  247.) 

*  di-a-ba-ter  -i-aL,  o.    [Gr.  Sto/Janjpia  (dia- 
bateria) ;  sc.  iepa  (hiera)  =  offerings  presented 
before  crossing  a  river,  border,  &c.  ;  iia£aiV<o 
(diabain6)  =  to  cross  ;  Sid  (dia)  =  through,  and 
ftiivui  (baino)  =  to  go.]    Passing  across  or  be- 
yond the  borders  of  a  place. 

di  a  be  -tea,  s.  [Gr.  Siapaii>u>  (diabaino)  = 
to" go  or  pass  through.] 

Med. :  A  constitutional  disease  produced  by 
111:1]  assimilation  in  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys, 
or  in  the  blood,  specially  marked  by  a  very 
excessive  discharge  of  urine,  which  is  always 
saccharine,  excessive  thirst,  and  great  bodily 
emaciation.  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  first  observed  the  constant 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  The  quantity 
of  urine  passed  may  vary  from  ten  to  thirty 
or  more  pints  in  the  day,  with  intense  thirst, 
the  patient  often  drinking  many  quarts,  or 
even  gallons  daily.  The  density  of  the  urine 
is  usually  increased,  and  from  400  to  900  grs. 
of  sugar  will  be  passed  in  each  pint  of  urine, 
so  that  in  a  single  day  from  one  to  two,  or 
even  two  and  a-half  pounds  of  sugar  will  be 
passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  a  few 
months  patients  will  pass  their  own  weight 
in  sugar.  The  drain  on  the  constitution  is 
very  great,  even  the  teeth  sometimes  falling 
out ;  and  although  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet 
the  disease  is  very  intractable.  Dr.  Donkin 
has  met  with  considerable  success  by  the 
skimmed  milk  treatment. 

"  An  increase  of  that  secretion  may*accompany  the 
general  colliquatious  ;  as  in  fluxes,  hectic  sweats,  and 
coughs,  ilinitetfx,  and  other  consumptions."— Derham  : 
Phytico-  Theology. 

di  a-bet'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  diabetes) ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  diabetes. 

diabetic  sugar,  s.    [DEXTROSE.] 

*  di-a-bet'-Jc-al,   a.     [Eng.    diabetic;   -aL] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  diabetes. 

di-a'-ble,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  diabolus.]  [DEVIL.] 
The  devil. 

.  "  /Hniilf  I  Jack  Rugby,  mine  host  de  Jarteer,— have 
I  not  stay  for  lain  to  kill  him  t "— Shaketp :  Merry 
Wivet,  iii.  L 

*  di  a  bier  ie,  *  di-a  -bler-y,  s.    [Fr.  dia- 
blerie. ] 

1.  Mischief,  wickedness,  devilry. 

2.  Dealings  with  the  devil ;  diabolic  agency. 

di-a' -bid,  s.    [Sp.  diablo,  from 
[DEVIL.]    The  devil. 

"  Who's  that  that  Hugs  the  bell  T    Diablo,  oh  ! " 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  ii.  3. 

*  di  ab  61  arch,  s.    [Gr.  «ia/3oAo«  (diabolos) 
=  the  devil,  and  ap\<*>  (archo)  —  to  rule.]    A 
prince  or  ruler  of  devils. 

"  There  will  be  no  need  to  expound  it  of  the  diabol- 
anh."—J.  Oxley :  Confut.  of  the  DiaAolarcHy,  p.  ». 

*  di-ab  -ol-arch-y,  *.    [DIABOLARCH.]    The 
rule  of  the  devil. 

"The  received  dogma  of  th»diabolarchy."—J.  Oxley: 
Confut.  of  the  MoMbrMky,  p.  30. 

di  a  bol   ic.    <li  a  bol   ick,  di  a  bol   i 
cal,  it.     [Fr.  dwbolique  ;   Sp.,  Port.,   Ai  Ital. 
dutlmlico ;  Lat.  diabiilicus ;  Gr.  6~ia£oAnc6?  (dia- 
bolticos)= devilish  ;  &idf)o\o<;  =  the  devil  (q.v.)/] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  devil ;  devilish. 

"...  Uitioolic  power 
Active  within,  beyond  the  sense  of  brute  " 

Milton  :  P.  /...  ix.  »5,  I*. 

2.  Infcinal,  devilish,  damnable,  outrageoos. 

*  di-a  bol  I  cal-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  diabolical; 
-it>i'\    Diabolicalness,  damnableness. 

di  a  bol  i  cal  ly.  adv.  [Eng.  diabolical; 
•ly.} 

1.  In  a  diabolical,  devilish,  or  damnable 
manner  or  degree. 

*  2.  With  the  devil  or  by  means  of  devilish 
mediums. 


di-a-boT-I-cal-ness,  s.  [Bug.  diabolical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  diabolical  ;  dam- 
nableness, devilishness. 

"  I  wonder  be  did  not  change  his  face  as  well  as  his 
body,  but  that  retains  its  primitive  diaoolicalneu."— 
Or.  Warton  :  Satire  on  Ranelagh  Bout*. 

*  dl-a-boT-i-fy,    v.t.      [Lat    diabolus;    Gr. 
o'id/SoAos  (diaboios)  =  the  devil  ;  Lat.  /ocio(pass. 
fio)=  to  make.]    To  rank  amongst  devils  ;  to 
ascribe  diabolical  qualities  to. 

"One  faction  turns  them  against  another:  the 
Lutheran  agaiust  the  Calviuist,  and  dinooli/iet  him.'' 
—  Farindon  :  Oerm.  (1647),  p.  6». 

*  di-ab'  -61  Ish,  adv.    [Lat.  diabolus)  =  the 
devil,   and  Eng.  adj.  suit,  ish.]    Devilishly, 
deucedly  (jocose). 

"  The  Professor  said  It  wan  a  ilitibntiih  good  word."— 
Holme*:  Autocrat  of  Breakfatt-  Table,  p.  139. 

*  di-ab'  -ol-ism,   s.      [Lat.    diabol(us),    and- 

Eng.  suff.  ism.} 

1.  Actions  or  conduct  worthy  of  or  befitting 
a  devil  ;  diabolical  actions. 

"  While  thou  so  hotly  disclalmest  the  devil,  be  not 
guilty  of  diabolism."—  Brown  :  Chr.  ilor.,  i.  16. 

2.  Possession  by  the  devil. 

"  He  was  now  projecting  the  farce  of  diabolitmt  and 
exorcisms."—  Warbwrton  :  Doct.  of  Or.,  ii.  ZS8. 

*  di  ab  61  ize,    v.t.     [Lat.    diabol(us)  =  the 
devil,  and   Eng.  suff.   -ize.]    To  render  dia- 
bolical or  devilish. 

*  di-a-bro  -sis,   s.     [Gr.,  from  Sid  (dio)  = 
throughout,   fully,  and  0p<oo"«  (brosis)  =:  an 
eating  ;  0i/3puo-Kco  (bibrosko)  =  to  eat.  ] 

Surg.  :  Corrosion  ;  the  action  of  substances 
which  occupy  an  intermediate  position  in 
properties  between  escharotics  and  caustics. 


*  di  a  brot  -Ic,   a.    &   «.      [Gr. 
(diabrotikos)  =  corrosive.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Corroding  ;  eating  off  by  de- 
grees.   (Ash.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  to  corrode  the 
part  to  which  it   is   applied  ;   a   corrosive. 
(Ash.) 

di-a-cal'-pe,  $.     [Gr.  oi«i  (dia)  =  across,  and 
(coAmj  (kalpe)  =  a  pitcher,  an  uru.J 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Polypodioid  Ferns,  with 
globular  indusia,  splitting  open  at  the  top,  and 
containing  sporanges  inserted  in  a  puuctiform 
receptacle  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  vein. 
They  are  natives  of  Java.  (Griffith  £  Heitfrey.) 

*  di-a-ca-thol   I  con,  s.     [Gr.  «u£  (dia)  = 
through,  and  Ka0o\<.K6'i(katholikos)=  universal.] 
[CATHOLIC.] 

Med.  :  The  universal  purgative  ;  the  old 
name  given  to  an  electuary  composed  of 
vegetable  and  carminative  substances. 

dl  a  caus   tic,    a.   &   s.      [Or.    Sid   (dia)  = 

through  ;    ncauo-rtKos    (kaustikds)  =  burning  ; 
xaud  (fcaid)  =  to  burn.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Surg.  :    Cauterizing    by    refraction,    as 
when  the  solar  rays   are  concentrated   and 
made  to  act  on  the  animal  organs  by  a  burn- 
ing lens. 

2.  Math.  :  Applied  to  a  species  of  caustic 
curve    formed    by    refraction.      [DiACAUSTic 
CURVE.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Medicine  : 

(\)  That  which  cauterizes,  or  acts  as  a 
caustic  by  refraction,  as  the  solar  rays  con- 
centrated by  a  double-convex  lens. 

(2)  A  double-convex  lens  used  in  cauterife 
ing  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  Math.  :  A  diacaustic  curve. 

diacaustic  curve,  s. 

Math.  :  A  caustic  curve  formed  by  refrao* 


DIACAUSTIC   CURVE. 


tlon.    If  A  B  represent  a  section  of  a  surface 
of  a  refracting  medium,  B  the  radiant  point, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e.    ey  -  a.   qu  =  kw. 


diacetamide— diadrom 
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B1,  B»,  B3,  &e.,  rays  of  light  incident  upon  the 
surface,  a.ud'la,  2&,  3c,  &c.,  refracted  rays, 
then  the  curve  A  a  b  c  .  .  e,  which  is  tangent 
to  all  the  refracted  rays,  is  a  diacaustic  curve. 

di-a-9et'-a-mide,  s.   [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  acetamide.] 

Chem.  :  NH-(C2H3O>2.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance, melting  at  59°,  and  boiling  at  210°. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Diacetamide  is 
obtained  by  heating  acetamide,  NHj'CjH^O, 
in  a  dry  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid, 


This  is  a  general  reaction  by  which  primary 
amides  can  be  converted  into  secondary  amides. 
Diacetamide  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating 
to  200°  methyl-cyanide  (acetonitril),  CHj'CN, 
with  glacial  acetic  acid. 


di-a  9et  on  -a-mine, 

a(xton(e),  and  amine.] 


s.      [Pref.  di,  Eng. 


Obtained  by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  into 
gently  boiling  acetone,  CH3-CO'CH3,  neutra- 
lizing the  distillate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
recrystallizing  the  sulphate  out  of  boiling 
alcohol.  Diacetonamine  is  a  colourless  liquid 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  which,  when  dis- 
tilled, is  decomposed  into  NH3  and  mesityl- 

oxide,          > 


di-a-9et-6n  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, Eng.  aceton(e),  and  sufif.  -tc.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  obtained  from,  diacetonamine  (q.v.). 

diacetonic  alcohol. 

Chem.  :  Obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium 
nitrite,  KNO-2,  on  diacetonamine.  Diacetonic 
alcohol,  £Hp>C(OH)-CH,-CO-CH3.  It  is  a 

syrupy  liquid,  boiling  at  164°,  and  mixes  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

di-a-chas'-m-uin,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  two- 
fold, and  ackcenium  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A.  cremocarp,  a  fruit  composed  of  two 
achaenia,  as  in  the  Uiubelliferae  and  Oalium. 
[CREMOCARP.] 

dl-ach'-jMiim,   di-ach'-jMfa,   *.     [Or. 

iio\vXos  (diachulos)  =  very  juicy  :   Sid.  (dia), 
ill  tens.,  and  x"A°«  (chulos)  =  juice.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Med.  :  Formerly  a  plaster  made 
of  the  juices  of  several  plants  ;  now  a  plaster 
made  by  boiling  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  with 
olive-oil  ;  sticking-plaster. 

"Devising  stopples  made  of  the  common  plaiater, 
called  diachylum?'—  Boyle  :  Warkt.  i  7. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  soothing  application. 

"  He  thought  it  better,  as  better  it  was,  to  assuage 
his  bruised  dignity  with  half  a  yard  square  of  balmy 
diplonmtick  diachylon.'—  Burke  :  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

di-ach  -y-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  =  through, 
between,  and  x"^a  (chuma)  =  an  infusion, 
X«D  (cheff)  =  to  pour.) 

Bot.  :  The  parenchyma  or  cellular  tissue  of 
leaves. 

di-ac'-la-site,  s.  [Gr.  o'loxAacrif  (diakJasis) 
=  breakage,  cleavage.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic,  foliated,  massive 
mineral  of  a  brass-yellow  to  a  greenish-grey 
colour  ;  transparent  or  translucent  and  brittle. 
Hardness,  35—4  ;  sp.  gr.  3'054. 

*dl-a-cle,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  The  com- 
pass used  in  a  fishing-boat.  (Scotch.) 

"  Every  boat  carries  one  compass  at  least,  provin- 
cially  a  diode.'—  Ayric.  Survey  of  Shetland,  p.  87. 

dl-a-CO'-di-um,  s.  [Or.  Siaxu>Siov  (diakodion)  : 
Sia  (ilia)  —  through,  and  KiaSeia,  KiaSia  (kodeia, 
kodia)  =  a  poppy-head.] 

Phar.  :  A  preparation  of  poppies.  Syrup  of 
diacodium,  the  former  name  of  syrup  of  white 
poppies. 


di-ac'^on-al,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  dia- 
eonalis,  from  Lat.  dUiconns  =  a  deacon  (q.v.).] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  deacon. 

di  ac  on  ate,   s.  &  a.    [Fr.  diaconat,  from 
Lat.  diaconatus,  from  diaconius.] 
A*  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  deacon. 

2.  The  body  of  deacons  collectively. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Managed  or  superintended  by 
deacons. 

"This  one   great   diaeonat*    church."  —  Goodwin 
Work*.  voL  lv.,  pt.  IT.,  p.  189. 


di-a-con -i-ciim,  s      [Or.  SIOKOVIKOV  (dia- 

kotiibin),  neut.  of  SIOKOVIKOS  (diakonikos)  = 
pertaining  to  service  ;  Sidicovm  (diakonus)  = 
a  servant,  a  deacon.] 

Arch. :  A  place  contiguous  to  the  ancient 
churches,  wherein  were  preserved  the  sacred 
vestments,  vessels,  relics,  and  ornaments  of 
the  altar.  In  modern  language,  the  sacristy 
(q.v.).  (Gwilt.) 

di-ac'-O-pe,  s.  [Gr.  Sicueoirfi  (diakope)  =  a 
cutting  in  two,  a  cut :  Sid  (die)  across,  and 

KOnrto  (kopto)  =  to  CUt.) 

1.  Gram. :  Tmesis  ;  the  separating  of  two 
parts  of  a  word  by  the  interpolation  of  other 
words  :  as,  "  Of  whom  be  thou  ware." 

2.  Ichthy :  A  genus  of  Acantheropterygian 
Fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Percidse,  or 
Perches,  many  species  of  which  inhabit  the 
Indian  seas.      They  are  distinguished  by  a 
notch  in  the  lower  part  of  the  preoperculum, 
in  which  a  projecting  tubercle  is  fitted. 

3.  Surg. :  A  longitudinal  fracture  or  fissure 
of  the  cranial  bone,  or  an  oblique  cut  of  the 
cranial  integuments. 

di-a-cous -tic,  a.  &  *.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  = 
through,  and  axovartKo;  (akoustikns)  =  per- 
taining  to  hearing ;  dxov<a  (akouff)  =  to  hear.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  science  or 
doctrine  of  refracted  sounds. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  The  science  or  doctrine 
of  refracted  sounds  ;  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  refracted 
sounds.    It  is  also  called  Diaphonics  (q.v.). 

*  dl-a-cii'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  =  between, 
and'^piwu  (krin.6)  =  to  judge,  to  decide.]  The 
same  as  DIAGNOSIS  (q.v.). 

di-a-crit-i-cal,  dl-a-crit'-ic,  a.  &  s.   [Gr. 

SiaxpiTiKo^  (diakritikos)  =  fit  for  judging  or 
deciding,  from  Siaxpivta  ( diakrino)  =  to  dis- 
tinguish.] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  both  forms) :  Used  or  serving 
to  distinguish  or  separate ;  distinguishing, 
distinctive  :  as  a  diacritical  mark  used  to  dis- 
tinguish letters  which  are  similar  in  form,  or 
the  different  sounds  of  a  letter. 

"  From  /,  in  the  Icelandick  alphabet.  »  is  distin- 
guished only  by  a  diacritical  point.  —  Jahnton  : 
Grammar  of  the  Englith  Tongue. 

B.-.4s  subst.  (of  the  form  diacritic)  :  A  dia- 
critical mark  or  sign. 

"  In  some  cases  the  diacritic  becomes  incorporated 
into  the  letter."—  H.  Sweet:  Hist,  of  Eng.  Sound* 
in  Trans.  PiMol,  Hoc,,  1873-4.  p.  482. 

di'-a^delph,  s.  [Gr.  pref.  Si  (di)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  ootA^os  (adelphos)  =  a  brother.] 


DIADELPH. 

1.  Spray  of  Common  Sweet-pea.    2.  Diidelphons  Stamens. 

Bot. :  A  plant  which  has  the  stamens  united 
into  two  bodies  or  bundles  by  their  filaments. 

di-a-del-phl-a,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  diadelph,  and 
Lai.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.J 

Bot. :  In  the  Linnsean  system  the  seven- 
teenth class  of  plants,  characterized  by  having 
the  stamens  diadelphous. 

di-a-del  phi  an,  di  a-del  phic,  di  a- 
del  phOUS,  a.  [Eng.  diadelph;  -inn,  -tc, 
-o?ts.] 

Rot.  :  Having  the  stamens  united  into  two 
bundles  by  their  filaments.  The  bundles  may 
be  equal  or  unequal,  as  it  frequently  happens 
in  Papilionaceous  plants  that  out  of  ten 
stamens,  nine  are  united  by  their  filaments, 
while  one  (the  posterior)  is  free. 

di   a  dcm,   *  di  a  dcrnc,   *  dy  a  dome, 

*.       [Fr.   diademe,   from    Lat.   diadema ;    Gr. 


(diadema),  from  SiaSeu  (diarfeo)  =  to 
bind  round  :  Sid  (dia)  •=.  apart,  around,  and 
6c'o>  (dec)  =?:  to  bind.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  fillet  or  band  for  the  head,  worn 
as  an  emblem  of  sovereignty.  It  was  made 
of  silk,  linen,  <fec.,  and  tied  round  the  fore- 
head and  temples,  the  ends  being  left  loose. 
It  was  first  used  by  the  Roman  emperors 
in  the  person  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
after  Lis  time  was  set  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones. 

2.  A   crown  ;   a   head-ornament    worn   by 
royalty. 

"Ye  sceptres,  diadem*,  and  rolling  trains 
Of  flatt'ring  pomp,  farewell  !  " 

Smollett:  The  Refficidt. 

3.  A  reward,  a  prize  ;  a  crown  of  glory  or 
victory. 

"  Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway. 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day." 

Byron  :  Sony  of  Satit, 

L  Anything  resembling  a  crown. 

"  Mount  Blanc  .  .  .  with  a  diadem  of  snow.' 

'     Byron  :  Manfred,  L  L 

6.  Supreme  power  ;  sovereignty. 

"  Faction,  that  once  made  diadena  her  prey, 
And  stopt  our  prince  in  his  triumphant  way, 
Fled  like  a  mist  before  this  radiant  day." 


II.  Her.  :  An  arch  rising  from  the  rim  of  • 
crown  or  of  a  coro- 
net, and  uniting 
with  other  arches 
to  form  a  centre, 
which,  in  the  case 
of  a  crown,  serves 
to  support  the  globe 
and  cross  or  fleur- 
de-lis  as  a  crest 

diadem  le- 
mur, 

Zool.  :  Indris  dia- 
dema. DIADEM 

diadem  spider,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Garden  Spider,  Epeira  diadema. 
[GARDEN  SPIDER.] 

*di'-a-dem,f.t.    [DIADEM,  s.]    To  adorn  with 
a  diadem  or  anything  resembling  a  diadem. 
"Arabia's  harvest  and  the  Paphian  rose 
Her  lofty  front  she  diai/mi  around." 
Cotcper:  Milton;  Latin  Poems,  -legy  v.    (Transl.) 

di  a-de  -ma,  s.     [Lat.  diadema  ;   Gr. 
"  [  DIADEM.] 


Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  DiadematidiE  (q.v.). 

*  di'-a-dem-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  diadematus.] 
Wearing  a  diadem  ;  wearing  a  crown  ;  wearing 
a  turban.  (Ash.) 

dl-a-tle-mat'-i-da9,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  diadema, 
gen.  diademat(is),  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids. 
The  test  is  circular  or  pentagonal  ;  the  ambu- 
lacral  areas  wide  and  having  two  rows  of 
large  primary  tubercles  ;  the  spines  cylin- 
drical, slender,  and  usually  of  considerable 
length.    Sometimes  it  is  made  to  include  the 
Heiuiuiilaridae. 

2.  Pidceont.  :  The  family  commenced  at  least 
as  early  as  the  Lias. 

t  di'-a-demed,  *  di-a-demyd,  pa.  par.  or 
a.  ["DIADEM,  v.]  Adorned  with  or  wearing  • 
diadem. 

"  Not  so,  when  diademed  with  rays  divine." 

Pope  :  Sp.  to  Satit  w,  ii.  2S2. 

di-a-def  -mus,  s.  [Gr.  3i<i  (dia)  =  across, 
and  dto-/jtds  (dei-mos)  =  a  bond.) 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Diatomacese  containing 
eight  species,  some  of  which  are  fossil. 

dl-ad'-6-chite,  s.  [Gr.  SidSo\o<;  (diadvchos) 
=  a  successor,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
an  iron  sinter,  in  which  phosphoric  acid  has 
replaced  the  arsenic  acid.) 

Min.  :  A  reniform  or  stalactitic  mineral  of 
a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  colour,  found  near  . 
Gratenthal  and  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia.  (Dana.) 

*dl'-a-drdm,  ».  [Gr.  Sid&ponos  (diadromos) 
=  a  "  running  through  :  Sid  (dia)  =  through, 
and  £po>o<;  (dromos)  =  a  running  ;  opa^dr 
(dramein),  2nd  aor.  infin.  of  rpt\u>  (trecho)  = 
to  run.]  The  time  in  which  any  motion  is 
performed  ;  the  time  in  which  a  pendulum 
performs  its  vibration. 

"  Whose  diadrom  t.  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. are  each  equal  to  one  second  of  time,  or  a  sixtieth 
of  a  uiiuute."—  Locke. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph      f. 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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di-ee-re  sis,  »  di-S'-rS-sIs,  *.  [Lat.  dice- 
resis ;  Gr.  6Wpto-is  (diairesis)  =  a  dividing ; 
Staiptia  (diaireo)  =  to  take  apart :  fit  =  6i<x 
(dia)  =  apart,  and  aioeu>  (haired)  =  to  take  ; 
Fr.  dierese.] 

1.  Gram. :  The  resolution  or  dividing  of  one 
syllable  into  two. 

2.  Printing:  A  mark  (••)  placed  over  the 
second  of  two  adjacent  vowels  to  indicate  that 
they  should  be  Iwth  pronounced  ;  as,  aerated ; 
also  placed  over  a  syllable  not  usually  pro- 
nounced to  show  that  it  is  to  be  pronounced  ; 
as,  beloved,  cursed. 

dl-a-glyph  Ic.  a.  [Gr.  SiavXii^w  (diaglupho) 
="to  carve  all  over :  Sid  (did),  intens.,  and 
yAvtpw  (glitpho)  =  to  carve.] 

Fine  Arts:  A  term  applied  to  sculpture,  en- 
graving, Ac.,  in  which  the  subject  is  sunk 
into  the  general  ground. 

di-ag  no  se,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Gr.  oiayvaxrn  (diagnosis) 
s*  a  distinguishing  between.]  [DIAGNOSIS.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  distinguish,  to  discrimi- 
nate, to  determine. 

2.  Path. :  To  discriminate  or  distinguish  the 
nature  of  a  disease ;  to  ascertain  from  the  symp- 
toms the  true  nature  and  seat  of  a  disease. 

"  It  was  a  case  which  a  Qualified  medical  man  ought 
to  be  able  to  diugnote."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  3,  1882, 

B.  Intransitive '. 

Path.  :  To  make  a  diagnosis  of  a  disease. 

"  Mr.   's  opinion  was  worthless,  as  he  did  not 

diagnoie."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  3, 1882. 

di-ag-no  sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  8«£  (dia)  =  be- 
tween, and  yvuo-ts  (gnosis)  =  enquiry,  know- 
ledge ;  ytyviavicia  (gignosko)  =  to  know ;  Fr. 
diagnose.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  scientific  determination 
or    discrimination ;   a  short  distinctive    de- 
scription. 

"In  a  score  of  words  Mr.  Bain  has  here  sketched 
my  mental  diagnosis."— Tyndull  •  Frag,  of  Science 
(Srded.).  ch.  vii.,  p.  128. 

2.  Path. :  A  scientific  determination  or  dis- 
crimination of  diseases  by  their  symptoms. 

"The  diagnoiit  of  the  case  would  be  apparent  to  all 
medical  men"— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  S,  1882. 

3.  Biol. :  The  short  character  by  which  one 
organism  is  distinguished  from  another. 

di-ag  nos  tic,  *  di  ag  nos'-tick,  a.  &  a. 

[G"r.  iiaywoo-Tiico?  (diagnostikos)  =  able  to  dis- 
tinguish, from  Stayi/wo-ts  (diagnosis)  =  know- 
ledge, judgment] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  which  serves  to  distin- 
guish ;  distinctive ;  characteristic. 

"The  pathognomonic  or  diagnostic  symptoms." — 
Dr.  Tweedie :  Art.  Fever  in  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.,  ii.  161. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sign  or  symptom  by  which  anything  is 
known,  discriminated,  or  distinguished  from 
anything  else. 

"  Since  the  motions  of  the  spirit  cannot  by  any  cer- 
tain diagnottick  be  distinguished  from  the  motions  of 
A  man's  own  heart." — South :  Serm.,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  vi. 

2.  A  diagnosis. 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  diagnoificn  and  prognostics  of 
State  physicians."— Uacauiay  IJM.  Eng.,  ch.  xix 

IL  Pathology: 

1.  The  sign  or  symptom  by  which  a  disease 
is  known  or  distinguished  from  others. 

2.  (PI.)   That   branch  of  medical    science 
which  deals  with  the  study  of  the  symptoms 
by  which  diseases  are  diagnosed  or  discrimi- 
nated ;  symptomatology. 

H  Diagnostics  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  The 
special  or  pathognomonic,  which  are  peculiar 
to  a  certain  disease,  and  serve  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  diseases  ;  and  (2)  the  adjunct, 
or  such  as  are  common  to  many  diseases. 

•  di-ag  nSs-tl-cate,  v.t.  [Eng.  diagnostic; 
-ate'.]  To  diagnose. 

di-a  gom  -e-ter,  ».  [Gr.  oioyw  (diago)  =  to 
conduct  through  :  jia  (dia)  =  through,  and 
oyio  (agS)  =  to  lead.] 

Elect. :  An  electroscope  invented  by  Rous- 
seau,  in  which  the  dry  pile  is  employed  to 
measure  the  amount  of  electricity  transmitted 
by  different  bodies,  to  determine  their  con- 
ductivity. It  is  used  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ducting power  of  oils,  as  a  means  of  detecting 
their  adulteration. 

di  ag  6n-aL,  a.  &,  «.  [Fr.  dinrjonnle ;  Lat.  di- 
agonalis,  from  Gr.  jtaywptot  (diagonios)  -  dia- 
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gonal :  Sid  (dia)  =  through,  across,  and  ywvio 
(gdnia)  =  a  corner,  an  angle.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Lying  in  an  angular  or  oblique  direction. 
II.  Geom. :  Extending  from  one  angle  of  a 

quadrilateral  figure  to  the  opposite  angle  ; 
joining  the  opposite  angles  of  a  quadrilateral 
figure. 

"  When  the  parallelogram  is  divided  into  two  equal 
triangles  by  a  diagonal  line."— Cudworth :  Morality, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  A  line  drawn  joining  the  opposite 
angles  of  a  quadrilateral  figure. 

"The  diameter  or  diagonal  of  a  square  is  incom- 
mensurable to  the  sides." —Cudworth :  Intell.  System, 
p.  734. 

2.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  timber  brace,  knee,  plank,  truss,  &c., 
crossing  a  vessel's  timbers  obliquely. 

(2)  A  line  cutting  the  body-plan  diagonally 
from  the  timbers  to  the  middle  line. 

(3)  An  oblique  brace  or  stay  connecting  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  members  of  a  truss  or 
frame.    (Knight.) 

diagonal  built,  a. 

Ship-building  :  Noting  the  manner  of  boat- 
building in  which  the  outer  skin  consists  of 
two  layers  of  planking  at  angles  of  about  45° 
with  the  keel  in  opposite  directions.  Diagonal- 
built  boats  are  constructed  upon  temporary 
transverse  moulds.  After  setting  up  and  fix- 
ing the  moulds  upon  the  keel,  the  gunwale, 
a  shelf-piece,  and  a  series  of  rib-bands  are 
temporarily  fixed  in  the  moulds.  Two  layers 
of  planking  are  then  put  on,  bent  to  fit  the 
moulds  and  rib-bands,  and  fastened  to  each 
other  and  to  the  keel,  stem,  stern-post,  shelf, 
and  gunwale  with  nails,  driven  from  the  out- 
side, and  clenched  inside  upon  small  rings, 
called  roves.  The  gunwale  is  then  shored  to 
keep  it  in  shape.  The  moulds  and  rib-bands 
are  taken  out,  and  floors,  hooks,  thwarts,  &c., 
are  put  in  as  in  a  clinker-built  boat.  (Knight.) 

diagonal  cloth,  s. 

Fabric:  A  soft,  woollen,  twilled  material, 
made  in  various  colours,  without  any  pattern. 
It  measures  52  in.  in  width,  and  is  much  em- 
ployed for  decorative  embroidery,  and  for 
gentlemen's  clothing  and  ladies'  jackets. 

diagonal  couching,  s. 

Needlework :  One  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  couching,  a  mode  of  decoration  with  mate- 
rials too  thick  to  pass  through  the  lower 
foundations.  Chiefly  used  in  church  work. 

diagonal  eyepiece,  s.  Used  for  solar 
observations.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the 
sun's  light  and  heat  is  reflected  from  the  first 
surface  of  a  prism,  the  rest  being  transmitted. 
(Knight.) 

diagonal  framing  and  stays,  s.  pi. 

Steam-engine :  The  oblique  frame  and  braces 
which  connect  the  plumber-block  of  the  pad- 
dle-shaft with  the  framing  of  the  side-lever 
steam-engine.  (Knight.) 

diagonal  lines,  «.  pi. 

Shipbuilding  :  Lines  showing  the  boundaries 
of  various  parts,  formed  by  sections  which 
are  oblique  to  the  vertical  longitudinal  plane, 
and  which  intersect  that  plane  in  straight 
lines  parallel  to  the  keel.  Usually  drawn  in 
red  in  the  draught.  (Knight.) 

diagonal  rib,  ». 

Arch, :  A  projecting  band  of  stone  or  timber 
passing  diagonally  from  one  angle  of  a  vaulted 
ceiling  across  the  centre  to  the  opposite  angle. 
(Knight.) 

diagonal  scale,  ». 

Draught. :  A  mathematical  scale  in  which 
the  smaller  divisions  are  made  by  lines  that 
run  obliquely  across  the  larger  divisions. 
With  the  aid  of  compasses  lines  can  be  laid 
down  by  such  a  scale  of  any  required  length 
down  to  the  200th  part  of  an  inch. 

diagonal  stratification,  s. 

Geol. :  Strata  of  some  size,  and  having  a 
certain  dip,  all  the  beds  of  which,  however,  or 


at  least  some  of  them,  contain  minor  layers 
with  a  dip  different  from  that  of  the  stratum 
or  bed  of  which  they  constitute  a  part.  It  is 
called  also  cross  or  false  stratification,  01 
sometimes  false  bedding. 

In  the  figure,  the  larger  beds  are  A  F,  B  O, 
and  C  H.     The  dip  of  the  three  is  obvious. 


DIAGONAL  STRATIFICATION. 


but  the  minor  layers,  it  will  be  perceived,  have 
dips  varying  from  that  one  and  from  each 
other.  (Lyell,  <fec.) 

diagonal  tie,  s.    An  angle-brace. 

diagonal  wrench,  s.  An  S-shaped 
wrench  adapted  to  be  used  in  corners  where 
the  ordinary  wrench  will  not  turn. 


-al-lJf,  adv.     [Eng.  diagonal;  -ly.} 
In  a  diagonal  direction  ;  obliquely. 

"Stitch  it  across  with  double  silk  diagonally."— 
Walton  :  Angler,  pt  L,  ch.  v.' 

*  dl-a-gd'-nl-al,  a.    [DIAGONAL.]    Diagonal. 
(Milton.) 

di-ag  -6n-ite,  s.    [DIAGONAL.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  BREWSTERITE  (q.v.X 

*  dl-ag'-6n-ous,  a.    [DIAGONAL.] 

Bot.  :  Having  four  corners. 

di'-a-gram,  s.  [Lat.  diagramma  =  a  scale  ; 
Gr"  iiaypofifta  (diagramma)  =  a  figure,  or  plan  : 
Sia.  (dia)  =  across,  through,  and  ypojx/ua 
(gramma)  =  a  drawing  ;  ypd^u  (grapho)  =  to 
write,  to  draw.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Any  illustrative  figure  drawn  in  outline 

"  Why  do  not  these  persons  make  H  diagram  of  these 
cogitative  lines  and  angles?  "—llentley. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Geom.:  A  drawing  or  delineation  made 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  or  illus- 
trating some  property  of  a  geometrical  figure. 

"  Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  ...  very  specious 
in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  mechauick  opera- 
tion."— Dry  den, 

*  2.  Mus.  :  A  musical  scale. 


di    a   gram   mat    Ic,  a.     [Gr.        ..   .  . 

(diagramma),  genii.  Siaypa(XM<»Tos  (diagramma- 
tos),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  diagram  ;  illustrated  by  s 
diagram. 

"These  memoirs  are  illustrated  by  thirty-three  dia- 
grammatic plates."— Athenaeum.  Oct.  7, 1882. 

di-a-gram-mat'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dia- 
gr'ammiitic ;  -ally.]  By  means  of  or  in  manner 
of  a  diagram. 

"The  terms  are  dlagrammaticaUy  placed  upon  & 
level.11— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

di-a  -  gram'  -  mSt  -  er,  s.  [Eng.  diagram, 
and"  meter.]  An  instrument  specially  made 
for  measuring  the  ordinates  of  indicator-dia- 
grams 5"  long,  and  used  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  parallel  rule,  the  registering  nut 
on  the  screw  being  first  placed  at  zero  ;  when 
it  is  required  to  register  a  measurement  the 
break  key  is  depressed,  and  when  all  thn 
measurements  have  been  taken  the  distance 
the  nut  has  travelled  gives  the  mean  ordinate. 
(Cat.  Loan  Coll.  S.  Kensing.  Mus.). 

dl'-a-graph,  ».  [Gr.  Siaypd<f><a  (diagrapho)* 
to  "draw  or  sketch  out.]  An  instrument 
enabling  a  person  without  any  knowledge  of 
drawing  or  perspective  to  sketch  the  figures 
of  objects  before  them.  It  was  invented  by 
M.  Gavard,  of  Paris. 

*  di-a-graph'-Ic,  *  di-a-graph'-Ic-al,  a. 

&  «.*   [Eng.  diagraph;  -ic,  -ical.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Descriptive ;  belonging  to  th« 
descriptive  arts,  or  to  sculpture  and  engrav- 
ing. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  art  of  design  or  drawing. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  tryt  Syrian,    so,  co     e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  di-a-gr^d'-i-ate,  s.  [Low  Lat.  diagrydium, 
diacrydium,  diagridiun,  digredion,  corrup. 
from  Or.  BaKpvSiov  (dakrudion)  —  (I)  a  little 
tear,  (2)  a  kind  of  scaramony.] 

Mtd.  :  A  strong  purgative  made  with  dia- 
grydium. 

dl-a-he-ll-d-trop'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  diahelio- 
trop(ism);  ic.]  Pertaining  to  diaheliotropism 
(q.v.)  ;  turning  transversely  to  the  light  (Dar- 
win :  Movement  of  Plants,  p.  445). 

di-a-he'-li-o-trop-Ism,  ».  [Gr.  «ia  (dia) 
=  through,  across  ;  rjAio*  (helios)  =  the  sun  ; 
rpoini  (trope)  =  a  turning,  and  Eng.  suff. -i*m.] 
A  movement  of  plants  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion to  the  light.  (Darwin:  Movements  of 
Plants,  p.  5.) 

di  al,  *  dy-aL  •  dy-ale,  *  dy-el,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  dialis  —  pertaining  to  a  day ,  dies  —  a  day.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  An  instrument  for  showing  the  time  of 
day  by  the  sun's  shadow.  It  is  evident  that 
the  dial  having  a  gnomon  which  makes  with 
the  horizontal  plane  an  angle  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place  is  the  invention  of  the 
Asiatics.  When  Ahaz  went  to  Damascus  to 
greet  his  benefactor,  about  771  B.C.,  he  saw  a 
beautiful  altar,  and  sent  working  drawings  of 
it  to  Urjjah,  the  priest  in  Jerusalem.  An 
altar  was  completed  against  his  return.  He 
likewise  set  up  the  dial  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  miraculous  cure  of 
his  son  Hezekiah,  thirteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Ahaz.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  dial 
on  record,  and  is  140  years  before  Thales, 
and  nearly  400  years  before  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  and  just  a  little  previous  to  the  lunar 
eclipses  observed  at  Babylon,  as  recorded  by 
Ptolemy.  Dials  are  of  various  construction, 
according  to  the  presentation  of  the  plane  of 
the  dial. 

(1)  The  polar-dial  has  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth  and  perpendicular  to  the 
meridian  of  the  place.    In  this  case,  the  style 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  dial,  and  the 
hour-lines  are  parallel  straight  lines,  whose 
distances  from  the  meridional  line  are  respec- 
tively proportioned  to  the  tangents  of  the 
ingles  which  the  hour-planes  make  with  the 
plane  of  the  meridian. 

(2)  The  common  dial  has  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  makes  with  the  style  an  angle  equal  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  style  preserving 
its  parallelism  to  the  earth's  axis.    This  be- 
comes a  polar-dial  at  the  equator,  as  the  plane 
of  the  dial  is  also  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis. 
At  other  latitudes,  the  hour-lines  intersect 
each  other  in  the  point  in  which  the  style 
intersects  the  plane  of  the  dial.    The  angles 
which  the  hour-lines  make  with  each  other 
and  with  the  meridional  line  cutting  the  XII. 
depend  upon  the  latitude. 

(3)  The  vertical  dial  has  a  plane  fixed  to  a 
wall,  tower,  or  house.    The  determination  of 
the  hour-lines  is  similar  to  the  case  of  the 
horizontal  dial,  but  the  angle  formed  by  the 
gnomon  and  dial-plane  is  the  complement  of 
the  latitude,  the  style  preserving  its  parallel- 
ism with  the  earth's  axis  as  before.    Varieties 


•VERTICAL   DIAL,    PUMP  COUBT,    TEMPLE. 


of  the  vertical  dial  are  found  with  those 
having  presentations  east,  west,  &c.  When 
the  plane  is  east  or  west,  it  is  in  the  meridian, 
is  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  style, 
and  the  hour-lines  are  all  parallel.  When  a 
wall  dial  is  not  perpendicular,  it  is  said  to  be 
declined.  When  it  does  not  face  directly  one  of 
the  four  cardinal  points,  it  is  called  a  vertical 
declined  dial  The  dial  shows  true  or  solar 
time,  and  not  the  mean  time  of  a  well-regu- 


lated clock.  The  dial  agrees  with  such  a 
clock  four  days  in  the  year. 

(4)  An  azimuth  dial  has  a  style  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  marks  the 
sun's  azimuth.  The  pocket  sun-dial  has  a 
little  compass  for  adjustment,  und,  of  course, 
is  only  moderately  exact  at  its  calculated 
latitude.  (Knight.) 

2.  The  graduated  and  numbered  face-plate 
of  a  watch  or  clock.  A  dial-plate. 

*  3.  A  watch. 

"  And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  hi*  poke." 

.iha/cetp.  :  At  You  Like  It.  ii. 1. 

'    4.  A  miner's  compass. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mach.  :  A  circularly  graduated  plate  on 
which  an    index  -  finger  marks   revolutions, 
pressure,  or  what  not,  HI  a  register,  counter, 
or  meter. 

2.  Lapidary:   An   instrument  for   holding 
the  dop  on  the  end  of  which  the   gem  is 
cemented  while  exposed  to  the  lap  or  wheel. 
It  has  adjustments  as  to  inclination,  and  also 
axial,  with  markers  indicating  degrees  in  ad- 
justment, so  as  to  portion  out  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  stone  in  facets  forming  chords  of 
specific  arcs  at  given  depths.  [ANCULOMETER.] 

3.  Teleq. :   An  insulated    stationary  wheel 
having  alternating  conducting  and  non-con- 
dncting  portions  against  which  the  point  of  a 
spring  key  is  in  frictional  contact. 

dial-lock,  s.  A  lock  provided  with  one 
or  more  dials,  having  a  series  of  letters  or 
figures  on  them.  Each  dial  has  a  hand  or 
pointer  connected  by  a  spindle  with  a  wheel 
iuside  the  lock  ;  on  the  wheel  is  a  notch 
which  has  to  be  brought  into  a  certain  posi- 
tion before  the  bolt  can  be  moved.  There  are 
false  notches  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  true  notch  in  each  wheel.  To  adjust  the 
notches  to  their  proper  position,  a  nut  on  the 
back  of  the  wheel  is  loosened,  and  the  pointer 
is  set  at  any  letter  or  figure  chosen  by  the 
user.  [PERMUTATION-LOCK.]  (Knight.) 

dial-plate,  s. 

Horol. :  The  face  on.  which  the  divisions 
indicating  the  hours  and  minutes  are  placed. 

"  His  characters  are  like  watches  with  dial-plates  of 
transparent  crystal  ;  they  show  you  the  hour  like 
others,  and  the  inward  mechanism  is  all  visible."— 
Carlyle  :  Heroes  and  Hero  Worthip,  lect.  ill 

dial-wheel,  s. 

Horol. :  One  of  those  wheels  placed  between 
the  dial  and  pillar  plate  of  a  watch.  Also 
called  minute-wheel  works. 

dial-work,  s. 

Horol. :  The  motion  work  between  the  dial 
and  movement  plate  of  a  watch. 

di'-aL  v.t.    [DIAL,  s.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  measure  with  or  upon 
a  dial. 

"  Hours  of  that  true  time  which  is  dialled  in  heaven. " 
Taifourd. 

2.  Min. :  To  survey  by  means  of  a  dial. 

di-al'-dane,  s.  [Pref.  di;  Eng.  ald(ol),  and 
suff.  -ane.] 

Chem. :  CgH14O3.  A  compound  obtained 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  two 
moleculesof  alcohol,  CH3;CH(OH)-CH2-CO'H, 
a  molecule  of  water  being  liberated.  Dial- 
dane  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  crystal- 
lizes out  in  cooling  in  brilliant  scales,  which 
melt  at  139°.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  reduces  silver 
oxide  with  formation  of  a  mirror. 

di-al-dan'-fc,  a.  [Eng.  dialdan(e);  suff.  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  dialdane(q.v.). 

dialdanio  acid,  s 

CH-CH2-CH(OH)-CH8 
CA€m.:C8Hi4Oi,or|| 

CH-CH(OH)-CH2-CO  OH 
A  monobasic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  dialdane  with  silver  oxide, 
or  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  obtained  in  a 
free  state  by  decomposing  the  silver  salt  with 
H^S.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  forms  large  colourless  monoclinic 
crystals,  which  melt  at  80°  and  boil  at  198*. 
It  forms  crystalline  salts. 

di'-a-leet,  s.  [Fr.  dialecte,  from  Lat  dialectic 
=  a  manner  of  speaking  ;  Gr.  JioAticrof  (dia- 
kfctos)  =  discourse,  speech,  dialect  ;  JtaAeyoM-ai 
(dialegomaf)  =  to  discourse.]  [DIALOGUE.] 


L  The  forms  or  idioms  of  a  language  peculiar 
to  a  particular,  limited  district  or  people,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  literary  language  of 
the  main  body  of  the  people.  Dialects  are 
influenced  iu  their  character  by  considerations 
of  climatic,  physical,  and  natural  peculiari- 
ties ;  they  are  branches  of  a  parent  language 
modified  by  time,  place,  and  other  accidents, 
and  they  frequently  retain  the  true  forms  of 
the  original  tongue. 

"Our  rustic  dialect."          Wordtwortk :  Michael. 

2.  A  style  of  language. 

"  This  book  was  writ  in  such  a  dialect, 
A*  may  the  minds  of  listless  men  affect." 

Bunj/an:  Apology. 

^  For  the  difference  between  dialect  and 
language,  see  LANGUAGE. 

*  di'-a-leet,  v.t.    [DIALECT,  s.]    To  speak  as  a 
dialect. 

"By  corruption  of  speech  they  false  dialect  and 
miase-sound  it"— Sathe :  Lenten  Stujfe. 

*  dl-a-lec -taL  a.    [Eng.  dialect;  -al.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  dialect ;  dialectic. 

"  The  principal  dialectal  and  grammatical  peculiari- 
ties of  the  poem."— S.  J.  Herrtage:  Sir  Ferumora* 

(Introd.),  p.  20. 

di-a-lec  -tic,  *  di-a-lec  -tick,  di-a-lee'- 
tic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  oiaAe/cTixos  (dialektikoa), 
from'o'taAcKTo;  (dialektos)  =  a  speech,  a  dialect 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dialect  or  dialects  ; 
dialectal. 

"This  department  of  dialectical  study."— Dr.  J.  A. 
B.  Murray  :  Dialect*  of  Scotland,  p.  90. 

2.  Distinguished  by  or  possessing  a  peculiar 
dialect. 

"A local  worker  in  each  dialectical  district"— 
Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Murray :  Dialect*  of  Scotland,  p.  91. 

3.  Logical,    argumentative ;   pertaining   to 
logic. 

"  In  mere  dialectical  skill  be  had  very  few  supe- 
riors."— Jtacaulay  :  HUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Designed  for  the  study  of  philosophical 
questions  ;  as,  the  Dialectic  Society. 

B.  As  subst. :  [DIALECTICS.] 

di-a-lec'-tic-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  dialectical; 
-ly-} 

1.  In  manner  of  a  dialect ;  as  regards  dia- 
lect ;  in  a  dialect. 

"  In  Latin  itself  an  original  d  changes  dialect  icallt 
with  I."—  Max  Jl  Slier :  Selected  Essayt,  i.  498  (note). 

2.  Logically  ;  in  a  logical  manner. 


di-a-lec-ti -cian,  s.  [Eng.  dialectic;  -ian.\ 
One  skilled  in  dialectics ;  a  logician,  a 
reasoner. 

"  Let  us  see  if  doctors  or  dialectician* 
Will  dare  to  dispute  my  definitions.'" 

Longfellow:  VvlUeii  Legend,  vt 

di-a-lec  -tics,  *  di-a-lec  -tiques,  di  a- 
lec'-tic,  s.  [Gr.  7)  £taAcKTt«n)  rex?))  (he  dialek- 
tike  techne)  —  the  art  of  logic  or  reasoning  ; 
fiioAcyofioi  (dialegomai)  =  to  discourse,  to 
reason.] 
L  Of  the  form  dialectics  : 

1.  That  branch  of  logic  which  teaches  the 
rules  and  methods  of  reasoning  or  arguing,  or 
of  discriminating  truth  from  error ;  the  ap- 
plication of  logical   principles  to  discursive 
reasoning.     By  Plato  it  was  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing senses : 

(1)  Discussion  by  dialogue,  as  a  method  of 
scientific  investigation. 

(2)  The  method  of  investigating  the  truth 
by  analysis. 

(3)  The  science  of  ideas,  or  of  the  nature 
and  law  of  being. 

2.  The  logic  of  probabilities,  as  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  demonstration  and  scientina 
deduction. 

II.  Of  the  form  dialectic  : 

1.  The  logic  of  appearances  or  illusions, 
whether  these  arise  from  accident  or  error,  or 
from  those  necessary  limitations  which  origin- 
ate in  the  constitution  of  the  human  intellect. 
As  logical  or  formal,  it  treats  of  the  sources 
of  error  or  illusion  and  their  destruction  ;  as 
transcendental,  it  is  the  exposure  of  that 
natural  error  or  illusion  arising  from  human 
reason  itself,  which  is  ever  inclined  to  look 
upon  phenomena  as  things  in  themselves,  and 
cognitions  a  priori  as  properties  adhering  to 
these  things,  and  in  such  way  to  form  the 
super-sensible,  according  to  this  assumed  cog- 
nition of  things  in  themselves.  (Ogilvie,  <fcc.) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =fc 
-tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  ithnn.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  snus.   -ble,  -die,  &u  -  bel,  dfL 
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2.  The  method  of  dissecting,  dividing,  sub- 
dividing, and  analyzing  a  subject,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  proi>er  arguments  by  which  to 
investigate,  attack,  or  defend  it. 

t  di-a-leC-toT-O^er,  s.  [G  r.  otaAe*™*  (rfia- 
Uklos  =  .  .  .  a  dialect  ;  Adyo*  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course, and  Eng.  suff.  -er.]  One  who  studies 
or  is  skilled  in  dialectology. 

"The  county  presenta  to  the  dialectologer  two 
varieties  of  English  dialect"—  AtKautum,  April  2S, 
1881 

t  di-a-lec  toT  6  gist,  t.  [Eng.  dialectology)  ; 
-ist.]  A  dialectologer. 

dI-a-lec-toT-6-iy,  s.  [Or.  iuxAeirros  (dia- 
lektos)  =  .  .  .  a  dialect,  and  Adyos  .  (logos)  =  a 
discourse.]  That  branch  of  philology  which 
deals  with  the  nature  and  relation  of  dialects. 

*  dr-a-l<Sc-tor,  s.  [Eng.  dialect;  -or.]  One 
skilled  in  dialectics  ;  a  dialectician. 

•dl'-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  dial;  -ist.]  A  con- 
structor of  dials. 

"Scientiflck  dinlitti  .  .  .  have  found  out  rules  to 
murk  out  the  Irregular  motion  of  the  shadow  in  all 
latitude*  aud  on  afl  plane*."—  iloxon  :  Meek.  Dialling. 

di  al  kal-a-mide,  ».  [Pref.  di;  Eng. 
alkal(i);  ancl  amide.} 

Chem.  :  An  organic  nitrogenous  compound 
derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  by 
replacing  the  hydrogen  partly  by  acid  aud 
partly  by  basic  radicals,  as,  Ethyl-carba- 
mide, Nj-CO'^CaHij-Ho  ;  dimethyl  •  oxamide 


di-aT-la-ge,  t.  [Or.  «taAAayij  (dialing?)  = 
an  interchange,  a  difference  :  did  <iiu)  =  be- 
tween, and  oAAaTo-u  (alltisso)  =  to  change; 
oAAot  (olios)  =  other.  ] 

1.  Rhet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  argu- 
ments,  having    been   first    considered    from 
various  points  of  view,  are  then  brought  all 
to  bear  on  one  point. 

2.  Min.  :   A  non-aluminous  variety  of  pyr- 
oxene ;  colour  greyish-green  to  bright  grass- 
green  ;  lustre  of  cleavage  surface  pearly,  some- 
times metalloidal  or  brassy.     Hardness,  4  ; 
sp.  gr.,  3'2  —  3-35.      Common,  especially   in 
serpentine  rocks. 

K  (1)  Metalloidal  diallage  : 

Min.  :  The  same  as  ENSTATITE  (q.v.). 

(2)  Green  diallage  : 

Min.  :  The  same  as  SMARAODITE  (q.v.). 

di  al  lag  ic,  a.  [Eng.  diallag(e);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  formed  of  diallage. 

diallagic  augite,  diallagoid  aug 
ite,  s.  A  form  of  pyroxene  intermediate  in 
character  between  augite  and  diallage.  Its 
sections  can  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
augite  by  the  occurrence  of  straight  -nd 
parallel  fissures  or  striae,  which,  in  the  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  the  crystals,  cross  tne 
coarser  cleavage  planes  at  angles  from  70°  to 
90°.  The  mineral  is  not  dichroic,  and  polar- 
izes in  strong  colours,  the  crystal  sections 
sometimes  presenting  iris-coloured  margins. 
(Rutley  :  On  Roclcs,  pp.  125,  126.) 

"di  al  lei,  a.  [Or.  01  =  Sia  (dia)  =  through, 
across,  and  aAAtjAui'  (attelon)  =  of  one  another. 
Cf.  parallel.]  Crossing,  intersecting. 

di  al-ling,  ».  &  a.    [Eng.  dial;  -ing.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  art,  science,  or  a*    of 
constructing  dials. 

2.  Mining  :  Surveying  with  a  dial,  a  method 
followed  by  miners  to  determine  the  course  of 
a  vein. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Used  in  the  art  of  dialling. 
(Ash.) 

dialling-globe,  «.  An  instrument  for 
drawing  all  sorts  of  dials.  (Ask.) 

dialling  lines,  or  scale,  «.  Graduated 
lines  or  rules  on  the  edges  of  quadrants,  &c.( 
made  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  dials. 

dialling  sphere,  s.    A  dialling-globe. 

di   al     It,    gltO,  «.       [DlALOOITE.] 

di  al  lyl,  «.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  allyl  (q  v.).] 

Chem.  :  C«Hln,  or  H2C  =  CH  CHj-CHjCHs 
CH2.  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  allyl  iodide,  HjjC  =  CH-CHjI,  and 


by  distilling  allyl-mercuric-iodide,  Cs 
with  potassium  cyanide,  KCN.  Diallyl  is  a 
pungent  ethereal  liquid,  boiling  at  59".  It 
unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  crystalline 
tetrabromide,  CgHjoBr^  which  melts  at  63*. 


diallyl  carbinol,  *. 

Chem.  :  (C^HgXi  CH(OH).  A  monatomic 
alcohol  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a 
mixture  of  allyl  iodide,  C3H8'I,  and  ethyl  for- 
mate, H'CO'OC-jHj.  The  crude  product  con- 
sists of  diallyl  and  diallyl-carbinot  and  a  high- 
boiling  product.  Diallyl-carbiuol  boils  at 
151°,  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  tetra- 
bromide. Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  PClj, 
forms  a  mono-chlor-heptine,  CyHuCl,  or 
(CjHJsVCH-C,  which  boils  at  140°,  being 
partly  converted  into  heptone,  C7Hio,  which 
boils  at  115°. 

diallyl  urea,  s. 

Chemistry  :  Diallyl  -  carbamide,  sinapoline, 
CyHisNgO,  orNa(CO)".(CsHs)'2H2.  Obtained  by 
the  action  of  oxide  of  lead  on  sulpho-cyanate  of 
allyl  (oil  of  mustard),  CsHj'CNS,  or  by  heating 
cyanate  of  allyl,  C'sHj'CNO,  with  water.  It 
crystallizes  in  shining  lamiiiie,  which  melt  at 
100°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  aud  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  alkaline  to  test  paper. 

di  al  lyl  ene,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold  ; 
Eng.  allyl  (q.v.),  and  suff  -ene.] 

Chem.  :  A  hydrocarbon,  CgHg,  isoiueric 
with  benzene.  [PROPAROYLENE.] 

t  di-a-l8g'-Ic-al,  o.  [Gr.  caoAoy«o«  (dialogi- 
kos)',  from  SioAoyos  (dialogos)  —  a  dialogue 
(q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
dialogue. 

"That  dialogicatt  disputation  with  Zacharias."— 
Burton  :'  Anat.  Melan.,  p.  258. 

t  dl-a-ldg'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dialogical  ; 
-ly.]'  After  the  'manner  of  a  dialogue  ;  by  way 
of  dialogue. 

*  di  al   6  gism,    s.     [Gr.  SioAdyto>a  (dialo- 
gitma)  =  a  discourse  or  argument.]     An  ima- 
ginary conversation  or  dialogue  between  two 
or  more  persons. 

"  Enlarging  what  they  would  say  hy  bold  and  mi- 
usual  metaphors,  by  their  dialogiimt  and  colloquies.  " 
—Stokei:  On  the  Minor  Prophet!  (1689),  Pref. 

*  di  al  6  gist,  s.     [Eng.  dialogue)  ;  -int.] 

1.  One  who  takes  part  in  a  dialogue. 
"Varro,  one  of  the  dialogiiti,  said  to  him."—  War- 

burton:  />>».  Leg.,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  iii. 

2.  A  writer  of  dialogues.' 

"The  characters  or  iiersouages  employed  by  our  new 
orthodox  dialogiitt."  —S  aftetbury  :  Mincelt.  Kejt.,  ch. 
U.,  mi*,  8. 

*  dl-a-lo-gist'-Ic,  a.     [Gr.  6,aAoy«rrtic6«  (dia- 

logistikos),  from  cUaAoyos  (dialogos)  =  a  dia- 
logue.] Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a 
dialogue. 

*  di-a-l6-gfst'-Ic-al,  a.      [Eng.  dialogistic; 
-al.]    Making  use  of"  dialogue. 

"  Two  diiilogMical  conjurers,  with  their  dranmtick 
enchantments.  change  the  scene."—  Icon.  Lib.  or  Hist. 
of  Pamphlet*  (17151,  p.  188. 

*  di  a  lo  gist   ic  al  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dialo- 
gistical  ;   -ly.]     By  "way  of  dialogue;  dialogi- 
cally. 

"  In  his  Prophecy  he  fMalachi]  proceeds  most  dmlo- 
giltically."—Bp.  Jiichardton  :  On  the  Old  Teltanu-iil.  p. 
449. 

*.dl-al'-i-iite,   s.       [Gr.   SiuAoyij   (dialoge)  = 
doubt,  ana  Eng.  suff.  -ite.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  RHODONOSITE  (q.v.). 

*  di-aI-6  gize,  *  di  al  6  guize,  v.t.    [Gr. 
iioAoyi^oficu  (dialogizontai)  =  to  argue,  to  dis- 
course.]   To  discourse  in  dialogue. 

"  These  Interlocutory  and  dialogiiiting  dreams  were 
n<it  unknown  even  to  the  very  heathens."—  t'othtrhy  : 
AtheomuMix,  p.  126. 

di  a  logue,  s.  fFr.  dialogue;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
lU.!.  dialoyo,  from  Lat.  dittlogos  ;  Gr.  6i<iAoyo« 
(dialogos)  =  a  conversation  ;  £taAe'yojtuu  (diale- 
gt/mai)  =  to  converse.] 

1.  A  conversation  or  discourse  between  two 
or  more  persons  ;  a  formal  conversation,  as  in 
theatrical  performances,  (Sic.,  iu  which  two  or 
more  persons  carry  on  a  conversation. 

"  In  that  <Ua!->g,ie  lietwixt  him  and  Peter."—  Burton  : 
Anat  11,-lin..  p.  2&8. 

2.  A  written  composition  in  which  a  subject 
is  treated  by  way  <>f  an  imaginary  conversa- 
tion between  two  or  more  jiersons. 

"  It  Is  somewhat  singular  that  so  many  modem 
dialoyut-wrUtri  should  Imve  (.tilnl  in  this  particular." 
—  Warton  :  Kuay  on  Pope. 


If  For  the  difference  between  dialogue  and 
conversation,  see  CONVERSATION. 

*  di  -a-logue,  v.i.  &  t.    [DIAUXJUK,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  hold  a  dialogue  ;  to  converse, 
to  confer. 

"  Dost  dialogtie  with  thy  shadnw  r' 

ShaLaiji.  :  Timon,  it  L 

B.  Trans.  :  To  put  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

"And  tlinloffued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey.* 
Shaketp.  :  Lover"!  Complaint,  132,  IDS, 

di'-a-ldse,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  diaHinm),  and  Eng., 
tic.,  suffix  -ose.] 

Chem.  :  A  substance  resembling  disintegrated 
cellulose  obtained  from  the  pericarp  of  a  Chinese 
leguminous  plant  (a  species  of  Uialium).  It 
swells  up  in  water  to  a  bulky,  colourless  jelly. 
the  gummy  part  of  which  is  not  precipitated 
by  baryta  water,  basic  lead  acetate,  oralcohoL 
The  desiccated  amorphous  substance  dissolves 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  does  not  therebj 
acquire  the  property  of  being  coloured  by 
iodine.  (Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 

di-a  liir^-a-mide,  s.      [Eng.  dialur(ic),  and 
amide.] 

Chem.  :  C^gNgOs,  or  N-(C4H;,NaO3yHa. 
An  amide  obtained  by  mixing  together  allox- 
antiu  and  chloride  ammonium  solutions,  freed 
from  air  by  boiling  ;  it  crystallizes  out  in 
white  hard  needles,  which  are  turned  red  by 
traces  of  ammonia  ;  they  are  insoluble  in  cold 
water.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  it  is 
converted  into  alloxan  ;  by  boiling  with  am- 
monia, dialuramicle  yields  murexide. 

di-a  -lur'-ate,  s.    [DIALURIC  ACID.] 

di  a-lur'-Ic,  a.    [Pref.  di  ;  Eug.  aUJoxan),  and 
uric.] 

dialuric  acid,  s. 

Chemistry  :    04^1^04.       Tartronyl  -  urea, 

CO<sNH-COx>CH'OH-  Obtained  by  reducing 
alloxau  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
from  dibrom-barbituric  acid,  by  reducing  it 
with  HgS.  Dialuric  acid  crystallizes  in  needles, 
and  forms  compounds  with  metals,  called 
dialurates.  It  turns  red  in  the  air,  absorbing 
oxygen,  aud  is  converted  into  alloxantin. 

dl-al-jMsar'-pOUS,  o.      [Gr.  SioAuw  (dialuS) 
=  to  separate,  and  irapirof  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  Applied  to  plants  of  which  the  carpels 
are  not  united,  but  of  which  the  fruit  is  com- 
posed of  several  free  carpels. 

di-al-y-pet'-a-lae,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  fiioAvw  (dialud) 
=  to  separate,  and  iriraXov  (  petalon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  POLYPETALJP;  (q.v.). 

dl-a-lyph'-yl-lous,  a.     [Gr.  fitaAuw  (dialuS) 
="to  separate,  and  ^uAAof  (phullon)  —  a  leaf.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  DIALYSEPALOUS  (q.v.). 

di'-a-lyse,  di'-a-lyze,  v.t.    [DIALYSIS.] 

Chem.  :  To  separate  by  a  dialyzer,  or  the 
process  of  dialysis  (q.v.). 

di  al-y  sep'-a  lous,  a.    [Gr.  SiaAutu  (dialud) 
=  to  separate';  Eug.  sepal,  and  suff.  -OMS.] 

Bot.  :  Applied  to  flowers,  the  calices  of  which 
are  separate  ;  polysepalous. 

di'-a-lys-er,  di  a  lyz  er,  s.     [Eng.  dto- 
lys(e);  -er.] 

Chem.  :  The  parchment  paper  or  septum 
stretched  over  a  wood  or  india-rubber  ring, 
used  in  the  process  of  dialysis. 


dl  al'-jf-sls,  s.  [Gr.  £ioAuo-i«  (ilialu.iis)  =  a 
loosening,  a  separating  :  Sio.  (dia),  inteus.,  and 
Au<»  (luo)  =  to  loose,  to  dissolve.] 

1.  Rhet.  :  A  figure  of  speech,  by  which  con- 
nectives are  omitted  ;  asyndeton. 

2.  Print.  :  The  same  as  DI/GRESIS  (q.v.). 

3.  Med.  :   Exhaustion,    weakness,    loss    of 
strength. 

4.  Chem.  :  A  process  of  analysis  depending 
upon  the  differential  rate  of  the  diffusion  of 
liquids  through  porous  septa.  Uncrystallizable 
bodii-s  diffuse  much  more  slowly  than  crystal- 

•  lizable  ones,  so  that  sugar  may  be  separated  • 
from  gum,  or  salt  from  gelatine  by  merely  al- 
lowing their  solutions  in  water  to  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  parchment  paper  septum 
or  dialysis  for  a  few  hours.  The  septum  is 
stretched  over  a  wood  or  india-rubber  ring, 
the  «dges  drawn  up  ami  fastened  l>y  an  outer 
rim.  It  is  then  allowed  to  float  on  water. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     as,  co-e;  cy  — a.    qu     kw. 
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B.  As  subst. :  A  diameter,  a  diagonal. 
"  By  decussative  diamttralt.  qulncunciall  lines  and 
angles."— Browne .-  Garden  of  Cyrui,  ch.  iii. 

diametral-curve,  s. 

Math. :  A  curved  line  which  bisects  a  system 
of  parallel  chords  drawn  in  any  given  curve. 

diametral-plane,  s. 

Math. :  A  plane  which  bisects  a  system  of 
parallel  chords  drawn  in  a  surface.  If  a  dia- 
metral plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  chords 
which  it  bisects,  it  is  called  a  principal  plane 
of  the  surface. 

diametral-surface,  s. 

Math.  :  A  curved  surface,  which  bisects  a 
system  of  parallel  chords  drawn  in  the  surface, 
a  particular  case  of  which  is  the  diametral 
plane. 

* dl-a-mSt'-ral-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diametral; 
-ly.]  Diametrically ;  in  a  directly  opposite 
manner. 

"  Christian  piety  is,  beyond  all  other  things,  diamet- 
ratty  opposed  to  profaneness  and  impiety  of  actions." 
— Hammond. 

di-a  met -ric  al,    *  dl-a-mef-rlc,    a. 

[Bug.  diameter;  '-al,  -ic.] 

1.  Lit. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diameter ; 
forming  or  describing  a  diameter. 

2.  Fig. :  Directly  opposed ;  as  far  removed 
as  possible,  as  though  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
a  diameter. 

"The  sin  of  calumny  is  set  in  a  most  diametrical 
opposition  to  the  evangelical  precept  of  loving  our 
neighbours  as  ourselves.  —Government  of  the  Tongue. 

di-a-met-ric-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diametrical ; 
-ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  Like  a  diameter  ;  directly  across  or 
opposite. 

"  Thus  intercepted  in  its  passage,  the  vapour,  which 
cannot  penetrate  the  stratum  diametrically,  glides 
along  the  lower  surface  of  it."— Woodward. 

2.  Fig. :  In  a  manner  directly  opposed  or 
opposite. 

"A  public  functionary  might  receive  diametrically 
opposite  orders."— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

di-a-mlc  -ton,  s.  [Gr.  ota  (dia)  =  through, 
and  jutKTOf  (miktos)  —  mixed,  blended.] 

Arch. :  The  Roman  method  of  building  a 
wall,  with  regular  ashlar  work  ou  the  out- 
sides,  and  filled  in  with  rubble  between.  It  is 
similar  to  emplecton  (q.v.),  but  without  the 
diatoni,  or  binding  stones,  which  go  through 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  showing  on  both 
sides.  (Gwilt.) 

di'-a-mlde,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
anfi  Eng.,  &c.  amide  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  organic  nitrogenous 
bodies  which  are  derived  from  two  molecules 
of  ammonia,  N2H2H2Ho  ;  the  hydrogen  being 
replaced  wholly  or  partly  by  acid  radicals. 
Diamides  are  divided  into :  (1)  Primary  dia- 
mides, in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  one  diatomic  acid  radical,  as  oxa- 
mide,  N2(C2O2)"H2'H2.  These  differ  from 
the  normal  ammonium  salts  of  their  acids  in 
containing  two  atoms  less  of  water.  They 
can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
the  ethers  of  the  acids,  or  on  the  chlorides  of 
acid  radicals,  by  heating  normal  ammonium 
salts  of  dibasic  acids.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  acids,  they  take  up  two  molecules  of 
H2O,  and  yield  the  acid  and  NH3.  With 
nitrous  acid,  HNO2,  they  evolve  nitrogen, 
and  the  acid  is  reformed.  Thus  oxamide, 
N2C.2O2H4  +  2HNO2  =  2N2+2H2O+(COOH)2 
oxalic  acid.  (2)  Secondary  diamides,  in  which 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two 
diatomic  acid  radicals,  or  by  one  diatomic  and 
two  monatouiic  acid  radicals.  (3)  Tertiary 
diamides,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  acid  radicals,  of  which  one  at  least 
must  be  dibasic,  as  trisucciuamide,  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  argento-succina- 
mide,  2(N'C.jH.jO.['Ag),  on  chloride  of  succinyl, 
C4H4O2-Cla=N2(C4H4O2)"3.  (Watts:  Diet,  of 
Cltem.) 

dl-am'-ld-O-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.,  &c.  amido  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Compounds  in  which  the  radical 
amidogen,  (NH-,)',  is  contained  twice,  having 
replaced  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  diamido- 
benzene,  r'-n  /MU  x  ' 


The  substance  to  be  dialyzed  is  poured  on 
to  the  septum,  when  diffusion  immediately 
begins,  the  crystallized  elements  passing 
through  and  being  dissolved  in  the  pure 
water,  while  the  colloid  remains  behind. 
Dialysis  affords  an  easy  method  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  poisons,  most  of  those  com- 
monly used  being  crystalloids,  as  arsenic, 
strychnine,  oxalic  acid,  Ac.  [COLLOID, 
CRYSTALLOID.] 

dl-a-lyt'-lC,  a.  [Gr.  SIO^VTIK^  (dialutikos)  = 
al>le  to  dissolve,  from  ftoAvw  (dialuo).~\  Per- 
taining to  dialysis  ;  unloosing,  relaxing. 

di-a-mag'-net,  s.  [Gr.  ««£  (dia)  —  through, 
and  Eng.  magnet  (q.v.).J  A  body  or  substance 
having  diamagnetic  polarity. 

di-a-mag-net'-ic,  a.  &  s.     [Gr.  ««£  (dia)  = 
.     through,  across,  and  Eng.  magnetic  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  the 
phenomena  of  diamagnetism.       The  term  is 
applied  to  certain  bodies  which,  when  magnet- 
ized and  suspended  freely,  take  up  a  position 
at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian— that 
is,  either  due  west  or  due  east.    The  principal 
of  such  substances  are  antimony,  bismuth, 
cadmium,  copper,  gold,  lead,  mercury,  silver, 
tin,  zinc,  and  most  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous 
substances. 

"  For  diamagnetic  substances  (such  as  bismuth)  it  is 
negative."— Everett :  The  C.  Q.  3.  Syitemof  Unitt  (1875), 
eh.  i.,  p.  (9. 

B.  As  subst. :   A   substance   which,   when 
magnetized  and  suspended  freely,  takes  up  a 
position   at   right    angles    to   the   magnetic 
meridian. 

di-a-mag-net'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dia~ 
magnetic ;  -al ;  -ly.  ]  In  a  diamagnetic  manner ; 
according  to  the  principles  of  diamagnetism. 

di-a-mag  -net-i§m,  s.  [Gr.  Sia  (dia)  = 
through,  across,  and  Eng.  magnetism  (q.v.).] 

1.  That  branch  of  magnetism  which  treats 
of  diamagnetic  substances  and  phenomena. 

2.  That  influence  which  causes  a  substance, 
when  magnetized  and   suspended  freely,  to 
take  up  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  mag- 
netic meridian. 

•di-a-man'-tine,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  diamant  — 
adamant,  diamond,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -in*.] 
Adamantine. 

"  In  Destiny's  hard  diamantine  rock." 

Sylvetter :  Ou  Bartai  (1821),  p.  88. 

dl-am'-et-er,  *  diametre,  s.  [Fr.  diametre ; 

Lat.  diametros ;  Gr.  2tap.tTpot  (diametros)  =  a 
diagonal,  a  diameter  ;  £iap.erpe'u  (diametreo)  = 
to  measure  through  or  across  :  Sid  (dia)  = 
through,  across,  and  jierpcw  (metreo)  =  to 
measure.  ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  length  of  a  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  any  object  from  one  side 
to  the  other  :  hence,  equivalent  to  the  width 
or  thickness  of  the  body. 

"The  bay  of  Naples  is  the  most  delightful  one  that  I 
ever  saw;  it  lies  in  almost  a  round  figure  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  the  diameter."— Addiion  :  Italy. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :   The    measure  across   the  lower 
part   of  the  shaft  of  a  column.    This  being 
divided  into  sixty  parts,  called  minutes,  gives 
a  scale  by  which  all  the  parts  of  the  order  can 
be  measured.    A  module  is  half  the  diameter, 
or  thirty  minutes. 

2.  Geometry: 

(1)  A  line  drawn  passing  through  the  centre 
of  a  circle  or  other  curvilinear  figure,  and 
terminating  each  way  in  the  circumference. 
That  point  which    bisects   all    lines   drawn 
through  a  figure  from  side  to  side  is  called  a 
centre,  and  every  line  drawn  through  a  centre 
and  terminating  in  the  circumference  or  oppo- 
site boundaries  is  a  diameter.     Every  circle 
has  an    infinite    number    of   diameters.       A 
diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  chords 
which  it  bisects  is  called  an  axis.     A  circle 
has  an  infinite  number  of  axes,  every  diameter 
being  an  axis.   The  parabola  has  one  axis,  and 
each  of  the  other  conic  sections  two  axes. 

(2)  A  diagonal  (q.v.). 

*di  a  met  ral,  '  di  a-met-rall,  a.  &  s. 

[Eng.  diavieter ;  -al.]- 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diameter. 

2.  Diametrical ;  directly  opposed. 

"  So  diametrall 
One  to  another,  and  so  much  opposed." 

Sen  J  onion :  Magnetic  Lady,  1. 1. 


di  -a  mine,  *.      [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  amint  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  derived  from  two  mole- 
cules of  ammonia,  NjHjH^H^,  by  replacing 


the  hydrogen  wholly  or  partly  by  basic  radi- 
cals.  Diamines  are  divided  into  :  (1)  Primary 
diamines,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  one  diatomic  base  radical,  as 
ethylen-amine,  N2(C2H4)"H4.  (2)  Secondary 
diamides,  in  which  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  two  diatomic  base  radicals,  as 
di-ethyleu-amine,  N^CaH^'Ho.  Both  the 
primary  and  secondary  amines  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  ethylen-bromide  on  ammonia. 
They  contain  the  diatomic  hydrocarbon  radical 
ethylen,  C2H4".  (3)  Tertiary  diamines,  in 
which  all  the  hydrogen  is  replaced,  either  by 
three  diatomic  base  radicals,  as  tri-ethylen- 
amine,  N^CjH^",  or  by  two  diatomic  and 
two  monatomic  basic  radicals,  as  di-ethylen- 
diphenyl-amine,  N2(CH4)2"(C6H5')2,  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  ethylenn 
on  phenylamine.  (Watts:  Diet,  of  Chem.) 

di-a  rnond,  di  a  maunde,  *dl-a- 
maunt,  *  di  ay  mont,  *  dy  a  mand, 
*  dy-a-mawnte,  *  dy-a-mownte,  s.  & 

a.  [Fr.  diamant,  constructed  upon  -dimant, 
a  shortened  form  of  adimant  =  adamant. 
Diez,  in  his  Worterbuch  d.  roman.  Sprachen, 
p.  123,  supposes  that  it  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  word  diafano  =  translucent,  that 
adamante  in  ItaL  was  changed  into  diamante. 
8p  diante;  Ger.  &  Dut.  diamant.  The  word 
is  a  doublet  of  adamant  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Adamant. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

3.  B<afball :   A  ball-ground ;  *pec.,  the  ipac« 
enclosed  by  t)>e  buse  lines. 

EL  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  A  geometrical  figure,  a  lozenge  or 
rhomb.    The  name  is  conferred  upon  nuts  and 
bolt-heads  of  that   form  ;   also  upon  gravers 
which  are  rhombal,  and  not  square  in  cross 
section. 

2.  Glazing:    A   small    piece   of    diamond, 
mounted  in  a  handle,  used  for  cutting  glass ; 
a  glazier's  diamond  (q.v.). 

3.  Print. :   A   small  kind  of  type  used  in 
English  printing. 

Thil  Im.  ,.  prilt.J  ia  Ditmoftd  trj*. 

4.  Cards: 

(1)  Sing. :  One  of  a  suit  in  a  pack  of  cards, 
the  pips  on  which  are  diamond-shaped. 

(2)  PI. :  A  suit  of  such  cards. 

5.  Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  or  precious 
stone,  found  of  various  colours,  from  white  or 
colourless,  through  yellow,  red,  orange,  green, 
blue  or  brown,  to  black.     It  is  transparent 
and   translucent,  with    octahedral    cleavage, 
highly  perfect.   It  is  composed  of  pure  carbon, 
and  can    be    completely    burned   to   carbon 
dioxide   between   the    poles   of  a   powerful 
battery.    The  back  planes  reflect  all  the  light 
that  strikes  them  at  an  angle  exceeding  24°  13', 
whence  comes  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the 
gem.      It  is  the  hardest   substance  known, 
being    able   to  scratch   all    other   minerals. 
Hardness,  10;  sp.  gr.,  3'52— 3.55.     When  «ut 
and  polished,  a  diamond  of  perfect  shape  and 
colour  weighing  one  carat  in  worth  about  9100. 
[CARAT.]    The  value  of  heavier  stones,  up  to 
twenty  carats,  is  roughly  calculated  by  multi- 
plying the  square  of  the  weight  in  carats  by 
the  price  per  carat ;  above  twenty  carats  the 
value  increases  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.   The 
slightest  tinge  of  colour  greatly  affects  the  com- 
mercial value.    Blue-white  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  colour,  and  one  of  this  shade,  known  as 
the  "Hope  "diamond,  though  only  weighing  4J 
carats,  but  of  peculiar  beauty  and  brilliancy,  is 
valueil  at  $1  i"),( H x ).    Diamonds  have  been  fouud 
in  India,  Brazil,  Ac.;  the  principal  suurce  of  sup- 
ply is  now  the  south  African  Diamond  Fields, 
discovered   in   KS67,  the   export*   from   which 
amounted  in  18s7tooverSai,lHKt,(KX).  Diamonds 
are  used  for  many  purposes.    The  powder  is 
used  by  the  lapidary   for   polishing   gems ; 
small  fragments  are  set  and  used  by  glaziers 
for  cutting  glass  [GLAZIER'S  DIAMOND],  while 
larger  specimens  are  used  for  boring  or  drill- 
ing [DIAMOND-DRILL].    They  are  also  used  by 
engravers  for  etching-points.     They  are  cut  in 
various  forms,  and  the  value  is  commonly 
increased  threefold  by  skilful  cutting. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  suggested  that  the  dia- 
mond is  combustible,  but  the  first  to  establish 
the  fact  were  the  Florentine  Academicians,  in 
1694 ;  they  succeeded  in  burning  it  in  the 
focus  of  a  large  lens.  Lavoisier,  in  1772, 
examined  the  results  of  combustion,  which 


botl,  boy:  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,   exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tlon,  -s ion  =  zhnn.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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diamonded  — dianchora 


showed  it  to  be  pure  crystalline  form  of 
carbon.  Among  the  celebrated  diamonds  may 
be  noted  the  following  :— 

Great  Mcgul:  Found  in  1550,  in  Golconda, 
and  seen  by  Tavernier.  Weighed  793  carats  ; 
cut  to  279  carats  (carat  =  4  grains). 

.Russian:  Taken  from  a  Brahminical  idol  by 
a  French  soldier;  sold  tu  the  liurssian  fount 
Orloff  and  presented  by  him  tu  the  Empress 
Catharine.  Weight  194  carats. 

Pitt :  Brought  from  India  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
grandfather  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  sold 
to  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1717.  for 
£135,000.  Weighed  when  rougii,  410  carats; 
cut  to  136$  carats.  Napoleon  placed  it  in  the 
hilt  of  his  sword. 

Koh-i-noor :  Captured  by  the  English  at  the 
taking  of  the  Punjab.  Presented  tu  tlie  Queen 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  18.riO;  weighed 
in  the  rough  SOU  carats,  cut  to  186  1-1  ti  carats, 
recut  to  103%  carats. 

Austrian:   A  ruse-cut  diamond,  ll)9)/£  carats. 

It  is  stated  thnt,  on  June  30, 1893,  a  diamond, 
of  flue  quality,  weighing  973%  carats  was  fuund 
in  the  South  African  mines.  It  is  valued  at 
$5,000,000,  and  is  in  the  Bank  of  England  vaults. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  or  set  with  diamonds  ;  as,  &  diamond 
bracelet. 

2.  Resembling  a  diamond  in  shape;  diamond- 
•haped. 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  Diamond  -  hilted, 
diamond-merchant,  diamond-mine. 

diamond-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Entimus  imperialis,  a  splendid 
coleopterous  insect  belonging  to  the  family 
Curculionidae.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

diamond  borer,  «.    [DIAMOND-DRILL.] 

diamond  bort,  .--.  Fragments  of  dia- 
monds which  are  too  small  for  jewelry. 

diamond-cutter,  s.  One  whose  trade  is 
to  cut  diamonds. 

Diamond-cutter's  compass : 

Diamond-cutting :  An  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  inclination  of  the  sides  of  jewels. 
It  is  a  movable  arm  inserted  at  an  angle  of  45° 
into  a  metallic  base. 

diamond-cutting,  s.  The  art  of  cutting 
diamonds.  Until  1476,  when  de  Berghem,  of 
Bruges,  first  discovered  this  art,  the  diamond 
in  Europe  was  worn  uncut ;  the  four  great 
stones  in  the  mantle  of  Charlemagne  furnish- 
ing an  example  ;  but  the  art  was  practised 
long  before  in  India,  the  facing  of  the  Koh-i- 
npor  dating  back  into  uncertain  time.  The 
diamond  is  cut  in  three  forms,  the  Brilliant, 
the  Rose,  and  the  Table,  and  their  respective 
values  are  in  the  order  named.  The  form  a  dia- 
mond shall  assume  is  determined  by  its  shape 
in  the  rough,  the  duty  of  the  lapidary  being 
to  cut  it  so  as  to  sacrifice  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  stone,  and  obtain  the  greatest  surface, 
refraction  and  general  beauty.  The  rough 
diamond  is  fixed  in  a  cup,  leaving  the  part 
exposed  which  is  to  be  removed  to  form  one 
facet.  The  projecting  portion  is  then  re- 
moved by  attrition  against  another  diamond 
similarly  set,  or  by  means  of  diamond-dust 
and  oil  upon  a  disk,  wheel,  or  wire,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  When  one  facet 
is  finished,  the  stone  is  reset  in  the  cup 
and  the  process  repeated.  It  was  formerly 
a  work  of  several  months  to  cut  a  large 
Btone ;  but  of  kite  years  steam  has  been 
nsed  as  a  motive  power,  and  the  time  taken 
in  the  process  of  cutting  has  been  much 
reduced.  The  polishing  is  performed  upon 
a  rapidly  revolving  iron  wheel,  driven  by  a 
band,  and  fed  by  hand  with  diamond-dust  and 
oil.  The  diamond  is  set  in  a  cup  as  before,  on 
the  end  of  a  weighted  arm,  and  held  against 
the  wheel ;  the  results  of  the  process  being 
collected  in  a  box  for  future  operations. 
(Knight.) 

diamond-draft,  •. 

Weaving :  A  method  of  drawing  the  warp- 
threads  through  the  heddles. 

diamond-drill,  «.  A  drill  armed  with  a 
diamond,  which  cuts  its  way  into  the  material 
as  the  drill-stock  is  rotated.  It  was  invented 
by  Hermann,  and  patented  in  France  by  him, 
June  3, 1854.  He  states  that  he  makes  crystals 
or  angular  fragments  of  the  black  diamond 


useful  in  "  working,  turning,  and  polishing, 
&c.,  hard  stones  such  as  granite,  porphyry, 
marbles,  &e."  The  diamond  is  broken  to 
obtain  angular  fragments,  which  are  embedded 
by  alloys  in  the  metallic  stock,  to  form  a 
cutting-tool.  Diamond-drills  were  used  in 
the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. 

diamond-edition,  s. 

Bibliog. :  A  term  applied  to  books  printed 
in  diamond  type. 

diamond-feet, ». 

Arch. :  A  species  of  moulding  formed  of 
fillets  intersecting  each  other,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  diamond-shaped  or  rhom- 
boidal  figures. 

diamond-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  employed 
by  Jewellers  in  estimating  the  sizes  of  small 
diamonds.  In  the  staff  are  set  small  crystals 
of  graduated  sizes  by  which  jewels  are 
compared.  The  crystals  are  from  i  to  Jj  of  a 
carat. 

diamond-headed,  a.  Having  a  dia- 
mond-shaped or  rhomboidal  head. 

U  Diamond-headed  'bolt :  A  bolt  whose  head 
has  a  lozenge  or  rhomboidal  shape. 

diamond-knot,  s.  A  kind  of  knot  made 
at  equi-distant  intervals  on  a  rope,  to  give 
support  to  the  hand  or  foot 

diamond-lens,  s. 

Optics :  The  diamond-lens,  owing  to  its  high 
refractive  and  small  dispersive  power,  requires 
much  less  curvature  than  glass  lenses  of  the 
same  focal  length.  It  therefore  admits  of  the 
employment  of  a  larger  pencil  of  rays,  and 
gives  more  light.  A  diamond  and  a  plate- 
glass  lens  of  similar  form  and  radius  are  in 
their  comparative  magnifying  powers  as  eight 
is  to  three.  (Knight.) 

diamond-linen, «. 

Fabric:  [DIAPER]. 

diamond-mortar,  s.  Diamonds  for  the 
use  of  the  lapidary  are  crushed  in  a  mortar, 
which  consists  of  a  cylindrical  box  and  a 
pestle,  both  made  of  hardened  steel.  A  small 
rough  diamond  is  placed  in  the  mortar,  and 
the  pestle  driven  down  by  a  hammer.  The 
pieces  of  broken  diamond  are  examined  for 
the  detection  of  fragments  suitable  for  gravers, 
drills,  and  etching  points.  The  remainder  is 
mashed  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  several 
hours'  continued  work,  rotating  the  pestle 
between  blows.  (Knight.) 

diamond-nail,  s.  A  nail  having  a  rhom- 
bal  head. 

diamond-plough,  s.  A  small  plough 
having  a  mould-board  and  share  of  a  diamond 
shape,  that  is,  rhomboidal.  One  side  of  the 
rhorab  runs  level  on  the  imnmd,  another 
forms  the  breast,  and  the  other  two  are  the 
marginal  lines  of  the  backward  extension  of 
the  mould-board. 

diamond-point,  *. 

Engraving  :  A  stylus  armed  with  a  diamond, 
either  ground  conical  or  made  of  a  selected 
fragment  of  the  desired  shape.  Wilson  Lowry 
introduced  the  diamond-point  into  engravers' 
ruling-machines.  Etching-tools  have  been 
pointed  with  diamonds.  Diamond-points  are 
used  in  ruling  the  graduation  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  instruments,  also  by  Nobert,  it  is 
supposed,  in  ruling  the  wonderful  series  of 
lines  that  form  the  tests  of  the  microscopes  of 
higher  powers.  (Knight.) 

IT  Diamond  -  point  chisel :  A  chisel  whose 
corners  are  ground  off  obliquely. 

diamond -powder,  «.  The  fine  dust 
produced  by  a  diamond-mortar  (q.v.). 

diamond-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  diamond  ;   of 
a  lozenge  or  rhomboidal  shape. 

2.  Dot. :   Applied  to  leaves   somewhat   re- 
sembling  a   diamond    in  shape,  having  the 
opposite  sides  equal,  and  the  angles  two  acute 
and  two  obtuse. 

diamond-spar,  s.    [CORUNDUM.] 

diamond-tool,  ». 

Metal-working  :  A  metal-turning  tool  whose 
cutting  edge  is  formed  by  facets. 


diamond-work,  s. 

Masonry :  Reticulated  work  formed  by 
courses  of  lozenge-shaped  stones,  very  com> 
mon  in  ancient  masonry. 

'  dl -a-mond-ed,  a.  [Eng.  diamond;  -ed.J 
Of  the  shape  of  a  diamond  or  lozenge ;  dia- 
mond-shaped. (Fuller  :  Profane  State,  p.  368.) 

di  a  mond-If-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  diamond; 
Lat/ero  =  to  produce,  and  -ows.J  Producing 
or  yielding  diamonds.  (Used  of  strata.) 

*  di-a-mor'-pha,  s.  [Gr.  Jid^op^o?  (diamor- 
phos)  =  endued  with  form.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crassulacese,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Diamorpheae.  The  branches 
and  flowers  are  whorled,  the  fruit  a  four-celled 
capsule.  Habitat,  North  America. 

di-a-mor'-phe-ce,  «.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat   dio- 
morph(a),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -toe.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Crass  ulacese  (q.v.). 

di  am  yl,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Bug.,  <tc.  amyl.} 

Chem. :  Decyl  hydride,  C^H^.  A  hydro- 
carbon obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
amyl  iodide,  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
156°.  It  mixes  with  alcohol,  but  not  with 
water.  It  has  an  agreeable  smell  and  burning 
taste. 

dl-am  -y-lene,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold ;  Eng.,  &c.,  amyl,  and  sun*,  -ene.] 

Chem.  :  CioHgo-  A  hydrocarbon  prepared 
by  shaking  together  one  volume  of  pure 
amylene,  CgHio,  with  two  volumes  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  one  volume  of  water  in 
stoppered  ,  cylinders  immersed  in  ice-cold 
water.  Pure  diamylene  is  obtained  by  frac- 
tional distillation.  It  boils  at  150°.  Diamy- 
lene combines  with  bromine. 

Di  an   a,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Rom.  Mythol. :  The  Latin  name  of  the 
Greek   Artemis,  the  goddess  of   the   chase. 
She  was  also  invoked  as  Lucina  in  childbirth. 
In  later  times  she  was  confounded  with  Luna, 
or  the  Moon.   Her  most  famous  temple  was  at 
Ephesus.    It  was  considered  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  78th  found.    It 
was  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther,  on 
March  15,  1863. 

3.  Alchemy :  The  name  given  by  the  alchem- 
ists to  the  metal  silver  ;  the  dendritic  amalgam, 
precipitated  by  mercury  from  a  solution  of 
nitrate   of  silver,    was   called  Arbor   Diana. 
Silver  was  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  moon,   Luna,   hence  the  term  lunar 
caustic   applied  to   fused    nitrate    of  silver, 
AgNOs,  Diana  being  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 

diana  monkey,  s. 

Zool. :  Cercopithemis  Diana,  the  Simia  Diana 
of  Liuuiuus,  or  Palatine-monkey  of  Peuuant, 


HI. AH   OF   DIANA-MONKEY. 

an  African  species  of  monkey,  so  named  from 
the  crescent-shaped  band,  resembling  that 
which  poets  and  mythologists  assign  to  the 
goddess  Diana. 

*  di-a-nat'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  Stavwa  (dianaS)  =  to 
flow'  through.]  Reasoning,  logically  and  pro- 
gressively, from  one  subject  to  another. 

di  ari  -ch6r-a,  «.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Gr.  ayxvpa  (angkura)  =  an  anchor,  a  hook.] 
Palmont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Conehifera,  the 
shells  of  which  are  delicate,  adherent,  regular, 
symmetrical,  equilateral,  subarticulated,  and 
inequivHlve ;  one  valve  hollowed  within  and 
convex  without,  the,  other  flat ;  the  hinge 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wad,  son;  mute,  cub  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full'  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce=e.    cy  -  a.     qu  -  kw. 


diander— diaphanoscope 
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composed  of  two  distant  condyles.    It  is  now 
railed  Spondylus  (q.  v.). 

t  dl-an'-der,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  avrjp  (aner),  genit.  oi/Spos  (andros)  =  a  male, 
a  man.] 

Dot. :  A  flower  which  has  two  stamens. 
Example,  Veronica. 

di-an'-drl-a,  s.  pi.  [For  first  element  see 
diander ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

Bot. :  In  the  Linnaean  system  the  second 
class  containing  those  genera  of  plants,  the 
flowers  of  which  have  only  two  stamens,  pro- 
vided these  are  neither  united  at  the  base  nor 
combined  with  the  pistil  and  stigma  nor  sepa- 
rated from  the  pistil. 

di  an  -drl  an,  di  an  droiis,  a.  [Eng 
diand(e)r ;  -ian;  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  plants  which  have  two 
stamens. 

di  a  nel-la,  s.  [From  Diana,  the  goddess.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceae,  tribe  Asparagese. 
They  have  drooping  blue  flowers  in  panicles. 
They  occur  in  Australia  and  the  south  of  Asia. 
The  powdered  roots  of  Dianella  odorata  are 
made  into  fragrant  pastilles.  A  decoction  of 
it  is  prescribed  in  Java  forgonorrh8ea,dysury, 
and  fluor  albus. 

di-a-nite,  s.     [Lat.  Dianja);  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(Ifin.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  COLUMBITE  (q.v.). 

*  dl-a-n6-et'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  cUdi/onmcd;  (dianci- 
tiko.i)  =  capable  of  thought,  intellectual.] 
Capable  of  thought ;  intellectual ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  discursive  faculty. 

•dl-a-noJ-al'-O'-gy;  s.  [Gr.  Sidvoia(dianoia) 
=  thought,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 
That  branch  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the 
dianoetic  faculties.  (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

di  an  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  Kot  (dios)  =  divine,  and 
af0ot  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caryophyllacese,  sub-order 
Sileneae.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed,  sur- 
rounded by  about  four  imbricated  scales  or 
bracteoles  ;  petals  five,  furnished  with  claws  ; 
stamens  ten  ;  styles  two  :  capsule  cylindrical, 
one-celled  ;  seeds  peltate.  Four  species  occur 
wild  in  Britain,  Dianthus  Armeria,  the  Dept- 
ford-pink  ;  D.  prolifer,  the  Proliferous-pink  ; 
D.  deltoides,  the  Maiden-pink,  and  D.  ccesius, 
the  Cheddar-pink.  Half  naturalised  is  D. 
Caryophyllits,  the  Clove-pink,  Carnation,  or 
Clove-gillyflower,  which  grows  on  old  ruined 
castles  in  Kent ;  it  is  the  origin  of  the  Carna- 
tion of  our  gardens,  with  all  its  diversities 
of  colour  and  form. 

*di-a-pase,  ».    [DIAPASON.] 

•dl-a-pasm,  s.  [Gr.  fiiairaojxa  (diapasma), 
from  Siajrao-o-w  (diapasso)  =  to  sprinkle.]  Aro- 
matic herbs  dried  and  reduced  to  powder ; 
they  were  formerly  made  into  little  balls 
with  sweet  water,  and  strung  together,  or 
worn  loose  in  the  pocket. 

"  There's  an  excellent  diapatm  in  a  chain  too,  if  you 
like  it.."— 11.  Joiuon  :  Cynthia'*  Kr.tmlt,  v.  2. 

di-a-pa  -son,  di'-a-pase,  s.  [Lat.  diapason 
=  an  octave  ;  Gr.  Sianaa-iav  (diapason)  =  a  con- 
cord of  the  first  and  last  notes  of  an  octave  ;  a 
contraction  for  SiH  irao~<oc  xop&op  mufanvia. 
(dia  pason  chordon  sumphonia)  =.  concord  ex- 
tending through  all  the  notes :  Sta  (dia)  = 
through,  and  -naautv  (pason)  =  all,  genit.  plur. 
fern,  of  was  (pas)  =  all.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"...  op  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad.  such  solemn  airs  divine." 

Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  L  41. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Harmony,  concord,  accord,  agreement. 

"  The  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  sway'd 
In  perfect  iliti pason."    Milton :  At  a  Solemn  Jfutic. 

(2)  Completion,  usefulness. 

(3)  A    combination    or    union    of  various 
•ounds. 

"  The  diapaian  of  the  cannonade." 

Lonpfellato :  The  ArtenaL 

IL  Music: 

*  1.  An  octave. 

2.  The  name  given  in  this  country  to  the 
most  important  foundation  stops  of  an  organ, 
termed  in  other  countries  more  properly 


Principal.  There  are  t:vo  kinds  of  diapasons, 
the  open  and  stopped.  Open  diapasons  on 
the  manual  are  nearly  always  of  metal,  but 
on  the  pedals  are  often  of  wood.  Stopped 
diapasons  were  formerly,  in  most  cases,  of 
wood,  but  now  are  frequently  made  of  metal. 
When  two  or  more  open  diapasons  are  on  the 
same  manual  they  are  of  different  scales. 

3.  Fixed  pitch. 

If  (1)  Normal  diapason :  A  recognised 
standard  of  pitch.  [PITCH.]  (Stainer  £ 
Barrett.) 

(2)  Diapason  cum  diapente : 
Ifus. :  The  interval  of  a  twelfth, 

(3)  Diapason  cum  diatessaron : 
ttus. :  The  interval  of  an  eleventh. 

(4)  Diapason  ditone : 

Mus.  :  A  compound  concord,  whose  terms 
are  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  four  or  five  to 
two. 

(5)  Diapason  semiditone: 

Mus. :  A  compound  concord  whose  terms 
are  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to  five. 

dl-a-pen'-si-a,  s.  [Lat.  diapente;  Gr.  cW- 
ireVre  (diapente)  =  a  fifth  in  music  ;  so  named 
by  Linnaeus,  because  the  flowers  are  five- 
cleft.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-order  Diapensieae. 

di-a-pen-sl-a'-$e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dia- 
pensi(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  natives  of  northern  Europe  and  North 
America.  They  are  prostrate,  shrubby  plants, 
with  crowded,  heath-like  exstipulate  leaves 
and  solitary  terminal  flowers.  They  are  in 
many  respects  allied  to  the  Phloxes,  from 
which  they  differ  chiefly  in  their  imbricated 
bracts,  transversely  two-celled  anthers,  and 
peltate  seeds.  There  are  six  genera. 

di  a  -  pen  -  si  -  ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dia- 
pensi(a),  aud  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Diapensiacese  (q.v.). 

dl-a-pen'-si-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diapen- 
si(a) ;  Lat.  adj.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  plants,  with  anthers 
dehiscing  transversely  :  ovary,  three-celled  ; 
style,  single. 

di-a-pen  -te,   s.     [Gr.  5td  (dia)  =  through, 

and  Tre'i/re  (pente)  =  five.]    • 

1.  Mus. :  The  interval  of  a  fifth. 

2.  Phar. :  A  composition  or  mixture  of  five 
ingredients. 

di-a-per,    •  dia  per  y,    *  dy  a  per,   s. 

[Fr.  diapre,  pa.  par.  of  diaprer  =  to  variegate 
or  diversify  with  figures  ;  from  0.  Fr.  diapre, 
diaspre  =  a  jasper  ;  O.  Ital.  diaspro,  a  corrupt, 
of  Lat.  jaspidem,  ace.  sing,  otjaspis  =  a  jasper ; 
Gr.  Ida-TTiSa  (iaspida),  ace.  sing,  of  laou-is 
(iaspis)  =  a  jasper. ]  [JASPER. ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  towel,  a  napkin. 

"  Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin 
Full  of  rose-water,  aud  bestrewed  with  flowers  ; 
Another  bear  the  ewer ;  the  third  a  diaper, 
And   say,    '  Will't  please  your  lordship  cool   your 
hands  V 
Shiiketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Induction  i.). 

3.  A  piece  of  cloth  or  napkin  wrapped  round 
a  child  or  woman. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  FMric: 

*  (1)  A  kind  of  rich  material  decorated  with 
raised  embroidery. 

(2)  A  linen  towelling  with  a  small  figure 
thrown  up,  as  in  damask.  It  is  manufactured 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  is  of  various 
widths,  ranging  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
four,  inches. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  DIAPERING  (q.v.). 

3.  Arch. :  A  panel  or  flat  recessed  surface 
covered  with  carving  or  other  wrought  work 
in  low  relief. 

diaper  ornament.  - 

Arch. :  An  ornamentation  of  flowers,  applied 
to  a  plain  surface,  either  carved  or  painted ; 
if  carved,  the  flowers  are  entirely  sunk  intt 
the  work  below  the  general  surface  :  they  are 
usually  square,  and  placed  close  to  each  other, 


and  are  various  in  their  pattern  and  design; 
it  was  first  introduced  in  the  early  English 


DIAPER   ORNAMENT. 


style  in  some  of  the  principal  Gothic  structure* 
in  England.    (WeaU.) 

diaper-work,  s. 

Masonry  :  A  pavement  checkered  by  stones 
or  tiles  of  different  colours. 

*  di'-a-per,  v.t.  &  i.    [DIAPER,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  variegate  or  embroider  ;  to  work  in  a 
pattern. 

"  Over  al  diapred  and  wri ten 
With  ladyes  and  with  bacheleris." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  933,  fM. 

2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

"  The  wanton  spring 

When  she  doth  diaper  the  ground  with  beautie*." 
Ford :  Sun't  Darling,  IT.  L 

B.  Intrans. :   To  work  in  embroidery  ;  to 
embroider. 

"If  you  diaper  upon  folds,  let  your  work  be  broken. ' 
— Peacham :  On  Drawing. 

di  a  pered,   *di-a-pred,   *  dy-a-pred, 

pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIAPER,  v.] 

di'-a-per-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIAPER,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  embroidering,  variegating,  or 
ornamenting  in  diaper. 

2.  A  diaper  pattern. 

II.  Her. :  The  covering  the  surface  of  a 
shield  with  an  ornament  of  some  kind,  indepen- 
dently of  the  bearin.gs  or  colours.  It  is  some- 
times painted,  sometimes  in  low  relief. 

*  di-aph  -a-nal,  *  di-aph-a-nall,  o.  [Eng. 
diaphan(e);    -al]     The  same  as  DIAPHANOUS 
(q.v.). 

"  Being  but  dark  earth,  though  made  diaphanalL' 
Dairies  :  Wittt  Pilgrimage,  p.  M. 

di-a-pliane,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Gr.  ita<f>aiW 
(dmphaino)  =  to  show  through  :  Sid  (dia)  = 
through,  and  <j>aivia  (phaino)  =  to  appear,  to 
show.] 

1.  Fabric:  A  woven  silk  stuff  with  trans- 
parent and  coloured  figures.     It  is  not  now 
used. 

2.  Anat. :  An  investing,  cortical  membrane 
of  a  sac  or  cell. 

*  dl'-a-ph JJied,  a.     [Eng.   diaphan(e) ;   -td.) 

Transparent. 

"  Drinking  of  much  wiue  bath  the  virtue  to  maka 
bodies  diiiphaned  or  transparent."— Tram,,  of  fiocca- 
lini  (1(26),  p.  53. 

*  di-a-pha-ne'-I-t JT,    s.      [Fr.    diaphaneite.] 
The"  quality  of  being  diaplmnous ;   transpa- 
rency ;  the  power  of  transmitting  light. 

".  .  .  apt  to  grow  dry,  and  shrink,  and  lose  their 
diaphaneity."— Rax :  On  the  Creation. 

*  di-a-phan'-lto,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  diaphan(e); 
-ic.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Transparent,  pellucid  :  having 
the  power  or  .juality  of  tranbmitting  light 

"Air  U  an  element  superior,  aud  lighter  than  water. 
through  whose  vnat,  open,  subtle,  diaphaniek.  or 
transparent  body,  the  light  afterwards  created,  easily 
tran»pired."— Raleigh. 

B.  ^s  subst. :  [DiAPHONics.] 

di-a-pha-nom'-e-ter, ».  [Eng.  diaphan(e) ; 
o  connective,  and  meter.}  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  transparency  of  the  air. 

dl-a-phan'-o-scdpe,  s.  [Eng.  diaphan(e); 
o  connective,  and  Gr.  o-xoircw  (skoped)  =  to  see.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  911  in,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.      tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tions,  -sioua  =  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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diaphanotype— diary 


Optics:  A  dark  box  for  exhibiting  trans- 
parent pictures  with  or  without  a  lens. 

dl-a-phan  O  type,  .<.  [Eng.  diaphan(e) ; 
o  connective,  and  type.] 

Phot. :  Another  name  for  the  hellenotype, 
in  which  a  diaphanous  or  pale  positive  on  .a 
paper  rendered  translucent  by.  varnish  is 
coloured  on  the  back  and  placed  over  uud  in 
exact  correspondence  with  a  duplicate  positive 
of  strong  character.  (Knight.) 

di-aph'-an-OUS,  «.  [Gr.  6ia<t>ai>rfr  (diaphanes), 
from  Siafaaivfo  (diaphai>io)  =  to  show  through.) 
Transparent,  translucent,  clear ;  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  transmitting  light. 

"  Aristotle  calleth  light  a  quality  Inherent,  or  cleav- 
ing to  a  diaphanous  body." — Raltigh. 

di  aph'-an-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diaphanous; 
•ly.]  Transparently,  trauslucently. 

di  a-ph6n  -1C,  o.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  =  through, 
ami  (JMuviot  (phdnf.6)  =  to  sound  ;  <f>u>nj  (phone) 
=  a  sound.]  The  same  as  DIACOUSTIC  (q.v.). 


di  a  phon   ic  al,  a. 
Dfaphonic. 


[Eng.  diaphonic  ;  -al.] 


di-a  phdn  -ics,  s.  pi.  [DIAPHONIC,  o.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the 
properties  of  refracted  sounds  ;  diacousties. 

dl-a-pho-re -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  Sia<t>opeu> 
(dmphored)  —  to  carry  off  or  through,  as  a 
fever  by  perspiration  :  Sid  (dia.)  =  through, 
and  Capita  (phoreo)  =  to  carry.] 

Med. :  An  unusual  or  unnatural  degree  of 
perspiration. 

dl-a-pho-ret'-lC,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  diaphoretique ; 
Lat.  diaphonticus,  from  Gr.  fiia^opijTiicos  (dia- 
phoretikos),  from  £iaxpopi}7ct  (diaphoresis)  = 

•  perspiration.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
increasing  or  promoting  perspiration. 

"  A  dinphoretick  medicine,  or  a  sudoriflck,  U  some- 
tbing  that  will  provoke  sweating."—  Watt*. 

B.  .-).-.  substantive : 
Pharmacy : 

1.  A  medicine  or  preparation   having  the 
power  or  quality  of  increasing  or  promoting 
perspiration.     A  sudorific  is  more  powerful  in 
Its  effects  than  a  diaphoretic. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  class  of  medicines,  also  called 
Budorifics,  acting  on  the  skin  and  increasing 
its  functions.   They  are  divided  into  Stimulant 
sudoriftcs,  which  stimulate  the  vaseularsystem, 
aa  ammonia,  carlxjnate,  acetate,  and  citrate  of 
ammonia,  camphor,  chloroform,  ethers,  opium, 
&c.  ;  and  Sedative  sudorifics,  as  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, tartarated  antimony,  and  ipecacuanha. 
Diaphoretics  are  assisted  liy  the  application  of 
•warmth,   hot  vapour  to  the  skin,  and  warm 
diluents  ;  and  may  be  used  :  (1)  To  restore  the 
action  of  the  skin  in  cases  in  which  its  func- 
tion has  been  checked  by  cold.     (2)  To  deter- 
mine to  the  surface  in  febrile  cases,  to  relieve 
the  system  of  water  and  excreta.    (:i)  To  keep 
up  an  increased  action  of  the  surface  in  skin 
diseases.     (4)  To  cause  the  skin  to  take  on 
an  augmented  action,  and  by  this  means  to 
relieve  certain   other  organs,  es|>ecially  the 
kidneys.    (5)  To  cause  the  skin  to  act  vicai  i- 
ously    when   the  action  of   other   secreting 
organs  is  excessive,  as  in  diabetes  and  chronic 
diarrhoea     (Garrod:  Material  Medico.) 

"  Diaptumticki.  or  promoters  of  perspiration,  help 
the  organ*  of  digestion,  because  the  attenuation  of 
the  aliment  makes  it  perspirable  —Arltuthnoc. 

*  di  a  pho  r e t'  ic  al,  a.    [Eng.  diaphoretic ; 
•al.]    The  same  as  DIAPHORETIC  (q.v.). 

"It  may  work  upon  the  mind,  as  physicians  say 
those  kind  of  diaphortOcal  medicines  do  upun  the 
body."— ifountayu'  •  tinoute  Kuaya(ltt»),  pt.  1.,  p.  «0. 

di  aph   or  ite,  s.     [Gr.  <W<popot  (diuphoros) 
=  different,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.)J 
Min. :  The  same  as  ALLAOITK  (q.v.). 

di-a-phragm  (g  silent),  g.  [Fr.  diaphragme; 
Lai.  diaphragma,  from  Gr.  Sid^pay^a  (dia- 
phragma) =  (1)  a.  partition,  a  wall,  (2)  the 
midriff ;  iuuppayitsfit  (diaphragnumij  =  to 
feuce  off :  4i<i  (dia)  =  between,  and  <ppayw/it 
(pJiraynumi)  =  to  fence.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  partition  in  a  chamber,  tube,  or  other 
object.  Flexible  diaphragms  are  used  in  steam- 
pressure  indicators,  faucets,  gas-regulators, 
pumps,  &c. 

"It  consists  of  a  fasciculus  of  bodies  parted  Into 
numerous  cells  by  means  of  diaiihraumt." —  Woodward  : 
OnFottiU. 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  He  cut  away  the  ribs,  diaphragm,  and  pericardium 
of  a  dog." — Derham:  Phyrico-Ttieology,  bk.  iv.,ch.  vii. 
(note  1). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  A>mt.  :  An  inspiratory  muscle,  and  the 
sole  agent  in  tranquil  respiration.    It  is  the 
muscular   septum    between  the  thorax    and 
abdomen,  and  is  composed  of  two  portions,  a 
greater  muscle  arising  from  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage, and  a  lesser  arising  from  the  bodies  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  by  two  tendons.     There  are 
three  openings  in  the  diaphragm,  one  for  the 
passage  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  one  for  the 
passage  of  the  oesophagus  and  pneumo-gastric 
nerves  and  the  aortic,  through  which  passes 
the  aorta,  the  right  vena  azygos,  and  thoracic 
duct.    It  assists  the  abdominal  muscles,  which 
are  expiratory,  powerfully  in  expulsion,  each 
act  of  that  kind  being  accompanied  or  pre- 
ceded by  a  deep  inspiration.      It  also  comes 
into  play  in  hiccough  and  sobbing,  laughing 
and  crying,    sometimes   causing   hernia,    or 
rupture  of  the  viscera. 

2.  Optics:  An  annular  disc  in  a  camera  or 
telescope,  or  other  optical  instrument,  to  ex- 
clude some  of  the  marginal  rays  of  a  beam  of 
light.    The  original  form  of  this  beautiful  con- 
trivance is  the  iris  of  the  eye,  which  shuts  out 
strong  light  and  regulates  the  quantity  ad- 
mitted.   The  use  of  the  iris  was  known  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.    (Knight .) 

3.  Conchol. :  The  straight  calcareous  plate 
which  divides  the  cavity  of  certain  shells  into 
two  parts. 

diaphragm  faucet,  s.  One  which  closes 
its  aperture  by  the  depression  of  the  dia- 
phragm upon  the  end  of  a  pipe  by  means  of  a 
screw-plunger. 

diaphragm-plate,  s.  A  plate  beneath 
the  stage  of  a  compound  microscope,  to  re- 
strict the  amount  of  light  reflected  from  the 
mirror.  The  plate  has  a  number  of  holes  of 
varying  sizes,  either  of  which  may  be  brought 
to  bear. 

diaphragm-pump,  s.  A  pump  in  which 
a  disc-piston  is  attached  by  an  elastic  dia- 
phragm, usually  of  leather,  to  the  sides  of  the 
barrel.  It  was  described  by  Desaguliers,  in 
1744,  as  "  a  piston  without  friction."  It  is 
much  older  than  the  time  of  this  philosopher, 
however.  It  has  been  again  and  again  re-in- 
vented,, and  brought  out  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets.  [BAG-PUMP.]  Its  application  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  human  diaphragm. 
(Knight.) 

di  a  phrag  mat-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Sid^pay^a 
(diaphragma),  genit.  6iad>pay/u.aTO«  (diaphrag- 
matos),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diaphragm  ; 
as  diaphragmatic  nerve,  &c. 

di  a  phrag  ma  ti  tis,  s.  [Gr.  Sidfoatna 
(dia/ihragma),  g'euit.  Sia^pdy^arty;  (dMphrag- 
matos),  and  Eng.  suff.  -itis  (Afed.).] 

Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  or  of 
its  peritoneal  coats. 

di  -  aph  -  thor  -  ai  -  ma,  s.  [Gr.  ota^de/pu 
(diaphtheiro)  =  to  destroy,  and  atiua  (haima)— 
blood.] 

Med. :  A  generic  term  for  blood  contami- 
nated, poisoned,  or  corrupted  by  any  cause,  so 
as  to  terminate  fatally,  if  this  result  be  not 
averted  by  medical  treatment  or  by  the  efforts 
of  nature. 

dl  aph'  y  sis,  i.  [Gr.  SidQvo-is  (diaphusis) 
=  a  growing  through,  a  bursting  of  a  bud  ; 
ottupvw  (diaphw>)= to  grow  through  :  Sid  (dia)— 
through,  and  <j>v<a  (phuS)  —  to  grow.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  growing  between,  an  in- 
testine. 

II.  1  xhnically : 

1.  Ik  tany : 

(1)  An  abnormal  extension  of  the  centre  of 
a  flower,  or  of  an  inflorescence. 

(2)  The  nodi  of  grasses. 

(3)  The  interstices  or  portions  of  the  eulm 
between  the  nodi  of  grasses. 

2.  Anat.  :  The  central  portion  of  the  long 
bones,  from  which  the  process  of  ossification 
commences,  proceeding  towards  a  secondary 
centre,  epiphysis,  situated  at  each  extremity. 

dl  a  plas  tic,  ».  [Gr.  oian-Xa<rrtiedr  (dia- 
pliistikos)  =  good  at  moulding  or  forming ; 


iWn-Aocro-io  (diuplassd)  =  to  mould,  to  set  a 
limb.] 

Med.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  used  in  the 
treatment  of  fractured  or  dislocated  limbs. 

di-ap-nfit'-Ic,  s.  [Gr.  Sia-wor)  (diapnoe)  — 
evaporation.] 

Med. :  A  remedy  which  operates  by  pro- 
moting a  gentle  or  imperceptible  perspiration. 

di-ap-6  phys  -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  diapophys(is); 
-tea/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diapophysis 
(q.v.). 

di  a -ppph  -ys-is.  *.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia) = through, 
and  an-6<pv<ri;  (apophusis)  =  a  growing,  a 
growth.] 

Anat. :  The  dorsal  or  tubercular  portion  of 
the  transverse  process  of  a  vertebra. 

di-a-pS-re'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  Siavoptu  (diaportfy 
=  to  be  in  doubt.] 

Rhet. :  Doubt,  or  hesitation,  as  to  which  of 
two  subjects  to  begin  with. 

*di'-a-pred  (pred  as  perd),  a.      [DIA- 

PERKD.] 

*  di'-a-pry;  a.  [Eng.  diaper ;  -y.  ]  Variegated, 
adorned,  flowered. 

"  They  ly  neerer  the  diapry  verges 
Of  tear-bridge  Tigris  swallow-swifter  surges." 
Sylvetter  :  n,e  Calonie*.  428.      //,/nVj.) 

*di-ar-chy,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  apx<o  (archo)  =  to  rule.]  A  form  of 
government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  two  persons. 

»  dl-ar'-I-al,  *  di-ar'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.  diary; 
-al,  -ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diary  or 
journal. 

"/Marian  sages  greet  their  brother  sage." 

Crabt,e .  Newspuiier. 

di'-a-rist,  s.  [Eng.  diar(y);  -ist.}  One  who 
keeps  a  diary  or  journal. 

di  a  rrhce  a,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oidpJoia 
(diarrAoitt)  =  a  flowing  through  ;  oiopptw 
(diarrhea)  .=  to  flow  through  :  Sid  (dia)  = 
through,  and  piu  (rhed)  =  to  flow.] 

Med.  :  The  excessive  discharge  of  fluid 
alvine  evacuations,  generally  arising  from  un- 
wholesome diet,  excess  in  food  or  drink,  cold, 
wet,  fatigue,  or  exposure,  or  from  functional 
derangements  of  the  biliary  or  gastro-intes- 
tinal  organs  ;  it  is  a  chief  symptom  in  cholera. 
Dr.  Aitken  mentions  tliree  forms  of  idiopathic 
diarrhoea  :  (1)  Diarrhoea  of  irritation  ;  (2)  con- 
gestion or  inflammatory  diarrhoea  ;  (a)  dia- 
rrhcea  witli  discharges  of  unaltered  ingesta. 


di  a  rrhce  tic,  di-a-rrhe'-tlc,  a.  [£ng. 
diarrhoea,  and  adj.  suff.  -etic.]  Causing  or 
tending  to  cause  diarrhoea. 


di-ar-thro'-di-al,  o.  [Eng.  diarlhros(u) ; 
-ial.} 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  diarthrosis ; 
having  free  motion  in  the  articulations  of  the 
joints. 

diarthrodial  cartilage,  s. 

Anat. :  One  which  invests  the  articular 
extremities  of  bones. 

di  ar  thro  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  oiaplpou  (diar- 
throo)—to  divide  by  joints  :  6i<i  (dia)  =  be- 
tween, asunder,  and  apdpou  (arthroo)  =  to 
joint,  to  fasten  ;  apOpov  (arthron)  =  a  joint] 

Anat. :  A  movable  articulation,  the  most 
common  of  all  the  joint-iuoveinentn  of  the 
body.  This  class  it  divided  into  three  genera: 
Arthrodia,  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  ;  Gingly- 
iiiiis,  elbow,  wrist,  knee,  ankle ;  and  Enar- 
throsis,  hip  and  shoulder. 

dl'-a-ry;  *.  &  a.  [Lat.  diarium  =  (1)  a  daily 
allowance  of  food  for  a  soldier,  (2)  a  diary  ; 
dies  —  a  day  ;  Hal.  diario.] 

A.  As  subit.  :  An  account  of  the  transac- 
tions or  occurrences  of  each  day ;  a  book  in 
which  the  events  of  each  day  are  registered  ; 
an  almanack  or  calendar  with  blank  spaces 
for  notes,  memoranda,  AC.  ;  a  journal. 

"Samuel  Pepys,  whose  library  and  diary  hare  kept 
bis  uaiue  fresh  to  our  time."— Mamulav :  Ilia.  Kng., 
ch.  iv. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Daily  ;  lasting  but  a  day. 

"The  offer  of  a  usurpation,  though  it  was  but  a*  • 
diary  ague ."— Hacon  :  l*tten,  83.  (Trench:  On  lomt 
/'.Y.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  21.) 


fete,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pS 
or,  wore,  wolA  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    cy     a.    qu  -  kw. 


dia  schism— diatomist 


di-  a-  schism,  dl  -  a  -schls  -  ma,  *.     [Gr. 

jiatrxiTMa  (dwscftwma)  =  a  division  ;  &iacr\i'u 
(diaschizo)  =  to  cleave.] 

Music  :  An  approximate  half  of  a  liraina 
(q.v.' 

di'-a  -spore,  *.  [Gr.  Siaurwopd  (diaspora)  —  a 
scattering  ;  Siatnrf  ipui  (diaspeiro)  —  to  scatter  ; 
in  allusion  to  the  usual  .decrepitation  before 
the  blow-pipe.] 

Afin.  :  An  orthorhombic,  massive,  or  some- 
times stalactilic  mineral  of  various  colours, 
white  to  violet  or  plum-blue.  It  is  very 
brittle  and  subtranslueent  or  translucent 
when  thin.  In  a  closed  tube  it  decrepitates 
strongly,  separating  into  pearly  white  scales. 
It  is  commonly  found  with  corundum  or  emery 
in  dolomite,  chlorite  schist,  and  other  crystal- 
line rocks.  It  occurs  in  the  Urals,  Switzer- 
land, Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere.  Hardness, 
6'5  —  7  ;  sp.  gr.  3  3—  3'5.  (Dana.) 

*  dl-a-8tal-tlC,  a.  [Gr.  SiaoraATiicos  (dias- 
taltlkoi)  =  able  to  distinguish  ] 

Music  :  Dilated  or  extended  ;  a  term  applied 
in  Greek  music  to  certain  intervals,  as  a  major 
third,  major  sixth,  or  major  seventh. 

di  a  stase,    *  di  as   ta  sis,    s.      [Gr.  =  a 

separation  :  &id  (dia)  =  between,  apart,  and 
ordtris  (stasis)  =  a  standing,  a  position  ;  <rra- 
(sfa),  root  of  i'cmjm  (histemi)  =  to  stand.] 

1.  Surg.  (Of  the  for  in,  diastasis)  :  A  forcible 
separation  of  two  bones  previously  in  contact, 
or  of  the  pieces  of  a  fractured  bone. 

2.  Chem,.  (Of  the  form  diastase):  A  peculiar 
nitrogenous  substance   produced   during  the 
malting  of  grain.      Its  effect  is  to  act  u|K>n 
the  starch  of  the  grain,  converting  part  of  it 
into  sugar  and  rendering  it  soluble. 

di-as'-ta-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  AidtrraTos  (diastatos)  = 
split  up,  disturbed,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ite 

(qv.xi 

Min.  :  A  black  hornblende,  from  Nordmark, 
in  Wermland.  It  is  placed  by  Dana  under  his 
division,  Aluminous  Amphibole. 

di'-a-stem,  di  a-ste  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  5t<x- 
<m)/na  (diastema),  from  jtacrr^cat  (diastenai) 
infin.  of  Jiumjjii  (diistemi)  =  to  separate,  to 
stand  at  intervals.]  [DIASTASIS.] 

1.  Music  (Ofthe'form  diastem)  :  An  interval. 

2.  Zool.  (Of  the  form,  diastema)  :  The  intervals 
between  a  series  or  range  of  teeth. 

dl  as   tol  e,  *  di  as  -tol-y,  s.    [Gr.  itatrroA^ 
(diastole)  =  a  drawing  apart  :  Sia  (dia)  =  apart, 
and  ore'AAoi  (stello)  —  to  send,  to  place.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang.  <t  Tech.: 

1.  Gram.  :   The  lengthening  of  a  syllable 
which  is  naturally  short  ;  the  figure  by  which 
a  syllable  naturally  short  is  made  long. 

2.  Med.  :   A  dilatation  of  the    heart   and 
arteries.    (Opposed  to  systole,  q.  v.) 

"  The  systole  seems  to  resemble  the  forcible  bending 
of  a  spring,  and  the  diattole  its  flying  out  again  to  Its 
natural  state."—  Ray  :  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Phys.  :  The  pulse. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  A  lengthening,  a  drawing  out,  a 
protracting. 

"  As  in  long-drawn  systole  and  long-drawn  diastole. 
must  the  period  of  faith  alternate  with  the  period  of 
Denial."—  Carlyle  :  Sartor  Resartut,  bk.  it,  ch.  iii. 

dl  as  tol  Ic.  a.  [Eng.  diastol(e);  -tc.]  Per- 
tain  ing  to  diastole,  or  the  dilatation  of  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

diastolic  sound,  s. 

Phys.  :  The  second  sound  of  the  heart, 
heard  after  the  first  sound,  systolic  (q.v.), 
which  is  coincident  with  the  shock  of  the 
heart's  apex  forwards  against  the  side.  Dias- 
tolic, the  second  sound,  is  synchronous  with 
the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  the  recedence 
of  the  heart  from  the  side,  and  the  pulseless 
state,  or  systole,  of  the  large  arteries  :  because 
of  maximum  loudness  at  the  upper  ]>art  of 
the  heart  it  is  sometimes  called  the  superior 
sound. 


-a,  s.  [Gr.  Aiatrro  (diasto),  in 
compos.  =  opened,  put  asunder,  from  dia- 
ore'AAco  (diastello)  —  to  put  asunder,  to  open, 
and  Tropos  (  poros)  =.  a  passage.  ] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  or  Bryozoa,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Diastoporidse.  The 
encrusting  cwnoecium  is  discoidal,  and  more 
or  less  eccentric  in  its  mode  of  growth. 

di  as-to  por  i  dae,  s.  ;>l     [Mod.  Lat.  dia- 
stopora,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


Zool.  <6  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  or 
Bryozoa  (two  names  for  the  same  class).  The 
tubular  cells  are  not  free  in  any  part  of  their 
length.  It  ranges  from  the  Silurian  period 
till  now. 

dl'-a-Btyle,  s.  [Gr.  Siatrrvkiov  (diastulion)  = 
the  space  between  columns  :  Sid  (dia)  =  be- 
tween, and  <rrCAos  (stulos)  =  a  pillar.] 

Arch. :  An  arrangement  of  columns  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture,  in  which 
the  intercolumniation  or  space  between  them 
is  equal  to  three  or  four  diameters  of  the  shaft. 

*  dl'-a-syrm,  *.  [Gr.  Siourvp/io?  (diasurmos) 
=  a  tearing  in  pieces,  mockery ;  Siatrupta 
(diasuro)  •=-  to  tear  in  pieces,  to  mock.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  expressing 
mockery  and  contempt,  or  by  which  reproof 
is  conveyed  in  an  ironical  manner. 

dl-a-tes -sa-ron,  *.  [Gr.  ««£  (dia)  =  be- 
tween, through,  apart,  and  -rio-a-apa.  (tessara) 
=  four.] 

1.  Music :  An  interval  of  a  fourth  ;  its  pro- 
portion is  as  four  to  three,  being  composed  of 
a  greater  tone,  a  lesser  tone,  and  a  greater 
semitone. 

2.  Bib. :  A  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  Med.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  com- 
pounded   of    gentian,    Aristolochia    rotunda, 
bayberries,  and  honey,  incorporated  with  ex- 
tract of  juniper. 

dl-a-ther -mal,  f.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  =  through, 
and  U  pnaii-ia  '  (thermaino)  =  to  heat ;  flepno? 
(thermns)  =  heat.]  Through  which  heat  can 
freely  permeate. 

dl-a-ther'-man-9y,  s.  [Gr.  8ta0epp<uMi> 
(iliathermaino)  =  to  heat  through  :  Sia  (dia)= 
through,  and  Btp^aivui  (thermaino)  =  to  heat ; 
01-piu.rJ?  (thermos)=  heat.]  The  quality  of  being 
diathermal  ;  the  property  of  transmitting 
radiating  heat. 

di-a-ther-ma-ne'-i-tjf,  s.    [Gr.  Sia.9epno.nw 

(dlathermaind').~\       The     same    as     DIATHER- 
MANCY (q.v.). 

di  a  ther  man-ism,  s.  [Gr.  JiodcpjxaiVio 
(diathermaino),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The 
doctrine  or  phenomena  of  the  transmission  of 
radiant  beat. 

dl  a  ther  man  ous,  a.  [Gr.  SioflepfiaiVw 
(diathermaino)'.^  The  same  as  DIATHERMAL 
(q.v.).  ' 

"  .1  rough  surface  is  more  likely  to  cause  increased 
emission  of  hsat  in  the  case  of  bodies  that  are  very 
slightly  diathermanoiu,  in  which  therefore  the  total 
radiation  is  confined  to  a  very  small  depth  below  the 
surface."— Academy.  Oct.  22,  1870,  p.  16. 

di-a-ther'-mJc,  a.  [Gr.  3ia  (dia)  =  through, 
an'd  Oipnos  (thermos)  —  heat.)  Transmitting 
heat ;  allowing  lieat  t  >  pass  through. 

dl-a-ther-mom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  Aid  (dia)  = 
through,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  tliermometer.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  thermal  resistance 
of  a  substance  by  noting  the  amount  of  heat 
which  it  transmits. 

dl-ath'-e-SIS,  s.  [Greek,  from  SiaTt'0r)pt  (dia- 
tUhemi)  =  to  place,  to  arrange.] 

Med.  :  A  certain  natural  state  or  constitu- 
tion of  body,  by  which  a  i>erson  is  predis- 
posed to  certain  particular  diseases. 

"  There  are  medicines  of  which  the  effect  is  to  correct 
the  lithic  <fiarfe«i'<,  *s  it  is  called."—  Walton :  Lecture* 
an  Phytic.  lect.  Ixxvi. 

dl-a-thy  -ra,  s.     [Gr.  Sidfopa  (diathura).] 

Arch. :  Tlie  vestibule  before  the  room  of  a 
Greek  house,  corresponding  with  the  prothyra 
of  the  Romans. 

di   a  torn,  s     [DiATOMA.] 
Botany: 

1.  Strictly:  A  memlier  of  the  genus  Diatoma 

(q.v.). 

2.  Loosely  •;    A   member   of  the  order   Dia- 
toinuceie  (q.v.).     [  1  >IA  TOM  ACKAN.J 

diatom  prism   - 

0/itic." :  A  triangular  prism  Used  for  illumi- 
nating small  objects  in  the  field  by  oblique 
light. 

dl-at  -om-a,  s.  [Gr.  Siarofnj  (diatome)  =  a 
cutting  through  :  Sid  (dia)  =  through,  and 
To/iij  (tome)  =  .  .  .  a  cutting  ;  riftnt  (temno)  = 
to  cut.] 


Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Diatomacese.  The  frustules  are  in 
the  front  view  linear,  sometimes  curvate.  at 
first  united  with  flat  filaments,  but  afterwards 
separating  so  as  to  remain  connected  by  the 
generally  alternate  angles  only,  thus  forming 
a  zigzag  chain.  About  nine  species  are  known. 

di  a  to  ma  -96  ae,  *  di  a  to  ma  96  a,  <. 

pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  diatom(a),  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.    acece ;  -acea.] 

1.  Bot. :  Brittleworts.  An  order  of  flower- 
less  plants,  alliance  Algales.  The  species  are 
crystalline  fragmentary  bodies,  generally 
bounded  by  right  lines,  or  more  rarely  by 
curved  lines,  flat,  stiff,  brittle,  usually  nest- 
ling in  slime,  uniting  into  various  forms,  and 
then  separating  again.  They  occur  on  the 


DIATOMACE.«  (GREATLY   MAGNIFIED). 

surface  of  stones  constantly  moistened  by 
water,  on  the  glass  of  hothouses,  on  the  face 
of  rocks  in  the  sea,  or  of  walls  where  the  sun 
never  shines,  or  the  hard  jiaths  in  clamp  parts 
of  gardens  after  rain.  They  multiply  either 
by  division  or  by  conjugation.  Many  author- 
ities consider  that  these  organisms  belong  to 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  their  exact  position 
is  not  clearly  defined.  Tlie  green  of  the 
chlorophyll  is  masked  by  a  brownish  pig- 
ment. There  is  some  ]>ower  of  motion,  and 
some  observers  record  a  protrusion  of  proto- 
plasm resembling  pseudopodia. 

2.  Palceo- botany :  Diatomaceae  occur  fossil 
in  such  great  abundance  that  they  form  hills, 
rocks,  and  such  minerals  as  tripou.  Many  <>f 
the  species  were  formerly  classed  as  aunuals, 
and  ranked  with  the  Infusoria. 

di-a-to-ma'-^e-an,  s.      [Lat.   dia.tomace((e) 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 
Bot. :  A  member  of  the  order  Diatomaceae. 

di  at-6-ma -ceous,  a.  |Mod.  Lat  dlito- 
mace(ce) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -mis.]  Pertaining  to, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling  diatoms. 

di-a-tom  1C,  a.  [Pi'ef.  di  =  twice  twofold, 
and  Eng.  atomic  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Dyad.  A  term  given  to  an  element 
which  is  incapable  of  directly  combining  with 
only  two  atoms  of  monatomic  (monad)  ele- 
ment ;  as  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  ic.  IATOMICITY.]  Oxygen  is  a  uia- 
tomic  (dyad)  element ;  it  has  its  atomicity 
represented  by  two  bonds,  thus  — O—  ;  or  by 
two  dashes,  as  O". 

diatomic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  organic  acid  derived  from  a 
diatomic  alcohol.  (Only  primary  alcohols  can 
yield  acids.)  The  acid  is  said  to  be  mono- 
basic, if  one  of  the  primary  alcohol  radicals 
(CH2'OH)'  is  converted  into  an  acid  radical 
(CO'OH)' ;  if  both  primary  aleohol  radicals 
are  converted  into  acid  radicals  then  the  acid 
is  dibasic.  Thus  the  diatomic  alcohol  glycol 
CH2OH  CHSOH 

can  yield  the  monobasic  acid   j 
CH-.OH  CO-OB 

CO-OH 
glycolic  acid,  and   the  dibasic  acid  I 

CO-OH 
oxalic  acid. 

diatomic  alcohol,    . 

Chem. :  An  alcohol  derived  from  a  hydro- 
carbon by  the  replacement  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  respectively,  by  the  nomad  radical 
(OHy  hydroxyL  [GLYCOLS.] 
dl  at  6  mist,  s.  [Eng.  diatom ;  -ist.)  A. 
microscopist  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
diatomacese. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C. 
-Clan,    tian    ahan.     -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 


diatomous— dibenzyl 


dl-at-d-mous,  a.  [Or.  oiaToMrj  (diatom?)  - 
a  cutting  through,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.j 

tlin. :  Having  crystals  with  one  distinct 
diagonal  cleavage. 

di-at  ni-nl,  ».  pi.     [Gr.  SULTOVOS  (diafouo*).] 

Arch. :  Angle-stones  in  a  wall,  wrought  on 
two  faces,  aud  projecting  between  the  general 
face  of  the  wall.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the 
girders  or  band-stones  formerly  employed  in 
constructing  walls ;  corner-stones. 

dl  a  ton  1C,  a.  [Gr.  SIHTOVIKOS  (diatonikos)  ; 
Jtarofof  (diatonos),  from  Sia-mW  (diateino)= 
to  stretch.] 

L  Greek  Mus.  :  One  of  the  three  genera  of 
music  among  the  Greeks  ;  the  other  two  being 
the  chromatic  and  the  enharmonic. 
IL  Modern  Music : 

1.  The  major  and  minor  scales.] 

2.  Chords,  intervals,  and  melodic  progres- 
•ions,  Ac.,  belonging  to  one  key-scale. 

diatonic  chord,  «. 
Music:  A  chord  having  no  note  chromati- 
cally altered. 

diatonic  Interval,  *. 

Music:  An  interval  formed  by  two  notes  of 
•  diatonic  scale  unaltered  by  accidentals. 

diatonic  melody,  s. 

Music :  A  melody  not  including  notes  be- 
longing to  more  than  one  scale. 

diatonic  modulation,  -• 

Music :  A  modulation  by  which  a  key  is 
changed  to  another  closely  related  to  it. 
(Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

<li-a-tdn'-I-cal-l#,  adv.  [Eng.  diatonic; 
-ally.}  In  a  diatonic  manner. 

di  a  tribe.  *  di  a-tri-ba,  s.  [Lat.  dia- 
trtba  =  a  place  or  school  for  disputations  ;  Gr. 
«iaTpi/3ij  (diatribe)  =  (1)  a  wearing  away,  (2)  a 
discussion  ;  iiarpi/Sw  (diatribe)  =  (1)  to  wear 
away,  (2)  to  discuss.] 

*  1.  Of  both  forms :  A  prolonged  discussion, 
a  treatise,  an  essay,  a  discourse. 

"That  excellent  diatriba  upon  St.  Mark."— (for- 
thins/tun  :  Preface  to  Hede'i  Workt,  p.  I. 

2.  Ultimately  the  word  became  naturalized 
In  English  as  diatril>e,  with  the  meaning  of  an 
invective  discourse;  a  strain  of  abuse  and 
reviling. 

*  dl  a-tnb'-Iat,  *.  [Eng.  diatrib(e);  -ist.] 
One  who  makes  a  prolonged  discussion  on 
anything  ;  the  maker  or  writer  of  a  diatribe. 

"The  Mine  I  desire  may  introduce  my  address  to 
this  diatribui: -Hammond:  Workt,  vol.  it.  pt.  IT.. 


di-a-try'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  <W(dia)=  through,  and 
rpOfxa  (truma)  =  a  hole.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Cursorial  Birds.  Dia- 
tryma  gigantea  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Ostrich. 
It  is  descril«d  by  Professor  Cope  from  remains 
of  it  found  in  the  Eocene  of  New  Mexico. 
(Nicholson.) 

•  di  au   Ion,  «.    [Gr.  JiavAot  (diauto*).] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  A  race-course,  the  circuit  of 
which  was  two  stadia,  or  1,200  feet,  whence 
it  was  used  to  signify  a  measure  of  two  stadia. 

'  di  a  zcu  tic,  di  a  zcuc  tic,  a.  [Gr. 
ita^euKTCKof  (diazeuktlkos)  =  disjunctive  :  Sid 
(dto)  =  between,  apart,  and  ^tvyw^i  (zeugnumi) 
=  to  join.]  Disjoining,  disjunctive. 

diazeutic  tone, «. 

Music  :  A  tone  which  lay  between  two  tetra- 
chords,  as  the  mo<lern  P  to  G. 

"They  allowed  to  this  diauuOck  torn,  which  li  our 
La.  Ml.  the  proportion  »f  nine  to  eight.'— Xarrii. 

di  a  zeux   is,  ».     [Gr.  6iaf<vfa  (diazeuxis).] 

Music:  The  .separation  of  two  tetrachords 
by  a  tone ;  opposed  to  tynaphi  (owo^ij)  or 
the  overlapping  of  tetrachords.  (Stainer  <t 
Barrett.) 

di-az-6-,  in  compos.  (Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.,  &c.  azo(te)  -  nitrogen.] 

Chem. :  Diazo  compounds  are  derived  from 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  by  the  substitution  of 
two  atoms  of  nitrogen  for  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, the  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  being  united 
to  each  other  by  two  bonds,  forming  a  dyad 
radical  (— N=N— ).  One  of  the  nitrogen 
atoms  is  directly  united  to  an  aromatic  hydro- 


carbon radical,  and  the  other  to  an  atom  of  a 
haloid  element,  as  Cl,  Br,  or  to  au  acid  radical, 
as  (NO*)',  as  diazo-benzene  bromide,  CgHjs'N  = 
NBr;  diazo-benzene  nitrate,  C6A5-N  =  N'NO3. 
Diazo  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action 
of  the  vapour  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  salts  of 
aromatic  amido  compounds,  or  better,  by  dis- 
solving the  salt  of  the  aromatic  amido  com- 
pound in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  adding  potas- 
sium nitrite,  thus  C6Hj-NHa-HNOs+HNOs-r 
KN02  =  C6H5-N  =  N  NOS  +  2H2O  +  KNOS. 
Diazo  compounds  are  mostly  crystalline, 
colourless  substances,  which  turn  brown 
when  exposed  to  the  air  ;  they  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  slightly  in  alcohol,  aud  are  pre- 
cipitated from  their  alcoholic  solution  by 
ether;  they  explode  violently  when  heated 
and  on  percussion.  When  boiled  with  water 
they  are  decomposed,  yielding  phenol,  as 
C«HB-N2-NO?+H2O  =  C6HB'OH  +  N2  +  HNO3. 
When  boiled  with  strong  alcohol  they  yield 
hydrocarbons,  the  alcohol  being  oxidized  into 
aldehyde,  C6HB-N2.  HSO4  -t-  C2H5OH=C6H6  + 


diazo  amido,  in  compos. 

Chem.  :  Diazo-amido  compounds  are  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  the  salts  of  diazo- 
compounds  on  primary  and  secondary  amines, 
as  C6H5-N2-NOs  +  2C6HB-NH2  =  C6H5'N  =  N— 
NH-C6Hs+C8ri5-NH2-HNO3.  Also  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  an  amido  aromatic 
compound  dissolved  in  ether,  as  2C6HB'NH2+ 
HNO2  =  C6HBN  =  N-NHC6H6+2H20.  The 
diazo  amido  compounds  are  mostly  neutral 
yellow  bodies,  which  do  not  unite  with  acids  ; 
they  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  By  the  action  of 
hydrobromic  acid  they  are  decomposed, 
C6HB'N2'NH'C6H5  +  2HBr  =  C6H5Br  +  N2  + 
C6H5-NH2-HBr.  Boiled  with  water  they  de- 
compose thus,  C6Hs-N2-NH'CgHB  +  HoO  = 
C6H5-OH+N2+C6HB-NH2. 

^[  Diazo-am  ido-  benzene  : 

Chem.:  Diazo  -amido  -benzene,  CgH^N  = 
N—  NH'CgHj,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  au  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline, 
also  by  mixing  aniline  with  diazo-benzene 
nitrate.  It  crystallizes  out  of  hot  alcohol  in 
golden  yellow  plates  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  melts  and  explodes  when  heated  to  91°.  It 
forms  a  double  salt  with  platinic  chloride, 
which  crystallizes  in  red  needles. 

diazo-benzene  per  bromide,  s. 
C6H5—  N—  N—  Br. 

Chem.  :  Diazo-benzene 

Br  Br 

bromide,  CsHB—  N=N'Br,  unites  directly  with 
two  atoms  of  bromine.  Diazo-benzene  per- 
bromide  is  insoluble  in  water  ;  it  crystallizes 
out  of  cold  alcohol  in  yellow  plates.  When 
boiled  with  strong  alcohol  it  yields  monobrom 
benzene,  C6H5'N2Br3=C6HBBr+Br2-|-N2. 

diazo  benzcnimide,  s. 

C6H4-N-N. 
Chem.  :  C6H5-N3,  or  \//      Obtained 

by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  diazo- 
benzene  perbromide,  CeHB-N2'Br3  +  4NH3  = 
C6H5-N2-N  +  3NH4Br;  also  by  the  action  of 
dilute  alkalies  on  the  nitroso  compound  of 
phenyl  -  hydrazin,  C6H6-N(NO)NH2.  Diazo- 
benzenimide  is  a  yellow  oil,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  without  alteration  in  sulphuric  and  in 
nitric  acids.  By  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  a  solution  of  it  in  alcohol, 
it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  aniline, 
C6HBN3-t-8H'.=C6H6'NH2-|-2NH3. 

diazo  benzoic,  a. 

II  Diazo-bemoic  nitrate  : 

Chem.  :   C6H4<^°:0j1I_N08      Obtained  by 

the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  a  solution  of 
ineta-amido-benzoic  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  is  .slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  ;  -it  crystal- 
lizes in  colourless  prisms,  which  explode  vio- 
lently on  beiiiji  heated.  Boiled  with  water  it 
yields  meta-oxy-benzoic  acid. 

diazo  phenol. 

<  lii-m.  :  The  nitrate  is  obtained  along  with 
ortho  and  para-nitrophenol  l>y  passing  nitrous 
acid  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  pin-no], 
C8HB-OH,  cooled  with  ice.  It  crystallizes  in 
light  brown  needles. 

dl  a  zom    a,  «.    [Gr.  =  a  girdle,  a  cornice.] 

1.  Arch.  :  A  term  used  for  the  landing  and 
resting  places,  which  encircled  the  amphi- 


theatre at  different  heights,   like   so   many 
bands. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ascidia,  in  which  the 
species  are  disposed  circularly  or  in  rays, 
sometimes  forming  one  or  more  stilliform 
systems,  imbedded  in  a  horizontal  gelatinous 
mass. 

dib  (1),  dub,  *.  [Connected  with  dip  (q.v.). 
Cf.  Gael,  dubadh  =  a  pool,  a  pond.]  A  small 
pool  of  rain-water. 

"  He  kens  the  loan  from  the  crown  of  the  causeway, 
as  well  ai  the  duck  does  the  midden  from  the  aUie 
dib.'—Ayrthire  Lrgattei,  p.  100. 

dib  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

1.  Sing. :  One  of  the  small  bones  in  the 
leg  of  a  sheep,  a  hucklebone.    [See  also  AS- 
TRAGALUS.] 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  A  childish  game,  in  which  the  players 
throw  up  the  small  bones  described  above,  or 
pebbles,  and  catch  them,  first  on  the  palm, 
and  then  on  the  back  of  the  hand  ;  called  also 
Chuckles. 

(2)  Money.    (Slang.) 

dib,  dibbe,  v.i.  &.  t.    [Dip.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  In  angling,  to  dap  or  dip. 
[Dip.] 

••This  kind  of  fishing  we  call  dapiug,  dabbing,  or 
dibbing :  wherein  you  are  always  to  have  your  line 
flying  before  you,  up  or  duwu  the  river,  as  the  wind 
serves,  and  to  angle  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  bank  of 
the  same  side  whereon  you  stand."—  Walton:  Angler. 
p.  li.,  ch.  v. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  dip. 

"  He  bad  thaim  dili  tlmir  cuppes  alle.  " 

Metrical  Bomilies.  p.  1M. 

di  bas  ic,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  basic  (q.v.).]  An  acid  is  said  to  be 
dibasic  when  it  contains  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, which  can  be  replaced  by  other  metals, 
as  sulphuric  acid,  H<>SO4.  [BiBASic  ACID.] 

dlb'-ber,  s.    [DIBBLE.] 

1.  One  who  dibs  or  angles  for  fish. 

2.  A  dibble  (q.v*). 

dib-ble,  »deb-ylle,  dib  billc,  dib  le, 
s.  [A  dim.  Irom  di&=dip.)  A  pointed  imple- 
ment with  a  spade-handle  used  to  make  a  hole 
in  the  ground  to  receive  seed. 

"  I'll  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them." 

Xhaketp-  •    Winter  t  TaU,  IT.  i. 

dib'-ble,  -c.t.  &  t.    [DIBBLE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  holes  in  with  or  as  with  a  dibble. 

"  A  skipping  deer, 

With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prrivrad 
The  soft  receptacle."     Coteper :   raratley  Oak. 

2.  To  plant  or  set  with  a  dibble. 

"  He's  broughte  forith  of  foreign  leeka. 
An'  dibblet  them  in  his  yardie." 

Krmaiiu  of  A'iltudale  Hong,  p.  144. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  dip  or  dib  in  angling. 

"  This  stone-Hy,  then  we  dape  or  dibble  with,  as  with 
the  drake.  "—Walton:  Angler,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vil. 

dib   bier,  s.     [Eng.  dibll(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  dibbles,  or  sets  plants  with  a 
dibble. 

2.  A  dibble  or  dibbling  machine 

3.  One  who  dibbles  for  fish. 

dib   blihg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [DIBBLE,  «.) 

A.  -4s  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  setting 
or  planting  with  a  dibble. 

dibbling  machine,  «.  One  used  for 
making  holes  in  rows  for  potato  sets,  for  beans, 
or  other  things  which  are  planted  isolated  in 
rows. 

di  ben  zoyl,  ».  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  benzoyl  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C14Hi0O2  or  C6HB-CO-CO'CgH5. 
Benzile,  a  diketone  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  amalgam  on  benzoyl  chloride 
CflHs'CO'Cl.  It  crystallizes  in  large  six-sided 
prisms,  melting  at  90°.  It  is  oxidized  by 
chromic  acid  mixture  in  benzoic  acid.  When 
heated  with  PC1B  to  200°  it  forms  tolane  tetra- 
chloride. 

di  ben  zyl,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  benzyl  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C14H14,  or  C6HB  CH2'CH2'C6HB.  An 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  l>enzyl  chloride  C6HB-CHSC1,  or 
by  heating  stilbene,  C6HS-CH  =  CH'CgHj, 
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toban,  C6H5-C=C-C6H5,  or  desoxybenzoin 
CeH8  CO'CH./C,jH5,  with  liydriodic  acid;  or 
by  the  action  of  aluminium  chloride  on  benzene 
C«il(j,  and  ethylene  chloride,  C2H4C12.  Di- 
briizyl  crystallizes  iu  larg«Colourless  prisms 
which  melt  at  52°  and  boil  at  284°.  Heated 
to  500°  it  yields  stilbene  and  toluene.  It  is 
oxidized  by  chromic  acid  mixture  into  beuzoic 
acid. 

di  bias  tu  la  (pi.  di  tolas'  tu  Ire),  s. 
[Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and  Eug  ,  &c., 
t>lastulu(q.v.).~] 

Bio>. :  Lankester's  name  for  the  two-layered 
sac  developed  from  the  single  cells  consti- 
tuting the  germs  of  the  Enterozoa. 

dl-both'-rl-an,  a.  &  $.  [Mod.  Lat.  diboth- 
ri(um) ;  -an.] 

A.  As  ailj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  the  Dibothriidse. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Dibotb- 
riidse. 

di-bo'th-ri'-i-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diboth- 
rHum);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  cestoid  Bat-worms,  in 
which  there  are  only  two  suckers  on  the 
head. 

dl-bSth'-rl-um,  s.     [Pref.  fit  (di),  and  Gr. 
(ioOpiov  (bothrion)  =  a  little  pit.] 
Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Dibothriidse  (q.v.). 

dl-bran-chi  a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  di  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Gr.  0pdyxta  (brangchia)  = 
gills.) 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Cephalopoda  character- 
ized by  the  possession  of  two  gills  only,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  shell,  if  external,  as  is  rarely 
the  case,  is  never  chambered.     It  includes  the 
Cuttle-fishes,  Squids,  and  Paper  Nautilus,  as 
well  as  the  extinct  family  of  Belemnitidse.  The 
order  contains   two  sections,  Octopoda  and 
Decapoda. 

2.  Palceont. :  [BELEMNITID.*]. 

di- bran  chl  ate,  a.  &  s.    [DIBRANCHIATA.] 

A.  As  adj, :  Having  two  gills ;  as  the  di- 
branchiate  Cephalopods. 

B.  As  subst.  :    A  member  of  the  order 
Dibranchiata  (q.v.). 

di'-brom-,  di-bro'-md-,  in  compos.  [Pref. 
di  =  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.,  &c.  brom(ine) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  compounds  in 
which  two  atoms  of  bromine  have  replaced 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  dibrom-benzene, 
C8H4Br2. 

di  brom  ide,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eug.,  &c.,  bromide  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  in  which  two  atoms  of 
bromine  are  united  to  a  dyad  element  or  radi- 
cal, as  ethylene  dibromide  Ca^Brj.  Also 
called  Bibromide. 

dib  stone,  s.  [Eng.  dib  (2),  s.,  and  stone 
(q.v.).]  A  children's  game,  known  also  as 
dibs,  chuckies,  &c. 

"I  have  seen  little  girls  exercise  whole  hours  to- 
gether, and  take  abundance  of  pains,  to  be  expert  at 
dibit*  met.  "—Locke. 

dl-bu'-tyl,  s.  [Pref.  di  —  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  bidyf(q.v.).] 

Chem.:  Normal  octane,  CgHig,  or  C^g-C^g. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  normal 
butyl  iodide.  It  boils  at  125°. 

di-bu-tyY-al'-dine,  s  [Pref.  di  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  Eng.,  &c. ,  bittyr(ic),  ald(ehyde),  and 
Buff,  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  base  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
molecules  of  butyric  aldehyde  with  one  mole- 
cule of  ammonia.  It  is  obtained  along  with 
tetrabutyraldine  by  treatinT  normal  butyric 
aldehyde  with  alcoholic  ammonia  for  two 
pionths  at  30°  or  one  day  at  100°.  By  dry  dis- 
tillation it  yields  paraconiue,  an  alkaloid 
having  the  properties  of  conine. 

dica  clous,  a.  [Lat.  dicax  (genit.  dicans)  = 
talkative;  dico  =  to  say.]  Talkative,  saucy. 

*  di-oa'-  $ious  -  ness,  s.     [Eng.  dicacious; 
-ness.]    Talkativeness,  pertness.    (Ash.) 

•  di-cac/-I-tjf ,  s.     [Lat.  dicacitas,  from  dicax.] 

1.  Talkativeness,  fluency. 


"To  remit  the  freedom  of  Inquiry  after  it  lor  their 
dicacity."— Byrom :  JSntltuiiatm  (liitrod.). 

2.  Sauciness,  pertness. 

"This  gave  a  sort  of  petulant  dicacity  to  his  repar- 
tees."— Qravet:  Spiritual  Quixote,  L  2. 

*  dl-C»-61'-6-gy,  s.    [Gr.  fi«ouos  (dikaws)  = 
just,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  an  orator 
endeavours  to  move  an  audience  in  his  livour. 

di-car  bon-ate,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng!  carbonate  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  a  carbonate  con- 
taining one  atom  of  carbonic  acid  with  two  of 
the  element  with  which  it  is  combined. 

*  die  -ast, ».   [Gr.  Siicao-T^s  (dikastes)  =  a  judge, 
or  rather  a  juror  ;  SI'KT}  (dike)  =  justice.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  juror. 

*dio-as'-ter-y',  s.     [Gr.  fiucaonjpioi'  (dikai- 

terion).] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  court  of  justice. 
di9e,  *  dees,  *  dis,  *  dies,  *  dyse,  «.  pi. 

[DIE  (2),  s.] 

1.  [DIE,  «.] 

2.  A  game  played  with  dice. 

dice-box,  s.  The  box  or  cylindrical  case 
out  of  which  dice  are  thrown. 

"  When  the  bottle  or  the  dice-box  was  going  round." 
Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  cb.  vi. 

dice-coal,  s.  The  layers  in  a  coal-seam 
of  a  glossy  bituminous  nature,  whic*1  break- 
up  into  cubical  pieces. 

dice,  *  dycyn,  v.i.  &  t.    [DICE,  ».] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  play  at  dice,  to  gamble. 

"  The  Dick  Talbot  who  had  diced  and  revelled  with 
Grammout."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.  ch.  ivii. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  sew  a  kind  of  waved  or  zigzag  pattern 
round  the  edge  of  a  dress. 

2.  To  ornament  with  squares  or  diamonds 
by  pressure.    [DICING.] 

*  3.  To  cut  up  in  cubes  or  squares. 
"  Dycyn,  as  men  do  brede,  or  other  lyke.    Quadra." 
— Prompt.  Para. 

di-cen'-tra,  s.  [Gr.  outeirpos  (dikentros)  = 
with  two  stings  :  61  =  it's  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  iceVrpos  (kentros)  =  a  sting.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fumariace*, 
tribe  Fumarieae.  Dicentra  cuciillnria  has  been 
employed  in  America  as  a  medicine  to  expel 
intestinal  worms,  and  as  an  emmenagogue.  It 
is  a  tree  growing  in  Brazil  and  Guiana. 

di-ceph'-a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  Si  =  fit's  (dis)  = 
twice,  two-fold,  and  fcc^aAi)  (kephatt)  =  a  head.] 
Having  two  heads  on  one  body  ;  two-headed. 

di '-cer,  *  dl-conr,  *  di-sar,  *  dy-sar,  s. 

[Bug.  dic(e);  -er.]    One  who  plays  at  dice  ;  a 
gambler. 

"  As  false  as  dicer's  oaths."     ShaJcttp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

di'-cer-as,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Gr.  icepas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  massive  bivalves  of 
the  Middle  Oolites,  belonging  to  the  family 


B  A 

DICERAS. 
Right  Valve.  B.  Left  Valve. 

Chamidae  or  Clam-shells.  The  shell  is  sub- 
equi  valve,  attached  by  either  am  bo  ;  beaks 
very  prominent,  spiral,  furrowed  externally 
by  ligamental  grooves ;  hinge  very  thick ; 
teeth  2 — 1,  prominent.  The  beaks  are  twisted 
backwards  like  rams'  horns.  (Woodward,  &c.) 

diceras  limestone,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  division  of  the  Oolite  in  the  Alps, 
in  which  the  shells  of  the  genus  Diceras  occur 
in  great  abundance. 


•dich  (1),  *dichen,  v.t.    [DIKE,  v    DITCH.] 

1.  To  dig. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch. 

"  The  whiche  toune  the  qneene  Simymmus 
Leet  dichen  al  about." 

Chaucer:  Leg.  Good  Women;  Tetbe,  I 

*  dich  (2),  v.t.    [A  corruption  of  do 't  =  do  itj 

May  it  do. 

"  Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus." 
Shaketp. :  Timon  of  Athent,  L  1 

If  Though  this  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  familiar  and  colloquial  form,  it  has  not  been 
met  with  elsewhere  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  known  to 
be  provincial.  (Nares.) 

*  dich,  *  dicho,  s.    [DITCH,  DIKE.] 

dl  chrels,  di  chals,  s.  [Gael,  dwchla.}  A 
reproof,  a  correction,  a  beating. 

di-chas'-ta-sis,  s.  [Gr.  «iXo<<u  (dichazo)  = 
to  part  asunder  ;  Si^a.  (dicha)  =  in  two  parto, 
apart.]  Spontaneous  subdivision. 

dl-chas-tic,  a.  [DICHASTASIS.]  Capable  of 
spontaneous  subdivision. 

di  che-les-ti'  I  dse.s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dich+ 
lesti(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Entomostracans,  order 
Parasita.  The  anterior  segment  has  four 
antennse,  one  pair  is  filiform,  the  others  stout 
and  furnished  with  a  prehensile  claw. 

di-che-leV-tl-Um,  s.  [Prob.  from  Gr  Sixn^ot 
(dichelos)  =  two  parted  ;  Six^i^ov  (dichelon)  = 
forceps.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Dicha- 
lestidse  (q.v.).  The  species  are  parasitic  upon 
fishes,  &c. 

di  chens,  s.  pi.  [Prpb.  connected  with  di- 
chaels  (q.v.).]  A  beating  ;  a  correction. 


di-chlam-yd  -e-ous,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  Gr.  x^ofxvt  (chlamus)  —  a  cloak,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -eous.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  coverings,  a  corolla  and 
a  calyx. 

di-chlor'-,  dl-chlor'-o-,  in  compos.  [Pref. 
di  =  twice,  and  Eng.,  Ale.,  chloro-  (q.v.).  | 

Chem.  :  Applied  to  compounds  in  which 
two  atoms  of  chlorine  have  replaced  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  as  dichloracetic  acid. 

dlchloracetlc  acid,  s.    [CHLORACETIC 

ACID.] 

dl-chlo'r-hy'-drin,  s.  [Pref.  di  —  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  chlorhydrin  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C3H8'"(OH)-Cli!.  Dichlorhydrin  ex- 
ists  in  two  modifi<»tions  :  (1)  Symmetrical, 
CH2CTOH(OH)-CH2C1.  Obtained  by  saturat- 
ing equal  volumes  of  glycerin  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  100*, 
neutralizing  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  frac- 
tionating the  resulting  oil ;  or  by  shaking 

CH2'CH-CH2C1, 
epichlorhydrin,  \    /  with  concen- 

9 

trated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  an  ethereal- 
smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  172°.  Slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Heated  with  nydriodic  acid,  HI,  it  is 
converted  into  isopropyl  iodide ;  by  sodium 
t  jialgam  into  isopropyl  alcohol.  By  oxida- 
t'on  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  is  oxidized 
Into  chloracetie  acid  and  /3  dichloracetone, 
CHCl-CO'CHCl.  (2)  Unsymmetrical,  CHjCl' 
CHCl'CH^OH).  Obtained  by  the  addition  of 
chlorine  to  allyl  alcohol,  or  of  hypochlorous 
acid  to  allyl  chloride,  CH2=  CH'CHjCl.  It 
is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  182° ;  is  converted  into 
allyl  alcohol  by  sodium,  and  by  fuming  nitric 
acid  it  is  oxidized  into  dichlor-propionic  acid. 

di-chlor'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eug.,  &c.  chloride  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  chlor- 
ine with  an  element  or  radical,  as  ethylene 
dichloride,  CaHi ''Cl2-  Dichlorides  are  often 
called  bichlorides  (q.v.). 

di-cho-bu'-ne,  «.  [Gr.  Si\a  (dicha)  =  in  two 
parts,  a-,. art,  and  ftovvot  (kornos)  =  a  height, 
a  ridge.] 

Pala-ont.  :  A  genus  of  quadnijieds  belonging 
to  the  family  Anoplotheridse,  and  found  in  the 
Middle  Eocene  formations.  They  form  a  kind 
of  transition  between  the  Swine  and  the  true 
Ruminants.  They  are  so  called  from  the 
ridges  in  the  upper  molars. 


boll,  b6y;  pout,  Jo^trl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.     ph  -  t 
-clan,    tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,    sion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious.  -clous  -  shus.    -Die,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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dichodon— dicksonia 


dl'  cho  don, ».  [Gr.  Si\a  (dicha)  =  two  parts, 
apart,  and  o&ovt  (odous),  geuit.  OOOPTOS  (odontos) 
=  a  tooth.  ] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  artiodactyle  Mammals, 
found  in  the  Middle  Tertiary  formations  in 
Hampshire,  and  so  called  from  the  double 
crescent-shaped  lines  of  enamel  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  true  molars.  They  mre  closely 
allied  to  the  genus  Dichobune  (q.v.). 

di   chdg-a-mous,  a.    [Eng.   dichogamy); 
•ous.] 
Bot. :  Characterized  by  dichogamy. 

ii-chdg  -a-my,  s.  [Gr.  Si^a  (dtcha)  =  In  two 
parts,  apart,  and  yoftos  (gamos)  =  a  marriage.] 
Bot. :  A  provision  in  hermaphrodite  flowers 
to  prevent  self-fertilization,  the  stamens  and 
pistils  within  the  same  flower  not  being 
matured  at  the  same  time. 

di  cho  grap  -  SUB,  ».  [Gr.  Si'xa  =  apart, 
asunder,  and  Mod.  Lat.  grapsus,  a  modifica- 
tion of  graptolite  (q.v.).] 

Palccont. :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Hydrozoa,  be- 
longing to  the  sub-class  Graptolitida  (Grap- 
tolites).  There  are  more  than  four  (usually 
eight)  simple  monoprionidian  branches,  arising 
from  the  same  number  of  divisions  of  a  nou- 
celluliferous  basal  process. 

di-chon  -dra,  *.  [Gr.  3i  =  &'«  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and'x<>ro'pof  (chondros)  =  corn,  grain, 
in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  capsules.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvulacese,  tribe  Di- 
choudrese,  of  which  it  is  the  type. 

di-chon '-dr§-aa,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dichondr(a), 
and  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Convolvulaeese,  charac- 
terized by  having  the  carpels  distinct  instead 
of  consolidated. 

di'  <shord,  s.    [Gr.  Si  =  S« (dit)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  chord  (q.v.).] 
Music : 

1.  An  instrument  having  two  strings. 

2.  An  instrument   having  two  strings  to 
each  note. 

dl-Chdf-dm-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  dichotom(y);  -ic.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    Branching  off  or  dividing 
into  two  parts,  heads,  or  divisions  ;  double. 

"The  Scriptural  representation  ii  as  often  dicho- 
tomic as  it  is  trichotomic."— Britith  Quarterly  Review, 
ToLlviL.  p.  801(1873). 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  DICHOTOMOUS  (q.v.). 

*  di  chot'  6  mist,  s.  [Eng.  dichotomy);  -ist.] 
One  who  dichotomizes  or  divides  things  into 
two. 

••  He  that  will  be  a  flat  iHehntomM  .  .  . 
Is  in  your  Judgment  thought  a  learned  man." 

Marlon*  :  Maaacre  at  Parii,  L  L 

*di-ChSt'-6-miZe,  v.t.  k  i.  [Gr.  SIXOTOJUK'W 
(dichntomeo),  from  Si'xa  (dicha)  =  in  two,  apart, 
and  TO/*)}  (tome)  =  a  cutting  ;  n^vu  (temno)  = 
to  cut.  | 

A.  Trant. :  To  cut  into  two  parts ;  to  divide 
or  break  up  into  pairs. 

"That  great  city  might  well  be  dichntomittid  Into 
cloisters  and  hospitals.  —BiiAop  Hall :  Kpitt.,  i.  5. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  separate  into  two  parts. 

di  chot'  6-mized,  pa.  par.  &  a,  [DICHOTO- 
MIZE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

Astron. :  Half  illuminated.  An  astronom- 
ical term,  used  especially  with  regard  to  the 
moon. 

"This  Is  a  Greek  expression,  cued  to  denote  that 
•tate  of  the  moon  when  it  is  dichotomized."— Prof. 
Airy  :  Pap,  Attranomy  (6th  ed.),  p.  167 

dl-chot  6  mous,  a.  [Gr.  Sixorofiot  (dichot- 
onw*)  =  cut  or  divided  into  two  parts  or 
divisions.] 

B»t. :  Branching  or  dividing  into  twos  or 
pairs. 

"  The  divisions  in  this  case  always  take  place  by 
two.  or  in  a  dichotomoui  manner."— Salfour :  Botany, 

I  ML 

dichotomous  corymbed,  a. 

lint  :  Composed  of  corymbs  in  which  the 
pedicles  are  dichotomous. 

di-chot  6  motis-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  dichoto- 
mous; -ly.]  In  a  dichotomous  manner. 

dl-ch5t  6  my,  '*  di  chot  6  mic,  ».  [Fr. 
dichnlomie;  Gr.  SixoroMi'a  (dichotomia)  =  a  di- 
vision into  two  parts  or  heads.] 


*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  dividing  or  division  ;  a  separation. 


2.  A  distribution  or  division  into  pairs. 

"  Whatsoever  doth  not  aptly  fall  within  those  di- 
chiit»iniei."—Bnc<>n  :  On  Learning,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ii.,  {  L 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic :  A  distribution  or  separation  of 
ideas  by  pairs ;  the  division  of  a  class  into 
two  sub-classes  opposed  to  each  other  by  con- 
tradiction 

"  s.  mie  venous  have  .  .  .  abused  their  readers  by 
an  affectation  of  dichotomitu,  trichotomies,  sevens, 
twelves.  4c."—  Wattt :  Logic. 

2.  Bot. :  Atennapplied  to  that  kind  of  branch- 
ing by  a  constant  furcation  or  division  into  two 
parts,  as  where  the  stem  of  a  plant  branches 
into  two  branchlets,  each  of  which  in  its  turn 
divides  into  others,  and  so  on.     Example,  the 
mistletoe.     The  veins  of  various  ferns  thus 
branch  dich«tomously. 

3.  Astron. :  That  phase  of  the  moon  where 
it  appears  bisected  or  is  only  half  illuminated, 
as  at  the  quadratures. 

dl-Chro'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  Si'xpooc  (dichroos) = of  two 
colours.]  The  same  as  DICHROMIC  (q.v.). 

di  chro  ism,  *.  [Gr.  Ai'xpoia  (dichroia)  = 
double  colour,  from  Si  =  Si?  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold;  xpoa  (chroa),  \poia  (chroia)  =  colour, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 

Optics:  The  property  by  which  a  crystal- 
lized body  assumes  two  or  more  colours,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  by  which  light  is 
transmitted  through  it.  Examples,  iolite, 
mica,  muriate  of  palladium,  <fcc.  Diehroism 
depends  upon  the  absorption  of  some  of  the 
coloured  rays  of  the  polarized  light  in  its 
passage  through  the  crystal,  this  absorption 
varying  with  the  different  relative  positions  of 
the  planes  of  primitive  polarization  of  these 
rays  to  the  axis  of  double  refraction  of  the 
crystals,  so  that  the  two  pencils  formed  by 
double  refraction  are  differently  coloured. 

dl    f?hro  ite,  s.     FGr.  Si'xpoos  (dichroos)  =  of 
two  colours,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (A/ in.)  (q.v.).] 
Min,.  :  The  same  as  IOLITE  (q.v.). 

di-Chrd-It'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  Si'xpooc  (dichroos)  =  of 
two  colours.]  Characterized  by  dichroism  ; 
exhibiting  dichroism. 

"  In  f»ct  the  agent,  whatever  it  is,  which  sends  us 
the  light  of  the  sky.  exercises  ill  so  .1-nn  ;  a  dichruitic 
action."— TyndaM:  Frag,  of  science  (ard  ed.),  ch.  vii., 
pp.  141,  142. 

dl  chro  mate,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  Si's  (dis)  twice, 
twofold  ;  and  Eng.  chrumate  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  double  chromate.  Potassium 
dichromate  has  the  formula  K2CraC>7,  or 
K2CrO4-CrO3.  [CHROMATE.] 

di-chro-mat'  ic,   a.      [Gr.  Si  =  Sic   (dii)  = 

twice,   twofold,  and  Eng.   chromatic  (q.v.).] 
Characterized  by  or  producing  two  colours. 

di'-clird-otis,  «.  [Gr.  Sixpoos  (dichroos).] 
The  same  as  DICHROITIC  (q.v.). 

dl'  chro- scope,  s.  [Gr.  Si'xpoia  (dichroia) 
=  double  colour,  and  (TKOTTCW  (skopeo)  =  to 
see.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  to  exhibit  the  two 
complementary  colours  of  polarized  light. 
The  quality  called  the  dichroism  of  crystals 
•  consists  in  transmitting  different  colours  when 
viewed  in  different  directions.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  apparatus  invented  by 
Arago  and  Brewster.  As  constructed  by 
Brewster,  it  consists  of  a  tube  about  two 
inches  long,  blackened  on  the  interior,  and 
attached  to  a  ball  and  socket.  The  ball  con- 
tains two  prisms  of  calcareous  spar,  separated 
by  a  film  of  sulphate  of  lime,  so  placed  that 
each  pair  of  the  four  images  is  tinged  with  the 
complementary  colours.  A  lens  is  arranged 
upon  or  near  the  prisms  either  at  front  or 
back.  On  viewing  the  sky  or  any  luminous 
object,  four  brilliantly  coloured  images  of  the 
aperture  will  be  seen,  the  colour  of  the  two 
middle  ones  being  complementary  to  that  of 
the  outer  ones.  By  moving  the  ball  in  the 
socket  the  colours  will  constantly  change, 
and  the  images  will  sometimes  overlap  and 
sometimes  separate,  exhibiting  a  great  variety 
of  hues,  pleasing  the  eye  by  their  combina- 
tions and  by  the  soft  harmony  of  their  con- 
trasts. Many  lieautifnl  variations  may  be 
obtained  by  using  several  rtlnis  of  i>ulplwfe  of 
lime  having  their  axes  variously  incliiu-d  to 
one  another.  (Knight) 


di-chrd-scop'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  dlchro$cop(e);  -ic.1 
Of  or  pertaining  to  dichroism,  or  the  use  of 
the  dichroscope. 

"  dicht,     dycht,  r/.    [DIOHT.] 

die'- ing,  *  dys-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Dice,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act   of  gambling   or  playing  with 
dice. 

"  What  coinmys  of  dyiyng  I  pray  you  hark." 
Townelen  Myit.,  p.  243. 

2.  A  mode  of  ornamenting  leather  in  squares 
or  diamonds  by  pressure,  either  of  a  blunt  awl 
or  an  edging-tool,  or  in  a  machine  by  pressure 
between  dies. 

dicing  house,  s.  A  gambling-house ;  a 
hell. 

"  There  is  such  dtcing-lunaei  also,  they  say,  as  had 
not  been  wont  to  be."— Latymer :  Serm.  v. 

di-9in'-na  mene,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, ^md  Eng.  cinnamene  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CigHig,  Distyrol,  distyrolene.  A 
hydrocarbon  formed  by  heating  cinnamene, 
CgHp,  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  170°.  It  is 
an  oily  liquid. 

*  dick,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Richard.]  Ap- 
parently, a  worthless  fellow. 

"  O,  he,  sir,  he's  a  desperate  Dick,  indeed.  Bar  him 
your  house."— London  Prudigal,  L  2. 

dick'  ens,  interj.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  devil- 
fci/w  or  devils.]  The  devil,  the  deuce. 

"I  cannot  tell  what  the  iHckent  his  name  is."— 
Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivet.  iii.  'i 

dick'  er,  s.  [L.  Ger.  &  Sw.  deker;  Ger.  decker - 
ten  hides  or  skins  ;  Low  Lat.  dacra,  decora, 
from  Lat.  dec«ria=the  number  of  ten  ;  decem 
=  ten.]  [DAKER.]  A  number  or  quantity  of 
ten  of  any  commodity,  as  a  decker  of  hides  or 
skins  =  ten  hides  or  skins  ;  a  bundle. 

•••Behold,1  said  Pas,  'a  whole  dicker  of  wit"1— 
Sidney :  Arcadia. 

dick  -or,  v.t.  &  i.    [Prob.  from  DICKER,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  barter,  to  exchange,  to  deal 
in.    (American.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  barter,  to  chaffer,  to  haggle, 
to  drive  a  bargain. 

"I  had  acquired  quite  a  reputation  in  dickering 
with  the  thievish  luliaii  landlords  und  vctturiui."— 
Beadle// :  LeUertfram  Italy  |l»4u),  p.  »». 

dick  cy  (1),  dlck'-y  (1),  s.    [Perhaps  from 
Dut.   dekken,   Ger.   deckeit  =  to   cover;    A. 8. 
theccan  =  to  thatch,  to  cover;  Icel.  tkekja; 
Dan.  dcefcfce.]    [THATCH,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  child's  pinafore  or   bib ;  a  leathern 
apron. 

2.  A  linen  shirt-front. 

IL  Vehicles:  A  seat  behind  the  body  of  a 
carriage  for  servants.  In  the  old-fashioned 
English  stage-coach  it  was  occupied  by  the 
guard  and  some  passengers. 

"  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  seated,  not  in  the  dickr.u,  but 
on  the  roof  of  the  chaise."— Vickent:  Pickwick,  ch.  1. 

dick  ey  (2),  diok-y  (2),  s.    [A  dimin.  from 
Richard. I    An  ass,  a  donkey. 
"  Time  to  begin  the  Dicky  races, 
More  famed  for  laughter  UIHII  for  »|>eed." 

aiootnfeUt ;  Kivha,-d  t  Kate.    (Hariri.) 

dickey  bird,  s.  A  pet  name  for  a  little 
bird. 

"  The  dear  little  dicfccji-birds  carol  away." 

Barham :  A  H  ,,/V  t  Lady. 

dicky-daisy,  «. 

Bot. :  Bellis  perennis. 

K  Large  dicky-daisy :  Chrysanthemit in  leucan- 
them  urn. 

dicky  dclvcr,  s. 

Bot. :  Vinca  major  or  minor. 

dick  so  ni  a,  ».  [Named  after  Mr.  James 
Dickson,  an  eminent  cryptogamic  botanist.] 

"Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodiacese,  the  type 
of  the  section  Dicksonieee.  The  species  are 
mostly  arborescent  ferns  from  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  The  tree-fern  of  St.  Helena  is 
Dicksonia  arborescens.  It  has  more  than 
once  been  brought  to  this  country,  but  has 
dii^l  in  a  few  months.  Other  species  of  the 
genus  have  also  been  introduced.  Of  these 
D.  Antarctica  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  often 
seerr  in  greenhouses. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e.   ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


diokionieee— dictate 
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dick  so  ni  e  -»,  s.  pi.   [M,«i.  Lat.  dicktmia, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eee.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiacese. 

dlck'-jf,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Not  in  a  j>er- 
fectly  sound  or  safe  state  ;  doubtful,  question- 
able. (Slang.) 

"It  [meat]  couldn't  do  any  one  much  harm  if  It  was 
ever  to  dicty  '-Daily  Ttlefraph,  Oct.  Srd,  1881. 

di-cle  -fi-iLn,  s.  [Gr.  SucAw  (diklis)  =  fold- 
ing two  ways.] 

Bot. :  A  small,  dry,  indehiscent  pericarp, 
having  the  indurated  perianth  adherent  to  the 
jarpel,  and  forming  part  of  the  shell,  as  in 
Marvel  of  Peru. 

di  din-ate,  di-clln'-le,  a.  [Or.  Si  =  fit's 
(d.;s)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  xAiVw  (klino)  = 
to  bend,  to  incline.] 

Crystnllog. :  A  term  applied  to  crystals  in 
which  two  of  the  axes  are  obliquely  inclined, 
as  in  the  oblique  rectangular  prism. 

di-clln-ous,  a.  [Gr.  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  «eAir>)(fcKn«)=a  bed ;  KAIKW  (Liliw) 
=  to  bend,  to  incline.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  term  given  to  plants  which  have 
the  stamens  in  one  flower  and  the  pistils  in 
another. 

2.  Crystallog. :  The  same  as  DicuNic(q.v.). 

dl-cllp'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  At  =  it's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  KAeiu  (fcieio)  =  to  shut,  and  wrtpov 
( pteron)  =  a  wing.  So  named  because  the 
fruit  is  two-valved.] 

So*. :  A  genus  of  Acanthacese,  tribe  Diclip- 
tereae,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  sepals 
are  five,  the  corolla  two-lipped,  its  tube 
twisted,  the  stamens  two.  About  seventy 
species  are  known  from  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres. 

di-clIp-teV-i-diB,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  diclip- 
ter(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Acanthacese. 

dl  COC'-COUS,  a.  [Gr.  SI'KOKKOS  (dikokkos), 
from  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  KOKKOS 
(kokkos)  •=  a  berry.] 

Bot. :  Two-grained ;  consisting  of  two  co- 
hering grains  or  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each. 

dJ  <pce  -lous,  o.  [Gr.  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  KotAos  (koilos)  =  hollow.]  Having 
two  cavities.  Used  chiefly  of  the  heart  in 
animals. 

dl-con'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  3i  =  4is  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng  (a)conic  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  occurring  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing compound. 

dloonlc  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CaH]0O6.  Obtained  by  heating  citric 
acid  to  190  to  200°  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  At  140°,  acouitic  acid  is  formed, 
along  with  a  syrupy  variety  of  citric  acid 
called  dicitric  acid  ;  on  further  heating  the 
mixture  diconic  acid  is  formed  ;  also  by  heat- 
ing aconitic  acid  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  small  crystals,  which 
melt  at  200°,  and  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  (Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 

dl-cot-jMe'-don  (pi.  dl-cSt-^-le'-dony, 
di-cSt-jMe'-don-ea,  s.    [Gr.  pref.  Si  =  Sis 
(dis)  =  twice,  and  KorvAeSwi/  (kotuledon)  =  any 
cup-shaped  hollow  or  cavity.] 
Botany : 

1.  (Sing.):  A  plant  haying  two  cotyledons 
or  seed-leaves,  that  is,  primordial  leaves,  con- 
tained in  the  embryo.    The  majority  of  flower- 
ing plants  have  this  structure.    When  there- 
fore seed  is  sown,  in  most  cases  the  future 
plant  first  appears  above  the  ground  as  a  tiny 
two-leaved  existence,  and  in  certain  cases  the 
next  pair  of  leaves  which  appear,  and  all  the 
future  ones,  are  of  a  different  structure  from 
the  first.    The  primordial  pair  of  leaves  are 
the  two  cotyledons.    Their  use  in  the  economy 
of  nature  is  to  shelter  the    ordinary  leaves 
situated  inside. 

2.  (PI. ) :  The  highest  class  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  containing  orders  of  plants  with  the 
structure  of  seed  described  under  1.     It  is  a 
natural  division  and  has  other  characteristics 
than  that  now  mentioned  ;  specially,  new  wood 
is  added  to  the  old  externally,  whence  these 
plants  are  very  often  termed  Exogens  (q.v.), 
The  Dicotyledons  comprise  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  known  plants. 


di-ed't-$-le  -ddn-ou*.  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  *e. 
dicotyledon,  and  Eng.,  &c.  »uff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  cotyledons-;  pertaining 
to  the  class  Dicotyledones. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  cotyledons  follows  the  same 
laws  as  that  01  the  leaves  in  dieotyledarvnu  or  exogenous 
plants,  being  opposite  or  rerticillate.  according  to  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  axis."— Ralfour :  Botany, 
fssrt. 

di-cot  -yl-es,  s.  [Gr.  Sis  (di«)  =  twice,  and 
KorvAi)  (kotule)  =  a  cavity,]  [PECCARY.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Swine  [Sum*:  (q.v.)], 
familiarly  known  as  Peccaries,  confined  to  the 
American  continent  and  ranging  from  Para- 
guay as  far  north  as  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The 
Dicotyles  differ  from  other  swine  in  the  number 
and  shape  of  the  teeth,  in  having  only  three 
toes  on  each  hind  foot,  and  in  possessing  a 
glandular  opening  in  the  loins,  secreting  a 
fetid  humour  ;  for  the  rest  they  are  not  unlike 
small  pigs,  either  in  appearance  or  habits,  and 
are  gregarious,  generally  occurring  in  small 
flocks.  Two  species  of  Pe«cary  are  known— 
the  Common,  or  Collared  Peccary  (DicotyUs 
torquatus),  and  the  White-Lipped  Peccary 
(D.  labiatus).  The  latter,  which  is  the  larger 
and  more  ferocious  of  the  two,  is  confined  to 
the  forests  of  South  America. 

di-cran-a'-ce-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicran- 
(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  apocarpous  operculate 
Mosses,  branching  by  innovations,  or  with  the 
tops  of  the  fertile  branches  several  times 
divided.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  or  subu- 
late ;  cells  prosenchyinatous,  rarely  papillose ; 
capsule  oval  or  cylindrical,  arched  or  straight. 
There  are  two  British  genera. 

di-cran-09'-er-us,  s.  [Gr.  Si«p<u<o«  (di- 
kranos)  =  two-headed,  forked,  and  «pas  (keras) 
=  a  horn.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to 
the  Antelope  family,  in  which  the  horns  are 
greatly  compressed,  rough,  with  an  anterior 
process  ;  tail  very  abort,  facial  line  convex  ; 
structure  cervine. 

di-cran  a-grap'-siis,  s.  [Gr.  SiVpai/o?  (di- 
kranos)  =  two-headed,  forked,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
grapsus  =  a  modif.  of  graptolite  (q.v.).] 

Pal<eont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa,  be 
longing  to  the  sub-class  Graptolitidie  (Grapto- 
lites)  ;  exclusively  Lower  Silurian.  Polypary 

•  is  at  first  diprionidian,  but  soon  splits  into 
two  monoprionidian  branches,  which  carry  the 
cellules  along  their  outer  margins.  (Nicholson.) 

di-cra'-num,  s.  [Gr.  dorpcu-os  (dikranos)  = 
two-headed,  forked.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mosses,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Dicranacese  It  includes  numer- 
ous British  species,  very  varied  in  size  and 
habit ;  some,  like  D.  scoparium,  very  common. 
(Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

dl-CTOt'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold ;  and  icporcw  (kroteo)= to  make  to  raltle,  to 
knock,  to  strike  ;  xporos  (krotos)=  a  striking  or 
rattling  together.] 

Pathol. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  pulse, 
when  the  artery,  when  felt,  conveys  the  sen- 
sation of  a  double  pulsation. 

di'-crftt-Ism,  «.    [From  the  same  elements  as 
dicrotic  (q.v.),  and  Eng  suff.  -ism.] 
Physiol. :  The  double  beating  of  the  pulse. 

dl'-crdt-OUS,  a,     [Gr.  Sieporos  (dtfrrotas).] 

Med. :  B«ating  twice  as  fast  as  usual  (ap- 
plied to  the  pulse). 

di'-crSt-um,  .*.  [Gr.  Sixporos  (dUcrotos)  = 
double-beating  pace,  with  two  ranks  of  oars  : 
Si  =  Sis  (dis)  —  twice,  twofold,  and  Kporeui 
(kroteo)  —  to  make  to  rattle,  to  strike.]  A 
boat  with  two  oars,  or  with  two  banks  of  oars 
on  each  side. 

di-crnr'-i'-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicrur(us), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Dentirostral  birds, 
order  Passeres,  which  by  its  founder,  G.  R. 
Gray,  was  classed  with  the  family  Ampelidse. 
The  Dicruridse  (King-crows  or  Drongo-shrikes) 
resemble  the  Flycatchers  (Muscicapidae),  to 
which  they  are  allied,  especially  in  having  the 
nostrils  entirely  hidden  by  bristles.  They 
have,  however,  only  ten  tail-feathers.  The 
feet  are  essentially  constructed  for  grasping, 
which,  with  the  lengthened  tail,  renders  walk- 
ing difficult.  All  the  species  feed  on  insects, 


which  they  capture  on  the  wing,  returning 
again  immediately  to  the  perch  they  have  just 
quitted  or  some  adjoining  place  of  rest.  The 
members  of  this  family  range  through  the 
^Ethiopian  and  Indian  regions  and  the  Austro- 
Papuan,  including  the  Moluccas. 

di-orn-ri'-naa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  dierur(v»), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  the  Dicruridse 
(q.v.). 

di  -  era'-  rus,  dl  crou  rus,  s.    [Gr.  StVpooc 

(dikroos)  =.  forked,  and  oJpa  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-family  Dicrurinae.  There  are  several 
species,  amongst  which  may  be  named  the 
Dicrurus  macrocenis,  the  King  of  the  Crows, 
of  Bengal,  and  D.  muxicans,  whose  notes  have 
been  compared  to  those  of  the  thrush  ant 
nightingale. 

*dict,s.    [Lat.  dictum.]    A  saying. 

"  The  old  diet  was  true  after  aU.'-C.  Read* :  CloHttr 
i  Hearth,  eh.  xxxvi. 

die   ta,  &  pi.    [DICTUM.] 

*  dlc-ta -men,  s.     [Low  Lat.,  from  dicto  = 
to  dictate  ;  Fr.  dictamen  =  inward  conscious- 
ness.]   A  dictate,  a  precept,  an  injunction. 

"  The  dictameru  of  a  higher  understanding,  "—iont 
Falkland,  in  Hammond' i  Workt,  vol.  it,  pt.  L,  p.  COO. 

*  die  -ta-ment,  s.    [Low  Lat.  dictamen,  from 
dicto  =  to  dictate.]    A  dictate. 

"  If  any  followed  .  . .  the  dictammti  of  right  reason." 
—Sir  A'.  Dig'jy :  Otaert.  on  Browne  t  Keliyio  Medici. 

*dic  tamne,  s.  [DICTAMKOS.]  The  herb 
dittany  (q.v.). 

"  Whilst  I  aeeke  for  dietamne  to  recure  his  scarre." 
Stirling:  Aurora,  si.  5. 

dic-tam  -ne-ae.  s.  pi.    [Lat.  dictam>i(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rutaceae. 

dic-tam'-nus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  SI'KTOMW 
(dicto.mnos)  =  dittany,  from  Mount  Dicte  in 
Crete,  where  the  plant  grows  in  great  abund- 
ance. ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
order  Rutaceae,  and  found  in  Southern  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  &c.  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  False 


DICTAMJJUS,    BOOT,   LEAF,   AND  BLOSSOM. 

Dittany,  abounds  in  volatile  oil  to  such  a 
•  degree  that  the  atmosphere  around  it  becomes 
inflammable  in  hot,  dry,  and  calm  weather. 
[DITTANY.] 

dic-ta  te,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  dictatvs,  pa.  par.  of 
dicto  =  to  dictate,  a  frequent,  from  dico  =  to 
say ;    Fr.   dieter ;    8p.    dictor ;    Ital.   dittare, 
dettart.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  say  frequently,  to  repeat 

"  Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  shore, 
My  wonder  dictata  is  the  dome  of  Jove." 

Pope :  Homer  i  odyttey,  iv.  89,  M. 

2.  To  tell,  deliver,  or  declare  to  another  with 
authority  ;  to  state,  prescribe,  or  deliver  as  a 
command,  order,  or  direction. 

"  Whatsoever  is  dictated  to  us  by  God  himself  moat 
be  believed  with  full  assurance."—  Watt*. 

3.  To  repeat  or  declare  to  a  subordinate 
words  to  be  written  or  repeated  by  another. 

•'.  .  .  pages  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit"— MacatOaf 
Hitt.  Sng..  ch.  liv. 

4.  To  lay  down  the  terms  or  conditions  of ; 
to  impose. 

••  She  had  dictated  treaties."— Macaulay :  HM.  Jtef.. 
ch.  iU. 

*  ft.  To  instigate,  to  urge,  to  encourage. 

"  Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heaven." 

Popt :  Bomer'i  fMad,  vi.  i57. 


boil,  b^y;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^lst.     ph  =  L 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.    sion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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(5.  To  suggest,  to  prompt,  to  instigate. 

".  .  attache*)  to  the  policy  which  had  dictated  the 
Triple  Alliance."- Macaulay:  But.  Eng.,  ch.  li. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  give   orders,  to   propose  or  impose 
terms. 

"...  who  presumed  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign."— 
Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  11. 

2.  To  utter  words  to  be  written  or  repeated 
by  aiiother. 

"Sylla  could  not  skill  of  letters.  Mid  therefore  knew 
not  how  to  dictate."— Bacon  :  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing. 1.  rii.  29. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
dictate  and  to  Describe :  "  To  dictate  amounts 
even  to  more  than  to  command  ;  it  signifies 
commanding  with  a  tone  of  unwarrantable 
authority,  or  still  oftener  a  species  of  com- 
manding by  those  who  have  no  right  to  com- 
mnml  ;  it  is  therefore  mostly  taken  in  a  bad 
sense.  To  prescribe  partakes  altogether  of  the 
nature  of  counsel,  and  nothing  of  command  ; 
It  serves  as  a  rnle  to  the  person  prescribed, 
and  is  justified  by  the  sujxirior  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  person  prescribing;  it  is 
therefore  always  taken  in  an  indifferent  or  a 
good  sense,  tie  who  dictates  speaks  with  an 
adventitious  authority  ;  he  who  prescribes  has 
the  sanction  of  reason.  To  dictate  implies  an 
entire  subserviency  in  the  person  dictated  to  ; 
to  prescribe  carries  its  own  weight  with  it  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  prescribed."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

ilc  tate,  s.  [Lat.  dictatum,  neut.  sing,  of 
dictatus,  pa.  par.  of  dicto  —  to  dictate ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  dictado ;  Ital.  dittato,  dettato.] 

1.  An  order,  command,  injunction,  or  pre- 
scription. 

"  My  sons !  the  dictate*  of  your  sire  fulfil." 

Pope :  Homer' i  Odguey,  ill  531. 

2.  A  suggestion,  rule,  or  direction  of  the 
mind. 

"  How  slow  to  learn  the  dirt  at  n  of  His  love." 

Cowper :  Epittlc  to  a  Lady  in  France. 

*3.  A  precept,  rule,  or  maxim. 
"I  credit  what  the  Grecian  dictate!  say."      Prior. 

11  Dictates  of  Hildebrand,  Dictate  of  Hilde- 
brand: 

Literature  <t  Ch.  Hist. :  Twenty-six  short 
propositions  relating  to  the  supreme  power  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  over  the  whole  church,  as 
well  as  over  states.  (Murdoch.) 

1J  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dictate 
and  suggestion :  "  The  dictate  comes  from  the 
conscience,  the  reason,  or  the  passion  ;  sug- 
gestions spring  from  the  mind,  the  will,  or  the 
desire.  Dictate  is  taken  either  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense  :  suggestion  mostly  in  a  bad  sense. 
It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  at  all  times  to 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  :  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  weak  mind  to  follow  the 
suggestions  of  envy.  A  man  renounces  the 
character  of  a  rational  being  who  yields  to 
the  dictates  of  passion  :  whoever  does  not 
resist  the  suggestions  of  his  own  evil  mind  is 
very  far  gone  in  corruption,  and  never  will 
be  able  to  bear  up  long  against  temptation. 
Dictate  is  employed  only  for  what  passes 
inwardly ;  suggestion  may  be  used  for  any 
action  on  the  mind  by  external  objects.  No 
man  will  err  essentially  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  who  is  guided  by  the  dictates  of 
plain  sense.  It  is  the  lot  of  sinful  mortals  to 
be  drawn  to  evil  by  the  suggestions  of  Satan  as 
well  as  their  own  evil  inclinations."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

die  tat   cd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DICTATE,  v.] 

die  tat  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [DICTATE,  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  ordering,   com- 
manding, or  suggesting  ;  dictation. 

die  ta  tion,  «.  A  a.    [Lat.  dictatio,  from  dic- 
tatus, pa.  par.  of  dicto  =  to  dictate.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

\.  The  act  of  dictating,  ordering,  or  en- 
joining. 

"A  nature  on  which  dictation  and  contradiction 
meted  at  philtres."—  Macaulay  :  /liit  Eng..  ch.  XT. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  out  verlwlly  words  to 
be  written  or  repeated  by  another. 

"Giving  from  dictation  common  words  which  illu 
irate  the  same  or  itnal'wmn  forum  and  combination*." 
—Aaron  ;  Xcliool  Intpac'ion  (1870),  p.  37. 

3.  Words  or  a  passage  written  out  after  the 
dictation  of  another. 

B.  As  adj. :  Dictated,  given  from  dictation  ; 
as,  dictation  exercise. 


die  ta -tor.   '  die  ta-tour,  «.     [Lat.,  from 
dicto  =  to  dictate  ;  Fr.  dictateur.]  . 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  dictates,  orders,  or  commands  ; 
one  who  is  invested  with  supreme  power. 

"  Their  great  dictator,  whose  attempt 
At  first  against  mankind  so  well  bad  thrived." 

Milt-m :  P.  /;.,  1.  113,  114. 

2.  One  who  has  authority  to  determine  or 
decide  on  any  point  or  question. 

"  Did  they  appeal  to  St.  Peter,  as  the  supreme  rfic- 
tutourand  judge  of  controversies?"— Sorrow:  On  tin 
Pope' i  Supremacy. 

II.  Rom.  Antiq. :  A  magistrate  created  in 
times  of  great  emergency,  distress,  or  danger, 
and  invested,  during  the  term  of  his  office, 
with  absolute  and  unlimited  power.  The 
name  given  to  this  magistrate  was  originally 
Magister  Populi,  but  subsequently  he  was 
styled  Dictator,  a  name  already  familiar  to  the 
Latin  States.  The  office  was  probably  first 
created  in  B.C.  501,  and  the  first  Dictator  was 
Titus  Larcius.  The  Dictator  was  nominated 
by  one  of  the  Consuls  in  pursuance  of  a  decree 
of  the  Senate,  whence  the  name,  from  the 
technical  phrase,  Dicere  dictotorem.  The  nomi- 
nator performed  his  duty  at  dead  of  night. 
Originally  only  one  who  had  held  the  office  of 
Consul  could  be  named  Dictator,  but  subse- 
quently the  office  was  thrown  open  to  all, 
the  first  plebeian  Dictator  being  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus,  in  B.C.  356.  The  Dictator  was  named 
for  six  months  only,  but  he  seldom  retained 
the  office  after  the  object  for  which  he  had 
been  appointed  was  fulfilled.  The  office  was 
abolished  by  law  after  the  death  of  Caesar. 

"  Without  a  dictator  she  would  probably  have  suc- 
cumbed to  a  powerful  foe  in  some  moment  of  weak- 
ness."— Lewit:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii., 
pt  i ,  i  !«. 

dic-ta-td'-li-al,  a.    [Eng.  dictator;  -ial.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dictator  ;  absolute, 
unlimited,  uncontrolled. 

"...  entrusted  with  dictatorial  power  in  the  hour 
of  peril."— Macaulay :  Jfitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Imperious,  overbearing,  dogmatical. 

"  A  young  academick  often  dwells  upon  a  journal  in 
a  dictatorial  stile,  and  is  lavish  in  the  praise  of  the 
author."—  Wattt. 

dic-ta-to'-ri-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dictatorial; 
-///.  I   In  a  dictatorial,  imperious,  or  dogmatical 


*dic-ta-td'-rl-an,  a.  [Lat.  dictatorius.] 
Dictatorial,  absolute,  unlimited. 

"  You  will  have  a  dic'atnrian  power  over  all  times 
aud  laws  [past. "—Stair  Trials ;  Col.  Lilburnt  (an.  1649). 

die  ta   tor  ship,  s.    [Eng.  dictator ;  -ship.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  office  of  a  dictator. 

"A  still  stronger  proof  was  his  laying  down  the 
dictatorMp.'—Langhnrne:  Plutarch;  Sylla. 

2.  The  period  during  which  a  dictator  held 
office. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Supreme  or  absolute  authority  or  power. 

"  This  being  a  kind  of  dictatorship."—  Wotton. 

*  2.   Imperious    or    dogmatic    conduct   or 
assertion. 

"This  is  that  perpetual  dictatoriMp  which  is  exer- 
cised by  Lucretius."— Dryden. 

*  dlc'-ta-tor-$r,  a.    [Lat.  dictatorius.]    Dicta- 

torial, 'dogmatical. 

"  Our  English  will  not  easily  find  servile  letters  enow 
to  spell  such  a  dictatury  presumption. "  —  Milton : 
Arropaffitica. 

t  die  ta  tress  (Eng.),  *  die  ta-trlx  (Lat.), 
s.  [Lat.  dictatrix.]  A  female  dictator ;  a 
woman  who  gives  orders  or  lays  down  rules 
dogmatically  and  imperiously. 

"  Earth's  chief  dictatreit.  ocean's  mighty  queeu." 
Byron  :  Englith  Bardi  i  Scotch  K-.jiewert. 

*  dlc-tat'-iire,  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dictatura.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  dictator  ;  dictatorship. 

2.  Supreme  authority. 

"  The  very  same  auton,  who  have  usurpt  a  kind  of 
dictaturr,  in  sciences  '—Bacon :  On  Learning  {  Pref.), 
p.  ». 

*  dic'-ter-y',  *.     [Fr.  dieter  — to  dictate.]    A 
saying,  a  maxim. 

"I  did  heap  up  all  the  dicteriei  I  could  against 
women,  but  now  recant"— Burton  :  Anat.of  Melan- 
choly, p.  584.  (Davia.) 

die  tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dictio,  from  dico 
=  to  speak.] 

*  1.  A  word. 

"  Two  sondrle  wordes,  albeit  by  reason  of  th«  flipire 
called  Synalephe  It  secrneth  no  more  but  one  diction." 
—  Udall :  Apiiphtheg.  of  Kratmut,  p.  18  (ed.  1876). 


*  2.  The  act  of  speaking  of,  naming,  or  de- 

scribing. 

"  To  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  Miublable  Is  hi* 
mirror."  —  Skaketp.  :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

3.  Style  ;  manner  of  expressing  oneself  in 
writing  or  speaking  ;  language. 

"  Mr.  Trenchant  and  Dr.  Daveuant  were  politic*! 
writers  of  great  abilities  in  diction."—  OoldmitH  :  Tin 
Bee.  No.  vfil 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  diction, 
style,  phrase,  and  phraseology:  "Diction  ex- 
presses much  less  than  style:  the  former  is 
applicable  to  the  first  efforts  of  learners  in 
composition  ;  the  latter  only  to  the  original 
productions  of  a  matured  mind.  Enors  iu 
grammar,  false  construction,  a  confused  dis- 
position of  words,  or  an  improper  application 
of  them,  constitute  bad  diction  :  but  the 
niceties,  the  elegancies,  the  peculiarities,  and 
the  beauties  of  composition,  which  mark  the 
genius  and  talent  of  the  writer,  are  what  is 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  style.  .  .  . 
As  diction  is  a  terra  of  inferior  import,  it  is  of 
course  mostly  confined  to  ordinary  subjects, 
and  style  to  the  productions  of  authors.  We 
should  speak  of  a  person's  diction  in  his  pri- 
vate correspondence,  but  of  his  style  in  his 
literary  works.  Diction  requires  only  to  lie 
pure  and  neat  :  style  may  likewise  be  neat, 
elegant,  florid,  poetic,  sober,  and  the  like. 
Diction  is  said  mostly  in  regard  of  what  is 
written  ;  phrase  and  phraseology  are  said  as 
often  of  what  is  spoken  as  of  what  is  written. 
He  lias  adopted  a  strange  phrase  or  phraseology: 
the  former  respects  single  words,  the  latter 
comprehends  a  succession  of  phrases."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

die  tion  a  rl  an,  ».  [Eng.  dictionary  ; 
-mi.]  A  compiler  of  a  dictionary,  a  lexico- 
grapher. 


-ar-^,  ».  &  o.  [Fr.  dictionnoir*  ; 
Sp.  dictionario;  Ital.  dizionnario,  from  Low 
Lat.  dictionarium,  from  Lat.  dictio=a  saying.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  word-book  ;   a   book  containing   the 
words  of  any  language  in  alphabetical  order, 
with  their   definitions  ;   a    vocabulary.      In 
addition  to  the  definition,  most  dictioncries 
give  also  the  pronunciation,  etymology,  and 
various  spellings  of  each  word,  and  frequently 
add  to  these  quotations  from  authors,  illus- 
trating the  several  uses  or  shades  of  meaning 
of  each,  and  giving  in  some  cases  engravings  or 
diagrams  of  the  objects  defined  or  described. 

"  Dictionary  writing  was  at  that  time  much  In 
fashion."—  Gotdtmith  :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  Hi. 

2.  A  work  intended  to  furnish  information 
on  any  subject,  branch  of  science,  &c.,  under 
words  or  heads  arranged  alphabetically  ;  as,  a 
dictionary  of  medicine,   a  dictionary  of  bio- 
graphy, &c. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  ]«rtaining  to  a  dictionary  ; 
contained  or  given  in  a  dictionary. 

"The  late  dictionary  explanations  of  it  ...  an 
mere  guesses."—/".  J.  furnivall.  in  Jfotei  and  (Jueriei, 
Nov.  4,  1882. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dic- 
tionary  and  encyclopaedia  :  "  The  definition  of 
words,  with  their  various  changes,  modifica- 
tions, uses,  acceptations,  and  applications,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  a  dictionary  ;  the  nature 
and  property  of  things,  with  their  construc- 
tion, uses,  powers,  &c.,  are  the  proper  subjects 
of  an  encyclopcedia.  A  general  acquaintance 
with  all  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as  respects 
the  use  of  technical  terms,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  classical  writers  in  the 
language,  are  essential  for  the  composition  of 
a  dictionary  ;  an  entire  acquaintance  with  all 
the  minutiae  of  every  art  and  science  is  re- 
quisite for  the  composition  of  an  encyclopedia. 
A  single  individual  may  qualify  himself  for 
the  task  of  writing  a  dictionary  ;  but  the  uni- 
versality and  diversity  of  knowledge  contained 
in  an  encyclopaedia  render  it  necessarily  the 
work  of  many.  A  dictionary  has  been  ex- 
tended in  its  application  to  any  work  alpha- 
betically arranged,  as  biographical,  medical, 
botanical  dictionaries,  and  the  like,  but  still 
preserving  this  distinction,  that  the  dictionary 
always  contains  only  a  general  or  partial  illus- 
tration of  the  subject  proposed,  whilst  the 
encyclopcedia  embraces  the  whole  circuit  of 
science." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  die- 
tionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary,  glossary,  and  no- 
menclature :  "Lexicon  is  a  species  of  dictionary 
appropriately  applied  to  the  dead  languages. 
A  Greek  or  Hebrew  lexicon  is  distinguished 
from  a  dictionary  of  the  Frencli  or  English. 
A  vocabulary  is  a  partial  kind  of  dictionary 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p«t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae.  ce      e ;  oy     a.    qu  =  kw. 


dictitate— didactylo  as 
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•which  may  comprehend  a  simple  list  of  words, 
with  or  without  explanation,  arranged  in 
order  or  otherwise.  A  glossary  is  an  explana- 
tory vocabulary,  which  commonly  serves  to 
explain  the  obsolete  terms  employed  in  any 
old  author.  A  nomenclature  is  properly  a  list 
of  names,  and  in  particular  reference  to  proper 
names.  "  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  Dictionary.  Encyclopaedic  :  [ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIC]. 

dictionary-maker,  s.  The  compiler  of 
a  dictionary  ;  a  lexicographer. 

"Of  coarse  if  Bengali  dictionary-maker*  or  pandits 
would  only  let  ua^ee  that  language  as  it  really  is,  .  .  ." 
—Beama  ;  Camp.  dram. 

If  This  word  is  occasionally  used  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense,  implying  a  mere  compiler. 
(Compare  BOOKMAKER,  1.) 

.*  dic'-tlt-ate,  v.t.      [Lai.  dictito,  freq.  of  dico 
=  to  say.]    To  say  or  repeat  frequently. 

*dlo'-tour,  s     [Prov.  dictayre,  dictador,  from 
Lat.  dictator.]    A  ruler,  judge,  or  guardian. 

"Mordrede  .  .  .  salle  be  thy  dtctaur." 

Morte  Arthurs,  709. 

dict'-um,  s.     [Lat.,  neat.  sing,  of  dictus,  pa. 
par.  of  dico  =  to  say.] 
1.  A  positive  or  dogmatic  assertion. 

"There  are  Anglo-Saxon  communities  where  this 
dictum  may  have  a  meaning  counterpart."—  Standard, 
Feb.  t,  1883. 

*  2.  The  award,  sentence,  or  arbitrament  of 
an  arbitrator. 

dic-tu-6-li'-tes,  ».   [Gr.  HKTVOV  (diktuon)  -  a 
net,  and  Ai'flc*  (tithes)  =  a  stone.] 

Pala>,ont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Fucoids  found 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks. 

dlc-tyd  i-iim,  s.    [Gr.  Six-hJAtov  (diktudion), 
dimin.  of  Aiicrvov  (diktuon)  =  a  net.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Myxogastres  (Gasteromy- 
cetous  Fungi).  They  are  exceedingly  elegant 
little  plants,  growing  upon  rotten  wood. 
When  the  spores  are  expelled  the  transparent 
case  appears  like  a  cage,  formed  of  the  veins 
alone.  One  species,  Dictydium  umbilicatum, 
te  British  ;  it  is  of  a  brownish-purple  colour 
until  the  spores  are  discharged,  then  hyaline. 
It  is  gregarious.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 


s.     [Gr.  SUruov  (diktuon)  —  a 
net,  and  ytwdia  (gennao)  =  to  produce.] 

Bot.  :  A  member  of  the  sub-class  Dictyogenae 
(q,v.). 

dlc-ty-o'g'-e'n-W,  *.  pi.    [DICTYOOEN.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-class  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  with  leaves  reticulated,  often  articu- 
lated with  the  stem  ;  branches  with  the  usual 
structure  of  Endogens,  but  the  rhizomes  or 
underground  stems  have  the  woody  matter 
disposed  in  a  compact  circle,  or  in  wedges 
containing  central  cellular  tissue,  and  often 
showing  medullary  processes.  It  comprises 
three  orders,  Dioscoreaceae,  or  Yam  tribe  ; 
Smilaceae,  or  the  Sarsaparilla  family  ;  and 
Trilliacese,  or  the  Trillium  family 

dlc-ty'-tf&'-en-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  dictyogen  ;  -out.] 
Bot.  :  Having  or  presenting  the  character- 
istics or  features  of  a  Dictyogen  ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  certain  monocotyledonous  plants, 
the  leaves  of  which  present  a  reticulated  ap- 
pearance. 

dlc-ty-d-ne'-ma,  *.  [Gr.  Sixrvtv  (diktuon)  = 
a  net,  and  vrni.a.  (n«ma)  =  a  thread.] 

Palasont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa, 
having  a  frond  branched  and  plant-like,  and 
fan-shaped  or  funnel-shaped  in  form.  It  has 
'no  footstalk.  The  branches  radiate  from  the 
base,  running  nearly  parallel  with  each  other, 
and  often  bifurcating.  The  genus  ranges  from 
the  Upper  Cambrian  to  the  Middle  Devonian. 
(Nicholson.) 

dic-ty-Sph'-yl-lum,  s.  [Or.  MKTOOV  (diktuon) 
=  a  net,  and  <j>v\\ov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot.  :  A  provisional  genus  erected  for  the 
reception  of  all  unknown  fossil  dicotyledonous 
plants  which  exhibit  the  common  reticulated 
structure.  Dictyophylla  have  been  found  as 
low  as  the  Trias  and  Permian.  (Page.) 


*.  pi.  [Gr.  Ainrvov  (diktuon) 
=a  fishing-net,  and  irrepa  (ptern),  pi.  of  irrepbV 
(pteron)  =  .  .  .  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-order  of  Orthoptera.  It  was 
introduced  by  Burneister.  The  Ian-*  and 
pupae  closely  resemble  the  perfect  insect.  It 
contains  the  Blattidae  or  Cockroaches,  in 


some  other  classifications  arranged  as  Blattina, 
a  tribe  of  the  order  Orthoptera. 

dic-ty-o"p'-ter-is,  s.  [Gr.  dum/ov  (diktuon) 
=  a  net,  and  nre'pis  (pteris)  =  a  kind  of  fern.] 

Palceo-botany  :  A  genus  of  culmiferous  ferns 
established  by  Gutter  for  those  forms  possess- 
ing the  general  habit  of  Neuropteris,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  having  a  somewhat  radiate- 
reticulate  venation,  and  no  distinct  midrib. 
(Page.) 

dlc-ty-O-py'-ge,  *.  [Gr.  SUrvov  (diktuon)  = 
a  net,  and  irvyri  (pwge)  =  the  buttocks.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes  from 
the  Triassic  coal-fields  of  Virginia,  and  so 
named  by  Sir  P.  Egerton  from  the  net-like 
appearance  of  the  large  anal  fin.  The  scales 
are  smooth  rhomboidal,  the  tail  heterocercal, 
and  the  fins  broad  and  flowing.  The  species 
vary  from  four  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  length. 

d£c-t3M>'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  3iKTucoTo«  (diktuotos)  = 
made  in  net  fashion.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Dictyotidpe  (q.v.).  Dictyota  dicho- 
toma  is  very  common  on  the  coasts  of  Britain. 

dlC-ty-O'-t6-88,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Atierv<ar6<;  (dlktud- 
tos)  =  net-like,  reticulated  ;  OCKTVOW  (dictuoo) 
=  to  weave  like  a  net  ;  AIKTVOV  (diktuon)  =  a 
net.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Algae,  with  dark  seeds, 
superficial  spores,  or  cysts,  arranged  in  spots 
or  lines,  fronds  flat  or  thread-like. 

dic-ttf-O'-tl-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  dictyot(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Fucaceae, 
tribe  Halyserea;.  The  frond  is  continuous, 
membranous  ;  the  vesicles  supported  by 
flocks  collected  in  heaps  or  scattered  over 
the  upper  surface  of  the  frond.  (Lindley.) 

[DlCTYOTE^E.] 

di-cy'-an-,  dl-f  y'-an-o-,  in  compos.    [Pref. 

di  =  twice,  twofold,  and  cyan-,  cyano-  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :     Compounds  in  which  the  radical 

cyanogen,  (CNy,  is  contained  twice,   having 

replaced  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  &c. 

dicyano-diamide,  t. 

Chem.:  Param,  C2N4H4,  orHN=C<^^>C 

=NH.  A  polymeride  of  cyanamide.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  cyanamide  to  150°,  or  by 
boiling  it  with  water,  or  with  aqueous  alkalies. 
It  crystallizes  out  of  water  or  alcohol  in 
plates,  which  melt  at  205°  ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  When  heated  strongly  it  gives  off 
NHa,  and  leaves  a  yellow  residue  of  metamine, 
CsHgNij.  By  boiling  dicyanodiamide  with 
baryta  -water  amido  -  di  -  isocyanic  acid  is 
formed,  which  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  by 
warming  with  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into 
biuret. 

dicyano  diamidine,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  compound  which  contains  the 
monad  radical  —  C^^'H  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen atoms  can  be  replaced  by  hydrocarbon 
radicals.  They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia,  or  amines,  on  imide  chlorides, 
and  on  thio-amides.  Also  by  heating  nitrils 
with  the  hydrochlorates  of  ammonia,  or  of 
amines.  Dicyano-diamidine  (CjN^HgO,  or 


is  a  base  formed  by  the 
action  of  dilute  acids  on  dicyano-diamide  ;  or 

by  fusing  a  salt  of  guanidine,  HN=C<S52 
>NHo  >WJH2, 

? 


with    urea, 


ammonia   being   also 


formed,  and  washing  the  fused  substance  with 
water,  and  precipitating  the  dicyano-diamidine 
with  cupric  sulphate,  the  rose-coloured  pre- 
cipitate is  decomposed  by  H^.  The  free  base 
is  strongly  alkaline  ;  its  crystals  absorb  COj 
from  the  air.  It  forms  crystalline  salts. 
When  the  sulphate  is  boiled  with  excess  of 
baryta-water  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  the 
filtered  solution  on  evaporation  yields  urea. 

di-cy'-a-nide,  s.    [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  cyanide  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  compound  which  contains  the 
radical  cyanogen  (CNy  twice,  the  (CN)'  being 
united  to  another  element,  or  dyad  radical, 
as  Hg"(CN)2,  mercuric  dicj-anide.  The  prefix 
di  is  often  omitted  in  the  case  of  metallic 
cyanides,  the  atomicity  of  the  metal  indicating 
the  number  of  (CN)'  contained  in  it. 


dl-cyn'-o-d8n,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  Ait  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  Kvtav  (fci/on)=a  dog,  and  ooovt  (odous), 
genit.  oiomoi  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  reptiles,  occur- 
ring in  a  sandstone,  supposed  to  be  of  Triassic 
age,  in  Southern  Africa  and  India.  The  prin- 
cipal remains  yet  found,  the  bones  of  the 
head,  indicate  a  gigantic  type  between  the 
Lizards  and  Turtles.  The  anterior  portions  of 
the  jaws  appear  to  have  been  altogether  tooth- 
less, and  they  form  a  kind  of  beak,  which  was 
probably  sheathed  in  horn.  The  lower  jaw 
has  no  teeth ;  but  each  superior  maxilla 
carries  an  enormous  tusk-like  tooth,  growing 
from  a  persistent  pulp.  Eye  orbits  very  large, 
cranium  flat,  with  nostrils  divided  as  in 
Lizards.  Order,  Anomodontia. 

di-9yn-6-dSn'-tI-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.pl.  [Gr. 
<5i  =  Ait(dis)  =  twice,  twofold  ;  icvco^  (kuon)  = 
a  dog ;  66oi'«;  (odous),  genit.  bAovros  (odontos)  = 
a  tooth,  and  Lat.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -ia.] 

Zool.  :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification,  the 
first  family  of  Anomodontia,  the  fifth  order  of 
the  class  Reptilia,  or  Reptiles,  (Prof.  Owen : 
Paleontology,  1860).  Prof.  Huxley  makes  the 
Dicynodontia  an  order  equivalent  to  Prof. 
Owen's  Anomodontia.  They  have  long  canine 
fangs,  projecting  downwards  from  the  upper 
jaw,  whence  their  name.  Genera,  Dicynodon, 
Oudenodon,  and  perhaps  Rhynchosaurus, 
which  last,  however,  Prof. .  Huxley  considers 
to  belong  to  the  Lacertilia, 

di-9$r-per-li-um,  s.     [Gr.  ot  =  Ait  (dit)  = 

twice,  twofold,  and  dimin.  of  Kvre\\ov  (kuptl- 
Ion)  —  a  goblet,  a  cup.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lauraceae.  The  bark  of 
Dicypellium  caryophyllatum  is  the  clove  cassia 
of  Brazil. 

di-9ys-tid'-e-a,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  ai  =  Ait  (dis)  — 
twice,  twofold,  and  KVO-TH  (kustis)  =  a  bladder.! 
Zool. :  A  division  of  Gregarinida,  in  which 
the  body  is  composed  of  two  cysts. 

did,  pret.  ofv.    [Do.] 

1.  As  the  simple  pret.  of  the  verb  to  do. 

"  He  did  it  unconstrained." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  I. 

2.  As  a  substituted  verb. 


3.  As  auxiliary  of  the  past  tense. 

"The  mountain  did  burn  with  fire."— Deut.  v.  SS. 

4.  Used  to  convey  emphasis. 

IT  Did  is  the  only  surviving  instance  in 
English  of  the  oldest  mode  of  indicating 
past  time — viz.,  by  reduplication,  as  com- 
monly found  in  Greek  and  occasionally  in 
Latin.  In  O.  Eng.  the  suffix  of  the  pret. 
of  weak  verbs  was  de,  in  Goth,  and  O.  S.  da; 
thus  in  O.  Eng.  the  pret.  of  do  was  di-de,  in 
AS.  dyde,  in  O.  S.  deda.  In  Mod.  Eng.  the 
suffix  of  the  pret.  of  weak  verbs  is  ed,  e  is  a  con- 
necting vowel,  and  d  a  contracted  form  of  did ; 
thus  we  loved  really  represents  we  love  did,  or 
as  we  now  say,  we  did  love.  [Do,  -ED.] 

di-dac'-tic,  di   dac  -tic-al,  a.  &  s.    [Gr. 

AiAaxTiKot  (didaktikos),  from  oIoao-Kw  (Jidasko) 
=  to  teach  ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  doceo ;  Fr.  didac- 
tiqve.] 

A.  As  adj.  (Of  both  forms) :  Adapted  or  tend- 
ing to  teach  or  convey  instruction  ;  contain- 
ing precepts,  rules,  or  doctrines. 

"  Didactic*  poetry  openly  expresses  its  intention  of 
conveying  knowledge  or  instruction."—  Blair :  Ltct.  xL 

*  B.  As  subst.  (Of  the  form  didactic)  : 

L  (Sing.):  A  treatise  on  education. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  art  or  science  of  teaching. 

dl-dac'-tlc-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  didactical;  -ly.\ 
In  a  didactic'manner,  so  as  to  convey  instruc- 
tion. 

"  Points  best  resolved  by  the  books  of  the  Fathers, 
written  dogmatically  or  didactically." —Bp.  Andreuxi: 
Antwer  to  Cardinal  Perron,  p.  60. 

dl-dac  -tics,  s.  pi.    [DIDACTIC.] 

di-dac'-tyi,  dl-dac'-tyle,  «.  &  >.     [Fr. 

didactyle,  from  Gr.  £io<ucrvAo?  (didaktulos) :  it 
=  Ait  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  4<ucTvXo« 
(daktulos)  =  a  finger.] 

A.  As   adj.  :    Having   only    two    toes    or 
fingers. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  animal  which  has  only 
two  toes. 

di-dac'-tyl-ofis,  a.  [Gr.  it£a«TvAo«  (didak- 
tulos).'] Having  two  fingers  or  toes ;  didactyle. 


boil,  boy;  poilt,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     L 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion-  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhua.     -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  \.-.-bel,  del. 
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didall-  didymohelix 


•dl-dall,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
triangular  spade  used  for  cutting  and  banking 
up  ditches. 

"  A  sickle  to  cut  with,  a  didall  and  crome. 
For  draining  of  ditches,  that  noies  the*  at  home." 
Tutter  :  Jlutbamlrir,  xrii.  19. 

did  ap  per,  *  dyd  op  per,  *  dive-dap- 
per, s.  [A  contraction  of  dive,  and  dapper  or 
dapper  —  one  who  dips  or  dives.] 

Ornith.  :  The  Little  Grebe  or  Dabchick, 
Podiceps  minor. 

•dldos  calar.      di  das  cal-ic,    *  dl- 

dOS-C&l    Ick,  «.      [Gr.    dioao-KoAucoc  (didas- 

kalikos),  from  dtdao-Ku>  (didaskS)  —  to  teach.] 
Didactic,  preceptive. 

"Whether  ditbu-alick  or  heroick,  I  leave  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  criticlu."—  Prior  :  Solomon  (Pref.). 

did  der.  *dyd-der,  •dyd-er-ln,  v.i. 
lEtym.  doubtful.  Of.  Ger.  zittem  =  to 
tremble.]  To  shiver  as  with  cold.  [DADE, 
lUniii,  DOTEB.] 

"  Diddering  and  ihiverlng  hi>  chape."  —  Vrguhart  : 
RabelaU.  bk.  111.,  ch.  xz. 

didder-grass,  s.    Briza  media. 

did  der  Ing,  *  dyd-er-inge,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  «.  [DIDDER.] 

A..&1&.AS  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  A  shivering  or  shaking  as 
with  cold. 

"  Dydering*.    Prigitiu."—  Prompt.  Parr. 

did  -die,  t'.i.  &  t.  [Perhaps  a  freq.  of  dade 
(q.v.).  A.S.  dyderian  =  to  deceive  ;  origi- 
nally, probably,  to  deceive  by  rapid  motions. 
(Wedgwood.)} 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  totter,  to  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child. 

"  To  see  him  diddle  up  and  down  the  room  !" 

Quartet  :  Dieine  Fancitt,  i.  4. 

2.  To  jog  ;  to  move  backyards  and  forwards. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  move  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
to  jog. 

"  In  his  profession  he  had  ri).'ht  good  luck 
At  bridal*  his  elbo'  to  diddle." 

A.  Scott  :  Poemt  (1811),  p.  34. 

2.  To  cheat. 

did  die,  --    [DIDDLE,  t>.]    A  jingle  of  music. 

"  In  their  earn  it  is  a  diddle. 
Like  the  sounding  of  a  fiddle." 

Train  :  Poet.  Km. 

diddle  daddle,  s.    Nonsense. 

"  Let  us  have  done  now  with  all  this  diddle-daddle  " 
-Had.  D'Arblan  :  Diary,  i.  108.  (Iiinlrt.) 

•  did'  die  dom,  *  did  die  dome,  s.  [Eng. 
diddle  ;  -tfom.]  A  trifle  ;  kickshaws. 

"Feede  him  with  a  dish  of  diddUdnmct."—  Breton: 
Dreamt  o/Htrange  KJectt,  p.  17.  (Daviet.) 


did  dler.    . 
a  swindler. 


[Eng.  diddle);   -er.}    A  cheat, 


di  dec  a  he  dral,  a.  [Or.  «i  =  tit  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  decahedral  (q.v.).] 

Crystallog.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  deca- 
hedral prism,  with  pentahedral  summits. 

di-del'-phi  a,  s.  pi.  [Or.  Si  =  &<  (dis)=tw\ce, 
twofold,  and  6eA<<>u«  (delphus)  =  a  womb.) 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  three  primary  divisions 
into  which  the  class  Mammalia  is  divided, 
when  the  structure  of  the  reproductive  organs 
is  taken  as  a  basis  for  classification  ;  the  other 
two  being  the  Ornithodelphia  (Monotremata) 
and  the  Monodelphia.  Didelphia  comprises 
the  Maraupialia  (q.v.),  or  those  non-placental 
Mammals  in  which  the  nterine  dilations  of  the 
oviducts  continue  distinct  throughout  life, 
opening  into  two  separate  vaginae,  which  in 
turn  open  into  a  urogenital  canal,  distinct 
from  the  rectum,  though  embraced  by  the 
same  sphincter  muscle.  The  young  of  this 
sub-class  are  born  imperfect,  or,  as  it  were, 
prematurely,  and  are  carried  in  the  pouch  or 
net-oiid  womb  till  perfect. 

di  del'-phi  an.  -/.  [Mod.  Lat.  didelphi(a), 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Didelphia  (q.v.) 

di  del  phic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  didelph(ia),  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  The  same  as  DIDELPHIAN 
(q.v.). 

di  -del'-phid,  a.  &  t.  [Mod.  Lat.  didelph(ia), 
and  Eng.  adj.  guff,  -id.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  DIDELPHIAN 
(q.v.). 


B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  group  Di- 
de^  hia  (q.v.). 

di  del  phy  I  daa,  di-del'-phi-dae,  s.  pi. 
[Mt>d.  Lat.  didelph(ia),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :  One  of  the  families  of  the  order 
Marsupialia,  and  the  only  one  found  out  of 
Australia.     The  Didelphyidte  or  Opossums  in- 
habit North  and  South  America,  are  arboreal 
in  their  habits,  and  carnivoroira,  feeding  upon 
small  quadrupeds  and  birds  ;  but  they  will 
also  eat  insects  and  even  fruit.    The  great  toe 
of  the  hind  foot  has  no  nail,  and  is  op|>osable 
to  the  other  toes,   enabling  the  creature  to 
grasp ;  the  tail  also  is  prehensile.     The  mar- 
8upiuin   or  pouch    in    some    species    is   but 
slightly  developed,    and    in    others    absent. 
Their  detention  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  incisors. 

2.  Palteont. :  Remains  of  a  small  Opossum 
Dryolestes,  referable  to  the  Didelphyidie,  have 
been  found  in  beds  of  Upper  Jurassic  age  in 
North  America.     8|>ecies  closely  resembling 
existing  forms  are  met  with  in  the  Eocene 
Tertiaries  of  the  Paris  Basin  ;  whilst  the  Post 
Pliocene  deposits  of  America  yield  the  bones 
of  existing  genera. 

di-del'-phys,  s.  [Gr.  «i  =  fa  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  £cA4>r<;  (delphus)  =  womb.] 
1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Opossums  (Didelphyidse) 
(q.v.).  These  animals  are  confined  to  the 
American  continents,  and  are  arboreal  and 
nocturnal  in  their  habits.  They  are  carni- 
vorous, preying  upon  small  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  but  will  also  eat  insects  and  even  fruit. 
One  species,  Didelphys  carnivora,  subsists 
chiefly  on  crabs.  The  marsupial  pouch  is  not 
always  present,  and  in  D.  dorsiyera  is  merely 
represented  by  folds  of  the  skin  concealing 
the  nipples.  The  female  of  this  species  car- 
ries her  young  about  on  her  back  whilst  they 
cling  to  her  by  twining  their  tails  round  hers. 
2.  Palceont. :  Remains  of  Didelphys  are  found 
in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  America. 

*  did  -en,  pret.  pi.  ofv.    [Do.] 

di  dcr'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  3i(di)=dir  (dis)= twice, 
twofold,  and  dc'p^a  (derma)  —  a  skin.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Gasteromycetous  Fungi, 
consisting  of  minute  epiphytic  plants.  The 
peculiar  character  resides  in  the  double  layer 
of  the  peridium,  the  outer  being  smooth  and 
crust-like,  fragile  and  dehiscent,  while  the 
inner  is  very  delicate  and  evanescent.  A  dozen 
species  are  recorded  as  British.  (Griffith  £ 
llenfrey.) 

di'-di-doa,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  didus,  and  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  birds,  of  which  Didus 
is  the  type. 

dl'do,  a.  A  prank  or  trick,  so  called  from  the 
trick  said  to  have  been  played  by  Dido,  the 
legendary  Queen  of  Carthage,  in  securing  as 
much  ground  as  might  be  covered  by  a  bull's 
hide  and  then  cutting  the  latter  Into  strips  to 
enclose  a  larger'  tract. 

di  do-dec-a-he  dral,  a.  [Gr.  3t  =  i«  (dis) 
=  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  dodecahedral  (q.v.).] 
Crystallog. :   Having  the  form  of  a  dodeca- 
hedral prism,  with  hexahedral  summits. 

di  -drachm  (ch  silent),  di  drach  ma,  s. 

[Gr.     diopaxfLOp     (didrachmon)  =  a    double 
drachma  (q.v.).] 

Greek  Numis. :  A  coin,  the  fourth  part  of  an 
ounce  of  silver. 

"A  didrachm,  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce  of  silver, 
which  was  the  tribute."—  Ilithop  Taylor:  Life  of 
CHriX.  lii.  f  11 

di  dnm   itc,  s.    [DIDYMITK.] 
didst,  Zndpers.  sing.  pa.  t.  ofv.    [Do.] 

*  di  du90'-ment,  s.    [Lat.  diduco  =  to  draw 
apart :  Lat.   di  =  dis  =  apart ;  and  duco  =  to 
draw  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ment.]     The  act  of  dividing 
or  separating  into  distinct  parts. 

*  di  due  tion,  s.    [Lat.  diductio,  from  diduco 

=  to  draw  apart.]    The  act  of  se)»arating  by 
withdrawing  one  part  from  the  other. 

"  He  ought  to  show  what  kind  of  strings  they  are. 


forcibly  one  as  another,  in  comparison  of  those  that 
within  the  bladder  draw  so  as  to  hinder  the  dUuclion 
of  1U  sides."— Boy/* 


w  di-dtic'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  did»ct(u«)f  pa.  par.  of 
diduco,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ivt.]  Separating 
or  tending  to  separate  ;  disjunctive. 

*  di-duc'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diductive  ;  -ly.] 
By  diduction  or  deduction. 

"  Either  directly  expressed  or  diductivelv  contained 
in  this  work."— Brown* :  Vulgar  Kmurt,  bk.  i.,  ch.viii. 

di  dun  cu  li  doe,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  didun- 
culus,  and  Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Columbacei  (Pigeons), 
which  they  connect  with  the  extinct  Dodo. 

di  dun  cu  lus,  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  didus 
(q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Didunculidee.  Didunculus strigirostris  inhabits 
the  Navigators'  Isles. 

dl-dus,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Rasores,  sub-order 
Columbacei  (I'igeons).  Didus  ineptus  is  the 
Dodo  (q.v.). 

di  -dym-ite,  s.  [Gr.  6i6u^os  (didumos)  =  a 
twin,  and  Eng  suff.  -He  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  schist  from  the  Tyrol,  closely  ap- 
proaching Muscovite  in  its  composition.  It 
is  a  feeble  pearly  or  greyish-white  in  colour. 
Hardness,  1'5 — 2 ;  sp.  gr.,  2'75.  (Dana.) 
Sometimes  incorrectly  written  didrimite. 

di-dym'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  6t'ov/*ot  (didumos)  = 
&  twin.] 

1.  Chem. :  A  metallic  triad  element,  symlwl 
Di'",  atomic  weight  144.    It  occurs  along  with 
cerium  (q.v.)  and  lanthanum  in  the  mineral 
cerite.     It  is  separated  from  cerium  by  ig- 
niting the  oxalates,  and  treating  the  resulting 
oxides  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  which 
does   not  dissolve  the  cerium    oxide.     The 
filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid, 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  then  a  hot 
•solution    of  potassium   sulphate   is    added, 
which  precipitates  the  lanthanum  and  didym- 
ium  as  double  sulphates.     Didymium  can  be 
separated  from  lanthanum  by  precipitating 
half  the  oxide  with  ammonia,  and  leaving  the 
precipitate  in  contact  with  the  solution  ;  the 
lanthanum, beingthe  stronger  base,  then  passes 
into  solution  in  predominant  quantity.    By 
repeating  the  process,  the  oxides  being  again 
dissolved    and    precipitated,    the    didymium 
oxide  is  obtained  nearly  pure.     Didymium  is 
a  white  metal  with  a  tinge  of  yellow;  sp.gr.  05. 
It  tarnishes  in  dry  air ;  it  burns  with  gieat 
brilliancy  when  thrown  into  a  flame.      Its 
oxide,  I^O.j,  is  a  dirty  bluish  colour ;  the 
nitrate  is  obtained  in  large  violet  crystals  by 
dissolving  the  oxide  iH  nitric  acid.    The  sul- 
phate, Di-XSO^VCIlzO,  forms  rose-red  crystals. 
The  oxalate  is  a   crystalline  powder.      The 
spectrum  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  didymium 
contains  characteristic  dark  bands.    (H'ntts : 
Diet.  Chem.,  &c.) 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gasteromycetous  Fungi, 
consisting  of  minute    plants   growing  upon 
leaves,  bark,  rotten  wood,  kc.,  distinguished 
by  its  double  peridium.     Sixteen  species  are 
recorded  as  British,  several  of  which  are  not 
uncommon.    (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

did~ym-6-car'-pe'-»,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
didynu>carp(us),  and  Lat.  fern,  pt  adj.  suff, 
-acece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Bignoniaceae.  Fruit  succulent  or  cap- 
sular,  or  siliquose  and  two-valved ;  seeds 
small,  ovate,  or  cylindrical,  suspended  apter- 
ous, sometimes  comose. 

did  ym  6  car  piis,  *.  [Gr.  SCSv^oi  (didu- 
mos)  =  twin,  and  icapiro?  (karpos)  =  fruit.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-order  Didymocarpese. 

did-ym-o'-grap'-sus,  s.  [Gr.  Si'ov/no*  (did- 
•umos)  —  twin,  and  Mod.  Lat.  grapsus,  a  modi- 
fication of  graptolite  (q.v.).] 

Palffont. :  The  twin  Graptolite  ;  a  genus  of 
fossil  Hydrozoa,  belonging  to  the  subclass 
Graptolitidae  (Graptolites).  in  which  the  poly- 
pary  consists  of  two  simple  monoprionidian 
branches,  springing  from  a  common  point. 
The  cells  are  arranged  in  single  rows,  as  in 
the  common  Graptolite,  but  the  axes  are  in 
twins,  or  two-branched.  The  genus  is  com- 
monest in  the  Upper  Cambrian  and  the  Lower 
Silurian  of  Wales. 

did  ym  6  he  lix,  5.  [Or.  SiSvuot  (didumos) 
=  twin,  and  i\i(  (helix)  =  a  screw,  a  spiral.] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     IB,  co-e.     cy  -  a,    nil  _  Uw, 


didymoprium— die 
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Bot. :  A  genus  of  Confervoid  Algse,  with  the 
threads  consisting  of  pairs  of  microscopic,  in- 
terlacing, spiral  filaments.  They  ordinarily 
occur  in  ferruginous  bog-water.  (Griffith  £ 
Henfrey.) 

did-ym-Sp'-ri-um,  s.  [Gr.  stAv^o*  (didumos) 
=  twin,  and  irpitav  (priori)  =  a  saw.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Desmidiaceae,  differing 
from  Desmidium  in  havingonly  two  processes, 
and  not  being  angular,  and  in  the  number  of 
rays  of  the  endochrome  in  the  side  view  not 
depending  upon  the  number  of  angles.  (Griffith 
&  Henfrey,) 

did  -y-mous,  a.     [Gr.  oiSvpos  (didumos)  = 
twin.  ] 

Dot. :  Twin,  growing  double.  A  didymous 
fruit  is  composed  of  two  carpels  united  later- 
ally by  their  sutures.  Example,  the  fruit  in 
the  Galium.  A  didymous  anther  is  the  result 
of  two  lobes  united  by  a  very  short  connec- 
tive, as  the  anther  in  the  genus  Euphorbia 

dld'-y-nam,  s.    [DIDYNAMIA.] 

Ji'-'t. :  A  didynamous  plant. 

did  y-na  mi  a,  ».  pi.    [Gr.  Si  =  Si*  (dfay=s 

twice,  twofold,  jui/afitf  (dunamis)  =  power, 
and  Lat.  pi.  suff.  -ia.J 

Hot. :  In  the  Linnsean  system  of  plants  the 

fourteenth  class,   consisting  of  those  which 

,     have  four  stamens,  two  long  and  two  short. 

It  contains  two  orders,  Gymniospermia  and 

Angiospermia  (q.v)- 

did  y  na  ml  an,  did  yn  -a~mous,  did- 

y  nam'-lC,  a. "  [Lat  didytunn(ia) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ia?i, -ous,  -ic.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  flower  con- 
taining four  stamens,  two  of  which  are  shorter 
than  the  others,  as  in  the  Scrophulariacese. 

"Some  flowers  are  didynamoia,  having  only  four 
out  of  five  stamens  developed,  and  the  two  corre- 
sponding to  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  longer  than 
the  two  lateral  ones."— Balfour :  Botany,  §  419. 

diet  I  i,  'do,  'dec,  'dcghe.  dcghcn,  'deie, 

*  deien,  *  dcighe,     dcigen,  *  dcighen, 

*  dey,   *  dieghe,   *  dye,   *  dyghc,   v.i. 
[From  Icel.  deyja ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  do,   Dan. 
doe,  O.  Sax.  doian,  Goth,  diwan,  p.  H.  Ger. 
towan,  M.  H.  Ger.  touiven;  all=to  die;O.  Fris. 
deia,  deja  =  to  kill.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  lose  life,  to  expire  ;  to  become  dead  ; 
to  leave  this  world. 

H  It  is  followed  : 

(1)  By  of  before  the  cause  of  death. 

".  .  .  have  been  infected  with  disease,  and  have 
died  of  it."—  Wiiemin. 

(2)  By  by  ";.«fore  the  instrument  of  death. 

"Their  young  men  shall  die  by  the  sword:  their 
ions  and  daughters  shall  die  by  famine."— Jer.  xi.  22. 

(3)  By  for  before  the  cause  of  death,  when 
that  cause  is  the  privation — expressed  or  im- 
plied -of  anything. .    [C.  (1).] 

"  And  loaths  the  wat'ry  glass  wherein  she  gaz'd, 
And  shunt  it  still,  altbo'/or  thirst  she  die." 

Dariet. 

2.  To  depart  this  life  ;  to  meet  death. 

"  There  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and  (oh,  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge),  taught  us  how  to  die." 
Tickell :  On  the  Death  of  Additon. 

3.  To  perish  by  violence. 

"  God  forbid  ;  thou  shall  not  die."— I  Sam.  xz.  2. 

4.  To  be  punished  with  death  ;   to  suffer 
capital  punishment. 

"  If  I  rfiefor  it,  as  no  less  is  threatened  me.  the  king, 
my  old  master,  must  be  relieved."— Shalanji. :  Sing 
tear.  iii.  x 

5.  To  lose  vegetable  life  ;  to  wither  away,  to 
become  dead. 

"  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and 
die.  it  abideth  alone." — lohn  xii.  24. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  perish,  to  come  to  nought,  to  be  lost, 
to  cease  to  exist. 


2.  To  become  useless  or  powerless  ;  to  fail. 

"  His  project  diet."—Shaketp. :  Tempett,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  lose  or  be  deprived  of  the  principal 
quality  or  property;  to  become  useless  for 
any  purpose. 

"  A  dying  coal."       Shikfsp. :  Vema  A  A donit,  SSS. 

4.  To  become  gradually  less  strong  or  dis- 
tinct ;  to  cease  or  pass  away  gradually  ;  to 
vanish  ;  as,  The  sound  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light" 
Shaketp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  S. 


5.  To  pass  from  memory ;  to  become  for- 
gotten . 

"  Dedes  that  wold*  deie,  storye  kepeth  hem  euer- 
more." — Trevifi,  t  7. 

6.  To  sink,  to  faint. 


7.  To  languish  with  affection  ;  to  pine. 
"The  young  men  acknowledged,  in  love  letters,  that 
they  died  for  Rebecca."—  Taller. 

*  8.  To  lose  strength  and  life;  to  become 
vapid  and    spiritless ;   (applied  to   liquors). 
[DEAD,  A.  I.  1  (8).] 

*  9.  To  become  indifferent  to ;  to  cease  to 
be  under  the  power  of;  as,  To  die  to  the  world, 
To  die  to  sin. 

*  10.  To  endure  great  hardship  or  affliction. 

"  I  die  daily. "-Cor.  xv.  31. 

B.  Theol. :  To  perish  everlastingly. 

"  So  long  as  God  shall  live,  so  long  shall  the  damned 
die."—Haltewill :  On  Providence. 

C.  Special  phrases : 

(1)  To  die  for  something  : 

(a)  To  lose  life  through  something.    [DIE  L, 
f(3).J 
(6)  To  pine. 

"  And  in  despite  of  all  [she]  diet  for  him."— Shaketp. : 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

(2)  To  die  away :  To  become  gradually  less 
distinct. 

(3)  To  die  out :  To  become  gradually  extinct. 

*  (4)  To  die  in  the  pain :  To  die  in  the  attempt 
to  do  a  thing. 

"  Amongst  whom  were  a  v.  H.  women,  wholy  bent 
to  revenge  the  vlllauies  done  to  theyr  persons  by  the 
Remains,  or  to  die  in  the  payne."—ffottHiht:d  (1577>. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
die  and  to  expire :  "  There  are  beings,  such 
as  trees  and  plants,  which  are  said  to  live, 
although  they  have  not  breath :  these  die, 
but  do  not  expire.  There  are  other  things 
which  absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not  live  : 
such  as  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  which  does  not 
di«,  but  it  expires.  By  a  natural  metaphor, 
the  time  of  being  is  put  for  the  life  of  objects  ; 
and  hence  we  speak  of  the  date  expiring,  and 
the  like :  and  as  life  is  applied  figuratively 
to  moral  objects,  so  may  death  to  objects  not 
having  physical  life."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

die-back,  *.  A  disease  affecting  orange- 
trees,  causing  them  to  die  away  at  the  top. 

die-earth,  s. 

Min. :  A  local  term  at  Coalbrook  Dale  for 
the  Wenlock  shale,  because  this  stratum  lies 
beneath  all  the  mining-ground  of  the  district, 
the  minerals  dying  out,  as  it  were,  at  this 
stage  of  descent.  (Page.) 

*  die  (2),  v.t.    [DYE,  t>.] 
« die  (1),  «.    [DYE,  *.] 

*  die  (2)  (pi.  dies,  dice,  dees,  dis,  dyie),  *.    [O.  FT. 
det,  de  (pi.  dez)  =  a  die ;  Prov.  dot ;  Ital.  dado 
(pi.  dadi)  =  a  cube,  a  pedestal ;  Sp.  dodo  (pi. 
dados);  Low  Lat.  dadus  =  a  die.     Dadus  = 
Lat.  datus  (sc.  talus  =  a  die)  =  given,  pa.  par. 
of  do  =  to  give,  to  throw.    (Skeat.)]    [DICE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

"  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him  ;  for  he  is  but  one."-- 
Shaketp. :  Midsummer  ffighft  Dream,  v.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  3. 

3.  A  small  square  or  cubic  body. 

"  Young  creatures  have  learned  spelling  of  words  by 
having  them  pasted  upon  little  flat  tablets  or  dies."— 
Watti. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Hazard,  chance,  lot,  fortune. 

"  Th'  equall  die  of  warre  he  well  did  know." 

Spenier:  F.  «.,  IL  v.  IS. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  cube  or  dado  of  a  pedestal. 

2.  Games:  A  cube  marked  with  figures  on 
its  respective  sides  and   used    in    games  of 
chance.    The  Gnek  dice  were  cubes,  and  were 
numbered  like  our  own,  6-1,  5-2,  4-3,  so 
that  the  opposite  faces  should  add  7.     They 
usually  threw  three  dice.     The  original  dice 
are  supposed  to  have  been  knuckle-bones,  and 
they  still  maintained   their  popularity  after 

.  the  more  perfect  numbered  cube  had  been  in- 
troduced. The  bones  were  called  tali,  and 
were  used  five  in  number.  The  astragali  were 
probably  cubes  without  numbers,  and  plaved 
like  the  knnckle-bones ;  they  were  made  of 
bone,  stone,  metal,  ivory,  or  glass.  The  num- 
ber of  pieces  used  was  similar  to  the  number 
of  the  lines  on  the  Greek  abacus,  or  the  digits 


of  the  hand.  [ABACUS.]  The  game  of  astra- 
gali is  represented  in  ancient  sculpture  and  in 
a  painting  in  Herculaneum.  Pliny  mentions 
a  group  in  bronze  by  Polycletus  of  two  naked 
boys  at  play,  then  in  the  Atrium  of  Titus. 
The  same  subject  in  stone  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  the  game  of  duodecim  seripta 
the  moves  were  determined  by  dice  ;  the  games 
of  toii  and  tessera  were  played  with  dice.  Dice 
similar  to  ours  were  found  at  Herculaneum, 
and  the  destruction  which  overwhelmed  Pom- 
peii surprised  a  hazard-party  at  their  amuse- 
ment; 1800  years  afterward  the  dice  were 
found  in  their  bony  hands,  and  the  game  yet 
unsettled.  The  dice-box  of  the  ancients  ( fri- 
tillus)  was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  had 
parallel  indentations  to  turn  the  dice  as  they 
were  shaken.  (Knight.) 

IT  In  this  sense  the  form  dice  alone  is  used 
in  the  plural :  in  all  others,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  A.  I.,  3,  the  form  used  is  dies. 

3.  Metal.: 

(1)  In  pnnching-machines,  abed-piece  which 
has  an  opening  the  size  of  the  punch,  and 
through  which  the  piece  is  driven.  This  piece 
may  be  a  planchet  or  blank,  or  it  may  be 
merely  a  plug  driven  out  of  the  object  to  form 
a  bolt  or  riret  hole.      In  nut-machines  the 
nut -blanks   may  be  made  by  one  die  and 
punched  by  another. 

(2)  Forging:    A  device  consisting  of  two 
parts  which  coact  to  give  to  the  piece  swaged 
between  them  the  desired  form. 

(3)  Sheet-metal :   A  former  and  punch  or  a 
cameo  and  intaglio  die  between  which  a  piece 
of  sheet-metal  is  pressed  into  shape  by  a  blow 
or  simple  pressure.    [DROP-PRESS.] 

(4)  Coining  :  Both  dies  are  intaglio,  so  as  to 
make  a  cameo  or  raised  impression  upon  each 
face  of  the  plauchet.    'I he  upper  die  has  the 
obverse,  the  face,  which  is  often  the  bust  of 
the  sovereign  or  national  emblem.     The  lower 
die  has  the  reverse,  with  an  effigy,  legend, 
value,  escutcheon,  as  the  case  may  be.   Owing 
to  the  random  way  in  which  ornaments  are 
disposed  on  coins,  any  general  definition  will 
no  longer  meet  all  cases     A  die  for  coining, 
mechanically  considered,  is  made  by  the  fol- 
lowing process : — A  piece  of  softened  steel 
called  a  hub  is  prepared,  and  upon  its  end  the 
design  is  cut.     The  steel  is  then  hardened, 
and  is  used  to  make  a  matrix,  in  which  the 
impression   is   intaglio,   that   is,  sunken.    A 
plug  of  softened  steel  a  little  larger  than  its 
ultimate  size,  and  with  the  centre  a  little 
raised,  is  placed  on  the  bed  of  a  screw-press, 
and,  the  hardened  matrix  being  placed  upon 
it,  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  matrix, 
which  delivers  its  impression  on  the  face  of 
the  plug.    The  result  is  a  salient  impression, 
and  forms  the  punch.     In  all  cases  where 
metal  is  condensed  it  becomes  heated  and 
hardened,  and  in  this  case  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  imperfect  punch  and 
anneal  it,  after  which  it  receives  another  pres- 
sure from  the  matrix.     This  is  repeated  until 
the  impression  is  fully  developed.  The  punch, 
by  a  similar  operation,  is  then  employed  to 
make  a  die.    The  die  is  then  hardened,  and 
may  be  used  for  coining  or  for  making  a  new 
hub  if  the  former  should  become  injured.  The 
first  perfect  die  is  generally  retained  for  the 
purpose  last  mentioned.    The  date  is  put  by 
hand  into  the  dies  to  be  used  in  coining,  as  it 
requires  to  be  changed  ;  and  the  first  die  and 
the  hub  may  be  preserved  for  many  years  and 
may  make  hundreds  of  dies.     For  the  applica- 
tion of  the  dies,  see  COINING.    A  mode  of  pro- 
cedure which  saves  one  step  in  the  above 
process  is  to  engrave  the  design  in  intaglio  in 
the  first  place.    This,  when  hardened,  forma 
a  matrix,  from  which  the  punch  is  made ;  the 
punch  being  used  to  form  the  die  for  coining. 
A  die  will  sometimes  deliver  250,000  impres- 
sions before  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  from 
the  coining-press ;  and  sometimes  a  die  will 
crack  at  the  first  impression.    (Knight.) 

"  Snch  variety  of  diet  made  use  of  by  Wood  in  stamp 
ing  his  money  makes  the  discovery  of  counterfeit) 
more  difficult.  —Sm/t. 

(5)  Engraving :  An  engraved  plate  or  small 
roller  of  steel,  subsequently  hardened  and  used 
to  deliver  an  impression  upon  the  surface  of  a 
soft  steel  roller,  which  in  turn  is  hardened 
and  forms  a  mill.    The  die  is  intaglio,  and  the 
mill  is  cameo.    The  latter  is  used  to  impress  a 
plate  or  a  roller  to  be  used  for  bank-note  print- 
ing or  calico-printing  respectively.    [TRANS- 

FERHINO-MACHINE  ;   C'LA.M MING-MACHINE.] 

(6)  One  of  the  pieces  which  combine  to  form 
a  hollow  screw  for  cutting  threads  on  bolts 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  chun.  -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  del. 
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and  such  like.  The  two  portions  are  fitted 
in  a  stock.  In  some,  the  dies  are  set  up 
by  screws,  in  others  by  scrolls.  (Knight.) 
[CLOCKS,  DIES.] 

4.  M  in.  :  A  piece  of  hard  iron  placed  in  the 
pan  to  receive  the  friction  of  the  muller. 
Between  the  die  and  the  muller  the  ore  is 
crushed. 

U  To  cast  the  die  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  throw  dice  from  the  dice-box. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  run  a  risk  or  hazard. 
die-sinker,  s. 

Engraving:  One  who  cuts  or  engraves  dies 
for  coins,  medals,  &c. 

die-sinking,  • 

Engraving  :  The  art  of  making  dies  for  coins, 
medals,  &c.  It  is  a  branch  of  engraving,  but 
Involves  turning,  tempering,  and  the  use  of 
other  tools  besides  the  graver.  {Knight.) 

die  stock,  s. 

Metal-workine  :  A  frame  to  hold  the  dies  for 
cutting  external  screw-threads.  The  dies  are 
detached  pieces  of  steel,  containing  the  thread 
on  their  inner  curved  surfaces,  and  these  fit 
into  grooves  or  upon  ridges  in  the  slot  of  the 
die-stock,  being  closed  upon  the  bolt  to  he 
threaded  by  means  of  a  set  screw.  Plier  die- 
fltocks  are  made  by  setting  removable  dies  in 
the  jaws  of  pliers. 

die-weed,  s.    [DYE-WEED.] 

dieb,  s.    [A  native  term.] 

Zool.  :  A  species  of  wild  dog  (Canis  anthus) 
found  in  North  Africa. 

dl-e'-cl-an,  s.  [DKECIAN.] 
di  e  clous,  a.  [DKECIOUS.] 
di-e'-dral,  a.  [DIHEDRAL.] 

dief  fcn-'bach'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  H. 
Dieffenbach,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Aracese,  tribe  Anaporese. 
Dieffenbachia  sequina  is  the  Dumb-cane 
(q.v.). 

di-<S-ge'-8lS,  g.  [Gr.,  from  5t>ry<o^ai  (dtigeo- 
mai)  =  to  set  out  in  detail,  to  narrate.]  A 
description,  narrative,  history,  or  recital. 

di-ok'-ta-sis,  *.  [Or.  =  a  stretching  out.] 
A  lengthening  or  drawing  out  of  a  short 
syllable. 

dl  -  6-lec  '-  trie,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  £ta  (ilia)  = 
through,  across,  and  Brig,  electric  (q.v.).] 

A-  As  adj.  :  Non-conducting  ;  that  trans- 
mits electric  effects,  without  conduction. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  non-conductor  separating 
s  body  electrified  by  conduction  from  the 
electrifying  body. 

*  di'-er,  i.    [DYER.] 
di-eV-e-sIs,  s.    [ 


di-er-vil'-la,  *.  [Named  after  M.  Dierville, 
the  discoverer.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  erect  shrubs,  belonging  to 
the  order  Caprifoliaceae.  They  are  natives 
of  North  America,  China,  and  Japan.  Dier- 
villa  Canadensis  is  a  hardy  shrub  with  yellow 
flowers. 

di'-es,  s.    [Lat.]    A  day. 

dies  irae,  i.  [Lat.]  Day  of  Wrath  ;  a 
famous  Latin  hymn  beginniugwith  these  words. 

dies  non.    [Lat] 

Law  :  A  day  when  the  courts  do  not  sit,  as 
a  Sunday,  a  public  holiday,  &c. 

di-e  Sis,  s.  [Gr.  diWts  (diesis)  =  a  division, 
a  quarter-tone  in  music  :  Aid  (dia)  =  through, 
and  i'rjfii  (hiemi)  =  to  send.] 

1.  Print.  :  The  double  dagger  (J),  a  refer- 
ence-mark. 

2.  Music:   Originally  the  name  of  a  semi- 
tone, called  afterwards  a  limma.     In  later 
writings,  applied  to  a  third  or  quarter  of  a 
tone  in  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic  scales. 
The  modern  enharmonic  diesis  is  the  interval 
represented  by  125  :  128,  that  is,  the  difference 
between    three   true    major-thirds   and   one 
octave.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

di'-St  (1),  '  dl  etc.  ».  [Fr.  diete;  8p.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  dieta  ;  Low  Lat.  dieta,  dueta  =  a  ration 
of  food  ;  Gr.  dtatra  (diaita)  =  diet.] 


1.  An  allowance  of  food,  a  ration. 

••  For  his  diet,  there  was  a  continual  diet  given  him 
of  the  king.'— Jeremiah  lit  34. 

2.  Food,  provisions,  meat. 

"  Of  hU  diete  mesurable  was  he." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  437. 

3.  An  article  of  food. 


4.  A  course  of  food  prescribed  or  regulated 
medically  for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of 
disease,  preservation  of  health,  &c. 

"  I  commend  rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasons, 
than  frequent  use  of  physick  ;  for  those  diett  alter  the 
body  more,  and  trouble  it  less."— Bacon. 

U  To  take  diet :  To  be  under  a  regimen  for  a 
disease,  which  anciently  was  cured  by  severe 
discipline  of  that  kind. 

"To  fast,  like  one  that  lakes  diet."— Shnketp. :  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

f  For  the  difference  between  diet  and  food, 
see  FOOD. 

*  diet-bread,  s.    A  sort  of  sweet  cake. 

*  diet- drink,    s.     A  medicated  liquor; 
drink  brewed  with  medical  ingredients. 


*  diet-house,  s.    A  dining  or  banquetting 
hall. 

"  His  diet-houtci,  interteinment,  and  all  other  things 
necessarie."— Solinthed :  Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  133. 

di  et  (2),  *  dy-ett,  s.  [Essentially  the  came 
word  as  diet  (1),  s.  ;  but  "  the  peculiar  sense 
of  the  word  undoubtedly  arose  from  a  popular 
etymology  that  connected  it  with  the  Lat. 
dies  =  a  day,  especially  a  cci  day,  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  public  business ;  whence,  by  ex- 
tension, a  meeting  for  business,  an  assembly." 
(Skeat.)} 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  journey,  an  expedition. 

"\\\a 'Hfi  would  be  sooner  perhaps  than  was  looked 
toi."—Caldtrwood.  p.  248. 

2.  The  fixed  day  for  holding  a  market. 

"ThU  market  being  ruled  by  the  dyets  of  the  nolt- 
market  of  Wigton."— Symson:  Deter.  Galloway,  p.  26. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Polit. :  A  meeting  or  assembly  of  dele- 
gates or  dignitaries  convened  and  held  from 
day  to  day  for  legislative,  ecclesiastical,  poli- 
tical,   or    administrative    purposes :    specif., 
the    legislative   assemblies    of    the    German 
Empire,    Austria,    the    Cantons    of   Switzer- 
land, &c.     The  Diet  of  the  German  Empire 
was   composed    of    three   colleges ;    one    of 
electors,  one  of  princes,  and  one  of  imperial 
towns,    and    commenced  with    the    edict  of 
Charles  IV.  in  1356.     The  best  known  meet- 
ings were  those  at  Nuremburg,  1467,  Worms, 
1521  (at  which  Luther  was  excommunicated), 
Spires,  1529,  and  Augsburg,  1530. 

"And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 
He  reign'd  in  most  unseemly  quiet." 

Byron :  Mateppa,  IT. 

2.  Ecclesiastical : 

(1)  Used  to  denote  the  discharge  of  some 
part  of  ministerial  duty  at  a  fixed  time  ;  as  a 
diet  of  examination,  a  diet  of  visitation,  on  such 
a  day,  or  at  such  an  hour.    (Scotch.) 

(2)  Used  also  in  relation  to  the  order  in 
which  ministers  officiate  in  succession  ;  as  A. 
has  ihe  first  diet  of  preaching,  B.  the  second. 
(Scotch.) 

If  Diet  of  Compearance  : 
Scots  Law :   The  day  on  which  a  person  is 
cited  to  appear  in  court. 

*  diet  booke,  s.    A  diary,  a  journal. 

"It  [conscience]  is  a  dietJiooke,  wherein  the  slnnes  of 

wicked    a   mother   of    feare."—  Epittle   of  Chrittia* 
Brother  (1024),  p.  at. 

di  et,  *  di  etc,  ».t.  &  i.    [DIET,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  feed. 

"They   must  be  dieted  like    mules."  —  Shaken.  : 
I  Benry  VI.,  i.  2. 

2.  To    feed    according    to    the    rules   of 
medicine. 

"  I  will  attend  my  husband,  lie  his  nune, 
Diet  his  sickness,  for  it  is  my  office." 

Sliaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  T.  i. 

3.  To  support  with  food,  to  nourish. 

"IHetf.it  by  thee,  I  grow  mature." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  808. 

•n.  Pig. :  To  feed,  to  fill. 

"As  if  I  lore  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  lauced  with  lies." 

Hhaketp. :  Coriolanut,  i.  i  i 


B.  Intransitive: 
*  1.  To  eat,  to  feed. 

"  Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet." 

Milton  :  11  Penseroio,  4«. 

1 2.  To  eat  or  take  food  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed regimen,  or  the  rules  of  medicine. 

di'-et-a-ry,  o.  &  *.    [Eng.  diet;  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  regimen  or  the 
rules  of  diet. 

"  Statistics,  dietary  tables,  commissioners'  rules,  tie." 
—Disraeli:  Coningsby. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  regimen ;  a  prescribed  system  or  course 
of  diet ;  rules  of  diet. 

"  References  to  dietariet."—DitraeH :  Coningtby. 

2.  A  fixed  allowance  of  food  giveu  daily. 
dl'-St-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DIET,  v.] 

*dl'HSt-er,  s.    [Eng.  diet ;  -er.]   One  who  pre- 
scribes or  prepares  food  according  to  rules. 

"  And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juuo  had  been  sick. 
And  he  her  dieter."         Hhakttp. :  Cymbel..  iv.  1 

di-S-te't'-Ic,  a.  &  s.     [Gr.  SKHTTJTIICOS  (diaitt- 
tikos).'] 

A.  -4s  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  diet,  or  the  use 
of  food  according  to  medical  rules. 

"This  book  of  Cherne's  produced  even  sects  in  the 
dietelick  philosophy.  —Artuthnot :  On  Aliment!  (1'ref.) 

B.  As  sulist.  (PI.) :  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  proper  use  of  food,  so  as 
to  adapt  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  diet 
to  the  particular  state  of  each  person,  and  to 
extract  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment 
from  a  given  quantity  of  nutritive  matter. 

*dl-e-tet-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  dietetic ;  -o/.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  diet ;  dietetic. 

"  He  received  no  other  counsel  than  to  refrain  from 
cold  drink,  which  was  but  a  dietetical  caution,"— 
Brown :  Vulgar  Snvuri. 

*  di-S-teV-Ic-al-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  dietetical; 
-ly.]    In  a  dietetical  manner ;  according  to 
the  rules  of  diet. 

*  di-g-tSt'-lSt,    s.      [Gr.   oiainrriicos   (dioi«- 
tifcos).]    One  who  is  skilled  in,  dietetics ;  a 
dietist. 

di  -  eth'  -  er  -  S  -  scope,  s.     [Gr.  dia  (dia)  = 

through,  and  alflrjp  (aither)  =.  ether,  the  upper, 
purer  air  ;  or  diaiflpos  (diaithros)  =  quite  clear 
and  fine,  and  O-KOTTCW  (skoped)=io  look  at.]  An 
instrument  for  geodesy  and  for  teaching  optics, 
invented  by  G.Luviui,  of  Tunis,  and  announced 
by  him  in  April,  1876.  (Haydn.) 

di-eth'-yl-,  in  compos.    [Pref.  di=twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.,  &c.  ethyl  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  This  term  denotes  that  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  an  organic  compound  have 
been  each  replaced  by  the  monad  radical 
ethyl,  (C2H6)'. 

dicthyl  carbinol,  s.    [AMYL  ALCOHOL.] 

*  di-eth'-yl,  «.    [BUTANE.] 

di-e-thyr-I-a,  s.     [Gr.  Si  -  to  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  ethylia  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  obtained  from  ethylia 
by  the  action  of  ethylic  bromide,  and  subse- 
quent distillation  with  potash.  It  resembles 
ethylia  very  much  in  its  re-actions.  Formula, 
(C2H5)«>HN  :  boiling  point,  57°C. 

*dl-et'-ic,  s.     [Eng.  dietic;  -ic.]     A  system 
of  diet. 

"  Gentle  dietici  or  healing  applications."— Oauden: 
Teari  of  the  Church,  p.  397.  (Daviet.) 

di   ct  Inc,  *.     [Fr.]     A  subordinate  or  local 
diet ;  a  cantonal  convention. 

di'-ct-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DIET,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  taking  food  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  dietetics. 

"Those  maiden  dietingi  and  set  prescriptions  of 
baths  and  odours."— Milton :  Keaton  of  Church  So*. 

2.  Diet,  food. 


di'-et-Ist,  «.     [Eng.  diet;  -ist.]    One  who  U 
skilled  in  dietetics. 

*di-8-tI'-tian,«.  [Gr. 
A  dietist. 

Dieu,  «.    [Fr.]    God. 


Ate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  ce  -  o ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


diffamation— differencing 
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Dieu  et  mon  droit,  phr.  God  and  my 
light ;  the  motto  of  the  Royal  Arms  ot  England, 
first  adopted  by  Richard  I.,  at  the  battle  of 
Gisors,  Sept.  20,  1198,  and  afterwards  assumed 
as  the  royal  motto  by  Henry  VI. 

dieu-gard.     diew-garde,  s.     God 

save  you  ;  a  salutation. 

"  E  t.h  beck  of  yours  ahull  be  In  stead  ol&duvaardt 
unto  me."— Florio:  SccanJ.  t'ruteti  1481),  o.  81 

*  dif -fa-ma  tion,  '  dif  ia-ma-ci  GUI.  s. 
[Lai.  dtffamatio.]    [  DEFAMATION.) 

*  dif  fame,  s.    [DEFAME.] 

*  dif-fa'-mous-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  di/ame ;  -out ; 
-ly.}    Injuriously,  defamatorily. 

••  Whereupon  should  your  lordship  .  .  .  say  of  me 
ao  diff annuity  /"—JlaMand :  On  Reformation,  p.  566. 

*  dlf-far-re-a'-tion,  s.      [Lat.  diffarreatio, 
from  d(f=.  dis  =  apart,  and  farreum  =  a  cake 
made  of  spelt ;  far  =  a  kind  of  grain,  spelt.] 

Rom.  Antiq.:  The  breaking  of  a  cake  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  as  a  sign  of  divorce. 
The  opposite  of  confarreatio  (q.v.). 

dlf -fer  (1),  r.  i.  &  t.    [Lat.  differo  =  to  carry 
'  in  opposite  directions  :  dif=  dis  =  apart,  and 
fero  =  to  carry;  ItaL  differire;  Sp.   diferir ; 
Fr.  differer.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  dissimilar,  distinct,  or  unlike ;  to 
have  properties,  qualities,  or  characteristics 
different  from  those  of  another. 

"  Mfcring  in  language,  manners,  or  in  face." 

Cooper:  Charity,  21. 

*2.  It  is  now  followed  by  from,  but  formerly 
with  was  occasionally  used. 

"  Idolatry .  .  .  diffenth  but  a  letter  with  idiolatry." 
—Bp.  Amlrcica :  Str.,  vol.  ii..  p.  82S. 

3.  To  disagree  in  opinion,  to  dissent ;  not 
to  be  in  accord  ;  followed  either  by  from  or  by 
with. 

"Then  are  certain  measures  to  be  kept,  which  may 
leave  a  tendency  rather  to  gain  than  to  irritate  those 
who  differ  with  you  in  their  sentiments."—  Adduon  : 
freeholder. 

4.  To  be  at  variance  ;  to  dispute,  to  contend, 
to  quarrel. 

"  A  man  of  Judgment  shall  sometimes  hear  ignorant 
men  differ,  and  know  well  within  himself  that  those 
which  so  differ  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  they  them- 
•elves  never  agree."—  Bacon. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  different,  distinct,  or  unlike. 

"  A  different  dialect  or  pronunciation  diff-n  persons 
of  divers  countries."— Derham :  Phytic-j-Thsol  ,  bk.  v., 
ch.  ix..  note  1. 

2.  To  set  at  variance  ;  to  cause  a  difference 
between. 

"  For  as  gud«  and  as  bonny  as  she  is.  if  Maister  Angis 
and  her  mak  It  up,  I  se  ne'er  be  the  man  to  difer 
them.'— Saxon  t  Gael.,  i.  79. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  differ, 
to  dissent,  to  disagree,  and  to  vary:  "Differ, 
wry,  aud  disagree,  are  applicable  either  to 
persons  or  things ;  dissent  to  persons  only. 
First  as  to  persons  :  to  differ  is  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  term,  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  difference:  we  nay  differ  from  any 
cause  or  in  any  degree  ;  we  vary  only  in  small 
matters ;  thus  persons  may  differ  or  vary  in 
their  statements.  There  must  l>e  two  at  least 
to  differ;  and  there  may  be  an  indefinite 
number  :  one  uiay  vary,  or  an  indefinite  num- 
ber may  vary ;  two  or  a  specific  number  dis- 
agree :  thus  two  or  more  may  differ  in  an  ac- 
count which  they  give  ;  one  jierson  may  vary 
at  different  times  in  the  account  which  he 
gives  ;  and  two  particular  individuals  disagree : 
we  may  differ  in  matters  of  fact  or  speculation  ; 
we  vary  only  in  matters  of  fact ;  we  disagree 
mostly  in  matters  of  speculation.  Historians 
may  differ  in  the  representation  of  an  affair, 
and  authors  may  differ  in  their  views  of  a  par- 
ticular subject ;  narrators  vary  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances ;  two  particular  philosophers  dis- 
agree in  accounting  for  a  phenomenon.  To 
disagree  is  the  act  of  one  man  with  another  ;  to 
dissent  is  the  act  of  one  or  more  in  relation  to 
a  community  ;  thus  two  writers  on  the  same 
subject  may  disagree  in  their  conclusions,  be- 
cause they  set  out  from  different  premisses  ; 
men  dissent  from  the  established  religion  of 
their  country  according  to  their  education  and 
character.  When  applied  to  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life,  differences  may  exist  merely 
in  opinion,  or  with  a  mixture  of  more  or  less 
acrimonious  and  discordant  feeling  ;  variances 
arise  from  a  collision  of  interests  ;  disagreements 
from  asperity  of  humour ;  dissensions  from  a 
clashing  of  opinions  :  differences  may  exist  be- 
tween nations,  and  may  be  settled  by  cool 


discussions ;  when  variances  arise  between 
neighbours,  their  passions  often  interfere  to 
prevent  accommodations.  ...  In  regard  to 
things,  differ  is  said  of  two  things  with  re- 
spect to  each  other  ;  vary  of  one  thing  in 
respect  to  itself :  thus,  two  tempers  differ  from 
each  other,  and  a  person's  temper  varies  from 
time  to  time.  .  .  .  Differ  is  said  of  everything 
promiscuously,  but  disagree  is  only  said  of 
such  things  as  might  agree:  thus  two  trees 
differ  from  each  other  by  the  course  of  things, 
but  two  numbers  disagree  which  are  intended 
to  agree."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dlf-fer'  (2),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  differer.]  [DEFER.] 
To  defer,  to  delay. 

"Itisfolye  to  differ  the  thing  tyll  tomorowe  that 
had  nede  to  be  done  by  and  by."—Paliorave. 

dlf-fer,*.  [DIFFER  (1),  v.]  Difference.  (Vulgar.) 

d^  fer-ence,  (1)  *  dif-fer-en-cy,  •  dif- 
fer-ens,  5.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  diferencia ;  Ital.  differ- 
enzia;  Lat  differentia,  from  di/ero.]  [DIFFER, 
(1),  «•] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  state  or  condition  of  being  different 
or  distinct  from,  or  unlike  something  else ;  dis- 
similarity, unlikeness,  dissimilitude,  diversity. 

"  There  maie  no  difference  bee 
Betwix  a  dronken  man  aud  mee." 

Oover,  Ti 

2.  The  quality  or  property  by  which  one 
thing  differs  from  another. 

3.  The  disproportion  between  two  things. 

"  Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  love 
01  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours." 

Cottper:  Talk,  v.  34«,  347. 

4.  A  distinction,  a  distinguishing. 

"  Making  a  difference." — Jude  22. 

5.  An  evidence  of  distinction  ;  a  differential 
mark.     [II.  1.] 

"  Henry  had  the  title  of  sovereign,  yet  did  not  put 
those  things  in  execution  which  are  the  true  marks 
and  difference*  of  sovereignty."— Dana. 

*  6.  A  part,  a  division. 

"There  bee  of  time  three  difference! :  the  first  from 
the  Creation  of  man  to  the  Floud.  or  Deluge.  .  .  .  the. 
second  from  the  Floud  to  the  first  Olympias."— Sol- 
land  :  Camdtn,  p.  34.  (Damet.) 

7.  A  point  or  question  in  dispute  ;  a  ground 
of  controversy. 

-  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court!  " 
Shatoup.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

8.  A  dispute,  a  quarrel,  a   controversy,  a 
contention,  a  disagreement,  a  variance. 

"  Nothing  could  have  fallen  out  more  unluckily  than 
that  there  should  be  such  difference*  among  them." — 
Tillotton. 

9.~A  disagreement  in  opinion  ;  dissent. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  A  certain  figure  added  to  a  coat-of- 
aruis,  serving  to  distinguish  one  family  from 
another,  or  to  show  how  distant  a  younger 


Arms  of  De  Wurtley.  Arms  of  iiouuteney. 

DIFFERENCES. 

branch  is  from  the  elder  or  principal  branch. 
Thus  the  eldest  son  (during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father)  bears  a  label;  the  second  son,  a  cres- 
cent ;  the  third,  a  mullet ;  the  fourth,  a  martlet ; 
the  fifth,  an  annulet ;  the  sixth,  a  fteur-de-lys ; 
the  seventh,  a  rose ;  the  eighth,  a  cros-moliiie  ; 
the  ninth,  a  double  quatre-foil. 

2.  Logic :  The  .mark  or  marks  by  which  the 
species  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  its 
genus  ;  the  specific  characteristic. 

3.  Math. :  The  remainder  of  a  sum  orquantity 
when  a  number  or  quantity   is    subtracted 
from  it 

••  The  difference  of  the  two  float  lines  gives  the  height 
in  question."— Bertdtel :  Attronomy  (1S5SI,  i  286. 

4.  Geography: 

(1)  Difference  of  latitude :  An  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian included  between  the  parallels  of  latitude 
in  which  two  places  lie. 

(2)  Difference  of  longitude  :    An  arc  of  the 
equator  comprehended  between  the  meridians 
of  two  places. 

IT  (1)   Crabb   thus    discriminates    between 
difference,  variety,  diversity,  and  medley  :  "  Dif- 


ference and  variety  seem  to  lie  in  the  things 
themselves  ;  diversity  and  medley  are  created 
either  by  accident  or  design  :  the  difference 
may  lie  in  two  objects  only  ;  a  variety  cannot 
exist  without  an  assemblage  ;  .  .  .  where  a 
number  of  men  come  togetner  with  different 
habits,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  medley  of  cha- 
racters ;  good  taste  may  rouder  a  diversity  of 
colour  agreeable  to  the  eye  ;  caprice  or  bad 
taste  will  be  apt  to  form  a  ridiculous  medley  of 
colours  and  ornaments.  A  diversity  of  sounds 
heard  at  a  suitable  distance  in  the  stillness  of 
the  evening,  will  have  an  agreeable  effect  on 
the  ear  ;  a  medley  of  noises,  whether  heard 
near  or  at  a  distance,  must  always  be  harsh 
and  offensive." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  difference 
and  distinction  :  "  Difference  lies  in  the  thing  ; 
distinction  is  the  act  of  the  person  ;  the  former 
is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the 
effect  ;  the  distinction  rests  on  the  difference; 
those  are  equally  bad  logicians  who  make  a 
distinction  without  a  difference,  or  who  make 
no    distinction   where   there  is  a  difference: 
Sometimes  distinction  is  put  for  the  ground  of 
distinction,  which  brings  it  nearer  in  sense  to 
difference,  in  which  case  the  former  is  a  species 
of  the  latter  :  the  difference  is  either  external 
or  internal  ;  the  distinction  is  always  external  ; 
we  have  differences  in  character,  and  distinc- 
tions in  dress  :  the  difference  between  profession 
and  practice,  though  very  considerable,  is  often 
lost  sight  of  by  professors  of  Christianity  ;  in 
the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank  or  distinction 
that  will  screen  a  man  from  the  consequences 
of  unrepented  sins." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  difference, 
altercation,  dispute,  and  quarrel:  "All  these 
terms  are  here  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
difference  on  some  personal  question  ;  the  term 
difference  is  here  as  general  and  indefinite  as  in 
the  former  case  :  a  difference,  as  distinguished 
from  the  others,  is  generally  of  a  less  serious 
and   personal    kind  ;   a  dispute  consists  not 
only  of  angry  words,  but  much  ill  bfood  and 
unkind  offices  ;  an  altercation  is  a  wordy  dis- 
pute,  in  which  difference  of  opinion  is  drawn 
out  into  a  multitude  of  words  on  all  sides  ; 
quarrel  is  the  most  serious  of  all  differences, 
which  leads  to  every  species  of  violence  :  the 
difference  may  sometimes  arise  from  a  misun- 
derstanding, which  may  be  easily  rectified'  ; 
differences  seldom  grow  to  disputes  but  by  the 
fault  of  both  parties  ;  altercations  arise  mostly 
from  pertinacious  adherence  to,  and  obstinate 
defence  of,   one's  opinions  ;   quarrels  mostly 
spring  from  injuries  real  or  supposed  :  differ- 
ences subsist  between  men  in  an  individual  or 
public  capacity  ;  they  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
direct  or  indirect  manner  ;  disputes  and  alter' 
cations  are  mostly  conducted  in  a  direct  man- 
ner between   individuals  ;  quarrels  may  arise 
betwixt  nations  or  individuals,  and  be  carried 
on  by  acts  of  oflence  directly  or  indirectly." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

difference-engine,  s.  The  same  as 
Babbage's  Calculating  Machine.  [CALCULAT- 
ING MACHINE.] 

difference  tone,  *. 

Music:  A  third  tone  produced  when 
two  different  musical  notes  are  sounded, 
the  rate  of  vibration  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  rates  of  the  primary  tones. 


*dif-feiv-ence  (2),  *dIf-feV-ren9e,  * 

[DIFFER  (2),  v.]    Delay,  procrastination. 

"  Utherwyse  the  hail  warld  may  se  that  it  is  hot 
diffei-rence  that  ye  desyre,  and  not  to  hail  the  mat-ir 
at  ane  perfyte  tryall"  —  CrotragaeU  (keU.i  Hi£.,  Apy. 
p.  198). 

*  dlf  -fer-ence,  v.t.  [DIFFERENCE,  *.]  To 
cause  or  make  a  difference  in  ;  to  make  dif- 
ferent ;  to  vary  ;  to  distinguish. 

"We  see  nothing  that  dlffrrrnctt  the  courage  of 
Mnestheua  from  that  of  Serge«th  us.  "—Pope  :  £4  at  on 
Earner. 

dif-fer-enced,  pa.  par.  &.  a.  [DIFFERENCE,  v.] 

*  A.  As.  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Distinguished,  varied,  made 
different. 

"The  style  is  differenced,  but  differenced  iu  tbo 
smallest  degree  possible."—  Coleridge  :  Table  Talk. 

2.  Her.  :  Marked  or  distinguished  with  a 
difference. 

dif  fer  en9-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  J.  [DIF- 
FERENCE, v.} 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  $enophon,  exist,     ph  =  & 

-clan,  -tian  =  sh&n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhua.      cious,  -tious,    sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  fee.  =  bel,  del. 
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different— differentiate 


A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  difference 
or  distinction. 

dlf-fer-ent,  o.  [Fr.  different ;  Sp.  dijerente ; 
ItaL  differente;  Lat.  different,  pr.  par.  of 
di/ero.]  [DIFFER  (1),  «.] 

1.  Unlike,  dissimilar. 

"Soon,  however,  appeared  a  very  efferent  venlon 
of  the  «tory."— Macaulay  :  Hut.  ling.,  ch.  xviii. 

IT  It  is  properly  followed  by  from,,  but  to 
•was  formerly  commonly,  and  is  still  occasion- 
illy,  used.  Different  than  was  also  used. 

2.  Distinct ;  not  the  same. 

"There  are  covered  galleriea  that  lead  from  the 
palace  to  five  different  churches. "-  Additon  :  On  Italy. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
different,  distinct,  and  separate:  "Difference 
is  opposed  to  similitude  ;  there  is  no  difference 
between  objects  absolutely  alike  :  distinctness 
is  opposed  to  identity  ;  there  can  K>  no  dis- 
tinction where  there  is  only  one  and  the  same 
being  :  separation  is  opjtosed  to  unity  ;  there 
can  be  no  serration  between  objects  that 
coalesce  or  adhere  :  things  may  be  different 
and  not  distinct,  or  distinct  and  not  different : 
different  is  said  altogether  of  the  internal  pro- 
perties of  things  ;  distinct  is  said  of  things  as 
objects  of  vision,  or  as  they  appear  either  to 
the  eye  or  the  mind  :  when  two  or  more  things 
are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may  be  different, 
but  they  are  not  distinct ;  but  whatever  is 
seen  as  two  or  more  things,  each  complete  in 
itself,  is  distinct,  although  it  may  not  be 
different :  two  roads  are  said  to  be  different 
which  run  in  different  directions,  but  they 
may  not  be  distinct  when  seen  on  a  map  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  two  roads  are  said  to  be  dis- 
tincl  when  they  are  observed  as  two  roads  to 
run  in  the  same  direction,  but  they  need  not 
in  any  particular  to  be  different :  two  stars  of 
different  magnitudes  may,  in  certain  direc- 
tions, appear  as  one,  in  which  case  they  are 
different,  but  not  distinct;  two  books  on  the 
same  subject,  and  by  the  same  author,  but 
not  written  in  continuation  of  each  other,  are 
distinct  books,  but  not  different  What  is 
separate  must  in  its  nature  be  generally  dis- 
tinct; but  everything  is  not  separate  which  is 
distinct ;  when  houses  are  separate  they  are 
obviously  distinct ;  but  they  may  frequently 
be  distinct  when  they  are  not  positively  sepa- 
rated: the  distinct  is  marked  out  by  some 
external  sign,  which  determines  its  beginning 
and  its  end  ;  the  separate  is  that  which  is  set 
apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself :  distinct  is  a 
term  used  only  in  determining  the  singularity 
or  plurality  of  objects ;  the  separate  only  in 
regard  to  their  proximity  or  to  distance  from 
each  other :  we  speak  of  having  a  distinct 
household,  but  of  living  in  separate  apart- 
ments ;  of  dividing  one's  subject  into  distinct 
beads,  or  of  making  things  into  separate  par- 
cels :  the  body  and  soul  are  different,  in  as 
much  as  they  have  different  properties  ;  they 
are  distinct  inasmuch  as  they  have  marks  by 
•which  they  may  be  distinguished,  and  at  death 
they  will  be  separate." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  different, 
teveral,  divert,  sundry,  and  various:  "Several, 
from  sever,  signifies  split  or  made  into  many  : 
they  may  be  either  different  or  alike ;  there 
may  be  several  different    things,   or   several 
things  alike,  but  there  cannot  be  several  divers 
things,  for  the  word  divers  signifies  properly 
many  different.  Sundry,  from  asunder  or  apart, 
signifies   many  scattered  or  at   a   distance, 
whether  as  it  regards  time  or  space.    Variant 
expresses  not  only  a  greater  numlter,  but  a 
greater  diversity  than  all  the  rest.     The  sam  ; 
thing  often  affects  different  persons  </t/enent/y; 
mi  individual  may  be  affected  xm-rai  times  in 
the  Maine  way  ;  or  particular  |»-rson.>  may  be 
affected  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
ners ;  the  ways  in  which  men  are  affected 
are  so  various  as  not  to  admit  of  enumera- 
tion :    it  is    not    so    much    to    understand 
different  languages  as  to   understand   several 
different  languages ;  divers  modes  have  been 
suggested  and  tried  for  the  good  education  ot 
youth." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  different 
and  unlike  :  "Different  is  positive,  unlike  is 
negative  :  we  look  at  what  is  different,  and 
draw  a  comparison  ;  but  that  which  is  unlike 
needs  no  comparison  :  a  thing  is  said  to  be 
different  from  every  other  thing,  or  unlike  to 
anything  seen  before ;  which  Tatter  mode  of 
expression  obviously  conveys  less  to  the  mind 
than  the  former.    {Crabb  :  Kng.  Synon.) 


dif-fer-en'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  s.    fLat.j 
Logic:  The  same  as  DIFFKHENCE,  II.  2. 

dlf-fer-en-ti-al  (ti  as  shi).  *dif-fer 
en-ci-al,  a.  &  ».     [Bug.  different ;  -ial.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Differing ;  consisting  of  a  difference. 

"Therefore  weight  is  made  by  the  difmnrial.  not 
the  absolute  prenure  of  earth  "— Searc* :  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  if.  pt.  11..  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Distinguishing ;  discriminating  ;  making 
a  difference  or  distinction. 

H,  Mathematics: 

1.  An  epithet  applied  to  an  infinitely  small 
quantity,  so   small  as   to   be  less  than   any 
assignable  quantity ;  as  a  differential  quantity. 

2.  Pertaining  to  differentials,  or  to  mathe- 
matical or  mechanical  processes  in  which  they 
are  employed. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Math. :  An  ihflnitesimally  small  difference 
between  two  consecutive  states  of  a  variable 
quantity. 

differential  block,  s. 

Mech. :  A  double  block  having  sheaves  of 
different  sizes.  [DIFFERENTIAL  PULLEY.) 

differential  calculus,  s. 

Moth. :  The  Differential  Calculus  is  that 
branch  of  mathematics  which  has  for  its  object 
the  explanation  of  the  method  of  deriving  one 
determinate  function  from  another  by  the  pro- 
cess of  differentiation.  If  in  any  determinate 
function  of  one  variable  we  give  to  the  variable 
a  constant  increment,  and  find  the  correspond- 
ing increment  of  the  function,  and  then  divide 
the  increment  of  the  function  by  the  increment, 
of  the  variable,  we  shall  find  a  ratio  which  will 
in  general  be  dependent  upon  the  increment  of 
the  variable.  If  now  we  pass  to  the  limit  of 
this  ratio,  by  making  the  increment  of  the 
variable  equal  to  0,  we  shall  in  general  obtain 
a  function  of  the  original  variable,  which  is 
called  the  differential  co-efficient  of  the  function. 
If  this  be  multiplied  by  the  differential  of  the 
variable,  the  result  is  called  the  differential  of 
thefunction.  Any  function  of  a  single  variable 
will  have  one  and  only  one  differential  co- 
efficient, and  consequently  it  will  have  but 
one  differential  of  the  same  order.  The  Dif- 
ferential Calculus  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
first  embraces  the  science  of  the  differential 
calculus,  and  explains  the  methods  of  finding 
the  differentials  and  successive  differentials  of 
all  determinate  functions.  The  second  treats 
of  the  application  of  the  differential  calculus 
to  the  other  branches  of  mathematics,  as 
Algebra,  Analytical  Geometry,  &c.  [CALCULUS.] 

differential  co  efficient,  s. 

Math.:  The  differential  co-efficient  of  a 
function  of  one  variable  is  a  function  whose 
form  depends  upon  that  of  the  given  function, 
and  which  may  be  derived  from  it  by  a  fixed 
law  called  the  law  of  differentiation. 

differential  coupling,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  form  of  extensible  coupling,  to 
vary  the  speed  of  the  driven  part  of  the 
machinery. 

differential  duties,  s.  pi. 

Polit.  Econ.  :  Duties  which  are  not  levied 
equally  upon  the  productions  of  different 
countries ;  as  when  a  tax  on  certain  commo- 
dities is  lighter  in  cue  country  than  it  is  in 
another. 

differential  equation,  •-. 

Math.  :  An  equation  which  expresses  the 
relations  between  variables  and  their  differen- 
tials. If  a  differential  equation  be  differen- 
tiated, and  its  differential  equation  found, 
this  is  called  a  differential  equation  of  the 
second  order;  and  the  differential  equation 
of  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order 
is  one  of  the  third  order,  and  so  on. 

differential  feed,  «. 

Mach.  :  An  arrangement  by  which  a  regular 
powerful  and  slow  movement  is  obtained,  for 
carrying  forward  a  tool,  from  the  motion-work 
whereby  the  tool  is  rotated. 

differential  gearing,  s. 

Mech. :  A  form  of  gearing  first  introduced 
by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  his  trochiometer,  for 
counting  the  turns  of  a  carriage-wheel,  in 
which  two  cog-wheels  of  varying  sizes  are 


made  to  trrwel  at  the  same  absolute  surface- 
rate  and  iu  the  same  direction,  and  commu- 
nicate motion  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  the  circumferences  of  the  two. 
(Knight.) 

differential  machine,  s.  The  same  as 
Babbage's  Calculating  Machine.  [CALCULAT- 
ING MACHINE.] 

differential  motion,  --. 

Mech.  :  A  contrivance  by  which  a  single 
combination  is  made  to  produce  such  a  low 
rate  of  speed,  as  by  ordinary  arrangements 
could  only  be  effected  by  a  considerable  ti..iu 
of  mechanism.  Such  a  combination  is  the 
differential  pulley  (q.v.). 

differential  pulley,  s. 

Mech.  :  This,  in  a  somewhat  clumsy  form, 
has  been  known  for  centuries  under  the  name 
of  the  Chinese  windlass,  and  one  was  found 
by  the  allied  English  and  French  armies  to  be 
in  use  for  raising  one  of  the  drawbridges  iu 
the  city  of  Pekin.  It  was  described  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  iu  his  Mechanical  I'hihsophy  (1844). 
The  chain  winds  over  two  drums  of  different 
diameters,  winding  ou  to  one  as  it  unwinds 
from  the  other;  the  effect  gained  is  as  the 
difference  between  the  two,  the  smaller  the 
difference  the  greater  the  power  and  the  less 
the  speed.  In  the  geared  differential  pulley 
the  effect  is  produced  by  making  one  more 
tooth  in  one  of  the  wheels  the  chain  passes 
over  than  in  the  other.  (Knight.) 

differential  screw,  s. 

Mech. :  A  screw  invented  by  Hunter,  the 
celebrated  surgeon.  Two  threads  of  unequal 
pitch  are  upon  the  same  shaft,  one  unwinding 
as  the  other  winds.  The  effective  progression 
is  equal  to  the  difference,  of  the  pitches  of  the 
two  threads.  By  making  this  difference  very 
small  great  power  may  be  attained  without 
the  weakness  due  to  a  very  fine  screw.  (Knight.) 

differential  thermometer,   . 

Physics:  A  thermometer  having  two  air- 
bulbs  connected  by  a  bent  stem  occupied  by 
coloured  sulphuric  acid.  When  one  leg  is 
exposed  to  heat,  the  air  in  the  bulb  is  ex- 
panded, and  the  liquid  in  that  leg  of  the  in.- 
strument  is  depressed.  (Knight.) 

differential  tones,  s.  pi. 

Music :  The  same  as  DIFFERENCE  TONES  (q.  v.)i 

differential  windlass,  s. 

Mach. :  A  windlass  whose  barrel  consists  of 
two  portions  of  varying  diameters.  The  rope 
winds  on  to  one  as  it  winds  off  the  other,  the 
effect  of  a  revolution  being  governed  by  the 
difference  between  the  circumferences  of  the 
two  portions;  If  it  wind  on  to  the  larger  and 
off  to  the  smaller  the  load  is  raised,  and  con- 
versely. (Knight.)  [CHINESE  WINDLASS.] 

differential  worm-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cog-wheel  working  with  a  screw 
on  a  shaft. 

dlf-fer-e'n'-ti-al-ltf  (ti    as   shi),  adv. 
[Eng.   differential ;  -ly.]     By  way  of  distinc- 
tion or  differentiation  ;  iu  a  distinctive  manner. 
"  When  biting  serpents  are  mentioned  iu  the  Scrip- 
ture, they  are  not  differentitilly  set  from  such  a»  mi»- 
chief  by  •tiugs."— Browne :  Vulgar  Jirraurt,  bk.  vi.. 

I'll.  XXViii. 

dif-fer-en    ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.t.  &  i. 
[Lat.  differentia  =  a  difference.) 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  different  or  distinct ;  to  make  a 
difference  between  ;  to  mark  or  distinguish 
by  a  difference. 

2.  To  produce  or  cause  differences  in. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:    To  discriminate  or   distinguish 
between  by  observing  the  differentia  or  marks 
of  differentiation. 

2.  Math.  :  To  obtain  the  differential,  or  the 
differential  co-efficient  of. 

3.  Biol. :  To  assign  or  to  set  apart  for  a 
specific  purpose  ;  to  socialize. 

"  We  thu>  see  that  tin-  inimical  apparatni  is  more 
differrntiatrd  or  specialized  iu  the  1/ocustidK,  which 
Includes.  I  believe,  the  most  powerful  performers  iu 
the  order."— Damin :  Deiceiit  a)  Man  (1871),  pt  ii., 
oh  x.,  vol  i. ,  p.  Mi. 

t  B.  Intrans.  :  To  acquire  a  different  or  dis- 
tinct character ;  to  become  differentiated. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
Or,  wore,  v  olf,  vvork,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  co    e;  «y  =  a.    qu     kw. 


differentiation— diffluence 
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41f  fer-en  ti-a  -tion  (ti  as  shl),  s.    [Eng. 

differentiate);  -ion.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  differentiating,  distinguishing, 
or  discriminating  differences  or  varieties. 

2.  A  distinction  or  mark  of  difference. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic. :  The  act  of  discriminating  or  dis- 
tinguishing between  by  observing  the  diffe- 
rentia or  marks  of  difference. 

2.  Math. :  The  operation  or  process  of  dif- 
ferentiating a  function. 

3.  Zool. :  The  assignment  of  each  function 
to  an  organ  specially  devoted  to  it. 

"  He  justly  considers  the  differentiation  ami  speciali- 
zatiou  of  organs  as  the  test  of  perfection."—  Darwin  : 
Dement  of  Man  (1871),  pt  i..  ch.  ii.,  vol.  L,  p.  61. 

4.  Riol. :   The  production  or  formation  of 
different  parts,  organs,  species,  &c.,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution  or  development ;  as  when 
the  root  and  stem  of  a  plant  are  developed 
from  the  root,  or  the  leaves,  branches,  flowers, 
Sic.,  from  the  stem. 

dlf-fer-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  different;  -ly.] 
In  a  different  or  varying  manner  ;  variously  ; 
not  alike. 

"  He  may  consider  how  differently  he  i»  affected  by 
the  same  thought."— Additon. 

dlf -fer-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [DIFFER,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Unlike  ;  dissimilar  ;  not  agreeing. 

"Differing  multitudes. '—Shaketp.  :  Cymbaline,  iii.  6. 

*  2.  Angry. 

"  His  differing  fury." 

Chapman :  Homer' t  Iliad,  Ix.  543. 

*dif-fer-Ing-l&  adv.     [Eng.  differing;  -ly.} 

In  a  differing  or  different  manner  ;  differently. 

"Such  protuberant  and  concave  parts  of  a  surface 

may  remit  the  light  so  differ  inyly,  as  to  vary  a  colour." 

— Boyle. 

dlf-fer'-rer,  s.  [Eng.  differ  (-2),  v.  ;  -er.] 
Delayer  ;  the  person  who  delays. 

"Isaye,quhilkof  both  is  the differer of  thecaus?" 
—  Willock,  Lett,  to  CrorrayaeU  ;  Keith:  tfw«.,App.,p.  198. 

*  dif-flb'-U-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  diffibulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  diffibulo :  d(f  =  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
fibula  =  to  fasten  with  a  buckle  ;  fibula  =  a 

buckle.]    To  unbuckle,  to  unbutton. 

*  dif-f  ty-Ile,    *  dif  fi  9111,  *  dif-fi-cil, 

••dif-fi-CUl,  a.     [Fr.   &   Ital.   difficile;  Sp. 
difficil ;  Lat.  difficilis=  difficult  (q.v.).] 

1.  Difficult,  hard,  not  easy. 

"  No  matter  so  difficile  for  man  to  find  out" 

.*••«•  Vuttome,  ii.  2. 

2.  Backward,  reluctant,  scrupulous,  hard  to 
persuade. 

"  Quhair  many  persones  were  diffictll  and  scroupu- 
lous  to  leu  moneyes,  these  have  given  thair  awiu  par- 
ticukir  bandis."— Acta  Choi.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  479. 

*  dif-f  iy-fle-ness,  *  dif-f  19  ile  nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  difficile;  -ness.] 

1.  Difficulty,  hardness. 

2.  Reluctance,  hardness  to  be  persuaded, 
scrupulousness. 

"The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to  a 
crossness,  or  frowanlness.  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or  d(ffi- 
cilneue or  the  like."— Bacon:  Ettayt;  Ooodneu. 

*  dlf-fl-cn-I-tate,  v.t.    [Pref.  Lat.  dif=dis 
(neg.),  and  Eng.  facilitate  (q.v.).]     To  render 
difficult. 

"The  inordinateness  of  our  love  difflcUUa'e'h  the 
Auty."— Mountains :  Dcxoute  Euayet,  pt  L,  tr.  15.  S  4. 

*  dir-fi-CUl-lJTe,  adv.     [Eng.    difficul ;   -ly.] 
With  difficulty,  hardly. 

"  Difftculye,  difficile.     Difficulter,  obtcure."—Huloet. 

dir-fl-cult,  *  dlf '-f  I-culte,  a.  [A  word 
somewhat  rare  in  early  authors,  being  merely 
developed  from  the  sub.  difficulty.  (Skeat.) 
Ital.  difficultoso,  difficoUuoso;  Sp.  difficultoso.] 

1.  Hard  to  do,  execute,  fulfil,  or  carry  out ; 
not  easy ;  attended  with  labour,  trouble,  or 
pains ;  arduous,  troublesome. 

2.  Hard  to  please  or  satisfy;  austere,  un- 
accommodating, crabbed,  peevish,  following  a 
frequent  use  of  the  Latin  diJRcilis. 

3.  Hard  to  understand. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  difficult  and 
hard,  see  HARD. 

*  dlf -f  I-Ctilt,  V.t.      [DIFFICULT,   a.] 

1.  To  render  difficult,  to  impede,  to  put 
difficulties  in  the  way  of. 


"  Their  pretensions  had  dijfcculted  the  peace."— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

2.  To  perplex. 

"  What  most  difflculted  the  Judges  was.  that  the  ar- 
rester could  nut  confirm  a  dispooiiiim  to  which  he  had 
no  right.'—  Kamet :  Suppl.  l>ec.,  p.  150. 

dif  fl-cul-tate,  v.t.  Lat.  difficultatem, 
accus.  of  difficultas  =  difficulty  (q.v.).]  To 
render  difficult. 

1  dif '-f  I-cult-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.      (DIFFI- 
CULT, v.] 

dlf -f  I-CUlt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  difficult;  -ly.] 
With  difficulty,  hardly. 

"They  nourish  much,  but  difficultly  digest"— Pat- 
tenger  of  /tenet auto  (1612). 

dil  -fi  cult  ness,    *  dif  f  i-eult-nes,  s. 

[Eng.  difficult;  -ness.]    Difficulty,  hardness. 

"  The  difficultnet  of  their  present  work."— Voiding  : 
Caiar,  Comment.  (Pref.) 

dlf ' -f l^CUl-ty,  *  dif  fi-cul-tee,  s.     [Fr. 

difficult^ ;  Prov.  difficultad ;  Ital.  difficolta  ; 
Sp.  dificuUad ;  Lat.  difficultas  (accus.  difficul- 
tatem),  an  abbrev.  of  difficilitas,  from  Lat. 
difficilis  =  difficult :  dif=-  dis  =  apart,  away, 
and  facilis  =  easy  ;  facio  —  to  do.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  difficult  or  hard  ; 
hardness  ;  a  state  or  condition  of  anything  to 
be  done,  fulfilled,  gr  carried  out,  which  causes 
labour  or  trouble. 

"Such  a  divine  might  without  difficulty  be  found." 
—Uac'iulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  That  which  is  difficult  to  be  done,  ful- 
filled, or  carried  out. 

"  By  mastering  difficulties  so  ... 
He  bravely  came  to  disappoint  his  foe." 

Daniel :  Funeral  Poem. 

3.  An  obstacle,  impediment,  or  hindrance ; 
that  which  causes  trouble,  perplexity  or  em- 
barrassment. 

"  But  though  she  carefully  abstained  from  doing  or 
saying  anything  that  could  add  to  his  difficulties 
those  difficultiei  were  serious  indeed."— Jfacaulay  : 
But.  Eng.,  ch.  i  x. 

4.  Anything  difficult  or  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, explained,  or  believed  ;  a  difficult  point 
or  question. 

"  Let  us  see  whether  by  attending  to  the  practice  of 

paratory  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty."— Beattie : 
On  Truth,  pt  ii.,  ch.  i.,  §  1. 

5.  An  objection,  cavil,  scruple,  or  question. 

"  Men  should  consider,  that  raising  difficul' ies  con- 
cerning the  mysteries  in  religion  cannot  make  them 
more  wise,  learned,  or  virtuous."— Swift. 

6.  A  serious  complication  likely  to  lead  to  a 
quarrel ;  an  embroilment,  a  dispute,  a  mis- 
understanding. 

7.  (PL):  Pecuniary  embarrassment. 

"  A  still  higher  value  of  money  would  perhaps  cause 
some  difficultiei."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct  Sth.  1882. 

If  To  be  in  difficulties  :  To  be  pecuniarily  em- 
barrassed. 

^[  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  a  diffi- 
culty and  an  obstacle:  "A  difficulty  embar- 
rasses ;  an  obstacle  stops.  We  remove  the 
one  ;  we  surmount  the  other.  Generally,  the 
first  expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  affair ;  the 
second  somewhat  arising  from  a  foreign  cause. 
Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing  the  Athe- 
nians, from  the  nature  of  their  dispositions ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  his  design."  (Blair :  Lect. 
an  Rlietoric  and  Belles  Lettres  (1817),  vol.  i., 
p.  231.) 

11  (l)Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  diffi- 
culties, embarrassments,  and  troubles:  "These 
terms  are  all  applicable  to  a  person's  concerns 
in  life  :  but  difficulties  relate  to  the  difficulty 
of  conducting  a  business  ;  embarrassments  re- 
late to  the  confusion  attending  a  state  of  debt ; 
and  trouble  to  the  pain  which  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  not  fulfilling  engagements  or 
answering  demands.  Of  the  three,  difficulties 
expresses  the  least,  and  troubles  the  most.  A 
young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the  world 
will  unavoidably  experience  difficulties,  if  not 
provided  with  ample  means  on  the  outset. 
But  let  his  means  be  ever  so  ample,  if  he  have 
not  prudence  and  talents  fitted  for  business, 
he  will  hardly  keep  himself  free  from  emJtar- 
rassments,  which  are  the  greatest  troubles  that 
can  arise  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  man's 
mind." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  difficulty, 
obstacle,  and  impediment :  "  All  these  terms 
include  in  their  signification  that  which  inter- 
feres with  the  actions  or  views  of  men.  The 
difficulty  lies  most  in  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  thing  itself;  the  obstacle  and 


impediment  consist  of  that  which  is  external 
or  foreign  :  the  difficulty  interferes  with  the 
completion  of  any  work  ;  the  obstacle  inter- 
feres with  the  attainment  of  any  end  ;  the  im- 
pediment interrupts  the  progress,  and  prevents 
the  execution  of  one's  wishes  :  the  difficulty 
embarrasses,  it  suspends  the  powers  of  acting 
or  deciding  ;  the  obstacle  opposes  itself,  it  is 
properly  met  in  the  way,  and  intervenes  be- 
tween us  and  our  object  ;  the  impediment 
shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceedings  : 
we  speak  of  encountering  a  difficulty,  sur- 
mounting an  obstacle,  and  removing  an  im- 
pediment." (Crabb  •  Eny.  Synon.) 

*dIf-lTde,  v.i.  [Lat.  diffido:  dif  =  dis  = 
apart,  away,  and  fido  =  to  trust.]  In  distrust; 
not  to  have  confidence  in. 

"In  the  council-board  he  had  the  ability  still  to 
give  himself  the  best  council,  but  the  unhappy  modesty 
to  diffide  in  it."—  South  •  Sermont,  vol.  v.,  »er.  t. 

dif  fi-dence,  *  dif  '-f  I-don-cy,  ».    [Lat. 

diffidentia,  from  diffidens,  pr.  par.  of  diffido  = 
to  distrust  :  dif  =  dis  =  apart,  away,  and 
fides  =  faith,  confidence  ;  Ital.  diffidenzia  ;  Sp. 
dijidencia.] 

*  1.  Distrust  ;  want  of  faith  or  confidence 
in  others  ;  suspicion. 

"  Thou  dost  shame  thy  mothefT 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffUlence.' 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  I.  1. 

*  2.  A  distrust  in  every  one,  almost  amount- 
Ing  to  despair. 

"  Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  In  the  affec- 
tions, the  principal  whereof  hath  been  despair  or 
diffidence  .  .  ."—Bacon  :  O/  the  Interpretation  of  Nor 
ture,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Distrust  of  oneself,  or  of  one's  powers  ; 
bashfulness,  reserve. 

"  It  Is  good  to  speak  on  such  questions  with  dijf- 
dence."—  Jfacaulay:  in*'.  Eiig.,  ch.  iii. 

dlf  -fi-dent,  o.  [Lat.  diffidens,  pr.  par.  of 
diffido  ;  Sp.  dijidente  ;  Ital.  diffidente.] 

*  1.  Distrustful  ;  without  faith  or  confidence 
in  others. 

"  Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from  my  side." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  MS,  »4. 

*2.  Doubtful,  uncertain;  without  a  firm 
trust  in. 

"You  were  always  extremely  diffluent  of  their  suc- 
cess."— Melmoti:  Cicero,  l>k.  ix.,  lett.  4. 

3.  Having  a  modest  distrust  of  oneself,  or 
of  one's  own  powers  ;  bashful,  modest,  re- 
served ;  timid,  shy. 

"The  di/Hdent  maidens." 
Longfellow  :  Children  of  the  Lonfi  Supper 

IT  For  the  difference  between  diffident  and 
distrustful,  see  DISTRUSTFUL. 

dH"-fiHlent-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  diffident;  -ly.] 
In  a  diffident  manner  ;  with  diffidence. 
"  In  man  humility's  alone  sublime, 
Who  diffidently  hopes  he's  Christ's  own  care." 
Smart  :  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  lieing. 

*  dif-f  ind',  v.t.    [Lat.  diffindo.]    To  cleave  in 
two,  to  split. 

'dlf-fi'ne,  *dif-fy"ne,  v.t.  [Fr.  definir.} 
To  end,  to  conclude. 

"Two  diffynen  the  ende  of  my  labour."—  Maundf- 
mile,  p.  315. 

*  dif-f  In-f-^i-oun,  s.    [DEFINITION.] 

"  Yit  herd  I  never  telleu  in  inyn  age 
Uppon  this  noumbre  diMnicioun^' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,606,  S.60T. 

*  dlf-fin'-i-tiye,  a.      [DEFINITIVE.]     Deter- 
minate, deciding,  conclusive. 

"  The  tribunal  where  we  speak  being  not  diffinitire, 
I  now  promised  to  ease  his  memory  myself  with  an 
ext  Met  of  what  I  had  said.'—  Sir  H.  Wotton  :  Letttrt, 
p.  537. 

*  dif-fission  (fission  as  fish  -tin),  s.  [Lat. 
diffissio,  from  diffissus,  pa.  par.  of  diffindo.]  The 
act  of  cleaving  in  two,  or  splitting. 

*  dif-fla  te,  v.t.      [Lat.  diffiatus,  pa.  par.   of 
diffio  =  to  blow  about,  to  scatter.]    To  blow 
away,  to  dissipate,  to  scatter. 

"Thereby  are  .  .  .  vaporous  and  rhenmatick  super- 
fluities discussed  and  diffiated."—  Venner  :  Via  Recta, 

p.  :.u. 

*  dif  fla'-tion,  *.     [Lat.  diffiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
diffio  =  to  blow  about,  to  scatUr  :  dif  =  dis  = 
apart,  and/lo  =  to  blow.]    The  act  of  scatter- 
ing with  a  blast  of  wind. 


diffiuens,  pr.  par.  of  diffiuo  =  to  flow  in  dif- 
ferent directions  :  dif  '=  dis  =  apart,  away,  and 
Jluo  =  to  flow.]  The  quality  or  act  of  flowing 
or  falling  away  on  all  sides  ;  fluidity  ;  the  con- 
trary to  consistence. 


boll,  boy;  poilt,  jo\tl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     pb  = 
-dan,  -tian  -  shun,    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous,  -clous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 


diffluent— diffusiveness 


"  Ice  U  wter  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air, 
whereliy  it  aaniireth  IKI  ne\r  form,  nut  rather  a  con- 
sistence or  determination  of  its  difflaency."—  Browne  : 
Vulgar  Srrours,  lik.  i.,  i-h.  i. 

•dlf-flu-ent,  ".  [IjJit.  difftuens,  pr.  par.  of 
diffluo.]  Flowing  or  falling  away  on  all  sides  ; 
not  consistent. 

dlT-fln  -gl-a,  s.    [Lat.  diffluo.} 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rhizopoda,  of  the  family 
Arcellina.  They  are  aquatic,  and  are  con- 
tained in  a  spherical,  or  oblong,  urceolate, 
Incrusted  test  or  shell.  There  are  numerous 
species. 

*  dif  form,  a.    [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat  dif- 
Jormis,   from    dif  =  dis  =  apart,    away,    and 
Jnrma  =  form.] 

1.  Irregular,  or  not  uniform  in  shape  ;  as, 
a  di/orm  flower  or  corolla,  the  parts  of  which 
do  not  correspond  in  size  or  proportion. 

2.  Unlike,  dissimilar. 

"The  unequal  refractions  of  diffnnn  rays  proceed 
mot  from  any  contingent  irregularities."  —  ffewton  : 
Optic*. 

*  dif-form'-I-ty,  s.     [Fr.  difformite.] 

1.  An  irregularity  or  want  of  uniformity  ;  a 
diversity  in  form. 

"  Without  any  possible  difference,  diffnrmity.  or 
variety  whatsoever."— <?/ar*e  :  Attribute*  of  tiod,  §  7. 

2.  A  diversity  or  divergence. 

"  They  desire  In  U>em»<tiff<irmitt/from  the  primitive 
rule." — tirowne :  Vulgar  Errours. 

*  dlf-fract',  v.t.     [Lat.  diffractus,  pa.  par.  of 
diffringo  =  to  break  in  pieces  :   dif  =  dis  = 
apart,  and  frango  =  to  break.)      To  break  in 
pieces  ;  to  break  up  as  in  a  prism. 

*  dif -fract'-cd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIFFRACT.] 
•dif-lracf -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIFFRACT.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  breaking  up  or  in 
pieces ;  diffraction. 

dif  frac'-tlon,  *.  [Lat.  diffractus,  pa.  par.  of 
di/ringo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  breaking  in  pieces. 

2.  Optics:  [DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT]. 
IT  Diffraction  of  light : 

Optic*  :  That  peculiar  modification  which 
light  undergoes  when  it  passes  by  the  edge  of 
an  opaque  body  by  being  deflected  from  its 
direct  course. 

diffraction  gratings,  *.  pi. 

Optics:  A  number  of  equidistant  parallel 
lines  placed  very  closely  together,  which  when 
the  light  falls  upon  them  so  diffract  it  as  to 
produce  a  spectrum  with  the  rainbow  colours. 

*  dif -franchise,  v.t.    [DISFRANCHISE.] 

*  dif  fran  -chise  ment, ».    [DISFRANCHISE- 

MENT.] 

*  dlf-fu'-gOUS,  a.    [Lat.  diffugio  =  to  fly  In 
different  directions  :  dif  ±r  dis  —  away,  apart, 
and  fugto  =  to  fly.]    Flying  divers  ways,  or  in 
different  directions. 

diffuse,  v.t.     [Lat.  diffusus,  pa.  par.  of  dif- 
fundo=to  jwur  abroad  :  dif=.  di»  =  apart,  and 
fundo  =  to  pour.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  pour  abroad  ;  to  spread  by  pouring 
out. 

"When  these  waters  began  to  rise  at  first,  long 
before  they  could  swell  tu  the  height. >f  the  mountains. 
they  would  diffuse  themselves  every  way."— Burnet: 
Theory. 

2.  To  circulate,  to  extend. 

"   .  .  diffuir.it  through  the  senseless  trnnck." 

Hpenser:  f.  Q..  11.  11.  4. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  spread  or  extend  on  every  side. 

"The  poet  and  the  historian  are  they  who  dijfiur  a 
lustre  upon  the  age."— OoUltmUh  :  On  Polite  learning, 
en.  in. 

*  2.  To  make  confused  or  uncouth. 
"  If  hut  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse." 

Shakeip.  :  Lear,  i.  *. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  diffuse  and 
to  spread,  see  SPREAD. 

dlf-fu  se,  a.    [Lat.  di/usui.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :   Scattered,  widely  spread  or  dis- 
persed. 

2.  Figuratively: 


(1)  Wide,  copious,  full. 

"  A  diffuse  and  various  knowledge  of  divine  and 
human  tilings."— HUtin :  To  the  Parliament. 

(2)  Copious,  prolix,  verbose,  full,  not  con- 
cise. 

"The  reasoning  of  them  U  sophistical  and  inconclu- 
sive ;  the  style  diffuse  and  verbose."— Dr.  Warton : 
Xssay  on  Pope. 

*  (3)  Difficult,  requiring  a  long  time. 

"  It  is  diffuse  to  fynde 
The  sentence  of  his  mind." 

skeitani  fttnu.  p.  237. 

n.  Bot. :  Spreading  widely. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  diffuse 
and  prolix:  "  The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed 
to  the  precise ;  the  prolix  to  the  concise  or 
laconic.  A  diffuse  writer  is  fond  of  amplifica- 
tion, he  abounds  in  epithets,  tropes,  figures, 
and  illustrations  ;  the  prolix  writer  is  fond  of 
circumlocution,  minute  details,  and  trifling 
particulars.  Diffuseness  is  a  fault  only  in  de- 
gree, and  according  to  circumstances  ;  pro- 
lixity is  a  positive  fault  at  all  times.  The 
former  leads  to  the  use  of  words  unnecessarily  ; 
the  latter  to  the  use  of  phrases,  as  well  as 
words,  that  are  altogether  useless  ;  the  diffuse 
style  has  too  much  of  repetition ;  the  prolix 
style  abounds  in  tautology.  Diffuseness  often 
arises  from  an  exuberance  of  imagination  ; 
prolixity  from  the  want  of  imagination  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  former  may  be  coupled 
with  great  superficiality,  and  the  latter  with 
great  solidity."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dif -fus  cd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIFFUSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Lit. :  Spread  or  scattered  abroad. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Untidy,  loose,  wild. 

"  Diffused  attire."— Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  S. 

2.  Uncouth,  confused,  irregular. 

"  I  .ft  them  from  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once. 
With  some  diffused  song." 

Shikcsp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Iv.  4. 

dlf-fus'-Sd-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  diffused ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  Widely,  dispersedly,  extensively. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Irregularly,  wildly,  neglectful  of 
dress. 

"  Go  not  so  diffnsnllii, 

There  are  great  ladies  purpose,  sir,  to  visit  you." 
Beaum.  &  Met. :  Nice  Valour,  ia  S. 

dif  fus  ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diffused;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diffused,  or  widely 
spread. 

"  A  conjecture  I  had  made  about  the  great  diffused- 
ness  of  the  uoctilucal  matter."— Boyle  :  Works,  iv.  482. 

dif-fuse-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  diffuse;  -ly.} 

*  1.  Widely,  extensively. 

"  Pleas'd  that  her  magic  fame  diffusely  flies." 

Rmae :  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  vi.  930. 

2.  Copiously,  verbosely,  fully,  not  concisely. 

"  These  places  hare  been  more  diffusely  urged  in  a 
late  discourse."— OlanvUl :  Pre-ezistence  of  Souls,  ch.  xi. 

dif  fuse  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  diffuse ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  diffuse,  prolix,  or  verbose  ; 
an  excessive  or  superfluous  wordiness  or  ver- 
bosity. 

diffUS'-er,  «.  [Eng.  diffuse);  -er.}  One  who 
diffuses  or  spreads  abroad. 

"If  the  Jews  were  such  diffusen  of  secular  learn- 
ing, .  .  .  ?  '—Mannyngham's  Disc.  (1881),  p.  31. 

dIf-fU}-a-bIl'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  diffusible  ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diffusible  ;  capa- 
bility of  being  diffused. 

dif  fus  -i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  diffuse) ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  diffused  ;  capable  of  being  dif- 
fused. 

dif  fus -1-ble -ness,  s.  [Eng.  diffusible; 
-ness.]  The  same  as  DIFFUSIBILITY  (q.v.). 

d:f  fus'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [DIFFUSE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  spreading  abroad  ; 
diffusion. 

dif  fu  sion,  *.  [Lat.  diffusio,  from  diffusus, 
pa.  par.  of  diffundo.] 

1.  The  act  of  diffusing  or  spreading  about. 
of  a  liquid,  fluid,  &c. 

"A  sheet  of  very  well  sleeked  marbled  paper  did  not 
throw  its  light  with  an  equal  diffusion.  —Uuylt :  On 
Colours. 

2.  A  spreading  or  diffusing  abroad  of  a 
matter. 


3.  The  state  of  being  spread  or  dispersed 
widely. 

4.  The  act  of  spreading,  extending,  or  pro- 
pagating widely,   as  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. 

"  The  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  was  estab- 
lished in  1800  for  the  Promotion.  Hiifurion.  and  Exten- 
sion of  Science  and  Useful  Knowledge.'-ffaj/dn. 

*  5.  Copiousness,  exuberance  of  style  ;  pro- 
lixity, verbosity. 

H  (1)  Diffusion  of  gases  : 

Chem. :  The  passing  of  one  gas  into  the 
space  occupied  by  another.  The  name  given 
to  that  phenomenon  by  which  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere  is  kept  uniform,  or  nearly 
so.  When  two  gases,  which  do  not  act  I'hcmi- 
cally  on  each  other,  are  mixed  together  in  any 
proportions  they  will,  after  a  short  time,  be- 
come diffused  through  each  other,  so  that, 
whatever  may  be  their  respective  densities, 
they  become  intimately  blended,  the  heavier 
gas  not  falling  nor  the  lighter  rising.  Gases 
diffuse  into  one  another  according  to  a  fixed 
law,  that  is,  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
their  densities.  [DIFFUSION-VOLUME.] 

(2)  Diffusion  of  heat: 

Phys. :  A  term  applied  to  those  modes  by 
which  the  equilibrium  of  heat  is  effected — viz., 
conduction,  radiation,  and  connection. 

(3)  Diffusion  of  liquids  :  When  two  liquids 
that  are  capable  of  mixing  are  put  in  contact 
they  gradually  diffuse  one  into  the  other,  not- 
withstanding the  action  of  gravity.    Thus,  if 
a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  common  salt 
be  placed  carefully,  with  its  mouth  covered, 
in  a  vessel  containing  water,  the  water  being 
sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  vessel  of  salt 
and  water,  and  if  the  cover  be  removed  from 
that  vessei,  in  time  the  salt  and  water  solution 
will  diffuse  out  into  the  larger  vessel,  and  the 
water  into  the  smaller  vessel,  until  both  liquids 
are  of  equal  density. 

diffusion  apparatus,  s. 

Sugar-manufacture:  A  mode  of  extracting 
the  sugar  from  cane  or  beet-root  by  dissolv- 
ing it  out  with  water.  It  is  adopted  in 
some  establishments  in  British  India  and  in 
Austria. 

diffusion  tube,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
rate  of  diffusion  of  different  gases.  It  consists 
of  a  graduated  tube  closed  at  one  end  by 
plaster-of- Paris  —  a  substance  which,  when 
moderately  dry,  possesses  the  required  poro- 
sity. (Knight.) 

diffusion-volume,  ». 

Chem. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  different 
dispositions  of  gases  to  become  diffused  into 
others. 

dlf-fu'-8iye,  a.  [Fr.  diffusif;  Ital.  diffusive; 
Sp.  difusivo,  from  Lat.  diffusus,  pa.  par.  of 
diffundo.] 

1.  Scattering  or  spreading  widely  ;  diffusing. 

"Diffusive  of  themselves,  where'er  they  pass 
They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  expect," 
Dry  den  :  Annus  Mirabills,  liii. 

2.  Scattered,  spreading,  or  extending  widely. 

"And  each  diffusive  harmony  unite." 

Winter,  SCI. 


3.  Widely  spread  or  distributed  ;  collective. 

"They  are  not  agreed  amongst  themselves  where 
infallibility  is  seated  ;  whether  in  the  pope  alone  or  i  i 
the  diffusive  body  of  Christians."— TUlotson. 

4.  Capable  of  diffusion. 

"All  liquid  bodies  are  diffusive."— Burnet :  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

*  5.  Copious,  diffuse,  full,  not  concise. 

"  If  I  were  to  cho.ise  I  should  clearly  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  this  style,  .  .  .  full  and  diffusive."—  Melnwth :  • 
rimy.  bk.  i.,  lett.  20. 

*  6.  Wide,  general,  universal,  extensive. 

"  No  man  Is  of  so  general  and  diffusive  a  lust,  as  to 
prosecute  his  amours  all  the  world  ov^r.'— South. 

*  dlf-fu'-slve-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  diffusive;  -ly.] 

1.  Widely,  extensively,  diffusively. 

"  Through  secret  streams  diffusively  they  bless." 
Young  :  iMve  of  Fame,  sat.  vL 

2.  In  a  diffuse,  verbose,  or  copious  manner ; 
diffusely. 

dif  fu   sive  ness,  s.    [Eng.  diffusive ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  power  or  quality  of  diffusing ;  tho 
state  of  being  diffused. 

2.  The  state  of  being  widely  spread  or  ex- 
tending ;  wideness,  extensiveness. 

"  As  may  appear  by  the  diffusiveness ol  his  learning.' 
—fuller:  Worthies;  Wiltshire.  (Uoreman.} 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


3.  Prolixity,  copiousness,  want  of  concise- 
ness, fulness. 

"  The  fault  that  I  find  with  a  modern  legend  is  1U 
diffusiveness."— Addison  :  On  Medals. 

dl-flu'-en,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  di*  =  away,  apart, 
and  Lat.  fluo  =  to  flow.] 

Chem. :  A  term  for  an  indifferent  body  pro- 
duced by  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  alloxauic 
acid,  which  is  thereby  decomposed  into  this 
substance  and  an  acid  named  leucoturic  acid. 

dig.  *  deg-gen,  *  dig-gen,  *  dygge, 
*dvg-gyn  (pa.  t.  *  digged,  dug),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.3.  dfcian  =  to  make  a  dike  or  ditch ;  die 
=  a  dike  or  ditch  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  dika  =  to 
dig  a  ditch  ;  dike  =  a  ditch  ;  Dan.  dige  =  (v.) 
to  dig,  (s.)  =  a  ditch  (Sfceol).]  [DIKE,  DITCH.J 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  pierce,  cut,  open,  or  cultivate  with  a 
spade. 

• '  It  shall  not  be  pruned,  nor  digged."— ftaiah  v.  «. 

2.  To  form,  fashion,  or  excavate  by  digging. 
"And  they  digged  another  well."— Genrtit  xxri.  51. 

8.  To  win  or  gain  by  digging. 
"In  Gallia  beth  many  good  qnarers  and   noble  for 
to  digge  stoon."— Trerisa.  i.  271. 

*  4.  To  bury  in  the  ground. 

"  I  dygge,  or  burye  in  the  grounde. " — Pals&rav*. 
IL  figuratively  : 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp  point  or  instru- 
ment 

"  A  rav'noos  vulture  in  his  opened  side 
Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  tried  : 
Still  for  the  growing  liver  digged  his  breast." 
in-yden  :  Virgil  ;  jgneid  vi.  808-10. 

2.  To  push  or  thrust  in  Violently. 

If  (1)  To  dig  down:  To  cause  to  fall  by 
undermining. 

(2)  To   dig   out:    To   obtain   anything  by 
digging  into  the  earth  where  it  is :  as,  To  dig 
out  a  fox  or  rabbit. 

(3)  To  dig  up:   To  dig  or  excavate  and 
throw  to  the  surface  that  which  is  under  the 
surface. 

"  Digging  tip  the  cellars  of  London  in  order  to  collect 
the  nitrous  particles  from  the  walla."—  ifacaulay: 
Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  work  with  a  spade. 

"  I  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed."— Lulu  xri.  s. 

2.  To  make  a  hole  in,  with  a  spade  or  similar 
instrument. 

"  But  he  that  had  received  one  went  and  digged  in 
the  earth,  and  hid  his  lord's  money."— Matt.  xxv.  18. 

3.  To  seek  for,  to  try  to  win  by  digging. 

*  IL  Fig.  :  To  seek  for. 


dig,  s.    [Dio,  v.] 

1.  A  thrust,  a  blow,  a  poke.     (Cottoq.) 

2.  A  diligent  or  plodding  student.    (Amer.) 

di-gal'-lic,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  gallic,  (q.  v. ).] 

digallic  acid, 

Chem. :  Ci4H10O9.    [TANNIN.] 

*  dig -a-mist,    .   [  DIGAMY.]  One  who  marries 
a  second  time. 

di-gam'-ma,  *.  [Gr.  &  =  ik  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  ana  yau^a  (gamma)  the  name  of  the 
third  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet :  so  named 
because  when  written  it  resembled  a  double 
gamma,  or  two  gammas,  one  above  the  other, 
th"  gamma  being  written  T  and  the  digamma 
f.]  The  name  given  to  a  letter  in  the  oldest 
Grnek  alphabet,  which  early  fell  into  disuse, 
Ix-ini;  retained  longest  in  the  JEoli&n  dialect. 
It  is  considered  to  have  had  the  power  of  the 
Eii'/lish  v>  or  v,  and  is  frequently  represented 
in  Latin  by  u  (v) :  thus  Gr.  oT<co*  (Fouco?)  = 
Lat.  vims,  Eng.  wick;  Gr.  olvos  (Poivot)  = 
L,-it.  vinum,  Eng.  wine. 

"  while,  towering  o'er  your  alphabet,  Uke  Saul, 
Stands  our  digamma,  and  o'ertops  them  all." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  317,  SIS. 

*  dig  -a-mous,  a.     [Gr.  ot'yof"*  (digamos).] 
1'ertaining  to  digamy.     [DIGAMY.] 

*  dlg'-a-my,  s.    [Gr.  Aiyania  (digamia),  from 
IryoM*  (digamos),  from  it  =  A«  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  -yoMOf  (gamos)  =  a  marriage.]    A 
second  marriage  :  that  is,  a  marriage  with  a 
second  wife  after  the  death  of  the  first,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bigamy  (q.v.). 


difluen— digesting 

"  Dr.  Champny  .  .  .  brings  nothing  to  prove  that 
such  bigamy,  or  digamy  rather,  deprives  a  bishop  of 
the  lawful  use  of  his  power  of  ordaining."  Bithop 

*  di-gas  -trie,  '  di-gas' -trick,  a.    [O.  Fr. 

digastriyue  =  having  two  bellies  (Cotgrave) ; 
Gr.  ii  =  «V«  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  ya<mjp 
(gaster)  =  a  belly.]  Having  a  double  belly. 

digastric  groove. 

A  nut.  :  A  longitudinal  depression  of  the 
mastoid  process,  so  called  from  its  giving 
attachment  to  the  digastric  muscle  (q.v.). 

digastric  muscle. 

Anat.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  double  muscle, 
situated  externally  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  mastoid  process.  Its  function  is  to  pull 
the  lower  jaw  downwards,  and  when  the  jaws 
are  shut  to  draw  the  larynx,  and,  with  it,  the 
pharynx,  upwards  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 

"A  certain  muscle,  called  the  digastric*,  rises  on  the 
side  of  the  face."— Paley  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 

dl-gen'-e-sis,  *.  [Gr.  Si  =  Ai«  (dis)  =  twice, 
double,  and  yeWo-is  (genesis)  =  birth,  produc- 
tion.] 

Physiol. :  The  same  as  PARTHENOGENESIS 
(q.v.). 

di'-gen-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Jiyenjs  (digenes)  —  of 
doubtful  sex,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.ji] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Chalcocite  (Copper 
Glance).  Found  in  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Chili. 

*  dig'-er-ent,  a.     [Lat.  digerens,  pr.  par.  of 
digero.]    Having  the  power  or  quality  of  di- 
gesting.    [DIGEST,  v.] 

dl-gest,  a.  &  x.  [Fr.  digeste;  Lat.  digestns 
(neut.  pL  digesta),  pa.  par.  of  digero  =  to 
carry  apart,  resolve,  digest :  di  =  dis  =  apart, 
and  gero  =  to  carry.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Digested,  concocted. 

"  Digest  humours  upward  doon  hem  dresse." 

Lydga.lt :  Minor  Poems,  p.  196. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  collection,  compilation,  or  summary, 
arranged  under  proper  heads  or  titles. 

"They  had  given  their  sanction  to  a  digest  of  the 
great  principles  of  Christianity."— Miicauluy ;  Hist. 
Sng.,  ch.  xvC 

IL  Law  :  A  collection,  compilation,  or  body 
of  laws  disposed  under  their  proper  heads  or 
titles  ;  specifically,  a  collection  or  body  of  the 
Roman  Law  digested  and  arranged  under  the 
proper  heads  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian, A.D.  534  ;  the  Pandects.  [CODE.] 

"  Laws  in  the  digest  shew  that  the  Romans  applied 
themselves  to  InAe.'— Arbuthnot :  On  Coins. 

dl-gest,  *  de  gest,  *  dis-geste,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  digerer ;  Sp.  digerir ;  ItaL  digerire.] 
[DIGEST,  a.]. 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To   arrange   or   dispose    methodically 
under  proper  heads  or  titles ;  to  distribute 
into  various  classes  or  heads. 

"  He  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  to- 
gether and  digesting  them  into  order.'1— Blair,  vol.  Hi., 
lect  S5. 

(2)  To  concoct  or  dissolve  in  the  stomach  ; 
to  prepare  food  for  digestion  ;  to  convert  int j 
chyme. 

"Thy  storaache  shall  digeste  the  meat*  that  thou 
puttest  into  it."—  TyndaU :  H'orket,  p.  SSt 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  arrange  ;   to  settle  ;  to  reduce  to  a 
system,  method,  or  order. 

"  We  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  matters  are  so  well 
digested."— Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  ii.  i 

(2)  To  receive  and  arrange  methodically  in 
the  mind  ;  to  prepare  for  mental  nourishment 
or  improvement. 

(3)  To    meditate,    consider,    or    ruminate 
upon. 

"  Whan  they  the  mater  ripely  did  digrit" 

Chaucer :  Test,  of  Cresride. 

(4)  To  put  up  with  ;  to  endure,  to  brook. 
"  Go  then— digest  my  message  as  yon  may." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  ix.  Mo. 

*  (5)  To  condone,  to  pardon. 

"  Tour  offensive  rape  by  Tambnrlaine 
Hath  seemed  to  be  digested  long  ago." 

Marlowe:  I  Titmburlaine,  iii.  2. 

*(6)  To  comprehend,  to  understand, 

"  How  shall  this  blsson  multitude  digest 
The  Senate's  courtesy  ? " 

Skaketp. :  Coriolamu,  ill.  L 
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*  (7)  To  believe,  to  accept  as  true. 

"  He  ahouM  have  .  .  .  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich  to 
digest  fables."— Jortin :  /fern,  on  Eccln.  Hitt. 

*  (8)  To  receive  and  enjoy. 

"Cornwall  and  Albany. 

With  my  two  daughters'  dower,  digest  thl»  third.* 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  L  L 

*  (9)  To  mature  or  ripen. 

"Aromatic  spices,  rich  wine*,  and  well  digitttd 
fruits."— J.  Taylor:  Vise,  on  friendship. 

*  (10)  To  dissolve  and  prepare  for  manure, 
as  plants,  &c. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  To  soften  and  prepare  by  beat. 
[DIGESTER.] 

*  2.  Me.il. :  To  dispose  to  suppurate,  as  an 
ulcer  or  wound. 

3.  Physiol.  :  To  concoct  in  the  stomach  by 
digestion.    [DIGESTION,  II.  4.] 
B.  Intransitive : 
L  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1.  To  be  concocted  in  the  stomach ;  to  un- 
dergo digestion  ;  to  be  digested. 

"  My  labour  bring!  me  meat, 
Which  best  digests  when  it  is  sauc'd  with  sweat.* 
Hrome  :  To  J.  B. 

2.  To  be  prepared  by  heat. 

*  3.  To  be  dissolved  or  prepared  for  manure, 
as  plants,  &c.,  in  compost. 

*  4.  To  abate,  to  quiet  down. 

"Passions  must  have  leisure  to  digeit.  '—Bp.  BaU: 
ep.  ii.,  dec.  2. 

IL  Med. :  To  generate  suppuration  or  pus  ; 
to  suppurate,  as  an  ulcer  or  wound. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  digest,  and 
to  dispose,  see  DISPOSE. 

di  -gest'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIGEST,  v.] 

*  dl-gest'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  digested;  -ly.} 
In  a  well-arranged  or  methodical  manner. 

"Not  in  a  slight  and  perfunctory  manner,  but 
studiedly  and  digestedly."— Jfede:  Work*  (Pref ).  p. 
xxxix. 

di-gest-er,  '  dl-gesf-or,  s.    [Bug.  digest; 
-er.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  digests  or  arranges  methodically 
under  proper  heads  or  titles. 

2.  One  who  digests  food. 

"  People  that  are  bilious  and  fat  rather  than  lean, 
are  great  eaters  and  ill  digesters." — Arbuthnot. 

\  3.  Anything  which  helps  to  promote  di- 
gestion. 

"Rice  is  of  excellent  use  for  all  illnesses  of  the 
stomach,  a  great  restorer  of  health,  and  a  great  di- 
getter.  "—Temple. 

IL  Chem. :  A  strong  boiler  with  a  tightly- 
fitting  cover  closed  by  a  screw,  and  used  to 
expose  food  to  a  heat  above  212°,  invented  by 
Dr.  Papiu  in  1680.  By  a  certain  increment  of 
heat  the  gelatine  is  separated  from  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  of  the  bones  ;  the  earthy  particles 
sinking  to  the  bottom.  It  has  a  safety-valve 
on  the  top  to  allow  steam  to  escape  when  it 
begins  to  acquire  a  dangerous  tension.  It 
was  in  contriving  this  boiler  that  Dr.  Papin 
invented  the  safety-valve.  The  lard  and  other 
grease  tanks  used  for  working  up  poor  car- 
cases and  the  offal  of  slaughter-houses  belong 
to  this  class  of  apparatus.  Thousands  of  car- 
cases of  cattle  and  sheep  too  poor  for  the 
market  are  thus  worked  up  yearly  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  lard-tank  is  a  regular 
feature  in  the  hog-slaughtering  centres,  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  &c.,  where  the  entrails  and 
other  offal  yielding  grease  are  thus  treated  on 
a  large  scale.  (Kni<jht.) 

"March  llth,  1682.  I  went  this  afternoon  with 
several  of  y  Royal  Society  to  a  supper,  which  was  all 
dress  d,  both  Ash  and  Bash,  in  Mo'-  Papiu  s  digestors, 
by  which  the  h;inlest  bones  of  beefe  itaelfe  and  mutton 
were  made  as  soft  as  cheese,  without  water  or  other 
liquor."— Bvtlpi :  Memoirs. 

di-gest-I-blT-i-tjf,  *.  [Eng.  digestible ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  digestible. 

"  The  digestibility  and  easy  dissolution  of  it  [meat] 
Is  obstructed."— Cheyne:  On  Regimen,  disc.  2. 

di-gest'-I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  digest ibilis ;  Fr.  & 
Sp.  digestible :  Ital.  digestibile.']  Capable  of 
being  digested. 

"  His  diet*  .  .  .  was  of  no  supernuit*. 
But  of  gret  norisching  and  digestible.* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  438.  4S9. 

t  dl-gest'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  digestible; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  digestible  ;  diges- 
tibility. 

di-gesf -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  *.    [DIGEST,  ?.J 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  »f 
-elan,  -tian  -  shfvn.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tlons,  -slous  =*  shits.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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digestion— dighter 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  disposing  or  arranging  metho- 
dically, under  proper  heads  or  titles. 

"  For  the  full  digesting  of  many  tiling*  in  order."— 
Orate  :  Wat  Indiiin  I'uytge,  p.  ». 

2.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  digestion. 

dl  &est  ion  (ion  as  yon),  *  digestioun, 
*  dygestionn,  *  dygestyon,  s.    [Lat.  di- 
gesti,:,  from  digestus,  pa.  par.  of  digero  =  to 
digest  ;  FT.  &  Sp.  diqestion ;  Ital.  digestione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  digesting  or  con- 
cocting food  in  the  stomach  ;  the  conversion 
of  food  into  chyme,  for  circulation  throughout 
the  body  and  nourishment.    [CHYME.]    This 
is  a  chemical  process,  in  which  the  gastric 
juices  assist  greatly.     [GASTRIC.] 

"  Their  appetite  is  to  be  invited  and  their  digettion 
helped."— Bp.  Taylor :  Sermont,  vol.  i..  «er.  16. 

(2)  The  digestive  organs. 

"  Some  dig  fit  inn 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  maturation  of  a  design  ;  the  reducing 
of  things  to  order  and  method. 

"  The  digettion  of  the  counsels  in  Sweden  is  made  in 
Senate."— Sir  W.  Temple. 

t  (2)  Meditation,  consideration. 

"Commending    these   salutary  thoughts   to    their 
Myettion.-— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  8,  1*82. 

(3)  The  dissolution  and  preparation  of  sub- 
stances, as  plants,  &c.,  for  manure,  as    in 
compost. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Medicine : 

(1)  The  disposition  of  a  wound  or  sore  to 
•nppurate  or  generate  pus. 

"The  first  stage  of  healing  is  by  surgeons  called 
digettion.'— Sharpe  :  Surgery. 

(2)  An  application  which  causes  a  wound  or 
•ore  to  suppurate  or  generate  pus. 

2.  Chem. :   The  process  or  operation  of  ex- 
posing bodies  to  a  gentle  heat,  to  prepare 
them  for  some  action  on  each  other  ;  the  slow 
action  of  a  solvent  on  any  substance. 

3.  Bot. :  The  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by 
plants  under  the  influence  of  light.     (Car- 
penter.) 

4.  Physiol. :  The  process  by  which  the  re- 
daction in  the  stomach  of  the  food  to  a  nearly 
fluid  condition  is  performed,  by  means  of  the 
gastric  .juice,  and  its  active  principle,  pepsine. 
Digestion  has  three  purposes  to  fulfil  :  the  re- 
duction of  the  food  tothefluid  form ;  the  separa- 
tion of  that  which  can  lie  assimilated  into  or- 
eanized  texture  from  that  which  is  useless  for 
the  purpose,  and  which  is  at  once  rejected ;  and 
the  alteration  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  first,  which  prepares  it  for  the  important 
changes  it  has  to  undergo.     Eating  too  much 
or  too  fast  retards  digestion,  as  does  the  use  of 
cold  water  or  ice  at  meal  times,  from  their 
injurious  effects  on  the  gastric  juices.     The 
pulpy  substance,  which    is    the    product  of 
digestion,  or  the  reducing  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  is  called  chyme. 

dl-gest  ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  digestif;  Sp.,  Port., 
Altai,  digestivo,  from  Lat.  digestivus,  pa.  par. 
of  digero.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  pro- 
moting digestion ;   aiding   or   strengthening 
the  digestion. 

"  Digatite  cheese  and  fruit  there  rare  will  be." 

B.  Jorum  :  epigram  101. 

(2)  Having  the  power  of  digesting  ;  pertain- 
ing to  digestion. 

"  The  wonderful  digntivr  powers  of  the  ostrich."— 8. 
i.  Btrrtage :  Cathol.  Angl.,  s.  T.  Oitriche,  p.  MZ 

*  2.  Figuratively: 
(1)  Softening  by  heat. 


(2)  Digesting,  or  arranging  methodically. 

"  To  business,  ripened  by  digeitlve  thought, 
His  future  role  is  into  method  brought ; 
As  they  who  first  proportion  understand 
With  easy  practice  reach  a  master's  hand." 

Ilrytlcn  :  At/ran  lledux,  W-M. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :    Dissolving,    or  capable  of  dis- 
BDlving  by  heat. 

2.  Med. :  Causing  suppuration  in  wounds 
or  gores. 


•  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  Any  substance  or  article  of 
food  which  aids   or  promotes  digestion ;   a 
stomachic,  a  corroborant 

"  Whereof  it  is  written  in  the  table  of  digntiitct."— 
Klyot :  Cattri  of  Ilrlth.  blc,  iv..  ch.  L 

2.  Med. :  An  application    which    ripens   a 
sore  or  wound,  disposing  it  to  generate  pus, 
or  suppurate. 


t  digestive  animals. 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Oken  to  the 
animals  of  lower  organization,  one  chief  func- 
tion of  which  is  the  digestion  of  food. 

digestive  apparatus. 

Annt.  :  The  organs  of  digestion.  The  name 
is  applied  chiefly  to  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  various  glands  of  which  it  receives  the 
secretions.  (Quain.) 

digestive  canal. 

Compar.  Anat.  :  The  same  as  the  ALIMENTARY 
CANAL  (q.v.). 

digestive  system. 

Anat.  :  The  same  as  DIGESTIVE  APPARATUS 

(q.v.). 

t  di-gestf-Ive-l?,  adv.     [Eng.  digestive  ;  -ly.  ] 
By  way  of  digestion.  (W.  Collins  :  Dead  Secret.) 

*  dl-gest  -lie,  adv:    [Eng.  digest;  -ly.]    De- 
liberately. 

"And  for  sindrle  vtheris  sene  and  proffitable  caussis 
dipatlie  considerit,  have  thairfoir  ratefeit,"  &c.—Acti 
Jai.  VI.,  1606  (ed.  1814),  p.  312. 


,  *.     [DIGESTER.) 
dl    gCStS,  I.  pi.     [DIGEST,  S.  B.  IL] 

*  dl-gest'-ure,  ».      [Eng.  digest  ;  -ure.]     The 
act  or  process  of  digesting  ;  digestion. 

"Neither  tie  yourself  a\ways  to  eat  meats  of  easy 
digetture."—  Harvey  :  On  Contumption. 

*  dig'-ga-ble,  a.     [Eng.  dig  ;  -able.]     That 
may  or  can  be  dug  ;  fit  for  digging. 

"  Diggable,  or  which  may  be  digged.  Fottilit,  tot- 
iiliut?-Uuloet. 

*  dlgge,  ».    [DucK,  s.]    A  duck. 

"  Heare  are  doves,  diggei,  drackes."—  Chafer  Playi, 
L62. 

*  digged,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [Dia.] 

dig  ger,  *  dyg-gar,  ».    [Eng.  dig;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Gen.  :  One  who  digs  or  opens  the  ground 
with  a  spade. 

"  Deluar,  or  diggar.    Fouor."—  Prompt.  Parr. 

2.  Spec.  :  A  gold-miner  in  Australia,  Cali- 
fornia, &c. 

II.  Technically: 

L  Agric.  :  A  name  applied  to  some  forms 
of  spade-like  implements  in  which  the  soil  is 
lifted  and  turned  by  other  than  the  usual 
modes. 

2.  Entom.  (PL):  The  Hytnenopterous  tribe 
of  insects  called  Fossores  (q.v.). 

digg   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dio,  *.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  opening  the  ground  with  a 
spade. 

2.  (PI.)  (Slang)  : 

(1)  A  locality,  a  district,  a  place  ;  a  meaning 
adopted  from  the  miners. 

"She  won't  be  taken  with  a  cold  chill  when  she 
realises  what  is  being  dune  in  these  diagingt."— 
Dickeru  :  Martin  ChiazlewU,  ch.  xxi. 

(2)  A  man's  lodgings  or  home  ;  where  one 
resides. 

U.  Mining: 

1.  The  operation  of  freeing  ore  from  the 
stratum  in  which  it  lies,  where  every  stroke 
turns  to  account  ;  in  con  trad  ixtinction  to  the 
openings  made  in  search  of  such  ore,  which 
are  called  Hatches,  or  Essay  hatches. 

2.  (PI.)  :  A  term  applicable  to  all  mineral  de- 
posits and  mining  camps,  but  in  usage  in  the 
United  States  Applied  to  places  —  mining  only. 
In  England  applied  specially  to  the  gold-mines 
of  Australia,  California,  &c. 

"A  rich  gold-diagingi  in  the  interior."—  Morning 
Chronicle,  July  34.  1868,  p.  3. 


digging-machine,  s. 

Agr.  :  A  spaddiug-machine  for  loosening 
and  turning  the  soil.  There  are  many  forms, 
which  may  t>e  classed  under  two  heads,  re- 
ciprocatiug  aud  rotary. 

digg  -6t,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  A  contemp- 
tuous designation  given  to  a  child,  implying 
the  notion  of  dishonourable  conduct  ;  as,  "  Yo 
dirty  diggot  ;  "  frequently  used  among  school- 
boys. (Scotch.) 

'  digheL  o.  [A.  S.  de&gol,  deogol,  degol; 
O.  H.  Ger.  laugal,  tougal.]  Secret,  hidden, 
private. 

"  In  one  suthe  diyhele  hale."     Owl  i  Nightingale,  i. 

*  dlghe-ly,  *  digeliche,  *  dleliche,  *  di- 
ghellicne,  *  dugheliche,  ».  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
aedgolUce,  aigelice,  dygelvx;  O.  H.  Ger.  tau- 
ganlthho;  M.  H.  Ger.  tougenliche  =  secretly.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Secret,  hidden. 

"  That  other  digeliche  tocuine  beoth  .  .  ."—Old  Rnf- 
Ulh  Homiliet.  11.  6. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Secretly. 

"He  ...  swo  digeliche  hit  al  dihte."—  Old  XngliA 
Somiliet,  ii.  26. 

*  digh   el  nesse,  *  digh  -hell  -nesse,  s. 

[A.  S.  dedgolnes,  digdnes.] 

1.  Secrecy,  privacy,  solitariness. 

"  He  wolde  .  .  .  bis  godd  hure  inne  <tiyhelneue" 
Layamon,  i.  101. 

2.  A  secret,  a  mystery. 

"  Thatt  ilicrne  dighhellneue  that  wrltenn  was  tliurrh 
Moyueu."  Ormulum,  12,94ft. 

*  dight  (eh  silent),  *  dight  en,  *  diht-en, 
*  dyght,     "  dyht-en,    *  dyht  yn,     v.t. 
[A.    8.   dihtan;    O.  H.   Ger.   ticton,  dihtdn  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  tihten,  dihten  ;  Ger.  dichten  ;  IceL 
dikta;  Dan.   digit,   from  Lat.  dicto  =  to  dic- 
tate, to  prescribe.]    [DICTATE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  arrange,  to  dispose,  to  settle. 

"  Thus  he  hit  gon  dihten.'  Laynmon.  111.  171 

2.  To  rule,  to  manage,  to  govern. 

"  The  kyng  dyghte  tho  this  lond  nobliche  withalle." 
Robert  of  Ulouceiter,  p.  67. 

3.  To  treat,  to  handle. 

"Herkneth  how  Gamelyn  was  dight." 

Gamelyn,  !U». 

4.  To  prepare,  to  get  ready. 

"  These  his  supper  made  to  dlgltte." 

Chaucer:  Dream,  1,52«. 

5.  To  dress. 

"  Sche  was  ...  all  redy  dight."    Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  1,04*. 

6.  To  deck  out,  to  bedeck,  to  ornament. 


7.  To  put  on. 

"  But  ere  he  could  his  armour  on  him  ilight, 
Or  get  hU>  shield."         Spenser  :  F.  <j..  1.  vii.  t. 

8.  To  handle,  treat,  or  discuss  a  question, 

9.  To  make  clean. 

"  When  1  get  them  flight  my  boots." 

Colvil  :  Mock  Poemt,  pt  L,  p.  VL 

10.  To  sift  ;  -or  clean  corn  from  chaff. 


11.  To  wipe  away. 

"  But  they  canna  dight  their  tears  now,  so  fast  do 
they  fa'." 
Lament  of  L.  Maxwll  (Jacobite  Relict),  11.  35. 

12.  To  polish,  to  plane,  to  dress.    (Scotch.) 

"  They  had  into  thare  handis  wirkaud  fast. 
That  aue  parte  polist,  burnist  wele  and  dycht." 
Doufl.o  :  VirgH,  267,  W. 

^J  The  act  of  smoothing  a  piece  of  wood  by 
means  of  a  plane,  is  called  "  dichtinij ''  a  deal. 
In  the  same  sense  carpeuters  speak  of  dressing 
wood. 

«B.  Beflexively: 

1.  To  dress  oneself,  to  prepare,  to  get  ready. 
"  He  dyhte  hym  as  palmer."          Octavi  in,  1,368. 

2.  To  direct  one's  course,   to  make  one's 
way. 

"  King  Richard  .  .  .  toward  Acres  gan  hym  dyght." 
Richard  (.'our  de  Lion,  2.69S. 

If  To  dight  one's  doublet:  To  give  one  • 
sound  drubbing  ;  to  curry  his  hide. 

"  There  Longoveil,  that  brave  and  warlike  knight. 
Nobly  behav'd,  aud  did  their  doublets  dight. 

Uamilton:  Wallace,  ix.  ML. 

dight  (gh  silent),  a.  [DlOHT,  ».]  Dressed, 
adorned,  bedecked,  ornamented,  embellished 
(Obsolete,  except  In  poetry.) 


di-xht  er,  *  dight-ere  (gh  silent\  t.  [Eng. 
dight ;  -er.].  One  who  makes  ready,  prepares, 
or  bedecks.  Specifically,  one  who  is  em- 
ployed in  winnowing  grain.  (Scotch.) 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  «=e.    cy      a.     qu  =  kw. 
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dight  -ing,  *  dight  inge  (gh  silent),  pr. 
par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DiOHT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  act  of  making  ready,  preparing,  or 
bedecking. 

"  The  dight  inge  of  his  house."—  Ayenbitt,  p.  24. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  winnowing  corn. 

3.  Refuse  ;  especially  of  corn  after  winnow- 
ing ;  chaff. 

*  dight  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dight ;  -ly.]  Hand- 
somely. (Davies.) 

"  Houses  dightly  furnished."— Adam  :  Workt,  1.  V. 

dig  -it,    s.      [Lat.    di'jitus  =  a    finger ;     Or. 
oaKTi'Ao?  (ilakttilu*). 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  1.  A  finger. 

"The  iimermoet  digit  is  often  rtnn ted." — Oven. 

2.  The  measure  of  a  finger's    breadth,  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

"  If  the  inverted  tube  of  mercury  be  but  twenty-five 
digitt  high."— Boyle :  Spring  of  the  Air. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
EL  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  :  Any  integer  under  10;  so  called 
from  the  primitive  mode  of  counting  on  the 
fingers. 


*  2.  Astron. :  The  twelfth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon  ;  a  term  used  to 
express  the  quantity  or  magnitude  of  an 
eclipse ;  thus  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  six 
digits,  when  one  half  of  the  disk  is  red. 

*dig'-it,t>.<.  [Diorr,  *.]  To  point  at  with  the 
finger. 

"  I  shall  never  care  to  be  iliyited  with,  '  That  is  he.' " 
—Feltham:  Retoltei,  pt,  L,  No.  2i 

dig'-I-tal,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  digitalis.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Pertaining  to  the  fingers  or 
digits,  or  the  toes.      Thus  there  are  digital 
arteries  of  the  foot  as  well  as  of  the  hand. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  finger. 

"  Paste  ring*  upon  unwashed  digital*."— Lytton : 
—  What  will  he  do  with  it  I  bk.  iv. ,  ch.  ix. 

digital  cavity,  s. 

A  not. :  The  occipital  portion  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 

digital  Impressions,  «.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  slight  depressions  observable 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  which  correspond  to  the  cerebral 
convolutions. 

di  git  -a-lein,  <  [Lat.  digita(lis),  and  suff.  -tin.  ] 
A  brignt  yellow  powder  obtained  from  the 
aqueous  extract  of  foxglove  leaves.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  non-azotized  glucoside. 

dlg-I-ta  -H-a, ».    [DIGITALINE.] 

dig-i-tal-Ie,  c.  [Eng.  digital(in);  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  digitalis. 

digitalic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^H^O^}.    [DIGITALIRETIN.] 

di-gi-ta'-lI-e-»,  s.  Tl.  [Lat.  digitals),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  In  the  arrangement  of  Scrophulariacese 
given  by  Mr.  Bentham  and  adopted  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  a  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Rhinarithideae. 

4ig-i-ta'-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  digitalis  =  per- 
taining to  a  finger,  and/orma  =  form.] 

Bot. :  Resembling  a  finger  in  form  ;  applied 
to  the  slightly  irregular  campanulate  corolla 

•  of  Digitalis. 

d!g--i-ta-Hn,  dig -i-ta  line,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.  digitalis)  =  foxglove,  and  Eng.,  Ac., 
suff.  -in  ;  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  QgHjoOij.  A  vegetable  alkaloid 
which  occurs  along  with  digitin  (digitonin 
CaiHjoOn)  in  the  foxglove  (Digitalis  pur- 
Jmrea)".  It  Is  obtained  by  exhausting  the 
leaves  with  alcohol,  and  adding  to  the  con- 
centrated solution  three  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  which  precipitates  the  alkaloids  ;  they 
are  separated  by  chloroform,  which  dissolves 
the  digitaliu  and  leaves  the  digitin.  Digitalin 
crystallizes  in  slender,  shining  needles,  which 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  an  em- 
erald-green solution  on  the  addition  of  water ; 


the  alkaloid  is  precipitated  as  a  resin.  Sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  green  solu- 
tion, which  is  turned  light-red  by  bromine 
vapour ;  on  the  addition  of  water  the  green 
colour  is  restored.  Digitalin  is  an  active 
poison.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  alkaloid 
has  been  obtained  pure. 

dig-i-ta-li  -na,  ».  [Lat.  digitalis  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  finger  ;  dig  it  us  =  a  finger.] 

Z<iol. :  A  genus  of  ciliated  Infusoria,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Vorticellidie,  and  charac- 
terised by  the  oblong,  cylindrical,  urn-shaped 
body  surmounting  a  slender  hollow  stalk. 
They  are  commonly  found  growing  on  the 
backs  of  minute  freshwater  crustaceans,  such 
as  the  water-flea  (Daphnia),  4c.,  whose  move- 
ments are  often  seriously  impeded  by  the 
number  of  these  Infusoria  adhering  to  them. 

dlg-l-tal-ir-et-In,  s  [Mod.  Lat.  digitalis; 
second'element  not  obvious  ;  suff.  -etin.] 

Chem. :  CgqHsoOjo.  A  glucoside  obtained 
by  boiling  digitaline  with  a  dilute  alkalinic 
solution  and  precipitating  by  an  acid,  which 
gives  digitalic  acid,  C'sjHggO^,  a  substance 
crystallizing  from  alcohol/  and  capable  of 
forming  crystalline  salts.  By  boiling  with 
acids  it  is  resolved  into  digitaliretin  and 
glucose.  (Miller.) 

dig-i-ta'-lis,  s.  [Lat.  digitalis,  from  digitus 
=  a  finger,  from  the  flowers  l>eing  put  on  their 
fingers  by  children.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural    order    Scrophulariaceae.       They    are 
natives  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia.    There 
are  numerous  species,  all  of  them  tall  herbs. 
Digitalis  purpurea,  the  Foxglove,  is  a  common 
plant  in  England. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  dried  leaves  of  the  Foxglove 
are  used  in  medicine,  as  powder,  infusion,  or 
tincture,  or  in  the  form  of  the  active  principle, 
Digitaline.    Digitalis  purpurea  belongs  to  the 
order  Scrophulariaceae,  and  is  very  useful  in 
cases  of  heart  disease,  acting  as  a  cardiac 
sedative,  especially    in    mitral    disease   with 
dilated  heart  ;  also  in  delirium  tremens  and 
acute  mania.    It  should  not  be  given  where 
the   renal   functions   are    disordered,    as   in 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  as  a  diuretic  in 
the  dropsy  of  the  heart  disease  it  is  extremely 
useful.    The  powdered  leaves  or  an  extract  of 
Digitalis  purpurea,  ochroleuca,  kevigata,  ferru- 
ginea,  and  other  species,  produce  vomiting, 
vertigo,  and  other  symptoms,  followed  even 
by  death.    D.  purpurea,   in  small  doses,  is 
however,  used  in  medicine. 

dig-i-tar  -i-a,  s.  [Lat.  di<jit(m,)  =  a  finger, 
and  neut.  pi. "adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  Finger-grass,  a  genus  of  grasses  so 
named  from  the  digitate  spikes.  There  are 
two  species  :  Digitaria  sanguinalis,  or  Cock's- 
loot  Finger-grass,  and  D.  humifusa,  Smooth 
Finger-grass.  Both  are  found  in  England, 
they  are  probably,  however,  not  indigenous, 
but  have  been  introduced  with  foreign  corn. 

dig'-I-tate,  dig  i  tat-ed.  a.     [Lat.  digi- 

tatus  —  having  fingers  or  toes ;  digitus  =  a 
finger.]  Finger-shaped ;  applied  to  bodies 
whose  parts  branch  out  in  finger-like  pro- 
cesses; as  e.g.  to  Alcyonia,  the  "  Dead-men's 
Fingers  "  of  the  sea-shore  ;  the  leaves  of  the 
Horse-chestnut,  Ac. 

"Animali  multitidous,  or  such  ai  are  digitated." — 
Bravne  :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

1  (1)  Digitate  leaf: 

Bot.  :    A   compound    leaf,   having   several 


DIGITATE. 

*t  2.  Root. 


leaflets  arranged  almost  like  a  fan,  as  in  the 
Lupins. 


(2)  Digitate  root: 

Bot. :  A  root  having  the  tubercles  divided 
into  lobes  like  fingers,  the  divisions  extending 
nearly  to  the  base  of  the  root,  as  in  some 
species  of  Orchis. 

*  dig  -i-tate,  v.t.     [DIOITATB,  a.]    To  point 
out,  to  point  to  as  with  the  finger. 

"The  resting  on  water,  without  motion,  doth  digi- 
tate a  reason."— Kobiiuon:  Sudoxa  U658>,  p.  4*. 

dig-I-ta'te-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  digitate ;  4y.]  In 
a  digitate  manner. 

digitately  pinnate,  a. 
Bot.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  digitate  leaves 
whose  leaflets  are  pinnate. 

dlg-i-ta -Won,  s.  [Lat.  digitatus,  from  di- 
gitus.] 

Anat.  :  A  division  into  fingers  or  finger-like 
processes,  as  exhibited  by  several  of  the 
muscles,  particularly  those  of  Serratus  magnitt 
and  Obliquus  externus,  in  their  coalescence  on 
the  ribs. 

di-gi-ta' -to-,  in  compos.    [Lat  digitatui.] 

[DiOTTATE.] 

Bot. :  Digitate. 

digitate  pinnate,  a. 
Bot. :    The    same   as    DIGITATELY-PISNATB 
(q.v.). 

dig -i  ti-form,  a.  [Lat.  digitus  =  finger,  and 
forma  —  form.)  Finger-shaped;  formed  like 
or  having  the  appeiirence  of  fingers,  as  in  the 
leaves  of  Hibiscus  digitiformis. 

dlg'-i-ti-grad  a, .«  pi.  [Lat.  di0i/i(*=a  toe, 
and  gradus  =  a  walking,  a  step ;  gradior  =  to 
walk.  ] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  the  order  Carnivora 
(q.v.),  comprising  the  Lions,  Tigers,  Cats, 
Dogs,  &c.,  in  which  the  heel  is  raised  above 
the  ground,  so  that  the  animals  walk  more  or 
less  on  the  tips  of  the  toes.  The  other  two 
sections  are  the  Pinuigrada  and  the  Planti- 
grada  (q.v.).  The  section  Digitigrada  is 
divided  into  the  families  Mustelidae,  Viverrida, 
Canidae,  Hyaenidse,  and  Felidae.  The  first  two 
are  aberrant,  being  Seniiplautigrade.  The 
term  is  not  now  used. 

dig'-i-tl-grade,  a.  &  t.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  di- 
gitus =  a  toe,  and  gradus  =  a  walking,  a  step.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Zool. :  Belonging  to  the  Digitigrada  ;  walk- 
on  the  toes. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  Digitigrada ; 
an  animal  which  walks  on  its  toes. 

dig"-I-tin,  s.  [Eng.  digitalis),  and  suff.  -in 
(CAm.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  The  part  of  the  alkaloid  extracted 
from  digitalis  which  is  insoluble  in  chloro- 
form. It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  crystallizes 
in  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves digitin,  forming  a  yellow  brown  solu- 
tion, which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  turns  a 
purple-red  colour.  The  addition  of  water 
turns  it  green.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

dlg'-It-i-nerved,  a.  [Eng.  digit,  and  nerved.] 
Bot.  (Of  the  ribs  of  leaves) :  Radiating  from 
the  petiole. 

*  dlg'-I-tlze,  v.t.    [Eng.  digit;  -ize.] 

L  To  finger;  to  use  with  the  fingers. 

"  None  but.  the  devil,  besides  yourself,  could  bar* 
•    diyitiz'd  a   pen   after   so   scurrilous   a   fashion."—  T. 
Browne:  Workt,  ii.  21 L 

2.  To  point  with  the  finger.    (Ash.) 
dig-i-to-nin,  5.    [DIGITIN.] 

dig'-I-tor'-i-Uin,  *.  [Lat.  digitus  =  a  finger.) 
Music':  A  small  portable  dumb  instrument, 
invented  by  M.  Marks,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  and  giving  flexibility  to  the 
fingers  for  pianoforte  playing.  It  consists  of 
a  key-board  with  five  keys,  kept  in  their 
places  by  springs  of  metal. 

dig-i-tole,  s.  [Lat  digitulus,  dirnin.  from 
digitus.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  finger  or  toe. 

2.  Entom. :  One  of  the  hairs  on  the  tarsus 
of  the  Mealy  Bug. 

dis   i  tus,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat. :  A  finger  or  toe. 


boil,  boy :  po"ut.  jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin;  bench;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-dan,    tian    shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sios  =  zhuu.   -dons,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  Del,  del. 
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digladiate— digue 


•  di-gla'-di-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  digladiatvx,  pa. 
par.  of  digladior  =  to  fight  :  di  =  dis  =  apart, 
and  gladius  =  a  sword.]  To  fight,  to  contend, 
to  quarrel. 

"  Mgladiating,  Ilk*  Machine*  and  Demosthenes."— 
Balet  :  Rtmaint,  p.  42. 

tdi  gla-dl-a  tion,  s.  [Lat  digladiatio, 
from  digladiatus.]  A  combat,  a  fight,  a  con- 
test or  contention. 

"Aristotle  Menu  purposely  to  Intend  the  cherish- 
ing of  controversial  digladinliont.  —  Qlanmll  :  Sc-ptis 


di-gle'-na,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  &'«  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, &nA'y\rjvr)  (gttne)  =  an  eyeball.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Botatoria,  family  Notom- 
nmtiilsp,  with  seven  Biitish  species.  The 
body  is  sub-cylindrical,  but  very  changeable 
in  outline.  There  are  two  minute  eyes,  and 
the  foot  is  furcate. 

dl'-glot,  «•  [Gr-  ityAwrros  (diylottos)  =  speak- 
ing two  languages.]  [POLYGLOT.  1  Using  or 
speaking  two  languages  ;  written  in  two  lan- 
guages. 

di-glof  -tic,  a.  [Eng.  diglol;  -ic.]  Diglot 
(q-v.).J 

di  glyph  ,  *.  [Or.  3.'yAu$o«  (digluphos)  =  with 
double  carving  or  indentation  :  £i  =  Ji«  (<i<.-) 
=  twice,  twofold,  and  y\v<j><a  (glupho)  =  to 
carve,  to  cut.] 

Arch..  :  An  imperfect  triglyph,  with  only 
two  channels  instead  of  three.  [TRIOLYPH.] 

*dig  na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dignatio.]  A  con- 
sidering worthy  ;  esteem  ;  condescension. 

"  His  special!  agnation  and  lout  towards  you."— 
/VMM.  Book  of  Martyr  l,  p.  1,497. 

*digne  (g  silent),  a.    [Fr.  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  digno  ; 
Ital.  degno,  from  Lat.  dignits  =  worthy.] 
1.  Worthy,  deserving. 

"  One  that  WHS  a  digne  damisele.* 

William  of  Palernt.  181. 

I  Fit,  suitable,  comparable. 


3.  Disdainful,  proud,  contemptuous. 

"  Ne  of  his  ipeeche  daungerous  ue  digue.' 

Chauotr:  C.  T.,  618. 

•digne'-iy  (g  silent),  *  digne-liche,  adv. 
[Mid.  Eng.  digne  ;  -/;/.] 
L  Worthily. 

"  He  ha*  don  bis  denere  dignMcht." 

William  of  Palerne,  520. 

2.  Proudly,  disdainfully,  contemptuously. 

"  I  wot  thow  nylt  it  digneliche  eudite. " 

Chaucer  :  Troilui,  III.  1,923. 

•dig-net-e,  'ding-net  e,  «.    [DIGNITY.] 

*dlg-nl-fl-ca'-tion,s.    [DIGNIFY.]    The  act 
of  dignifying  or  exalting  ;  exaltation. 

"  All  diynijlcation  retains  still  the  same  title  of  the 
merit  of  some  virtue."— Mountague  :  Devoate  Ettayes, 
pt  li.,  treat  Iv.,  |  1. 

dlg'-nl-f  ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIONIFY.] 

/L.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
•    B.  At  adjective : 

L  Invested  with  some  dignity. 

"Abbots  are  styled  dignified  clerks,  as  having  some 
dignity  in  the  church."— Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

2.  Noble,  august,  stately. 

"Offering  to  the  most  virtuous  of  the  non Jurors 
a  tranuuil  and  dignified  asylum."— Miicaulay:  Hat 
fng..  ch.  xvli. 

3.  Marked   with   dignity ;   stately,    noble, 
majestic. 

dig-  nt  fy,  '  dig  ni  fie,  v.t.    [O   Fr.  digni- 
ftr ;  Sp.  &  Prov.  dignific&r ;  Ital.  degnificare, 
from  Low  Lat.  dignifico,  from  Lat.  dign.ua  = 
worthy,  and/ocio  (pass,  flo)  =  to  make.] 
•  L  To  think  worthy,  to  esteem. 

"  Age  to  compare  vnto  thine  excellence 
I  nil  presume  him  so  to  dignifie." 

Komaunt  of  Loot. 

2.  To  invest  with  or  advance  to  some  dig- 
nity ;  to  exalt,  to  prefer. 

"They  were  «t  up  thus  to  be  deluded  rather  than 
dignified"— Mounlaffue  :  Demute  Kuayei,  pt.  11.,  treat. 

3.  To  give  lustre  to ;  to  honour ;  to  make 
illustrious,  noble,  or  honourable  ;  to  ennoble. 

"The  generous  motive  dignifiet  the  scar." 

Pop*:  Homer' i  Odyttey,  xvll.  ML 

dlg'-nl-fy-lng,  pr.  par.,  o.,  4  «.    [DIGNIFY.] 
A.  &  B.   An  pr.  par.  <t  partteip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  rubtt.:  The  act  of  investing  with 
dignity  or  honour. 


dlg'-nlt-a-rjf,  »•  [Fr.  dignitaire,  from  Lat. 
dignitas  =  dignity  (q.v.).]  One  who  holds  a 
position  of  dignity.  The  title  is  popularly 
used  for  an  ecclesiastic  who  is  invested  with 

•  dignity  or  benefice  which  gives  him  some 
pre-eminence  over  mere  priests  :  but  in  strict- 
ness it  is  only  applicable  to  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  some  below  them  who  hold 
jurisdiction. 

"If  there  be  any  dignitariei.  whose  preferments  are 
perhaps  not  liable  to  the  accusation  of  superfluity, 
they  may  be  persons  of  superior  merit"—  Steffi. 

dig    nit    y.  *  dig    net    c,  •  dig    nit    e. 

*  ding-  net  -e,  *dig-nyt-ee,   "dyg- 
nit-e,  s.    [O.  Fr.  dignite,  digncte,  digniteit  ; 
Fr.  dignite  ;  Prov.  dignitat,  diqnetat  ;  Sp.  dig- 
nidad  ;   Port,   dignulade  :   Ital.  dignita.,  deq- 
nita,  from  Lat.  dignitatem,  accus.  of  dignitas 
=  worth  ;  dignits  =  worthy.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Worth,  nobility,  worthiness,  estimation. 

"  Of  se  swithe  heh  stal,  of  se  muche  dignete."—Ifuli 
Meidenhud,  p.  5. 

2.  Rank,  high  position,  grandeur. 

"Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity." 

Xhakeip.  :  Komeo  .(•  Juliet  (ProL). 

8.  The  importance  due  to  rank  or  position. 

"  He  li:ul  a  high  sense  of  his  own  personal  dignity." 
—Macaulay:  Bat.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Elevation   or    stateliness   of    mien   or 
manners. 

"  To  calm  his  rage 
Vain  were  thy  dignity,  and  vain  thy  age." 

Pope:  Homer  l  Iliad,  xxiv.  263,  254. 

5.  Moral  worth  ;  true  nobility  of  character  ; 
a  high  seiise  of  honour  and  uprightness,  with 
an  utter   contempt  of  what  is  mean  or  dis- 
honourable. 

6.  Stateliness,  grandeur. 

"A  dignity  of  dress  adorns  the  great." 

Pope  :  nomer'i  Odyueu,  vi.  78. 

7.  A  high  office,  conferring  rank  in  society  ; 
a  position  of  importance,  rank,  or  honour. 

"  Proud  of  such  a  dignity." 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  487. 

*  8.  One  who  holds  a  high  office  ;  a  digni- 
tary. 

"  Likewise  also  these  tilth  y  dreamers  .  .  .  speak  evil 
of  dignitiet."—Jude  8. 

*  9.  A   maxim  of  general   acceptation  ;   a 
general  principle. 

"  The  sciences  concluding  from  dignities,  and  prin- 
ciples known  by  themselves,  receive  not  satisfaction 
from  probable  reasons."—  Browne. 

II.  Technically  : 

*  1.  Astrol.  :  A  certain  advantage,  which  a 
Planet  hatli  by  virtue  of  being  in  such  a  place 
of  the  Zodiack,  or  such  a  configuration  with 
other  Planets,  &e.,  whereby  his  virtue  is  in- 
creased and  augmented.    (Moxon.) 

2.  Ecdes.  :  Properly  that  promotion  or 
preferment  to  which  any  jurisdiction  is  an- 
nexed, but  commonly  used  for  any  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Church. 

*  3.  Rhet.  :  One  of  the  three  parts  of  elocu- 
tion, consisting  in  the  right  use  of  tropes  and 
figures. 

*  dig-nos'ce,  v.t.    [Lat.  dignosco.]    To  distin- 
guish, to  discriminate,  to  determine. 

"Who  sail  haue  power  to  dignoice  and  tak  cogni- 
tioune  whidder  the  same  fallis  within  the  said  act  of 
paciftcatioune."—  Act*  Chat.  /.  (ed.  1814).  v.  342. 

*  dig  nos  tic,  s.    [DIAGNOSTIC.]    An  indica- 
tion, a  distinguishing  mark. 

*  dig  no  tion,  s.     [Lat.  dignosco,  dignotum 
=  to  distinguish  :    di   —  dis  —  apart,    and 
gnosco,  nosco    -  to  know.]    A  distinction  ;   a 
distinguishing  mark  or  characteristic. 

"That  temperamental  dignntiont,  and  conjecture  of 
prevalent  huiuuurs,  may  be  collected  from  spots  in 
our  nails,  we  are  not  averse  to  concede."—  Browne  : 
Valgar  Erroun. 

"  di   gon-ous,  a.    [Or.  fii  =  it's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  yuria  (ij(ini;i)  =•  an  angle.] 
Hut.  :  Having  two  angles. 

di  gram,  s.  [Or.  £i  =  8is  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  ypa/mjxa  (gramma)  =  a  writing,  a 
letter.]  The  same  as  DIGRAPH  (q.v.). 

di  graph,  *.  [Gr.  81  =  it's  (dis)=  twice,  two- 
fold, and  ypi'/.rj  (graphe)  =  a  writing,  a  figure.] 
A  combination  of  two  vowels  or  two  con- 
sonants to  represent  one  simple  sound  ;  a 
double  sign  for  a  simple  sound. 


di  graph  -Ic,  o.     [Eng.  digraph;  -ic.] 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  digraph. 


Per- 


"Oases of  the  arbitrary  use  of  consonants  as  di- 
yr.i/iinr  modifiers  also  occur."—  H.  Sieeet,  in  Tram. 
Philological  Societii  (187S-4),  p.  483. 


di  gress,  di  gr&U',  v.i.  [Lat.  digressvi, 
pa.  par.  of  digredior :  di  -  dis  =  apart,  and 
yrndior  =  to  walk,  to  go.] 

L  Lit. :  To  go  or  turn  aside  from  the  right 
or  direct  path  ;  to  deviate. 

"  Moreover  she  begluueth  \adigreue  in  latitude.  :--d 
to  diminish  her  motion  from  the  morne  rising."— Hol- 
land :  Plinie,  bk.  11.,  ch.  17. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  go  or  turn  aside  from  the  path  of 
duty  ;  to  transgress,  to  deviate  from  the  right, 
to  offend. 

"  Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
The  deadly  blot  on  thy  digreaing  son." 

Shaktlp.  :  Richard  II..  T.  a 

*  2.  To  wander,  to  depart,  to  swerve. 

"  Digraiiiig  from  the  valour  of  a  man." 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  ,(•  Juliet,  ill  X 

3.  To  wander  from  the  subject  or  question  ; 
to  depart  or  deviate  from  the  main  point  or 
design  of  a  discourse. 

"It  seemeth  (to  digreu  no  farther)  that  the  Tar- 
tartans  spreading  so  far,  cannot  be  the  Israelites."— 
Brereaood:  Kiiquiriet. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
digress  and  to  deviate:  "Both  in  the  original 
and  the  accepted  sense,  these  words  express 
going  out  of  the  ordinary  course  ;  but  digress 
is  used  only  in  particular,  and  deviate  in 
general  cases.  We  digress  only  in  a  narrative 
whether  written  or  spoken  ;  we  deviate  in 
actions  as  well  as  in  words,  in  our  conduct  as 
well  as  in  writings.  Digress  is  mostly  taken 
in  a  good  or  indifferent  sense  ;  deviate  in  an 
indifferent  or  bad  sense.  Although  frequent 
digressions  are  faulty,  yet  occasionally  it  is 
necessary  to  digress  for  the  purposes  of  expla- 
nation ;  every  deviation  is  bad,  which  is  not 
sanctioned  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  di  gross,  s.    [DIGRESS,  v.]    A  digressioa 

"  Nor  let  any  censure  this  a  dlgreit  from  my  his- 
tory."— Fuller :  Church  Biitory,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  x.,  f  43. 

di  gress '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [DIGRESS,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sulst. :  The  act  of  wandering  or  de- 
parting from  the  main  subject ;  digression. 

dl  gress'-ion  (SS  as  Bh),  s.  [Lat.  digressio, 
from  digressvs,  pa.  par.  of  digredior;  Fr.  di- 
gression;  Sp.  digresion ;  Ital.  digression*.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  A  deviation  or  wandering  from 
the  direct  course. 

"  The  diqrestion  of  the  sun  is  not  equal ;  but,  near 
the  equinoctial  intersections,  it  is  right  and  greater; 
near  the  solstices,  more  oblique  and  lesser."—  Browne : 
Vulgar  Afrours. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  A  deviation  or  wandering  from  the 
path  of  virtue  ;  a  transgression,  an  offence. 

"  Then  my  digreuion  is  so  vile,  so  base. 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face." 

Shakeip.  :  Rape  of  Lucrect,  202,  203. 

(2)  A  wandering  or  departing  from  the  main 
point  or  subject  of  a  discourse,  argument,  or 
narration. 

"  Digreuion  is  so  much  in  modem  use." 

Camper :  Cunnertation,  85». 

(3)  That  part  of  a  discourse,   &c.,  which 
wanders   from   the    main   point  or  subject, 
though  still  having  some  connection  with  it. 

"To  content  and  nil  the  eye  of  the  understanding, 
the  best  authors  sprinkle  their  works  with  pleasing 
digreuioni,  with  which  they  recreate  the  uiiuds  of 
their  readers."— Dryden. 

*  (4)  Anything  irrelevant. 

"The  good  man  thought  so  much  of  his  late  con- 
ceived commonwealth,  that  all  other  matters  were 
but  digreiuoni  to  him.' — Sidney. 

II.  Astron. :  The  apparent  distance  of  the 
inferior  planets,  Mercury  anil  Venus,  from  thu 
sun.  The  greatest  digression  of  the  former  is 
28°.  and  of  the  latter  474°. 

*  di  gross'  ion  al  (as  as  sh),  a.    [En?;,  di- 
gression; -al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  digres- 
sion ;  of  the  nature  of  a  digression. 

"Milton  has  judiciously  avoided  Fletcher's  digrtt 
tional  ornaments."—  Wartun  :  Kottt  on  Milton. 

di  gres'-sive,  a.  [Fr.  digressif;  Ital.  di- 
gressive ;  Sp.  dipresivo.]  Digressing ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  digression. 

"The  digreitite  sallies  of  imagination  would  liave 
been  compressed  and  restrained  by  confinement  uf 
rhyme."— Johnton :  Livet  of  the  Pott* ;  Young. 

di-grSs'-alve-lJf,  adv.  [Eng.  digressive;  -ly.\ 
By  way  of  digression. 

digue,  s.  [Fr.]  A  sea-wall  or  breakwater. 
An  artificial  construction  opposing  a  barrier 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wild,  son;  muto.  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu     Itw, 
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to  the  sea  or  preventing  the  denudation  of  the 
laud  thereby.     [DIKE.] 

"The  learned   hydrographer,  Foamier,  speaks   of 
those  dams  and  diguet."—  Boyle  :  Workt,  i.  421. 

di-gyn',  *.     [Or.  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 

foM,  and  yvvri  (gune)  —  a  female.] 
But.  :  A  plant  having  two  pistils  or  styles. 


a,  »•  pl-    [Eng.  digyn  ;   Lat.  neut. 
pi.  adj.,  suff.  -ia.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  which  was  given  by  Lin- 
nseus  to  the  second  order  in  his  artificial 
system  of  plants,  comprising  such  as  have 
two  free  styles,  or  a  single  style,  deeply  cleft 
into  two  parts. 

di-gyn  -i-  an,    di  -gyn-ous,  a.     [Eng. 
digyn;  -ian  ;  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Having  two  pistils  or  styles. 

di-he  -dral,  *  di  e  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  Si  =  Sis 
(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  iSpa.  (hedra)  =  a 
seat,  a  face.] 

1.  Of  a  figure  :  Having  two  sides. 

2.  Of  a  crystal  :  Having  two  planes. 

dihedral-angle,  s.  The  mutual  inclina- 
tion of  two  intersecting  planes,  or  tbe  space 
included  between  thein. 

di-he'-drSn,  s.  [DIHEDRAL.]  A  figure  having 
two  sides  or  surfaces. 

di-hSx-a-he  -dral,  a.  [Or.  Si.  =  »is  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  hexahedral  (q.v.).] 

Crystallog.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  hexa- 
hedral prism  with  trihedral  summits. 

di-hy'-drlc,  o.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  hydric  (q.v.).] 

Chen.  :  Noting  a  compound  of  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  with  an  acid  radical.  Used  to  denote 
dibasic  acids,  the  acids  being  regarded  as  a  salt 
of  hydrogen—  as  dihydric  sulphate,  H2SO4, 
commonly  called  sulphuric  acid.  In  this 
Dictionary  these  compounds  are  described 
under  the  name  of  the  respective  acid,  as 
sulphuric  acid  (q.v.). 

di-hy'-drite,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  twice, 
twofold  ;  v&u>p  (titular)  =water.  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Afire.  :  A  variety  of  Pseudomalachite. 
Compos.  :  Phosphoric  -acid,  247  ;  oxyde  of 
copper,  69-0  ;  water,  6'3. 

di  I  am  bus,  .«.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Si  =  Sis 
(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  lo/i^os  (iambos) 
=  an  iambus  (q.v.).] 

Pros.  :  A  foot  consisting  of  two  iambuses 
(v  -  v  -). 

dl'-i-od-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.,  &c.  iod\ine)  (q.v.).] 

Chen.  :  Compounds  in  which  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  two  atoms  of 
iodine. 

dl-i  -o-dide,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  iodide  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  iodine 
with  a  dyad  element  or  radical,  as  mercuric 
diodide,  Hgls.  Also  called  Biniodide. 

di  i-so-pgnf  -yl,  s.    [DECYL  HYDRIDE.] 

*  di-jU'-di-cant,  s.    [Lat.  dijudicans,  pr.  par. 
of  dijudico.]    One  who  decides  or  adjudicates 
on  a  question. 

"Many  thing!  which  popular  difudicantt  hold  ai 
certain  as  their  creeds."—  Giant-ill  :  Vanity  of  Dogma- 
tiling,  ch.  ixiii. 

*di-Jtt'-di-cate,  v.i.  [Lat  dijudicatits,  pa. 
pa.  of  dyudico  :  di  =  dis  =  apart,  and  judieo 
to  judge,  to  decide.]  To  decide,  to  determine, 
to  adjudicate. 

"The  church  of  Rome,  when  she  commends  onto 
us  the  authority  of  the  church  in  dijudicating  of 
scriptures,  seems  only  to  speak  of  herself."—  Haiti  : 
Remains,  p.  MO. 

*.  di-JU'-di-cat-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Duuci- 

CATE.J 

•  di  Ju-di-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  A  «.    [Di- 

JTTDICATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  partieip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  judging,  deter- 
mining, or  deciding  ;  dijudication. 

•di  ju-dl-ca'-tion,    s.      LT>t. 
from  dijudicatu-s.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  deciding,  deter- 
mining, or  distinguishing. 

"  In  the  dijudicationt  we  make  of  colours."— Boyle : 
Warkt,  i.  674. 

2.  Law :  Judicial  distinction.    (Wharton.) 
di'-ka,  s.    [A  native  West  African  word.] 

dika-bread,  s. 

Chem. :  A  vegetable  substance,  somewhat 
resembling  cocoa,  prepared  from  the  fruit  of 
Mangifera  Gabonensis,  a  tree  growing  abun- 
dantly on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  the  Gaboon.  The  fruit,  which 
is  about  the  size  of  a  swan's  egg,  contains  a 
white  almond.  These  almonds  when  coarsely 
bruised  and  warm-pressed,  form  dika-bread, 
which  has  a  grey  colour  with  white  spots, 
smells  like  roasted  flour  and  cocoa,  and  has 
an  agreeable,  somewhat  bitter,  and  astringent 
taste,  and  is  greasy  to  the  touch.  It  is  a  valu- 
able article  of  food,  and  is  used  abundantly 
by  the  natives.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

dike,  *  die,  dyke,  s.  [A.S.  die  ,•  cogn.  with 
Out.  dijfc;  Icel.  diki;  Dan.  dige ;  Sw.  difce; 
M.  H.  Ger.  tick;  Ger.  teich,  all  =  a  dike ;  Gr. 
Tel\os  (teichos)  =  a  wall  (Skeat).  Ditch  is 
merely  a  softened  form  of  dike.  Cf.  pouch  and 
poke,  stitch  and  stick.]  [Dio,  DITCH,  DIGUE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ditch  ;  a  channel  for  water  made  by 
digging  ;  a  moat. 

"  Aboute  the  castel  was  a  dyke." 

Richard  Cesar  de  Lion,  6,021. 

2.  A  mound  or  dam  of  stones,  earth,  sand, 
&c. ,  raised  to  protect  low-lying  lands  from 
being  flooded  by  the  sea  or  a  river. 

"  Dika  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised." 
Longfellow :  Ennngeline,  i  1 

3.  A  wall  or  fence,  whether  of  turf  or  stone. 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  gentlemen  hare  begun  to  enclose  with  Hone 
dyket  or  walls."— P.  Craig:  Forfan.  Stat.  Ace.,  U.  498. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  A  wall-like  mass  of  cooled  and 
hardened  volcanic  or  igneous  rock,  which 
when  hot  and  a  fluid  penetrated  into  a  rent 
or  fissure  in  the  sedimentary  strata.  As  a 
rule,  to  which,  however,  there  are  not  a  few 
exceptions,  the  volcanic  material  is  harder 
than  the  sedimentary  rocks  into  which  it  has 
intruded  itself.  In  many  cases  these  have 
been  washed  away,  leaving  it  standing  alone 
like  a  wall.  It  was  natural  for  the  natives  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  to  call  it, 
like  a  wall  made  by  human  bauds,  a  dyke,  and 
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d.  Dikes,    m.  Chalk  converted  into  Granular  Marble. 
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the  term,  at  first  local,  is  now  everywhere 
used.  Geologists  employ  it  even  when  the 
line  of  volcanic  material  does  not  rise  above 
the  sedimentary  strata.  A  dike  is  analogous 
to  a  vein,  but  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  does 
not  ramify  to  the  same  extent  as  a  vein.  Re- 
cent dikes  are  seen  in  Vesuvius  and  Etna. 
They  are  formed  by  the  filling  up  of  open 
fissures  with  liquid  lava.  Exactly  similar 
appearances  are  presented  amid  the  extinct 
volcanoes  of  Auvergne  in  France,  in  Scot- 
hind,  in  St.  Helena,  and  in  other  places. 
Sometimes,  as  in  St.  Helena,  they  have  a 
vitreous  selvage.  (Lyell.) 

2.  Mining :  A  non-metallic  wall  of  mineral 
matter  occupying  a  former  fissure  in  rock, 
intercepting  and  disturbing  the  order  of  ore- 
bearing  strata. 

*  dike-grave,  s.  An  officer  appointed  to 
look  after  the  dykes  in  Fen  countries. 

"The  chief  Dikr-gmre  here  is  one  of  the  greatest 
officers  of  trust  in  all  the  province."— HowtU :  Letter i, 
p.  8. 

dike-leaper.  dyke-louper.  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  beast  that  breaks  through  all 
fences. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  given  to  immoral  conduct. 
(Scotch.) 

dike  leapin',  dyke  loupin'.  s. 
1.  Lit. :   Applied  to  cattle  that  cannot  be 
kept  within  fences. 


Langtoft,  p. 


long." 
.  p.  tti. 


2.  Fig. :  Loose  or  immoral  conduct.  (Scotch.) 

*  dike -reeve,  *.      The  same  as  DIKE- 
GRAVE  (q.v.).    (Ash.) 

•dike,  *dik-en,  'dyke,  *dyk-en,  v.t.  & 
i.  [A.8.  dician.]  [Dio,  t>.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dig,  to  open  by  digging. 

"  To  del  re  and  dOte  a  deep  diche  al  about*.* 

Pirn  Plowman,  p.  M, 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch. 

"  Now  do*  Edward  dike  Berwik  brode  and  1< 

3.  To  bury. 

"  Depe  dolrene  and  dede  dyked  in  moldez." 

Hone  ArOture,  VH. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  dig. 

"  It  were  better  dike  and  delve, 
And  stand  upon  the  right  faith.' 

Cower;  C.A.(flol}. 

"  diked,  *  dyked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIKE,  v.} 

dik'-er,  dyk-er,  s.  [Eng.  dik(e) ;  -er.] 
A  person  whose  employment  is  to  build  en- 
closures of  stone,  generally  without  lime; 
often  called  a  dry^iker.  (Scotch.) 

"The  dykrr,  as  he  is  called,  gets  from  £2  to  £» 
sterling,  and  sometimes  more,  for  three  months  ia 
summer."—/*.  Ta.rlo.nd, :  Aberd.  Slatitt.  Ace.,  vi.  209. 

dik-ie,  dyk  ie,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  dike 
(q.v.}]  A  little  ditch  or  dike. 

*  dik  -ing,  *  dyk  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  ».    [Diut, 
v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  digging. 

*  di-lac'-er-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  dilaceratus,  pa, 
par.  of  dUacero  —  to  tear  in  pieces  :  di  =  dit 
=  apart,  and  lace.ro  =  to  tear,]     To  tear  in 
pieces,  to  rend  asunder,  to  burst. 

"  The  infant  dilaceratet  and  breaks  those  part* 
which  restrained  him  before."  —  Browne:  I  ulyar 
Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*  di-lac  -er-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.      [DILA- 

CERATE.] 

*  di  la$-er  a  -tion,  •  di  lac  er  a  cl  oun, 
[Lat.  dilaceratio.] 

1.  Lit. :   The  act  of  tearing,   breaking,  or 
rending  in  two ;   Vie  state  of* being  torn  or 
rent  asunder. 

"The  greatest  sensation  of  pain  is  by  the  obstruction 
of  the  small  vessels,  and  dUaceration  of  the  uervoua 
fibres.  "—A  rbuthnot. 

2.  Fig. :  A  violent  rupture,  falling  out,  or 
dispute. 

"  Many  dUaceraciom  and  diuisions  may  fulowe."— 
Joye :  Expot.  of  Daniel,  ch.  xi. 

di  lam  in-a  -tion,  s.     [Gr.  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Lat.  lamina  =  a  plate,  a 
slice,  a  blade.  ] 
Sot. :  The  same  as  CHORIZATION  (q.v.). 

*  di-la'-ni-ate,  v.t.    [Lat  dilaniatvs,  pa.  par. 
of  dilanio  =-  to  tear  to    pieces  :    di  —  dis  = 
apart,  and  tanio  =  to  lacerate,  to  tear.]    To 
tear  to  pieces,  to  rend,  to  dilacerate. 

"  Rather  than  they  would  dilaniate  the  entrails  of 
their  own  mother,  and  expose  her  thereby  to  be  ra- 
vished, they  met  half  way  in  a  gallant  kiua.'—Hoicel  i 
England t  Teart. 

*  dl-la-ni-a'-tlon,  s.      [Lat.  dilaniatio :  dt  = 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  lanio  =  to  mangle,  to 
lacerate.]    A  rending  or  tearing  in  pieces ;  di- 
laceration. 

*  di-lap  -i-date,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  dilapidates, 
pa.  par.  of  dilapido  =  to  destroy  :  di  —  dis  = 
apart,  and  lapidem,  accus.  of  lapis  =  a  stuue.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  damage,  to  injure,  to  bring  to 
or  suffer  to  fall  into  a  state  of  ruin. 

"  If  the  bishop,  parson,  or  vicar.  4c.,  dilapidate!  th» 
buildings,  or  cuts  down  the  timber  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  church."— Bladutone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  To  waste,  to  squander. 

"  Dilapidating  the  revenues  of  the  church."— Up.  HurdL. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  into  ruin,  to  become 
dilapidated. 

"  The  church  of  Elgin  .  .  .  was  suffered  to  dUajridat* 
by  deliberate  robbery  and  frigid  indifference."— John- 
tan  :  A  Journey  to  l/ii  Hebridet. 

di-lap' -i-dat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [DILAPIDATE. ] 

di-lap'-i-dat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [DILA- 
PIDATE.] 

*  A.  &  B.  As  pr.  poo-.  £  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  dilapidating  edifice*."  — 
Jahnton  :  Lirei  of  the  Poett;  Dytr. 
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C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  ruining,  wasting, 
or  suffering  to  fall  into  decay  ;  the  state  of 
falling  into  decay. 

dl-lip-l-da'-tion.  ».  [Lat.  dilapidntio,  from 
dilapidatus ;  Fr.  dilapidation;  Sp.  dilapida- 
tion ;  Ital.  dilapidazione.  ] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit  :  Decay  for  want  of  repair;  a  state 
of  partial  ruin. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  wasting,  damaging,  or  injuring. 

"  The  church  should  sue  you  for  dilapidation!  of  it» 
power."— Martell :  Work*.  11.  4*0. 

(2)  A  state  of  decay. 

"  The  state  of  dilapidation  Into  which  a  great  empire 
must  fall."— Burke :  Nabob  of  A  nafi  Debit. 

(3)  Peculation. 

IL  Law :  The  act  of  an  incumbent  in  suffer- 
ing the  chancel,  parsonage-house,  and  other 
buildings  thereto  belonging,  to  go  to  ruin  or 
decay,  whether  such  dilapidation  is  voluntary, 
that  is,  by  pulling  down  any  part  of  the  build- 
ings ;  or  passive,  that  is,  by  neglecting  to 
keep  them  in  repair.  Dilapidations  also 
extend  to  any  wilful  waste  in  or  upon  the 
glebe-woods,  or  any  other  inheritance  of  the 
Church.  For  such  acts  an  action  lies  either 
in  the  spiritual  court  by  the  canon  law,  or  in 
the  courts  of  common  law,  and  it  may  be 
brought  by  the  successor  against  the  prede- 
cessor, if  living,  or,  if  dead,  then  against  his 
executors. 

"  Tis  the  duty  of  all  churchwardens  to  prevent  the 
dilanidationi  of  the  chancel  and  mansion-house  be- 
longing to  the  rector  or  vicar."— At/life:  Parergm. 

dl  lap  I  da  tor,  s.  [Eng.  dilapidate);  -or.] 
One  who  causes  or  suffers  dilapidations. 

"  The  late  bishop,  a  monstrous  dilapidator  of  that 
lea."— JHrype :  Life  of  Parker. 

di-lat-a-bn'-I-t*. s.  [Fr.  dilatabilite.]  The 
quality  of  being  dilatable. 

"•We  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  (Mutability  or 
extensiveness  of  the  gullets  of  serpents."— Kay. 

di  lat'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  A  Sp.  ;  Ital.  dilatabile, 
from  Lat.  dilatns,  pa.  par.  ofdiffero.]  [DILATE.] 
Capable  of  dilatation  ;  that  mayor  can  be  di- 
lated or  expanded  ;  elastic  ;  the  opposite  to 
eontractible.. 


dl  la  ta  tlon.  •  dil  a  ta-ci-oun.  *.  [Fr. 
dilatation  ;  from  Lat.  dlJatatio,  from  dilatatus, 
pa.  par.  of  dilato  =  to  extend  :  Sp.  dilatanon; 
Ital.  dilatazione ;  Port,  dilatofao.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  dilating,  extending,  or  expand- 
ing ;  extension,  expansion,  distension ;  the 
opposite  to  contraction  (q.v.). 

"The  motions  of  the  tongue,  by  contraction  and 
dilatation,  are  so  easy  and  so  subtle,  that  you  can 
hardly  conceive  or  distinguish  them  aright"—  Holder. 

•    2.  The  state  of  being  dilated,  extended,  dis- 
tended or  expanded. 

"  By  his  enerny  he  produces  .  .  .  fluidity,  contrac- 
tion, and  dVotniinn  of  the  circulating  vessels  in  plants 
and  animals."— Search  :  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  11.,  pt.  ii., 
eh.  xxll. 
*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  swelling  or  expanding  of  the  spirits. 

"All  these  are  the  effect*  of  the  dilm-iiian  and 
coming  forth  of  the  spirits  into  the  outward  parts."— 
Bacon  :  Natural  Htitori/. 

2.  The  act  of  dilating  or  enlarging  upon  any 
subject. 

"  What  needetb  greater  dila'atinim  I " 

CHaucer:  C.  T..  4.6&J. 

B.  Swrg. :   The    accidental    or    abnormal 
augmentation   of  a  canal   or  o|«ning,  as  in 
aneurisms,  varices,  &c.,  or  the  process  of  open- 
ing any  aj*rturc  or  canal.     (Dunglison.) 

•  di-la'te  (IX  v.t.    [DELATE.] 

dl  la  te  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  ditater ;  8p.  *  Port. 
dilatar;  Ital.  dilatare,  from  Lat.  dilatut,  pa. 
j-ar.  of  differo:  di  =  du  =  apart,  and  latut  = 
borne.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  expand,  to  extend,  to  distend;  to 
rnhrge  in  all  directions  ;  the  opposite  to 
enntract  (q.v.). 

"  The  second  refraction  would  spread  the  rays  one 
WIT  as  much  a*  the  first  doth  another,  and  so  dilate 
the  imos:e."-A»»rton. 

*2.  To  increase,  to  extend,  to  spread. 

"  They  uow  dilate  and  now  contract  their  force." 


*3.  To  spread  abroad, 

"  Bows  and  branches  which  did  broad  dilate 
Their  clasping  arms  in  wanton  wreathings  intricate." 

Spenter:  f.q.,  II  xii.  ia. 
*IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  enlarge  upon  ;  to  relate  at  large  or  fully. 

"  But  he  would  not  endure  that  woful  theam 
For  to  dilate  at  large."     Spenter :  f.  Q.,  II.  T.  37. 

2.  To  amplify. 

"To  dilate  and  embellish  each  particular  image  with 
a  variety  of  adjuncts.'— to***:  vol.  L,  lect.  11 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  swell,  to  expand,  to  be  extended 
or  enlarged. 

"This  little  golden  thread 
Dilate*  Into  a  column  high  and  vast." 

Lona/rlloic  :  Sand  of  the  Detert. 

2.  Fig. :  To  speak  fully  and  copiously ;  to 
enlarge,  to  descant  :  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

"  To  dilate  upon  it,  and  improve  their  lustre,  by  any 
addition  or  eloquence  of  speech." — Clarendon. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
dilate  and  to  expand:  "The  idea  of  drawing 
anything  out  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space 
is  common  to  these  terms,  in  opposition  to 
contracting.  ...  A  bladder  dilates  on  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  or  the  heart  dilates  with  joy  ; 
knowledge  expands  the  mind,  or  a  person's 
views  expand  with  circumstances.  In  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  body,  the 
vessels  are  exposed  to  a  perpetual  dilatation 
and  contraction  ;  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
mind  by  the  regular  modes  of  communicating 
knowledge  to  youth  is  unquestionably  to  be 
desired  ;  but  the  sudden  expansion  of  a  man's 
thoughts  from  a  comparative  state  of  ignorance 
by  any  powerful  action  is  very  dangerous  " 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  di-la'te,   o.      [Lat.  dilatus.]     Extended,  en- 
larged, expanded,  wide. 

"  Whom  they  out  of  their  bounty  have  instructed 
With  so  dilate  and  absolute  a  power." 

B,  Jonson :  Bejantu.  1.  2. 

di  lat   cd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DILATE,  v.] 
1.  Lit. :  Expanded,  extended,  enlarged. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Full,  copious,  amplified,  detailed. 

"Take  a  more  dilated  farewell."— Shaken.  :  Altt 
Well  that  Endi  Well,  ii.  L 

di-lat'-er,  s.    [Eng.  dilate);  -er.]    [DILATOR.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  enlarges,  expands,  extends, 
or  amplifies. 

"  Thy  labours  shew  thy  will  to  dignify 
The  flirt  dilatert  of  thy  famous  nation." 
Skelton :  Vertet  pref.  to  1'entegan'i  Rettitutinn. 

2.  Fig. :   One    who   dilates   or    discourses 
copiously  upon  any  subject. 

dl  lat'  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [DILATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  expanding,  extending, 
or  enlarging. 

2.  Fig. :  Tlve  act  of  enlarging  or  amplifying 
upon. 

di  la  tion  (1),  ».  [Eng.  dilate);  -ion.]  The 
act  of  dilating,  extending,  or  enlarging  ;  the 
state  of  being  dilated  ;  dilatation. 

«  di-la'-tion  (2),  ».  [Lat.  dilatio.]  A  delaying 
or  delay  ;  procrastination. 

"What  construction  canst  thon  make  of  our  wilful 
diliitinnt.  but  as  a  stubborn  contempt  1  "—Bp.  Kail: 
Contemplation!,  bk.  iv. 

di-l&'-tiVe,  a.  [Eng.  dilatfe)  ;  -ive.]  Dilating, 
causing  dilation  or  expansion.  (See  extract 
under  dilutive.) 

di-lat-dr  (1),  *.  [Eng.  dilate)  ;  -or.]  [DILATER.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  di- 
lates or  expands. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  Any  of  the  muscles,  whose  func- 
tion is  to  dilate  the  parts  on  which  it  acts. 

"The  buccinatores  and  the  dilatort  of  the  nose,  are 
too  strong  in  choleric  people."— Artui hnot. 

2.  Surg. :    An    instrument    for    extending 
parts,  such  as  the  eyelids,  or  dilating  the  walls 
of  a  cavity,  the  urethra,  vagina,  anus,  tic. 

»di-lat-or  (2),  •  dl  lat  our,  ».  [Lat.  dila- 
tor.} One  who  or  that  which  causes  delay. 

"  The  answer  he  received  from  the  town  was  a  tlH-it-ir. 
till  the  state,  which  within  a  few  days  was  to  m.  et. 
did  consider  of  hi*  demands.'— Baillte :  Lett..  1.  l,.ft. 

*  dl  lat  -or  (3),  *  di-lat'-ar,  t.    [DELATOR.] 
An  informer. 

"  The  ane  halff  to  oar  souenne  lordis  ne,  and  the 
vther  halff  to  the  apprrhendar  and  dilatar."— ActiJat. 
VI..  1M7  (ed.  1*14),  p.  m. 


t dir-a-tor-l-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  dilatory;  -Zy.l 
In  a  dilatory,  procrastinating  manner ;  lazily. 

"  Some  time  in  March  I  finished  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  which  I  wrote  In  my  usual  way.  dilatortig  au4 
hastily."—  Johmon:  Prayeri  and  lledit.,  p.  190. 

t  dll-a  tor  I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  dilatory;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  dilatory  ;  laziness,  slow- 
ness, tardiness,  procrastination. 

"  The  dilatorineu  and  bad  management  of  the  War 
Office."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  11,  18M. 

dll'-a-tpr-jf,  a.  &  ».     [Fr.    dilatoire;  Sp.   & 
Ital.  dilatorio,  from  Lat.  dilatorius,  from  pa. 
par.  of  di/ero  =  to  put  off.] 
B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  delay,  or  to 
gain  time. 

"  The  policy  of  Austria  was,  at  that  time,  strangely 
dilatory  and  irresolute."  —  Jtafautay :  Hiit.  t'ng.. 
eh.  xxlv. 

2.  Given  or  addicted  to  procrastination  or 
delay  ;  slow,  not  ready  or  active  ;  wanting  in 
diligence. 

3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  procrastina- 
tion or  delay. 

"  The  dignity  of  the  professions  may  be  supported 
by  this  dilatory  proceeding."— Ooldtmith :  On  folitf 
Learning,  eh.  xfii. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Delay. 

"  Without  any  dilatoriei,  arts  or  evasions."— .YortA  ;• 
Life  of  Lord  Uuilford,  i.  285. 

dilatory  defence,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  plea  offered  by  a  defendant  for 
breaking  down  the  conclusions  of  the  action, 
without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  cause  ; 
the  effect  of  which,  if  sustained,  is  to  absolve, 
from  the  lis  pendens  without  necessarily  cut- 
ting off  the  pursuer's  grounds  of  action. 

dilatory-plea,  -. 

Law :  A  plea  designed  or  tending  to  causa 
delay  in  the  trial  of  a  case. 

*  diL  do,  ».     [See  def.]    A  burden  in  popular 

songs. 

".  .  .  with  such  delicate  burdens  of  dildot  and 
fadings."— Shakeip.  :  Winter'!  Tale,  iv.  S. 

*  dildo  glass,  ».    Probably  a  large  drink- 
ing-glass. 

"Good  to  fill  gallipots  and  long  dildo-glaaei."  ~ 
Beaum.  i  /"let. :  Xice  I'alour.  iii.  2. 

*  dl  lec'-tion,  *.     [Lat.  dikctio,  from  dilectut, 

pa.  par.  of  diligo  =  to  love.  ]    The  act  of  loving  ; 
love,  affection,  kindness. 

"  So  free  is  C'  list's  dilection.  that  the  grand  condition 
of  our  felicity  is  our  belief— Boy le:  Seraphic  lave. 

di  lem  ma,  t.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  OI'ATJMHO  (di- 
lemma)  =  a  double  proposition  ;  a  conclusion 
from  two  premisses  :  Si  (di)  =  it's  ((/is)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Aq/xfia  (lemma)  =  a  pro- 
position.] [LEMMA.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  difficult  or  doubtful  choice  or  position ; 
a  position  in  which  difficulties  or  evils  appear 
to  present  themselves  on  both  sides,  so  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  escape  ;  an  awk- 
ward predicament. 

"A  refusal  of  supplies  at  Edinburgh  reduced  him  to 
no  such  dilemma.  —MiKattlay  :  /lilt.  Kng..  ch.  xiil. 

II.  Logic  :  An  argument  in  which  the  adver- 
sary is  caught  between  two  difficulties,  by 
having  a  choice  of  alternatives,  each  of  which 
is  tatal  to  his  cause. 

"  A  young  rhetorician  applied  to  an  old  sophist  to  h* 
taught  the  art  of  pleading,  and  Imrgaiued  for  a  certalu 
reward,  to  )>e  paid  when  he  should  gain  a  cause.  1  he 
master  sued  for  his  reward,  and  tlie  scholar  endeavoured 
to  elude  his  claim  by  a  ditemmt :  If  I  gain  my  cause, 
I  shall  withhold  your  i»y,  because  the  judges  award 
will  be  against  you  ;  if  1  lose  it,  I  may  withhold  it 
bemuse  I  shall  not  yet  have  gained  a  cause.  Ou  i  lie 
contrary,  says  the  master,  if  you  gniu  your  cause,  you 
must  pay  me,  becnuse  you  are  to  |»y  me  when  you 
gain  a  cause :  if  you  lose  it.  you  must  pay  me,  because 
the  Judge  will  award  if — Joltmon. 

H  The  horns  of  a  dilemma :  The  alternatives 
presented  to  an  adversary  in  a  dilemma,  tlio 
choice  of  either  of  which  is  fatal  to  his  cause ; 
a  position  of  extreme  difficulty,  from  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  way  oj  escape. 

*  dl-lSm'-maed,    a.    [Eng.  dilemma;  -ed.] 
Placed  in  a  dilemma. 

"  Like  a  novel-hrro  dilrmma'd.  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  be  guided  by  circumstances. "—X.  A.  foe :  Mar- 
ginalia ( liitr.xl  i 

dil  et  tan'  te.  •  dll-2t-t&nt'  (pi.  dil-St- 

tan'-ti),  s.  &  a.     (Ital.  dilettante,  pr.  p;ir.  of 

tlUttkire  =  to  love,  to  take  a  delight  in  ;  Lat. 

dtlecto.) 

A.  As  siibst.  :  A  lover  or  admirer  of  the  Una 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work.  whd.  s6a:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  00  =  e :  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dilettantish— dilp 
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arts  ;  an  amateur  ;  frequently  applied  half  in 
contempt  to  one  who  affects  a  taste  for  or 
•kill  in  art,  science,  or  literature. 

"  Of  dardau  tours  let  dilettanti  tell.' 

Ryr,,r<  :  Knglith  Sitrdl  and  Scotch  Rmevrrt. 

IT  The  Society  of  Dilettanti,  consisting  of 
gentlemen  who  had  travelled,  and  who  were 
desirous  of  encouraging  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
in  Great  Britain,  was  established  in  1734. 

B.  Adj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
dilettantism. 

•  dfl  et-tant  Ish,  o.  [Eng.  dilettante) ;  -ith.) 
Like  a  dilettante  ;  amateurish. 

"You  an  dilettantith  and  amateurish."— G.  Eliot: 
tliddlemarch.  ch.  zU. 

dil-et-tant  -ism,  s.  JEng.  dilettante);  -ism.] 
The  characteristics  of"  manners  of  dilettanti ; 
a  desultory,  affected,  or  amateurish  pursuit  or 
cultivation  of  art,  science,  or  literature. 

"  The  age  of  finical  dilettantism  and  emasculated 
elegance  .  .  .  soon  afterward*  followed."  —  II all : 
Modern  Bnglith,  p.  147.  • 

•  dilgh-en,  *  dillghen,  v.t.    [A.  8.  dilegian, 
dtigian ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tiligdn.]    To  destroy,  to 
abolish. 

"  Forr  swa  to  ...  cristen  laghhess  dillghbenn." 

Ormulum,  S,30<X 

dll  I-gen9e,  *  dfl'-i-gen-cy,  *.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  diligentia,  from  diligo  —  to  love  ;  8p.  & 
Port,  diligencia;  Ital.  diligenzia.  A  moral 
lesson  is  in  the  etymology  of  this  word.  One 
can  never  permanently  exhibit  diligence 
unless  he  loves  his  work  ;  hence,  when  prac- 
ticable, he  should  choose  the  work  for  which 
he  is  best  adapted  by  nature,  and  diligence  in 
which  will  be  to  him  a  comparatively  easy 
task.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Steady  application  or  assiduity  in  any 
business  or  task  ;  industry,  assiduity. 

"  t  hare  followed  him  everywhere  ...  I  am  sure 
with  diligence  enough."— Dryden :  Letter  to  air  B. 
Howard. 

2.  Care,  needfulness. 

"  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence."— Prof.  IT.  a 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law  :  The  law  recognises  three  degrees 
of  diligence  :  (o)  Low  or  slight,  which  persons 
of  little  or  no  prudence  take  of  their  own 
concerns ;   (ft)  Common  or  ordinary,  which 
men  of  an  average  type  exercise  ;  (c)  High  or 
great,  which  persons  of  exceptional  prudence 
take.     This  refers  to  the  care  demanded  of 
contracting  parties  in  the  preservation  of  the 
•abject  matter. 

2.  Scots  Law : 

(1)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  attention 
Incumbent  on  the  parties  to  a  contract  with 
regard  to  the  care  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
contract. 

(2)  A  process  by  which  persons,  lands,  or 
effects  are  seized  in  execution,  or  in  security 
for  debt. 

(3)  A  warrant  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  or  the  production  of  writings. 

3.  Vehicles :  A  French  stage-coach.    It  was 
the  national  vehicle  on  the  regular  routes  ; 


DILIGENCE. 

had  four  wheels,  two  compartments,  a  deck, 
and  a  dickey ;  was  drawn  by  from  four  to 
seven  horses  (pron.  de-le-zhans )  Some- 
times applied  to  a  stage  coach,  and  pro- 
nounced as  spelt. 

"...  the  beggars,  whom'  he  had  been  accustomed  to 

see  .  .  .  pursuing   a  diligence  up   hill."— Macaulay: 

Eitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xrii. 

n-I-gent,  a.  [Fr.  diligent;  Ital.,  Sp.,  it 
Port,  diligento,  from  Lat  diligent,  pr.  par.  of 
diligo  =  to  love,  delight  in  :  di  =  dis  =  apart, 
between,  and  lego  =  to  choose.] 


1.  Of  persona:  Constant  and  steady  in  appli- 
cation to  any  business  or  task ;   assiduous, 
persevering,    persisteut,    industrious ;    sedu- 
lous ;  not  idle  or  negligent. 

"...  those  honest,  diligent,  and   God-tearing   yeo- 
men."—  ilacaulay:  Him.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Of  things :   Prosecuted,  or  applied  with 
diligence  and  care  ;  careful,  assiduous,  pains- 
taking. 


H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dili- 
gent, expeditious,  and  prompt :  "  Diligent, 
from  diligo  to  love,  marks  the  interest  one 
takes  in  doing  something  ;  he  is  diligent  who 
loses  no  time,  who  keeps  close  to  the  work. 
Exjieditious,  from  the  Latin  expedio,  to  dispatch, 
marks  the  desire  one  has  to  complete  the  thing 
begun.  He  who  is  expeditious  applies  himself 
to  no  other  thing  that  offers ;  he  finishes 
every  thing  in  its  turn.  Prompt,  from  the 
Latin  promo  to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks 
one's  desire  to  get  ready ;  he  is  prompt  who 
works  with  spirit  so  as  to  make  things  ready. 
Idleness,  dilatoriness,  and  slowness,  are  the 
three  defects  opposed  to  these  three  qualities. 
The  diligent  man  has  no  reluctance  in  com- 
mencing the  labour;  the  expeditious  man 
never  leaves  it ;  the  prompt  man  brings  it 
quickly  to  an  end.  It  is  necessary  to  be  dili- 
gent in  the  concerns  which  belong  to  us,  to  be 
expeditious  in  any  business  that  requires  to  be 
terminated,  to  be  prompt  in  the  execution  of 
orders  that  are  given  to  us."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

dH-J-*ent-l&   »  dll-i-gen-ly,  *dll-i- 

gent-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  diligent ;  -Zy.]  With 
diligence,  assiduity,  and  steady  application; 
carefully,  industriously,  sedulously. 


di-lit-tir'-i'c,  o.  [Gr.  «i  =  to  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  Eng.  lit(hic),  and  -uric  (q.v.).] 

dilitnric  acid,  • . 

Chem. :  C4H3(N2O2)NOs.  Nitro  -barbituric 
acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric- 
acid  on  barbituric  acid  (q.y.).  It  crystallizes 
in  colourless  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  forming  a  yellow  solution. 

»  dill,  *  dille,  o.    [DOLL.] 

dill,  *  dile,  *  dylle,  s.    [A.  8.  dile;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  dille,  Dan.  dild,  Sw.  dill,  O.  H.  Ger. 
tUli,  M.  H.  Ger.  tille,  Ger.  dill.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Antthvm  graveolens;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Umbelliferae  or  Apiaceae. 
The  seeds,  or  rather  fruits,  which  are  im- 
ported from  the  middle  or  south  of  Europe, 
are  oval,  flat,  and  about  a  line  and  a-half  in 
length,  with  a  pale  membranous  margin.  They 
are  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  furnish  a 
pale-yellow  aromatic  oil.    Dill-water  is  used 
as  a  remedy  in  flatulence  and  gripes  of  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Applied  by  husbandmen  to  AZthusa  Fce- 
niculum,  Daucus,  and  Torilis  infesta.    (Britten 
£  Holland.) 

•dill  (1),  v.t.  [Icel.  dylja;  O.  8w.  dylia ; 
Sw.  dolja ;  Dan.  dolge.]  To  conceal,  to  hide. 

"  Joseph  . .  .  wist  and  dilled  it  as  the  wise." 

Cursor  Mundi.  4.J70. 

dill  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Icel.  dilla  =  to  lull.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  soothe,  to  quiet,  to  calm. 
"  My  dole  in  dern  bot  gif  thow  dill. 
Doutless  bot  dreid  I  do." 

Bannuti/ne  Poemt,  p.  98,  St.  1. 

*  B,  Intrans. :  To  subside,  to  quiet  down. 

"The  noise  of  the  Queen's  voyage  to  France  has 
Mlled  dowu-'—BaUHe :  Letter*.  L  2i± 

dfl-len  burg -ite,  *.  [From  DiUenburg, 
where  it  is  found,  and  Eng.  guff,  -ite  (If in.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  chrysocolla,  containing 
a  slight  admixture  of  carbonate  of  copper. 

dfl-lin  -e-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dillen(ia),  and 
Lat.  fern.  adj.  pL  suff.  -*•"•.] 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  tribes  into  which  the 
order  Dilleniacese  is  divided,  the  other  being 
Deli  me  je  (q.v.).  The  Dilleneae  have  the  con- 
nective of  the  anthers  equal  or  narrow  at  the 
point.  They  occur  in  Asia  and  Australia. 
(Lindley.) 

dfl-le'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  J.  DUUnius, 
a  professor"  of  Botany  at  Oxford.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  DiUeniaceae.  They  are  lofty  forest 
trees,  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  Dillenia  pen- 
tagyna  furnishes  excellent  spars  for  ships; 
and  the  fruit  of  D.  indica  is  edible,  though 
very  acid.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  in  India 
in  curries  and  jellies,  and  the  acid  juice  sweet- 
ened with  sugar  forms  a  cooling  drink.  The 
leaves  of  D.  scabrella  are  very  rough,  and  are 
used  instead  of  sandpaper. 

dil  le-ni-a-ce  ee.s  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  dilleni(a\ 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  found  chiefly  in 
Australia,  Asia,  and  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  They  are  nearly  related  to  the 
Ranuuculaceae.  Sepals  five,  persistent ;  petals 
five,  deciduous,  in  a  single  row ;  seeds  uni- 
versally arillate ;  stamens  indefinite,  hypo- 
genous.  The  species  are  trees,  shrubs,  or 
under-shrubs.  The  Indian  species  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty,  the  grandeur  of  their 
foliage,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  flowers. 
They  have  astringent  properties,  and  some  of 
the  species  afford  excellent  timber.  Lindley 
enumerated  twenty-six  genera,  comprising  200 
species. 

dil-len  -i-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dittenHa), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Dilleniaceae. 

*diT-li-grdnt,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf. 
grout,  s.]  Pottage  made  for  the  king's  table 
on  his  coronation-day.  Some  lands  were  held 
of  him  in  serjeantry  by  the  tenure  of  furnish- 
ing such  pottage  for  the  above-named  great 
occasion.  (WTutrton.) 

*  dai'-ing,  s.   [Prob.  from  Icel.  diHa=to  lulL] 
A  darling,  a  favourite,  a  pet. 

"To  make  up  the  match  with  my  eldest  daughter, 
my  wife's  dilling,  whom  she  longs  to  call  madam."— 
EaUward  Bot,  i.  1.  * 

dill  -nlte,  *.  [From  Dilln,  where  it  is  found, 
and  Eng  suff.  -ite  (Afin.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  Probably  a  mixture  of  diaspore  and 
kaolinite  or  pholerite.  An  earthy  mineral, 
related  to  collyrite.  (Dana.) 

*  dfl'-low,  *.    [Icel.  deila.]    A  noisy  quarreL 
(Scotch.) 

dills,  s.    [ DULSE.] 

dil-lu  -ing,  s.  [Apparently  from  Lat.  diluo= 
to  wash  away.]  A  Cornish  word  for  the 
operation  of  sorting  ores  in  a  hand  sieve.  The 
sieve  has  a  hair  bottom  of  close  texture,  and 
contains  about  thirty  pounds  of  stamped  tin 
ore.  The  sieve  is  immersed  in  water  and 
moves  the  ore  up  and  down  and  circularly,  so 
as  to  cause  all  the  particles  to  be  in  a  state  of 
suspension  in  the  water.  By  inclining  the 
sieve  the  lighter  particles  are  allowed  to  run 
off  into  the  keeve,  while  the  richer  particles 
are  laid  aside  for  roasting.  (Knight.) 

*  dfl'-ly^  (1)  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  diligence  (q.v.).] 
A  coach,  a  diligence. 

"  The  Derby  dill.v,  carrying  six  instdes." 

Canning :  Lore*  of  the  Triangle*,  • 

diT-ljf  (2),  *.  [An  abbreviation  for  dafodiUy.] 
[DAFFODIL.] 

Bot. :  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus.  (Britten 
A  Holland.) 

f  White  dillies : 

Bot. :  Narcissus  poetiffus. 

dir-ly-dal-ltf,  v.i.  [A  redup.  of  dally  (q.  v.X] 
To  idle,  to  loiter  about,  to  waste  time,  to 
hesitate. 

"  What  yon  do,  sir,  do ;  don't  stand  dUty-dallyitit-" 
Richardson :  Pamela,  i.  275. 

diT-note,  s.    [Etymol.  doubtful] 
Bot.  :  The  Cyclamen. 

*  dl-l5«r-ie-al.  a.      [Gr.   SMyx  (dilogos)* 
double-tongued,  doubtful :   Si  =  Sts  (dis)  =» 
twice,  twofold,  and   Aoyoj  (logos)  =  a  word.] 
Having  a  double  meaning. 

"  In  such  spurious,  enigmatical,  dilogical  terms  a* 
the  devil  gave  his  oracles.  —Adam* :  H  ark*.  L  10. 

dfl'-Sg-y,  *.    [Gr.  aiAoyio  (dilogia)  =  repeti- 
tion.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  a  word  is 
used  in  an  equivocal  sense ;  an  expression 
which  may  have  two  meanings. 

*  dilp,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  trollop,  a  slat, 
a  sloven. 

"  Vntthur  a.  ililn.  nor  a  da.* 

;  fop.  Battadt,  L  SM. 


boil,  bo>;  pout,  Joltl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  bencb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,   exist,    ph  =  L 
-tlaa  =  shan.    -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shns.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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dilse— dimaria 


dll  -ser,  «.  [Scotch  dik(«) ;  -«r.]  The  Bock  or 
Field  Lark.  Alauda  campestrif,  so  called  from 
feeding  on  the  sea-lice  among  the  dilse. 

Mi-lu  -eld,  *di-lu-cide,  a.  (Lat.  dilucidus.] 

1.  Clear,  transparent ;  not  opaque. 
i,  Clear,  plain,  evident. 

"  So  perspicuou*  and  dilucide  dncrlptioo  of  lawea." 
Baton  :  On  Learning,  bk.  Till,  aph.  S. 

•di-ln -fid-ate,  v.t.  &<.  [Lat.  dtf«*MaMM, 
pa  par.  of  dilucido.] 

A.  ZYan». :  To  make  clear,  plain,  or  evident ; 
to  explain,  to  elucidate. 

"  To  brine  I"  »  passage  or  two  of  Scripture  to  ailuri- 
tat*  or  confirm  something."—  Boyle :  Workt,  vi.  768. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  explanations ;  to  ex- 
plain, to  elucidate. 

"  I  dull  not  extenuate,  but  explain  and  diluridate. 
fuloat  Errourt. 


•  dl-lu-cld-a'-tion,    ».        [Lat    dilucidatio, 
from  dilvcidtLtus.]    The  act  of  making  clear, 
plain,  or  evident ;  elucidation. 

"  If  such  ditutldationi  be  necessary  to  make  ui  value 
writings. "-Befit:  Warkt,  11.  2«0. 

•di-ltt-9ld'-l-ty,  «.  [Pref.  di,  and  Eng. 
hiciility  (q.v.).]  Luci<lness,  clearness,  plain- 
ness. 

"  With  plainnesse  and  dilueidity"  —  Jl,,Unnt :  rt«- 
tanh,  p.  977. 

•  dl  -  In'-  fid  -  ly.   adv.      [Eng.  dilucid  ;  -ly. } 
Clearly,  plainly,  lucidly. 

"  Nothing  could  be  Mid  more  dilucid'y  and  fully  to 
this  whole  matter. "-Hammond:  Workt,  vol.  ii..  pt.  iv., 
F  Ml 

di-lti-en'-do,  adv.    [Ital.] 

ATuxie :   Wasting   away,    diminishing,    de- 
cresremlo. 

•  di  In   ent,  c.  &  s.    [Lat.  diluens,  pr.  par.  of 
dihio  =  to  wash  away  :  dt=±dt«=apart,  away, 
anil  l-.to  =  to  wash.] 

A.  As  ad'i.  :  Making  thin,  or  liquid  :  attenu- 
ating or  weakening  by  water,  4c.  ;  diluting. 

B.  As  tubstantive : 

1.  Ord.   Ijang. :  Thiit  wln'ch  makes  thin  or 
liquid  ;  that  which  attenuates  or  lessens  the 
Strength  of  by  dilution. 

" There  Is  no  real  diluent  but  water:  every  fluid  is 
diluent,  as  it  contains  water  in  H."—Arbutl(not :  On 
A': "'••nil,  ch.  v. 

2.  Jlfed.  :  A  substance  or  preparation  which 
baa  a  tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  fluid 
in  the  blood.    Diluents  consist  chiefly  of  water, 
•whey,  buttermilk.  &c.,  with  ndditionsto  render 
them  agreeable,  or  to  give  them  a  slightly  de- 
mulcent quality.     They  are  employed  when  the 
secretions  are  too  viscid,  or  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  Ac.,  are  too  acrid,  and 
also  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  too  great. 

dl-lu'te,  v.t.ki.     [Lat.  dilutut,  pa.  par.  of 
dilw)  =  to  wash  away ;  Fr.  diluer;  Sp.  diluir  ; 
Ital.  dehiire.] 
A.  Traimitivr  : 

1.  To  make  thin  with  water. 

"  By  constant  weeping  mix  their  watery  (tore, 
With  the  chyle's  current,  and  dilute  It  more." 
Klackmore  f  Creation,  bk.  Tt 

2.  To  weaken  by  the  admixture  of  water ; 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  with  water. 

"  DrlnkinK  a  large  dose  of  diluted  \f&,  .  . .  she  got  to 
bed."—  Locke. 

*  3.  To  make  weak  or  weaker. 


*  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  act  as  a  diluent. 
"The  aliment  ought  to  be 

MM  :  On  Alimentt. 

2.  To  become  attenuated,  thin,  or  weak. 

dl-ln  te,  a.     [Lat.  dilutus.] 

1.   Lit. :  Made  thin  or  weak ;   reduced  In 
Strength  or  intensity  ;  diluted,  reduced. 

"  If  the  red  and  blue  colours  were  more  dilute  and 
weak,  the  distance  of  the  linages  would  be  less  than  an 
inch  .'•-JTtwton. 

•  2.  Fig. :  Poor,  weak. 

"This  is  but  a  dilute  and  waterish  exposition  of  this 
place."— najMnt :  /term.,  zlv. ;  On  Jfew  Birth. 

dl-lut'-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DiLCTE,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  pur. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A»  adjectivt : 

1.  Lit. :  Made  weak  by  dilution. 

"  The  social  circle,  the  diluted  bowl." 

Maton :  Art  of  /•aiming,  tn. 


2.  Fig. :  Made  poor  ;  colourless. 

*  dl-lut -Sd-ly\  adv.     [Eng.  diluted  ;-ly.]    In 
a  diluted  form  or  state. 

* di-lu'te-n&SS,  s.  [Eng.  dilute;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  diluted. 

"  What  that  diluteneu  is  ...  I  understand  not"— 
WWcint :  Real  Character,  pt.  ill.  ch.  xiL 

di  lut'-er,  *.  [Eng.  dilutte);  -er.]  He  who 
or  that  which  dilutes,  attenuates,  or  makes 
poor  or  weak  ;  a  diluent. 

"  Water  is  the  only  diluter.  and  the  best  dissolvent 
of  most  of  the  Ingredients  of  our  ailment"— Arbuth- 
not  :  On  Alimentt.  1.  6. 

di-lut'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [DILUTE,  ».] 
A.  t  B.  At  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subtf. :  The  act  of  making  poor  or 

weak  ;  dilution. 

diluting  roller,  -•<.  A  roller  in  paper- 
making  machinery,  which  conducts  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  water  into  the  pulp-cistern 
to  reduce  its  density. 

di-lu'-tion,  s.  (Lat.  dilutio,  from  dilutus.] 
The  act  of  making  thin,  poor,  or  weak  by 
diluting  ;  the  state  of  becoming  diluted. 

"Opposite  to  dilution  Is  coagulation  or  thickening." 
Arbuthnut :  On  Alimentt,  ii.  5. 

di  1m  vi-al,  a.  [Lat.  diluvialis,  from  dilu- 
vium.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flood  or  deluge ; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  deluge  in  the 
days  of  Noah. 

2.  Caused  by  or  resulting  from  a  deluge ; 
formed  or  produced  by  a  deluge. 

diluvial  formation,  ». 

Geol.  :  The  name  given  to  superficial  de- 
posits of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  &c.,  brought  to- 
gether far  from  their  original  sites  by  an  ex- 
traordinary action  of  water.  [DILUVIUM.] 
Such  action  may  be  the  result  of  heavy  rains, 
submarine  earthquakes,  melting  of  snow,  Ac. 
What  was  formerly  called  the  diluvial  forma- 
tion is  now  termed  the  boulder  formation  or 
the  Northern  drift,  or  simply  the  drift.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  deposited  during  the 
Newer  Pliocene  Period,  or  in  the  early  part  of 
the  recent  one,  the  temperature  of  Northern 
America  and  Europe  generally  being  then 
excessively  low,  with  snow  and  ice  everywhere 
prevailing.  It  is  called  also  the  Glacial 
Period  (q.v.). 

dl-lu'-vi-al-lst,  s.  [Eng.  diluvial;  -ist.]  One 
of  those  theorists  who  regard  the  boulder-clay, 
abraded  and  polished  rock-surfaces,  ossiferous 
gravels,  and  similar  superficial  phenomena,  as 
the  result  of  the  Noachian  deluge  ;  in  other 
words,  those  who  ascribe  to  a  universal  deluge 
such  superficial  results  as  they  cannot  readily 
reconcile  with  the  ordinary  operations  of 
water  now  going  on  around  them.  (Page.) 

t  dl-lu'-vi-an,  a.  [Lat.  diluvium),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -an..]  The  same  as  DILUVIAL  (q.v.). 

"  Suppose  that  this  diluvian  lake  should  rise  to  the 
mountain  tops  in  one  place,  and  not  diffuse  itself 
equally  into  all  countries  about"— Burnet :  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

*  dl-lu'-vi-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  diluviatus,  pa.  par. 
of  diluvio=io  inundate,  to  flood.]  To  run  as  a 
flood  ;  to  cause  an  inundation. 

"These  inundations  have  so  wholly  dttuviattd  over 
all  the  south."— Kir  E.  Sandy*  :  State  of  Religion  (1605), 
82. 

dl-lu'-vi-um,  di  lu  vi  on,  "di-lu-vye, 
•  diluuye,  s.  [Lat.]  [DELUGE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  flood  ;  an  inundation,  a 
deluge. 

"  Brlngynge  In  the  diluuye,  or  greet  flood."—  Wy- 
ellfe :  2  Peter  li.^. 

2.  Geol. :   Formerly  applied   to  accumula- 
tions of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  Ac.,  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  the  Noachian  deluge  ;  then 
applied  to  all  masses  of  comparatively  recent 
age,  apparently  the  result  of  powerful  aqueous 
agency  ;  now  the  name  is  verging  to  extinc- 
tion, drift  having  taken  its  place.    [DILUVIAL 
FORMATION.) 

dilv  Ing,  s.    [DiLLUiNO.] 

dint,   •dimmc,     dym,    'dymme,   a.    ft 

adt>.  [A.8.  dim;  com.  with  Icel.  dimmr  = 
dim  ;  8w.  dimmig  =  foggy  ;  dimma  =  a  fog,  a 
mist ;  M.  H.  Qer.  timmer,  timber  =  dark,  dim  ; 
O.  8.  thim  =  dim  ;  Ger.  dammerung  =  dim- 
ness ;  Ir.  teim  =  dim  ;  Sansc.  tamar  =  gloom. 
(Skeat.)] 


A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Somewhat  dark  ;  dusky. 

"  A  dym  dulful  dale." 

llampote  :  l-ricke  of  ConK..  1.101 

2.  Overshadowed,  darkened,  obscured. 

"  The  suuue  of  all  the  world  I*  ,'im'nr  and  darke." 
Spenter  :  ShepheartU  Calender  ;  A'oveinber. 

3.  Not  seeing  clearly  ;  having  a  defective  ot 
imperfect  vision. 

"  Isaac  was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  d 'm."— Oen.  x  xvii.  L 

4.  Deprived  of  lustre;  tarnished  ;  dull. 

"  How  is  the  gold  become  dim  /"—Lament,  iv.  1. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Not  clearly  seen;  obscure,    imi»crfect; 
vague,  confused,  not  clear. 

"  We  might  be  able  to  aim  nt  Koine  dim  and  seeming 
conception  how  matter  might  begin  t«  exist."— Lockis 

*  2.  Hard  to  understand  ;  not  plain  or  clear. 

"  Dymme   or   harde  to  vndyrstuiide.      Mintirut."— 

*  3.   Imperfectly  heard  ;   not  clear,   imiis- 
tinct,  low. 

"  He  herd  a  murmuring  fill  low  and  dim." 

Chaucer:  C.  r,  2,43*. 

*4.  Dull  of  apprehension. 

"The   understanding   is   iitm.   rtid    cannot   by  its 
natural  liglit  discover  spiritual  truths."— Kogert. 

5.  Wicked,  base. 

"  And  did  awai  his  dedes  dim." 

J/et.-.  /ImnUiet.  p.  111. 

*  B.    As   adv. :    Dimly,    indistinctly,    not 
clearly. 

"  He  herde  a  vois  which  cried  dimme." 

dower:  C.  A.,  II.  2M. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  dim  and  dark, 
see  DARK. 

dim,  *  dim-men,   *  dime,   *  dym  men, 
*  dym-myn,  v.t.  k  i.    [A.S.  dimmian;  Icel. 
dimma.] 
A.  Transitive: 

.      L  Literally: 

1.  To  render  dim  ;  to  deprive  of  clearness 
ol  vision,  to  obscure  the  sight  of. 

"As  where  th1  Almighties  lightning  brond  does  light. 

It  dimmei  the  dazed  eyen,  and  daunts  the  senue* 

quight."  Spenter:  F.  «..  I.  viii.  11. 

2.  To  make  dark  ;  to  obscure  with  shade  or 
darkness. 

"  Now  set  the  snn,  and  twilight  dimm'd  the  ways." 
Camper  :  limner  i  Odyuey,  ii. 

3.  To  deprive  of  lustre  ;  to  tarnish,  to  sully. 

"  It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine. 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimmed  its  shine." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  IT.  V- 
*n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  obscure,  to  darken,  to  defile. 

"If  the  light  of  your  lyfe  be  dimmed  with  worldly 
desires  and  lustes."—  Udal :  Matt.  v. 

2.  To  render  dull ;  to  obscure  mentally. 

*  B.   Intrans. :   To  become  dim,  dull,  or 
obscure. 

"  His  fair  lere  faluwlt.li.  and  dimmi'h  Is  sighte. ' 

Early  Eng.  Poemt,  p.  ». 

*  dim-discovered,  a.    Dimly  or  faintly 
seen. 

"Ships,  aim-d'unrtred,  dropping  from  the  clouds." 

dim -eyed,   a.      Having   weak   or   bad 
vision. 

dim-seen,  a.    Dimly  seen. 

"  The  dim-tten  eagle. "       Keatt :  Sleep  and  foetrf. 

dim-sighted,  a.    Dull,  obtuse. 

••  Too  small,  perhaps,  the  slight  occasion 
For  our  dim-tighled  observation." 

Cottrper :  Spittle  to  Lady  A  utten. 

dim-twinkling,  a.    Twinkling  or  shin- 
Ing  dimly  or  faintly. 

di-mag'-net-ite,  ».     [Gr.  dt  =  ^  (du)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  magnetite  (Q.v.).] 

Min. :    A    magnetite    pseudomorph    from 
Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  U.S.    (Dana.) 

dim   ar  is,  «.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic :  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of 
syllogisms  in  the  fourth  figure,  in  which  the 
Middle  Term  is  the  predicate  of  the  Major 
and  the  subject  of  the  Minor  Premiss.    This 
figure  is  the  most  awkward  and  unnatural  of 
all,  and  is  the  direct  reverse  of   the  first. 
Taking  X  to  represent  the  Major  term,  Z  th« 
Minor,  and  Y  the  Middle,  this  syllogism  may 
be  expressed  thus  :  Some  X  is  Y  ;  all  Y  is  Z  ; 
.'.  Some  Z  is  X.    For  example  :— 
(dim)  Some  men  are  Englishmen. 
(Ar)   All  Englishmen  are  mortal. 
(Is)    Some  mortals  are  men. 


it*,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  gfl,  pif t, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sdn ;  mate,  cab,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    «e,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qn  =fcw. 


dimble— diminishing 
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*  dim  -ble,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  dimple 
(q.v.).]  A  dell,  a  dingle  ;  a  bower. 

"  Deep  in  a  gloomy  dimble  she  doth  dwell." 

Ben  Jo  j  i  ton  :  Sad  xltep/terd,  II.  2. 

dime,  »  dismc,  *  dyme,  s.  [Fr.  ;  O.  Fr. 
disme,  dixme;  Prov.  dtsne,  deime;  O.  Sp. 
diezmo,  diezma  ;  Ital.  declma,  from  Lat.  deci- 
mus  (m.),  decima  (f.)  =  tenth  ;  decem  =  ten.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  tithe,  a  tenth  part. 

"  He  gaue  liyia  dymei  of  alle  thingis.'  —  Wycliffe  : 
Ova.  xiv.  20. 

2.  Comm.  :  A  small  silver  coin  current  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  equal  to  ten  cents, 
or  one-tenth  of  a  dollar.  Weight,  38'4  grains  ; 
fineness,  '900  ;  value,  47353d.  =  4jd.  nearly. 

di  men'-sion,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  dimension  ;  Ital. 
dimension*,  from  Lat.  dimensionem,  accus.  of 
dimensio  =  a  measuring,  from  dimensus,  pa. 
par.  of  demetior  =  to  measure  off  from  a 
thing  :  di  =  dis  =  apart,  away,  and  metior  = 
to  measure.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  classed  this 
with  words  of  quite  recent  introduction  into 
the  language.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

2.  Size,  extent  (generally  in  the  plural). 

"There  are  a  few  of  much  greater  dimension."— 
Oartein  :  Voyage  Round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  ii.,  p.  25. 

*  3.  Outline,  shape,  figure. 

"  111  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature 
A  gracious  person." 

Shaketp.  :  Tvelfth  ffigkt.  i  5. 

II.  Fig.  :  Size,  importance,  consequence. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Alg.  :  A  literal  factor  of  a  product  or 
term  ;  also  called  a  degree  (q.v.)  :  thus  0*6  is 
an  expression  of  three  dimensions.    A  simple 
equation   is   said   to  1*  of  one  dimension,  a 
quadratic  of  two,  a  cubic  of  three,  and  so  on. 

2.  Geom.  :    Extension  in  a  single  line  or 
direction.     A  line  is  extended  in  one  direc- 
tion, or  has  one  dimension,  that  is  length;  a 
surface  is  extended  in  two  directions,  or  has 
two  dimensions,  length  and  breadth  ;  a  solid  is 
extended  in  three  directions,  or  has  three  di- 
mansions,  length,  breadth,  and  height  or  thick- 
ness.   [GEOMETRY.] 

"  My  gentleman  was  measuring  my  walls,  and  taking 
the  dimentioni  of  the  room."  —  Smft. 

dimension-lumber,  s.  Lumber  sawed 
to  specific  sizes  to  order,  in  contradistinction 
to  stock-lumber  which  is  of  the  usual  market- 
sizes.  [STOCK-OANO.] 

dimension-stone,  *.    [ASHLAR.] 

*  dl-men'-sion,  v.t.  [DIMENSION,  s.]  To  suit 
or  make  agree  in  size  or  measurement. 

"A  mantle  purple-tinged,  and  radiant  vest, 
Dimensioned  equal  to  his  size." 

Pope  :  Bomer't  Odyuey,  xix.  275,  276. 

di-men  -sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  dimension;  -al.] 
Relating  to  dimensions. 

f  Dimensional  equations  :  They  are  such  as 
the  following  :  The  dimensions  of  acceleration 

are  ,  ..        •,   the  dimensions  of  the  unit  of 
lliniej* 

unit  of  length      ._     . 

acceleration   are   T     .    ...  6.^.     Or  (more 
(unit  of  time)* 


shortly)  velocity  = 
Telocity        length 


acceleration 


time  (time)* 

System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  i.,  p.  4. 


dl-men    sioned,   *  di   men   cioned,   a. 

[Eng.  dimension;  -ed.]     Having  dimensions. 
(Seldom  found  except  in  composition.) 

"He  would  els  [nave]  ben  invisible  wyth  all  his 
tUmencinnrl  Ixjdy  under  the  form  of  breade."—  The 
Supper  of  the  Lord  (1S33),  B  S. 

*  di  men   sion  less,  '  di  men  tion  less, 
a.     [Eng.  dimension;  -less.] 

1.  Devoid  of  size  or  dimensions  ;  without 
size  ;  hence  insignificantly  small. 

"  As  the  earth  is  but  a  point  compared  to  the  orb  of 
Saturn,  so  the  orb  of  Saturn  itself  grows  dimentionleu 
when  compared  with  that  vast  extent  of  space."— 
Warburton  •  Warkt,  vol.  ix.,  serm.  2. 

2.  Without  any  definite  shape  or  form. 

"  In  they  pass'd 
Dimrniionleu  througli  heavenly  doors." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  xt.  16.  17. 

•  dl-mens'-l-tjf,  s.     [Formed  on  the  analogy 
of  immensity  (q.v.  ).~\    Extent,  capacity. 

-  Of  the  smallest  stars  in  sky 
We  know  not  the  dimensity." 

Bovell  :  Let  ten.  iv  44. 


dl-men'-sive,  a.    [Lat.  dimens(u$),  pa.  par. 
of  dimetioT,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

1.  Having  dimensions  ;  of  a  definite  size. 

"  The  existence  of  his  body  is  dlmeniiee.  and  com- 
plete with  the  full  proportion  and  quantity  of  the 
same  bodie  wherewith  he  ascended."—  Fate :  Martyr*. 
p.  210. 

2.  That  marks  the  dimensions,  boundaries,  or 
outlines  of. 


"  All  bodies  have  their  measure,  and  their  space ; 
But  who  can  draw  the  soul's  Jimentive  lines?" 

Datiet :  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  iv. 

dim  er-a,  dim  -er  ans,  s.  pi.  [Or.  61=  oii 
(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  /uc'pot  (meros)  =  a 
part.] 

Entom.  :  A  section  of  Homoptera,  in  which 
the  tarsi  are  two-jointed,  as  in  the  Aphides. 

dim-er-i-so'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.    [Or.  it  =  AIS 

(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  /j.e'po?  (meros)  =  a  part, 
and  crufia  (soma),  pi.  vutfiara  (somata)  =  a 
body.] 

Entom. :  An  order  of  Arachnida,  comprising 
the  true  Spiders.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  division  of  the  body  into  two  parts,  the 
cephalothorax  and  abdomen.  [ARACHNIDA.] 
They  are  also  -called  Araneina  (q.v.)  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  families  :  (1)  Ara- 
neidse,  (2)  Lycosidse,  and  (3)  Mygalidse. 

dim'-er-ous,  a.    [Gr.  Si  =  oh  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  fxepot  {meros)  =  a  part.] 
Bot.  :  Consisting  of  two  pieces. 
"When  the  number  of  parts  is  two,  the  flower  is 
dimeraut."—Balfour :  Botany,  i  643. 

di-met-a-,  tn  aimpos.  [Gr.  Si  =  Sit  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  iLtra.  (meta),  implying 
change  or  substitution.] 

Chem. :  Applied  to  aromatic  compounds 
containing  two  benzene  rings,  in  eacn  of 
which  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  position 
(1 — 3)  are  respectively  replaced  by  other 
monad  elements,  or  monad  radicals. 

dim'-et-er,  a.  k  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  61  =  die 
(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  utrpov  (metron)  = 
a  measure. 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Pros. :  Having  two  measures. 

"The  octosyllable  metre  was  in  reality  the  ancient 
dimeter  iambick."— Tynthitt :  Euay  on  Chaucer. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pros. :  A  verse  of  two  measures. 

di-meth'-yl,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  &c.  methyl  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  hydrocarbon 
Ethane  (q.v.). 

If  In  composition  dimethyl-  denotes  that  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  each  replaced 
by  the  monad  hydrocarbon  radical  methyl 
(C'Ha)'  in  an  organic  compound. 

dimethyl-ketone,  s.    [ACETONE.] 

dimethyl- ethyl  carbinol,  s,  (AMYL 
ALCOHOLS.] 

If  For  other  Dimethyl  compounds,  consult 
Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  the  Journals 
of  the  German,  English,  and  French  Chemical 
Societies. 

•  dlm-I-ca'-tton,  s.       [Lat.  dimicatw,    from 
dimico  =  to  fight.]     The  act  of  fighting ;   a 
fight,  a  contest. 

*  di-mid'-i-ate,  v.t.    [DIMIDIATE,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  divide  into  halves  ;  to 
halve. 

2.  Her. :  To  represent  the  half  of. 

di- mid -I -ate,  a.  [Lat.  dimidiatns,  from 
dimidio  =  to  halve  :  di=dis=a  part,  and  medius 
=  the  middle.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Divided  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  halved. 

"  Upon  the  dimidiate  platform  of  your  staircase."— 
Search :  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxlii. 
2.  Technically: 

(1)  Bot. :  Divided  or  split  into  parts,  as  the 
stamens  of  Salix  rubra,  or  the  calyptra  of  some 
Mosses.    Also  applied  to  an  anther  when  by 
the  suppression  of  one  lobe,  as  in  Gomphiena, 
or  by  the  disappearance  of  the  partition  be- 
tween the  two  lobes,  it  becomes  one-celled 

(2)  Zool. :  A  term  used  when  the  organs  on 
one  side  are  of  different  functions  from  the 
corresponding  organs  on  the  other  side  ;  as 
when  those  on  one  side  are  male,  and  on  the 
other  female. 


*  di  mid-I-a'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  dimidiatw,  from 
dimidiatus.]  The  act  of  halving,  or  dividing 
into  two  equal  parts. 

di-mid-i-a  -to-,  in  compos.  [Lat.  dimidiatiu 
=  divided  into  halves.!  Halved. 

dimidiate -cordate,  a. 

But.  (Of  a  leaf):  Dimidiate  with  the  lower 
part  cordate. 

di  -min'-ish,  *  dy  min  ishe,  v.t.  &  i.    [A 

word  formed  from  Eng.   minish  (q.v.),  by  the 
pref.  di  =  Lat.  dis  —  apart.     Fr.  diminutr; 
Sp.  &  Port,  diminvir ;  Ital.  diminvire.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  lessen  ;  to  make  smaller  or  less  by  the 
subtraction  of  a  part  ;  to  decrease. 

"  That  we  call  good  which  is  apt  to  cause  ur  increase 
pleasure,  or  diminish  pain  in  us, ,  —  Locke. 

*  2.  To  lessen  or  lower  in  power  or  ]>ot>ition  ; 
to  degrade,  to  abase. 

"Therefore  will  I  also  diminith  thee."— Eiek.  v.  ii. 

3.  To  take  away  or  subtract. 

"  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command 
you,  neither  shall  ye  diminuh  ought  from  lt~—Deut. 
Iv.  2. 

*  4.  To  weaken,  to  impair. 


IL  Music  :  To  lessen  by  a  semitone. 
B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  or  to  appear  less  or 
smaller  ;  to  grow  less  ;  to  decrease. 

"  What  judgment  I  had  increases  rather  than  Jimm- 
ithe$"—Dryden  :  Fable*  (Pref.). 

*  di-min  -  ish  -  a  -  ble,  a.  [Eng.  diminish  ; 
-able.]  That  may"  or  can  be  diminished  or  re- 
duced in  size  or  quality  :  capable  of  diminu- 
tion. 

di-min  -ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DIMINISH.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Made  less  or  smaller  ;  reduced  in  size  or 
quality. 

"This  complaint  now  comes    niUi    diminiihed  io- 
fluence.1*—  Ooldtinith  :  Polite  Learning,  cb.  i. 

*  2.  Weakened,  impaired. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Music  :  Lessened  by  a  semitone. 

(1)  Diminished  interval-*  are  those  made  less 
than  minor,  e.g.  :  ojf  to  FD  is  a  diminished  7th, 
because  o  to  F  being  a  minor  7th.  G  JJ  to  F  con- 
tains one  semitone  less  than  the  minor  interval. 
Some  authors,  however,  apply  this  term  in  a 
manner  liable  to   lead   to    much    confusion, 
namely,    to  a  perfect   interval    when    made 
smaller  by  one  semitone,  and  to  an  imperfect 
interval  when  made  less  by  two  semitones  ; 
thus,  according  to  them,  c  to  cb  is  a  dimi- 
nished 5th,  but  c  t»  EJJJ),  or  cj  to  EO,  a 
diminished  3rd.    [INTERVAL.] 

(2)  Diminished  subjects  or  cov  nter-s  objects  are 
subjects  or  counter-subjects  introduced  with 
notes  half  the  value  of  those  in  which  they 
were  first  enunciated. 

(3)  A  diminished  triad  is  the  chord  consist- 
ing of  two  thirds  on  the  sub-tonic,  e.g.,  a,  D,  r, 
in  the  key  of  c.    (Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

2.  Arch.  :  A  diminished  arch  is  one  less  than 
a  semicircle.      A    diminished  column  is  one 
whereof  the  upper  diameter  is  less  than  the 
lower. 

3.  Carp.  :  A  diminished  bar  is  that  bar  of  a 
sash  which  is  thinnest  at  its  inner  edge. 


'-Ish-er,  s.  [Eng.  diminish  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  diminishes,  or  causes  dimi- 
nution. 

"The  diminither  of  regal,  but  the  demolisher   of 
episcopal  authority."—  Clarke  :  Sermon*  (1637),  p.  241. 

di-min  '-ieti-1ftf,pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIMINISH.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  reducing  in  size  or  quality; 
diminution. 

"  Giving  to  the  poor  is  a  diminishing  ot  our  good*."— 
Latymer  :  On  the  LordCt  Prayer,  ser.  vi. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diminished  or  reduced 
in  size  or  quality. 


Arch.  :  A  broad  rule  cut  with  a  concavo 
edge,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  swell  of  a  column, 
and  to  try  its  curvature. 


boll,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench.;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  =£ 
-elan,  -Han  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  —  shun;  -tion,  -oion  =  zhun.  -dons,  -tious,  -sions  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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diminishingly— dimorphandre» 


Arch,.  :  A  scale  of  gradation  used  in  finding 
the  different  points  for  drawing  the  spiral 
curve  of  the  Ionic  volute,  by  describing  the 
arc  of  a  circle  through  every  three  preceding 
points,  the  extreme  point  of  the  last  being 
one  of  the  next  three.  Each  point  through 
which  the  curve  passes  is  regulated  so  as  to 
be  in  a  line  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  volute, 
and  the  lines  at  equ.il  angles  with  each  other. 
(Gvnlt.) 

diminishing  stuff,  s. 

Shipbuilding  :  Planking  wrought  under  the 
wales,  and  thinned  to  correspond  with  the 
thickness  of  the  bottom  plank. 

•di-min  -ish-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diminish- 
ing ;-ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  manner  tending  to  diminish  or 
become  less  in  size  or  quality. 

2.  Fig. :  In  a  manner  tending  to  depreciate 
or  lessen  reputation. 

"I  never  heard  him  censure,  or  so  much  as  speak 
diininithingly  of  any  one  that  wiu  absent."— ioc*«. 

'di  min  ish  ment,  de  min  ish  ment. 
*.  [Eng.  diminish;  -ment.]  Diminution,  les- 
sening. 

"  For  iliminithment  of  the  Christian  prince's  au- 
thoryty."— Bait:  Englvh  Votariet,  pt  & 

•di  min  ue,  *  dy-myn-ne,  v.i.  [Fr.  di- 
minuer ;  Lat.  diminuo.]  [DIMINISH.]  To  say 
things  derogatory  or  disparaging. 

"  Ye  ban  dirmmued,  or  spoken  yuel  agheins  me."— 
Wyclife:  Btektel  XXIV.  13. 

Ji-mln-u-en'-do,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :   Decreasing   in    power    of  sound ; 
expressed  by  dim.,  dimin.,  orthe  sign  ^r: —  • 
It  is  used  indiscriminately  with  decrescendo 
(q.v.). 

>dl-mln'-n-ent,a.  [Fr.,  diminver.]  Diminish- 
ing, lessening. 

"The  comparative  degree  in  such  kind  of  expres- 
sions, being  usually  taken  for  a  diminuent  term."— 
Bp.  Saunderson  :  Sermont  I  Pref. ). 

•  dim  -in  ute,     *  dy  min  ute,   a.     [Lat. 
diminutus,  pa.  par.  of  diminuo  =  to  diminish.] 

1.  Diminished,  defective,  imperfect. 

"Some  •  f  his  audience  ,  .  .  dydde  wryte  it  (the  ser- 
mon] dyminitte.  and  mangled  for  lackeof  good  remem- 
braunoe  " — Sir  T.  More :  Workes,  p.  86U 

2.  Small,  diminutive. 

"The  first  seeds  of  things  are  little  and  dimirm.te.~- 
Bhr  r.  Oorga. 

*  dim  -In-ute-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dimimtte ;  -ly.] 
In    a    diminished,    defective,    or   imperfect 
manner. 

"  An  execration  only ;  but  that,  too,  elliptically  and 
dim-nuteiii  uttered."  —  Bp.  Saunderton:  Promatory 
OaOu.  i.  }  10. 

di-mi-nu -tion,    *  diminucion,  s.     [Fr. ; 

8p.  diminution ;  Ital.  diminuzione,  from  Lat. 
diminvtio,  from  diminutus,  pa.  par.  of  diminuo 
=  to  diminish.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langvsigf. : 

1.  The  act  of  diminishing,  lessening,  or  re- 
ducing in  size  or  quality  ;  a  subtracting  from. 

"  Reading  doth  convey  to  the  mind  that  truth,  with- 
ont  addition  or  diminution,  which  Scripture  hath  do- 
rived  from  the  Holy  Ghost"—  Hooker:  Ecd.  Pa!., 
bk.  v.,  ch.  xxii..  |  «. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  or  appearing  less 
or  smaller. 

"  Their  intellects  suffer  an  equal  tliminu'ion  with 
their  prosperity."  —  GoUUmith:  On  Polite  Learning, 
ch.  ii. 

*  3.  A  discredit ;  a  loss  of  dignity ;  a  degra- 
dation ;  a  disgrace. 

"  Heroic k  lanret'd  Eugene  yields  the  prime ; 
Nor  thinks  It  diminution  to  be  rauk'd 
In  military  honour  next'  P dlipt. 

*4.  A  deprivation  of  or  lowering  of  dignity. 

"  They  might  raise  the  reputation  of  another,  though 
they  are  a  diminution  to  hiM."—Adduan :  Spectator. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  -The   gradual   decrease   in    the 
diameter  of  the  shaft  of  a  column  from  the 
base  to  the  capital.  The  shafts  are  diminished 
as  they  rise,  sometimes  from  the  foot  itself  of 
the  shaft,  sometimes  from  one-quarter,  and 
sometimes  from  one-third  of  the  height.    The 
diminution  at  top  is  seldom  less  than  one- 
eighth  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  inferior 
diameter  of  the  column.  [ENTASIS.]  In  Gothic 
architecture. neither  swell  nor  diminution  is 
iis"<l,  all  the  horizontal  sections  being  similar 
and  equal. 

2.  Her. :  The  defacing  of  some  particular 
point  in  the  escutcheon. 


3.  Law :  An  omission  in  some  part  of  the 
proceedings,  or  in  the  record,  which  is  certified 
in  a  writ  of  error  on  the  part  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit. 

4.  Music:  An  imitation  of  a  reply  to  a  sub- 
ject in  notes  of  half  the  value  of  those  of  the 
subject   itself.      A   canon   by  diminution    is 
when  the  consequent  is  half  the  value  of  the 
antecedent.    [CANON.] 

dl-mln-n-tl'-val,  a.  [Eng.  diminutive) ;  -at] 
Of  or  pertainiug'to  a  diminutive  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  diminutive. 

"The  Latin  in  the  same  way  was  in  the  habit  of 
forming  contemptuous  terms  for  men  by  means  of  a 
diminutival  suffix. "— Key  :  Philological  Euayi  (18G8), 
p.  -J 1  :i. 

di-mln'-U-tlve,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  diminutif;  Ital. 
diminutive;  Lat.  diminutivus,  deminutivus, 
from  diminutus,  pa.  par.  of  diminuo.] 

A.  .-Is  adjective : 

1.  Small,  little. 

"  The  sheep  and  the  ox  of  that  time  were  diminutive 
when  compared  with  the  sheep  and  oxen  which  sre  now 
driven  to  our  market."— Jfacaulay :  Hat.  Bng..  ch.  ill 

2.  Narrow,  poor,  contracted. 

"The  light  of  man's  understanding  is  but  a  short, 
diminutive,  contracted  light"— South :  Sermont.  voL  i., 

ser.  6. 

*  3.  Diminishing,  abridging,  lessening. 

"  Diminutive  of  liberty."— Shaffetbury. 

4.  Expressing  or  signifying  diminution, 
diminutival :  as  a  diminutive  suffix. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  of  a  diminutive  or  very  small 
size. 

"  liiminiitirei  of  nature."  —  Shaketp.  :  Troilui  A 
Creuida,  v  L 

2.  Anything   of    very    small   value ;    the 
smallest  of  coins. 

"  Let  him  take  thee 

And  h  ist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians. 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex  ;  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poorest  diminutive*,  for  doits." 

Slwketp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  iv.  18. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  A  term  of  endearment  or  affection. 

"  He  calls  them  by  endearing  diiniiMtne»."—llacau- 
tay :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  A  word  formed  from  another 
word  to  express  a  diminution  or  lessening  in 
size  or  importance  :  as  in  Lat.  lapittus  —  a 
little  stone,  from  topis  =  a  stone  ;  as  in  Eng. 
ci.rclet  =  a.  little  circle,  leaflet  =  a  little  leaf,  &c. 
The  diminutive  suffixes  in  Eng.  are  -et,  -let, 
-kin,  -ock. 

*  2.  Med. :   Any  medicine   or   preparation 
which  tends  to  diminish  or  abate. 

"  Diet,  diminutive*,  alteratives,  cordials,  correctors, 
as  before."— Burton  :  Anatomu  of  Melancltoly. 

If  For  the  difference  between  diminutive 
and  little,  see  LITTLE. 

dl-mln'-u-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diminutive; 
-ly.'} 

1.  In  a  diminutive  manner. 

"  Minify  the  former,  they  are  still  diminutively 
conceived.  —Walpole:  Anecdote*  of  Painting,  iii., 
ch.  i. 

*2.  In  a  manner  tending  to  lessen,  depre- 
ciate, or  disparage. 

f  di  min  -u-tive -ness,  s.  [Eng.  diminu  tive ; 
•  ness.  ]  Th'e  quality  or  state  of  being  diminu- 
tive ;  smallness,  littleness. 

"The  diminutiveneu  of  his  figure. "—Student,  IL  22* 

*  dim' -Ish,  a.    [DIMMISH.]    Somewhat  dim. 

"  Ti ..  true,  but  let  it  not  be  known. 
My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimuh  grown." 

Xii-ift :  Stella.'!  Birthday. 

•dimission  (di  mish  un)  (1),  t.  [DE- 
MISSION.] Humility,  lowliness. 

"  Zeal  of  spirit  and  dimittion  of  mind."— /fanunond  : 
Work!,  I.  233. 

•dimission  (di  mish  un)  (I),  «.  [Lat. 
dimi&io,  from  dimUto  =  to  dismiss  :  di  =  dis 
=.  apart,  away,  and  mitto  =  to  send.] 

1.  A  dismissal,  a  leave  to  depart,  discharge ; 
release. 

"He  Is  anointed  to  preach  dimittian  to  the 
captives." — Barrow :  .Sermon*,  vol.  it.,  ser.  23. 

2.  A  division,  a  section. 

"The  lessons  of  the  prophets  distributed  into  as 
many  Imptaroh,  or  a|>ertune.  or,  as  some  render  it, 
dimiiriont."— Hammond  :  Worki,  I.  102. 

dJm'-is-»6r-y,  *  dl-mis'-sar-y,  a.  [Lat. 
ilimiiaoriui,  from  dimissus,  pa.  par.  of 
di  mi  tin.  ] 


*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Sending  away,  dismissing,  discharging. 

2.  Giving  leave  to  depart. 

n.  Eccles. :  Letters  dimissory  are  letters 
given  to  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  which  he  has  a  title, 
and  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  another  dio- 
cese, giving  leave  for  the  l>earer  to  be  ordained 
by  him. 

"  A  formal  document  known  as  Letters  Dlmiuory, 
given  to  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  when  his  uwn 
bishop  is  not  going  to  hold  an  ordination."— Church 
Timat,  February  10,  1882. 

*  di  mlt',  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  dimt'Mo  =  to  send 
away.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  send  away ;   to  permit  to 
leave. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  pass  into  ;  to  terminate. 

••  The  iiublid  river  of  Tweed,  whose  use  is  common, 
and  which  dimiti  in  the  sea."— Pvuntainh.  tiuppt., 
December,  p.  29X. 

dim  i  ty,  *  dim  it  ty,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  SI>IT<K 
(dimitos)  =  (s.)dimity,  (a.)made  with  a  double 
thread  :  <5t  =  dis  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
/it'rof  (mitos)  =  a  thread.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Fabric :  A  heavy,  fine,  white  cotton  goods* 
with  a  crimped  or  ridged  surface ;  plain, 
striped,  or  cross-barred.  The  Greek  dimito* 
(double  warp-thrc:;d)  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  twilled  fabric. 

"  I  directed  a  trowze  of  fine  dimUty."—  WUeman. 

B.  4s  adj. :  Made  of  the  stuff  described 
under  A. 

"Thy  dimity  breeches  will  be  mortal." —Maynii 
City  Match,  i.  4. 

dim'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dim ;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  clearly  or  plainly  ;  obscurely ;  with 
imperfect  sight. 

"  These^re  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  Good  I 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame 
Thus  wondrous  fair :  thyself  how  wondrous  then  I 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen." 

.Hilton:  P.  I.,  v.  1SM«. 

2.  Not  brightly  or  luminously  ;  obscurely. 

"  Like  a  sullen  star 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool." 

Wordtumrth :  Sxcuriion.  bk.  iv. 

3.  Not  with  a  clear  mind  or  understanding ; 
vaguely. 

dimm'-ing,  *dymm-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  * 

*.      [DlM,  V.] 

A.  <fc  B*  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dim  or 
obscure  ;  the  state  of  becoming  dim. 

"To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  111.,  11.  i 

dimm  -ish,  *  dim-isn,  a.    [Eng.  dim;  -ish.} 

1.  Somewhat  dim  of  sight. 

2.  Somewhat  dark  or  obscure. 

*  dim'-my,  a.    [Eng.  dim ;  -y.]    Rather  dim, 

obscure. 

"Yon    dimmy   clouds    which    well    employ    your 
staining."  Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iv. 

dim  ness,  *  dim  ncs,  s.    [A.S.  dimness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of    being  dim  or 
obscure  ;  darkness,  obscurity. 

"  Dimneti  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept." 

Wordueorth:  Excurtion,  bk.  Ul 

2.  Dulness  of  sight. 

3.  Want  of  apprehension  ;  dulness. 

"  Answerable  to  this  dimneu  of  their  perception, 
was  the  whole  system  and  body  of  their  religion."— 
More:  l>ecay  of  'Piety. 

4.  A  want  or  loss  of  brightness  or  lustre ; 
dulness. 

di  m5l'-to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Very  much  ;  as,  allegro  di  motto,  very 
fast. 

di'-morph,  ».  [Gr.  iiVop^o?  (dimorpAos)  =  of 
two  forms.]  Either  of  the  forms  assumed  by 
a  dimorphous  substance  or  organism. 

di  mor  ph&n'-dra,  s.  [Gr.  &inop4>ot  (dimof- 
phos)  =  two-formed,"  and  avr^p  (aner),  genit. 
iv&pos  (andros)  =  a  man,  used  by  modern 
botanists  for  a  stamen.  ] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Cspsalpinieae,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Dimorphandrese  (q.v.). 

di  mor  phan  dre-se,  s.    pi.      [Mod.   Lat. 
diraorjiAandr(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Csesalpinieee. 
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.  di-mor  phanth  -us,  s.  [Gr.  Si>op<f>os  (di- 
morphos)  =  two-formed,  and  avflos  (anthos)  =  a 
blossom,  a  flower,  so  named  because  there  are 
flowers  of  two  kinds,  some  producing  and 
others  not  producing  seeds.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Araliacese. 
JHmorphanthus  edulis  is  employed  in  China  as 
a  sudorific.  Its  young  shoots  are  regarded  as 
esculent.  The  Japanese  eat  the  root  also  ;  it 
is  bitter,  aromatic,  and  of  agreeable  taste. 
(JLindley,  fit'.) 

di-mor'-phic,  o.  [Gr.  Si  =  S«  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold ;  nop<£>j  (morphe)  =  form,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Having  two  distinct  forms; 
dimorphous. 

di  morph  -ina,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  Si's  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  fj.ofxf>ri  (morplie)  =  form,  and  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  A  hyaline  Foraminifer,  In  which  the 
early  chambers  have  the  alternate  growth  of  a 
Polymorphina,  and  the  later  ones  the  linear 
arrangement  of  a  Nodosaria.  Dimorphina 
tuberosa  is  the  type  of  this  dimorphous  Poly- 
morphina. They  are  found  both  fossil  and 
recent.  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

dl-morph'-i^m,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  Si's  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  nopi^rj  (morphe)  =  form,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.] 

1.  Crystallog. :  The  power  of  assuming  or 
crystallizing  in  two  distinct  forms.     Sulphur, 
for  instance,  which  usually  crystallizes  in  the 
rhombic  system,    when    melted,    may   form 
monoclinohedric  crystals.    This  property  has 
been  explained  by  its  discoverer  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  form  and,  with  it,  the  other 
physical  charactei-s   of  a  body,   depend   not 
merely  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms, 
but  also  on  their  relative  position.     Hence 
the  same  chemical  substance  may  form  two 
or    even    more  distinct    bodies    or    mineral 
species.    Thus  carbon  in  one  form  is  the  dia- 
mond, in  another  graphite ;  and  carbonate  of 
lime  appears  as  calc-spar  or  as   arragonite. 
Even  the  temperature  at  which  a  substance 
crystallizes  influences  its  forms,  and  so  far  its 
composition,  as  seen  in  arragonite,  Glauber 
salt,  borax,  &c. 

2.  Zool. :    A   difference   of  form   between 
members  of  the  same  species. 

"  We  have  here  a  curious  and  inexplicable  case  of 
dimorphum,  for  some  of  the  females  of  four  European 
species  of  Dytiscus,  and  of  certain  species  of  Hydro- 
porus,  have  their  elytra  smooth  ;  and  no  intermediate 
gradations  between  sulcated  or  punctured  and  quite 
smooth  elytra  have  been  observed."— Darwin :  Descent 
of  Man  (1871),  ch.  x.,  p.  843  (Note). 

3.  Sot. :   A  state  in  which  two  forms  of 
flower  are  produced  by  the  same  species. 

di  morph  itc,  di-morph'-ine,  s.    [Gr.  Si 

=  Si's  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold  ;  M0P<f"i  (morphe) 
=  form,  figure,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite,  -ine  (Min.) 

(q.v.)-j 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  fragile  mineral  of 
two  types.  It  is  of  an  orange  or  saffron-yellow 
colour,  translucent  or  transparent.  Sp.  gr., 
3'58 ;  hardness,  1'5.  Compos.:  Sulphur, 
24-55  ;  arsenic,  75'45  =  100.  (Dana.) 

di-morph  6  don,  ».  [Gr.  Si  =  Si's  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold  ;  nopfyri  (morphe)  =  form,  and 
63ous  (odous),  genit.  OOOITOS  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 
Palaiont. :  A  genus  of  Pterosauria,  or  flying 
reptiles,  in  which  the  anterior  teeth  are  large 
and  pointed,  the  posterior  teeth  small  and 
lancet-shaped. 

di- morph'- ous,  a.  [Gr.  Si  =  Ai«  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold  ;  ^op^ij  (morphe)  =  form,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -cits.] 

1.  Crystallog. :  Applied  to  a  chemical  sub- 
stance which  crystallizes  into  two  distinct 
forms. 

"  How  should  we  know  that  sulphur  is  dimorphoia 
without  resort  to  the  crucible?"— S.  Bighley,  in  CaueU't 
Popular  Educator,  pt  ii.,  p.  358. 

2.  Sot.  &  Znol. :   Characterized  by  or  ex- 
hibiting dimorphism. 

dim  pie,  s.    [A  nasalized  form  of  dippk,  a 
dimin.  from  dip  (q.v.) ;  hence  =  a  little  de- 
pression or  dip.    (Skeat.)~\     [DIMBLE.J 
L  A  little  depression  or  hollow. 
"  The  garden  pool's  dark   urface  .  .  . 
Breaks  into  dimpltt  small  and  bright." 

Wordtamrth :  White  Doe  of  Rylttone,  IT. 
2.  A  small,  natural  depression,  indentation, 
or  hollow  on  the  face,  especially  on  the  cheek 
or  chin,  seen  more  particularly  in  the  young 
when  smiling. 


dim '-pie,  v.t.  &  i.    [DIMPLE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mark  with  dimples. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form  dimples  ;  to  sink  in 
slight  hollows,  indentations,  or  depressions. 

"  Ban  In  transports  to  the  dimpling  deeps.' 

Wordnaorth  •  Uniting  H'ttlk, 

dim -pled,  a.    [Eng.  dimpl(e);  -ed.} 

1.  Marked  with  or  sinking  into  slight  hol- 
lows or  depressions. 

"  The  dimpled  water  speaks  his  Jealous  fear." 

Thornton    Spring,  425. 

2.  Marked  with  dimples  on  the  face. 

"  On  each  side  her 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids." 
Shaketp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

dim   pling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DIMPLE,  t'.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  sinking 
into  slight  hollows  or  depressions. 

"  And  praised  the  pretty  dimpling  of  his  skin." 
Beaumont :  Hermaphrodite. 

*dim'-ply\  a.  [Eng.  dimpl(e);  -y.]  Marked 
with  or  full  of  dimples  ;  dimpled. 

"As  the  smooth  surface  of  the  dimply  flood 
The  silver-slii.pered  virgin  lightly  trod." 

Warton:  Itit. 

dlm-y'-ar'-J-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  =twice, 
twofold  ;  fivs  (TOMS) = a  muscle,  and  Lat.  neut. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zool. :  That  division  of  the  Conchiferous 
bivalves  whose  shells  are  closed  by  two  ad- 
ductor muscles,  distinct  from  each  other,  as 
the  common  edible  Mussel.  [MONOMYARIA.J 

dlm-y-ar'-i-an,   *  dlm'-jf-a-ry;  a.  &  s. 

[DlMYARIA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Dimyaria(q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Dimyaria  (q.v.). 
A  bivalve  with  two  muscular  impressions  on 
each  valve. 

dim'-y-lus,  s.  [Gr.  ii  =  4fc  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  ftvXos  (mulos)  =  a  grinder.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mole-like  animals, 
belonging  to  the  family  Talpidse,  and  founded 
upon  remains  from  the  Miocene  and  later 
Tertiary  deposits. 

din,  *  dene,  *  dine,  *  dyn,  *  dynnc,  *  dune, 

s.  [A.S.  dyn,  dyne;  cogn.  with  Icel.  itynr ; 
Dan.  don;  Sw.  don.  =  a  rumbling;  Sansc. 
d/mn,i  =  a  torrent.]  A  loud  and  continued 
noise  ;  a  rattling  or  clattering  sound. 

"  With  din  of  arms  and  minstrelsy." 

WordtKorth :  White  Doe  of  Rylttone,  it 

din,  v.t.  At.  [A.S.  dynnan ;  Icel.dynja;  Dan. 
done ;  Sw.  dona ;  Sansc.  dhvan.] 

A.  Transitive : 

t 1.  To  strike  or  stun  with  a  loud  continued 
noise  ;  to  harass  with  clamour. 

"Rather  live 

To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries."    Otway  :  Venice  Preserved,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  repeat  or  impress  with  a  loud-con- 
tinued noise. 

"Dinning  in  my  ears  the  folly  of  refusing  honours.'* 
—Fielding:  Journey  from  tha  World,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  B.  Intraits. :  To  sound  with,  or  as  with,  a 
din. 

"  The  gay  viol  dinning  in  the  vale." 

Seward :  Sonnett,  p.  25. 

din,  n.    [DcN.]    Dun ;  of  a  tawny  colour. 

"  If  it  be  snails  and  puddocks  they  eat,  I  canna  but 
say  he  is  like  his  meat ;  as  din  as  a  dockeu,  an'  as  dry 
as  a  Fintrum  speldiu." — Saxon  A  Gael,  i.  107. 

tkl-nar',  s.  [Persian.]  A  gold  coin,  the  unit  of 
value  and  of  account  in  Servia,  identical  in 
value  with  the  French  franc. 

"  In  the  Oriental  series  the  very  rare  dinar  of  A.D. 
77,  the  first  struck  with  purely  Muslim  types,  has  been 
acquired." — Timet,  August  8,  1874. 

*  dln'-ar-ch$r,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  Si's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  opxn  (arche)  =  a  government.] 
The  same  as  DIARCHY  (q.v.). 

din -die,  "dln-dylle,  v.t.  [Dut  tintelen.] 
To  tingle  ;  to  feel  a  tingling  pain. 

"Todindyllm:  eondolere."— CathoL  Anglicum. 

din  die,  *.    [DINDLE,  v.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Sonchus  oUraeeus,  or  S.  arvensis. 

2.  Dandelion. 

din'-dling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DINDLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


C,  As  subst. :  A  tingling  pain  or  sensation. 

".  .  .  for  eares  ache  and  dindling.'—Langham: 
Garden  of  Healtli  (157S). 

dln-dy-me'-ne,  s.  [Gr.,  one  of  the  names 
of  Cybele,  from  being  worshipped  on  Mount 
Dindymus  in  Ualatia.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  oi'Trilobites,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Dindymenid®  (q.v.). 

din-dy  men  -i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  dindymen(e), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Trilo- 
bita.  It  is  identical  with  the  Zethidse  of  Bar- 
rande.  It  has  a  semi-circular  head-shield,  uo 
eyes,  tumid  cheeks,  ten  body-rings,  with  a 
large  tail  divided  into  body-rings.  Only  known 
genus,  Dindymene,  found  in  the  Silurian  rocks 

dine,  *  dyne,  *  dynyn,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  diner; 
O.  Fr.  disner,  from  Low  Lat.  disno ;  Ital. 
desino,  supposed  to  be  from  Lat.  *  decceno,  from 
dectena  —  a  supper.  Skeat  rejects  Malm's 
etym.  from  Lat.  *  desjejuno  =  to  break  one's 
fast,  to  breakfast.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  take  dinner ;  to  eat  tlss 
principal  meal  of  the  day. 

"  Has  he  dined,  canst  thou  tell?"— Shaketp. :  Corio- 
lanut,  v.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

•*  To  eat,  'to  feed  on. 

"Laborers  denyed  noght  to  dune  a  dny 
Nyght-olde  wortes.'p        P.  'p,uwiiui.i>,  «,«». 

2.  To  give  a  dinner  to  ;  to  provide  a  dinner 
for. 

"  Boil  this  restoring  root  in  gen'roua  wine, 
And  set  beside  the  door  the  sickly  stock  to  dine." 
Dryden  :  Virgil :  Oeorgic  iv.,  399,  400. 

3.  To  afford  room  or  convenience  for  dining ; 
to  accommodate  at  dinner. 

"A  table  massive  enough  to  have  dined  Johnny  Arm- 
strong and  his  merry  men.'  —Icolt. 

t  (1)  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey:  (See 
extract). 

"This  proverb  [To dine  with  Duke  Humphrey] hath 
altered  the  original  meaning  thereof,  for  first  it  signi- 
fied aliend  mvere  quaUrd,  to  eat  by  the  bound  or  feed 
by  the  favour  of  another  man,  for  Humphrey.  Duke  of 
Gloucester  .  .  .  was  so  hospital  that  every  man  of 
fashion,  otherwise  unprovided,  was  welcome  to  dine 
with  him.  But  after  the  death  of  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey (when  many  of  his  former  alms-men  were  at  a 
loss  for  a  meal's  meat)  this  proverb  did  alter  its  copy : 
to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey  importing  to  be  dinner- 
leu."— Fuller  :  WortMet  ;  London. 

(2)  To  dine  out :  To  dine  at  another  person'! 
house  ;  to  dine  away  from  home. 

dine,  ••>••    [DINE,  v.] 

*  1.  A  dinner. 
2.  Dinner-time. 

"  We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  bum, 
Frae  mormn  sun  till  dine." 

Burnt:  Autd  Lang  Syft* 

dln'-er,  s.     [Eng.  din(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  dines,  or  takes  dinner. 
*2.  [DINNER.] 

"  Diner,  uieale  :  dimer.'—Paltgrave. 

diner-out,  s.  One  who  habitually  dines 
away  from  home ;  one  who  is  frequently  in- 
vited out  to  dinner. 

*  din-et'-ic-al,  a.     [Gr.  iurjTucos  (dinetikos), 

from  oivtia  (d'ineo)  —  to  move  rapidly.]  Whirl- 
ing round,  spinning  as  on  an  axis. 

"  It  bath  also  a  dinetirnt  motion,  and  rowls  upon  iU 
own  pules.  '—Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  T. 

*ding,  a.    [DioNE.]    Worthy. 

"  I  pray  the,  heuand  vp  my  handis, 
And  be  thy  welebelouit  lader  ding." 

Douglta  :   Virgil,  179,  10. 

*  ding,  *  deng,  *  dinge,  *  dyng,  *  dynge, 

*dyngen(pa.  t.  *  dang,  *dong,  *dung),  v.t, 
&  i.  [A.  S.  *  dencgan ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  deiigja 
=  to  hammer ;  Dan.  damge  ;  Sw.  ddnga  =•  to 
bang.] 

L  Transitive : 
L  To  strike,  to  beat. 

"His  son  with  scourges  tor  to  dyng* 

Seven  Saaei,  2,858. 

2.  To  throw  with  violence,  to  dash  down. 

"  Whom  there  charret  wheeles  downe  dinget." 

Phaer:  Virgil;  JSneid  xfl. 

3.  To  pierce,  to  strike  through. 

"  Scho  .  .  .  dang  his  self  with  ane  dagger  to  th« 
heart.  '—Bellendene  :  Chron.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  To  drive,  to  thrust  out,  to  expel. 

"  The  valiant  G ricks  forth  frae  tlmir  ruins  dang." 
Bellendene  :   Virtue  *  Vyce  ;  Evergreen,  i.  4« 

5.  To  drive  or  knock  in  ;  to  burst  (generally 
followed  by  in). 

"  The  causeway  was  railed  frae  the  Netherbow  to  the 
Stinking  Style,  with  stakes  of  timber  dung  in  tha 
end."— Spalding:  Troublet,  i.  25. 


fr;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =L 
-dan.   tian  =  slian.   -tion*  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -sion^zhun.     -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -bel,  del, 
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6.  To  beat,  to  subdue,  to  overcome. 

"  We'll  ding  Jock  o'  Dawston  Cleugh  now,  after  »'  I  " 
—Scott :  Ouy  Manneriny,  ch.  xxxviii. 

7.  To  excel,  to  surpass. 

"  Far  dang  the  brightest  beauties  of  the  green." 
f'tryuton  :  Poemt,  ii.  3. 

8.  To  urge,  to  press. 

"When  the  signe   was  offend   to  him  [Abu]  be 
Isaiah,  and  dung  on  him,  bee  would  not  bane  it."— 
Brucf :  klercii  Sermont,  K  8,  6. 
B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  hit,  to  strike,  to  beat 

"  The  gleymen  on  the  labour  dinge." 

Harelok,  tm. 

2.  To  drive. 

"  The  hale  Khoure  hoppis  and  dingit 
In  furdli  Kbald,  and  brayis  here  and  than." 

Doughit      Virgil.  301,  I 

8.  To  rush  violently,  to  attack  fiercely. 

"  Than  thai,  that  law  ma  sodanly 
Thair  fayis  dumj  on  thaim,  war  sn  rad. 
That  thai  na  hart  to  help  thaim  had." 

Barkour,  Z!T.  4S». 

4.  To  fall  or  descend  heavily,  as  rain  or 
•now. 

5.  To  bluster,  to  bounce. 

"  Be  huffs  and  dingt,  because  we  will  not  spend  the 
little  we  have  left,  to  get  him  the  title  of  lord  Strut" 
—Arkuthnot, 

f  (1)  To  ding  back :  To  beat  back  ;  applied 
to  a  state  of  warfare. 

"  But  all  thir  argument*  misgave  this  nobl  >  mar- 
quis ;  for  the  earls  come  in,  and  were  dung  back 
*e*tu.~—SpaUing,  ii.  167. 

(2)  To  be  dung  by :  To  be  confined  by  some 
ailment. 

(3)  To  ding  doun  :  To  overthrow. 

"  The  tonn 
Wei  takyn  thus,  and  dongan  doun." 

Harbour,  ix.  47*. 

(4)  To  ding  off,  or  a/:  To  drive  from. 

"  Quliilk  niHAiifully  schupe  thaim  to  with  stand 
At  the  coist  syde,  and  rf.vn;/  thaym  of  the  land." 
Douglat :  Virgil,  825,  g 

(5)  To  ding  on :  It  is  used  impersonally,  and 
applied  to  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

"  Upon  the  3rd  of  October  In  the  afternoon  there  fell 
out  in  Murray  a  great  lain,  dinging  on  night  and  day." 
— Spalding  :  Trouble*,  i.  69. 

(6)  To  ding  oneself:  To  vex  oneself  about 
anything.    (Scotch.) 

(7)  To  ding  out: 
(a)  To  expel . 

"Sen  the  Briton  is  war  common  ennymes  baith  to 
Scott  is  and  Pichtis,  force  Is  to  thaym  to  be  reconseld 
[reconciled]  or  ellis  to  be  schamfully  doung  out  of 
Albion."— Bellendme  :  Cron.,  bk.  L  7  a. 

(6)  To  frustrate,  to  defeat. 

"I  am  hopeful  that  the  bottom  of  tbeii  ihall 

be  dung  out.—BaUlie :  Lettert,  11  M. 

(8)  To  ding  over :  To  overturn,  to  overthrow, 
to  overcome. 

"  Then  Ajax,  wha  alaue  galnstood 
Gods,  Trojans,  sword  and  fire. 
See  him  that  cudna  be  o'ercome 
Dung  o'er  by  his  ain  ire." 

/'oi-mt  in  the  Biichan  Dialect,  p.  88. 

(9)  To  ding  throw  :  To  pierce  ;  to  run  through 
the  body. 

"  He  dung  hym  throw  the  body  with  ane  swerd  afore 
the  alter  of  Sancte  3n\m."—Bellendcne  :  Cron.,  bk.  xv., 
ch.  be. 

(10)  To  ding  to  dede  :  To  kill  with  repeated 
strokes. 

"  done  entrit  thai  qnhar  Sotheroune  slepand  war, 
Apou  thaim  set  with  strakis  sad  and  stir ; 
Feill  frekls  thar  thai  f  reris  dang  to  dede." 

Wallace,  vil.  485.    US. 

(11)  To  ding  up :  To  break  up,  to  force  open. 

"  At  the  ludgings  chosen  men  were  plantlt  to  ding 
up  durres.  and  bring  out  prisoneris."— nitt.  Jamet  the 
Sext.  p.  U7. 

*  ding-ding,  s.    A  term  of  endearment. 

"  Loe,  heere  I  come  a  wolng  my  ding-ding  " 

Tragedy  of  Bqfman  (mi).    f.Varo.) 

ding-dong,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  At  substantive: 

1.  A  reduplication  of  ding,  intended  to  re- 
present the  sound  of  bells. 

"  111  begin  \l-Mng  dang,  bell 
MHO  dang,  bell  " 
Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill  2. 

2.  Hornl.  :  A  striking  arrangement  in  which 
two  bells  of  different  tones  are  used  and  struck 
in  succession  to  mark  the  quarter-hours. 

B.  A.-  adv.  :  Pell-mell,  helter-skelter. 

"Palling  down  helter-skelter,  ding-dong."— Merne : 
The  fragment,  ch.  II. 

*  ding-thrift,  s.    A  spendthrift ;  one  who 
dings  or  drives  away  thrift,  that  is  prudence 
and  economy, 

"  No,  but  because  the  dina-ihrifr  now  Is  poore, 
And  knnwes  not  when  i'  th'  world  to  borrow  more." 
Hfrrick      Workt.  p.  1M. 

1  dinged,  pa. par.  &  a.    [ DINO.] 


dinged-work,  s.  Work  embossed  by 
blows  which  depress  one  surface  and  raise  the 
other.  U'HA.siNii.  J 

dm   ghy,  dinghi,  dinghee,   dingey,  s. 

[Mahratta  dinge,  dunge.] 
Nautical: 

1.  A  row-boat  of  the  Hoogly,  which  pro- 
bably gave  the  name  to  the  little  jolly-boat  of 
the  merchant-service,  mentioned  below. 

2.  A  boat  of  Bombay,  propelled  by  paddles, 
and  having  one  mast  and  a  settee-sail. 

3.  An  extra  boat  of  a  ship  for  common  uses. 
It  is  clinker-built,   from  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  has  a  beam  one-third  nf  its 
length.     The  name  is  also  applied,   on  the 
Thames  especially,  to  any  small  rowing-boat 
not  outrigged. 

"  The  water  being  found  partly  fresh,  Mr.  Chaffers 
took  the  dingey  and  went  up  two  or  three  miles."— 
Dartcin  :  Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  viii..  p.  69. 

din'-gl-ljf  (1),  adv.    [Eng.  dingy ;  -ly.]    In  & 
dingy,  soiled,  or  dirty  manner  or  state. 

*  din'-gi-ly  (2),  adv.    [Dmo,  v.]    Forcibly. 

"  Do  confute  so  dingily  the  sentence  and  saying  of 
Floribell  "— PhUpot :  Workt,  p.  870.  ( Davit*. ) 

din   gi  ness,  *.    [Eng.   dingy;    -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dingy. 

".  .  .  the  dingineu  of  the  colour." — O.  R.  Redgrave, 
in  Cauells  Technical  educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  267. 

*  ding  -ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dmo,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  striking ;  a  stroke, 
a  blow. 

"He  schal  be  dongun  with  niani  dingingt."—Wi/- 
cUffe:  Aiming.,  p.  37. 

ding  ing  (2),  s.     [From  the   sound.]     The 
ringing  of  a  bell. 

"The  accursed  dinging  of  the  dustman's  bell."—  W • 
Irving :  Sketch  Book.  {Davit-i.} 

din'-gle,  s.    [A  variant  of  dimble  and  dimple 
(q.  v.).]  A  dell,  a  hollow,  or  valley  between  hills . 

"  Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff  and  dell. 
And  solitary  hearth,  tli'e  signal  knew." 

Scott  .•  I  MI  n  of  the  Lake,  iii.  1. 

dingle-dangle,  a.  [A  reduplicate  of 
DANGLE,  v.  (q.v.).]  Hanging  pendulous  or 
loosely  ;  dangling. 

"  By  dingle   ...    he  understands  boughs  hanging 
dingle-dniiale  over  the  edge    of  the  dell!  —  Warton 
Notes  on  Milton. 

din'-gle,  v.i.     [DiNDLE,    DINLE.]    To  shake, 
to  tremble  ;  to  be  put  into  a  vibrating  motion. 

".  .  .  garring  the  verystane-and-lime  wa's  dingle  wi' 
his  screechings."— Scott  :  Waverley,  ch.  xllv. 

din  go,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

"  Zool.  :  Canis  Dingo,  the  Australian  dog,  an 
animal  of  a  wolf-like  appearance.  It  is,  in  all 
probability,  not  a  true  native  of  the  island, 
but  an  importation.  It  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  only  mammal  not  belonging  to  the  group 
of  Marsupials  (Kangaroos,  Wombats,  &c.) 


found  in  the  island.  It  approaches  the  Shep- 
herd's Dog  in  appearance :  the  head  is  elon- 
gated, the  forehead  flat,  and  the  ears  short 
and  erect,  or  slightly  inclined  forwards.  The 
body  is  thickly  covered  with  hair  of  two  kinds 
—the  one  woolly  and  grey,  the  other  silky  and 
of  a  deep  yellow  or  fawn  colour.  It  seldom 
barks  or  growls  if  irritated,  but  erects  the 
hairs  of  its  whole  body  like  bristles,  and 
becomes  furious.  Owing  to  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  it  among  sheep,  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  exterminate  the  race,  and  it 
is  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  island. 

din-By",  a-    [Eng.  dung ;  -y.] 
1.  Dirty,  soiled. 


2.  Of  a  dusky,  soiled,  or  dun  colour  ; 

"  Fresh  females  may  frequently  be  seen  paired  with 
battered,  faded,  or  ding//  males.  —  Darwin:  Deicenl  of 
Man,  ch.  xi..  400,  401. 

•  dingyle,  v.t.    [DEION.]    To  deign. 

"...  hie  wald  ga  visit  his  masonls,  and  wald  not 
dingyie  himself  toga  from  his  gallerie  to  his  hall  for 
hermg  of  a  sermone."—  K  not:  Letter  to  the  Faithful  in 
London  (Lite,  L  SM). 

din   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  Sis.     [DiNE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  taking  dinner. 

dining  chamber,  s.    A  dining-room. 

"I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dlnini-chamorr,  but  h« 
stops  me  to  her  trencher  and  steals  her  capon  s  leg."— 
Bhakesp.  :  Tm  ilcntlemen,  Iv.  4. 

dining  hall,  *.     A  dining-room. 

dining-room,  .-.  The  room  in  a  home 
in  which  the  principal  meals  are  taken. 

"Frudeiice  took  them  Into  a  (fining  -room,  where 
stood  a  pair  of  excellent  virginals."—  Bun^an  :  Pil- 
grim i  Progreu,  pt.  ii. 

din    ite,  s.     [Named  after  Prof.  Dini,  its  dis- 
coverer, and  Eng.  sufl'.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  An  inodorous  fragile  mineral,  occur- 
ring in  an  aggregation  or  druse  of  crystals, 
with  the  appearance  of  ice,  but  with  a  yellow 
tinge.  It  occurs  in  lignite  deposits  at  Luni- 
giana,  in  Tuscany.  (Dana.) 

dl-ni-trd-,  in  compos.     [Pref.  di=  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  nitro-  (q.v.).] 

Cliem.  :  Applied  to  compounds  in  which  the 
radical  (NOjj)'  is  contained  twice,  having  re- 
laced two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  Diuitro- 
nzene,  CgH^NO^'a. 

dinitro  phenol,  s. 

Cliem.  :  Nitrophenesic  acid,  CsH^NOj)^. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acia  on 
phenol.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  prismatic 
crystals,  which  melts  e.t  104  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol. 

dink,  a.    [Ger.  ding  =  gay.  ].    Neat,  tidy,  trim. 

"  My  lady's  dink,  my  lady's  drest, 
The  flower  and  fancy  o  er  the  west" 

Burnt  :  My  Lady  s  Gown. 

dink,  v.t.    [DINK,  a.]    To  deck,  or  dress  out 

"  Ye  may  stand  there,  dinked  out  and  dished  forth  a 
willing  nimithfou  to  some  gomeral."  —  Blackxmod't 
Magazine,  Nov.,  1820,  p.  154. 


pla 
ben 


'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  dink  ;  -ly.]    Neatly. 
"They  stand  sae  dinkltt,  rank  and  file." 

/,'.  Galloway  :  Poemt.  p.  163. 

dinlc,  dinnle,  s.    [DINLE,  v.] 

1.  A  vibration,  a  tingling. 

2.  A  thrilling  sensation,  as  applied  to  the 
mind. 

"  Ane  aye  thinks  at  the  flrst  dinnle  o'  the  sentence." 
Scott  .•  limn  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxv. 

dinle,     dynle,    v.i.      [Cf.     Dut.    tintelen.] 

[DiNDLE.] 

1.  To  tremble,  to  shake. 

"  The  large  are  did  reinling  with  the  rusche, 
The  brayis  dynti  and  all  doun  can  ilusche." 

Douglat  :  Virgil,  294,  80. 

2.  To  make  a  great  noise. 

"  The  birnand  towris  doun  mills  with  ane  rusche, 
Quhil  all  the  heuynnys  ,  yn'i'  with  the  dusche. 

Houglat  :  Virgil,  296,  St. 

3.  To  tingle. 

din  mont,  *  dll-mond,  s.  [Etym.  uncer- 
tain.] A  wetlier  in  the  second  year,  or  rather 
from  the  flrst  to  the  second  shearing. 

"Kebbis    and   dullis,    gylrayrs    and    dilmondit.'— 

i  •„•„,,  i.  of  Scotland,  p.  103. 

din  na,  v.  &  neg.  [A  Scots  contr.  of  do  not.] 
Do  not. 

"  '  And  the  mom's  sabbath  too.'  said  the  querist.  '  I 
dinna  ken  what  will  be  done.'  "—Scott  :  Gu»  Manner- 
ing.  ch.  xxxvi. 

din  na  good,  din-na-gude,  a.  [A  Scots 
contr.  of  do  no  good.]  Worthless,  disreput- 
able, good  for  nothing. 

"The  wee  bit  prodigal,  dinnagood  lassie  that  wai 
here."—  lirownie  of  Bodtheck.  11.  163.  • 

dinned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dm,  v.] 

*  din   ner,  v.i.    [DINNER,  s.]    To  dine. 

"Kon  ye  wha  dinner'd  on  our  Bessy's  haggles  t"— 
Jacobite  Relict,  il.  190. 

din-ner,     *  dener,     *  diner,     *  dyner, 

*  dynccr.  *  dynerc,  s.  [Fr.  diner,  O.  Fr. 
disner  —  to  dine  ;  the  infill,  being  used  sub- 
stantively.) 


lite,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  whit,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work.  whd.  SOA  :  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   to.  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dinnerless— dintless 
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L  The  principal  meal  of  the  day,  corre- 
sponding to  the  ieiiri>ov(deipnon)of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  catna  of  the  Romans.  It  is  eaten 
at  various  times  from  mid-day  to  evening. 
[DINNER-HOUR.] 

"  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner ;  go,  get  it  ready.* 
—Sfiakeip.  :  Lear,i.  4. 

2.  A  feast,  an  entertainment. 

dinner-hour,  s.  The  hour  at  which  one 
dines  ;  the  time  set  apart  for  dinner.  In 
mediaeval  times,  and  indeed  up  to  the  end  of 
last  century,  the  usual  hour  was  about  mid- 
day. Since  then  the  hour  has  gradually 
become  later,  till  no"w  from  six  p.m.  to  eight 
p.m.  is  the  usual  hour  among  the  wealthier 
classes. 

"The  boats  being 'hauled  on  shore  at  our  du 
hour,  we  were  admiring  from  the  distance  of  h; 
mile  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  ioe."— Darwin:  Voyage 


nntr- 
lalf-a- 


Kound  the  World  (W10),  ch.  x.,  p.  221. 

dinner-time,  s.  The  same  as  DINNER- 
HOUR  (q.v.). 

•  "At  dinner-time  we  landed  among  a  party  of 
FuegiaiM."— Dartcin :  Voyage  Round  the  World  (1870), 
ch.  x.,  p.  218. 

din -ner-less,  a.  [Eng.  dinner;  -less.}  With- 
out dinner. 

"To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  importing  to  be 
dinnerUu.'— Fuller:  Worthiet;  London. 

*din'-ner-l^,  a.  [Eng.  dinwr;-ly.]  Apper- 
taining to  dinner ;  attending  upon  dinner. 

"Agent,  of  her  majesties  privi-chamber  coming  to 
•  merry  recorder  of  London,  about  some  state  affaire, 
met  him  by  chance  in  the  street  going  to  dinner  to 
the  lord  inaior,  and  proffered  to  deliver  him  his  en- 
charge,  but  the  dinnerly  officer  was  so  hasty  on  his 
way  that  he  refused  to  faeare  him,  poasting  him  over 
to  another  season,  the  gent  notwithstanding  still 
urged  him  to  audience,  without  discovering  either 
who  he  was  or  what  he  would."— Copley :  tftt»,  fitt, 
and  Funcittl  1614).  (.Varw.l 

•  din'-ner-jf,  a.    [Eng.  dinner;  -j/.]    Pertain- 
ing to  dinner. 

"The  dinnery  atmosphere  of  the  salle-a- manger." 
tin.  Oatkell :  Curioui  if  True.    (Duviei.) 

din'-nle,  v.  &  s.    [DINLK. j 

din -nous,  <(.    [Eng.  din;  -ous.]    Noisy. 

"  Ye're  haudin'  up  your  vile  dinnoui  goravich  i'  the 
vud»  here."— Saint  Patrick,  li.  SOT. 

di-no-brjf-i'-na,  ».  pi.  [Or.  Slvot  (dlno$)  = 
a  whirling,  a  round  area ;  ftpvov  (bruon)  =  a 
kind  of  seaweed,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  stiff, 
-ina.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Infusoria.  It  contains 
two  genera,  Dinobryon  and  Epipyxis. 

dl-n6b'-ry-on,  s.    [DINO^RYINA.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Dinobryina.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Epipyxis  by  an  interior  red  pigment-spot 
and  a  nagelliform  filament.  There  are  four 
species. 

di-nog'-er-aB,  s.  [Gr.  oeu/dc  (demos)  =  ter- 
rible, and  xcpat  (fceras)  =  a  horn,  pi.  Kipa.ro, 
(fcerota).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mammalia,  order 
Dinocerata  (q.v.). 

di-no-9er'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
dinoceros(q.v.).] 

Paheont. :  An  order  of  Mammalia  having  on 
each  of  the  four  feet  five  well-developed  toes, 
each  terminated  by  a  hoof.  There  are  three 
pairs  of  horn  cores.  No  upper  incisors  ;  upper 
canines  assuming  the  form  of  long  tusks 
directed  downwards.  The  species  are  large 
mammals  from  the  Eocene  of  North  America. 
Prof.  Cope  ranks  the  Dinocerata  as  an  aberrant 
group  of  Ungulata,  while  Prof.  Marsh  considers 
them  a  distinct  order  intermediate  between  the 
Perissodactyle  Ungulata  and  the  Proboscidea. 

di-no-char'-i-dee,  *.  /</.  [Mod.  Lat  dino- 
char(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idat.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  loricated  free-swimming 
Rotifers,  with  three  genera. 

di  noch  a  ris.  s.  [Gr.  siv^  (dinos)  =  a 
whirling,  and  x<ipi?  (char-is)  =  grace,  pleasure.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  the  type  of 
the  family  Dinocharidae.  The  lorica  is  vase- 
shaped,  with  projecting  plates,  or  dorsal 
spines ;  head  retractile,  eye  single  ;  foot  and 
toes  very  long,  the  former  bearing  spines. 
There  are  three  species. 

•  dln-dm'-fe,  o.     [Gr.  Si  -  Sit  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,   and    ?o/i6$   (nemos)  —  a  pasture,  a 
region.] 


Hot.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  group  of  plant* 
which  occurs  in  two  of  the  six  great  divisions 
of  the  globe.  (Balfour  :  Botany,  §  1,151.) 

din  oph  is,  s.  [Gr.  6*  cvo?  (deinos)  =  strange, 
dreadful,  and  otfus  (ophis)  =  a  snake.] 

PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  Ophidia,  formed  for 
the  reception  of  a  gigantic  constricting  ser- 
pent from  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  United 
States. 

din-dph'-y-sls,  ».  [Gr.  oVtvrff  (deinos)  = 
strange,  dreadful,  and  c/>uo-i?  (phusis)  =  nature.) 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Infusoria  belonging  to 
the  family  Peridiniidse.  They  are  marine. 
There  extends  down  the  body  a  folded  crest 
or  fringe,  like  that  of  Stentor,  except  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  carapace.  A  crown  of  cilia  exists 
round  the  neck,  and  a  longer  flagelliforin 
filament. 

di--nor'-nl-ds8,  dl-nor-nlth'-i-dse,  ».  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  dinorn(ia),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idtv.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  fossil  Ratite  birds 
found  in  New  Zealand,  and  believed  to  be 
akin  to  the  Struthionidie,  or  Ostriches.  Chief 
genera,  Dinornis  and  Palapteryx.  The  natives 
called  these  birds  Moas.  They  have  the  wings 
useless  for  flight,  their  place,  however,  being 
supplied  by  strong  cursorial  feet.  They  occur 
in  the  Post- Tertiary  of  Recent  deposits  in 
New  Zealand.  Type,  Dinornis  (q.v.).  [MoA.] 
There  are  other  species  from  the  European 
Miocene. 

di-nor  nis,  dei-nor'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  <W6? 
(<leinos)  =  strange,  unusual . . .  fearful,  terrible, 
dreadful,  aiid  opvi<i  (amis)  =  a  bird.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  founded 
by  Prof.  Owen,  and  published  by  him  in  Nov., 
1839,  with  much  sagacity,  on  the  authority  of 
the  fragment  of  a 
femur  brought  from 
New  Zealand.  Sub- 
sequent discoveries 
have  brought  to 
light  several  species 
of  Diuomis,  and 
some  allied  genera. 
Dinornis  giganteus 
was  from  ten  to 
eleven  or  twelve 
feet  high,  or  one- 
third  higher  than 
the  tallest  ostrich ; 
D.  struthioides  was 
seven  feet,  or  the 
height  of  an  ostrich 
of  moderate  size ;  D. 
droittioides  five  feet, 
or  that  of  the  emu  ; 

and  D.  didiformis  four  feet,  or  between  the 
cassowary  and  the  dodo.  The  Maories  say 
that  these  birds  co-existed  with  their  an- 
cestors, and  bones,  with  the  fragment  of  an 
egg-shell  apparently  burnt,  found  by  Mr. 
Walter  Mantell,  seem  to  confirm  the  belief. 
(Quar.  Jour.  Geal  Soc.,  iv.  225-241 ;  vi.  319- 
342,  <tc.) 

di  -no-saur,  *  del  -no-saur,  s.  [Dmo- 
SAURIA.]  A  member  of  the  sub-order  Diuo- 
sauria. 

"...  to  the  Dinotaur  it  may  he  a  question."— 
Huxley,  in  Quar.  Jour.  Heal.  Soc.,  xxvi.  (1870),  27. 

di  no  sau  -ri  a,  *  dei  no-sau  -ri-a,  i.  pi. 

[Gr.  6civos  (deinos)  =  strange,  unnatural,  .  ,  . 
fearful,  terrible,  dreadful,  and  o-avpot  (sauros), 
or  o-aiipa  (saura)  —  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  tribe  or  sub-order  of  Reptiles 
established  by  Herman  von  Meyer  in  1832, 
and  subsequently  called  by  him  Pachypodes, 
or  Pachypoda.  In  1841  Professor  Owen  gave 
them  the  name  which  they  still  retain,  Dino- 
sauria.  Huxley  places  them  as  one  of  two 
sub-orders  under  his  order  Ornithoscelida 
[ORNITHOSCELIDA],  and  thus  defines  them  : 
Cervical  vertebrae  short,  femur  as  long  as  or 
longer  than  the  tibia.  Huxley  divides  them 
into  three  families  :  the  Megalosauridae,  the 
Scelidosauridae,  and  the  Iguanodontidae  (q.v.). 
(Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxvi.  (1870)  1-51.) 

di- no-sau '-ri -an,   *  dei  no  sau  :ri-an, 

a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dinosaur i(a),  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -on.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Dinosauria. 

"...  a  thoroughly  dinotaurian  aspect."— Quar. 
Jour.  Qed.  Soc.,  xxlr.  48. 


B.  As  subst.  :  A  member  of  the  sub-order 
Dinosauria.  (Owen:  Report  on  British  Fossil 
Reptiles,  1841.) 

di  -  no  -  the  re,  s.  [DINOTHERIUM.]  Any 
individual  of  the  fossil  genus  Dinotherium 
(q.v.). 

di-nd-ther-I-um,  «.  [Gr.  it ^6?  (deinos) 
=  .  .  .  terrible,  and  Br/piov  (therion)  —  a  beast, 
a  wild  animal.] 

Fahr.ont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  mammals  gener- 
ally referred  to  the  order  Proboscidea,  or 
to  the  order  Cetacea.  Dinothtrium  gigan- 
teum,  of  which  the  entire  skull  and  lower 
jaws  were  found  in  Miocene  sand  at  Ep- 
pelsheim  on  the  Rhine  by  Klipstein,  and 


DINOTHERIUM. 


were  described  by  Kaup,  was  apparently 
larger  than  the  elephant.  Its  tusks,  which 
projected  from  the  lower  jaw,  curved  down- 
wards,  and  were  used  by  the  animal,  which 
was  semi-aquatic,  to  support  its  head  upon 
the  shore.  It  is  believed  that  it  had  a  short 
flexible  trunk. 

din  ox   ide,  s.  [See  def.)    An  erroneous  form 
of  dioxide  (q.v.). 

din  some,   a.     [Eng.  din;   -some.]     Noisy, 
dinning. 

dint,  *  dent,  *  dunt,  *  dynt,  •  dyntte, «. 

[A.S.  dynt;  cogn.  with  Icel.  dyntr  —  a  dint 
dynta  =  to  dint ;   Sw.  dial,  dunt  =  a  stroke 
dunta  =  to  strike.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

"  At  a  dint  he  slow  them  thre."       Eatelok,  1.80T. 

2.  The  mark,  dent,  or  indentation  caused  by 
and  remaining  after  a  blow. 

"  From  Kabibouokka's  forehead, 
From  his  snow-besprinkled  tresaei, 
Drops  uf  sweat  fell  fast  and  heavy. 
Making  dintt  upon  the  aines." 

Long/Alow :  Song  of  HiavaOKl,  11. 

*  EL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  blow,  a  calamity. 

"  Thurrh  Adamess  gill  teas  dinnt, 
Wasa  all  maunkiun  thurrhwundedd." 

Ormulum,  4.3*0. 

2.  Power,  force. 

"  O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity. 

Shaketp.  :  Juliut  Cottar,  lit  1 

If  By  dint  of:  By  means  of,  by  the  power  or 
force  of. 

"Alone  able  to  make  theee  discoveries  6y  dint  uf 
reason."— BMnabroke :  Ktiai/i.  iii. ;  Monotheiim. 

dint,  *  dunten,  *  dynt,  v.t.  &  i.    [DYNT,  ».J 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  beat,  to  strike,  to  drive  with  blows. 

"  Dunt  the  develes  thider  in." 

Metrical  Uomiliel.  p.  xU. 

2.  To  make  a  dint,  indentation,  or  hollow 
in ;  to  dent. 

"  There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 
A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

3.  To  impress  deeply. 

"  Fall  foul  the  baud  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel: 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fair  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground." 

Scott  :  Mormon  lloriethoe,  t, 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  strike,  to  beat,  to  hit. 

"  Doughtaly  duntand  on  mules  and  on  itede." 

Toxmeley  Mytteriet,  p.  2H. 

dlnt'-^d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DINT.] 

dint'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DiNT,  ».] 

A.  At  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  striking,  beating, 

or  indenting. 

dlnt'-less,  a.     [Eng.  dint;   -less.]    Without, 
or  free  from  any  dints. 

"  Veiling  with  hushed  softness  it*  itintleu  'rocka."— 
Rutkin. 


boil,  bo^:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,    ph  --  L 
-clan,  -tian  a  shun,    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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•  di  nu-mer-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  dinumeratio, 
from  dinumemtus,  pa.  par.  of  dinumero  =  to 
count  up.)  The  act  of  uumbering  or  counting 
out  singly. 

dl-Sc'-e'-san,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  diocesain ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  diocesano ;  Port,  diecesano,  from  Low 
Lat.  dicecesanus.]  [DiocESK.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diocese. 
"Either  by  dioeaan  or  provincial  synod*."— Spel- 

man  :  Dt  Septikurd,  p.  188. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  has  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
over  a  diocese  ;  the  bishop  of  a  diocese.  The 
term  diocesan  is  more  limited  than  bishop,  the 
latter  including  all  the  peculiar  functions  of 
the  episcopate,  while  the  former  has  reference 
only  to  the  bounds  in  whicli  these  functions 
shall  be  exercised. 

t  2.  (PL):  Clergy  having  any  dignity  in  a 
diocese. 

"  The  bishops  sold  to  the  curates,  and  to  other  eccle- 
siastics, their  diocmant,  this  liberty."—  Urquhart  : 
Rabda.it.  bk.  ii..  ch.  Til  (note). 

diocesan  court,  *. 

Eccles.  :  A  consistorial  or  consistory. 

di  6  9csc,    •  di  o  cise,    «  di-o  cyse,   s. 

SFr.  diocese, ;  Lat.  ditecesis,  from  Or.  &IOIKTJO-IS 
dioikesis)  =  housekeeping,  administration  ; 
Sioiictia  (dioiked)  =  to  keep  house,  to  manage  : 
3t  =  6id  (ilia)  =  through,  and  aiiieeia  (oikeo  =  to 
inhabit ;  olxot  (oifcos)=a  house;  Port,  diocese; 
Ital.  &Sp.  diocesi.] 

1.  The  territorial  district  or  portion  of  the 
Church  forming  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop. 

"  The  bishops  of  several  extensive  Mnceiei  were  able 
to  report  to  him  that  not  »  single  dissenter  was  to  be 
found  within  their  jurisdiction."— Jfacuutay :  Hut. 
Xng.,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  A  division,  a  district,  a  province. 

"He  ...  had  in  every  diocyte a dyuerse  name."— 
Sir  T.  Jiort :  Workt,  p.  231. 

IT  Even  as  early  as  the  New  Testament 
history  we  find  some  plain  indications  of  the 
rise  of  the  diocesan  system,  in  the  cases 
respectively  of  James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ; 
Timothy,  Bishop  of  Ephesus  ;  Titus,  of  Crete  : 
to  whom  may  be  added  the  Angels  or  Bishops 
of  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia.  These  were 
resident  in  cities,  and  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  churches  and  inferior  clergy  in  those 
cities,  and  probably  in  the  country  adjacent. 
To  these  episcopal  districts  or  bishoprics  the 
name  of  Diocese  was  not  given  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century.  Previously  to 
that  period  they  were  denominated  Parochia. 
Diocese*  retain  this  primitive  meaning,  indi- 
cating the  territories  of  jurisdiction  of  bishops 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Churches.  Each  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  possesses  one  or  more  dioceses 
of  each  of  these  churches,  while  they  are 
numerous  iu  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

U  For  the  difference  between  diocese  and 
bishopric,  see  BISHOPRIC. 

•di  6  9ese  ncr,  ».  [DIOCESE.]  One  who 
belongs  to  a  diocese. 

"  Parlshoners  or  diocttmen."— Bacon. 
•dl'-i-CeSS,  *.      [DiOCESK.] 

di  oc  Ic  a   (pi.  di  6c   le-SB),  t.     [Named 
after  Diocles   Carystiuus,  an  ancient  Greek 
botanist.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
the  typical  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Dioclese  (q.v.). 

2.  PI.  (DiocUtz):  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  tribe  Phaseolese. 

Di  6  cle  tian,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  Diocktianus.] 

A.  An   tulist. :  The   name    of  one  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  proclaimed  at  Chalcedon, 
in  A.D.  284.    In  his  reign  took  place  one  of 
the  crudest  persecutions  of  the  Christians. 
He  was  originally  a  private  soldier.    He  re- 
signed the  sovereignty  in  A.D.  305,  and  died 
nine  years  after. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

Diocletian  era,  . . 

Chron.  :  An  era  used  by  Christian  writers 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  still  employed  by  the 
Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It  dates  from  the 


Christians   in   the   last  year  of    his   reign. 
(Haydn,  Ac.) 

Diocletian  window,  f. 
Arch. :  A  Venetian  window. 

di-6c-ta  he  draL  a.  [Or.  at  =  &$  (dis)  = 
twice,  twolold,  arid  Eng.  octahedral  (q.v.).] 

Crystallog. :  Having  the  form  of  an  octahe- 
dral prism  with  tetrahedral  summits. 

di-dd  -i-a,  a.  [Or.  &  =  iid.  (did)  =  through, 
across,  and  6*65  (hudos)  =  a  way.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trail- 
ing shrubs  or  herbs,  with  small  white  flowers, 
natural  order  Rubiacese.  They  are  natives  of 
the  warm  parts  of  America  and  Africa.  The 
name  is  derived  from  many  of  the  species 
growing  by  the  roadside. 

di   6  don,  s.    [Gr.  Ai  =  3i's  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  oiou?  (odous),  genit.  O&JITOS  (odontos) 
-  a  tooth.  J 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  teleostean  fish,  family 
Gymnodontes,  order  Plectognathi,  deriving 
their  name  from  the  fact  that  the  ivory-clad 
terminations  of  the  jaws  show  no  suture,  and 
the  fish  thus  appear  to  possess  but  two  teeth. 
The  body,  as  in  other  members  of  the  family, 
can  be  inflated  with  air  till  the  creature  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  under  side  upper- 
most ;  it  is  likewise  covered  with  ossifications 
in  the  skin,  each  with  a  pair  of  lateral  roots 
and  a  stiff,  movable,  erectile  spine.  The  ro- 
tundity of  these  fish  when  distended  has  earned 
for  them  the  name  of  Globe-fish,  or  Prickly 
Globe-fish  (Orbes  epinetix  of  the  French),  in 
addition  to  the  designations  Porcupine-fish 
and  Sea  Hedgehog,  suggested  by  the  numerous 
spines.  The  four  species  of  Diodon  are  found 
in  all  the  seas  between  the  Tropics,  and  range 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  largest  species 
(Diodon  hystrix)  attains  the  length  of  two 
feet  six  inches.  The  food  of  Diodon  consists 
of  crustaceans  and  sea-weeds,  for  the  tritnra- 
tion  of  which  its  jaws  are  admirably  adapted. 
This  genus  has  by  some  naturalists  been  made 
the  type  of  a  family  Diodontidse. 

di-6-don'-tJ-dfi9,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  diodon; 

t  connective,  and  Lat.  fern.  adj.  pL  surf,  -idee.] 

IcMhy. :  A  family  of  fishes,  of  whicli  Diodon 

Is  the  type.    It  belongs  to  the  order  Teleostei, 

and  the  sub-order  Plectognathi. 

di  ce  91  a,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  its  (dis)=  twice,  two- 
fold, and  oiieof  (oikos)  —  a  house.] 

Hot. :  The  twenty-second  class  in  the  Lin- 
na-an  system.  It  comprehends  those  plants 
which  have  the  staminiferousand  pistilliferous 
flowers  on  separate  individuals. 

di  ce  910118,  di  oe  91  an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat 
diax(ia),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous,  -Ian.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  unisexual  plants, 
such  as  the  willow  and  hemp,  in  which  the 
staminiferous  and  pistilliferous  flowers  are  on 
separate  individuals. 

"  Monoecious  and  iliaeciotu  plants  are  produced  by 
the  suppression  of  the  essential  organs  of  the  flowers. ' 
—Balfiw :  Botany,  i  648. 

2.  Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  those  animals 
in  which  the  sexes  are  distinct :  that  is,  those 
in  which  the  ovum  is  produced  by  one  in- 
dividual (female)  and  the  Rpermatozooid  by 
another  (male).    It  is  opposed  to  Monoecious 
(q.v.). 

dl-O3'-cI-oiis-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dioecious  (q.v.) ; 

-iy.] 

Bot. :  In  a  dioecious  manner ;  having  stamens 
or  pistils  in  different  plants. 

dicociously -hermaphrodite,  a. 

Bot. :  Hermaphrodite,  but  yet  not  having 
perfect  stamens  and  pistil  in  any  one  individual 
flower. 

t  di  ce  9ious  -  noss,  s.  [Eng.  dicecious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dicecious. 

t  di-O9'  -flfin,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicec(ia),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  same  as  DICECIOUSNESS 
(q.v.). 

Di  6g  en  cs.  «.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  a  cele- 
brated Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Sinope. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Antisthenes,  the 
founder  of  the  Cynic  school  of  philosophy. 
He  was  born  in  B.C.  413.  His  utter  disregard 
of  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life 
caused  him  great  notoriety.  He  wore  a  coarse 


cloak,  and  lodged  in  a  tub  or  cask.  In  his  old 
age,  when  isailiiig  from  Athens  to  -Ktjiua,  he 
was  captured  by  pirates  and  carried  to  Crete, 
where  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  wealthy 
Corinthian,  named  Xeniades,  who  made  him 
tutor  of  his  children,  and  eventually  gave 
him  his  freedom.  He  died  at  Corinth.  B.C.  323. 

Diogenes'  crab, *. 

Zool. :  A  species  of  Csenobita  so  called 
from  its  habit  of  making  its  residence  in  a 
shell,  as  Diogenes  did  iu  his  tub.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  Hermit-crab. 

Diogenes'  cap,   . 

Anat.  :  The  cup-like  cavity  of  the  hand, 
formed  by  bending  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
story  that  Diogenes,  seeing  a  boy  drinking 
water  from  the  palm  of  his  hand,  threw  away 
his  cup  as  a  useless  luxury,  aud  used  his  hand 
for  drinking  ever  after. 

dl-ol'-CO-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  Si  =  6i's  (dis)  a 
twice,  and  olxot  (oikos)  =  a  house.]  Dicecious. 

dioico  polygamous,  a. 

Bot. :  A  term  used  when  some  of  the  flowers 
of  a  dicecious  plant  produce  hermaphrodite 
flowers.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  di-6I'-cous,  *di'-6ic,  a.    [DICECIOUS.] 

di-d-me-de'-a,  s.  [After  Diomedes,  one  of 
the  Greek  warriors  before  Troy.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Procellaridse,  or  Petrels.  Diomedea  eiculans  is 
the  albatross  (q.v.). 

di  on,  s.  [Gr.  Si  —  Sis  (dis)  =  twice,  and  <ioV 
(don)  =  an  egg.  So  nr.ined  because  each  seal* 
bears  two  ovules.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadacese.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate  ;  the  leaflets  very  sharp ;  female 
cone  large,  with  lance-shaped  woolly  scales, 
each  scale  with  two  large  seeds.  A  kind  of 
arrowroot  is  made  in  Mexico  from  the  starch 
which  exists  copiously  411  the  seeds  of  Dion 
edule. 

di-o-naa'-a,  s.  [Gr.  Aiwi/t]  (Dione),  one  of  the 
names  of  Venus.] 

Hat. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging,  to  the 
natural  order  Droseracese.  It  consists  of  a 
single  species,  Dioncea  muscipula.  commonly 
called  Venus'  Fly-trap.  The  lamina  is  articu- 
lated to  the  peticle,  and  consists  of  two  por- 
tions united  together  by  a  joint  along  the 


midrib.  On  the  upper  side  of  each  part  of 
the  lamina  are  situated  three  irritable  hairs, 
with  swellings  at-  the  base,  which,  on  being 
touched,  cause  the  folding  of  the  divisions 
from  below  upwards,  so  as  to  enclose  any 
object,  as  a  fly,  which  may  happen  to  light 
on  them.  The  food  thus  captured  is  digested 
by  the  action  of  a  fluid  resembling  gastric 
juice  in  its  properties.  Venus'  Fly-trap  is  a 
native  of  North  America.  The  corymbs  are 
terminal,  the  flowers  large  and  white. 

di-6-nys'-I-a,   di-4-nus'-I-a,   «.     [Dio- 

NVSIAC  H  (3).] 

di  6  nys  I-ac,  di  6  nys'-i-ak,  a.  [Gr. 
Aiopvo-ia/co?  (Dionusiakfis)  =  pertaining  to 
Dionysos  or  to  the  Dionysia,  Bacchic.] 

Class.    Myth. :    Belonging   or   relating    to 
Dionysos. 

"  Another  vase  represents  Hephalstos  returning  to 
heaven  on  the  /Hnnysiak  ML*— -A  Itruwn:  great 
IHimitnak  UyOi,  I.  842. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce-e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


Dionysos— dioscoreacece 
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If  (I)  Dionysiac  cycle :  (See  extract). 

-  The  lUmiusuik  cuclf  forms  the  third  of  Millengon's 
well-known  suven  divisions  of  the  Vases,  according 
to  their  subjects  ;  and  includes  the  History  of  Dionysos, 
the  Satyroi,  Seileuoi,  Bakchiii,  Mainades,  the  Bakchik 
Ihiasos,  the  as>  Eraton.  Diouysiak  Festivals,  proces- 
sions, dances,  mystic  scenes,  ami  general  amusements." 
—X.  Brown :  UreiU  Monytiak  Myth.,  i.  329. 

(2)  Dionysiac  dance:   A.  religious  dance  in 
honour  of  Dionysos,  in  which  the  performers 
paiitoraimically    represented    the    principal 
actions  of  that  deity. 

(3)  Dionysiac  festivals : 

(a)  The  AioiWio.  KO.T'  aypous  (Dwnusia,  kat' 
agrous),  or  Lesser  Dionysia,  were  celebrated 
in  the  various  demes  of  Attica,  in  the  mouth 
of  Posideon,  corresponding  nearly  to  our 
December.  This  rural  festival  was  doubtless 
the  most  ancient  of  the  feasts  in  honour  of 
Dionysos,  and  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
merriment  and  freedom  ;  while  it  lasted  slaves 
enjoyed  their  liberty,  and  took  part  in  the 
rejoicings.  It  was  especially  a  vintage  fes- 
tival, accompanied  by  song,  dunce,  phallus- 
processions,  and  the  impromptu  performances 
of  itinerant  players,  in  which  may  be  dis- 
covered the  origin  of  comedy.  R.  Brown 
(op.  cit.),  who  considers  Dionysos  a  Semitic 
deity,  remarks  upon  the  vintage  shoutings  of 
Semitic  nations,  and  in  that  connection  cites 
Isaiah  xvi.  9  :  "  I  will  bewail  with  the  weep- 
ing of  Jazer  the  vine  of  Sibmah  :  I  will  water 
tliee  with  my  tears,  O  Heshbon  and  Elealeh  : 
for  the  shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits  and 
for  thy  harvest  is  fallen. " 

(6)  The  Lencea,  so  called  from  AIJI/OS  Qenos)= 
a  winepress,  were  held  in  the  month  Game- 
lion,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  January. 
The  place  of  its  celebration  was  the  ancient 
temple  of  Dionysos,  near  which  stood  the 
Dionysiac  theatre.  At  the  Lensea  there  were 
processions  and  scenic  contests  in  tragedy 
and  comedy ;  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  and  the 
chorus,  standing  round  the  altar,  sang  the 
dithyrambic  ode  to  the  god. 

(c)  The  Anthesteria,  or  Feast  of  Flowers, 
took  place  in  the  month  Anthesterion,  corre- 
sponding nearly  to  February,  and  lasted  three 
days.  On  the  first  day  the  casks  of  wine 
made  in  the  preceding  year  were  opened  and 
tasted ;  the  second  day  seems  to  have  been 
devoted  to  boisterous  jollity  and  to  rude 
dramatic  representations  like  those  of  the 
Lesser  Dionysia ;  on  the  last  day  pots  with 
flowers,  seeds,  and  cooked  vegetables  were 
offered  to  Dionysos  and  to  Hermes  Chthonius, 
and  games  in  honour  of  the  god  were  cele- 
brated. 

(it)  The  fourth  Attic  festival— Aioi/vo-ia  iv 
turret.  (Dionusia  en  astei),  the  Festival  in  the 
City,  or  Greater  Dionysia — was  celebrated  in 
the  month  Elaphebolion,  corresponding  nearly 
to  our  March,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
lasted  more  than  one  day.  It  was  an  expres- 
sion of  joy  at  the  departure  of  winter  and  the 
promise  of  returning  summer.  According  to 
Demosthenes  the  following  was  the  order  in 
which  the  solemnities  took  place :  the  great 
public  procession,  the  chorus  of  boys,  the 
Chorus  proper,  and  performance  of  comedies 
and  tragedies.  The  prize  awarded  to  the 
dramatist  for  the  best  play  consisted  of 
a  crown,  and  his  name  was  proclaimed  in 
the  Dionysiac  theatre. 

Di-o-ny7-  80S,    Di   6-ny-sus,    «.      [Gr. 

Aidvuo-o?  (Dionusos).] 

Greek  Myth. :  The  Greek  god  of  wine,  too 
often  confused  with  the  Latin  Bacchus 
(q.v.). 

U  Fruit  of  Dionysos :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"Dionysos  is  the  productive,  overflowing,  and  In- 
toxicating power  of  Nature,  which  carries  man  away 
from  his  usual  quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine 
is  the  most  natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that 
power,  and  is  therefore  called  the  fruit  of  DionyKt." — 
Smith :  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Myth. 

di^o-pnan'-tme,  a.  [After  Dwphantus,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Diopli  uitus,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
•who  wrote  on  algebra  and  arithmetic  aliout 
the  third  century,  A.D.,  according  to  some, 
but  the  more  probable  account  is  that  he  was 
contemporary  with  the  Emperor  Julian  the 
Apostate,  354-363  A.D.  It  is  to  his  treatise 
that  we  are,  to  the  present  day,  indebted  for 
most  of  our  knowledge  on  the  solution  of  in- 
determinate problems. 

diophantine  analysis,  s. 

Math. :  A  branch  of  algebra  which  treats  of 
the  method  of  solving  certain  kinds  of  inde- 
terminate problems,  relating  principally  to 


square  and  cube  numbers,  and  rational  right- 
angled  triangles.  The  following  are  examples : 

1.  To  separate  a  given  square  number  into 
two  parts,  each  of  which  shall  be  a  square 
number. 

2.  To  find  three  square  numbers  which  are 
in  arithmetical  progression. 

3.  To   find  a  right-angled   triangle   whose 
sides  shall  be  commensurable  with  each  other. 

di-op   side,  «.     [Gr.  at  =  a,'s  (dig)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  oifia  (opsis)  •=  appearance.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Pyroxene,  containing  no 
alumina.  It  is  of  a  white,  yellowish,  or  pale 
green  colour,  occurring  in  crystals,  cleavable, 
and  granular,  massive.  At  times  found  colour- 
less and  transparent.  8p.  gr.  3-2  —  3-38. 
Compos.  :  Silica,  55'7  ;  magnesia,  18'5  ;  lime, 
25-8  —  100.  It  is  also  called  Malacolite  (q.v.). 
A  similar  crystallized  body  has  been  produced 
by  fusing  silica,  lime,  and  magnesia  in  the 
proper  proportions. 

di-op'-sis,  *.    [Gr.  01  =  df?  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  oi/fis' (opsis)  =  appearance.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Muscidae,  in  which 
the  eyes  and  antennae  are  situated   at  the 
extremities  of  long,  slender,  horny  peduncles, 
rising  from  the  sides  of  the  head. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  turbellarian  worms. 

di-op -tase,  ».    [Gr.  &  =  Aid  (dia)  —  through, 
and  oirroftai  (optomai)  =  to  see,  because  the 
cleavage   directions   are   distinguishable    on 
looking  through  the  crystal.] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  species  of  beryL 

2.  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  of  an  emerald- 
green  colour,  with  a  vitreous  lustre  and  green 
streak.     It  is  brittle  and  transparent,  or  sub- 
translucent.     8p.  gr.  3-27—3-34.     Hardness  = 
5.     Compos. :  Silica,  36*47 — 38'93 ;   oxyd  of 
copper,  45-10—50-10  ;  water,  11-40—12-29.    ;t 
is    found    in    Tartary    and    Niissau,   and    is 
also  called  Emerald-copper  or  rhombohedral 
emerald-malachite. 

*  dirop i-ter,  *  di-Sp'-tra,  s.    [Gr.  dioimjp 

(diopter),  Aioirrpa.  (dioptra),  from  Aid  (dia)  = 
through,  and  onro/uui  i  optomai)  =  to  see.] 

1.  An  old  form  of  theodolite. 

2.  The  unit  of  refractive  power  of  a  lens, 
having  a    focal  length   of  one  metre.      The 
numerical  power  of  a  lens  expressed  in  diop- 
ters is  the  ratio  of  one  metre  to  its  focal 
length. 

di-op'-tric,  di-Sp'-trio^-al,  a.    [Gr.  otoir- 

TPIKOS  (dioptrikos)  =  pertaining  to  the  diopter 
or  dioptra  (q.v.).] 

1.  Affording  a  medium  for  or  assisting  the 
sight  in  the  view  of  distant  objects. 

"  View  the  asperities  of  the  moon  through  a  diop- 
tric* glass,  and  venture  at  the  proportion  of  her  hills 
by  their  shadows."— More :  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dioptrics. 

dioptric  light,  s.  A  plan  of  lighting 
used  in  lighthouses  in  which  the  illumination 
is  produced  by  refraction  instead  of  reflection, 
as  in  Catoptrics  (q.v.),  the  rays  from  a  central 
lamp  being  transmitted  through  a  combination 
of  lenses  surrounding  it.  Lenses  were  used 
in  the  South  Foreland  light  in  1752,  and  in  the 
Portland  light  in  1789.  The  system  fell  into 
disfavour,  owing  to  certain  mechanical  diffi- 
culties in  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  the  lenses.  It  was  revived  and  improved 
by  Fresnel  about  1810,  and  has  been  generally 
adopted  throughout  France  and  Holland,  and 
partially  in  England.  It  is  considered  superior 
to  the  catoptric,  and  was  re-adopted  in  Eng- 
land in  1834,  being  placed  in  the  Lundy  Island 
Lighthouse,  Devonshire.  (Knight.) 

dioptric  micrometer,  s.  A  form  of 
the  double  image  micrometer,  introduced  by 
Ramsden  (1735-1800),  in  which  the  divided 
lens  is  in  the  eye-tube.  In  tiie  ordinary  form 
it  is  the  object-glass  which  is  divided. 

dioptric  telescope,  -. 

Optical  Instrum. :  The  game  as  a  refracting 
telescope.  It  is  opposed  to  a  catoptric  or  re- 
flecting telescope. 

*  di-op' -tries,  *  di-op' -tricks,  s.    [DIOP- 
TRIC.] 

Optics:  That  branch  of  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  different  refractions  of  light  In 


passing  through  different  mediums,  as  air, 
water,  glass,  &c.,  but  especially  through  lenses. 
[REFRACTION.] 

di-6-ra  -ma,  *.  [Gr.  at  =  dia  (dia)  =  through, 
and  opofia  (horama)  =  a  view  ;  bpdu  (horao)  = 
to  see.] 

1.  A  mode  of  scenic  representation  in  which 
the  spectator  and  picture  are  placed  in  sepa- 
rate rooms,  and  the  picture  viewed  through 
an  aperture  the  sides  of  which  are  continued 
towards  the  picture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dis- 
traction of  the  eye  by  other  objects.   All  light 
admitted  passes  through  this  aperture  from 
thu  picture,  which  is  illumined  by  light  from 
above  at  such   an   angle   as   to   be  reflected 
through  the  aperture  towards  the  spectators. 
By  means  of  shutters,  screens,  and  reflectors, 
the  light  is  modified  lo  represent  changes  of 
sunlight,  cloud,  and  moonlight ;  transparent 
portions  of  the  picture  admitting  light  from 
behind  certain  portions  which  are  brilliantly 
illuminated.    (Knight.) 

H  Dioramas  were  first  exhibited  in  London, 
September  29,  1823,  by  the  inventors,  MM. 
Daguerre  and  Bouton. 

2.  A  building  in  which  dioramic  views  are 
exhibited. 

di-O-ram'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  dioram(a) ;  -ic.]  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  a  diorama. 

*  di'-O-rlsm,  s.     [Gr.  cUopto-fios  (diorismos)  = 
a  defining,  a  definition  ;  diopi'fw  (diorizo)  =  to 
bound,  to  define.]     The  act  of  defining ;  a 
definition,  a  distinction. 

"  To  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  is  one  mode  of 
idolatry :  but,  by  a  prophetical  dioritm,  it  signifies 
idolatry  in  general."— More  :  Expat,  of  Bet.  Churchn, 
p.  72. 

*  di-o-ris'-tic,  *  di-d-ris'-tic-al,  a.    [Gr. 

iiopio-Tucos  (dioristikos),  from  dtopi£u  (diorizo) 
=  to  bound,  to  define.]  Defining,  distin- 
guishing. 

*  di-O-ris'-tic-al-lft,  adv.    [Eng.  dioristical; 
•ly.]    By  way  of  definition  or  distinction. 

"  Which  vice  ii  here  noted  by  NicoUitism  diorit- 
tically."— More:  Expos.  o/Sju.  Chunhet,  p.  72. 

di'-o-rite,  di'-6-ryte,  s.  [Gr.  cu'opo?  (diorot) 
—  a  divider  ;  diopi'^o  (diorizo)  =  to  divide,  to 
bound  ] 

Geol. :  A  granite-like  rock,  consisting  of 
hornblende  and  albite.  It  is  greyish-white  to 
nearly  black  in  colour.  It  derives  its  name 
from  being  unmistakable  or  clearly  defined,  as 
distinguished  from  Dolerite  (q.v.). 

di-O-rit'-ic,  a.  [Bug.  diorit(e);  -ic.}  Per- 
taining to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of 
diorite. 

di-or-tho-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  ii  =  di$  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  aud  Bug.,  &c.,  ortho-  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  aromatic  com- 
pounds containing  two  benzene  rings,  in  each 
of  which  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  posi- 
tion (1 — 2)  are  respectively  replaced  by  other 
monad  elements,  or  monad  radicals. 

di-or-th6 -SIS,  s.  [Gr.,  from  diopWw  (dior- 
thoo)  =  to  make  straight ;  Aid  (dia)  =  through, 
and  opOoiu  (orthoo)  =  to  make  straight ;  6p6o« 
(orthos)  =  straight.] 

1.  Surg.:  The  reduction  of  a  fracture  or  dis- 
located bone. 

2.  Rhet. :  (See  extract). 

"The  diorthotit—i.e.,  the  setting  free  from  figure 
and  parable,  the  fulfilment— of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New."— British  Quarterly  Review  (187$),  vol.  Ivii. 
p.  297. 

*  di-or-thof -ic,  a.     [Gr.  AiopOtuTiicfc  (dior- 

thotHcos),  Ironi  diopcWis  (diortlwsis).]  Per- 
taining to  the  correction  or  emendation  ot 
ancient  texts. 

"  He  took  leave  for  ever  of  diorthotie  criticism."— 
London  Quarterly  Review,  in  OyiU-ie. 

di -os-cd '-re-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dioscorides, 
a  Greek  physician.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Dioscoreaceae.  Various  species,  aa 
Dioscorea  alatu,  sativa.  Batatas,  and  aculeata, 
produce  the  esculent  tubers  called  Yams, 
which  are  used  in  warm  countries  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  potatoes. 

di-os  -co-re-a  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diot- 
core(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ac«r.] 

Bot. :  A  natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  class  Dictyogens,  consisting  of  twining 
shrubs,  with  large  epigeal  or  hypogeal  tubers  ; 


boll,  boy;  pout,  Jolel;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  t 
-clan.  -  tian  -  shwo.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tions,  -sions,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL,  del 
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leaves  alternate,  sometimes  opposite,  and  re- 
ticnlated  :  flowers  small,  spiked,  bracteated, 
and  unisexual  ;  perianth  in  six  divisions,  ad- 
herent ;  seeds  compressed,  winged  or  wing- 
less. Liudley  enumerates  six  genera  and  110 
species.  Testudinaria  EUphantipes  is  the  Tor- 
toise plant  of  the  Caj>e,  or  Elephant's-foot. 
Tamils  wmmunis,  Black  Bryony,  is  common 
in  hedge-rows  in  England.  [BRYONY.] 

di-6§  -ma,  s.     [Gr.  AV  =  Mi  (dia)  =  through, 
and  6Vfi7)  (osme)  =  a  smell.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
Rutaeea?  or    Rue    family.      They  are   small 
shrubs  with  white  or  red  flowers  ;  leaves  alter- 
nate or  opposite,  simple.    They  are  remark- 
able for  their  overpowering  and  penetrating 
odour,  arising  from  the  presence   of  a  yel- 
lowish volatile    oil.      They    are    the    Bucku 
plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Pharm. :  It  has  been  employed  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  organs  in 
general,  and  has  also  been  administered  in 
cholera.  . 

dl  69  -me  88,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  diosm(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  plants,  with  exalbu- 
minous  seeds,  and  a  two-valved  endocarp, 
which  dehisces  at  the  base,  and  when  the  seed 
is  ripe  separates  from  a  two-valved  sarcocarp. 
They  abound  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
New  Holland. 

-mine,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  diosm(a),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chen. :  A  chemical  substance  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Diosma  crinata. 

di  6s   m ose,  s.    [Gr.  oWfios  (diosmos) = trans- 
mitting smells.] 

Butan.  Physio!.  :  The  mingling  of  fluids 
through  a  permeable  partition  wall  without 
visible  perforations,  ft  is  called  also  Osmose 
and  Diffusion. 

dl-6s  -pyr  6s,  s      [Gr.   Kos  (dios)  =  divine, 
and  jrvpos  (pvros)  =  wheat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Ebenacese.  They  consist  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  white  or  pale  yellow 
flowers.  Diosiryrois  Lotos  is  the  Indian  Date- 
plum,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Lotus  of  the  ancients..  [Lores.]  The  trees 
of  several  of  the  species  furnish  ebony  wood. 
The  fruit  of  D.  fcoA'i  is  occasionally  brought 
from  China  as  a  dry  sweetmeat,  and  D.  vir- 
gininna  is  the  date-plum,  the  bark  of  which 
is  employed  as  a  febrifuge,  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, in' cases  of  cholera  infantum  and  dia- 
rrhoea, A  kind  of  cider  has  been  made  from 
this  fruit,  and  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled 
from  its  fermented  infusion. 

dl-O'-ta,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  OUOTOS  (di6tos)  = 
two-eared  :  01  =  4«  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  «ud 
Ivt  (ous),  genit.  iros  (dtos)  =  an 
ear.] 

Antiq. :  A  vessel  used  for  water 
or  wine.  It  had  a  narrow  neck, 
a  full  body,  and  two  handles, 
whence  the  name.  The  form  and 
size  varied,  but  it  was  generally 
made  tall  and  narrow,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  point,  which  could 
be  let  into  a  stand  or  into  the 
ground,  tx>  keep  the  vessel  up- 
right, in  which  position  several 
have  been  found  in  the  cellars  at 
Pomi>eii. 

di  6  tia,  «.  [Gr.  «M»T<K  (diotns) 
=  two-eared,  so  named  from  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  being  ear- 
shaped.]  [DlOTA.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  be-      DIOTA. 
longing   to   the     natural    order 
Chenopodiacese,  so  called  from  the  two  ear- 
like  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  florets. 
D  lot  it  maritima  (Sea-side  Cotton-weed)  is  wild 
in  Britain,  being  found  on  sea  shores,  chiefly 
in  the  cast  and  south  of  England.     The  root 
runs  deeply  into  the  sand  ;  the  leaves,  which 
are  oblong,  are  covered  with  a  dense  tomen- 
tum  of  a  white  colour  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow. 

di  ox  ide,  di  ox  id,  s.    [Gr.  Si  =  8t?  (dis) 
=  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  oxide  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  an  oxide  consist- 
ing of  one  atom  of  a  metal  combined  with 
two  of  oxygen. 


di-ox   In-ddl,  s.     [Eng.  diox(ide);  ind(igo), 
and  (alcoh)ol.] 
Chem. : 


Ortho  -  amido  -  phenyl  - 

glycollic  anhydride,  C6H4-CH(OH)'?°-     Di- 

>  -  NH  -  ' 

oxindol  is  obtained  by  boiling  isatin  with 
water  containing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
and  zinc  dust.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms, 
whicli  turn  yellow.  It  melts  at  180*,  and  de- 
composes at  195°,  forming  aniline.  Its  aque- 
ous solution  oxidizes  and  turns  red,  isatin 
being  formed.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  its  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  converted  into 
nitroso-dioxindol,  CgHg(NO)NO2,  which  melts 
at  300%  and  sublimes  in  white  needles. 


-,   in  compos.     [Gr.  3i  =  Ai's 
(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,   and   Eng.,  &c.,  oxy- 

(q.v.).  I 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  organic  com- 
pounds containing  the  monad  radical  hydroxyl 
twice,  each  of  which  has  replaced  an  atom  of 
hydrogen,  as  dioxybenzene, 


dioxy  benzaldehyde,  *. 
Chem.  :  CgH^OH^'CO'H.    Exists  in  several 
modifications.    [RESORCYLALDEHYDE,  PROTO- 

CATECHUIC   ALDEHYDE.] 

dioxy  benzene,  «. 

Chem.  :  C6H4(OH).  Exists  in  three  modifi- 
cations :  Ortho-,  1—2  [PYROCATECHIN]  ;  para-, 
1—3  [RESORCIN]  ;  meta-,1—  4[HvDROQUiNONE]. 

di-  Sx1  -f  -lyte,  ».     [Ger.  dioxylith  ;  Gr.  Si<£ 
(dia)  =  through  ...  in  different  directions  ; 
ofws  (oxvs)  =  sharp  .  .  .  dazzling,  bright,  and 
Ai'flos  (lithos)  =  stone  (?).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  LANARKITE  (q.v.). 

dip,  *  dippe,  *  duppe,  *  dyp-pyn,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  dippan  ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  dyppe  ;  Sw. 
doppa  =  to  dip  ;  Dan.  doopen;  Goth,  daupjan  ' 
Ger.  taujen  =  to  baptize.]  [DEEP,  DIVE.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  immerse  or  plunge  in  a  liquid  for  a 
short  time. 

"Send  Lazarus  that  he  dippe  the  taste  part  of  his 
fyngur  in  water,  and  kele  my  tunge."  —  Wycliffe  :  Luke 
xvi.  24. 

*  2.  To  wet,  to  moisten  ;  to  make  damp  or 
wet. 

"  And  though  uot  mortal,  yet  a  cold  sliudd'ring  dew 
Dipt  me  all  o'er,  as  when  the  wrath  ot  Jove 
Speaks  thunder  and  the  chains  of  Erebus 
To  some  of  Saturn's  crew." 

Milton  :  Comus,  802-05. 

3.  To  bale  or  take  out.  as  with  a  ladle. 
(Generally  with  the  adverb  out.) 

*  4.  To  baptize  by  immersion. 

*  II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  cause  to  bend  down,  to  lower  and 
raise  again. 

2.  To  engage  in  any  affair. 

"In  Richard's  time.  I  doubt,  he  was  a  little  dint  in 
the  rebellion  of  the  Commons."—  Dryden  :  Fablet 
(Pref.). 

3.  To  engage  as  a  pledge  ;  to  mortgage. 

"  Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  hands, 
Live  on  the  use,  and  never  dip  thy  lands." 

Dryden  :  Pertiut,  sat  vi. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  plunge  into  a  liquid  for  a  short  time. 

"  Unwatched  along  Clituninus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer  ; 
Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip 
In  the  Volsiuiau  mere." 

Xacaulay  :  fforatiui  Cocl-ei.  vli. 

(2)  To  plunge  one's  finger,  hand,  Ac.,  into 
a  liquid. 

"  And  he  answered  and  saiil  unto  them,  It  Is  one  of 
the  twelve,  that  dippeth  with  m«  in  the  dish."-  Mark 
Jtlv.  80. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  sink,  as  below  the  horizon  ;  to  set. 

"The  sun's  rim  dipt,  the  stars  rush  out, 
At  oue  stride  comes  the  dark." 

CoUridye  :  Ancient  Mariner,  111. 

(2)  To  stoop,  to  bend,  to  bow. 
(8)  To  enter,  to  pierce  slightly. 

"  The  vulture  dipping  in  Prometheus'  side. 
His  bloody  beak  with  his  torn  liver  dyed." 

Oranville. 

(4)  To  engage  or  enter  slightly  into  any 
business. 

•"We  dipt  in  all 
That  treats  of  whatsoever  is." 

Trnnyton:  Princttt,  ii. 


(5)  To  read  or  glance  through  cursorily  ;  to 
peruse  here  and  there  at  random. 

"  When  I  think  all  the  repetitions  are  struck  out  in 
a  copy.  1  sometimes  find  more  upon  dipping  in  the 
first  volume."— Pope: 

(6)  To  choose  by  chance. 

"  With  what  ill  thoughts  of  Jove  art  thou  possessed? 
Wouldsi  thou  prefer  him  to  some  man  t    Suppose 
I  dipped  among  the  worst,  and  Staius  chose? 

Dryden :  Peniut,  sat  U. 
dip,  s.     [DIP,  V.} 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  An  inclination  or  sloping  downwards. 

"  Great  columns  of  stone  hang  down  the  face  of  some 
of  these  rocks  almost  peri>endicularly,  or  with  a  very 
(light  dip."— Pennant. 

(2)  A  depression,  a  hollow. 

"The  constant  turns  in  the  road,  the  dipt  of  land- 
scape."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  16,  1882. 

(:;)  The  act  of  dipping  or  immersing  in  a 
liquid. 

"  The  dip  of  oars  in  unison  awake." 

Glorer  :  Atheniad,  viii. 

(4)  A  bath,  a  bathing. 

(5)  A  candle  made  by  repeated  dipping  of 
the  wick  in  melted  tallow. 

"  He  burns  wax,  while  we  burn  dtui." 

Punch,  Feb.  6,  1851 

*  2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  taking  that  which 
comes  first. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Compass:  The  vertical  angle  which  a 
freely  suspended  needle  makes  with  the  hori- 
zon.   Inclination.    [DIPPING-NEEDLE.] 

2.  Mining  Eng. :  The  inclination  or  pitch  of 
a  stratum.    The  point  of  the  compass  towards 
which  it  declines  is  the  point  of  dip.     The 
angle  with  the  horizontal  is  the  amount  of 
dip  or  the  angle  of  dip.    The  strike  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  stratum  at  right  angles  to  the 
dip.      Dip  is   also   known  as  Hade,   Slope, 
and  Underlie. 

3.  Geol. :  The  inclination  or  angle  at  which 
strata  slope  or  dip  downwards  into  the  earth. 
This  angle  is  measured  from  the  plain  of  the 
horizon  or  level,  and  may  be  readily  ascertained 
by  the  clinometer.    [CLINOMETER.]  The  opjio- 
site  of  dip  is  rise,  and  either  expression  may 
be  used,  according  to  the    position  of  the 
observer.     It  is  used  in  geological  maps  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  dip  by  an  arrow, 
and  the  line  of  outcrop  or  strike  of  a  stratum, 
by  a  bold  line,  the  one  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  other.    [STRIKE,  s.] 

4.  Naut. :  The  depth  of  submergence  of  the 
float  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

5.  Vehicles:  The  slight  downward  inclina- 
tion of  the  arms  of  an  axle.    [SwiNO.] 

6.  Fortification: 

(1)  The  superior  slope  of  a  parapet. 

(2)  The  inclination  of  the  sole  of  an  em- 
brasure. 

1f  Dip  of  the  horizon  :  The  angle  contained 
between  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  one  to  a  point 
on  the  visible  horizon,  the  other  parallel  to 
the  horizon. 

dip  chick,  t.    [DABCHICK.] 

dip-circle,  s.  A  vertical  graduated  circle, 
in  the  plane  of  which  a  delicate  magnetic 
needle  is  suspended  on  a  horizontal  axis, 
which  rests  upon  two  polished  agate  supports. 
The  circle  is  set  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  the  needle  indicates  upon  the 
graduated  circle  the  angle  of  inclination. 

dip-head  level,  -. 

Mining:  The  gallery  proceeding  right  and 
left  from  the  engine-pit  bottom.  The  mam- 
level. 

dip-pipe,  s.  A  device,  also  known  as  a 
seal,  in  the  hydraulic  main  of  gas-works. 

dip-roller, 

I'riiitinii  :  A  roller  to  dip  ink  from  the 
fountain. 

dip-sector,  s.  A  reflecting-instrument. 
One  was  invented  by  Dr.  Wolluston,  and  one 
by  Troughton.  It  is  used  for  ascertaining  the 
true  dip  of  the  horizon  ;  the  principle  is  similar 
to  the  sextant. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or*  wore,  W9if,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try»  Syrian,    so,  «=>e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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In  the  position  (1  —  4)  are  respectively  replaced 
by  other  inouad  elements,  or  monad  radicals. 

di-pas-chal,  a.  [Gr.  <5i  =-  Ah  (dis)  =« 
twice,  twofol'd,  and  Eng.  paschal  (q.v.).]  In- 
cludiug  two  passovers. 

dl-pet'-a-loiis,  a.  [Gr.  61  =  ik  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold"  and  Eng.  petalous  (q.  v.).J 

Hot.  :  Two-petaled  ;  having  two  separate 
petals. 

di  pet'7td,  phr.    [Ital.] 

•Music  :  With  the  natural  voice  ;  opposed  to 
falsetto. 

diph  an  ite,  s.  [Gr.  *'  =  *«'«  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofofd  ;  <f>aivia  (phaino)  =  to  appear,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.)] 

Jtftn.  :  A  variety  of  Margarite  occurring  in 
hexagonal  prisms.  Colour  white  to  bluish. 
It  occurs  in  the  emerald  mines  of  the  Ural, 
with  chrysoberyl  and  phenacite.  Sp.  gr., 
8-04—  3'97  ;  hardness,  5—  5'5. 

dlph'-da,  s.  [Arab.]  A  fixed  star,  of  magni- 
tude 2i,  called  also  /3  Ceti. 

di-phen  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  3i  =  &«  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  phenic  (q.v.).'] 

diphenic  acid,  s. 
C6H4-CO-OH 

Chem.  :    I  (Di-ortho)  is  obtained 

C6H4-  CO'OH 

by  the  oxidation  of  phenanthrene  or  phenan- 
threne-quinone  with  chromic  acid  mixture.  It 
is  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  and 
crystallizes  in  needles,  whicli  melt  at  229°  and 
sublime.  Its  barium  and  calcium  salts  are 
soluble  in  water.  When  heated  with  soda 
lime,  it  yields  diphenyl. 

dl-phen'-61.  [Gr.  it  =  3«  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  phenol  (q.v.).J 

Chem.  :  C^H^OH^.  CgH4(OH)'C6H4(OH) 
(Di-para).  Obtained  from  benzidine  [Di- 
PHENYL],  by  converting  it  into  a  diazo-  corn- 
pound  and  decomposing  with  boiling  water. 
It  forms  colourless  needles,  inciting  at  272°. 
Other  modifications  are  known. 

dl-phen'-yL  [Gr.  at  =  3ts  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  phenyl  (q.v.).J 

Chem.  :  CiaHjo,  or  C6H5-C6H5  (Phenyl-ben- 
zene).  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  solution  of  brom- 
benzene,  CgHsB^  in  ether  ;  or  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  benzene  through  a  red-hot  iron 
tube  containing  fragments  of  pumice,  and  by 
heating  potassium  phenol,  CeHs'OK,  with  po- 
tassium benzoate,  CgHj'CO'OK.  It  occurs  in 
coal-tar  oil.  Diphenyl  crystallizes  out  of 
alcohol  and  ether  in  large  colourless  plates, 
which  melt  at  70'5°  and  boil  at  254°.  When 
dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  it  is  oxidized 
by  chromic  anhydride  to  benzoic  acid.  By 
the  action  of  halogens,  nitric  acid,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  on  diphenyl,  there  are  found  mono- 
and  di-  substitution  compounds.  By  oxida- 
tion with  chromic  anhydride  the  mono-  sub- 
stituted diplienyls  yield  para-  derivatives  of 
benzoine  acid,  the  other  benzene  ring  being 
broken  up.  By  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  on  diphenyl  two  modifications  of  diuitro- 
diphenyl,  Ci2Hg  NO^,  are  formed,  (a)  or  di- 
para-  is  in  alcohol  slightly  soluble,  and  melts 
at  233°  ;  the  other  (ft)  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  melts  at  93°.  By  the  reduction  of  the 
(a)  dipara,  C6H4NO2'CgH4-NO2,  tenzidine, 
CgH4NH2-C6H4NH2,  is  formed.  Benzidine  is 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol  ;  it.  crystal- 
lizes in  silver-white  flutes,  which  melt  at  188°. 
It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
para-bromaniline, 


diphenyl  acetic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  (CgHsVCH-CO'OH.  Obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  phenyl  bromacetic  acid, 
OgH6-CHBrCO'OH,  with  benzene  and  zinc 
dust.  Also  by  heating  benzilic  acid  (CgB^' 
C(OH)  CO'OH.,  with  hydriodic  acid  to  150°. 
It  crystallizes  from  water  in  needles,  from 
alcohol  in  plates,  which  melt  at  146°.  It  is 
oxidized  by  chromic  acid  mixture  into  benzo- 
phenone  ;  by  heating  with  soda-lime  into 
diphenyl-methane,  CgHs  CH2-CgHfr 

diphenyl  benzene,  s. 

Chem.:  CgH4<£6g5.     Diphenylphenylene. 

A  hydrocarbon  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  a  mixture  of  dibrombenzene  (1  —  2)  and 


brombeuzene  CgHsBr.,  and  by  passing  the 
mixed  vapours  of  diphenyl  and  benzene  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  Diphenyl-beuzene  crystallizes 
in  needles,  which  melt  at  205°  and  boil  at 
400°.  Dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  is 
oxidized  by  chromic  trioxide,  €203,  to  di- 
phenyl-carbouic  acid,  CgHs'CgH.i'CO'OH,  and 

C*(  \l~\H 

then  to  terephthalic  acid, 


diphenyl  dicarbonic  acid,  s. 
C6H4-CO-OH 

Chem.  :   I  (Dipara-).  It  is  obtained 

CgH4-CO-OH 

by  heatimg  dicyan-diphenyl,  CiaHgXCN^,  with 
alcoholic  potash,  and  oxidizing  a  solution  of 
dictolyl  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  chromic 
anhydride.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  barium 
and  calcine  salts  are  insoluble  in  water. 
Heated  with  lime,  it  yields  diphenyl. 


diphenyl-glycollic    acid,   >. 

ZIL1O   ACID.] 


[BEN- 


diphenyl  -ke  tone, 


[BENZOPHENONE.] 
[BENZYL-BEN- 


diphcnyl  methane,   .- 

ZENE.] 

di  phen  y!  a  mine,  s.    [Gr.  di  =  cV?  (dis) 
=  twice,  twofold  ;  Eng.  phenyl,  and  -amitie 


Chem.  :  An  aromatic  secondary  monamine. 
Diphenylamine,  (CgHj^NH,  is  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  triphenyl  -  rosanilin 
(rosanaliae  blue)  ;  also  by  heating  aniline 
hydrochlorate,  CgHg'NH^HCl,  with  aniline, 
NH2-(C,jH5),  to  240°  ;  also  by  heating  aniline 
phenol  with  YnClj  to  2tiO°.  Dipheiiylamine 
is  a  pleasant-smelling  crystalline  substance, 
which  melts  at  54°  and  boils  at  310°.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  a  weak  base  ;  its 
salts  are  decomposed  by  water.  It  is  coloured 
a  deep  blue  by  nitric  acid,  and  by  sulphuric 
acid  which  contains  oxides  of  nitrogen.  By 
heating  diphenylamine  with  benzyl-chloride, 
CgH5'CH2Cl,  and  soda  solution,  benzyl-di- 
phenylamine,(CgH5)2'N'CH2'CgHj},  is  obtained, 
which  melts  at  87°  ;  and  by  oxidation  with 
arsenic  acid  it  yields  a  green  dye,  viridin. 

di-phen'-yl-ene,  a.  [Gr.  at  =  dec  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold  ;  Eng.  phenyl,  and  suff.  -ene 
(Cft«TO.)(q.v.).](See  compounds.) 

diphenylene  methane,  .--. 
CgH4 

Chem.  :  Fluorece,  I        >CH2.  An  aromatic 

CeH4 

hydrocarbon,  occurring  in  the  part  of  coal-tar 
which  boils  between  300°  and  305°  It  is  also 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  diphenyl- 
methane,  CgH5-CH2-CgH8,  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  and  by  heating  diphenylene-ketone  with 
zinc-dust  to  160°.  It  crystallizes  out  of  hot 
alcohol  in  colourless  plates,  which  have  a 
violet  fluorescence,  melting  at  113°  and  boil- 
ing at  295".  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
mixture  it  yields  diphenylene-ketoue  (q.v.) 

diphenylene  ketone,  s. 

GeH*. 
Chem.  :  CUHSO,  or  |      ~>CO.     Obtained 

C8H4 

by  heating  diphenic  acid,  or  phenyl-benzoic 
acid  with  lime,  or  by  oxidation  of  dipheuylene- 
methaue  with  chromic  acid  mixture  ;  also  by 
heating  anthra-quinone  and  phenauthrene- 
quinone  with  caustic  potash.  Diphenylene- 
ketone  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  it 
crystallizes  in  large  yellow  prisms,  which 
melt  at  84°  and  boil  at  337°.  By  permanga- 
nate of  potassium  it  is  oxidised  into  phthalic 

acid,  C6H4<(1—  2).    Fused  with  potash 


it  forms  phenyl-benzoic  acid,  CgHs'CgH4' 
CO'OH.  By  reducing  agents  it  is  converted 
into  diphenylene-methaue. 

diphenylene  oxide,  .--. 
CgH^ 
Chem.  :  Ci2H8O,  or  |       ^O.    Obtained  by 

CgH4 

heating  phenol  with  lead  oxide.  It  crystallizes 
in  plates,  which  melt  at  81°  and  boil  at  273°. 

di-phen-yl'-Im-ide,  «.  [Greek  A^  =  it's  (dis) 
=  twice,  twofold  ;  Eng.  phenyl,  and  suff. 
•imide  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

CgH^ 

Chem.  :    Carbazol,  CjaHoN,  or    I        >NH. 
CgH/' 


Obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  aniline, 
CgH5-NH2,  or  diphenyl-amine,  (CgH^NH 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  found  in  coal- 
tar,  which  boils  between  320°  and  360°.  It 
crystallizes  out  of  red-hot  alcohol  in  colour- 
less plates,  which  melt  at  238°  and  boil  at 
351°  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  is 
turned  dark  green  by  oxidizing  agents.  The 
atom  of  nitrogen  occupies  the  ortho  position 
in  both  benzene  rings. 

di-phen'-yl-oi,  s.  [Greek  di  —  6Y«  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold  ;  Bug.  plienyl,  and  (a!coh)ol.] 

Chem. :  Oxydiphenyl,  Ci2H9'OH,  or  CgHe' 
CgH4(OH).  Obtained  by  the  action  of  potas- 
sium nitrite,  KNO2,  on  amido-diphenyl  sul- 
phate. It  sublimes  in  colourless  plates,  which 
melt  at  165°.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  a  beautiful  green  solution. 

*  diph-re-lat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  «t>po*  (diphros)  = 
a  chariot,  and  eAartKos  (elatikos)  =  pertain- 
ing to  driving ;  eAavcw  (elauno)  =  to  drive.] 
Chariot-driving. 

"  I  and  others  known  to  me  studied  the  diphrelatie 
art."— DeQuincey.  English  Ma.il  Coach.  (Datia.) 

diph  -ther  -I-a  s.  [From  Greek  Auj>eipa  (diph- 
thera)  —  leather,  a  membrane.] 

Med. :  A  specific  constitutional  blood  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  the  forming  of  a  false 
membrane  composed  of  elastic  fibres,  of  a 
higher  organization  than  the  false  membrane 
of  Croup  (q.v.),  and  found  chiefly  on  the 
pharynx,  nostrils,  tonsils,  and  palate,  or  on 
any  denuded  surface  of  skin,  as  tongue,  gums, 
•  and  sometimes  even  the  oesophagus,  rarely  on 
the  larynx,  the  chief  seat  of  the  pellicle  in 
croup,  and  still  more  rarely  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  ;  of  an  ashy-grey  colour,  and  pene- 
trating through  the  epithelium,  constantly 
leaving  a  bleeding  surface  when  detached. 
Diphtheria  is  often  followed  by  paralysis, 
chiefly  of  the  palate,  frequently  epidemic, 
though  sometimes  sporadic,  highly  contagious, 
and  terminating  often  by  blood  poisoning.  A 
glandular  swelling  in  the  neck  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  is  usual  iu  diphtheria,  and 
dangerous  interruption  of  the  renal  functions, 
from  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 
The  peculiar  hereditariness  of  croup  also  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  this  disease,  as  no  one  has 
ever  heard  of  diphtheria  being  transmitted  in 
that  way  ;  it  is  only  spread  by  contagion. 
Diphtheria  is  a  disease  of  all  ages  ;  croup  of 
infancy  and  childhood.  Inflammatory  changes 
of  the  parotid  and  sub-maxillary  glands  are 
common  iu  diphtheria,  with  much  difficulty 
in  swallowing.  From  its  asthenic  character 
it  is  a  highly  dangerous  disease,  some  phy- 
sicians putting  the  mortality  as  high  as  90  per 
cent.  Dr.  Frederick  Steele  found  that  in  fatal 
cases  of  croup  after  operation,  death  gener- 
ally took  place  about  the  second  day ;  in 
diphtheria  the  local  symptoms  did  not  mani- 
fest themselves  till  the  seventh  day,  after 
which  the  patient  gradually  sank.  In  diph- 
theria, iron,  quinine,  l>ark,  chlorate  of  potash, 
are  the  chief  remedies,  with  local  application 
of  the  saturated  solution  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron  with  glycerine ;  chlorine,  Condy's  fluid, 
carbolic  acid,  &c.,  are  also  useful.  It  fre- 
quently accompanies  croup,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  Ac.,  and  then  the  chances  of 
recovery  are  very  doubtful.  Dr.  E.  L.  Fox 
slates  that  more  females  die  of  this  disease 
than  males.  [ANTITOXIN.] 

diph  theV-I-al,  diph -ther-Ic,  a.  [Eng. 
diptheria ;  -al,  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  diphtheria  ; 
diphtheritic. 

diph-ther-lt'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  diphtheria);  -ttic.J 
Pertaining  to,  arising  from,  or  of  the  nature 
of  diphtheria. 

"  The  diphtheritic  condition  continues  to  subside."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  5,  1881 

diph  thong,   *  dip  -thong,  >.  *  a.     [Fr. 

dipMlumgue ;  Sp.  diptongo ;  Port.  diphto>igo  ; 
Ital.  dittongo,  Irom  Lat.  diphthongus ;  Gr. 
6V<f>0oyyos  (diphthongos)  =  with  two  sounds  : 
61  —  Si's  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  <^oyyd« 
(phthongos)  =  a  sound.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  The  union  or  coalition  of  two  vowel 
sounds  in  one  syllable. 

"  Pronouncing  the  vowels  and  diphthongi,  and 
several  of  the  consonants  very  much  amiss."— Stryp*: 
Life  <f  Sir  J.  Chekr,  ch.  i.,  I  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  diphthong ; 
diphthongal. 

"  We  abound  more  in  rowel  and  dipMi'Ong  sound*.* 
—  Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect  9. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo'wl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-Clan,  -ttan  -  sh%n.      tion,  -sion  -  shun;    tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die.  Ac.  =  bfi,  d«L 
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diphthongal— diplomatic 


diph  thoh  gal.  dip  thon  gal.  a.  [Eng. 
diphthong  ;  -al.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  diphthong  ;  consisting  of  two  vowel  sounds 
in  one  syllable. 

"  In  the  same  manner  the  English  alphabetical 
round  of  the  a.  M  iu  gate,  1*  replaced  by  auotner  Uiph- 
thongal  one."  —  /Vi/icr  L.  Bonaparte,  iu  Tram.  P,»ilo- 
logical  Society  (1876).  p.  575. 

diph  thon  gal  ly.  dip  thon  gal  ly, 
adv.  [Eng.  diphthongal;  -ly.]  In  a  diph- 
thongal manner  ;  as  a  diphthong. 

diph  thon  ga  tion,  dip  thon  ga  tion, 

[Eng.  diphthong  ;  -ation.]  The  formation  or 
conversion  of  a  simple  vowel  into  a  diphthong 
by  affixing  another  vowel. 

diph  thong  Ic,  o.  [Eng.  diphthong;  -ic.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  diphthong  ;  diphthongal. 

"The  'dipkthongic  character  of  our  U  and  6b."—H. 
Svert.  in  Trant.  Philological  Society  (1873-41,  p.  530. 

diph  thon  giz  a  tion,  &  [Eng.  diphthong- 
ike);  -ation.]  The  same  as  DIPHTHONOATION 

(q.*->] 

"  The  broad  element  and  the  labial  being  pronounced 
successively  instead  of  simultaneously—  a  common 
source  of  aiphthonoitation."  —  H.  Sneet,  in  Trant. 
PMtoloyical  Society  (18761,  p.  568. 

dlph-thSn'  gize,  »J.  A,  i.  [Eng.  dipthong  ; 
-we.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  form  or  convert  a  simple 
vowel  into  a  diphthong  by  affixing  another 
Towel. 

"Long  U  and  11/1  .  .  .  noon  began  to  be  diph- 
Aonai2td."—H.  Svftt.  in  Trans.  Philuto/ical  Society 


B.  Intrant.  :  To  be  converted  into  a  diph- 
thong. . 

"  It  is  clear  that  rod  could  not  diphthongize  into 
ea'—ff.  S*eet.  in  Trant.  Philological  Society  (1376), 
p.  MR. 

dl-phu-geph  -a-la,  s.  [Or.  Si^mj?  (diphues) 
=  of  double  nature  or  form,  and  <cf^>oA7J  (ke- 
phalf)  =  a  head.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Lamellicornes.  They 
are  generally  of  a  rich  golden-green  colour. 

di'-phy-cerc,   di-phy-ger'  cal,  a.     [Gr. 

iipinj*  (diphi&s)  =  of  double  nature  or  form, 
and  xi  picas  (kerkos)  =  a  tail.]  A  term  applied 
tc  those  fishes  in  which  the  vertebral  column 
extends  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  taiL 

"  The  tall  is  divided  into  two  equal  lobes  by  the 
prolonged  conical  termination  of  the  body,  thus  be- 
coming dlphycercal.'—tficholton:  Man.  of  Palaont., 
p.  327. 

di   phy-dc^,     di  phy  dae,     di  phy-es, 

j.  pi.  Or.  Si<t>vrjs  (diphitis)  =  of  double  nature 
or  form.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  free-swimming  Hydrozoa, 
belonging  to  the  order  Siphonophora,  sub- 
order Calyoophorse  (q.v.),  and  typical  of  the 
family  Diphydse  (or  Diphyidse).  The  genus 
Diphyes  has  two  swimming-sacs,  one  placed 
as  it  were  within  the  bell  of  the  other. 

dl  phyT  lofts,  a.    [Or.  81  =  *»*  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  4>uAAoy  (phullon)  •=.  a  leaf.] 
liot.  :  Having  two  leaves,  as  a  calyx,  &c. 

di'-phtf-o'-  dSnt,  a.  [Or.  it  =  Us  (dis)=  twice, 
twofold  ;  4>u<u  (vhud)  =  to  generate,  and  oSous 
(odout),  genit.  oooiros  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool.  :  A  term  applied  to  those  mammals 
which  have  two  sets  of  teeth  :  one  deciduous, 
the  other  permanent.  Most  animals  are 
diphyodont.  Those  which  have  only  one  set 
are  termed  monophyodont. 

dl-phy  £  ZO  -old,  s.  [Or.  oiAvifa  (diphues)  = 
of  double  nature  or  form,  £<aov  (zoon)  =  an 
animal,  and  tltos  (tidos)  =  appearance.] 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  detached  reproductive 
portions  of  adult  members  of  that  order 
of  oceanic  Hydrozoa  called  Calycophoridse. 
They  swim  about  by  means  of  their  calyx. 

di-phys-cl-a  c6-w,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dl- 
physci(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea;.] 
Hot.  :  A  family  of  operculate  Acrocarpous 
mosses,  having  a  capsule  of  very  curious 
structure,  being  large,  oblique,  and  gibbous. 
Inflorescence  monoecious.  There  is  only  one 
British  genus. 

di  phys  -cl-um,  ».  [Or.  81  =  ««  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Qvcrmov  (phuskion)  =  a  kind  of 
bean.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Acrocarpous  mosses,  the 
type  of  the  family  ^Diphysiacew.  Calyptra 


conical,  peristome  simple,  internal,  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  a  large,  multiplex, 
soluble  annul  us.  (Griffith  <t  Henfrey.) 

dip' -In,  s.    [Gael,  dipinn  =  a  net.] 

1.  A  part  of  a  herring-net. 

"  Sex  herriug-neU  with  six  dipint'—Depred.  Argyll 
(1884). 

2.  The  bag  of  a  salmon-net. 

dip  la-can  thus,  s.  [Or.  oin-Aoo?  (diploos) 
—  double,  and  oKavOa  (akantha)  —  a  spine.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes,  belong- 
ing to  the  sub-order  Acanthodidae,  and  found 
only  in  the  Devonian  Rocks.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  two  dorsal  fins,  the  fronts  of 
which  are  provided  with  a  strong  spine, 
simply  implanted  in  the  flesh ;  tail  hetero- 
cercal,  scales  exceedingly  small,  shagreen-like ; 
no  operculum. 

di  plax,  s.    [Or.  =  double-folded.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  free-swimming  loricated 
Rotifers,  of  the  family  Dinocharidae  (q.v.). 
Lorica  oblong,  widely  open  at  both  ends ; 
head  and  foot  protrusile  ;  foot  and  toes  long 
and  slender;  eye  wanting.  There  are  two 
species,  both  British,  but  rare.  (Hudson  <k 
Gosse.) 

di  plaz   i  um,   s.     [Prom  Or.  8in-Aa£<i>  (di- 

plazd)  =  to  double.  So  named  because  the 
indusium  is  double.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodiacese.  The  rhi- 
zomes of  Diplazium  esculentum  are  occasionally 
eaten. 

di  pie  co  lo  be  ae,  s.  pi.  [Or.  Si  =  Sit  (dis) 
=  twice ;  irAc'icw  (pleko)  =  to  plait,  to  twine, 
to  weave  ;  Ao/3d?  (lobos)=  a  lobe,  and  Lat.  fern. 

.    pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-division  of  the  order  Cruciferse, 
in  which  the  cotyledons  are  twice  folded.  A 
section  across  the  seed  presents  an  appearance 
like  this—  0  II  ||  i|. 

dl-plei  -do-scope,  s.    [Or.  8nrA6o?  (diploos) 

=  double  ;  liSos  (eidos)  =  appearance,  and 
iTKOiriia  (skopeo)  =  to  see,  to  view.] 

Optics:  An  optical  instrument  for  indicat- 
ing the  passage  of  a  heavenly  body  over  the 
meridian  by  the  coincidence  of  two  images 
formed  by  a  single  and  double  refraction  from 
a  triangular  prism  which  has  one  transparent 
and  two  silvered  planes,  one  of  the  latter 
being  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  (Brandt.) 

di  plln-thi-us,  s.  [Or.  «i=8is  (dis)=twice, 
twofold,  and  irAiVOot  (]>!inthos)  =  a  brick.]  A 
wall  of  two  bricks  thick. 

dlp-lo  -dac'-tyl  -us,  s.  [Or.  8nrA<xk  (diploos) 
=  double,  and  fioucrvAos  (daktulos)  =  a  finger, 
a  toe.] 

Znol. :  A  genus  of  lizards  belonging  to  the 
family  Gecktoida. 

dip  16  don'-tiis,  s.  [Or.  SiirAoo«  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  68ov?  (odous)  genit.  ooorros  (odontos) 
=  a  tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Arachnida  of  the  order 
Acarina  and  family  Hydrachnea,  having  the 
mandibles  terminated  by  a  straight,  acute, 
and  immovable  tooth,  to  which  is  attached  a 
movable  hook  or  claw.  There  are  three 
British  species. 

dip'  lo  e,  s.  [Or.  Jen- Ados  (diploos)  —  double, 
two-old.] 

1.  Anal. :   A  soft  medullary  substance  or 
osseous   tissue    between    the    plates   of   the 
skull. 

2.  Bot. :  That  part  of  the  parenchyma  of  a 
leaf  which  intervenes  between  the  two  layers 
of  epiderm. 

dip  16  gen -Ic,  o.  [Or.  8nrA6<«  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  yevvaut  (gennad)  —  to  generate,  to 
produce.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  two 
bodies  ;  producing  two  substances. 

dip  16  grap  BUS,  s.  [Or.  8iirAo<K  (diploot) 
=  double,  and  Mod.  Lat.  yrapsus,  a  modifica- 
tion of  graptolite  (q.v.)i] 

Palteont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa  in 
which  the  uolypary  consists  of  two  simple 
monoprionidian  stipes,  firmly  united  to  one 
another,  back  to  back.  They  range  iu  Britain 
and  North  America  from  the  Upper  Cambrian 
to  the  summit,  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series  ; 
but  in  Bohemia  they  rise  into  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Upper  Silurian  deposits.  They 
belong  to  the  sub-class  Graptolitidee. 


dip   lo  ic,    dlp-lo  et   Ic,   a.      [Mod.  Lat 
diploe,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  -etic.] 
A  nut.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diploe. 

diploic  veins,  diploctic  veins. 

Anal.  :  Veins  in  the  flat  cranial  bones,  the 
t».  inks  and  larger  branches  of  which  run  mostly 
separately  in  special  arborescent  larger  canals. 


di  p  16  ite,  «.     [Ger.  diploit,  from  Gr.  8nrA6o« 
(diploos)  =  twofold,    double,    and  suff.    -iu 
(Aftn.)  (q.v.).]  So  named  because  the  crystals 
are  often  in  twins. 
Min.  :  The  same  as  LATROBITE  (q.v.). 

di  plo'-ma,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  8t'irAwp.a  (<U- 
ploma)  =  (~1)  anything  folded,  (2)  a  license,  a 
diploma,  from  8\  IT  A6ot  =  double  ;  Fr.  diplome.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  paper  or  document,  written  and 
folded. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

IL  Tedmically: 

1.  Chem.  :  A  double  vessel  ;  a  water-bath. 

2.  Law  :  A  writing  or  document  conferring 
some  power,  authority,  privilege,  or  honour, 
usually  under   seal  and   signed  by   a   duly 
authorized  official.      Diplomas  are  given  to 
graduates  of  a  university  on  their  taking  their 
degrees  :   to  clergymen  who  are  licensed  to 
officiate  ;  to  physicians,  civil  engineers,  &c., 
authorizing  them   to   practise    their  profes- 
sions. 

"To  persuade  the  University  of  Dublin  to  send  a 
diploma  to  me,  constituting  this  poor  man  Master  of 
Arts  in  their  University,  —lard  flower  in  Jlurphy'i 
Life  of  Johnton. 

*di  plo  maed,  o.  [Eng.  diploma;  -ed.} 
Fortified,  strengthened,  or  supported  by  a 
diploma. 

"  Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed,  bepuOed,  gaslightod, 
continue  doggeries."—  Curtyfe. 

dl-plom'-a-fy,  s.    [Fr.  diplomatic.] 

1.  The  science  or  art  of  conducting  negotia- 
tions between  nations  ;  the  art  of  managing 
public   business   and   protecting   public  in- 
terests in  matters  in  which  foreign  nations 
are  concerned  ;  political  skill  and  tact. 

"A  family  eminently  distinguished  at  the  bar,  on 
the  bench  in  the  senate,  in  diplomai-y,  in  arms,  and 
in  letters.  —Maeaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  The  act  of  negotiating  between  nations  ; 
the  forms  of  international  negotiations. 

"The  insurrection  began  some  months  since,  and 
diplomacy  was  at  once  in  action."—  Timei,  Nov.  10,  117*. 

*3.  The  body  of  ministers  accredited  to  a 
foreign  court  collectively  ;  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

"  The  foreign  nlinisten  wen  ordered  to  attend  .  .  . 
The  diplomacy,  who  were  a  sort  of  envoys,  were  quite 
awe-struck."—  Burke  :  Regicide  Peace,  lett  4. 

4.  Tact  or  skill  in  conducting  negotiation! 
of  any  kind  ;  artful  or  dexterous  management. 

*  dip  lo-mat,    *  dip  -lo-mate,    a.    &   *. 

[Fr.  diplomat.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Invested  or  presented  with  a 
diploma. 

B.  A*  subst.  :  A  diplomatist. 

"Sir  Charles,  who  wears  the  Windsor  uniform,  U 
assiduous  iu  his  attentions  to  the  diplomat*."  —  Dattg 
Telegraph,  December  i,  1882. 

*  di  plo   mate,  v.t.      [Eng.  diplom(a)  ;  -ate.] 
To  invest  or"  present  with  a  diploma. 

"  By  virtue  of  the  Chancellor's  letters  he  was  diplo- 
mated  doctor  of  diviuity  in  16*0."—  Wood:  Athena 
Oxon.  (Bp.  Hicolton). 

"  di  plo'-mat-ed,  pa.   par.  or  a.     [DIPLO- 

MATE,  V.] 

•dip  16-ma-ti-al  (tl  as  9!),  a.  [Lat 
diploma  (genit.  /iiplomtttis),  and  Eng.  adj.  suit 
-in  l.\  Diplomatic. 

dip  lo  mat  ic.  '  dip  id  mat'-ick,  o.  &  «. 
[Fr.  diplomatique.} 
A.  As  adjective  : 
*1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  diplomas. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science  of 
diplomatics. 

"One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  following  work 
is  the  illustration  of  what  for  near  two  centuries  has 
been  called  the  diplomatic*  ncieuce  .'—AUle:  Origin 
and  Proarett  of  Writing  (Introd.). 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  diplomacy  or  to 
ambassadors. 

"  He  would  have  been  condemned,  even  by  the  low 
•tandard  of  diplomntir  morality  iu  the  last  century."— 
Timet,  November  24,  18?«. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  were,  w^lf,  work,  whd.  son  ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


diplomatical— dipper 
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4.  Engaged  or  skilled  in  diplomacy ;   ac- 
credited to  a  foreign  court. 

"  Hi<  lordship  U  a  great  member  of  the  diplomatic* 
body."—  Burke :  On  a  Rtfictd*  Peace. 

5.  Artful,   skilful,  dexterous ;   full   of  or 
characterized  by  tact. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  diplomatist ;  one  engaged  or  skilled  in 
diplomacy. 

2.  Diplomacy. 

diplomatic  corps  or  body,  s.  The 
whole  body  of  diplomats  accredited  to  a  court 
or  government. 

*  dip-lo-mat'-ic-al,   a.     [Eng.  diplomatic ; 
-aL]    The  same  as  DIPLOMATIC  (q.v.). 

dlp-lo-mat'-Ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  diploma- 
tical; -ly.]  In  a"  diplomatic,  artful,  or  dex- 
terous manner ;  by  diplomacy. 

*  dlp-lo-mat'-Ics,    s.       [DIPLOMATIC,    a.] 
The  science  of  diplomas ;  that  is,  of  ancient 
writings,    literary    and    public    documents, 
letters,  deeds,  decrees,   charters,  wills,  &c., 
which  has  for  its  object  the  ascertaining  of 
the  authenticity,  date,  genuineness,  &c. ;  the 
diplomatic  science. 

*  dl-plo'-ma-tism,  s.    [Lat.  diploma  (genit. 
diplomatis),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]    Diplomacy. 

dl-plo'-ma-tist,  s.  [Fr.  diplomatiste.]  One 
who  is  engaged  or  skilled  in  diplomacy ;  a 
diplomat. 

"  There  ii  no  injustice  iu  saying  that  diplomatist, 
as  a  class,  hare  always  been  more  distinguished  by 
their  address,  .  .  .  than  by  generous  enthusiasm  or 
austere  rectitude  "— Jiacaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  eh.  it 

dlp-lo-mlf-ii-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diplo- 
m,itr(ium),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  ] 

Sot.  :  A  family  of  flowerless  plants,  order 
Jungermanniaceae  (Scale-mosses). 

dlp-lo-mi'-tri-urn,  s.  [Gr.  SUTAOOS  (diploos) 
—  twofold,  double,  and  fiiTp»'oi'(mitriort),dimin. 
from  ti.it pa  (mitra)  =  a  belt  or  girdle.] 

Hot. :  An  old  genus  of  flowerless  plants,  now 
made  a  synonym  of  Hollia. 

dlp-lo-pap'-pe-SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  diplo- 

*  papp(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eae.] 

Bot, :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteroideae. 

dlp-l6-pap  -pus,  s.  [Gr.  iurAoos  (diploos)  = 
twofold,  double,  and  irairiros  (pappos)  =  the 
down  on  the  seeds  of  certain  plants  such  as 
the  dandelion.] 

Bnt.  :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Diplopappeae. 

diprl6-per-ist'-6-mi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  oiTrAdo? 
(diploos)= double  ;  irepi  (  peri) = around,  about, 
and  o-To/u.a  (sterna)  =  the  mouth.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  Mosses 
which  have  two  rows  of  hygrometric  cellular 
teeth  in  the  peristome. 

dl-pld-pl-a,  dip  -lo-py,  s.  [Gr.  iurAoo* 
(diploos)  =  double,  and  o<J<  (ops),  genit.  on-os 
(opos)=the  eye,  sight ;  Fr.  diplopie.] 

Med. :  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  the 
patient  sees  objects  double.  Usually  the  two 
images  are  almost  entirely  superposed,  and 
one  is  more  distinct  than  the  other.  The 
defect  may  be  produced  by  the  co-operation 
of  two  unequal  eyes,  or  it  may  proceed  from 
one.  (Ganot.) 

II  There  is  an  analogous  disease  called 
Triplopy  (q.v.),  in  which  the  patient  sees  not 
double,  but  triple. 

dip  lo-pno'-i,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  £tirA6of  (diploos)  =. 
twofold,  double,  and  irvoj  (pnoe)  =  a  blowing, 
a  breathing.     So  named  because  these  fishes 
breathe  both  by  lungs  and  gills.] 
Ichthy. :  The  same  as  DIPNOI  (q.v.). 

dip'-lo-pod,  s.  [DiPLOPODA.]  A  member  of 
the  Diplopoda  (q.v.). 

di-plSp'-O-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  6tirA6os  (diploos)= 
double,  and  n-ovt  (pous),  genit.  jroAd?  (podos)=& 
foot] 

Entom. :  [CHILOGN ATHA). 

di  plop  -ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  3iirAd<K  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  irftpov  (pteroii)  =  a  wiug.j 

Entom.  :  A  division  of  Hymenopterous  in- 
sects, comprising  the  three  families  Eumenidte, 
Masaridae,  and  Vespidae.  (See  these  words.) 


dI-pl5p'-ter-US,  s.  [Gr.  6iirAo<x  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  mtpov  (pteron)  —  a  wing,  a  fln.) 

I'lihtont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes, 
belonging  to  tlie  family  SaurodipteriaL  They 
have  two  dorsal  fins  ;  scales  rhomboidal  and 
smooth;  fins  sub-acutely  lobate.  They  are 
found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

dip  -lo-py,  s.    [DIPLOPIA.] 

dip-lo-ste  -mdn-ous,  a.    [Gr.  OIH-AOO?  (dip- 

toos)= double,  and  <rri\iu»v  (siemon)=a  thread.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  those  plants  the 

flowers  of  which  have  twice  as  many  stamens 

as  petals. 

dlp-lo-sty  -lus,  ».  [Or.  &iw\oo*  (diploos)  = 
double,  find  orvAo?  (stulos)  —  a  pillar.  ] 

Polceont.  :  A  genus  of  small  shrimp-like 
Crustaceans,  from  the  coal  formation  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  so  named  by  Mr.  Salter  from  the 
two  pairs  of  appendages  to  the  last  segment, 
t«t. son,  or  tail-plate.  (Page.) 

dip-ld-tax  -IS,  s.  [Gr.  onrAoo?  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  ra'fn  (taxis)  =  arrangement.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cruciferae,  comprising 
about  twenty  species  of  herbaceous  plants, 
with  yellow  flowers,  leaves  pinnatifld,  seeds 
oblong  or  oval,  arranged  in  two  rows.  Two 
species,  D.  muralis  and  D.  tenuifolia,  are 
British.  The  latter  is  a  fetid  plant,  with  large 
yellow  flowers ;  it  grows  on  old  walls,  and  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  England  and 
Scotland  ;  the  former  species  is  much  less 
frequently  met  with. 

dlp-lo-teg-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  SIB-ADO*  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  Teyos  (tegos),  the  same  as  oreyof 
(stegos)  =  a  roof,  a  covering  of  a  house.  ] 

Bot. :  An  inferior  dry  pericarp,  dehiscent  or 
rupturing.  Lindley  places  it  in  his  class  of 
Syncarpi,  or  compound  fruit. 

dip  lo-zo'-6n,  s.  [Gr.  iiirMo*  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  guo?  (zoon)  =  an  animal.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Entozoa,  family  Trematoda, 
consisting  of  parasitical  worms  which  infest 
the  gills  of  the  bream,  carp,  roach,  ftc.,  and 
which  have  the  appearance  of  two  distinct 
bodies  in  a  state  of  conjugation  in  the  form  of 
an  X  or  St.  Andrew's  cross,  the  two  bodies 
being  of  different  sexes,  soft,  elongated,  and 
flattened,  and  each  terminated  posteriorly  by 
a  transverse,  oval,  or  almost  quadrilateral  ex- 
pansion, furnished  with  four  suctorial  disks. 
(Griffith  <t  Henfrey.) 

dlp-neu-mo'-nS-w, s.  pi.   [Gr.  Si = 8i«  (dis)= 

twice.twofold,  and  m>evn4uv(pneumdn) =a  lung.) 

Entom.  :  A  section  of  Araneidae,  or  Spiders, 

comprising  such  as  have  two  pulmonary  sacs. 

dip'-noi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  &  =  A«'s  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  irvo>/  (pnoe)  =  breath.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  An  orderof  fishes,  small  in  number, 
but  of  great  importance  as  exhibiting  a  distinct 
transition  between  the  Fishes  and  Amphibia. 
So  many,  in  fact,  and  so  striking,  are  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  two,  that  until 
recently  the  Lepidosiren  was  always  made  to 
constitute  the  lowest  class  of  Amphibia.  The 
highest  authorities,  however,  now  concur  in 
placing  it  amongst  the  fishes,  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes the  highest  order.  The  order  Dipnoi 
is  defined  by  the  following  characters  :  the 
body  is  fish-like  in  shape  ;  there  is  a  skull 
with  distinct  cranial  bones  and  a  lower  jaw, 
but  the  notochord  is  persistent,  and  there  are 
no  vertebral  centra,  nor  an  occipital  condyle. 
The  exo-skeleton  consists  of  homy,  over-lap- 
ping scales,  having  the  cycloid  character.  Tlie 
pectoral  and  ventral  limbs  are  both  present, 


CERATODCS   FOSTE&I. 

tmt  have  (in  Lepidosiren)  the  form  of  awl- 
shaped,  filiform,  many-jointed  organs,  of  which 
the  former  only  have  a  membranous  fringe  in- 
feriorly.  The  ventral  limbs  are  attached  close 
to  the  anus,  and  the  pectoral  arch  has  a 
clavicle  ;  but  the  scapular  arch  is  attached  to 
the  occiput.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body  is 


fringed  by  a  vertical  median  fin.  The  heart 
has  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle.  The 
respiratory  organs  are  twofold,  consisting  on 
the  one  hand  of  free  filamentous  gills,  con- 
tained in  a  branchial  chamber,  which  opens 
externally  by  a  single  vertical  gill-slit,  and  on 
the  other  hand  of  true  lungs  in  the  form  of  a 
double  cellular  air-bladder,  communicating 
with  the  oesophagus  by  means  of  an  air-duct 
or  trachea.  The  branchiae  are  supported  upon 
branchial  arches,  but  these  are  not  connected 
with  the  hyoid  bone  ;  and,  in  some  cases  at 
any  rate,  rudimentary  external  branchiae  exist 
as  well.  The  nasal  sacs  open  posteriorly  into 
the  throat.  Until  recently  the  only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  order  were  the  Lepidosiren  paradosa 
of  South  America,  and  the  Lepidosiren  (Proto- 
pterus)  annectens  of  Africa.  Recently,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  discovered  a  most  remark- 
able fish  in  the  rivers  of  Queensland,  which  U 
referable  to  this  order.  This  is  the  Ceratodus 
Fosteri,  or  Australian  Mud-fish.  [CERATODUS.] 
Dr.  Gunther  considers  the  order  Dipnoi  as  ? 
sub-order  of  Ganoidei.  By  Professor  Owep 
they  are  called  Protopteri. 
2.  PdUeont.  :  [CERATODUS]. 

dip'-no-iis,  a.    [DIPNOI.] 

Surg. :  Having  two  vent-holes.  An  epithet 
applied  to  wounds  which  pass  through  a  part, 
and  admit  the  air  at  both  ends. 

dl-pod  -I-dffl,  ».  pi.  [From  dipus  (q.v.),  the 
typical  genus,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool. :  The  Jerboas,  a  widely  distributed 
family  of  hopping  rodents.  The  body  is  light 
and  slender,  the  hind  limbs  much  elongated, 
fore  limbs  very  small,  and  the  tail  usually 
tufted  at  the  end.  It  includes  the  American 
J  umping  Mouse  (Zapus  or  Meriones  hudsonivs), 
Dipus  tegypticus,  the  Common  Jerboa,  the 
Jumping Hareof  South  Africa (Pedetescapensis), 
the  Alactaga  (Aluctaga  jaculus),  &c.  The  family 
is  found  in  Central  Asia,  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
South  Africa  and  North  America. 

dlp'-O-dy,  s.  [Gr.  it  =  o«  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  irovs  (pous),  genit.  iroAos  (podis)  =  a 
foot.] 

Pros. :  Two  metrical  feet  included  in  one 
measure,  or  a  series  of  two  feet. 

dl-pd'-lar,  a.  [Gr.  it  =  3«  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,"  and  Eng.  polar  (q.v.).]  Having  two 
poles,  as  a  magnetic  bar. 

dipped,  dipt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dip,  v.] 

Dip'-pel,  s.  [See  definition.]  The  name  of  a 
chemist  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Dippel's  oil,  .--•. 

Comm. :  Purified  hartshorn  oil,  or  animal 
oil.  Oleum  animale  Dippelii,  01.  cornit  cervi 
rectificatum.  An  oil  prepared  as  a  medicine  by 
Dippel,  from  crude  fetid  animal  oil  (01.  cornu 
cervi  fcetidum),  by  submitting  it  to  repeated 
rectification,  per  se,  till  it  left  no  longer  any 
black  residue.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  colour- 
less, highly  refractive,  smells  somewhat  like 
cinnamon,  and  has  a  burning  taste.  It  was 
valued  as  an  anti-spasmodic  and  nervous 
stimulant,  but  is  no  longer  used  in  medicine. 
Taken  in  excess  it  is  poisonous.  Animal  oil 
is  now  rectified  with  sand,  water,  or  lime. 
Nearly  all  the  animal  oil  of  commerce  is  now 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
bones,  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of 
bone  black.  [BoNn  OIL.] 

dip '-per,  *  dip-pere,  s.    [Bug.  dip;-er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  dips  iu  the  water  or  other  liquid. 

2.  A  vessel  used  for  dipping  or  ladling  wato. 
or  other  liquid  ;  a  ladle. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  in  contempt  to 
the  sect  of  Baptists.   (Still  in  use  in  America.) 

"Our   townsmen,    since   of   floods   they   must   turn 

skippers. 
Will  change  religion  too,  and  so  turn  dipper*." 

Cleaeehind  :  foemt,  p.  18. 

2.  Astron. :   A  name  given  in  America  to 
the  seven  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear,  from  their  being  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  dipper,  or  ladle. 

3.  Ornith.  :   Cinclus  aquaticus,  a  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Merulidae  and 
order  Passeres.      The  bird  derives  its  name 
from  its  habit  of  dipping  or  bowing  the  head 
while  sitting,  at  the  same  time  flirting  up  its 
tail     Common  in  Britain. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jorW;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  911111,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(Ion.  -sion  -  zhun.    -tions,  -sious,  -clous  -  shus.    -bi  <,  -die,  fee.  =  bel,  del. 
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dipping— diptera 


4.  Phot.  :  An  instrument  used  for  immersing 
plates  in  upright  baths  containing  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  withdrawing  the  same  after  sensi- 
tizing. They  are  slender  flat  strips  of  hard 
rubber,  wood,  glass, 'porcelain,  and  sometimes 
silver  wire,  -having  short  projections  upon 
which  to  rest  the  edge  of  the  plate,  which 
stands  nearly  upright  in  the  bath  while  the 
chemical  changes  take  place.  (Knight.) 

dip  ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dip,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  plunging  or  immersing  In  a 
liquid  for  a  short  time. 

"That  which  is  dyed  -xith  naaty  dippingi  it  ingrain, 
and  can  very  hardly  be  washed  out."— Bp.  Taylor  :  Of 
Stpentanc*.  ch.  v.,  |  4. 

2.  The  act  of  bending,  or  inclining  down- 
wards. 

*  3.  The  act  of  baptizing  by  immersion, 

4.  The  act  or  method  of  taking  snuff  by 
rubbing  it  on  the  teeth  or  gums. 

H.  Technically: 

L  Brass-work:  The  process  of  brightening 
ornamental  brass- work  :  The  grease  is  removed 
by  heat  or  lye,  the  work  is  pickled  in  dilute 
aquafortis,  scoured  with  sand  and  water, 
washed,  dipped  in  a  bath  of  pure  nitrous  acid 
for  an  instant,  washed,  rubbed  with  beech 
sawdust,  burnished,  and  lacquered. 

2.  Tin-work :  Plunging  sheet-iron  plates  in 
the  pickle  or  the  tin  bath  in  tinning. 

3.  Pottery :  The  process  of  coating  coarse  clay 
ware  with  enamel,  or  of  glazing  stone  ware. 

4.  Leather-dressing:    The  Scotch   term  for 
the  dubbing  of  American  and  English  curriers. 
It  consists  of  boiled-oil,  fish-oil,  and  tallow. 

5.  Phot.:  Immersing  the  collodiouized  plate 
in  a  sensitizing  bath. 

6.  A/in.  :  The  angle  at  which  the  mineral 
vein  is  inclined  ;  the  dip. 

dipping  frame, «. 

L  Candle  -  making  :  A  frame  from  which 
candle-wicks  are  suspended  while  dipping  into 
the  vat  of  melted  tallow.  [CANDLE.] 

2.  Dyeing:  A  frame  on  which  the  fabric 
is  stretched  and  immersed  in  dyeing  with 
indigo. 

dipping-needle,  s.  A  magnetized  needle, 
moving  in  a  vertical  plane,  on  an  axis  which 
passes  at  right  angles  exactly  through  the 
centre  of  gravity.  When  thus  mounted  it  will, 
if  placed  anywhere  not  in  the  magnetic  equa- 
tor, dip  or  point  downwards.  The  position  of 
the  magnetic  pole  can  thus  be  determined 
from  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  lines 
formed  by  making  experiments  with  the 
dipping-needle  at  various  places.  The  incli- 
nation or  dip  of  the  magnetized  needle  was 
not  known  to  the  Chinese,  who  had  discovered 
its  variation  during  the  twelfth  century.  This 
element  of  terrestrial  magnetism  appears  to 
bave  been  discovered  by  Robert  Norman,  a 
compass-maker  of  Ratcliff,  London,  who  de- 
tected the  din,  and  published  the  fact  in  1576. 
He  contrived  the  dipping-needle,  and  found 
the  dip  at  London  to  be  1\°bdf.  [DIP-CIRCLE.] 
Captain  Sir  James  Ross,  the  celebrated  Arctic 
navigator,  reached  the  magnetic  pole,  latitude 
70'  5'  17"  N.,  and  longitude  96s  46'  45''  W., 
on  the  first  of  June,  1831.  The  amount  of  dip 
was  89"  S^.  (Knight.) 

dipping-pan,  «. 

Stereotyping :  A  square,  cast-iron  tray  in 
which  the  floating-plate  and  plaster-cast  are 
placed  for  obtaining  a  stereotype  cast.  The 
floating-plate  is  to  form  the  back  of  the  stereo- 
tyi*.  and  the  mould  the  face  ;  the  dipping- 
pan  forms  the  flask,  and  is  plunged  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  metal  in  an  iron  i>ot.  The 
metal  runs  in  at  holes  through  the  lid  and 
forces  apart  the  plate  and  the  mould 
(Knight.) 

dipping  tube,  ».  A  tube  for  taking  mi- 
croscopic objects  out  of  a  liquid.  [FisHiuo- 
TCBE.]  Dipping-tubes  vary  in  length  from 
about  five  inches  to  a  foot,  and  in  calibre  from 
J  to  1  inch.  One  end  is  coated  outside  with 
sealing-wax  and  spirit,  or  some  other  coloured 
liquid.  (Knight.) 

dlp'-ii-dn,  ».    [Or.  «i  =>  «,'«  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  it(,Lttv  (pridn)  =  a  saw.] 


PaUeont.  :  A  synonym  of  Diplograpsus 
(q.v.),  the  serrated  cells  on  each  side  the 
central  axis  giving  the  organism  the  appear- 
ance of  a  double  saw. 

dip-ri-6-nid  -I-an,  a.  [Gr.  Si  •*  Sit  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  •npiu>v(pri6n)=a,  saw,  and  Eng. 
adj.  sun",  -idian.] 

Palceont. :  A  term  applied  to  those  fossil 
Hydrozoa  in  which  the  polypary  possesses  a 
row  of  cellules  on  each  side. 

"The  diprionidinn  Oraptolitei,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, are  cou&ued  to  the  Lower  .Silurian  and  Cam- 
brian Rock»."— j/icholton :  Matt,  of  Paiaont.,  p.  82. 

di-pris-mat'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  h = fa  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  prismatic  (q.v.).] 

1.  Optics :  Doubly  prismatic. 

2.  Crystallog. :   Haying  cleavages  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  a  four-sided  vertical  prism,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  a  horizontal  prism. 

dl-pri-par'-gyl, s-    [Etym.  uncertain.] 

Chem. :  C6H«,  or  HC=C— CH«— CH2— Css 
CH.  Obtained  by  distilling  diallyl  -  tetra- 
bromide,  CgHioBr^,  with  a  large  excess  of 
caustic  potash,  which  converts  it  into  dibrom- 
diallyl,  C6HgBr2,  which  is  then  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potash.  Dipropargyl  is  a  pungent 
liquid,  boiling  at  85°.  With  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  cuprous  chloride  it  gives  a  greenish- 
yellow  precipitate,  CeH^CuaX'-r^HsO,  and 
with  a  silver  solution  a  white  precipitate, 
CgHaAg.j-t^HjO,  which  blackens  on  exposure 
to  tlie  light,  and  explodes  when  heated  to 
100°.  Dipropargyl  is  isomeric  with  benzene, 
which  boils  at  81°.  Its  density  is  less  than 
benzene,  being  0'82  instead  of  om  It  is 
much  less  stable,  being  very  easily  polyme- 
rized, and  forms  an  addition  compound  with 
eight  atoms  of  bromine,  CgHgBrg,  which  melts 
at  140°. 

di'-pro-pyl,  s.    [HEXANE.] 

di-prot'-6-d8n,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  «t?  (dis)=  twice, 
twofold  ;  irpwros  (protos)  —  first,  and  6601/5 
(odous),  genit.  o&ovro*  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  gigantic  Pachydermoid  Marsu- 
pial mammal,  resembling  in  most  essential 
respects  the  Kangaroo,  the  dentition  especially 
showing  many  points  of  affinity.  The  hind 
limbs,  however,  were  not  so  disproportionately 
long  as  in  the  Kangaroos.  The  skull  of  one 
in  the  British  Museum  measures  three  feet  in 
length.  It  is  found  in  the  Pleistocene  or 
Upper  Tertiary  lx;ds  of  Australia,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  large  scalpriforia  character 
of  its  incisors  or  front  teeth. 

di  prot'-6-dont,  a.    [DIPROTODON.] 

Zool.  :  Having  the  same  structure  of  tooth 
as  in  the  genus  Diprotodon  (q.v.). 


di  prot  6  don'-ti-a  (tl  as  shi),  s.  pi.  [DI- 
PROTODON.] 

Zool. :  A  primary  group  of  the  Marsupialia, 
consisting  of  genera  which  have  only  two 
lower  incisors,  the  canines  rudimentary  or 
wanting,  and  the  molars  generally  with  broad 
grinding  crowns. '  It  contains  the  Macropod- 
i<lir  (Kangeroos),  the  Phalangistidae  (Phal- 
angers),  &c. 

dip  sa  90  as,  dIp-sa-ca'-9S-89,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  dipsac(us),  the  typical  genus,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  The  Teazel  family,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  with  opposite  or  verticillate 
leaves,  and  capitate  or  verticillate  flowers, 
surrounded  by  a  many-leaved  involucre.  They 
are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Levant, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Liudley  enume- 
rates six  genera  and  100  species. 

dip  sa  cus,  *.  [Gr.  «u/»a*  (dipsas)  =  (1)  a 
serpent,  (2)  a  plant ;  £u/mu  (dipsad)  =  ix> 
thirst.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Dipswcaeee.  They  are  erect,  pilose, 
or  prickly  biennial  herbs,  with  lilac,  white, 
or  yellow  flowers.  The  dried  heads  of  Miinacus 
fullonum  (Fuller's  Teazel)  are  u»ed  in  dressing 
cloth.  Some  of  the  species  have  febrifugal 
properties.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
oases  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  species 
being  coronate  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose  a 
cavity,  which  contains  water  ready  to  allay 
thirst.  The  water  thus  contained  was  once 
considered  good  for  bleared  eyes.  [TEAZEL.] 


dip  sad  -I  da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  6nia\-  (dipsas),  genit. 
&i\l>d5o<;(dipsados)*  a  venomous  serpent,  whose 
bite  caused  intense  thirst,  and  Lat.  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Colubrine  Snakes,  tribe 
Suspecta.  They  have  a  long,  compressed, 
slender  body,  generally  narrower  than  the 
head.  Both  jaws  have  sometimes  fangs. 
(Dallas.)  Type  Dipsas,  in  some  classifications 
placed  under  the  Colubridse,  using  that  term 
for  the  whole  group  of  Colubriue  Snakes. 

dip '-gas,  s.     [Gr.  6n|/a'c  (</i>sa.<)  =  a  serpent.] 
L  Ord.  JMHQ,  :   A  serpent,  whose  bite  was 
fabled  to  produce  unquenchable  thirst. 

"  Cerastes  horu'd,  hydnu,  and  ellops  drear. 

And  diiacu."  Hilton :  P.  L..  x.  KM. 

IL  Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  non-venomous  snakes  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Colubridae  :  body  long  and 
compressed  ;   vertical   scales  square ;    lateral 
scales  linear ;  subcaudal  plates  double. 

2.  A  genus  of  fresh-water  bivalves,  inter- 
mediate between  Unio  and  Anodouta. 

*  dip -set '-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ii^nrnmk  (dipsetikot\ 
from  Sn|/uu>  (dipsaff)  =  to  thirst.]  Having  a 
tendency  to  excite  thirst. 

dip  so-ma  -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  &<.tya*>  (dipsao)  =  to 
thirst,  and  piana  (mania)  =  madness.] 

Med.  :  Alcoholism  ;  the  brain  -  fever  of 
drunkards,  or  delirium  tremens  (q.v.). 

dlp-so-ma -nl-ac,  *.  [Gr.  S^au  (dipsd)  =a 
to  thirst,  and  Eng.  maniac  (q.v.).]  One  who 
is  subject  to  dipsomania. 

dip-so-ma-ni'-ac-al,  a.  [Gr.  Si^du  (dipsaS) 
=  to  thirst,  and  Eng.  maniacal  (q.v.).]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  dipsomania, 

dip  sop  -a-thy,  s.  [Gr.  «i«//a<o  (dipsao)  =  to 
thirst,  ana  ndBos  (pathos)  =  suffering.] 

Med. :  A  mode  of  treatment  which  consists 
in  abstaining  from  drinks. 

dip  -so'-sis,  s.    [Gr.  Stadia  (dipsao) = to  thirst  J 
Med,. :  A  morbid  thirst.;  excessive  desire  of 
drinking. 

dip'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Siirr»p<«  (dipteros)  = 
two-winged  :  Si  =  its  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  itrtpov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  An  order  of  insects,  such  as  gnats, 
houseflies,  <fec.,  that  have  only  two  membran- 
ous wings  developed,  the  hind  pair  being 
represented  by  two  small  knobbed  organs, 
called  halteres,  or  poisers,  whose  exact  func- 
tion is  as  yet  undetermined.  The  mouth  is 
suctorial,  and  forms  a  proboscis  composed  of 
mandibles,  maxillae,  and  a  central  niece,  or 
tongue  (glossarium),  the  labitim,  often  with  a 
fleshy,  terminal  lip,  serving  as  a  sheath  ;  fre- 
quently some  of  these  parts  are  converted  into 
chitinous  setae,  or  into  lancet-shaped  bodies, 
with  which  their  owners  pierce  the  tissues  of 
animals  or  plants,  whose  juices,  thus  set  free, 
they  feed  on,  sucking  them  up  through  the 
tubular  proboscis.  They  have  two  large  com- 
pound eyes,  often  composed  of  thousands  of 
facets,  on  either  side  of  the  head  ;  and  three 
small  ocelli  on  the  top.  The  antenna:  are 
variable  in  foriri  and  size,  but  more  commonly 
are  very  short,  and  composed  of  three  joints. 
The  foot,  in  addition  to  a  pair  of  strong  claws, 
is  furnished  with  two,  rarely  three,  cushions, 
covered  beneath  with  fine  hair-like  suckers, 
which,  aided  by  a  viscid  secretion  that  renders 
adhesion  more  perfect,  enables  these  insects  to 
crawl  on  the  under  surfaces  of  objects  how- 
ever smooth.  The  metamorphosis  in  Diptera 
is  complete,  and  the  larvte  are  generally  desti- 
tute of  feet.  Many  of  the  Diptera  are  useful 
scavengers  in  the  larval  state,  but  others  are 
very  injurious — e.g.,  the  Hessian  Fly  (Crcido- 
myia  destructor)  to  wheat-crops,  the  Crane  Fly 
(Tipvla  oleracea)  to  grass  lands.  In  the  per- 
fect state  they  are  too  often  pests  to  man  and 
beast,  sucking  the  blood  or  depositing  their 
eggs  in  or  on  their  bodies,  causing  tumours, 
ulcerations,  and  death.  The  species  are  very 
numerous  (about  9,000  being  found  in  Europe 
alone),  and  world-wide  in  their  distribution. 
In  the  fossil  state  they  have  been  found  as  far 
hack  as  the  beginning  of  the  Secondary  period. 
The  classification  of  the  Diptera  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  By  some  authors  they  are 
divided  into  three  sub-orders  :  Nemocera, 
Brachyoera,  and  Pupipara ;  by  others  into 
five  tribes  :  Nemocera,  Notacttntha,  Tauy- 
stoma,  Athericera,  and  Pupipara;  whilst  some 
naturalistseven  include  the  Fleas, Aphaniptera. 


late,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  wor  A  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey  -  a.    <ju  =  kw. 


dipteracese— direct 
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dip-ter-a'-cS-se,     dip-ter-4-car'-pe'-», 

«.  pi.  [Gr.  Sim-epos  (dipteros)  =  two-winged  : 
Si  =»  Sis  (/Us)  =  twice,  twofold ;  m-«pov  (ptercw) 
=  a  wing  ;  xapn-o;  (karpos)  —  fruit,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pL  adj.  stiff,  -oceos,  -eos.] 

.Boi. :  An  order  of  Exogenous  trees,  with  al- 
ternate leaves,  having  an  involute  vernation, 
and  deciduous  convolute  stipules.  They  are 
found  in  India,  and  especially  in  the  eastern 
Islands  of  tne  Indian  Archipelago.  There  are 
eight  genera  and  forty-eight  species  known. 
The  trees  belonging  to  this  order  are  hand- 
some and  ornamental,  and  abound  in  resinous 
juice.  Dryobalanops  cumphcna,  or  aromatica, 
a  native  of  Sumatra,  when  old,  furnishes  a 
kind  of  camphor,  secreted  in  crystalline  masses, 
naturally  into  cavities  in  the  wood.  When 
young,  it  yields,  on  incision,  a  pale  yellow 
liquid,  consisting  of  resin,  and  a  volatile  oil 
having  a  camphoraceous  odour.  Indian  copal, 
or  gum,  the  gum,  animi  of  commerce,  is  the  in- 
spissated varnish  obtained  from  Valeria  In- 
dica.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  yields  to  boiling 
water  the  celebrated  butter  of  Canara,  or 
Pinei  tallow.  f 

dip  -ter-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dipter(acece), 
and  Eng.,  &c.  pi.  suff.  -ails.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Dipteraceae  (q.v.). 

dip'-ter-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Sim-«pos  (dipteros)  = 
two-winged  :  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  7TT«poV  (pterori)  =  a  wing.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  temple  having 
a  double  range  of  columns  all  round  :  it  usually 
had  eight  in  the  front  row  of  the  end  porticoes, 
and  fifteen  at  the  sides,  the  columns  at  the 
angles  being  included  in  both. 

2.  Entom. :  Having  only  two  wings ;   dip- 
terous. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arch.  :  A  dipteron,  or  dipteral  temple. 

dip  -ter-an,  «.    [DIPTERA.] 

Entom. :  A  member  of  the  Diptera  (q.v.), 
a  dipterous  insect. 

dlp-ter'-i-dae,  s.pl.  [Gr.  Sim-epos  (dipteros) 
=  two- winged  :  Si  =  fit's  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
irrepoV  (pteron)  =  a  wing,  a  fin,  and  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification, 
the  first  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub- 
order of  Ganoidean  fishes.  (Owen:  Palaeon- 
tology, 1860.) 

dip  ter-Ix,  dip'-ter-yx,  ».  [Gr.  Si  =  Sis 
(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  m-«pvf  (pterux)  =  a 
wing.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  trees  with  abruptly-pinnate  leaves. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  two  upper  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  which  appear  like  wings.  They 
are  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America.  The  fragrant  seeds  of  Dipterix 
odorata  are  known  as  Tonka  or  Tonquin-bean, 
and  are  used  to  scent  snuff.  [TONKA-BEAN.] 

dlp-ter-o-car'-pe-se,  s.pl.    [DIPTERACE^E.] 

dlp-ter-d-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  SiWpos  (dip- 
teros) :  Si  =  815  (dis)  —  twice,  twofold  ;  tnepov 
a  wing,  and  xopn-os  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  trees,  the  type  of  the  order 
Dipterocarpe#,  or  Dipteraceas.  They  have 
showy  white  flowers  mixed  with  red.  Various 
species  yield  a  substance  like  Balsam  of 
Cbpaiva. 

dipterocarpus  balsam,  -.  Wood-oil. 
The  volatile  oil  of  this  balsam  (which  is  also 
known  as  Gurjun  balsam),  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  splendid  violet  colour  produced 
on  dissolving  it  in  about  twenty  parts  of  CS^ 
and  adding  a  cooled  mixture  of  strong  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids.  Cod-liver  oil  and 
valerian  oil  likewise  exhibit  a  fine  violet 
colour,  but  for  a  short  time  only.  (Watts :  Diet. 
Chem.) 

dip  ter  on,  dip  -ter  6s,  s.  [Gr.  SiVrrpot 
(otpteros),  neut.  fiirrrepoi'  (dipteron)  =  having 
two  wings.] 

Arch. :  A  temple  having  a  double  row  of 
columns  on  each  of  its  four  sides.  Such  an 
edifice  is  said  to  be  dipteral. 

dip  -ter-ous,  o.  [Gr.  Sim-«rpos  (dipteros)  - 
two- winged  :  Si  =  Si?  (dis)  —  twice,  twofold, 
and  irrepoV  (pteron)  =  a  wing.  ] 


L  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  seeds,  the  margins 
of  which  are  prolonged,  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  wings. 

2.  Entom. :  Two-winged  ;  pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  the  order  Diptera  (q.v.). 

dip'-ter-US,  s.  [Gr.  Siirr«pos  (dipteros)  =  two- 
winged  :  Si  =  Si's  (dis)  —  twice,  twofold,  and 
irrepdV  (pteron)  =  a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes, 
the  type  of  the  family  Ctenodipteriui.  The 
body  is  covered  with  cycloidal,  overlapping, 
smooth  scales  ;  the  head  is  protected  by  a 
kind  of  helmet  formed  of  the  anchylosed 
cranial  bones,  and  the  teeth  are  conical  in 
form  and  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  two  dorsal 
fins  are  placed  far  back  ;  tail  heterocercal.  All 
the  species  are  Devonian.  (Nicholson.) 

dip-ter-yg'-i-an,  a.  A  *.  [Gr.  Si  =  Sis  (dis) 
=  twice,  twofold,  and  me'puf  (pterux),  genit. 
wTe'piryos  (pterugos)  =  a  wing,  a  fin.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  A  term  applied  to  those  fishes 
which  have  only  two  dorsal  fins. 

B.  As  su'ist. :  A  member  of  a  family  of  dip- 
terygian  fishes. 

*  dip'  tote,  s.    [Gr.  Si  =  Sis- (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  irrcunicds  (ptotikos)  =  pertaining  to  a 
case  :  TTTUXTIS  (ptosis)  =  a  case  ;  irim-co  (pipto) 
=  to  fall.] 
Gram. :  A  noun  which  has  only  two  cases. 

dip  ty^sh,  s.  [Low  Lat.  diptycha;  Gr.  Sin-- 
Tuxa.  (diptucha)  =  a  pair  of  writing  tablets; 
neut.  pi.  of  Siir-rvxos  (diptuclws)  =  folded, 
doubled  :  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold  ;  m-vic- 
TOS  (ptuktos)  =  folded  ;  im/o-<m>  (ptusso)  =  to 
fold.] 

1.  Antiq. :    Double-folded   tablets  made  of 
carved  ivory  on  the  outer  side  and  wax  on  the 
inner.     They  were  used  as  a  register  of  the 
names  of  consuls  and  other  magistrates,  and 
derived  their  name  from  being  formed  of  two 
tables  or  leaves.    Tablets  of  three  leaves  were 
called  triptychs  (q.  v.). 

2.  Eccles. :.  A  list  or  register  of  bishops,  mar- 
tyrs, &c.,  containing  a  double  catalogue,  in 
one  of  which  were  entered  the  names  of  the 
living,  and  in  the  other  the  names  of  the  dead, 
for  whom  prayers  were  to  be  offered  during 
the  mass. 

"The  commemoration  of  saints  was  made  out  of  the 
diptyc'n  of  the  church,  as  appears  by  multitudes  of 
places  In  St  Austin."— Stillingjleet. 

dip'-ty-chum,  dip  -ty-chiis,  s.  [DIPTYCH.] 

di'-ptis,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  irovs  (pous)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  Jerboas,  a  genus  of  rodents, 
the  type  of  the  family  Dipodidce  (q.v.).     It  in- 
cludes about  twenty  species.    Dipus  cegypti- 
cus  is  a  native  of  north-eastern  Africa,  Arabia, 
and  South-western  Asia.     It  lives  in  burrows, 
and  is  generally  gregarious.   When  going  along 
quietly,  the  jerboa  walks  and  runsby  alternate 
steps  of  the  hind  feet ;  but  when  there  is  oc- 
casion for  rapidity  it  springs  from  both  hind 
feet  at  the  same  time,  covering  so  much  ground 
at  each  leap,  and  touching  the  ground  so  mo- 
mentarily between  them,  that  its  motion  is 
more  like  that  of  a  bird  skimming  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  than  that  of  a  fourfooted 
beast.    It  is  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  tail 
eight  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tuft  at  the 
end.    Its  upi>er  surface  is  of  a  greyish  sand 
colour,  the  lower  surface  white  ;  the  tail  pale 
yellowish  above,  and  white  beneath  ;  the  tip 
white,  with  an  arrow-shaped  black  mark  on 
the  upper  surface. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  remains  of  a  species  of 
Dipus  have  been  discovered  in  the  Miocene 
deposits  in  France. 

di-py  re,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  =  twice,  two-" 
fold,  and  n-Sp  (pur)  =  fire,  from  the  two  effects 
of  fusion  and  phosphorescence.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  transparent,  or  trans- 
lucent mineral,  occurring  in  rather  coarse 
crystals  in  Metamorphic  rocks.  It  is  found 
in  the  Pyrenees.  When  heated  before  the 
blow-pipe  it  first  becomes  phosphorescent 
arid  then  fuses.  Sp.  gr.  2*646  ;  hardness,  5 — 
5'5  ;  comp.  :  silica,  55 '5— 60  ;  alumina,  22'68— 
24-8 ;  lime,  6'85— 10  ;  soda,  0— 9'4  ;  potassa, 
protoxyd  of  manganese,  and  magnesia,  traces  ; 
water,  2 — 4 '55.  (Dana.) 

di-py -re'- noils,  a.    [Or.  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  ana  irupr/v  (piirln)  =  the  stone 
of  stone  fruit.] 
Bot. :  Containing  two  pyrenes  or  stones. 


di-quin-6  -line,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  Sis  (dis) « 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  quinoline  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Ci8H14N<!.  A  yellow  oil,  formed  by 
boiling  quinoline  with  sodium.  It  forms  crys- 
talline hydrochloride  of  a  splendid  red  colour, 
which  forms  double  salts  with  platinic  chlo- 
ride. 

di-ra-di-a'-tion,  s.     [Low    Lat.  dirodiotto, 

from  di  =  dis  =  apart,  and  radiatio  =  radia- 
tion ;  radius  =  a  ray.  ]  The  emission  and  dif- 
fusion of  rays  of  light  from  a  luminous  body. 

dir'-ca,  s.  [Lat.  Dirce ;  Gr.  Aipico  (Dirka)  =  a 
fountain  near  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  the 
Muses.  In  allusion  to  the  wet  places  in  which 
the  plant  grows.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  ThymeUBaceae,  anil  consisting 
of  a  single  species,  Dirca  palitstris,  the 
Leather- wood  of  America.  The  bark  is  tough, 
and  is  made  into  ropes  and  paper ;  in  small 
doses  it  is  used  medicinally  as  a  cathartic,  but 
in  strong  doses  it  produces  vomiting.  Th6 
fruit  is  said  to  be  narcotic. 

dir'-dum,  dir  -dim,  s.  [Gael,  diardan  =» 
anger,  passion.] 

1.  An  uproar,  a  tumult,  a  disturbance. 

"It's  just  because— just  that  the  dirdamt  a' about 
yon  man's  pokmanky.  —Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  An  evil  chance,  damage  ;   disagreeable 
consequences. 

3.  A   severe    reprehension    or   reproof;   a 
scolding. 

"  My  word  '.  but  she's  no  blate  to  show  her  nose  here. 
I  gi'ed  her  such  a  dirdum  the  last  time  I  got  her  sitting 
In  our  laundry,  as  might  hae  served  her  for  a  twelve- 
month."—Petticoat  Taltl,  i.  280. 

4.  A  blow. 

"It  may  be  some  of  you  get  a  clash  of  the  kirk'l 
craft,  that's  a  business  I  warrand  you,  a  fair  dirdirn 


of  their  synagogue."—*.   Br 
p.  14. 


SouirConfirmatwm, 


dire,  a.  [Lat  dirus  —  dreadful.]  Dreadful, 
fearful,  horrible,  dismal,  terrible,  mournful, 
lamentable,  sad. 

"  Oh  !  ere  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 
O'erwhelm  me,  earth  T  .-met  hide  a  monarch's  shame." 
Pop* :  Bomcr't  Iliad,  iv.  218,  S19. 

If  Used  adverbially  in  such  compounds  as 
dire-looking  (Milton);  dire-labouring,  dire- 
muttered  (Thomson),  &c. 

di-rect',  o.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Lat.  directus  -=.  straight, 
pa.  par.  of  dirigo  =  to  set  straight,  to  direct ; 
Fr.  direct;  Ital.  diriWo.] 

A.  -4s  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Straight ;  directed  in  a  straight  line  from 
one  body  or  place  to  another. 

"  He  said,  and  on  His  Sou  with  rays  direct 
Shone  fulL"  Milton :  P.  L..  vi.  719,  7JO. 

(2)  Straight ;  not  curved  or  crooked  ;  right. 

"The  ships  .  .  .  consequently  must  needs  encounter 
when  they  either  advance  towards  one  another  in 
direct  lines,  or  meet  in  tiie  intersection  of  cross  Hues." 
—Bentley. 

(3)  Nearest,  shortest,  most  expeditious  ;  as, 
To  take  the  direct  road  to  a  place. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Leading  or  tending  to  an  end  or  result, 
as  by  a  straight  line  ;  not  circuitous. 

"  My  dirtct  road  to  enjoy  a  more  flowery  path."— 
Ifelmoth :  Pliny,  bk.  L,  lett.  ii. 

(2)  Not  collateral ;  in  the  line  of  descent 
from  father  to  son ;  as,  A  descendant  in  a 
direct  line. 

(3)  Immediate ;  not  received  or  gained  in- 
directly. 

"In  mine  own  direct  knowledge."— Ahaketp. :  All'r 
H'i'll.  iii.  (•• 

(4)  Plain,  express,  to  the  point. 

"  Yield  me  a  direct  answer."— Sltaketp. :  Mttuurefat 
Manure,  iv.  2. 

(5)  Open,   plain,    straightforward,    sincere, 
honest,  upright. 

"  There  be,  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere, 
and  plain  and  direct,  not  crafty  and  involved."—; Jlacon. 

(6)  Assessed   or    paid   directly.      [DIRECT 
TAXATION.] 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  Applied  to  the  motion  of  a 
planet  when  it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
sun  moves  among  the  fixed  stars — viz. ,  to  the 
left  of  an  observer  looking  south  ;  in  other 
words,  the  direct  motion  of  a  planet  is  to- 
wards the  east.  (Airy:  Popular  Astronomy 
(6th  ed.),  pp.  91,  123,  124.)  [RETROGRADE.] 

"  The  earth  w»j  revolving  from  left  to  right,  or  In 
the  way  which  we  call  direct.'— Airy:  Popular  At- 
Ironamy  (6th  ed. ),  p.  U6. 


boil.  bo> ;  pout.  j6wl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-Clan, -tian  =  shan.     -tion, -sion  -  shun ; -tion, -sion  =  zhun.    -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfl. 
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direct — directly 


2.  Logic:  In  direct  demonstration  the  pre- 
mises employed  in  eacli  step  of  the  reasoning, 
are  either  axioms,  definitions,  or  truths  pre- 
viously demonstrated.  In  the  indirect  de- 
monstration, or  reductio  ad  absurdnm,  the 
premises  or  some  of  the  steps  may  depend 
upon  one  or  more  hypotheses. 

B.  As  adverb: 

L  Directly  ;  in  a  straight  line. 

"God  Phebus  direct  descending  down." 

Chaucer :  Tut.  of  Crtttidt. 

1.  Directly,  at  once,  immediately. 
8.  To  the  point. 

"  Direct  or  Indirectly  then 

To  answer,  all  is  one." 

Warner:  Albion' i  England,  iz.  51. 

*  C.  A$  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  direction. 

"  It  is  a  direct,  *  reference,  a  dub  of  the  Holy  Ghost's 
pen."—Ada.mi:Worki,ii.nO.  (Oatiet.) 

2.  Music:  A  sign  (<vV)  used  at  the  bottom 
of  a  page  or  even  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  music, 
to  indicate  the  note  next  to  be  sung  or  played ; 
Acting  as  a  catchword  in  printed  books.    It 
was  formerly  universal,  but  is  now  very  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  used. 

If  For  the  difference  between  direct  and 
ttraiyht,  see  STRAIGHT. 

direct  action,  a. 

T  Direct-action  steam-engine :  A  form  of 
steam-engines  in  which  the  piston-rod  or 
cross-head  is  connected  directly  by  a  rod  with 
the  crank,  dispensing  with  working-beams 
and  side-levers.  They  may  be  classed  gene- 
rally under  three  heads :  those  which  obtain 
the  parallelism  of  the  piston-rod  by  means  of 
the  system  of  jointed  rods  called  a  parallel 
motion ;  those  which  use  guides  or  sliding 
surfaces  for  this  purpose  ;  and  those  denomi- 
nated oscillating-engines,  in  which  the  cylinder 
is  hung  upon  pivots  and  follows  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  crank.  In  Napier's  direct-action 
steam-engine  the  beam  is  retained,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  working  the  pumps. 
(Knight.) 

direct-draft,  s.  In  steam-boilers,  when 
the  hot  air  and  smoke  pass  off  in  a  single 
direct  flue.  In  contradistinction  to  a  revert- 
ing, a  wheel,  or  a  split  draft. 

direct  interval,  *. 
Music:  [INTERVAL]. 

direct-motion,  *. 
Music:  [MOTION]. 

direct-proportion,  *. 
Math.  :  [PROPORTION]. 

direct-radial,  .-•. 

Perspect. :  A  right  line  from  th*  *ye  perpen- 
dicular to  the  picture. 

direct  ratio,  «. 
Math. :  [RATIO]. 

direct-taxation,  *. 

Polit.  Econ. :  The  assessing  of  taxes  directly 
on  real  estate,  as  houses  and  lands,  or  on  in- 
come ;  as  opposed  to  indirect  taxation,  which 
Is  assessed  on  some  article  of  commerce,  and 
is  thus  paid  indirectly  by  the  purchaser. 

dl-rect',  *di-recte,  v.t.  &  i.     [From  the 
ad j .  (q .  v. ).    1  n  Fr.  diriger ;  8p.  A  Port,  dirigir ; 
Ital.  dirigere.] 
_  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  point,  set,  or  lay  in  a  direct  or  straight 
line  towards  a  place  or  object. 


2.  To  point  out  or  show  the  direct  or  right 
road  to. 

"Direct  me,  If  it  be  your  will. 
Where  great  Aufldlus  lies."    HhaJtetp. :  Coriol.,  IT.  4. 

3.  To  address,  or  inscribe  with  an  address 
or  direction. 

"  A  cargo  of  cope*,  Image*,  heads,  crosses,  and  censers 
arrived  at  Leith  directed  to  Lord  Perth."— Macaulay  : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  Ti. 

4.  To  address,  speak,  or  utter  to  a  person. 

"  Word*  sweetly  placed  and  modestly  directed." 
Bluiketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  ». 

5.  To  aim  or  point ;  to  design,  to  intend. 
"Offender*  against  whom  Sacheverell's  clause  was 

directed.'— Macanla;/ :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  TV. 

6.  To  lead,  to  guide,  to  regulate,  to  prescribe 
•  coarse  to. 

"  Some  god  direct  my  Judgment  I" 

Shaltetp.  :  Merchant  of  Vtntct,  11. 1. 


7..  To  instruct,  to  order,  to  command,  to 
give  instructions  to. 

"Ill  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall  do."— 
Shaketp. :  Merry  »W«.  iv.  2. 

8.  To  rule,  to  manage,  to  administer ;  to  act 
as  leader  or  head  of. 

"...  undergoue  the  trouble  of  really  directing  the 
administration."— Macautay :  Hitt.  Hag.,  ch.  li. 

B.  Intrant. :   To  guide,    to  lead,  to  give 
instructions,  to  order,  to  prescribe. 

"  She  hath  directed, 
How  I  ihall  take  her  from  her  father's  house.' 

Sbakttp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  4. 

T  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
direct  and  to  regulate :  "To  direct  is  personal, 
it  supposes  authority  ;  to  regulate  is  general, 
it  supposes  superior  information.  An  officer 
directs  the  movements  of  his  men  in  military 
operations  ;  the  steward  or  master  of  the 
ceremonies  regulates  the  whole  concerns  of  an 
entertainment :  the  director  is  often  a  man  rh 
power ;  the  regulator  is  always  the  man  of 
business  ...  To  direct  is  always  used  with 
regard  to  others  ;  to  regulate  frequently  with 
regard  to  ourselves.  One  person  directs 
another  according  to  his  better  judgment ;  he 
regulates  his  own  conduct  by  principles  or 
circumstances."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  direct  and 
to  conduct,  see  CONDUCT. 

di  -rect  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIRECT,  v.] 
*  di-rec'-ter,  di-rec'-tbr,  s.    [DIRECTOR.] 

dl-rect'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DIRECT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. : 
(See  the  verb). 

C.  As  swvtantive : 

1.  The  act  of  laying,  placing,  or  setting  in  a 
direct  line  with  any  object  or  place. 

2.  The  act  of  addressing,  or  inscribing  with 
the  address  or  direction  of  a  person. 

3.  The  act  of  instructing,  guiding,  leading, 
or  ordering. 

directing  circle,  s. 

Fort. :  A  ring  used  in  giving  the  proper 
shape  in  making  gabions. 

directing  line,  s. 

Perspect. :  The  line  in  which  an  original 
plane  would  cut  the  directing-plane  (q.v.) 

directing  plane,  s. 

Persp. :  A  plane  passing  through  the  point 
of  sight  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture. 

directing  point,  .•;. 
Persp. :  The  point  where  any  original  line 
meets  the  directing  plane. 

dX-rSc'-tion,   s.      [Lat.  directio  =  a   setting 
straight,  a  directing,  from  directus,  pa.  par.  of 
dirigo  =  to  set  straight,  to  direct ;  Fr.  direc- 
tion ;  Sp.  direccion;  Ital.  direzione.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  directing  or  setting  in  a  direct 
line  for  any  object  or  place. 

2.  The  use,  end,  or  object  towards  which 
anything  is  directed. 

3.  The  course  or  line  taken  by  a  body,  or  in 
which  it  moves. 

"They  fired  their  carbines,  and  galloped  off  In 
different  direction!  to  give  the  alarm."— Macaulay  : 
ttitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

4.  A  point  or  position  towards  which  one 
looks. 

5.  The  act  of  addressing,  or  inscribing  with 
an  address. 

6.  A  superscription  of  a  letter,  parcel,  &c., 
giving  the  name  and  residence  of  the  person 
for  which  it  is  intended  ;  an  address. 

7.  The  act  of  directing,  turning,  or  applying 
to  any  end,  object,  or  purpose. 

"The  direction  of  good  works  to  a  good  end  Is  the 
only  principle  that  distinguishes  charity."— Umalridge. 

8.  The  act  of  directing,  regulating,  leading, 
or  administering. 

"The  supreme  direction  of  liberal  education."— 
Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Una.,  ch.  xi. 

9.  An  order,  command,  instruction,  whether 
verbal  or  written. 

"The  state  implicitly  obeyed  the  direction  of  a 
•ingle  mind."— Macaultii/:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  li. 

*  10.  Regularity,  adjustment. 

"  All  nature  I*  but  art  unknown  to  the*  ; 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see." 
fope :  Ku,iy  on  Man,  1.  289,  280. 

11.  A  body  of  directors  ;  a  directorate. 


IL  Technically: 

Eccles.  :  The  guidance  or  function  off  a 
spiritual  adviser  or  director. 

1[  (1)  Angle  of  direction  : 

Mf-li.  :  An  angle  contained  by  the  lines  of 
direction  of  two  conspiring  forces. 

(2)  Line  of  direction  : 

(a)  Gunnery  :  The  direct  line  in  which  a  gun 
is  laid. 

(b)  Mech.  :  The  line  in  which  a  body  moves 
or  endeavours  to  move. 

II  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  direc- 
tion, address,  and  superscription  :  "  The  direc- 
tion may  serve  to  direct  to  places  as  well  as  to 
persons  ;  the  address  is  never  used  but  in 
direct  application  to  the  person  ;  the  super- 
scription has  more  respect  to  the  thing  than 
to  the  person.  The  direction  may  be  written 
or  verbal  ;  the  address  in  this  sense  is  [nearly] 
always  written  ;  the  superscription  must  not 
only  be  written,  but  either  on  or  over  some 
other  thing  :  a  direction  is  given  to  such  as  go 
in  search  of  persons  and  places  :  it  ought  to  be 
clear  and  particular  ;  an  address  is  put  either 
on  a  card,  a  letter,  or  in  a  book  :  it  ought  to 
be  suitable  to  the  station  and  situation  of  the 
person  addressed;  a  superscription  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  other  writings  or  over  tombs 
and  pillars  :  it  ought  to  be  appropriate." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  direction 
and  order:  "Direction  contains  most  of  in- 
struction in  it  ;  order  most  of  authority. 
Directions  should  be  followed  ;  orders  obeyed. 
It  is  necessary  to  direct  those  who  are  unable 
to  act  for  themselves  ;  it  is  necessary  to  order 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  execute  the 
orders  .  .  .  Directions  extend  to  the  moral 
conduct  of  others,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life  ;  orders  are  confined  to  the 
personal  convenience  of  the  individual.  A 
parent  directs  a  child  as  to  his  behaviour  in 
company,  or  as  to  his  conduct  when  he  enters 
life  ;  a  teacher  directs  his  pupil  in  the  choice 
of  books,  or  in  the  distribution  of  his  studies  : 
the  master  gives  orders  to  his  attendants  to  be 
in  waiting  for  him  at  a  certain  hour  ;  or  he 
gives  orders  to  his  tradesmen  to  provide  what 
is  necessary."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

direction-angle,  s. 

Nat.  Phil.  :  The  angle  formed  by  the  lines  of 
direction  of  two  forces.  [ANGLE  OF  DIREC- 
TION.] 

*  direction  -giver,  s.  An  adviser,  a 
counsellor. 

"  Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver, 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ill.  S. 

*  di-rec'-ti-tude,  s.    [A  corrupted  or  coined 
word.]    Meaning,  apparently,  difficulties. 

"Which  friends,  sir,  as  It  were,  durst  not,  look  you. 
sir,  show  themselves,  as  we  term  it,  his  friends,  whilst 
he's  in  Mrec,tir,,de."—Xhakesp.  :  Coriolanut,  iT.  6. 

di-reV-tiVe,  o.  [Eng.  direct;  -ive.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  the  power  of  directing,  instruct- 
ing, or  regulating. 

"Mind,  a*  the  principal  and  directive  can**."— 
Cudworth  :  Intellectual  Syttem,  p.  163. 

2.  Able  to  be  directed,   capable  of   being 
directed. 

"Swords  and  bow* 
Directive  by  the  limbs."    Snaketp.  :  Troiltu.  1.  S. 

3.  Guiding,  directing,  pointing,  or  showing 
the  way. 

"  Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray, 
From  cottage  streaming,  or  from  airy  hall." 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  1,147,  1,148. 

IL  Law  :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  direc- 
tions as  to  things  to  be  done  ;  directory,  in 
contradistinction  to  penal. 

"  Subject  to  the  laws  thereof,  a*  well  in  the  penal,  a* 
in  the  directive  part  of  them."—  State  Trialt;  I.icut.- 
Colanel  LUkurne  (  1«4»). 


'-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  direct;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  direct  or  straight  line  ;  straight  on  ; 
without  deviating  or  deflection  ;  rectilineally. 

"He  proceeded  directly  along  the  street"—  Scott: 
Cadyow  Cattle  (Introd.) 

2.  By  direct  means  ;   in  a  direct  manner. 
Opposed  to  indirectly. 

"Indirectly  and  directly  too 
Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  lit* 
Of  the  defendant" 

Skaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ir.  1. 

3.  Used  much  in  the  sense  of  exactly,  pre- 
cisely, immediately. 

"Having  directly  over  It  a  my  (kin  and  rich 
canopy."—  Drake:  World  fneompattta,  p.  M. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,     so,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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4.  As  au  immediate  step  or  deduction. 

"Now  of  this  major  or  first  proposition  .  .  .  doth 
the  conclusion  follow  directly.  —Frith  :  Worket,  p.  147. 

5.  Without  any  intervening  space  ;  at  once. 

"The  ridges  rise  directly  from  the  Baa."  —  Cook: 
rogaoei,  vot  L,  bk.  L,  ch.  xvii. 

6.  Immediately,  at  once,  very  soon,  without 
delay  or  hesitation,  instantly. 

"  Doet.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed? 
Sent.  Directly.         Shakeip.  •'  Macbeth.  T.  1. 

7.  On  the  instant  that,  as  soon  as. 

"  Yet,  directly  we  begin  to  follow  him  step  by  step 
there  is  abundance  to  justify  the  contempt."—  Quar- 
terly Review,  Jan.,  1859,  p.  72. 

8.  Openly,  plainly,  expressly,  without  cir- 
cumlocution or  ambiguity. 

"  If  you  give  me  directly  to  understand  you  have 
prevailed.  "—Shakesp.  :  Cpmbeline,  i.  4. 

*9.  Honestly,  straightforwardly. 

"  I  have  dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair."—  Shalcetp.  : 
Othello,  iv.  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  directly, 
immediately,  instantly,  and  instantaneously  : 
"Directly  is  most  applicable  to  the  actions 
of  men  ;  immediately  and  instantly  to  either 
actions  or  events.  Directly  refers  to  the  in- 
terruptions which  may  intentionally  delay  the 
commencement  of  any  work  ;  immediately  in 
general  refers  to  the  space  of  time  that  inter- 
venes. A  diligent  person  goes  directly  to  his 
work  ;  he  suffers  nothing  to  draw  him  aside  ; 
good  news  is  immediately  spread  abroad  upon 
its  arrival.  .  .  .  Immediately  and  instantly,  or 
instantaneously,  both  mark  a  quick  succession 
of  events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  stronger 
degree  than  the  former.  Immediately  is  nega- 
tive :  it  expresses  simply  that  nothing  inter- 
venes ;  instantly  is  positive,  signifying  the 
very  existing  moment  in  which  the  tiling 
"happens.  A  person  who  is  of  a  willing  dispo- 
sition goes  or  runs  immediately  to  the  assist- 
ance of  another  ;  but  the  ardour  of  affection 
impels  him  to  fly  instantly  to  his  relief,  as  he 
sees  the  danger.  ...  A  course  of  proceeding 
is  direct,  the  consequences  are  immediate,  and 
the  effects  instantaneous."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

directly  proportional,  a. 

Math.  :  A  term  used  in  contradistinction  to 
the  term  inversely  proportional.  Two  quanti- 
ties are  directly  proportional  when  they  both 
increase  or  decrease  together,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  ratio  shall  be  constant. 

dl-rect  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  direct  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  direct  or 
straight  ;   straightness  ;  direct  tendency  to  a 
point. 

"  They  argued  from  celestial  causes  only,  the  con- 
stant vicinity  of  the  sun,  and  the  directneu  of  his 
rays."—  Bentley. 

2.  Nearness  of  way. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  direct  or  to  the 
point  ;  absence  of  wandering  ;  straightforward- 
ness. 

"  There  was  an  unceremonious  directneu  in  his  gaze 
now."—  C.  Brontf:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxix. 

di-reo'-tor,  ».    [Lat.,  from  directus,  pa.  par. 
otdirigo;    FT.  directeur;   8p.  director;   Ital. 
direttore.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  points  out,  shows,  or  sets  out  a 
direction  or  cause. 

2.  One  who  directs,  superintends,   or  ma- 
nages others  ;  one  who  superintends  or  regu- 
lates any  act  or  operation. 

"Sir  Christopher  was  a  chief  director  of  things  done 
In  the  house."—  State  Trialt  ;  Sir  C.  Blunt  (1600)! 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

4.  An  instructor,  an  adviser,  a  counsellor. 

"  The  precept  and  example  of  our  divine  director."  — 
lloumtague  :  Devoute  Buayet,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xv.,  j  3. 

"  5.  A  rule,  ordinance,  or  guide. 


6.  Anything  which  controls,   regulates,  or 
directs  by  influence. 


IL  Technically : 

1.  Eccles.  (especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church) :  A  spiritual  adviser  or  guide  ;  a  con- 
fessor. 

"  I  am  her  director  and  her  gufte  in  spiritual  affairs." 
—Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 

2.  Elect. :  A  metallic  instrument  on  a  glass 
handle,  and  connected  by  a  chain  with  the 
pole  of  a  battery  or  Leyden  jar.     It  is  applied 
on  that  part  of  a  body  to  -yhich  a  shock  is  to 
be  sent. 


3.  Sur.  :   A  grooved  instrument  for  guiding 
a  bistoury,  bullet-extractor,  &c. 

"  The  manner  of  opening  with  a  knife  is  by  sliding 

it  on  a  director."— Shurpe  :  Surgery. 

4.  Merc.  :   One  of  a  board  or  body  of  men 
appointed  by  the  shareholders  in  a  company 
to  transact  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

U  (1)  Director  plane : 

Math. :  In  the  first  class  of  warped  surfaces 
the  plane  to  which  all  of  the  lined  elements 
are  parallel  is  called  the  director  plane  of  the 
surfaces. 

(2)  Director  of  an  original  line  : 

Perspect. :  The  straight  line  passing  through 
the  directing-point  and  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator. 

(3)  Director  of  the  eye  : 

Perspect. :  An  intersection  of  the  plane 
with  the  directing-plane,  perpendicular  to  the 
original  plane  and  that  of  the  picture,  and 
hence  also  perpendicular  to  the  directing  and 
vanishing  planes,  since  each  of  the  two  latter 
is  parallel  to  each  of  the  two  former.  (Gwilt.) 

di-rec'-tor-ate,  s.    [Eng.  director;  -ate.} 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  a  director. 

2.  A  body  or  board  of  directors  or  managers  ; 
the  directors  collectively. 

"The  more  vigorous  action  of  the  directorate."— 
Athenaeum,  April  1,  1882. 

di-reo-tb'r'-i-al,  a.     [Eng.  directory ;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  directions  or 
commands. 

"  The  emperour's  power  in  the  collective  body  is 
not  directorial,  but  executive." — Outhrie :  Germany. 

2.  Pertaining  to  directors. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  French  Directory. 

"When  this  object  was  to  be  weighed  against  the 
directorial  conquests,  the  principle  of  barter  became 
perfectly  ridiculous."— Burke :  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

*  dl-rec  -tor-ize,  v.t.  [Eug.  directory) ;  -ize.] 
To  bring  under  the  Presbyterian  Directory  for 
public  worship. 

"  Undertaking  to  directorize,  to  unliturgize.  to 
catechize,  and  to  disciplinize  their  brethren! .—  Gau- 
den :  Teart  of  the  Church,  p.  609.  (Duties.) 

dl-rec'-tor-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  director;  -ship.\ 
The  office  or  position  of  a  director. 


dl-reo'-tor-y,  a.  <fc  s.    [O.  Fr.  directoire  ;  Lat. 
directorius.  ] 

*  A.  As  adjective : 

1.  That  serves  to  direct  or  guide  ;  directing. 

"This  needle  the  mariners  call  their  directory 
needle."— Gregory :  Poithuma,  p.  281. 

2.  Directing,  commanding,  enjoining. 

"  Every  law  may  be  said  to  consist  of  several  parts  : 
one  declaratory,  whereby  the  rights  to  be  observed, 
and  the  wrongs  to  be  eschewed,  are  clearly  laid  down  ; 
.     another  director.!/,  whereby  the  subject  is  enjoined  to 
observe  those  rights,  and  abstain  from  the  commission 
of  those  wrougs.  '—Blackitone;  Comment.  (Introd.),  i  1. 
B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  That  which  serves  to  direct  or  guide ;  a 
guide. 

"This  example  of  Christ's  choosing  illiterate  men  is 
no  more  our  directory  to  follow  than  it  is  to  choose 
such  as  we  knew  Judasses,  as  he  did."—  WTiitlock : 
Manners  of  the  English. 

*  2.  A  board  of  directors  ;  a  directorate. 

3.  A  book  containing  the  names  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town,  city,  or  district,  arranged 
alphabetically,   with  their  professions,  busi- 
nesses, and  places  of  abode. 

T  The  first  London  Directory  was  printed 
in  1677.  The  Post  Office  Directory  Brst  ap- 
peared in  1800.  (Haydn.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiastical : 

(1)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  title 
of  a  book  containing  the  systematical  list  of 
sins  to  be  inquired  into  at  confession. 

"  The  bishop  being  writ  to,  to  send  an  account  out  of 
the  casuistical  directories  for  confessors  .  .  .  returned 
this  answer."— Bp.  Barlja :  Remains,  p.  222. 

(2)  A  book  of  directions  for  public  worship, 
drawn  up  by  an  assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster in  1644,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.    The  Directory  pre- 
scribed no  form  of  prayer  or  manner  of  external 
worship,  and  enjoined  the  people  to  make  no 
responses  except  Amen.    It  was  adopted  by 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland  in  1645,  and  many 
of  its  regulations  are  still  observed.    (Haydn, 
&c.) 

"  Under  the  Dirrrtory  there  will  be  as  different  re- 
ligions and  as  different  desires."— Bp.  Taylor  :  On 
Eztemfore  Prayer. 


2.  Hist.  :  A  nam*  given  to  the  government 
established  by  the  constitution  of  August 
22, 179J.  It  was  composed  of  five  members  : 
MM.  Lepeaux,  Letourner,  Rewbel,  Barns,  and 
Carnot.  It  ruled  in  conjunction  with  two 
chambers,  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred.  At  the  Devolution  of 
18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  1799),  it  was  deposed 
by  Bonaparte,  who  with  Cambaceres  and  Le- 
brun  assumed  the  government  as  three  consuls, 
himself  the  first,  December  15,  1799.  (Haydn.) 

dl-rec' -tress,  s.  [Fr.  directrice;  Lat.  direc- 
trix.] A  female  who  directs,  guides,  or  super- 
intends. 

"  How  much  the  mild  directress  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-born  arts  I " 

Wordneorth :  Kxcurtion,  bk.  vilL 

dl-rec -trix,  s.    [Lat.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  female  who  directs ;  & 
directress. 

"The  regent  and  directrix  of  the  whole  body's  cul- 
ture, motion,  and  welfare.'— Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial 
Sandtomeneu,  p.  24. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mathematics : 

(1)  The  directrix  of  a  conic  section  is 
a  straight  line  so  placed  that  the  ratio 
obtained  by  dividing  the  distance  from  any 
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point  of  the  curve  to  it  by  the  distance  from 
the  same  point  to  the  focus  shall  be  constant. 
The  directrix  is  always  perj>endicular  to  the 
principal  axis.  Thus  if  D  E  represent  a  conic 
section  of  which  c  is  the  focus  and  A  B  the 

directrix,  then  ^-?  =  a  constant  quantity.    In 

c  D 

the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  there  are  two  di- 
rectrices, each  of  which  corresponds  to  one- 
half  of  the  curve. 

(2)  The  directrix  of  a  parabola  is  a  line  per 
pendicular  to  the  axis  produced,  and  whose 


distance  from  thp  vertex  is  equal  to  the 
distance  of  the  vertex  from  the  focus.  T:.us 
A  B  is  the  directrix  of  the  parabola  D  E  r,  of 
which  c  is  the  focus. 

2.  Descr.  Geom. :  A  line  along  which  the 
generatrix  moves  in  generating  a  warped  or 
single  curved  surface. 

dire  ful,  a.  [Eng.  dire;  -.MO-]  Dire, 
dreadful,  calamitous,  fatal,  fearful 

"  See  what  a  tempest  direful  Hector  spreads." 

Pope :  Homers  Iliad,  xviL  JM. 

di're-ful-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  direful ;  -ly.]  In  a 
dire  or  direful  manner;  dreadfully,  direly, 
fearfully. 

di  re-fol-ness,  s.  [Eng.  direful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  direful,  terrible,  or 
calamitous. 

"The  direfttlneu  of  this  pestilence  is  more  emphati- 
cally set  forth  in  these  few  words,  than  in  forty  *uch 
odes  as  Sprat's  on  the  plague  at  Athens.'  —Or.  Warton: 
Essay  on  Ptpe, 

t  di're-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dire ;  -ly.]  In  a  dire 
or  fearful  manner  or  degree  ;  direfully. 


boil,  boy;  poUt,  J6\W ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,  ph  - 1, 
<!ian,  -tlan  =  snan.    -  "ion.  -sion  -  shun ;     #on.    sion  =  zhun.     -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  abas.    -ble.  -die.  4tc.  =  bel   del. 
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dirempt— dirted 


•dl-rSmpt',  a.  [Lat.  diremptus,  pa.  par.  of 
dirimo  =  to  separate,  to  divide  :  di  =  dis  =c 
apart,  and  emo*=to  buy.)  Divided,  disjointed, 
separated. 

"  Bodotria  and  Glota  have  sundry  passages  into  the 
sea,  and  are  clearly  dirempt  one  tram  the  other."— 
Stint:  Annalt,  A  2. 

*  dl-remyt  ,  r.t.    [DIBEMPT,  a.]   To  break  off, 
to  separate. 

"The  definitive  strife  might  be  dirempted  by  sen- 
tetfce."—  Bolinihed:  Congufit  of  Ireland,  ch.  xxxiii. 

*  dl-remp'-tion,   s.     [Lat.   diremptio,  from 
dinemptiis,  pa.  par.  of  dirimo.]    A  separation, 
a  breaking  off  or  apart. 

"  A  Just  dlrrmptinn  on  the  part  of  the  Judge*,"—  Bp. 
Ball  :  Catei  of  Comcimce. 

di  re-ness,  s.  [Eng  dire  ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  dire  ;  direfulness. 

"  IHrmeu,  familiar  to  my  slanghteroui  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me."       Shake  tp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  6. 

*  dl-rep-tion,    s.     [Lat.    direptio,   from    <*i- 
reptus,  pa.  par.  of  diripio  :  di  =  dis  —  apart, 
away,  and  rapip  =  to  snatch.]     The  act  of 
plundering  or  pillaging. 

"  The  whole  country  by  these  continual!  direutioni 
was  vtterly  deprived  of  the  stafle  of  food."—  Spued  : 
The  Saxoni,  bk.  vlt,  ch.  i.,  §  2. 

*  di-rep-tl'-tipus,  a.      [From.  Lat.  direptut, 
pa.  par.  of  diripio  •=.  to  plunder.)    Having  the 
character  of  direption  ;  plundering,  pillaging. 

*  di-rep-tl'-tious-ly,  adv.     [Formed  from 
Lat.  direptus,  pa.  par.  of  diripio  —  to  plunder  ; 
on  the  analogy  of  surreptitiously  (q.v.).]     By 
way  of  direption  or  plunder. 

"And  so  the  grants  surreptitiously  and  direpti- 
tiouily  obtained.  —Strype  :  Memorial!  (an.  1532). 

dirge,  *dirige,  s.  f  Lat.  dirige=  direct  thou, 
imper.  of  dirigo  —  to  direct.  From  the  first 
word  of  the  antiphon  in  the  office  for  the 
dead,  which  begins  with  the  words  (Ps.  v.  8), 
"Dirige,  Domine  meus,  in  couspectu  tuo  viam 
meam."] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  funeral  song  or  hymn  ;  a 
lament  ;  a  song  or  tune  expressive  of  grief  and 
mourning. 

"  She  comes,  and  in  the  rale  bath  heard 
The  funeral  dirge." 

Wordtworth  :  White  Doe  of  Rylttone,  vi. 

IL  Mus.  :  A  solemn  piece  of  music,  of  a 
funereal  or  memorial  character,  so  called  from 
the  first  word  of  the  Antiphon.  The  office  of 
burial  of  the  dead  was  called  in  the  Primer 
(cir.  1400)  Placebo  (from  the  words  of  the  auti- 
phou,  "Placebo  Domino,  in  regione  vivorum"). 
and  Dirige,  and  in  the  Primer  of  Henry  VIII. 
(1545)  is  called  The  Dirige.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

*  dirge-ale,  s.    A  funeral  feast.    [ALE.] 

"Church-ales,  helpe-ales,  and  soule-ales,  called  also 
irge-alet.  with  the  heathenish  r 
Boliruhed;  Detcrip.  Brit.,  bk.  ii 


,  ,  , 

dirge-alet.  with  the  heathenish  rioting  at  bride-ales."— 
ii.,  ch.  1. 


dirge-like,  a.    Sad,  mournful,  sorrowful. 

"  A  dirge-like  voice  that  mourns  the  dead." 

llemnnt  :  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

dirge-note,  s.  The  note  of  a  funeral 
hymn  or  tune. 

"  Beady  to  sound  o'er  land  and  sea 
That  dirge-note  of  the  brave  and  free." 

Moore  :  Fire  Worthlppen. 

*  dirge-priest,  *  dirige-prlest,  *.    A 

priest  who  said  prayers  for  the  dead. 

"  There  were  mass-priests,  dirge-priettt.  chantry- 
priests."—  Strype  :  Memorial!  (an.  1M«). 

dir-ge'e,  dir-ze  e,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.,  durzee, 
fem.  of  durza  =  a  tailor.]  A  native  domestic 
tailor  or  needlewoman. 

dir'ge-fuL  «.    [Eng.  dirge;  -JW(Oi]    Moan- 
ing, lamenting. 

"  Soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgeful  wind." 

Coleridge  :  Monody  on  Chatterton. 

*  dir  I-ge,  i.  [DiBOE.]  The  office  for  the  dead. 

"  Matins,  and  mass,  and  evensong,  and  placet*,  and 
dirigr.  and  commendation,  and  matttns  of  our  Lady, 
were  ordained  of  sinful  men,  to  be  sung  with  high 
crying/—  WycUfft  :  Of  Prelatet,  ch.  si. 

•  dir  I-gent,  a.  &  ».    [Lat.  dirigent,  pr.  par. 
of  dirigo  =  to  direct.] 

A.  At  adj.  :  Directing. 

"  The  dirigrnt  line  In  geometry  Is  that  along  which 
the  line  describent  is  carried,  in  the  generation  of  any 
ftgure.  "—  ffarrlt. 

R.  As  substantive  : 

Geom.  :  The  same  as  DIRECTRIX  (q.v.). 

dSr  Ig  I  ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  dirigi- 
bilit.]  That  may  be  directed  or  controlled. 


*  dir  -1-ment,  a.     [Fr.  dirimant  =  rendering 
null,  from  Lat  dirimens,  pr.  par.  of  dirimo  » 
to  take  asunder,  to  part.] 

Law  :  Rendering  null  and  void. 

H  Diriment  impediments  of  marriage  : 

Law  :  Impediments  of  marriage  which  from 

the  very  outset   render    it  null   and   void. 

(Wharton.) 

dirk  (1),  durk,  «.    [Ir.  *  Gael,  duirc.]    A 
dagger  or  poniard,  worn  as  part  of 
the  equipment  of  a  Highlander. 
"  In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
HI*  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied." 
Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  111.  18. 

dirk-knife,  s.    A  knife  with  a 
hinged  dirk-blade. 

*dirk  (2),  s.    [DIRK  (IX  a.]    Dark- 

ness. 

"  Light  with  dirk  hath  accordance." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  59. 

•  dirk  (1),  *  dirke,  *  dyrk,  o.  [A.  8. 

deorc.]  DIRK. 

1.  Lit.  :  Dark. 

"  Day  that  was  Is  wightly  past, 
And  now  at  earst  the  dirke  night  doe  haste." 

Spenser  :  Hhephenrilt  Calvnder  (Sept.). 

2.  Obscure,  dull. 

"Worldli  liif  is  dirk."—  WycUffe:  Set.  Work!,  L  894. 

dirk  (2),  durk,  o.     [DURK,  o.]     Thick-set, 
strongly-made,  muscular. 

dirk  (1),  durk,  v.t.    [DIRK  (1),  «.]     To  stab 
with  a  dirk  ;  to  poniard. 

"  I  thought  of  the  Ruthvens  that  were  dirked  In 
their  ain  house,  for  it  may  be  as  small  a  forfeit."— 
Kcott  :  fortune!  of  Nigel,  ch.  Hi. 

•dirk  (2),  'dirk  -en,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.8.  dear- 

cian.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  darken,  to  make  dark. 

"  The  wbiche  clothes  a  derkenes  .  .  .  hadde  duakid 
and  dirked."—  Chaucer  :  Boethiut,  p.  6. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  obscure,  to  hide. 

"Our  felth  was  dirkid." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poem*,  p.  US. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  become  dark  or  darkened. 
dirk'ed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIRK  (1),  v.] 

dirk  ed  (2),  *  dirk-id,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DiBK 
(2),  v.] 

*  dirk  -en,  *dirk-yn,  v.t.    [DIRK  (2),  «.] 

dirk  -ing  (1),  pr.  par.  &,  s.    [DIRK  (1),  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst,:  The  act  of  stabbing  with  a 
dirk. 

dirk  '-ing  (2),  pr.  par.  to  s.    [DiBK  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  darkening 
or  of  becoming  darker. 

•  dirk     ness,    *  dirk  -  nesse,   s.      [DARK- 

NESS. ] 

dirl  (1),  *  dlrle  (1),  v.i.    [THRILL.] 

1.  To  thrill,  to  tingle. 

"Like  the  noop  of  my  elbow.  It  whiles  gets  a  bit 
dirl  on  tbe  corner."—  Scott:  Start  of  Midlothian, 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  vibrate,  to  tinkle. 

"Twisting  a  rope  of  straw  round  his  horse's  feet, 
that  they  might  not  dirlur  make  a  din  on  the  stones. 
he  led  it  cannily  out,  and  down  to  the  river's  brink. 
—  O.  OHhaiM,  1.  181. 

*dirl  (2),   'dirle  (2),  v.t.     [DRILL,  v.]    To 
penetrate,  to  pierce. 


. 
:  MS.  Chron.  S.  P.  Ill  38«. 

*dirl,  *.    [DiRL(i),  v.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  slight  tremulous  stroke. 

2.  A  tremulous  motion  or  vibration,  accom- 
panied with  a  slight  noise. 

II.  Fig.  :  A  twinge  of  conscience. 

*  dirl  '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [DiRL  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

L  The  sound  caused  by  frequent  knockings. 
2.  A  slight  tingling  or  smarting  pain. 
"  Of  bis  body,  as  thocht  it  had  not  bene 
Bot  ane  dirl  ing,  or  ane  1  1  1  ill  stound." 

DitHfflat  •  I'lryil,  424,  40. 


dirr,  a.    [DIBR,  v.]    Benumbed,  insensibU, 
torpid. 

dirr,  v.t.    [DoR,  ».]    To  numb  ;  to  make  torpid 
or  benumbed. 

dirt,  *drit,  *dritt,  "  dritte,  *drytt,  *. 

[Icel.  drit  =  dirt,  excrement ;  drita  =  to  void 
excrement;  O.  Dut.  driet  =  dirt;  Dut.  drijtm 
=  to  void  excrement.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Mud,  tilth,  mire  ;  anything  which  ad- 
heres to  a  body  and  renders  it  dirty,  foul,  or 
unclean. 

"  But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 
That  hangs  upon  your  face." 

Coviper  :  Hutory  of  John  Oilpin. 

*  2.  Excrement. 

"  And  he  could  not  draw  the  dagger  out  of  his  belly; 
and  the  dirt  came  out"— JudgeiKL  22. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 

"  All  thingis  ...  I  deme  as  dryt,  that  I  wynne  Crist." 
—  Wydiffe:  Philip.  Hi. 

*2.  An  epithet  of  abuse,  scorn,  or  contempt 

"  Gk>  bom.  swithe,  f ule  itrit,  cherl."     Havtlok,  681. 

3.  Meanness,  sordidness. 

"  Honours  which  are  thus  thrown  away  upon  dirt 
and  infamy."— Melmoth:  Pliny,  bk.  vli.,  lett  2». 

4.  Abuse  ;  abusive  or  scurrilous  language. 

B.  Min. :  A  miner's  term  for  the  earth, 
gravel,  stones,  &c.,  put  into  the  cradle  to  b« 
washed. 

dirt-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  name  given  to  certain  dark-coloured 
loam-like  beds,  which  occur  interstratifled  with 
Oolitic  limestones  and  sandstones  of  Portland, 
evidently  the  sorts  in  which  grew  the  cycads, 
zamias,  and  other  plants  of  the  period.  They 
contain  not  only  Cycadeae,  but  also  stumps  of 
trees  from  3  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height,  in  an  erect 
position,  with  their  roots  extending  beneath 
them.  Stems  of  trees  are  also  found  pros- 
trate, some  of  them  from  20ft  tw  25  ft.  in 
height,  and  from  1ft.  to  2ft.  in  diameter. 
(Page,  &c.) 

dirt-board,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  board  for  warding  off  earth  from 
the  axle-arm.  A  cuttoo-plate. 

dirt-cheap,  a.  An  cheap  as  dirt.  ( Colloij.) 

dirt-eating,  s. 

Med. :  A  disease  of  the  nutritive  functions 
amongst  negroes,  Cachexia  Africana,  in  which 
the  patient  is  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire 
to  eat  dirt 

*  dirt-fear,  s.     A  fright  or  fear  which 
causes  one  to  become  livid. 

"  He  trembled,  and.  which  was  a  token 
Of  a  dirt-fear,  looked  dun  as  docken." 

ileston :  Forms,  p.  181. 

*  dirt-fear'd,  a.     Made  pale   or  livid 
with  fear. 

dirt-flee,  dirt-fly, «. 

1.  Lit. :  The  yellow  fly  that  haunts  dung- 
hills, ,l/ Msm  stercoraria. 

2.  Fig. :  The  term  is  sometimes  proverbially 
applied  to  a  young  woman  who,  from  pride, 
has  long  remained  in  a  single  state,  and  makes 
a  low  ii'iiiTiage  after  having  scornfully  refused 
good  offers. 

dirt-house,  s.    A  close  stool,  a  privy. 

dirt-pie,  *dirt-pye,  s.  Clay  or  mud 
moulded  by  children  in  imitation  of  pastry,  Ao. 

[MUD-PIE.] 

"  I  will  learn  to  ride,  fence,  vault,  and  moke  fortifl- 
cations  In  dirt-pyet'—Otvay  :  The  Atheiit  (1681). 

dirt  scraper,  s.  A  grading-shovel ;  • 
road-scraper  ;  an  implement  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  horses,  managed  by  oue  man,  and  used  in 
levelling,  banking  up,  or  grading  ground. 
(Knight.) 

dirt-weed, «. 

lint.  :  A  name  given  to  Chenopodium  album 
from  its  growing  on  dung-hills. 

dirt,  v.t.    [DIRT,  s. ;  DRITE.]    To  make  dirty 
or  nlthy  ;  to  bedaub  with  dirt  or  filth. 

"  111  company  ix  like  a  dog  who  dirtt  those  mort 
whom  he  loves  best  "—S«lft. 

dirt'-£d.  a     [Eng.  dirt;  -ed.]    Made  dirty  or 
filthy  fbedau  bed,  dirtied. 


Ate.  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  p5t. 
«r,  were,  wolf,  trdrlt,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e.    ey-a.    qu  =  kw. 


dirten— disaccordant 
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•drrt'-en,  *  dirt'-in,  o.    [Eng.  dM ;  -en.] 

1.  lit. :  Dirty,  filthy. 

*  Rotten  crok,  dirtmdok.  cry  Colt,  or  I  sail  quell  the*.* 
Dunbar :  Evergreen,  il.  CO. 

2.  Fig. :  Mean,  sordid,  contemptible,  base. 

"  And  thalrfor  this  jimmy  we»  callit  the  dirt  In  raid. 
— Bellenden  :  Cron.,  bk.  xvi..  ch.  xix. 

*  dirt'-en-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  dirten ;  -ly.]    In  a 
dirty  manner ;  dirtily. 

dlrt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  dirt;  -er.]    In  a  mill  the 
vibrating  stick  that  strikes  the  bolter.  (Scotch.) 

dirt'-iSd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIRTY,  ».] 

dirt-I-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dirty;  ~ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  dirty,  filthy,  or  foul  manner 
or  state. 

2.  Fig. :   In  a  mean,  sordid,  or  shameful 
manner. 

"  Such  gold  as  that  wherewithal 
Cliimiques  from  each  mineral 
Are  dirtily  and  desperately  gull'd." 

Donne  :  Elegy  xii- 

dirt   I  nCSS,  s.     [Eng.  dirty;  -ness.} 

L  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dirty 
or  filthy  :  filthiness. 

"  His  [a  collier's]  high  wage*  arise  altogether  from 
the  hardship,  disagreeableness,  and  dirtinea  of  his 
work."— Smith:  Wealth  of  .Vationi,  bk.  1.,  ch.  x. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Disagreeahleiiess,  moistness,  sloppiness  ; 
as,  The  dirtiness  of  the  weather. 

2.  Meanness,  sordidness,  baseness. 

3.  Filthiness,  obscenity. 

"This  degenerate  wantonness  and  dirtinett  ot  speech." 
—Barrow  .•  Sermont,  i.  13. 

dirt -y,  *  durt-ie,  a.    (Eng.  dirt;  -y.} 
L  Literally : 

1.  Full  of  or  covered  with  dirt  ;  foul,  filthy, 
turbid. 

2.  Making  filthy,  foul,  nasty,  or  unclean. 

"  He  seemed  breathlesse.  hartlesse,  faint,  and  wan ; 
And  all  his  armour  sprinkled  was  with  blood. 
And  soiled  with  durtie  gore,  that  no  man  can 
Discerne  the  hew  thereof." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  IL  vi.  fl. 

3.  Impure,  dusky ;  not  clear. 

"  Pound  an  almond,  and  tbe  clear  white  colour  will 
be  altered  into  a  dirty  one." — Locke. 

4.  Involving   or  accompanied    by  dirt   or 
sloppiness ;   sloppy.     (Frequently   used    by 
sailors  as  expressing   weather   dark,  gusty, 
and  wet.) 

"There's  some  dirty  weather  to  the  westward."— 
Lmr  :  Barry  Lorreyuer,  ch.  xxxiii. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Mean,  base,  despicable,  dishonourable. 

"  But  to  break  through  the  ties  of  allegiance  merely 
because  the  sovereign  was  unfortunate  was  not  only 
wicked  but  dirty"— Jlacaulay :  Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Coarse,  obscene,  filthy. 
dirty  Dick,  s. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  album,  from  its  growth 
on  dung-hills.  [DIRT-WEED.] 

dirty  John,  s. 

Sot. :  Chenopodium  vulvaria. 

dirty-shirted,i.  Dirty  or  unclean  in  dress. 

"  If  we  must  have  dirty-thirted  guards  upon  the 
theatres,  .  .  .'—Ooldtmith :  The  fi*e.  No.  L 

dlrt'-y,  v.t.    [DIRTY,  a.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  dirty  or  foul ;  to  soil,  to 
defile. 

"  The  dust  falls  in  such  quantities  as  to  dirty  every- 
thing on  board,  and  to  hurt  people  s  eyes."— Darwin  : 
Voyage  Round  the  World  ( 1870),  ch.  L,  p.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disgrace,  to  stain,  to  sully,  to 
tarnish. 

"  Be  rather  soy  led  his  fingers  then  dirtied  his  hands 
in  the  matter  ot  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent"— Fuller  : 
Worthitt;  London. 

dirt  -y-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.     [DIRTY,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dirty,  foul, 

or  filthy ;  a  tarnishing,  disgracing,  or  sullying. 

*di-rftp'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  diruptio,  from  di- 
ruptus,  pa.  par.  of  dirumpo  =  to  break  or 
burst  asunder  :  di  =r  dis  =  apart,  and  rumpo 
=  to  break,  to  burst.]  The  act  of  breaking  or 
bursting  asunder ;  the  state  of  being  broken 
or  burst  asunder  ;  disruption. 

diS,  s.     [Ger  ] 

Uus. :  The  German  term  for  of,  and  also, 
according  to  a  curious  former  Viennese  custom, 
for  ED.  (Grove.) 


dis-,  pref.  A  prefix  or  inseparable  particle 
largely  used  in  composition  to  express  priva- 
tion or  negation,  as  to  disarm  =  to  deprive  of 
arms  ;  to  disagree  =  not  to  agree.  It  is  from 
the  Lat.  dis  =  apart,  and  this  is  from  an 
older  dvis,  from  Lat.  duo  =  two.  The  Lat. 
dis  became  des  in  Old  French ;  French  de : 
this  appears  in  several  words,  as  in  defeat, 
dery,  &c.,  where  the  prefix  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  due  to  Lat.  de.  Again, 
in  some  cases  dis-  is  a  late  substitution  for  an 
older  des-,  which  is  the  Old  French  des- :  thus 
Chaucer  has  desarmen,  from  the  Old  French 
des-armer,  in  the  sense  of  disarm.  (Slceat.) 

di'  sa,  *.    fEtymoL  uncertain.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
Orchidacese,  or  Orchids.  Disa  grandiflpra  is 
found  on  Table  Mountain  at  an  elevation  of 
3,582  feet,  the  only  known  locality ;  for  it  is  in 
a  marshy  bottom,  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  summit,  where  it  is  abundant  among 
rushes  on  the  margins  of  small  pools  and 
streamlets  in  a  black  boggy  soil.  Two  other 
rare  species  are  also  seen  there,  D.  ferruginea 
and  D.  tenuifolia. 

disna-bil-I-ty,    s.      [Pref.    dis,   and   Eng. 
ability  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want  of  bodily  ability,  strength,  or 
power  to  do  any  act ;  impotence,  weakness. 

"Many  withdrew  themselves  out  of  pure  faint  ness, 
and  disability  to  attend  the  conclusion.  —Raleigh. 

2.  A  want  of  mental  or  intellectual  ability 
or  capacity ;  incapacity. 

"The  ability  of  mankind  does  not  lie  in  the  impo- 
tency  or  ditabilities  of  brutes."— Locke. 

3.  A  want  of  competent  or  necessary  means 
or  instruments  to  do  any  act ;  inability. 

II.  Law :  A  want  of  competence  to  do  anv 
legal  act ;  legal  incapacity  ;  a  state  of  being 
by  law  incompetent  to  do  certain  acts,  to  per- 
form certain  duties,  or  to  hold  certain  offices. 

"Tha  acts  which  imposed  civil  ditabUMei  on  those 
who  professed  his  religion."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 

Ch.  VL 

IT  For  the  difference  between  disability  and 
inability,  see  INABILITY. 

dis-a-ble,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  able 
(q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  render  unable  ;  to  deprive  of  strength 
or  power  bodily  to  do  any  act ;  to  weaken  so 
as  to  render  incapable  of  action  ;  to  incapa- 
citate. 

"  Those,  though  the  swiftest,  by  some  cod  withheld. 
Lie  sure  ditablrd  in  the  middle  field. 

Pope :  ffomer't  Iliad,  xzliL  644,  545. 

(2)  To  render  mentally  or  intellectually  in- 
capable ;    to  weaken  or  destroy  the  mental 
powers  of. 

"Womanish  tremors  and  childish  fancies  now  dit- 
abled  him  from  using  it"— Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  x. 

(3)  To  deprive  of  the  means,  resources,  or 
instruments  of  action. 

"I  have  known  a  great  fleet  ditabltd  for  two 
months."— Temple. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  impair,  to  diminish,  to  impoverish. 

"Tis  not  unknown  to  yon,  Antonio, 
How  much  1  have  disabled  mine  estate." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  renice,  L  1. 

(2)  To  disparage,  to  blacken  the  characterof. 

"Farewell.  Monsieur  Traveller:  look  yon  lisp  and 
wear  strange  suits  :  ditable  all  the  benefits  of  your 
own  country. '-Shaketp. :  At  Fou  Like  It,  iv.  I. 

(3)  To  deprive  of  usefulness  or  efficacy. 

"  Your  days  I  will  alarm .  I'll  haunt  your  nights, 
And  worse  than  age  ditable  your  delights. 

Dryden. 

(4)  To  exclude  or  disqualify,  as  wanting  the 
proper  qualifications. 

"  I  will  not  ditable  any  for  proving  a  scholar."— 
Wotton. 

(5)  To  confute,  refute,  or  disprove. 

"To  ditable  or  confute  those  thinges  wnich  have 
beene  reported.*  —  Hakluyt :  Voyagct,  p.  221. 

IL  Law:  To  render  incapable  or  incompe- 
tent to  perform  any  legal  act ;  to  incapacitate. 

"An  attainder  of  the  ancestor  corrupts  the  blood, 
and  rtitablt*  his  children  to  inherit"  —  Blackttone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  2s. 

If  The  incapacity  to  inherit  to  which  Black- 
stone  refers  was  repealed  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
c.  106. 

'dis-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.   dis,    and  Eng.   able 
(q.v.).]     Unable,  incompetent,  unfit. 
"  Consider  that  my  conning  is  ditable  to  write  to  yon." 
Chaucer  :  Balladet ;  Lenuoy. 


dis-a'-bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISABLE,  t>.] 

dis-a  -ble-ment,  s.    [Eng.  disable ;  -ment.] 

1.  Tl»e  act  of  disabling  physically  or  men- 
tally ;  the  state  of  being  physically  disabled. 

"This  is  only  an  interruption  of  the  acts,  rather 
than  any  ditiMement  of  the  faculty."  —  South  : 
Sermont,  v.  182. 

2.  The  act  of  disabling  legally ;  legal  inca- 
pacity or  incompetence. 

"The  penalty  of  the  refusal  thereof  was  turned 
into  a  dttnblement  ito  take  any  promotion."-— Sacon  : 
Obterc.  on  a  Libel  in  1592. 

*dis  a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disable;  -ness.] 
Impotence. 

"  His  own  ditfiblenett  and  his  wife's  youthfulnesa.*— 

Adamt:   irorti,  i.  493.     (Oatiet.l 

dis-a  -bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISABLE,  ?.] 
A.  &  B.   Aspr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  rendering  inca- 
pable or  incompetent,  whether  physically, 
mentally,  or  legally ;  disablement. 

disabling  statute,  s. 

Law :  A  statute  passed  to  prevent  bishops, 
deans  and  chapters,  colleges  and  other  eccle- 
siastical or  eleemosynary  corporations,  and  all 
parsons  and  vicars,  from  making  improvident 
leases,  which  they  were  always  ready  to  do, 
in  consideration  of  a  fine  or  premium  paid  to 
themselves,  the  interests  of  their  successors 
being  entirely  disregarded.  It  was  also  called 
a  Restraining  statute.  (Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  17.) 

dis  a  bu  se,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  abute 
(q.v.) ;  Fr.  desabuser.] 

1.  To  free  from  error  or  misapprehension  ; 
to  set  right,  to  undeceive ;   to  deliver  from 
fallacy  or  deception. 

"  But  reason  heard,  and  nature  well  perused. 
At  once  the  dreaming  mind  is  ditabuted." 

Cowptr  :  Tirocinium.  89.  90. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  misappre- 
hension or  delusion  from  which  one  is  set 
free. 

"The  admirers  of  Hume  were  more  likely  to  bo 
ditabuted  of  their  error."— K nox :  Winter  Xceitingi, 
Even.  (2. 

*3.  To  misuse,  to  abuse.    (Scotch.) 
*  4.  To  mar,  to  spoil.    (Scotch.) 

dis-a-bus'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISABUSE.] 

dis-a-bus'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISABUSE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  At  particip.  adj.    (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As.  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  un- 
deceiving, or  freeing  from  error  or  misappre- 
hension. 

*  dis-ac-com' -mod-ate,  v.t.      [Pref.  di*, 
and  Eng.    accommodate  (q.v.);    Fr.  deMccom- 
moder.]    To  put  to  inconvenience,  to  incom- 
mode. 

"  I  hope  this  will  not  ditaccommodate  you."—  War- 
burton  to  Uurd,  Lett.  192. 

*  dis  ac-com  mod-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[DlS  ACCOMMODATE.  ] 

*  dis-ac-com'-mod-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft 

S.      [DlSACCOMMODATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  incommoding  or 
putting  to  inconvenience. 

dis-ac  com-mod-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis, 
and'Eug.  accommodation  (q.v.).]  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  unsuited,  unfitted,  or  un- 
prepared. 

"  Devastations  have  happened  in  some  places  more 
than  in  others,  according  to  the  accommodation  or  dit- 
accommodation  of  them  to  such  calamities."— Salt: 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

*  dls-ac-com' -pan-fed,  a.     [Pref.  di.s,  aud 
Eng.  'accompanied  (q.v.).]     Unaccompanied. 

"To  come   ditaccompanied."— Daniel:    Bitt.    Eng^ 

p.  10.    (Daniet.) 

*  dis  ac-cord ,   *  dis-a-cord',  v.i.    [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  accord,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  disagree,  to  be  discordant. 

"  Presence  and  predestinacion  is  nothing  ditacorden.* 
Chaucer :  Tett.  of  Lore,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  refuse  assent. 

"  She  did  dltaccord, 
Ne  could  her  liking  to  his  love  apply." 

Spenter.  /VQ.,  VI.  ilL  T. 

*  dis-ac-cord  -ant,   *  dis-a-cord-annt. 

o.      [Pref.   dis,  and  Eng.  accordant   (q.v.).j 


boil,  boy:  pout  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,    sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -Me,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del, 
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disaccustom— disaffection 


Disagreeing  ;  not  in  accord  or  agreement ;  dis- 
cordant. 

"  It  is  duacortiaiint  unto  other  writers."— Fabyan  : 
C»ron..  vol.  i.,  ch.  c. 

•  dis-ac-ctis'-tom,  t'.<.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
accuslom  (q.v.).]    To  render  unaccustomed; 
to  do  away  with  or  free  from  the  force  of  cus- 
tom or  habit. 

*  dls-ac-cus'-tomed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DIS- 
ACCUSTOM. ] 

t  dis-ac-cus  -toin-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [DIS- 
ACCUSTOM.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
disaccustomed. 

dis  a  cid  i  fy  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
acidify  (q.v.).]  To  render  free  from  acidity; 
to  neutralize  or  remove  the  acid  in. 

•  dfo-ao-kn5wl  -Sdge,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.   acknowledge  (q.v.).]      Not  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  to  deny,  to  disown,  to  disavow. 

"The  manner  of  denying  Christ's  deity  here  pro- 
hibited, was.  by  word*  and  oral  expressions  verbally  to 
deny  and  disacknowledge  it."— South. 

*  dis  ac  knowl   edg-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A.  s. 

[DlSACKNOWLEDOE.  ] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  denying,  disowning, 
or  disavowing. 

*  dis  ac  qua  int.  '  dis  ac  quainte,  'dis 
a  quaynt,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  acquaint 
(q.v.).]     To  render  unacquainted,  unfamiliar, 
or  strange  ;  to  disuse,  to  disaccustom. 

"  Ye  must  now  disacquaint  and  estraunge  yourselfes 
from  the  soure  old  wine  of  Hones  lawe."—  Udal :  Luke 
xvL 

•  dis  ac-quaint  an9e,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  acquaintance  (q.  v.).]     A  state  of  disuse  of 
familiarity  ;  a  being  disaccustomed. 

" Conscience,  by  a  long  neglect  of.  and  dixaa/uninf- 
ance  with  itself,  contracts  an  inveterate  rust  or  soil." 
— South. 

•dis  ac  quaint -ed,  *  dis  a  quaynt  ed, 

a.     [PrefT  dis,   and   Eng.   acquainted  (q.v.).] 
Disused,  disaccustomed,  rendered  unfamiliar. 

"  'Tis  held  a  symptom  of  approaching  danger. 
When  disacqu tinted  sense  becomes  a  stranger, 
And  takes  no  knowledge  of  an  old  disease." 

Quartet :  Emblems. 

•  dis  ad  mdn   ish,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
admonish  (q.v.).]     To  dissuade,  to  disadvise. 

*  dis-ad-orn',  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  adorn 

(q.v.J.]    To  strip  or  deprive  of  ornament ;  to 
disfigure. 

"  He  saw  grey  hairs  begin  to  spread, 
Deform  his  lieard,  and  ditadorn  his  head." 

Confrere :  Homer'i  Hymn  to  Venus. 

•  dis-ad-orn  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISADORN.] 
"  dis-<%d-orn  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dis- 

ADOEN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  orna- 
ment ;  disfiguring. 

*  dis  ad  van  90,  '  dis  ad  vaunce,     dis 

a-vaunce,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
advance  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  draw  back;  to  retire,  to  withdraw. 

"  Which  th'  other  seeing  gan  his  course  relent, 

And  vaunted  spear  efts'xins  t4>  disadvance." 

Spenter :  F.  Q..  V.  iv.  7. 

2.  To  hinder,  to  impede. 

"  I  disaoaunce  :  I  dlsalowe  or  hynder."— Palsgrave  j 

B.  Intrans. :  To  retreat,  to  retire,  to  with- 
draw, to  draw  back. 

"  8oon  did  they  dUadvance, 
And  tome  unto  him  kneel,  and  some  about  him 
dance."         O.  Fletcher :  Christ!  Triumph,  pt  ii. 

dis-ad-vant  -age,  •  dis  ad  vaunt  age, 
*  dis  a  vaunt  age,  s.   [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
advantage,  s.  (q.v.).J 
1.  An  injury,  detriment,  or  hurt  done. 


2.  A  loss,  injury,  detriment,  or  hurt  suffered. 

3.  An  unfavourable  position  or  condition  ;  a 
state  in  which  one  person  or  thing  stands  or 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  another. 

"  Even  if  the  place  should,  notwithstanding  all  dii- 
<ufvanfa?e«,beahleto  repel  alargerariuy." — Macaulay : 
Hilt.  Kng.,  ch.  xii. 


^[  (1)  At  disadvantage,  at  a  disadvantage  :  In 
a  disadvantageous  or  unfavourable  manner, 
position,  or  state. 

"  We  have  at  disadvantage  fought" 

ShaXesp. :  Coriolanus,  I.  8. 

(2)  To  disadvantage:  So  as  to  suffer  loss, 
injury,  or  detriment  to  property,  interest, 
credit,  or  fame  ;  as,  He  sold  it  (o  disadvantage  ; 
To  appear  to  disadvantage. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
advantage, injury,  hurt,  detriment,  and  preju- 
dice: "  The  disadvantage  is  rather  the  absence 
of  a  good  ;  the  injury  is  a  positive  evil :  the 
want  of  education  may  frequently  be  a  dis- 
ad  vantage  ton  jierson  by  retarding  his  advance- 
ment ;  the  ill  word  of  another  may  be  an  injury 
by  depriving  of  friends.  The  disadvantage, 
therefore,  is  applied  to  such  tilings  as  are  of 
an  adventitious  nature  :  the  injury  to  that 
which  is  of  essential  importance.  The  hurt, 
detriment,  and  prejudice,  are  all  species  of 
injuries.  Injury,  in  general,  implies  whatever 
ill  befalls  an  object  by  the  external  action  of 
other  objects,  whether  taken  in  relation  to 
physical  or  moral  evil  to  persons,  or  to  things  ; 
hurt  is  that  species  of  injury  which  is  pro- 
duced by  more  direct  violence  ;  too  close  ap- 
plication to  study  is  injurious  to  the  health  ; 
reading  by  an  improper  light  is  hurtful  to  the 
eyes  :  so  in  a  moral  sense,  the  light  reading 
which  a  circulating  library  supplies  is  often 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  young  people  :  all 
violent  affections  are  hurtful  to  the  mind.  The 
detriment  and  prejudice  are  species  of  injury 
which  affect  only  the  outward  circumstances 
of  a  person  :  the  former  implying  what  may 
lessen  the  value  of  an  object,  the  latter  what 
may  lower  it  in  the  esteem  of  others.  What- 
ever affects  the  stability  of  a  merchant's  credit 
is  highly  detrimental  to  his  interests  ;  what- 
ever is  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  a  man 
should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  indiscrimi- 
nate conversation.  It  is  prudent  to  conceal 
that  which  will  be  to  our  disadvantage,  unless 
we  are  called  upon  to  make  the  acknowledg- 
ment. There  is  nothing  material  that  is  not 
exposed  to  the  injuries  of  time,  if  not  to  those 
of  actual  violence.  Excesses  of  every  kind 
carry  their  own  punishment  with  them,  for 
they  are  always  hurtful  to  the  body.  The 
price  of  a  book  is  often  detrimental  to  its  sale. 
The  intemperate  zeal  or  the  inconsistent  con- 
duct of  religious  professors  is  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  spread  of  religion."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  dls-ad-vant'-age,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
advantage  (q.v.).]      To   place  at  a  disadvan- 
tage ;  to  cause  loss,  injury,  or  detriment  to ; 
to  prejudice. 

"  All  other  violences  are  so  far  from  advancing  Chris- 
tianity, that  they  extremely  weaken  and  disadvantage 
lt."—Aore :  Decay  of  l"iety. 

*  dis  ad  vant   asje  a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.   advantaged' *le  (q.v.).]      Causing  disad- 
vantage or   injury  ;   disadvantageous,  detri- 
mental, unfavourable. 

"  Hasty  selling  is  commonly  as  disadvantigeable  as 
iuterest''-«acon. 

*  dis-ad-vant'-aged,  310.  par.  or  o.    [DIS- 
ADVANTAGE, v.] 

dis-ad-van-ta'-geous,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and 

Eng.  advantageous  (q.v.).  j 

1.  Contrary  to  advantage,  profit,  or  interest ; 
attended  with  or  causing  disadvantage,  injury, 
detriment,  or  prejudice  ;  prejudicial,  detri- 
mental, injurious,  or  unfavourable  to  one's 
interest. 

"  The  divided  power  of  the  consular  tribunes  had 
doubtless  been  found  ditnilvantageous."— Lewis :  Cred. 
Kiriii  Horn.  Hist.  (18&5),  ch.  xill.,  pt.  i. 

*  2.  Unfavourable,  prejudiced,  biassed. 

"  Whatever  disadvantageous  sentiments  we  may 
entertain  of  mankind." — flume :  Kssay  on  /Vine.  '/ 
ilovernmtnt. 

dis  ad  van  ta  geous  ly,  adv.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  advantageously  (q.v.).]  In  a  dis- 
advantageous manner ;  so  as  to  cause  or 
suffer  disadvantage,  injury,  detriment,  or  pre- 
judice. 

"  An  approving  nod  or  smile  serves  to  drive  you  on, 
and  make  you  display  yourselves  more  disadvanta- 
geously."— Government  of  thr  Tongue. 

dis  ad  van  ta  KCOUS  ness.  s.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  odvanta^eotisness(q.v.).]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  disadvantageous  ;  unfavour- 
ableness. 

*  dis- ad  vent  -n.re,  *  dis  a  vent  ure,  s. 
[Pref."  dis,  and  Eng.  adventure  (q.  v. )  ;  O.  Fr. 


drsavrnturc.]    A  misfortune,  a  misadventure,  a 
mishap. 

"  Experience  hath  oft  proved,  that  such  as  esteem 
themselves  most  secure,  even  then  fall  soonest  into 
disadventure.'—Jtalfigh :  Arts  of  Umpire,  p.  176. 

'  dis  ad  vent  u  rous,  *  dis  a  vent- 
rous,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  odventwrou* 
(q.v.).]  Unfortunate,  unhappy. 

"  There  unto  him  betid  a  disattntrnus  case." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  4. 

*  dis-ad-vi  se,   v.t.     [Pref.   dis,    and    Eng. 
advise  (q.v.).J    To  advise  not  to  do  anything ; 
to  dissuade  from  doing  anything. 

"  I  bad  a  clear  reason  to  disadviielbe  purchase  of  it' 
—Boyle:  Works,  v.  464. 

*  dis-af  feet ,    v.t.      [Pref.    dis,    and    Eng. 

affect  {q.v.).] 

1.  To  fill  with  discontent ;  to  alienate  the 
goodwill  of;   to  make  discontented  or  dis- 
affected ;  to  estrange. 

"They  had  attempted  to  disaffect  and  discontent 
bis  majesty's  late  army."— Clarendon  :  Civil  War. 

2.  To  disturb,  to  disorder. 

"  It  disaffrcts  the  bowels,  entangle*  and  distort*  the 
entrai)*."— Hammond  :  Serm.,  xxiii. 

3.  To  dislike  ;  to  be  without  a  liking  or 
esteem  for  ;  to  shun  ;  to  avoid. 

"That  truth  which  my  charity  persuades  me  the 
most  part  of  them  disaffect."— Chillingtmrth  :  Religion 
of  Protestants  ( Dedlc. ). 

dis-af  feet  ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
affected.] 

1.  Discontented ;      alienated     in     spirit ; 
estranged  ;  unfriendly. 

"He  had  frequently  talked  of  the  havoc  which  wai 
making  among  his  disaffected  subjects."— Macaulay  : 
Hist.  An;/.,  cb.  v. 

2.  Disturbed,  disordered,  in  disorder. 

"  A»  if  a  man  should  be  dissected 
To  find  what  i>art  is  disaffected." 

Butler :  Hudibras,  pt  ii.,  o.  L 

*  3.  Disliked,  unwished  for,  undesired. 

"  To  cut  her  against  her  mind  upon  a  disaffected 
match.  '—Bp.  Hall :  Cases  of  Conscience. 

dis  af  feet'  ed  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disaffected; 
fy.]"ln  a  disaffected,  discontented,  or  estranged 
manner. 

*  dis  af  feet  ed  ness,  s.    [Bug.  disaffected; 
ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disaffected ; 
disaffection. 

"The  treachery  and  duaffecttdneis  of  the  rest." — 
Strype  :  Memorials  (an.  1MD. 

*  dis-af-fect -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [Dis- 

AFFECT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  disaffected ; 
the  state  of  becoming  or  being  disaffected  ; 
disaffection. 

dis-af  fec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
affection  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  state  or  feeling  of  dislike  or  ill-wilL 

"  In  making  laws,  princes  must  have  regard  to  th* 
public  dispositions,  to  the  affections  and  disaffection!, 
of  the  i<eople."—  Taylor :  Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

*  2.  A  want  or  loss  of  affection. 

"This  daughter  that  was  so  unjustly  (inspected  of 
disaffection."— Adventurer.  No.  122. 

3.  Discontent,  estrangement,  or  alienatiou 
of  the  affections,  especially  towards  those  in 
authority ;  disloyalty. 

"  In  this  age,  everything  disliked  by  those  who  think 
with  the  majority  U  called  disaffection."— Swift. 

*  4.   In  a  physical  sense,  disorder  or  de- 
rangement of  any  part ;  bad  constitution. 

"  The  disease  took  Its  original  merely  from  the  ills- 
affection  of  the  part,  and  not  from  the  peccancy  of  t  lie 
humours."—  Wiseman. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disaffec- 
tion and  disloyalty :  "  Men  are  disaffected  to 
the  government ;  disloyal  to  their  prince. 
Disaffection  may  be  said  with  regard  to  any 
form  of  government ;  disloyalty  only  with  re- 
gard to  a  monarchy.  Although  both  terms 
are  commonly  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  yet 
the  former  does  not  always  convey  the  un- 
favourable meaning  which  is  attached  to  the 
latter.  A  man  may  have  reasons  to  think 
himself  justified  in  disaffection;  but  he  will 
never  attempt  to  offer  anything  in  justiticat  ion 
of  disloyalty.  A  usurped  government  will 
have  many  disaffected  subjects  with  whom  it 
must  deal  leniently  ;  the  best  king  may  have 
disloyal  subjects,  upon  whom  he  must  exercise 
the  rigours  of  the  law.  Many  were  disaffected 
to  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  because 
they  could  not  be  disloyal  to  their  king." 
(Crabb :  Kng.  Synon.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu     kw. 
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•  dls-af-fec  -tion-ate,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  'affectionate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Without  affection  ;  not  affectionate. 

"He  had  been  tormented  by  a  beautiful  but  dii- 
affectionate  and  disobedient  wife."—  Bayley  :  Life  of 
Milton. 

2.  Disaffected,  unfriendly,  not  well-disposed. 

"  They,  according  to  that  climate,  were  found  dis- 
affectionate  to  the  Turkish  aflairs."—  fliowne  .-  Voyage 
into  the  Levant  (1650),  p.  99. 

•  dis  af  firm  ,  *  dis-af-fyrme,  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  affirm  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  iMng.  :  To  deny,  to  contradict. 
"Neither  doth  Glanvil  or  Bractou  disaffirm  the 

antiquity  of  the  report*  of  the  law."—  Daniel  :  Preface 
to  Report*. 

2.  Law  :  Not  to  confirm  ;  to  annul,  to  re- 
verse, as  the  decision  of  a  lower  court. 

•  dis-af-f  inn'-ange,  s,    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
affirmance  (q.v.).} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  denying  or  con- 
tradicting ;  negation,  refutation. 

"  That  kind  of  reasoning  which  reduceth  the  opposite 
conclusion  to  something  that  is  apparently  absurd,  is 
•  demonstration  in  disaffirmance  of  any  thing  that  ii 
affirmed."—  Hale. 

2.  Law:  The  annulling  or  reversing  of  a 
decision  of  a  lower  court. 

*]  dis  •  af  -firm  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISAFFIRM.] 

•  dis-af-f  inn  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DIS- 

AFFIRM.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  denying,  contra- 
dicting, or  reversing  ;  disaffirmance. 

•  dis-af-fSr'-est,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
afforest  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  reduce  from  the  state  or  privileges 
of  a  forest  to  those  of  common,  that  is,  ordinary 
ground  ;  to  strip  of  forest  laws  ;  to  throw  open 
to  common  purposes. 

"  The  commissioners  of  the  treasury  moved  the  king 
to  disafforest  some  forests  of  his."—  Bacon:  Apoph- 
thegms. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  refine,  to  cultivate. 

'  How  happy's  he,  which  hath  due  place  assign'd 
To  his  beasts  ;  and  disafforested  his  mind  1 

Donne. 

•  dls-af-lor'-Sat-ed,  pa.   par.  or  o.     [DIS- 

AFFOREST.] 

•  dis-af-for'-est-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 
[DISAFFOREST.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A3-  subst.  :  The  act  of  reducing  from  the 
state  of  a  forest  to  that  of  common  land. 

dis-a-gree',  v.i.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  agree 

(q.v.)l 

1.  Not  to  agree,  to  differ,  to  be  different  or 
unlike. 

"The  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  all  dis- 
tinct ideas  to  disagree  ;  that  is,  the  one  not  to  be  the 
other."—  Locke. 

2.  To  differ  in  opinion  or  views  ;  to  hold 
opposite  or  contrary  views. 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  I" 

Pope  :  Moral  Essays,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  quarrel,  to  fall  out. 

"  But  where  will  fierce  contention  end, 
If  flowers  can  disagree  I  " 

Cowper  :  The  Lily  and  the  Rote. 

If  To  disagree  with  : 

(1)  To  be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  to  differ  in 
opinion  or  views  ;  not  to  harmonize  or  agree. 

"They  reject  the  plainest  sense  of  Scripture,  because 
it  seems  to  ditagree  with  what  they  call  reason."  — 
Atterbury. 

(2)  To  be  unsuitable  or  improper  for. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  disagree 
and  to  differ,  see  DIFFER. 


'-i-t*,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  "  agreeability  (q.v.).  j  Disagreeableness, 
unpleasantness. 

"The  depression  of  countenance  which  some  im- 
mediate disayreeability  had  brought  ou."—  Madame 
D'Arblay  :  Diary,  iii.  334.  (.Camel.) 

dis-a-gree'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  agreeable  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  desagreable.] 
A.  -4s  adjective  : 

1.  Not  in  agreement  or  accord  ;  discordant, 
discrepant. 

"Teach  nothing  that  is  disagreeable  tberevnto.™  — 
Udal  :  Mark  iv. 

2.  Offensive,  unpleasant,  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  or  senses. 

"I  will  not  persist  in  reading  what  is  so  ditagree- 
able."—Hacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 


*B.  As  subst.  (PL):  Annoyances,  unpleas- 
antnesses. 

"  I  had  all  the  merits  of  a  temperance  martyr  with- 
out iiuy  of  ita  disagreeables."  —  C.  Kingsley  :  Alton 
Locke,  ch.  xiv.  (Duties. I 

dis  a-gree  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disagree- 
able; -ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contrary, 
discordant,  or  discrepant ;  contrariety,  dis- 
agreement. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpleasant, 
offensive,  or  repugnant  to  the  feelings  or 
senses  ;  unpleasantness,  offensiveness. 

"  First  the  agreeableness  or  ditagreeablenett  of  the 
employments  themselves."— Smith :  Wealth  of  Jfationt, 
bk.  1.,  ch.  x. 

dis-a-gree'-a-bljf,odfl.  [Eng.  disagreeable); 

-ly.) 

1.  In  a  discordant,  disagreeing,  or  discrepant 
manner. 

2.  In  a  disagreeable,  unpleasant,  offensive, 
or  repugnant  manner  or  degree. 

"The  clearer  the  day,  the  more  ditag-eeably  did 
those  misshapen  masses  .  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Hist  Eng., 
ch.  xiii 

*  dis-a-gree'-ance,    *  dis  a  gre  aurupe, 
*diS-a-grie-ance,  s.  [Eng.  disagree ;  -ante.] 
Disagreement. 

"  They  sail  within  the  foresaid  threttie  dayis  report 
the  groundis  and  caussls  of  their  disagrieance  to  his 
Maiestie."— Actt  Jot.  VI.,  1897  (ed.  1814),  p.  158. 

dis-a-greed',  pa.  par.    [DISAGREE.] 

*  dis-ar-gre'-er,  s.    [Eng.  disagree) ;  -er.]  One 
who  dissents  or  disagrees  ;  a  dissentient. 

"  To  awe  disagreers  in  all  matters  of  faith."— /7am- 
mond  :  Workt,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i  ,  p.  605. 

ols-a-gree'-ing,  pr. par.,a., &s.  [DISAGREE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  not  agree- 
ing ;  disagreement. 

dis-a-gree'-ment,  s.    [Fr.  desagrement.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  not  being  in  accord, 
harmony,  or  agreement. 

"  Its  early  date,  the  absence  of  any  known  author 
who  lived  at  or  near  the  time,  and  its  disagreement 
with  other  accounts  of  the  same  person,  render  its 
veracity  suspicious."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom,  Hist. 
(1855),  ch.  vi.,  {  4. 

2.  Unsuitableness,  unfitness. 

"  There  necessarily  arises  an  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  some  things  to  others,  or  a  titness  or  unfit  ness 
of  the  applications  of  different  things  or  different  re- 
lations one  to  another."— Clarke:  On  the  Attribute!, 
Prop.  10, 

3.  A  difference  of  opinion  or  views. 

"As  touching  their  several  opinions  ...  in  truth 
their  ditagreement  is  not  great."  —  Hooker  :  Xcclet. 
Polity. 

4.  A  falling  out,  a  quarrel,  a  difference. 

*  dis-ag'-greg-ate,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  aggregate  (q.v.).J    To  separate  an  aggre- 
gate mass  into  its  component  parts. 

*  dis-ag'-greg-at-ing,  pr.   par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[DISAGGREGATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  disaggregation 

(q-v.). 

*  dis-ag-greg-a'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  aggregation  (q.v.).J    The  actor  process 
of  separating  an  aggregate  mass  into  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

*  dis-a-gui'se  (1),  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
aguise.]    To  strip  off. 

"  What  hath  she  then  with  me  to  ditaguue  I" 

Stirling:  Aurora,  an  Echo. 

*  dis-a-gui'se  (2),  *  d's-a-gyis,  v.  t.    [Dis- 
CTOISE.)    To  disguise. 

"  Beand  of  this  sort  troublit  and  ditaguitti."—Compl. 
of  Scotland,  p.  70. 

dis  al  Ii  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISALLY.] 

*  dis-al-lieg'e,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  alle- 
giance.]    To  alienate  or  estrange  from  alle- 
giance. 

"  What  greater  dividing  than,  by  a  pernicious  and 
hostile  peace,  to  disaJliege  a  whole  feudarv  kingdom 
from  the  ancient  dominion  of  England?"—  Milton: 
Article!  of  Peace  between  Earl  of  Ormond  and  the 
Irish. 

dis-al-16^ ,  *  dis-a-low,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
desaloer,  desalouer ;  Low  Lat.  dislaudo :  Lat. 
dis  =  apart,  and  laudo  =  to  praise  ;  tows  = 
praise.]  [ALLOW.] 


A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  disapprove  of,  to  censure  ;  not  to 
approve  or  justify. 

"  All  that  is  humble  he  ditaloweth."      dower,  i.  83. 

*2.  To  reject,  to  disown,  not  to  acknowledge 
or  recognize. 

"  Disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God  and 
precious."—!  Peter  it  4. 

*  3.  To  disapprove ;  to  refuse  to  sanction  or 
permit. 

"The  propositions  .  .  .  I  ever  disallowed  and  utterly 
rejected  them."— State  Trials  :  Waller  and  Others(irA3] 

*  4.  To  refuse  assent  to. 

"  But  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day  that  he 
heareth  ;  not  any  of  her  vows  .  .  .  shall  stand."— A'um. 
xxx.  5. 

5.  Not  to  allow,  sanction,  or  authorize ;  to 
reject. 

"  His  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  praetor,  L.  Lici- 
nius."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iv.,  §  &. 

*  B.  Intrans. :   To    disapprove,    to    refuse 
assent  or  permission. 

"  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this?" 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  L  1. 

*  dis-al-ld%'-a-ble,  *  dis-a  low  a  blc,  o. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  allowable  (q.v.).]  Not 
allowable  or  permissible  ;  that  cannot  be  ap- 
proved, allowed,  or  sanctioned. 

"Which  deed  was  so  disnlowable  that  be  durst  not 
defend  it  for  wel  done."—  Vires  :  Instruct.  Christ.  Wo- 
man, bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  dis-al-lo^r'-able-ness,  s.    [Eng.  disallow- 
able;  -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
disallowable. 

dis-al-loV-ange,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
allowance  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  disallowing, 
disapproving,  or  rejecting;  disapprobation, 
rejection. 

"  It  requireth  not  of  me  any  denial  or  disalloteanot 
of  the!  cause  of  discipline."— State  Trials :  John  Udal 
(1590). 

dis-al-lo^  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISALLOW.] 

dis-  al-lo^-Ing,  *dis-a-low-yng,  pr.par.. 

a.,  i  s.     [DISALLOW.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  disapproving  or  rejecting  ;  dis- 
allowance. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  disallowed,  rejected, 
or  not  approved. 

"  For  drede  of  ditalowyng."          P.  Plowman,  9,1961 

*  dis-al-ly',  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ally 
(q.v.J.    In  this  case  dis  is  used  as  in  disodwTt- 
ture,  with  the  force  of  mis.     Fr.  desallier  =  to 
unbind.]    To  ally,  unite,  or  bind  wrongly  or 
improperly. 

"  Both  so  loosely  ditallied 
Their  nuptials." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  1,022, 1,028. 

*  dis-al-ly'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISALLY.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  allying  or  uniting 
wrongly  or  improperly. 

*  dis -alt,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
Lat.  alt(us)  =  high.] 

Law :  To  disable  or  incapacitate  a  person. 
(Whartvn.) 

*  dlS-aT-tern,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  altern 
(q.v.).]    To  change  or  alter  for  the  worse. 

"  O  wilt  thou  ditaltern 
The  rest  thou  gav'st  f  * 

Quarlet :  Emblems,  iii.  4.    (navies.) 

di  sal -to,  phrase.    [Ital.] 

Mus. :  By  a  leap ;  used  of  melody  pro- 
gressing by  skips.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

*  dis-a-naT-6-gal,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
analogal  (q.v.).J    Not  analogous  ;  having  no 
analogy. 

"  Which  is  utterly  unsuitable  and  disanalogal  to 
that  knowledge."— Sail ;  Contem.pl. :  The  Workt  of 
God,  vol.  ii. 

*  dis  ahch   or,    dis  ancre,    dis  anker, 
v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  anchor  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  raise  or  weigh  the  anchor 
of ;  to  set  free  from  the  anchor. 

"  Sixe  gall  yes  they  disinktr  from  the  isle 
Cald  desert,  and  their  barke  incompasse  round." 
Heywoad :  Troia  Britanica,  1609.    (Karet.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  weigh  anchor. 

"Thei  ditancred  and  sailed  along  the  wastes  of 
Sussex."— Ball :  Henry  VIII.  (an.  37). 

*  dis-anch'-ored,  pa.  par,  or  a.  [DISANCHOR.] 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tian-  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shtia.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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*  dls-anch'-dr-ing,  >*•.  par.,  a.,  *  ».    [Div- 

ANCHOR.] 

A.  i  B,  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  raising  or  weigh- 
ing anchor. 

dis-Jin-gel  -i-cal,  a.     [Prcf.  da,  and  Eng. 
angelical  (q-v-)-]    Sot  angelical. 

"  That  learned  casuist  accounts  (or  the  shame  at- 
tending these  pleasures  of  the  sixth  sense,  from  their 
ditangtlical  nature. "  —  Coventry  :  Philemon  to  Hy- 
datpet,  (  onv.  ii. 

"  dis-on -i-mate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
animate  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life  or  vitality. 

"  That  soul  and  rife  that  ia  DOW  fled  and  gone  .  .  .  is 
only  a  loss  to  the  particular  body .  .  .  which  by  means 
thereof  is  now  ditanimated."  —  Cudmrth:  Intell. 
Byttem,  p.  38. 

2.  To  deprive  of  animation,  spirit,  or  cour- 
age ;  to  discourage,  to  dispirit. 

"  It  ditanimata  his  enemies." 

Sluiketp. :  2  Henry  »'/.,  ill.  L 

8.  To  dissuade,  to  discourage,  to  deter. 

"  They  .  .  .  also  rather  auimate  than  duunimate 
them  to  persevere  in  their  wickedness."  —  Stubbet: 
Dupiay  of  Corruption!  (IMS),  p.  39  (ed  18W). 

•  dls-an'-i-mat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISANI- 

MATE.) 

•  dls-an'-i-mat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dis- 

ANIMATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  life, 
spirit,  or  courage  ;  disanimation. 

"To  the  ditanimating  and  discouraging  of  the  rest 
of  the  princes  of  Gennauy."— State  Triali:  Duke  of 
Buckingham  (1626). 

•  dls-an-i-ma'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
animation  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  depriving  of  life  or  vitality. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deprived  of  life  or 
Titality. 

"Affections  which  depend  on  life,  and  depart  upon 
Mtanlmation.'— Browne :  Vulgar  Kmart. 

3.  Tlie  act  of  depriving  of  spirit  or  courage; 
Discouraging,  dispiriting. 

4.  The  state  of  being  discouraged  or  dis- 
pirited. 

dis  an  nex ,  v.t.  [Pref.  die,  and  Eng.  annex, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  set  loose,  to  disjoin,  to  sepa- 
rate, to  break  up. 

"When  the  provinces  were  lost  and  dixinnexed." — 
State  Trial! :  COM  of  the  Poxtniiti  (1608). 

dis  an  nul ,  *  dis-a-null,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis 
fin  this  case  used  intensively),  and  Eng.  annul 
(q.v.).]  To  annul ;  to  make  null  and  void  or 
of  none  effect ;  to  cancel,  to  abrogate. 

"  For  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed  it,  and  who 
•hall  ditannul  \lT-ltaiah  xiv.  27. 

•  dis  an  null   er.  *.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
annu/ter  (q.v.).]     One  who  disannuls,  annuls, 
or  makes  null  and  void. 

"Two  of  the  dittmnulleri  lost  their  nightcaps." 
Beaum.  i  Wet. :  The  Womnrii  Prite,  ii.  5. 

dis  an  nul  ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.  [DIS- 
ANNUL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verii). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  annulling,  cancel- 
Ing,  or  abrogating. 

"There  is  verily  a  ditanmiltino,  of  the  command- 
ment going  before."— Bel.  vil.  18. 

•dls-an-nul  -ment, s.  [Pref.  dti,  and  Eng. 
annulment  (q.v.).j  The  act  of  disannulling, 
or  making  null  and  void. 

•dls-a  nomt,  v.t.  [Pref.  -//.-•.  and  Eng. 
anoint  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  an  office  with 
which  one  has  been  solemnly  invested. 

"They  have  divested  him,  ditanointett  him,  nay 
coned  him  all  over  in  their  fnl\A\M."  -  ililton :  Tenure 
of  Kiity t  and  ilnffiHrat'l. 

•  dls-ap-par'-el,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
apparel  (q.v.).J    To  deprive  of  apparel ;  to 
disrobe,  to  strip. 

"  Drink  dltappareU  the  soul,  and  Is  the  betrayer  of 
the  mind."— Junta* .-  Sin  Hligmutited  (less),  p.  82. 

•  dls-ap-par'-elled,  pa.   par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

APPAREL.] 

•  dls-ap-par'-e  1-ling,  pr.  par. ,  a.,  k i.  [Dis- 

APPABEL.J 

A.  .t  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping,  dis- 
robing, or  divesting. 

*  dis  ap-par-i  -tion,  ».  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  apparition  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  disappear- 
ing ;  disappearance. 

ils  ap-pear,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
appear  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  go  out  of  or  be  lost  to  sight ;    to 
vanish  ;  to  become  invisible. 

"  A  thousand,  thousand  rings  of  light 
That  shape  themselves  and  duapprar 
Almost  as  soon  as  seen." 

Wordiworth  :   White  Doe  of  Rylftone,  iv. 

2.  To  cease  to  exist. 

"  Abuse  after  abuse  diiapi>eared  without  a  struggle." 
—Macau/ay  :  But.  Kng..  ch.  i. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
appear and  to  vanish :  "  To  disappear  compre- 
hends no  particular  mode  of  action  ;  to  vanish 
includes  in  it  the  idea  of  a  rapid  motion.  A 
thing  disappears  either  gradually  or  suddenly  ; 
it  vanishes  on  a  sudden.  A  thing  disappears 
in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  things  ;  it  vanishes 
by  an  unusual  effort,  a  supernatural  or  a  magic 
power.  Any  object  that  recedes  or  moves 
away  will  soon  disappear ;  in  fairy  tales  things 
are  made  to  vanish  the  instant  they  are  be- 
held. To  disappear  is  often  a  temporary 
action  ;  to  vanish  generally  conveys  the  idea 
of  being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight.  Tlie 
stars  appear  and  disappear  in  the  firmament ; 
lightning  vanishes  with  a  rapidity  that  is  un- 
equalled." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis  ap-pear'-an9e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
appearance  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  disappearing ;  a 
vanishing  from  sight. 

2.  The  act  of  ceasing  to  exist. 

"They  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered 
a  moment  after  their  disappearance."  —  Additon: 
Spectator,  No.  817. 

dis  ap  pear  ed,  pa.  par.    [DISAPPEAR.] 

dis  ap  pear  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [DIS- 
APPEAR.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Vanishing  from  sight,  be- 
coming invisible. 

2.  Bot. :   Deliquescent,  branched,    but  so 
divided  that  the  principal  axis  is  lost  sight  of 
in  the  ramifications ;  as  the  head  of  an  oak 
tree.    (Lindley.) 

C.  An  subst. :  The  same  as  DISAPPEARANCE, 
(q.v.). 

"The  frequent  absences  and  diiapptaringi  of  the 
heavenly  bodies."— Coventry :  Philemon  to  Hydatpei, 
Conv.  3. 

*  dis-ap-pen'-den-cy.  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and 

Eng.    appendency   (q.v.).]     A    separation    or 
detachment  from  a  former  connection. 

*  dis  ap  pli'cd,    a.      [Pref.   dis,    and    Eng. 
appM«5(q.v.).]     Misapplied. 

"  Twere  loglck  dit-apptied 
To  prove  a  consequence  oy  none  denied." 

Cooper :  Tirocinium.  103,  104. 

dis  ap  point ,  v.t.  A  i.  [O.  Fr.  desapointer, 
from  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr. 
opointer  =  to  appoint.]  [APPOH.T.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  defeat  of  expectation,  wish,  hope,  or 
desire ;  to  frustrate,  to  balk,  to  deceive  of 
something  expected  or  looked  for. 

"But  he  was  cruelly  ditappointed,"  —  Maraulay : 
Hut  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  that  which  is 
expected  or  looked  for. 

"  The  Janizaries,  ditappointed  by  the  bassas  of  the 
the  spoil,  received  of  the  bounty  of  Solymou  a  great 
largess."— Knollet :  ffittorie  of  the  Turkei. 

3.  To  frustrate,  to  avoid,  to  escape,  to  foil, 
to  defeat. 

"  Ulysses,  cautious  of  the  vengeful  Jot, 
Stoops  to  the  ground,  and  dttapjxiinti  the  blow." 

Pope :  Homer1!  (Myaey,  xviii.  438,  48*.     ' 

4.  To  fail  or  neglect  to  keep  an  appointment 
or  engagement  with. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fail  or  neglect  to  keep  an 
appointment  or  engagement. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  disappoint 
and  to  df.ff.at,  see  DEFEAT. 

dis-ap-point  6d,  a.    (DISAPPOINT,  v.] 
*  1.  Unprepared,  unready. 

"  Cut  off  even  In  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhonseled,  dimppointrtl,  unaneled." 

-Shakeip. :  Bamlet,  1.  J. 


2.  Frustrated,  balked,  deceived  of  their 
hopes,  expectations,  or  desires. 

"He  was  an  angry  and  diiappointed  man."  — 
ilacaulat/:  Bin.  *>*...  ch.fi. 

dis  ap  point  -ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  A  «.  [DISAP- 
POINT.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Defeating,  deceiving,  or  frustrating  one's 
hopes,  expectations,  or  desires. 

2.  Not  coming  up  to  one's  expectations. 

dis  ap  point  ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
appointment  (q.v.)."] 

1.  A  defeat  or  frustration  of  one's  hopes, 
expectations,  or  desires. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disappointed  or  de- 
ceived in  hopes,  expectations,  or  desires. 

"The  sage  replies. 
With  diiappointment  lowering  in  his  eyes. ' 

Cowper :  Hope,  \.  1 

3.  A  frustrating,  balking,  foiling,  or  defeat- 
ing. 

"The  providence  of  God  may  Interpose  for  the  ait- 
appointment  of  if—  H'ilkini:  ffat.  Kelig.,b\L.  li.ch.lt 

'dis  ap  pre  -gi-ate  (or  9!  as  shl),  v.t.  [Pret. 
dis,  and  Eng.  appreciate  (q.v.).J  Not  to  ap- 
preciate ;  to  undervalue,  to  depreciate. 

*  dis-ap-pre  -9!  at  ed  (or  9!  as  shi),  po. 

par.  or  a.    [DISAPPRECIATE.] 

*  dis  ap  pre  ~9i  at  ing  (or  9!  as  sal),  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [DISAPPRECIATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  disappreciation 
(q.v.). 

*  dis  ap  prc  ci  a   tion  (or  9!  as  shl),  ». 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng  appreciation  (q.v.).] 
The  act  of  undervaluing  or  depreciating  ;  de- 
preciation. 

dis  ap  pro  ba  tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  approbation  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  state  of 
disapproving,  censuring,  or  condemning  :  dis- 
approval, censure,  either  expressed  or  unex- 
pressed. 

"  He  was  obliged  to  publish  his  letters,  to  shew  his 
diiapi/robation  of  the  publishing  of  others."— Pope. 

If  For  the  difference  between  disapprobation 
and  displeasure,  see  DISPLEASURE. 

*  dia-ftp-prd-ba'-tdr-^,  a.    [Pref*  dis,  and 
Eng.    approbatoi-y   (q.v.).]      Containing,    ex- 
pressing, or  implying  disapprobation. 

dis  ap  pro  pr  i  ate,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
appropriate  (q.v.).] 

Eccl.  Law. :  Not  appropriated  ;  not  having 
the  fruits  of  a  benefice  annexed  ;  stripped  or 
divested  of  appropriations  [APPROPRIATION, 
B.I]. 

"  If  the  corporation  which  has  the  appropriation  is 
dissolved,  the  parsonage  becomes  ditaiipropriato  at 
c'jniiuou  la.'H.'—lilackitone  :  Comm.,  bk.  i,  ch.  2. 

dis  ap  pro  pri  ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eug.  appropriate  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  remove  or  reduce  from 
the  state  or  condition  of  being  proper  or  ap- 
propriated to  one  person  or  thing. 

"  To  assist  nature  in  dUappropriating  that  evil."— . 
Milton  :  Tetraclwrdon. 

IL  Law : 

1.  To  sever  or  separate  as  an  appropriation. 
"  The  appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages  .  .  . 

would  have  been  liy  the  rules  of  the  common  Taw  dit- 
appropriated."—  Blacktlone :  Comm.,  bk  i.,  ch.  2. 

2.  To  deprive,  strip  or  divest  of  appropria- 
tions. 

dis  ap  pro  pri  a  tion,  >.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  appropriation  (ij.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  removing  from 
the  appropriate  use. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  alienating  church  pro. 
perty  from  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  appro- 
priated. 

dla-ap  prov'-al,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
approval  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  disapproving, 
condemning,  or  censuring  ;  disapprobation, 
censure. 

"  There  being  not  a  word  let  fall  from  them  In  dit- 
approval  of  that  opinion."— OrantiU ;  Pre-txiitenoe  of 
SouU,  ch.  iv. 

dis  ap-prd  ve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dit,  and  Eng. 
approve  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  desapprouver. ] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wflf,  work,  who,  via;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  oar,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce=e;  cy  =  a.    qn  -  kw. 


disapproved—  disasterly 
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L  To  condemn  or  censure  as  wrong ;  to  dis- 
like ;  to  show,  express,  or  feel  disapprobation 
of. 

"The  rest  were  banditti,  whose  violence  and  licen- 
tiousness the  Government  affected  to  ditapprme."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,  ch.  xii. 

2.  To  reject ;  not  to  confirm,  sanction,  or 
approve. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  express  or  show  disappro- 
bation, or  dislike.     (It  is  generally  followed 
by  of  before  that  which  is  censured  or  dis- 
liked.) 

"  A  project  for  a  treaty  of  barrier  with  the  State* 
was"  transmitted  hither  from  Holland,  and  was  diiap- 
proffd  »f  by  our  court*."— dufyt. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
approve and  to  dislike :  "  Disapprove  is  an  act  of 
the  judgment ;  dislike  is  an  a<;t  of  the  will.  To 
approve  or  disapprove  is  peculiarly  the  part  of 
a  superior,  or  one  who  determines  the  conduct 
of  others  ;  to  dislike  is  altogether  a  personal 
act,  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  individual 
are  consulted.  It  is  a  misuse  of  the  judg- 
ment to  disapprove,  when  we  need  only  dis- 
like; it  is  a  perversion  of  the  judgment  to 
disapprove  because  we  dislike."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

dis-ap-prdv'ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [DISAP- 
PROVE.] 

dis-ap-proV-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISAP- 

PBO'VE.  ] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partieip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As   subst.  :   The  act   of  expressing   or 
showing  disapproval  or  disapprobation. 

dis-ap-prov'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disapprov- 
ing; -ly.]  In  a  manner  expressive  of  disap- 
proval ;  with  disapprobation. 

*  dis-a'-proned,   a.    [Pref.  dis,   and   Eng. 
aproned  (q.v.).]    Without  or  not  wearing  an 
apron. 

"  The  aproned  or  ditaproned  burghers  moving  111  to 
breakfast," — Carlylt:  Sartor  Re  tart  as,  bit.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

•dls-ar9h-bish'-6p,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  archbishop  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or 
reduce  from  the  status  of  an  archbishop. 

"  We  had  to  ditarchbitnop  and  nnlord. 
And  make  you  simple  Cranmer  unce  again." 

Tennyioit  :  queen  Mary,  Iv.  2. 

*  dis  -ard,  *  dis-arde,  s.  &  a.    [A.3.  dysig 

=  silly,  foolish.]    [DIZARD,  DIZZY.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  blockhead,  a  fool,  a  silly 
fellow. 

"  Be  ran  abrode  in  a  fole's  cote  like  a  djtard." — gold- 
ftiff  •'  Juttine,  to.  41. 

B.  As  adj. :  Silly,  stupid. 

"  By  your  ditarde  king,  not  yon,  their  wrong  on  ma 
doth  fall."    Abp.  Hall :  Transl.  of  Homer  (1581),  p.  10. 

dis-arni ,  » des-arm-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
desai-mer :  O.  Fr.  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  from, 
and  Fr.  armer  =  to  arm.] 

A.  Transitive  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  deprive  of  tarns ;  to  take  away  arms 
or  weapons  from. 

"  He  .  .  .  had  entered  the  town  and  had  disarmed 
the  inhabitants."— Jtocautoy :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  cause  to  lay  aside  arms  ;  to  reduce  to 
•  peace  footing  ;  to  disband. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons,  animals,  dtc.  : 

(1)  To  render  harmless,  quiet,  or  innocuous ; 
to  quiet,  calm,  or  tame. 

"  Poetry  ditarnu 
The  fiercest  auimals  with  magic  charms." 

Cowper  :  Ke&rement,  253,  2S4. 

(2)  To  render  unfit  or  unprepared  for  offence 
or  defence. 

"Security  ditarmt  the  best  appointed  army."— Fuller. 

2.  Of  things: 

*(1)  To  render  useless  as  an  arm  or  weapon. 

"  Hector  drawing  uigh 
To  AJai,  of  its  brazen  point  diiarm'd 
His  ashen  beam." 

Cotpper :  Homer'i  Hiad,  xvi. 

(2)  To  render  harmless,  powerless,  or  in- 
nocuous. 

"To  ditarm  envy  by  a  studied  show  of  moderation." 
—Macaulay:  BM.  Eng.,ch.  xi. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Gen. :  To  lay  arms  down  or  aside ;   to 
divest  oneself  of  arms. 

2.  Spec.  :  To  dismiss  or  disband  troops  ;  to 
reduce  forces  to  a  peace  footing. 

dis-ar'-ma-ment,  s.  [Prob.  for  disarm- 
ment ;  Fr.  desarmement.  (Skeat.)'] 


1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  depriving  or  stripping 
of  arms  ;  a  disarming  ;  the  act  of  laying  arms 
down  or  aside. 

2.  S;>ec. :  The  reduction  of  forces  to  a  peace 
footing. 

*  dls-ar'-ma-tiire,  *.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
armature  <q"v.).]  The  act  of  disarming  or 
divesting  of  anything  used  as  a  weapon. 
(Lit.  Jtfig.) 

"The  responsibility  of  this  singular  and  dangerous 
dim-mature." —Sir  W.  Hamilton.  (Oyilrie.) 

dls-arm  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISARM.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   Deprived   or   divested   of 
arms  ;  rendered  harmless,  powerless,  or  in- 
nocuous. 

2.  Her. :   Applied  to  a  bird   or  beast  de- 
prired  of  claws,  teeth,  or  beak. 

dis-ar'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  disarm;  -er.]  One 
who  disarms. 

"  So  much  learning  and  abilities,  as  this  ditarmer  la 
believed  to  have."— Hammond :  Works,  ii.  62. 

dis  arm  -iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISARM.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  or  strip- 
ping of  arms ;  a  rendering  harmless,  power- 
less, or  innocuous. 

"  All  the  scoffing*  and  revilings  which  were  thought 
necessary  by  a  W.  for  the  disarming  of  schism.  — 
Hammond :  Workt,  ii.  63. 

2.  The  act  of  laying  arms  down  or  aside ; 
disarmament. 

dis  -  ar  -  ran  ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
arrange  (q . v.).  Suggested  by  O.  Fr.  desar- 
renger="  to  unranke,  disorder,  disarray  "  (Cot- 
grave).  (S!;eat.)\  To  disturb  the  order  or 
arrangement  of ;  to  put  out  of  order ;  to  de- 
range. 

"  Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part, 
Of  something  disarranged." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.  1. 

dis-ar-ran'ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISARRANGE.] 

dis-ar-ran'ge-ment,  s.  j  Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng".  arrangement  (q.  v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  disarranging  or  putting  out  of 
order. 

"  How,  I  pray,  is  it  possible  that  the  mere  disar- 
rangement of  the  para  of  matter  should  perform 
this'?"— A.  Baxter:  On  the  Soul  (1737).  it  1S7. 

2.  A  state  of  being  disarranged  or  not  in 
regular  order  or  method  ;  disorder ;  want  of 
arrangement. 

"  Here  glitt'ring  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 
(Fantastic  daarrangemenf}.  ou  the  rojf 
Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees." 
Cvuptr :  Taik,  v.  110-12. 

dis-ar-rang  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
ARRANGE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disturbing  or 
putting  out  of  order  or  arrangement ;  dis- 
arrangement. 

dis-ar-ray',  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  disarroyer.} 
A.  Transitive: 
1 1.  To  undress  ;  to  divest  of  clothes. 

"  Now  night  is  come,  now  soon  her  disarray, 
And  in  her  bed  her  lay." 

Spenser:  Epithalamium, 

2.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder  ;  to 
rout. 

"  While  o'er  the  necks 
Thou  drovest  of  warring  angels  disarray"  d." 

Milton:  P.L.,  iii.  395,  396. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  divest  oneself  of  clothes  ; 
to  undress. 

dis-ar-ray',  *dis-a-ray,  "dcs-ray,  *dis- 
ray,  s.  [Fr.  desarroi :  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away, 
from  ;  Fr.  ar  =  Lat.  ad  =  to,  and  O.  Fr.  rot  = 
order.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  without  clothes  ;  un- 
dress ;  disorder  in  dress. 

"In  ragged  robes  and  filthy  ditnrni/." 

Speiuer  :  f.  Q.,  IL  iv.  4. 

2.  Disorder,  confusion. 

"  E'en  Hector  fled  :  through  heaps  of  disarray, 
The  fiery  coursers  forced  their  lord  away." 

Pope:  Homer  i  Iliad,  xvi.  440,  44L 

dis-ar-ray'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISARRAY,  v.] 

dis-ar-ray'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
ARRAY, v.] 

A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  at  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  substantive  ' 

1.  The  act  of  stripping  of  3lotb.es  or  undress- 
ing'. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  into  confusion  or 
disorder.  . 

•dis-ar-tic-u-late,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  articulate  (q.v.).]  To  separate,  divide, 
or  sunder  the  joints  of. 

*  dis-ar-tic-u-la'-tion,  «.    [Pref.  dis,  and 

Eng.  articulation  (q.v.).]     The  act  of  sunder- 
ing joints  or  articulations. 

*  dis-as'-i-nate,  v.t.    [Lat.  dis  =  away,  from, 
and  ostHus  =  an  ass.  ]    To  deprive  of  or  free 
from  an  asinine  nature.  (Special  coinage.) 

"  Doth  he  desire  to  be  ditatinated  and  become 
Man  again?" 

llowell  :  Parly  of  Betutt,  p.  28.    (Davit*.) 

*  dis  as  sent ,  *  dys  a  sent,   "  dyss-al- 
sent,   v.i.     Lrref.    dis,  and   Eng.   assent,   v. 
(q.v.).]      To    dissent ;    to   disagree ;   not  to 
assent  or  agree. 

"  Alle  the  most  of  thn  mighty  .  .  . 
Di/uaitunt  to  the  dede. 

Destruction  of  Troy,  9.M8. 

*  dis-as-sent ,  s.    \  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assent, 
s.  (q.v.).]     Dissent,  refusal. 

"  Without  the  Frenche  kynge's  consent  or  diianenl  * 
— Ball :  Henry  fll.  (an.  7). 

*  dis- as-sent'- er,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eug. 
assenier  (q.y.>J     One  who  dissents  or  dis- 
agrees ;  a  dissenter. 

"Alledging  the  noting  of  the  names  of  the  ditat- 
tentert."— State  Trialt ;  Lard  Balmerino  (an.  1634). 

*  dis-as-si-du'-i-ty,  s.    TPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
assiduity  (q.v.).]    A  want  or  absence  of  care, 
attention,  or  assiduity  ;  neglect,  carelessness. 

"The  Cecilians  kept  him  back  ;  as  very  well  know- 
ing that,  upon  every  little  absence  or  disaaiduity,  he 
should  be  subject  to  take  cold  at.  his  back."—  Watt  on. 

dis  as-so  91  ate  (or  9!  as  shi),  v.t.  [Pref, 
dii-.'and  Bug.  associate  (q.v.>]  To  separate, 
to  disunite,  to  disjoin.. 

"  Ditattociating  herself  from  the  body."— /Torto. 
Trantl.  of  Montaigne'i  Etxays  (1613),  p.  «*). 

dis-as-so  -9i-at-ed  (or  9!  as  shi),  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [DISASSOCIATE.] 

dls-as-s6'-5i-at-ing  (or  ci  as  shi),  j>r.  par., 
a.,  k  s.  [DISASSOCIATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subs*. :  The  act  of  separating,  dis- 
uniting, or  disjoining. 

dis-as  so-91-a  -tion  (or  9$  as  shi),  s.  [Pref. 

dis,  and  Eng.  association.]  Dissociation  (q.v.). 
dis-as'-ter,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  desastre :  des  —  Lat. 

dis  =  away,    from,    and    Fr.    astre  «=   Lat 

astrum  =  a  star,  a  planet ;  Ital.  disastro ;  Sp. 

and  Port,  desostro.] 
A.  ^s  substantive : 

*  1.  The  blast,  stroke,   or  influence  of  an 
unfavourable  or  unlucky  planet ;  an  unpro- 
pitious  portent  or  omen. 

"  DUatten  veiled  the  sun."    Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  L  1. 
2.  A  misfortune,  a  mishap,  a  calamity ;  an 
untoward  or  disastrous  event  or  accident. 

"  Ditatter  had  followed  ditatter."—  Ifacaulay  :  Bift, 
JEng.,z\\.  xiv. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Disastrous. 

"Right  worthy  duke,  whose  vict'ries  ever  shone. 
Through  clouds  of  envy  and  difttter  change. " 

Weakest  gaeth  to  the  Wall  (1«11( 

*  dis-as'-ter,  v.t.    [DISASTER,  s.] 

1.  To  blast  by  the  influence  of  an  unfavour- 
able planet. 

2.  To  injure,  to  hurt,  to  afflict. 

"  Some  were  cuffed  and  much  ditattrred  found." 
Tennant :  Aiuter  Pair,  ill.  61 

3.  To  disfigure. 

" Which  pitifully  ditatter  the  cheeks.'— Sliakap.i 
Antony  *  Cleopatra,  IL  7. 

*  dis-as'-tered,  a.    [Eng.  disaster ;  -ed.] 

1.  Blasted  by  the  influence  of  an  unfavour- 
able planet. 

"Canst thou  now  receive  that  <ttf«Mf«r»dchangellngr 
—Sidnrg. 

2.  AHIicted,  injured,  unlucky. 

"  In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Mtatiered  stands."     Tfumunn :    Winter.  S78,  tn. 

* dis-as'-ter-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disaster;  -ly.] 
Disastrously. 

"  Nor  let  the  envy  of  envenom'd  tongues  .   .  . 
Thy  noble  breast  ditatterla  possess  " 

Drafton  :  Lady  Oeraldint  to  Surrey. 


boil,  b6y ;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.  -cious,  -tious,  -sioiu  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  ic.  =  bel.  d«L 
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disastrous— disbind 


di?  as  trous,  *  dls  as  ter-ous,  a.    [En-. 

disaster;  -ous.] 

1.  Gloomy  ;    threatening    or    foreboding 
disaster. 

"  The  moon, 

In  dim  eclipse,  duaaroui  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations."    Mill  an  :  P.  L.,  i.  59«-»8. 

2.  Unfortunate,    calamitous,    ruinous,    un- 
lucky. 

The  diuutrma  event  of  the  Inttle  of  Beachy  Head 

not    cowed,     but    ex  " 

aulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch. 

dis  as  trous  ly,  "  dis  as  ter  ous  ly, 
adv.  [Eng.  disastrous;  -ly.]  In  a  disastrous, 
ruinous,  or  calamitous  manner. 

"  While  thiugi  were  thiu  duattroutly  decreed." 
Dray  ton  :  Baron  j  Wart,  bk.  r. 

*  dis-as  -troiis  ness,  s.     [Eng.  disastrous; 
-ness.]    Unfortunateness,  calami  tousness,  uu- 
luckiness 

*dls-at-tach,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
attach  (q.v.).]  To  set  free  from  attachment, 
to  loose,  to  disjoin,  to  unfasten,  to  detach. 

*  dis  at  ta$  h  -mSnt,  s.     [Pref.  d  is,  and  Eng. 
attachment  (q.v.).]     The  act  of  freein>;  from 
attachment;     a    loosening,     disjoining,     or 
unfastening. 

*  dls-at-ti're,  v.t.   [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  attire 
(q.v.)".]     To  strip,  to  undress. 

•dis  at-tune,    v.t.       Pref.    dis,   and    Eng. 

attune  (q.v.).]  To  put  out  of  tune  or  harmony. 

"  He  ditnltnntit  it  .   .      fi>r  the  reception  of  Norah'i 

letter.."—  Lytton  :  My  Navel,  bk.  xL,  ch.  xvi    (Duaia.t 

*  dis  dug  ment  ,  v.t.       I  'ivf.   dis,  and  Eng. 
augment,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  diminish,  to  decrease. 

"There  should  I  find  that  everlasting  treasure. 
Which  force  deprives  not,  fortune  dii  itigment*  not." 
Quai-lei:  Emblem*.    (Naret.) 

•dis  au  thor  ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
authorize  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  authority  or 
credit. 

"  The  obtrusion  of  such  particular  instances  as  these 
are  insufficient  to  ditauthorize  *  note  grounded  upon 
the  dual  intention  of  nature."—  Walton. 

*  dis  a  vail,  '.'     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  avail, 
v.  (q.V.)]    To  injure,  to  prejudice;  to  cause 
harm  or  loss  to. 

"  That  plea  would  not  dita.va.il  me  "—Kichardion  : 
Sir  C.  Oranditon.  ii.  54. 

•dis  a-vall,  *dis-a-va'ile,  s.    [Pref.  dis, 

and  Eng.  avail,  s.  (q.v.).]     Hurt,  loss,  injury. 
"Their  disgrace  and  strife  his  ditavatte."—Dariet: 
Uitrocotmot,  p.  11.    I  Da  via  I 

•tUs-a-va'unce,  v.t.  [O.  Pr.  desavancer.]  To 
binder,  to  impede. 

"  How  we  the  Orekes  myghten  ditaoaunce." 

Chaucer  :  Troilut,  ii.  ML 

dls-a-va'unt-age,  s.    [DISADVANTAGE.] 

*  dls-a-vSn'-tiire,   s.     [Pref.   dis,  and    Fr. 
aventure;    Port.    &    Sp.    desaventura;    Ital. 
disawentura.]  A.  misadventure,  a  misfortune. 

"This  infortune  or  this  ditaventure." 

Chaucer  :  Trallut,  IT.  2«». 


'.v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
avouch  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  disavow,  to  disown. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  refuse,  to  disclaim. 

"  They  flatly  duaeouch 
To  yield  him  more  obedience." 

//.!.(/.•;  :  I'ii'il  Wart,  bk.  iv. 

dls-a-vow',  v.t.  [Fr.  desavouer:  des  =  Lat. 
dit  =  away,  from,  and  avouer  =  to  avow,  to 
own.]  [Avow.] 

1.  To  deny  the  truth  of,  to  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge or  own  as  true. 

"  Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 
Nor  falsehood  ditavow." 

Byron  :  And  Thou  Art  ftoad. 

2.  To  disown,  to  disclaim,   to   refuse    to 
acknowledge  ;  to  disclaim  responsibility  for. 

"jWe  cannot  trust  this  anibassador'i  undartiikm  ;j. 
because  his  senate  may  ditavow  hlni."~  Brtughtim. 

*  3.  To  disprove,  to  refute 

"  Yet  can  they  never 
Toss  into  air  the  freedom  of  my  birth 
And  diiatotf  my  bloud  :  Plautagenet's.  " 

ford  :  Perkin  Warbeck,  IT.  i 

dis  a-vow  al,  s.  [Pref.  dit,  and  Eng. 
avowal  (q.v.).J  The  act  of  disavowing,  dis- 
claiming, or  disowning  ;  a  denial. 


f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
avowal and  denial:  "The  disavowal  is  a 
general  declaration  ;  the  denial  is  a  particular 
assertion  :  the  former  is  made  voluntarily  and 


unasked  for,  the  latter  is  always  in  direct 
answer  to  a  eharge  :  we  disavow  in  matters  of 
general  interest  where  truth  only  is  concerned  ; 
we  deny  in  matters  of  personal  interest  where 
the  character  or  feelings  are  implicated.  What 
is  dia«iv)u)ed  is  generally  in  support  of  truth  ; 
what  is  denied  may  often  be  in  direct  violation 
of  truth  :  an  honest  mind  will  always  disavow 
whatever  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
it  ;  a  timid  person  sometimes  denies  what  he 
knows  to  be  true  from  a  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences :  many  persons  have  disavowed  being 
the  author  of  the  letters  which  are  known 
under  the  name  of  Juuius."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  dis-a  vow  -an9e,  s.    [Eng.  disavow;  -ance.] 
The  act  of  disavowing  ;  a  disavowal,  a  denial. 

"An  utter  denial  and  disavoaance  of  this  point"— 
South  :  Serm.,  voL  vL,  »er.  1. 

dls-a-vdw'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISAVOW.] 

t  dis-a-vow  -er,  s.   [Eng.  disavow  ;  -er.]  One 
who  disavows,  disclaims,  or  denies. 

dls-a-VOw'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4s.    [DISAVOW.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  A  disavowal,  a  denial. 

*  dis-  a-  VOW-  ment,    s.      [Eng.    disavow; 
-ment.]    The  act  of  disavowing  ;  a  disavowal, 
denial,  or  disowning. 

"  As  touching  the  Tridentine  history,  his  holiness 
will  not  press  you  to  any  ilitavowment    thereof."— 
:  A  Letter  to  the  Regiut  Protestor. 


dis-band  ,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  desbander.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

*  1.   To  unloose,  to  set  loose  or  free,  to 
untie. 

"  What  savage  bull  duband-d  from  his  stall 
Of  wrathe  a  sigue  more  inhumane  could  make?  " 
Stirling:  Aurora,  st  iv. 

2.  To  dismiss  from  military  service  ;  to 
break  up  a  body  of  men  engaged  as  soldiers. 

"  A  command  to  ditband  the  army.  "—Mncaulay  : 
Bitt.  of  Eng.,  ch.  it. 

*  3.  To  set  free  or  loose  from  any  bonds  or 
ties  ;  to  discard,  to  divorce. 

"  And  therefore  she  ought  to  be  ditbanded."—.Viltun  • 
Doctrine  of  Divorce. 

*  4.  To  disperse,  to  scatter. 

"Some  imagine  that  &  quantity  of  water,  sufficient 
to  make  such  a  del  uge,  was  created  upon  that  occasion  ; 
and,  when  the  business  was  done,  all  ditliandrd  again, 
and  annihilated."—  Woodward. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  retire  from  military  service  ;  to  be 
disbanded. 

"  Our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  ditbanding,  and 
many  of  our  men  came  ashore."  —  Bacon:  War  with 
Spain. 

2.  To  break  up  ;  to  separate. 

"  How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
Ditbanded. 

Wordtteorth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  ill. 

*  3.  To  dissolve,  to  be  broken  up  or  dis- 
solved. 

"  Yea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  ditband. 
Then  shalt  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower." 

Herbert:  Atturance. 

dis  band  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISBAND.  ] 

dis  -band  '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISBAND.] 

A.  As.  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  intended  to 
effect  the  disbanding  of  an  army. 

"The  Ditbandlng  Rill  had  received  the  royal  assent." 
—Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  icxiv. 

C.  As  subst.  :   The  act  of  dismissing  from 
military  service  ;  disbandment. 

"The  pamphleteers  who  recommended  the  imme- 
diate and  entire  dltbanding  at  the  army  had  au  easy 
taak.--Jfocautoy.  ant.  £ng.,  ch.  xxlii 

disband  ment,  s.  [Eng.  disband;  -ment.\ 
The  act  of  disbanding. 

dls-fcar  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bar,  s. 
(q.v.).]  To  expel  or  remove  from  the  list  of 
barristers  ;  to  deprive  of  the  right  to  plead  as 
a  barrister. 

*  dis  bark  (1),  v.t.  A  i.  [O.  Fr.  desbarqwr  ; 
Fr.  debarquer.]  [DEBARK.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  disembark  ;  to  land 
from  a  ship,  to  put  on  shore. 

"  Ditbark  the  (beep,  an  offering  to  the  gods." 

Pope  :  nomrr't  Odyuey.  xi.  21 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  disembark,  to  come  on 
shore  from  a  ship. 

"When  he  was  arrived  at  Alexandria  and  dit- 
barked."—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  368. 


*  dis  bark    (2),    v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and    Eng. 
bark  (-2),  s.  (q.v.).]     To  strip  off  the  bark  <^ 
to  bark. 

"Walls  made  of  fir-trees,  uusquared  and  only  dit- 
barked."— Boylt :  Workt,  ii.  7SO. 

*  dis  barked  (1),  7x1.  par.  or  a.    [Dis  BARK, 
O).  »-J 

*  dis  bark  ed  (2),  pa.  par.  or  o.     [DISBARK 
(2),  v  } 

dis  bar' -ment,  s.  [Eng.  disbar ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  disbarring  or  depriving  of  the  pri  vileges 
and  status  of  a  barrister. 

dis  bar   ring,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISBAR.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  --I.-;  subst. :    The   same   as  DISBARMENT 

(q.v.). 

*  dis-ba  se,  v.t.   [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
base,  a.  (q.v.)]     To  debase^ 

"Before  I  will  dirbiue  mine  honour  so." 

Green*.-  Alphontut,  v.    (Dariet.) 

*  dis  be-co  me,    v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
become  (q.v.).]    To  misbecome. 

"  Anything  that  may  ditbrconte 
The  place  on  which  you  sit." 

Mauinger  :  Fatal  Dowry,  T.  i. 

dis  be  lief ,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  beUef 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  want  of  belief  or  faith ;  a  refusal  to 
believe  in  anything  ;  unbelief. 

"  The  disbelief  of  such  articles  as  are  invented  by 
men."— Tillorion,  vol.  i,  ser.  19. 

*  2.  A  system  of  error. 

"  Nugatory  ditbelieft  -wound  off  and  done  with."— 
Jtr.  Taylor. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disoe- 
lief  and  unbelief:  "  Disbelief  properly  implies 
the  believing  that  a  thing  is  not,  or  refusing  to 
believe  that  it  is.  Unbelief  expresses  properly 
a  believing  the  contrary  of  what  one  has  be- 
lieved before  :  disbelief  is  most  applicable  to 
the  ordinary  events  of  life  ;  unbelief  to  serious 
matters  of  opinion  :  our  disbelief  of  the  idW 
tales  which  are  told  by  beggars  is  justified 
by  the  frequent  detection  of  their  falsehood  ; 
our  Saviour  had  com  passion  on  Thomas  lor  his 
unbelief,  and  gave  him  such  evidences  of  his 
identity  as  dissipated  every  doubt."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dis  be  lie  ve,  v.t.  &  <.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
believe  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  Not  to  believe,  credit,  or  have 
faith  in  ;  to  discredit,  to  distrust 

"The  French  government  and  the  English  opposi- 
tion agreed  in  ditbelieving  his  protestations." — Mucau- 
lay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  Not  to  believe  ;  to  be  without 
faith  (generally  followed  by  in  before  that  from 
which  belief  or  credit  is  withheld). 

dis  be  liev  ed,  jm.  par.  or  a.    [DISBELIEVE.] 

dis-be-lieV-er,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
believer  (q.v.).]  One»who  refuses  to  believe, 
credit,  or  have  faith  in  anything ;  an  unbe- 
liever. 

"  The  pretended  Christian,  who  leads  a  bad  life,  i* 
much  worse  than  an  infidel,  a  downright  ditbelieoer." 
—Gitpiii :  Sermont,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

dis  be  liev'  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISBE- 
LIEVE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  state  of  refusing  or  being 
without  belief  or  faith  in  anything  ;  disbelief. 


dis  bench',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bench 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  drive  from  or  deprive  of 
a  seat. 

"Sir,  I  hope, 
My  words  ditbenched  you  not." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  ii.  I 

2.  Law:  To  expel  from  or  deprive  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  bencher. 

•dis  bend,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bend 
(q.v.).J  To  relax,  to  unbend. 

"As  liberty  a  courage  doth  impart 
So  bondajn'  doth  iiiJirnd.  elite  break,  the  heart." 
Stirling  •  Julius  C'atar,  chorus  ill. 

"  dis  bind .  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bind 
(q.v.).]  To  free  from  bands  or  bondage;  to 
unbind. 

"  How  dare  we  ditbind  or  loose  ourselves  from  the 
tyeT"— Mede:  Textt  of  Scripture,  bk.  1.,  disc.  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ce,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


disbink— discalced 
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•dis-bink,  5.   [DISH-BENCH.] 

•dis-blame,  •  des  blam-en,  v.t.    (O.  Fr. 

desblamer.]    To  acquit  from  blame  or  fault. 

"  Detblameth  me  if  any  worde  be  lame, 
For  as  myii  atictur  seytle.  so  seye  I." 

Chaucer  :  Trottat,  ii.  (prohem.  17). 

»  dis-blam'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [DIS- 
BLAME.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verB). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  clearing  from 
blame  ;  a  defence,  au  exoneration. 

"  With  hu  humble  request  but  of  ..lie  quarter  of  an 
hour's  audience  fur  liis  ilit  •/  unhig."— Sir  J. -Fined: 
Obteroatioiit  o.i  foreign  Ainbastadort  (I6jo).  p.  240. 

*  dis-bod   led,  a.     [Pref.  <lis,  and  Eng.  bodied 
(q.v.).]     Freed  or  separated  from  the  body; 
disembodied. 

"The  ,<,...„,/„••/  souls  shall  return  and  be  joined 
•gain  to  bodies."— OUinrttl:  Pre-erittenct  of  Soult, 
p.  143. 

•  dis-bod' -y,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  body 
(q.v.).]    To  separate  or  set  free  from  the  body ; 
to  disemliody. 

*dls-bdrd,  v.i.   [Fr.  diborder.]  To  disembark. 

"They  ...  did  all  dMord, 
To  shore  to  supper." 

Chapman  :  Homer  t  Odyttey,  bk.  xiv. 

•  dis-bos-ca'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  dis;  Eng.  bos- 
cagt  (q.v.),  and  suff.  -ation.]     The  same  as 
DISAFFORESTING  (q.v.). 

•dis-bow-eX  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
bowel  (q.v.).]  To  take  out  the  bowels  of; 
to  disembowel. 

"  A  ereat  oak  dry  an '  dead — 
Whose  foot  in  gro'-.iul  hath  let'  but  feeble  hold. 
But  half  diibotnell,'  t  lies  above  the  ground." 

Spenser :  Ruini  of  Ranw,  xxviii. 

*  dis-bow  -elled,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [DISBOWEL.] 

dls-bd"w'-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4s.  [DIS- 
BOWEL.] 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  disem- 
bowelling. 

'disbranch.  *  dis-braunch,  v.<.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  branch  (q  v.)w] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  lop  or  cut  off  a  branch  ;    to 
deprive  of  branches. 

"The  husband  mail  shall  not  doe  amisse  to  dit- 
brainii-h  and  lop  his  tree-grovo*."— P.  Bolland  •  Plinie, 
bk.  xviii,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  I1'  ig. :  To  separate  or  cut  away,  as  from 
the  main  stem. 

"  She,  that  herself  will  sliver  and  diibrnneh 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither." 
Shakap. :  Lear,  iv.  2. 

dis  bud,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bud  (q.v.).] 
To  cut  away  buds  from  ;  to  deprive  of  a  certain 
number  of  buds  or  shoots,  so  that  the  plant 
may  not  become  weakened  through  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  sap,  which  would  be  the  case  if 
all  the  buds  or  shoots  were  allowed  to  grow. 

dis-bud'-dmg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [DISBUD.] 

A.  As  pr.  ]>ur.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cutting  away  the 
excess  of  buds  or  shoots. 

dis  bur  den,  dis  bur  then,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  burden  "(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  free  or  ease  of  a  burden ;  to 
remove  a  burden  from ;  to  unburden,  to 
unload. 

"  More  hands 
Help  to  .luAurJen  nature  of  her  birth." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  MS,  624. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  rid  or  free  from  any  encumbrance. 

"We  shall  dMurden  the  piece  of  those  hard 
ihadowings,  which  are  always  ungraceful. ~—f)ryden: 
DufretnoysArt  of  Painting. 

2.  To  rid  or  free  from  any  mental  burden  or 
oppression  ;  to  relieve. 

"  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with  silence, 
Ere 't  be  disburdened  with  n  literal  tongue." 

Slmketp.  :  Richard  If.,  ii.  S. 

3.  To  throw  off  a  burden  ;  to  relieve  oneself 
from  a  burden. 

"  Lucia,  ditburlen  all  thy  cam  nn  me. 
And  let  me  share  thy  most  retir'd  distress." 

Addif^n:  Colo,  L  L 

B.  Rtflfiivt: 

1.  Lit. :  To  free  or  deliver  oneself  of  a 
Durden,  weight,  or  load. 

"  The  river,  with  ten  branches  or  streams,  ditburdrru 
himself  within  the  Persian  sea."  —  Peacham:  On 
Drawing. 


2.  Fig. :  To  relieve  oneself  by  the  disclosure 
or  acknowledgment  of  any  mental  burden. 

*  C.    Intrans. :    To   relieve   or.  ease  one's 
mind. 

"  Adam  ...  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passiun  tost 
Thus  to  ditburden  sought  with  sad  complaint." 
Milton  :  P.  L..  x.  71». 

dis  bur  dened,  dis  bur  thcned,  pa. 
par.  or  a.  [DISBURDEN.] 

dis  bur  den  ing,  dis  -bur  then  ing,  pr. 
far.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISBURDEN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  freeing  of  easing 
of  a  burden. 

*  dis-bur -gein,*dis-bur -gen,  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis,   and  Eng.   burgeon  (q.v.).j      To  strip  or 
deprive  of  the  burgeons,  or  buds. 

"  In  ditburgtning  and  defoiling  a  vine."— Holland : 
Plinie,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxii. 

•  dis-bur  86,  s.      [Fr.   debourse ;   O.  FT.  des- 
bourse,  pa.  par.  of  desfx/urser,  Fr.  debourser  = 
to  pay  down.]    A  payment,  a  disbursement. 

"Some  add  ditbnrs.',  some  bribe,  some  gratulanee." 
Machin  :  Dumb  Knight,  v.    (Dariet.) 

dis  burse,  v.t.  [Fr.  debmirser;  O.  F.  des- 
bourser :  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  from,  and 
bourse  =  a  purse.]  To  pay  down,  to  expend, 
to  lay  out,  to  spend. 

"  The  duty  of  collecting  and  ditburring  his  revenues." 
—Mncaulay  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  XT. 

dis-bur  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISBURSE,  v.] 

dis-bur' se-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desbonrsement ; 
Fr.  dfboursement,  from  debo«rser=to  disburse.] 

1.  The   act  of  disbursing,    expending,   or 
laying  out  of  money. 

"The  queen's  treasure,  In  so  great  occasions  of  d'u- 
burtements.  is  not  always  so  ready."— Spenier :  Ireland. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  disbursed  or  expended ; 
expenditure,  payment. 

"  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  examining  the  finances 
of  the  Pruseuae*.  their  Uitbur$ementt,  and  credits."— 
ilelmoth:  Pliny,  bk.  x.,  lett  16. 

dis -burs -er,  s.  [Eng.  disburse);  -er.]  One 
wlio  disburses,  pays  out,  or  expends  money. 

dis-burs  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISBURSE,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  far.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  laying  out  or  ex- 
pending money ;  disbursement. 

"  He  demanded  to  haue  the  ilaburiing  of  the  money 
himselfe."— Voiding  :  Juttine,  fol.  3o. 

dis-bur  -then,  v.t.    [DISBURDEN.] 

disc,  disk,  s.  &  a.  [Lat  discus  =  a  quoit,  a 
plate  ;  Or.  Sia-icot  (diskos)  =  a  quoit.]  [DESK, 
DISH.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A   circular  piece  of  iron,  stone,  &c., 
used  as  a  quoit. 

"  His  soldiers  hurl'd  the  ditk  or  bent  the  bow." 

Cotejter  :  Homer  i  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Any  flat  circular  plate  or  surface,  as  of  a 
piece  of  metal,  the  aperture  of  a  telescope ; 
the  face  of  the  sun  as  it  appears  projected  in 
the  heavens. 

"  The  satellite  itself  is  discernible  on  the  due  as  a 
bright  spot' '—  Hertchel:  Attranomy  (1858),  i  MO. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  face  or  visible  projection 
of  a  celestial  body. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Of  flowering  plants : 

(a)  Gen. :    An  organ  consisting  of  certain 
bodies   or   projections   situated  between  the 
base  of  the  stamens  and  that  of  the  ovary, 
but  constituting  no  part  of  either.    The  most 
common  form  is  that  of  a  fleshy  ring,  either 
entire  or  variously    lobed,   surrounding   the 
base  of  the  ovary,  as  in  Lamium,  Orohanche, 
&c.     Sometimes  it  is  a  cup,  as  in  Paeouia ; 
sometimes  it  is  reduced  to  a  few  scales,  as 
may  be  seen  in  various  plants  with  an  inferior 
ovary.    (Lindley,  &c.) 

(b)  Spec.  :    A  fleshy  solid   body  interposed 
between  the  top  of  the  ovary  and  the  base  of 
the  style  in  the  Composite.     In  this  great 
order,  or  series  of  orders,  the  inflorescence  is 
suggestive  of  the  sun  surrounded  by  rays.     In 
a  daisy  the  florets  of  the  disk  are  the  yellow 
tubular  ones,  the  florets  of  the  ray  are  the 
ring  of  ligulate  (strap-shaped)  white  or  pink- 
tipped  florets  surrounding  those  first  men- 
tioned. 


(2)  Ofjlowerless  plants : 

(a)  The  receptacle1  of  some  fungals. 

(b)  The  Chymenium  of  certain  other  fungals. 
3.  Much. :  One  of  the  collars  separating  and 

fastening  the  cutters  on  a  horizontal  mandrel. 
B.  -4s  adjective. :  (See  the  compounds). 

disc-coupling,  disk-coupling,  s. 

Much. :  A  kind  of  coupling  composed  of 
two  discs  keyed  on  the  connected  end  of  the 
two  shafts.  One  of  the  two  discs  has  in  it 
two  recesses  into  which  corresponding  pro- 
jections on  the  other  disc  are  fitted,  thus 
locking  the  two  discs  together. 

disk  steam-engine,  *.  A  form  ot 
rotary  steam-engine  which  was  invented  bj 
Ericsson  and  improved  by  Bishoppand  oihers. 
In  the  Ericsson  engine  the  disk  revolves,  and 
in  the  Bishopp  engine  the  disk  oscillates. 

disc-telegraph,  disk-telegraph,  s. 

Teleg.  :  One  in  which  the  letters  and  figures 
are  arranged  around  a  circular  plate  and  are 
brought  consecutively  to  an  opening,  or  other- 
wise specifically  indicated.  The  first  of  this 
class  of  telegraphic  apparatus  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  Ronald  made  in  England,  1816. 
At  each  end  of  the  line  were  clocks  beating  in 
unison  ;  at  least,  such  was  the  requirement  of 
the  invention.  Each  clock-wort  rotated  a 
disk  having  the  letters  and  numerals  on  a 
circular  track,  and  these  were  exposed  in  con- 
secutive order  at  an  opening  in  the  dial,  the 
two  ends  of  the  line  showing  the  same  letter 
coincidently.  The  sender  of  a  message  watched 
till  the  required  letter  came  in  view,  then 
made  an  electric  connection,  which  diverged 
a  pair  of  pith  balls  and  drew  attention  to  the 
letter.  This  was  repeated  for  each  letter,  the 
parties  waiting  tillihe  required  letter  came  in 
its  turn  to  the  openings  in  the  respective 
dials.  (Knight.) 

disc-valve,  disk-valve,  --. 

Modi.  :  A  valve  formed  by  a  perforated  disk 
which  has  a  rotation,  partial  and  reciprocat- 
ing, or  complete,  upon  a  circular  seat  whose 
apertures  form  ports  for  steam  or  other  fluid. 

disc-wheel,  disk-wheel,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  wheel  which  differs  from  the 
usual  worm-wheel  in  the  mode  of  presenting 


DISK-WHEEL. 

the  spiral  to  the  cog-wheel.  The  spiral  thread 
on  the  face  of  the  disk  drives  the  spur-gear, 
moving  it  the  distance  of  one  tooth  at  each 
revolution.  The  shafts  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  (Knight.) 

*  dis-cag'ed,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  caged 
(q.v.).]     Uncaged,  released  from  a  cage. 

"  She  let  me  Hy  ductiaed" 

Tennyton  :  tiareth  t  Lynette. 

disc   al,  a.     [Eng.  disc;  -at.]    Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  disc. 

*  dis-cal -ce-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  discaluatut 

=  barefooted,  unshod  :  dis  =  away,  from,  and 
calceatus  —  shod  ;  calctus  =  a  shoe.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strip,  pull,  or  put  off  shoes 
or  sandals  from. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  put  off  one's  shoes.    (Cock- 
eram.) 

*  dis-cal'-ce-a-ted,  a.      [Lat.  discalceatus.] 
Stripped  or  deprived  of  shoes  or  sandals. 

*  dis-cal-ce-a'-tion,  *.     [Lat.  disealceatug.] 
The  act  of  stripping  or  putting  off  shoes  or 
sandals. 

"The  custom  of  ditcalcration,  or  putting  off  their 
shoes  at  memla."— Browne :  I'ulaor  Erruuri,  bk.  v., 
ch.  vl. 

dis-cal  96d,  a.     [Lat.  discalceatus  =  unshod  : 
dis  (neg.),  and  calceatus  —  shod.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9 bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  £ 
-Clan,  -tian  -  shan.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die.  Ate.   •-  bel,  del. 
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discamp — discerning 


Church  History : 

1.  Oen. :  Unshod ;  wearing  sandals,  as  an 
act  of  mortification,  instead  of  shoes  or  boots. 

"  Teresa  U  said  to  have  copied  the  arrangements  for 
the  nfectory  from  a  convent  of  Ditcalctd  Francis- 
eanesses  at  Valladolid."— H.  J.  Coleridge,  S.J. :  Lift 
*  Letten  of  8'.  Tereta,  i.  231. 

2.  Spec. :  A  term  applied  to  the  religious  of 
both  sexes  practising  the  reform  introduced 
by  St.  Teresa  into  the  Carmelite  Order  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

"  One  of  these  two  is  at  London,  and  belongs  to  the 
Reformed,  or  Dacatcrd  Carmelites  ;  the  other  it  at 
Merthyr-Tydfll,  and  belongs  to  the  Calced  Carmelites." 
—Mia  Lockhart :  Life  of  St.  Tmta  (Note  C). 

*  dis-camp',  v.i.  &  t.    [O.  Fr.  descamper;  Pr. 
decamper.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  raise  or  remove  a  camp ;  to 
depart  from  a  camp.    (Cotgrave.) 

B.  Trans.  :  To  drive  from  or  out  of  a  camp. 

"  He  diteampfd  him  and  draue  him  out  of  the  field." 
— Holland  :  Suetoniiu,  \>.  24i 

*  dJs-can  der,  v.i.    [A  corrupt,  of  squander 
with    pref.  dis,  or   of  discundy  (q.v.).]    To 
squander,  to  scatter  (?). 

"  By  the  ditcaiidrriny  at  this  pelleted  storm." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  ill  IS  (Folio). 

•  dis-can'-dy,  v.i.      [Pref.   dis,   and   Eiig. 
tamdy  (q.v.).]    To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

"  The  hearts  ...  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  dicandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Cawar." 

Bhaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  iv.  11 

•dlS-Cant',  V.  &  *.      [DESCANT.] 

dis  -cant,  s.     [Lat  dis  —  twice,  and  cantus  = 
•  song.] 

Music  :  A  double-song  ;  originally  the  me- 
lody or  counterpoint  sung  with  a  plain-song  ; 
thence  the  upper  voice  or  leading  melody  in  a 
piece  of  part-music  ;  au.d  thence  the  canto, 
cantus,  or  soprano  voice,  which  was,  as  late  as 
Mendelssohn,  written  in  the  C  clef.  (Grove.) 

•  dla-ca  p&9 -I  tate,   v.t.      [Pref.  dw,  and 
Eng.  capacitate  (q.v.).]     To  incapacitate  ;   to 
make  unfit  or  incapable. 

Ala-card',  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  card 
(q.v.);    8p.   descartar;    O.    Fr.    escarter;    Fr. 
tcarter ;  Ital.  scurtnre  =  to  throw  away  cards 
from  the  hand.]    [DECAKD.] 
A.  Transitive- : 
i  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  throw  off  or  away ;  to  get  rid  of. 

"  I  ben  diicard  my  sickness." 

Skakftp.  :  Juliut  Caiar.  U.  I 

(2)  To  dismiss  from  service,  employment,  or 
Close  intimacy  ;  to  disown,  to  cast  off. 

"William.  Indeed,  was  not  the  man  to  diicard  an 
oU  friend."— J/ocaufay .-  Bitt.  Kng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

(3)  To  renounce,  to  disown,  to  reject. 

"  Henry  of  Hoheneck  I  diicard  /  " 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

•  (4)  To  free,  to  disencumber,  to  deprive. 

"I  only  discard  myself  of  those  things  that  an 
•noxious  to  my  body."— (lentleman  Instructed,  p.  3»» 

IL  Cards :  To  throw  away  from  the  hand 
certain  cauls  which  have  been  dealt  to  the 
player,  but  are  not  used  or  needed  by  him.  In 
whist  when  a  player  is  unable  to  follow  suit, 
and  does  not  trump,  he  throws  away  or  dis- 
cards one  of  another  suit. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Cards :  To  throw  certai  n  cards  out  of  the  hand. 

"  We  should  diirnrrl  from  the  l*st  protected  suit 
-viz.,  the  small  diamund.  Reasons  in  full  will  be 
found  in  any  book  which  treats  of  ditmrding  from 
strength  to  the  advene  trump  lead. '— Field :  Jan,  2s, 
1182. 

die-card', *.    [DISCARD,  v.] 
Cards: 

1.  The  act  of  discarding  or  throwing  out  of 
the  hand  such  cards  as  are  not  necessary. 

"  After  the  diicard,  or  if  then  is  no  diicard,  after 
the  deal,  the  non-dtaler  leads  any  card  be  thinks  fit." 
— Engliih  Kncyclopadia. 

2.  The  card  or  cards  thrown  out  of  the  hand. 

"  According  to  English  rule  a  player  cannot  alter 
his  diicard  after  he  has  touched  the  stock."— field  : 
Jan.  It,  1H2. 

dis-card'-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCARD,  v.] 

dis-card  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4  5.    [DISCARD.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  throwing  away  certain 
cards  from  a  hand. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  casting  off,  rejecting,  or 
disowning. 

t  dis  card  m6nt,  s.  [Eng.  discard ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of.discarding. 

*  Just  at  present  we  apparently  an  making  nady 
for  another  diicardment. *— Science,  vii.  345. 

*  dis  card  -ure,    s.      [Eng.    discard  ;    -ure.} 
The  act  of  discarding,  rejecting,  or  disowning. 

"  In  what  shape  does  it  constitute  a  plea  for  the  dii- 
cardure  of  religion  t "  —  Bayter  :  Bern,  on  Hume't 
Dialog.  (1780).  p.  38. 

dis  -car'-i-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  discus;  Or.  JtVirot 
(diskos)  =  a  round  plate,  a  quoit,  a  disk.  So 
called  from  the  breadth  of  the  disc.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Rhamnaceae. 
Discaria  febrifiiga  yields  the  Quina  of  Brazil, 
which  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  and  a  tonic. 

*  dis  car  nate,  a.     [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  carnatus  =  having  a  body  :  caro  (genit. 
carnis)  =  a  body  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  descarnado  ; 
Ital.  discarnato;  Fr.   decharne.]    Stripped  or 
deprived  of  flesh. 

"  Furnished  with  a  load  of  broken  and  ititcarnate 
bones."— Oranvill :  Sceprit  Scientiftea,  ch.  xv. 

*  dis  ca  SO,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  case 
(q.v.).]    To  strip  or  divest  of  a  covering  ;  to 
undress. 

"  Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; 
I  will  diicaie  me."        Snaketp  :  Tempeit,  v.  1. 

*  dis  cask ,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,   and  Eng.  cask 
(q.v.).]     To  turn  out  of  a  cask. 

"  No  Tunny  is  suffered  to  be  sold  unless  first  dii- 
co*M."— Sandyt :  Travtli,  p.  239.  (Daniel.) 

*  dis  90  de,  v.i.    [Lat.  discedo.] 

1.  To  depart. 


2.  To  yield,  to  give  way. 

dis-Ce'l-i-a'-ce'-W,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dis- 
celv^um,),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  operculate  Acrocarpous 
Mosses,  of  gregarious  habits,  very  dwarf  and 
stemless,  arising  from  a  green  prothalliuni 
spreading  on  the  ground.  There  is  only  the 
British  genus  known.  (Griffith  <&  Henfi-ey.) 

dis  56!  i  urn,  «.  [Or.  *i»  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  o-Kc'Xot  (skelos)  =  a  leg,  a  limb.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mosses,  the  type  of  the 
family  Disceliacese  (q.v.). 

*  dis   9cnd    en    9y,  5.       [DESCENDENCY.] 
Descent. 

"  I  could  make  unto  yon  a  long  discourse,  of  their 
race,  bloud,  family,  diicendencie,  degree,  title,  and 
office."— Pattenger  of  Benvenuto  (1612).  (Haret ) 

*dis  9ense,  s.  [Lat.  descensus.}  Descent; 
succession. 

"  With  vthir  princis  porturit  in  that  place. 
From  the  begynuiug  of  thare  fyrst  ditcente." 

Douglai :  Virgil,  211,  M. 

*  dis  9cnt',  s.    [DESCENT.] 

*  dis  9ep   9i  on,  *  dis  9cp   9!  one,  *.  [O. 

Fr.  discepter  =  to  debate  or  plead  a  cause  ; 
Lat.  discepto.] 

The  determination  of  causes  in  consequence 
of  debate,  without  the  necessity  of  renewed 
citations.  (Jamieson.) 

"  For  the  diicepcione  of  the  kingis  liegis  be  aulde 
snmmoudis."— Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (an.  1492),  p.  298. 

*  dig  cept,  v.i.    [Lai.  discepto  =  to  contend, 
to  dispute  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  capto  -  to 
catch  at.]    To  dissent.. 

"  I  try  It  with  my  reason,  nor  diice/jt 
From  any  point  I  prone  and  pronounce  sound." 

Browning :  king  i  Book,  x.  1,360. 

*  dis  9<5p  ta   tion,  s.     [Lat.  disceptatio,  from 
duceptatus,  pa.  par.  of  discepto.]    A  dispute,  a 
contention,  a  controversy. 

and  e 

ry  VIII.  (an.  1MO). 

"  dis'  9<5p  ta  tor,  s.  [Lat.]  He  who  engages 
in  a  dispute  or  controversy ;  a  disputant,  a 
controversialist. 

"  The  inquisitive  diicrptntori  of  this  age." — Cowfey. 

*  dlsnyep  -tre  (tre  as  ter),  *  dis  c^p'-ter, 

v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sceptre  (q.v.).]    To 
deprive  of  a  sceptre  ;  to  dethrone,  to  depose. 

"  Who  will  belreue  that  Uolopherne, 
Who  did  a  hundred  famous  princes  derne. 
Should  be  ditcritrrtd,  slain,  left  in  a  mldow, 
By  no  gnat  Oyant,  but  a  feeble  widow  f  " 

Hudton  :  Judith,  p.  M. 


dis  cern  (cern  as  zern)  (1),  *  dis  cer  ne 
(IX  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  discerner,  from  Lat.  discerno 
™  to  distinguish  :  dis  «*  away,  apart,  and 
cento  =  to  separate  ;  cogn.  with  Or.  xpivu 
(krinff)  =  to  separate,  to  judge,  to  decide  ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  discernir ;  Ital.  discernere.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  distinguish  ;  to  make  a  distinction  ; 
to  discriminate. 

"  And  he  ditcerned  him  not,  because  his  hands  wen 
haky."— Oenetii  xxvlL  23. 

*  2.  To  pick  out,  to  select,  to  separate. 


*  3.  To  constitute  a  distinction,  a  difference 
between  ;  to  distinguish. 

"  Nothing  else  ditcerni  the  virtue  or  the  vice." 

B.  Junion. 

4.  To  distinguish,  discover,  or  perceive  with 
the  eye. 

"Our  unassisted  sight  ...  is  not  acute  enough  to 
diicrrn    the   minute    texture    of    visible    objects." 
tir.it t,,- :  On  Truth,  pt.  11.,  ch.  i.  |2. 

5.  To  distinguish,  detect,  or  perceive  men- 
tally. 

"The  intelligence  which  ditcerni  and  the  humanity 
which  remedies  them."- Macaulay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  lit 

6.  To  judge  or  decide  between  ;  to  discrimi- 
nate. 


B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  distinction  or  difference  ;  to  dis- 
criminate, judge,  or  decide. 

"  Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding 
heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  diicern  between 
good  and  bad."— 1  Khn/s  Hi.  9. 

2.  To  see,  to  perceive,  to  distinguish  with 
the  eyes. 

"  As  far  as  I  could  well  diicern 
For  smoke."  Shaketp :  I  Henry  n.,  U.  2. 

*  IL  Law  :  To  have  judicial  cognizance. 

"  It  diicerneth  of  force«.  frauds,  crimes  various  of 
stcllionate."— Bacon, 

*  dis  cern'  (cern  as  zern)  (2),  *  dis  ccrno 

(2),  t  de-cerne,  v.t.  [DECERN.]  To  de- 
cree,"to  adjudge. 

"  I  drcerne  and  jugis  all  thir  gudlt  to  be  recoverit. 
I  consent  hereto  and  diieeralt  the  saiaiu  to  lie 
dou9."—BeUenden :  T.  l.iviui,  p.  60. 

*  dis  ccrn   a  blc  (cern  as  zern),  a.    [DIS- 
CERNIBLE.] 

*  dis  cern  an9c  (cern  as  zern),  t.  [O.  Fr.] 

Discernment. 

"  He  cleanly  manifestetb,  that  either  he  hath  but  a 
blinde  ditcernance.  or  that  in  wisedome  he  is  inferioiw 
to  a  woman."— Pattengr.r  of  Benveauto,  1612.  ( Xaret.) 

dis  cerned  (corned,  as  zcrnd),  pa.  par. 

or  a.    [DISCERN.] 
dis  cern  cr   (cern    as   zern),   s.     [Eng 

discern;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  discerns,  distinguishes,  or  i>er- 
ceives. 

2.  One  who  can  discern,  discriminate,  or 
judge  :  a  judge. 

"  He  was  a  constant  and  irremsveahle  diicenirr  of 
right  and  wrong."— P.  Holland  :  Ammianui  Marcel- 
lima,  p.  104. 

3.  That  which  serves  as  a  means  of  dis- 
crimination.   (Hen.  iv.  12.) 

dis  ccrn  I  ble.  *  dis  cern  a  blc  (cern 
as  zem),  a.  [Eng.  discern;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  discerned,  perceived,  or  dis- 
covered, either  by  the  eye  or  by  the  under- 
standing; perceivable,  visible,  perceptible, 
distinguishable. 

"Traces  of  seven  bodily  and  mentai  suffering  were 
diicernible  in  his  countenance."  —  ilitcaultiy  :  Hi*. 
Eng..  ch.  ix. 

dis  ccrn  i  blc  ness   (cern  as  zern),  s. 

[Eng.  discernible  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
discernible  ;  capability  of  being  discerned. 

"dif-cern -i-blfr  *  dis-cern'-a-bl#  (cern 

as  zern),  adv.  [Eng.  discernible) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  discernible  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  be 
discernible  ;  perceptibly,  evidently,  visibly. 

"The  ascent  was  dttccrnibly  quicker  than  the 
descent"— Boyle  :  Workt,  U.  697. 

dlf-cern  -ing  (cern  as  zern),  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  ».  [DISCERN  (1),  t».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Seeing,  perceiving,  distinguishing. 
2.  Able  to  discern  or  discriminate  mentally; 
discriminative,  far-sighted. 


f»te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   wo,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
Or,  wore,  won,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian.     a>,  oe -  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


discerningly— discharge 


1625 


C.  As  substantive  : 

L  The  faculty  or  power  of  discerning  ;  in- 
tellectual faculties  ;  discernment. 

"  But  men  of  discerning 

Have  thought  that  in  learning 
To  yield  to  a  lady  was  hard." 

Pope  :  To  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

*  dls-cern'-ing-ly  (cern  as  zern),  adv. 
[Eng.  discerning;  -ly.]  In  a  discerning  or 
discriminative  manner  ;  with  discernment. 

"These   two  errours   <">vid    has  most  discerningly 
avoided."—  Garth  :  OridtPret). 

dls-cern  -ment  (cern  as  zern),  .--.  [Fr. 
discernement.] 

1.  The  act  of  discerning,  distinguishing,  or 
perceiving. 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  distinguishing 
things  which  differ  :  as  truth  from  falsehood, 
virtue  from  vice,  &c.  ;  judgment,  discrimina- 
tion, penetration. 

"We  are  visited   by  travellers  of  discernment."  — 
Goldsmith  :  On  Polite  Learning,  oh.  vii. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
cernment, discrimination,  judgment,  and  pene- 
tration :  "  Discernment  is  not  so  powerful  a 
mode  of  intellectual  vision  as  penetration  :  the 
former  is  a  common  faculty,  the  latter  is  a 
higher  degree  of  the  same  faculty  ;  it  is  the 
power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing  in  spite 
of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and  keeps  the 
object  out  of  view  :  a  man  of  common  discern- 
ment discerns  characters  which  are  not  con- 
cealed by  any  particular  disguise  ;  a  man  of 
penetration  is  not  to  be  deceived  by  any 
artiflce,  however  thoroughly  cloaked  or  se- 
cured, even  from  suspicion.  Discernment  and 
penetration  serve  for  the  discovery  of  indi- 
vidual things  by  their  outward  marks  ;  dis- 
crimination is  employed  in  the  discovery  of 
differences  between  two  or  more  objects  ;  the 
former  consists  of  simple  observation,  the 
latter  combines  also  comparison.  Discernment 
,and  penetration  arc  great  aids  towards  dis- 
crimination :  he  who  can  discern  the  springs 
of  human  action,  or  penetrate  the  views  of 
men,  will  be  most  fitted  for  discriminating 
between  the  characters  of  different  men.  Of 
discernment,  we  say  that  it  is  clear  ;  it  serves 
to  remove  all  obscurity  and  confusion  :  of 
penetration,  we  say  that  it  is  acute  ;  it  pierces 
every  veil  which  falsehood  draws  before 
truth,  and  prevents  us  from  being  deceived  : 
of  discrimination,  we  say  that  it  is  nice  ;  it 
renders  our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  pre- 
vent us  from  confounding  objects  :  of  judg- 
ment, we  say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound  ;  it 
renders  the  conduct  prudent,  and  prevents  us 
from  committing  mistakes,  or  involving  our- 
selves in  embarrassments.  When  the  question 
is  to  estimate  the  real  qualities  of  either 
persons  or  things,  we  exercise  discernment  ; 
when  it  is  required  to  lay  open  that  which  art 
or  cunning  has  concealed,  we  must  exercise 
penetration;  when  the  question  is  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  and  degrees  of  qualities 
in  persons  or  things,  we  must  use  discrimi- 
nation ;  when  called  upon  to  take  any  step,  or 
act  any  part,  we  must  employ  the  judgment." 
(Crabb  :  Eng,  Synon.) 

*dis-9erp',  v.t.  [Lai.  discerpo:  dw=away, 
from,  and  carpo  =  to  pluck.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  pluck  away,  to  separate,  to  dis- 
join. 

"It  was  part  of  God,  discerped  from  him."—  War- 
burton  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii,,  §  4. 

2.  Fig.  :   To    tear    asunder,     to    disunite 
violently. 

"Sedition.  .  .  divides,  yea,  and  ditcerpi  a  city."— 


ba-I-tft  *  dis-cerp-ti  blT- 
I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  discerpible,  discerptible  ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  discerpible  or  discerp- 
tible ;  liability  to  be  torn  asunder. 

"  Nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  matter,  which  tloes 
not  imply  natural  discerpibility"  —  Wottaston  :  Rei  of 
Nat.,  5  v.  11. 

•  dls-9erp'-i-ble,  *  dis  9crp  tl  ble,   o. 

Lat.  discerpo,  pa.  par.  discerptus,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  torn  or  pulled 
asunder  :  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  disunion 
of  the  parts. 

"This  elementary  body  may  even  literally  be  said 

to  be  a  vapour,  or  a  fluid  discerpible  substance."— 

Bibliuth.  Bill.  Ox.  (172vl.  i.  435. 

*  dis-cerp'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  discerptus,  pa.  par. 
of  discerpo  =  to  tear  or  pluck  asunder.]    The 
act  of  tearing  or  pulling  to  pieces,  or  of  dis- 
uniting the  parts  of  anything. 


"It»  parts  .  .  cannot  be  removed  from  any  other  hy 
ditcerption."— Clark  i  Leibnitz:  Leibnitz  Fifth  Paper. 

*  dls-9erp'-tive,  a.    [Lat.  discerptus,  pa.  par. 

of  discerpo,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]    Tending 
to  separate  or  disunite  the  parts  of  anything. 

*  dla  9ess'-ion  (ss  as  ah),  s.    [Lat.  discessio, 
from  discedo  =  to  go  away.]    A  going  away,  a 
departure. 

"A  show  of  a  deliberate  and  voluntary  dixeuion  "— 
Up.  Sail:  Contemplation*,  bk.  iv. 

*  disch,  *  dfcfhe,  *.    [DISH.] 

dis  9har  go,  "des -charge,  des  char g 
en,  *  dis-carge,  v.t.  &  i.  [p.  Fr.  descargier, 
deschargier,  descharger ;  Fr.  decharger :  O.  Fr. 
des  =  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  Fr. 
charger  =  to  load  ;  Sp.  descargar.]  [CHARGE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  unload;  to  free  from  any  load  or 
burden. 


(2)  To  unload  ;  to  take  or  clear  out  or  away, 
as  a  load. 

"  I  will  convey  them  by  sea.  in  floats  unto  the  place 
that  tin m  shalt  appoint  me.  and  will  cause  them  to  be 
discharged  there.  "—1  Kingt  v.  ». 

*  (3)  To  empty. 

"  After  the  seruannt  af oresaide  hath  so  discharged 
his  cuppes  to  the  fower  quarters  of  the  world.  — 
Backluyt :  Voyages,  i.  M. 

(4)  To  get  rid  of. 

"  The  bark  that  hath  discharged  her  fraught " 

Shakesp.  :  Tiiut  Andronicus,  i.  L 
2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  To  clear,  release,  or  set  free  from  any- 
thing binding,  obligatory,  or  oppressive,  as  : 

(a)  From  an  obligation  or  duty. 

"Soon  may  your  sire  discharge  the  vengeance  due." 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyttey,  i.  829. 

*  (6)  From  a  debt. 

"  A  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  K-t. 

(c)  From  a  charge,  accusation,  or  crime. 

"They  are  imprudent  enough  to  discharge  them- 
selves of  this  blunder,  by  laying  the  contradiction  at 
Virgil's  door."— Dryden. 

*  (d)  From  any  business  or  occupation. 

"  How  rich  in  humble  poverty  is  he 
Who  leads  a  quiet  couutry  life, 
Discharged  of  business." 

Dryden :  Horace  ;  Epode  ML 

(e)  From  a  legal  engagement  or  obligation. 
"A  deviation  made  expressly  for  the  object  of  suc- 
couring ships  in  distress  does  not  discharge  the  under- 
writers."— Daily  Telegraph,  September  26,  1882. 

*  (2)  To  give  account  of  or  for ;  to  explain. 

"  Come  before  high  Jove,  her  doings  to  discharge." 
Spenter:  f.  Q.,  VII.  vt  11. 

(3)  To  free  oneself  from  a  burden  by  the  ful- 
filment of  a  duty  or  obligation,  hence  : 

(a)  To  perform,  execute,  fulfil. 

"  Eeaven,  witness  thou  anon,  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  part."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  S65,  5SS. 

(6)  To  pay  off  or  clear  a  debt  by  payment ; 
to  satisfy  a  debt. 

"  I  will  discharge  my  bond." 

Shalces/i. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  L 

(c)  To  satisfy  a  creditor. 

"  If  he  had 

The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it." 

Hhakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  i 

(4)  To  empty  or  cause  to  pass  out ;  to  emit. 

"  The  matter  being  suppurated,  I  opened  an  inflamed 
tubercle  in  the  great  angle  of  the  left  eye,  and  dis- 
charged a  well-concocted  matter."—  Wiseman :  Surgery. 

(5)  To  empty  a  gun  by  firing  off  the  charge. 

"We  discharged  a  pistol,  and  had  the  sound  re- 
turned upon  us  fifty-six  times,  though  the  air  was 
foggy." — Addison  :  Italy. 

(6)  To  fire  off  any  weapon. 

"A  shepherd  accordingly  discharges  his  bow."— 
Fitzosoarne :  Lett.  57. 

(7)  To  cause  to  fly  out  or  off ;  to  let  fly. 

"  He  discharged  his  shot,  threw  away  his  gun,  and 
fell  on  with  his  sword."  —  Macaulay :  Hist.  Kng. , 
ch.  xiii. 

(8)  To  give  vent  to,  to  emit,  to  send  out. 
*(9)  To  turn  or  empty  on,  to  direct. 

"  Discharge  the  crime  on  me." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Jineid  xii.  544. 

(10)  To  give  vent  to,  to  utter. 

"  He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  Till.,  L  1 

(II)  To  dismiss  from  or  deprive  of  any  office 
or  employment. 

"  He  was  from  thence  discharged.' 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 


(12)  To  dismiss,  to  release  from  attendance, 
to  send  away. 

"Caasar  would  have  discharged  the  senate.  111  regard 
of  a  dream  of  California."— Bacon. 

(13)  To  release  from  confinement  or  from 
custody. 

"After  a  long   hearing    the    prisoners   were  <M*» 
charged."— Daily  Telegraph,  November?,  1882. 
*(14)  To  get  rid  of. 

"Tis  hoped,  his  sickness  is  discharged." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  11  f. 

(15)  To  annul,  to  abrogate,  to  cancel. 

"The  order  for  Daly's  attendance  was  discharged."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Xng.,  ch.  rii. 

*  (16)  To  prohibit,  to  forbid.    (Scotch.) 

"Therefore  the  General  Assembly  .  .  .  doth  dis- 
charge the  practice  of  all  such  innovations."  —  Att 
against  Innoa.  in  Worship  of  Ood,  April  Si,  1707. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  To  relieve  a  part  of  a  wall  from 
the  superincumbent  weight  by  means  of  an 
arch  turned  over  it.    [UISCHARGINO-ARCH.] 

2.  Elect.:    To  remove  the  charge  from  a 
Leyden  jar,  battery,  &c. 

3.  Law :  To  cancel,  to  annul ;  to  relieve  of  a 
duty.    A  sheriff  is  said  to  be  discharged  of  his 
prisoner,  a  prisoner  discharged  from  custody,  a 
jury  discharged  from  the  cause.    A  rule  nisi  ia 
discharged  when  the  court  refuses  to  make  it 
absolute. 

"  The  order  of  the  Court  below  [was]  discharged  with 
costs."— Times,  November  25,  1882. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  unload,  to  discharge  a  cargo. 

"  She  was  assisted  offby  a  tug,  without  discharging." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  October  80,  1882. 

2.  To  be  discharged,  to  break  up. 

"The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  and  fatty,  would  not  dis- 
charge."—Bacon  :  Jfatural  History. 

3.  To  emit,  to  send  out  or  empty  liquid 
matter,  &c. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  dischargt 
and  to  dismiss,  see  DISMISS. 

dis-char'ge,  s.    [DISCHARGE,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  discharging  or  unloading 
a  burden. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The    act   of    discharging,    freeing,    or 
releasing  from  a  burden ;  the  state  of  being 
freed  or  released. 

"  I  would  not  purchase  with  a  single  sigh 

A  free  discharge  from  all  that  I  endure." 
Cowper  :  Onion's  Vicissitudes  of  Christian  Lift. 

(2)  A  release  from  an  obligation  or  penalty. 

"To  warn 

TJs,  haply  too  secure  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty."  Milton:  P.  L.,  196-97. 

(3)  A  release,  acquittal,  or  absolution  from 
a  charge  or  crime. 

"  An  acquittance  or  discharge  of  a  man  upon  some 
precedent  accusation."— South :  Sermons. 

(4)  The  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt. 

(5)  A  writing  or  document  certifying  to  the 
discharge  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  debts. 

(6)  A  performance,  execution,  or  fulfilment 
as  of  a  duty,  office,  or  trust 

"  Nothing  can  absolve  us  from  the  discharge  of  those 
duties."— L  Estrange. 

*(7)  A  ransom,  the  price  of  release  or 
deliverance. 

"  Death,  who  sets  all  free, 
Hath  paid  his  ransom  now  and  full  dischargt." 
Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  1,572,  1.57J. 

*(8)  An  exemption  or  privilege. 

"There  is  no  discharge  in  that  *&T."—EccUsiastet, 
viii.8. 

(9)  The  act  of  discharging  or  empty  ing  a  gun, 
&c.,  by  firing  it  off. 

(10)  The  act  of  discharging,    emitting,   or 
giving  vent  to. 

"  Wherever  there  are  any  extraordinary  discharges 
of  this  lire,  there  also  are  the  neighbouring  spring* 
hotter  than  ordinary."—  Woodward, 

(11)  That  which  is  discharged,  emitted,  or 
vented. 

(12)  A  disruption,  breaking  up,  or  evanes- 
cence. 

"  Mark  the  discharge  of  the  little  cloud  upon  glass 
or  gems,  or  blades  of  swords,  aud  you  shall  see  it  ev«r 
break  up  first  in  the  skirts."— Bacon  :  Jfatural  History. 

(13)  The  act  of  dismissing  or  discharging 
from  any  office  or  employment ;  the  state  of 
being  dismissed  or  discharged ;    a  dismissal 
from  service. 

"Thy  soldiers. 

All  levied  in  ray  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge."       Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  t, 

(14)  A  writing  or  document  certifying  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  person  named  therein  from 
service  or  employment. 
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(15)  The  act  of  liberating  or  discharging  from 
confinement  or  custody :  the  state  of  beiug 
liberated  or  discharged. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  relieving  part  of  a  wall,  or  a 
beam  or  other  piece  of  timber,  from  the  super- 
incumbent weight  by  means  of  an  arch  thrown 
over  it.    [DISCHAROINO-ARCH.] 

2.  Hydraulte : 

(1)  The  issuing  direction  of  water  from  a 
reaction  or  turbine  wheel :  as,  the  outward 
discharge,  or  Fourneyron  turbine ;  the  vertical 
discharge,  or  Jonval  turbine ;  the  centre  dit- 
eharge,  &c. 

(2)  An  ajutage. 

3.  Law:  In  bankruptcy  a  writing  or  docu- 
ment  certifying  that  a  bankrupt  has    satis- 
factorily passed  the  necessary  forms,  and  is 
thereby  discharged  from  nil  further  responsi- 
bility for  the  debts  contracted  by  him  previous 
to  his  bankruptcy.    [BANKRUPT,  «.] 

4.  tfil.  <t  Nav. :  A  document  given  to  each 
soldier  or  sailor  on  his  dismissal  from  or  quit- 
ting the  service,   in  which  are  detailed  full 
particulars  as  to  his  length  of  service,  conduct, 
reason  for  discharge,  <fec. 

5.  Calico-printing  :  [DISCHARGER]. 

6.  Med. :  Matter  emitted  or  discharged  from 
a  sore,  &c. 

"Th«  hemorrhage  being  stopped,  the  next  occurrence 
U  a  thin  serous  ditcluirge."— Sharp  :  Surgery. 

7.  Elect. :  Restoration  to  the  neutral  state. 
Used  of  a  condenser.    The  discharge  may  be 
either  slow  or  instantaneous. 

If  Discharge  of  fluids:  That  branch  of  hydrau- 
lics which  treats  of  the  emission  or  vent  of 
fluids  through  apertures. 

discharge  style,  *. 
Calico-printing : 

1.  A  mode  of  calico-printing  in  which  thick- 
ened acidulous  matter,  either  pure  or  mixed 
with  mordants,  is  imprinted  in  certain  points 
upon  the  cloth,  which  is  afterwards  padded 
with  a  dark -coloured  mordant,  and  then  dyed, 
with  the  effect  of  showing  bright  figures  on  a 
darkish  ground.    Also  known  as  the  Rongeant- 
•tyle. 

2.  A  mode  in    which  certain   portions  of 
colour  are  removed  from  dyed  goods  by  the 
topical  application  of  chlorine  or  chromic  acid. 

IDECOLOURINO-STYLE  J   BANDANNA.] 

discharge  -valve,  .*.  In  marine  engines, 
a  valve  covering  the  top  of  the  air-pump, 
opening  when  pressed  from  beneath. 

pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCHARGE,  v.] 

,  s.     [Eng.  dischargee);  -er.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  discharges,  in  any 
of  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

"  Deth  I»  the  discharger  of  all  griefes  and  myseries." 
— Sir  T.  Myot:  Cut'elo/  BeUh,  ch.  xii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Calico-printing:  A  material  with  which 
cloth   is  printed,  in  order  that  the  colour  in 
which  the  cloth  is  subsequently  dipped  may 
be  removed  from  those  portions  printed  with 
the  discharger.      The  discharger   acts  either 
upon  the  colouring-matter,  or  on  the  mordant 
before  the  cloth  is  exjwsed  to  the  dye.      It 
acts  chemically  by  converting  the  colouring- 
matter  into  colourless  or  soluble  products  ; 
or  upon  the  mordant  by  removing  its  effec- 
tiveness in  setting  the  colour.    It  differs  from 
a  resist,  which  is  an  application  to  prevent  a 
colour  taking  upon  a  cloth.    A  discharger  is 
to  remove  it. 

2.  Elect. :  [DISCHAROINO-ROD]. 

dis  gharg  ing,    pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».      [DIS- 
CHARGE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  At  tubst. :  The  act  of  unloading,  emitting, 
paying,  satisfying,  dismissing,  or  releasing ; 
discharge. 

"  Accompanied  with  the  drawing  of  sword*,  rfii- 
Ouirglng  of  \>\stn]»."-atate  Trialt :  Cote  of  Don  Pan- 
taleonSalui.  1«SI). 

discharging  arch,  «. 

Arch. :  An  arch  formed  in  the  substance  of 
a  wall,  to  relieve  the  part  which  is  below  it 
from  the  superincumbent  weight  or  pressure  ; 
It  is  frequently  used  over  lintels  and  flat-headed 
openings.  The  chords  of  discharging  arches 
are  not  much  longer  than  the  lintel,  being  the 


segments  of  very  large  circles.  A  temporary 
arch  is  frequently  introduced,  and  removed 
on  completing  the  building.  Sometimes  the 
arches  are  built  without  any  lintel  under  them. 
(Weale,  &c.) 

discharging  rod,  s. 

Elect. :  An  instrument  to  discharge  a  charged 
electrical  jar  or  battery.  It  has  a  glass  handle 
and  a  pair  of  hinged  rods  with  balls  on  the 
ends,  which  are  brought  into  connection  re- 
spectively with  the  two  surfaces  or  poles  of 
the  jar  or  battery.  (Knight.) 

*  dls-char'-I-ty,  *.     [Pref.    dis,   and   Eng. 
charity  (q.v.).]     A  want  of  charity. 

••  When  devotion  to  the  Creator  should  cease  to  be 
testified  by  disrhariiy  towards  his  creatures."— 
Brougham. 

*  dischcvele,  a.   [DISHEVELLED.]    With  loose, 

dishevelled  hair. 

"  Ditehevele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rood  al  bare." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  685. 

'diS9h  fill,     disgh  folle,  s.    [DISHFUL.] 

dls-Chid'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  Sis  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  <r\C&iov  (schidion)  =  a  splinter ;  <r\i£<a 
(schizo)  =  to  divide.] 

Sot. :  Pitcher-plants.  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Asclepiadaccse.  They 
are  shrubs  or  herbs,  natives  of  India  and 
Australia.  Dischidia  Rafflesiana,  a  creeping 
plant  with  a  long  twining  stem,  is  destitute  of 
leaves  until  near  the  summit,  and  as  this  may 
be  two  feet  or  more  from  the  roots,  it  can 
hardly  depend  on  them  for  nourishment  by 
absorption  of  fluid  from  the  ground.  It  is 
therefore  provided  with  a  means  for  storing  up 
the  moisture  which  it  from  time  to  time  col- 
lects. The  pitcher  appears  formed  of  a  leaf, 
with  the  edges  rolled  towards  each  other  and 
adherent ;  the  upper  end,  or  mouth,  is  open 
to  receive  whatever  moisture  may  descend 
from  the  air.  The  plant  has  also  a  tuft  of 
absorbent  fibres  resembling  those  of  the  roots, 
which  are  prolonged  from  the  nearest  part  of 
the  branch,  or  even  from  the  stalk  to  which 
the  pitcher  is  attached,  and  spread  through 
the  cavity.  They  introduce  into  the  plant 
the  nourishment  collected  in  the  pitchers. 

*  dis-chone,  s.    [DISJUNE.]    Breakfast. 

"And  at  his  returning  froine  his  Majestic  this  <le- 
ponar  desyrit  maister  Alexr.  to  dischone  with  him, 
be  ressoun  his  awin  culd  uoclit  be  sasoue  preparit."— 
Actl  Jot.  VI.,  1600  (ed.  1814),  p.  207. 

*  dis-ghurgh',  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  church, 
(q.v.);]    To  free  from,  divest,  or  deprive  of  a 
church. 

"This can  be  no  .ground  to  duchurch  that  differing 
company  of  Christians."— Bp.  Sail  :  Remaiia,  p.  402. 

*  dis  ghurgh'ed,  7x1.  par.  or  a.    [DISCHURCH.] 

*  dis  9i'de,  v.t.     [Lat.  disciiido,   perf.  t.  dis- 
cidi:  dis  —  away,  apart,  and  sci»do=to  cut.] 
[DisciND.]    To  cut  asunder,  to  divide,  to  cleave 
in  two. 

"  And  a*  her  tongue,  so  was  her  heart  dltcided." 
Spenser:  F.  C..  IV.  L  i7 

*  dis-gid'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DisciDE.] 

dis  91  form,  a.  [Lat.  discus  =  a  disc,  and 
forma  =  form,  appearance.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  a  disc  or  quoit ;  discoid ; 
thus  in  some  plants  there  are  a  discifonn  tissue 
and  pith. 

dis  91   na,  5.    [Lat.  disews  =  a  quoit.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Brachio- 
pods,  iu  which  the  shell  is  generally  circular  or 
orbicular  in  shape  ;  the  upper  valve  is  limpet- 
shaped,  smooth,  or  concentrically  striated  ; 
the  ventral  valve  flat  or  partly  convex,  j>er- 
forated  by  a  longitudinal  slit,  which  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  an  oval  depressed  disc.  The 
valves  are  not  articulated  to  each  other. 
Seven  species  are  known,  ranging  from  the 
Silurian  rocks  to  the  present  day.  (Nicholson.) 

'  dis  girict,  a.  [Lat.  discinctus,  pa.  par.  of 
discingo  =  to  ungird  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
cingo  —  to  surround,  to  gird.]  Ungirded  ; 
loosely  girded  or  dressed. 

*  dis  gind ,   v.t.    [Lat.  discindo :  dis  =  away, 

apart,  and  scintlo  =  to  cut.] 

1.  To  cut  clean  or  break  in  pieces. 

"  We  found  several  concretions  so  soft,  that  we  could 
easily  din-hut  them  betwixt  our  fingers."— Boyle. 

2.  To  separate,  to  part. 

"  Those  golden  links  that  do  enchain 
Whole  nations,  tlimiKh  d'ucindtd  by  the  main.' 
lln,,',n :  l.ntrr,  (To  the  Reader). 


dis  gin   id,  s.     [DISCINID*.]    Any  Brachio 
pod  of  the  family  Discinidae  (q.v.). 

dis-gin'  I-dae,  .-.  />/.  [Mod.  Lat.  discing) 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idtx.] 
Palceont. :  A  family  of  Mollusca,  belonging 
to  the  order  Brachiopoda,  in  which  the  animal 
is  attached  by  means  of  a  muscular  peduncle 
passing  through  the  ventral  or  lower  valve, 
by  means  of  a  slit  in  its  hinder  portion,  or  a 
circular  foramen  excavated  in  its  substance  ; 
arms  fleshy;  valves  not  articulated.  They 
range  from  the  Silurian  period  to  the  present 
day.  Three  genera  are  known. 

dis  gln-oc'-ar-is,  s.    [Gr.  SI'O-KO*  (distos)  =  a 
disc,  and  icapt't  (karis)  -  a  shrimp.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  belonging 
to  the  order  Phyllopoda.  They  are  found  in 
the  Lower  Silurian.  The  carapace  is  rounded, 
with  concentric  lines  of  growth,  a  wedge- 
shaped  indentation  in  front  caused  by  the 
separation  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head 
from  the  carapace. 

dis   91    pie,  *de   ci   pcle,  •  dc   ci   pie, 
*de-cy-ple,    '  des  ci  pie,    *  di-ci  pie, 

*  dys-cy-pyl,  s.     [Fr.  disciple  ;   Prov.  di*- 
ciple,   discipol ;  Sp.   &   Port,  discipulo ;   ItaL 
discepolo,  from  Lat.  discipulus  =  a  learner,  a 
pupil,  from  disco  =  to  learn.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pupil  of  any  teacher  or  philosopher ; 
a  scholar,  a  learner ;  one   who  attends    on 
another  in  order  to  receive  instruction  from 
him. 

"A  young  diiciple  siiould  behave  hrmaelf  so  well  as. 
to  gain  the  affection  and  the  ear  of  his  instructor."— 
Wattt. 

2.  One  who  follows  the  teaching,  examples, 
or  precepts  of  another. 

"Seeming  to  be  only  the  minister  of  his  ditcipWl 
pleasures."— Macaulay :  Sitt.  £ny..  ch.  xx. 

IL  Religious: 

1.  Generally : 

(1)  One  who,  whether  adult  or  of  immature 
age,  has  such  veneration  for  a  particular  reli- 
gious teacher  as  to  be  willing  to  become  his 
scholar.    In  this  sense  John  the  Baptist  had 
disciples  (Matt.  ix.  14). 

(2)  One  who  stands  in  a  similar  relation  not 
to  an  individual  teacher,  but  to  a  sect,  party, 
or  school  of  religious  thought.     In  this  sense 
the  Pharisees  had  disciples  (Matt.  xxii.  15, 
16). 

2.  Spec.  (In  a  Christian  sense) : 

(1)  Originally :  One  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
(Matt.  x.  1 ;  xi.  1  ;  xx.  17 ;  Luke  ix.  1). 

(2)  Subsequently:  A  professed    believer   In 
Christ ;  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Acts  i.  15). 

1  (1)  Disciples  in  Christ : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  small  sect  figuring  in  the 
Registrar  General's  returns  of  registered 
places  of  worship  in  England  in  1882. 

If  (2)  Disciples  of  Christ : 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  assumed  by  a  religious 
sect,  otherwise  known  as  Campbcllites,  Re- 
formers, or  Reformed  Baptists.  It  took  its 
rise  from  the  zealous  efforts  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Campbell,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  minister,  to 
bring  about  a  union  of  all  Chrii.tians  in  one 
fold,  the  fundamental  point  being  that  the 
Bible  alone  should  be  taken  as  tlie  authorized 
bond  of  union  and  the  infalliUu  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  His  first  cor.gvegation  was 
organized  in  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1810.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  hold 
the  doctrine  of  adult  baptisi'i,  but  in  many 
points  differ  from  the  Baptists. 

H  (3)  Disciples  of  Jesvs  Christ : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  Another  small  sect  In  the  Regis- 
trar General's  return  for  1882.  It  is  different 
from  Disciples  of  Christ  (q.v.) 

*  dis-ci'-ple,  v.t.    [DISCIPLE,  *.] 

1.  To  train,  to  bring  up,  to  teach. 

"  He  did  look  far 

Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
nitcivled  of  the  bravest." 

Shaluip. :  Alii  'ffM,  L  1 

2.  To  discipline,  to  punish. 

"  That  better  were  in  vertueb  daripted, 
Then  with  value  poemes  weeds  to  havi  tl.tlr  fancy  lad.* 
Xl-enur:  F.  Q,.  IV.  i.  (Introd.  1.). 

U  In  this  sense  pronounced  disf-ci-ple, 
whence  the  form  disple  (q.v.). 

3.  To  make  disciples  of ;  to  convert. 

"Preaching  to  or  ditcipling  all  nations."— Aim- 
mond :  Worlt,  vol.  ii.,  pt  Iv.,  p.  112. 
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disciple-like,  a.  Befitting  or  becoming 
a  disciple. 

"A  son-like  aud  disciple-lite  reverence."— Hilton  : 
Reformation  in  Enyland,  bk.  ii. 

*dls-Cl'-pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCIPLE,  v.] 

dl8-9l -pie-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  disciple;  -ship.] 
The  state  or  position  of  a  disciple  or  follower. 

"  He  was  willing  enough  to  be  his  disciple,  and  to 
be  saved  by  him,  if  the  terms  of  his  duciplesltip  and 
salvation  should  appear  such  fa  he  could  comply  with." 

—  Bcmdley  :  Sermon*,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

•dis-cl'-pleas,  *  dis-ci-plesse,  *dis-ci- 

Slisse,  s.    [Eng.  disciple) ;  -ess.  ]    A  female 
sciple. 

"In  Joppe  was  a  disripleste  whos  name  was  Tabita." 

—  Wycltfe:  Deeds,  iz.  36. 

dis  91  -  plin  -  a  -  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
disciplinabilis,  from  disciplina  =  discipline 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Capable  of  or  ready  for  instruction  ;  wil- 
ling or  apt  to  learn  ;  capable  of  improvement 
by  training  and  discipline. 

"To  keep  men  humble  and  disciplinable.'—Hall: 
Contempl.,  vol.  i. ;  Afflictions. 

2.  Subject   or   liable    to   discipline,    as   a 
member  of  a  church. 

3.  That  may  or  can  be  made  a  matter  of  dis- 
cipline. 

dis  -9i-plln-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disnplin- 
able;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  capable  of 
or  ready  for  instruction  ;  capableness  of  im- 
provement by  instruction,  discipline,  and 
training  ;  aptness  to  learn. 


2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  subject 
or  liable  to  discipline. 

'dis'  91  plin-al,  a.  [Eng.  discipline);  -a?.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  discipline  ;  disciplinary. 

dis  -91-plm-ant,  s.  [Low  Lat.  disciplinans, 
pr.  par.  of  discipline,  from  Lat.  disciplina  = 
discipline  (q.v.).] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  sect  or  religious  order, 
so  called  from  their  practice  in  scourging 
themselves  and  using  other  rigid  discipline. 

"Many  men  apparently  in  white  like  disciplinanls." 
Sheltim :  Don  Quixote. 

dis  91  plin  ar-i-an,  a.  &*.  [Eng.  dis- 
ciplinary; -an.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  discipline. 

"What  eagerness  in  diiHplinartan  uncertainties, 
when  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  evangelical 
nnquestiouables,  are  neglected  '."—Glanvitt:  Scepris 
Sdentiflcn.  ch.  xxiii. 

•  2.  Spec. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Puritans 
or  Presbyterians,  from  their  rigid  enforcement 
of  discipline.  • 

"Many  were  carried  away  with  the  disciplinarian 
principles."— Strype  :  Lift  if  Wliitgift  (an.  1590). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  strongly  enforces  disci- 
pline ;  one  who  attaches  great  importance  to 
discipline  ;  a  strict  and  rigid  supporter  of  dis- 
cipline. 


2.  Spec. :  A  Puritan  or  Presbyterian,  or  one 
of  their  supporters,  so  called  from  the  great 
Importance  attached  by  them  to  discipline. 

"  They  draw  those  that  dissent  into  dislike  with  the 
state,  as  puritans  or  disciplinarians."— Sandys :  Pa* 
fcclesia. 

dls'-ci-plin-a-ry,   «•     [Low  Lat.  disciplin- 
arius,  from  Lat.  disciplina ;  Pr.  disciplinaire.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  discipline  ;  pro- 
moting or  preserving  discipline. 

"A  disciplinary  regulation  which,  in  this  case, 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  barbarous  cruelty."  — 
Daily  Telegraph.  Oct.  8,  1877. 

2.  Relating  to  a  regular  course  of  study. 

"  Thes*  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and  gentle 
youth  ought  tn  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary 
way."—  Milton :  On  education. 

11  £cc/es.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  disci- 
pline, as  distinguished  from  matters  of  faith. 

"  Those  canons  in  behalf  of  marriage  were  only  disci- 
plinary, grounded  on  prudential  motives."— Bit/top 
Feme. 

*  dis -ci-plln-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  disciplinatus, 
pa.  par.  of  discipline-.]  To  discipline,  to  train, 
to  teach. 


*  dis'-ci-plin-at-Ing,  pr.  par.  Si  s.     [Dis- 

CIPLINATE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  Hubst.  :  Discipline,  teaching,  training. 

"Not  a  little  versed  in  the  disi-iplinaiing  of  the 
Ju  venal  file."— .Sidney :  tt'anstead  Play,  p.  619.  (Dana.) 

dis'-ci-pline,  *  dis  ce  pline,  *  dis  si 
plyne,  *  dis  Si  pline,  s.  [Fr.  discipline  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  disciplina;  Lat.  disciplina, 
from  diacipulus  —  a  disciple ;  disco  =  to 
learn.  ] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  or  art  of  teaching,  instructing, 
and  training  the  mind  and  manners ;  educa- 
tion, training. 


2.  That  which  is  taught ;  an  art,  a  science, 
a  branch  of  knowledge. 

"Art  may  be  said  to  overcome  aud  advance  nature 
in  these  mechanical  disciplines."—  i.  ilkint. 

3.  The  rule,  order,  or  method  of  govern- 
ment ;   the  method  or  rules  for  maintaining 
order  and  regularity.    [II.  2.] 

"  Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  ii.  74. 

4.  The  act  or  practice  of  correcting,  chas- 
tening, or  training  by  means  of  punishments 
or  eastigation.    [II.  1.] 

"  A  lively  cobler  kicked  and  spurred  while  his  wife 
was  carrying  him,  and  had  scarce  passed  a  day  with- 
out giving  her  the  discipline  of  the  strap."— Addit<m  : 
Sp  ctutor. 

5.  A  state  of  correction,  chastisement,  or 
training  by  the  medium  of  punishment,  suffer- 
ing, or  adversity ;  chastening. 

"The  sharpest  discipline  of  adversity  had  taught 
him  nothing."— Macaulay :  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

6.  A  state  of  being  under  subjection  or  per- 
fect command. 

"The  most  perfect  who  have  their  passions  in  the 
best  discipline,  are  yet  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their 
guard."— Rogers. 

7.  An  instrument  of  penance  for  self-chas- 
tisement, usually  made  of  small  cords. 

"  Not  content  with  a  common  sort  of  discipline,  ihe 
made.one  for  herself  of  two  iron  chains."—/1.  W.  Faber  : 
Saints  i  Servants  of  God  ;  Rose  of  Lima,  ch.  v. 

IL  Technically : 

I.  Ecclesiol.,  Ch.  Hist.,  £  Law:  Action  partly 
of  a  penal,  partly  of  a  reformatory  natare, 
directed  against  one  who  has  offended  against 
morality  or  church  law.  A  certain  spiritual 
power  distinct  from  the  secular  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate  was  given  to  St.  Peter, 
who,  till  St.  Paul  came  upon  the  scene,  was 
the  most  prominent  member  of  the  Aj>ostolic 
college,  and  had  been  the  first  to  answer  the 
question  put  by  Jesus,  "  But  whom  say  ye 
that  I  am  ?  "  (Matt.  xvi.  15-19.)  From  being 
symbolised  by  "  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  it  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
power  of  the  keys  (verse  19).  This  authority 
was  not  limited  to  St.  Peter,  it  was  soon 
afterwards  given  to  all  the  apostles  (Matt. 
xviii.  17,  18).  A  notable  case  of  immorality 
occurring  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  St.  Paul 
directed  that  discipline  should  be  executed 
against  the  offender,  who  was  to  be  delivered 
to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that 
the  spirit  may  be  saved  "  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus "  (1  Cor.  v.).  The  excommunicated 
offender  keenly  felt  his  position,  became  re- 
pentant, and,  by  direction  of  the  Apostle,  was 
restored  to  the  church  (2  Cor.  ii.  6-8).  Dis- 
cipline existed  in  the  church  in  early  and 
mediajval  times.  At  the  beginning  of  Lent 
those  convicted  of  notorious  sins  were  put  to 
open  penance  in  the  world  for  their  spiritual 
benefit,  and  as  a  warning  to  others.  When 
the  Papacy  was  at  its  height,  excommunica- 
tion was  a  weapon  so  formidable  that  even 
powerful  kings  quailed  at  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  directed  against  them.  It  still  con- 
tinues in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  is  now 
capable  of  exciting  little  terror.  In  the  Church 
of  England  it  has  given  place  to  the  Com- 
mination  Service  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the 
compilers  of  the  Liturgy  considering  the  ar- 
rangement only  temporary  "  until  the  said 
discipline  may  be  restored  again,  which  is  much 
to  be  wished."  The  Church  of  Scotland  exer- 
cises discipline  on  those  inside  its  pale,  though 
some  of  the  judicial  decisions  which  produced 
the  Disruption  and  were  approved  of  by  the 
government  of  the  time  showed  that  if  those 
who  administered  discipline  were  held  to  have 
exceeded  their  powers,  damages  would  lie 
against  them  for  any  injury  done  to  the  repu- 
tation of  an  individual.  [DISRUPTION.]  Dis- 
cipline is  exercised  also  in  other  Protestant 
Churches,  but  great  caution  requires  to  be 


exercised.  If  the  authorities  break  the  rules 
of  their  denomination  in  condemning  an  alleged 
delinquent,  damages  will  be  given  against  them, 
if  the  matter  be  carried  to  a  civil  court ;  the 
same  effect  will  follow  if  malice  be  shown. 
Nor  is  it  safe  for  the  adherent  of  one  denomi- 
nation to  complain  to  the  authorities  of 
another,  that  some  one  under  them  has  acted 
flagrantly  amiss.  Judicial  decisions  have  been 
given  to  the  effect  that  one  has  no  interest  in 
keeping  pure  the  communion  roll  of  any  de- 
nomination but  his  own,  and  must  not  there- 
fore be  a  complainant  in  a  case  like  that  now 
supposed. 

2.  Milit.  &c. :  The  rules  and  regulations  by 
which  a  body  of  men  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  and  order,  and  under  complete  com- 
mand ;  the  state  of  being  under  complete 
command. 

"The  general  could  find  among  them  no  remain* 

either  of  martial  ducijMne  or  of  martial  spirit"— 

Macau/ay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

11  (1)  Discipline  of  the  Secret :  (See  extract). 

"  To  veil  the  sacred  mysteries  from  the  gaze  of  vulgar 
ignorance  and  gentile  profanation,  the  Discipline  of 
the  Secret  enacted  that  the  faithful  should  conceal  the 
Creed,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  from  a.  I  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated;  and 
priests  were  directed  to  convey  the  substance  and  for- 
mularies of  the  liturgy  by  word  of  mouth  to  one 
another,  and  were  prohibited  from  committing  them 
to  writing."— Ruck:  Uierurgia,  p.  161.  (Note.) 

(2)  To  take  the  discipline:  To  chastise  one- 
self with  a  discipline,  as  an  act  of  penance  for 
one's  own  offences,  or  in  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  others. 

"  To  appease  the  anger  of  God  she  took  the  discipline , 
BO  severely  that  she  was  nearly  dying  in  consequence." 
— F.  W.  Faber:  Saints  and  Servants  of  God;  Rose  qf 
Lima,  ch.  v. 

If  For  the  difference  between  discipline  and 
correction,  see  CORRECTION. 

dis -9i-pline,  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  discipline;  Fr. 
discipliner ;    Sp.    &   Port,   disciplinar;    Ital. 
disciplinare,  from  Lat.  disciplina  =  discipline 
(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  teach,  to  train,  to  instruct,  to  edu- 
cate. 

"  He  that  disciplined  thy  arms  to  fight" 

Shaketp. :  TroUus  *  Cressida,  II  S. 

2.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  discipline  or 
order  ;  to  train,  to  drill. 

"He  had  disciplined  his  men  with  rare  skill  and 
care."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*  3.  To  correct,  to  chastise,  to  punish.    [II. 

*  4.  To  keep  in  subjection,  to  regulate,  to 
moderate. 

"  Reducing  our  appetites  to  the  measures  of  nature, 
and  moderately  disciplining  them  with  fasting  and 
abstinence.  "—Scott :  Works,  ii.  26. 

*  5.  To  advance  or  raise  by  instruction. 

"A  better  covenant,  disciplin'd 
Prom  shadowy  types  to  truth,  from  flesh  to  spirit." 
Milton:  P.  L,  xii.  302,  SOS, 

II.  Ecclesiastical : 

1.  To  punish,   correct,  or  chastise  with  a 
discipline  or  bodily  chastisement. 

"  He  let  him  discipline  with  a  yard."    Beket,  2,267. 

2.  To  enforce  the  discipline  or  laws  of  the 
Church  against,  in  order  to  punish  and  produce 
amendment. 

dis'-cl-pllned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCIPLINE,  v.  ] 

*  dls'-9i-plin-er,  s.    [Bug.  discipline);  -er.] 
One  who  disciplines,   instructs,  or  teaches: 
an  instructor,  a  teacher. 

"  Had  an  angel  been  his  discipliner."— Milton  :  Lib- 
erty of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

*  dis  -91-plin-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DIS- 
CIPLINE, ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  teaching ;  instruction,  discip- 
line. 

2.  The  act  of  chastising  or  correcting. 

"  After  a  good  disciplining  with  a  yerde." 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Lot*. 

3.  A  bringing  into  a   state   of  discipline^ 
efficiency,  and  order. 

*  dis  -9ip-lin-ize,   v.t.     [Eng.   discipline) ; 

-ize.]    To  bring  under  discipline. 

"Undertaking  to  catechize  and  disciplinue  their 
brethren."— Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  609. 
(Daties.) 

*  dis-9 Ip'-n-lar,  a.     [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  discipularit,  from  diseipulas.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  disciple  or  a  pupil. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =& 
-«iMi,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun.      -tious, -cious, -sious-shus.     -ble,    die,  -     -  bel,  dfi- 
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dis-cla  im,  *  dis  cia  me,  v.t.  ft  i.    [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  claim  (q.v.).] 

A.  Tranritivt: 

L  Ordinary  Languagt : 

1.  To  deny  or  reject  any  claim  to  ;  to  relin- 
quish, to  renounce. 

"  Diiclaimlng  all  pretension*  to  a  temporal  king- 
dom."— Rogers. 

2.  To  protest  against;  to  deny,  to  be  op- 
posed to,  to  denounce. 

"This  principle  the  Toleration  Act  positively  dis- 
claims."—Mncaulay :  Bift.  Eng.,  cb.  xi. 

3.  To  disown,  to  reject,  to  renounce ;  to 
refuse  to  acknowledge. 

"  Though  trusted,  thpu  didst  not  ditclaini  me." 

Byron:  To  Augusta. 

*  L  To  refuse  to  accept,  to  decline. 

"  Ah  1  no :  the  glorious  combat  you  disclaim." 

Pope  :  Homtr't  Iliad,  xiii.  135. 

*  5.  To  deny  or  reject  all  responsibility  for. 

"  He  calli  the  god*  to  witness  their  offence ; 
Ditdaimt  the  war,  assert*  his  innocence.' 

Dry  den :  Virgil ;  .ftteid  viii.  819,  820. 

*  6.  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

"  Let  none  to  strangers  honours  due  disclaim." 
Pope :  Homer  t  Odyssey.  viiL  39. 

*  7.  To  expel,  to  drive  out. 

"  Honey  did  love  ditrlame.' 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  III.  z.  15. 
IL  Law : 

I.  To  deny,  disavow,  or  disacknowledge  the 
rights  or   claims   of  the  superior  lord  ;   to 
peglect  or  refuse  to  render  the  lord  the  ser- 
vices due  to  him. 

•  2.  To  relinquish  or  disavow  any  claim  to  a 
matter  in  dispute. 

"  A  defendant  may  disclaim  all  right  or  title  to  the 
matter  in  dispute  by  the  plaintiff's  Dill."— BlackUone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  IS. 

3.  To  decline  or   refuse  to   accept,  as  an 
estate,  an  office,  or  an  interest. 

4.  In  patent  law,  to  relinquish  all  claim  to 
patent  rights  or  title  to  any  part  of  an  inven- 
tion, as  not  being  legally  and  properly  the 
subject  of  a  patent. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  disavow  all  claim,  right, 
or  share  ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge. 

"  You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  tbee  ;  a 
tailor  made  thee."— Shakesp. ;  Lear,  U.  S. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Common  Law :  To  deny,  disown,  or  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  or  claims  of  the 
superior  lord. 

"  Where  a  tenant  who  holds  of  any  lord  neglect*  to 
render  him  the  due  services,  and,  upon  an  action 
brought  to  recover  them,  rlitclaimt  to  hold  of  his  lord." 
Btackxtone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  15. 

2.  Equity :   To  disclaim  all  right  or  title  to 
the  matter  in  dispute. 

"To  make  the  proiwr  person  a  party,  instead  of  the 
defendant  disclaiming"— Btackttone  :  Comment.,  bk. 

iii..  ch.  18. 

3.  Patent  Law :  To  disclaim  all  claim  to  pa- 
tent rights  or  title  to  any  part  of  an  invention, 

If  Crabl)  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 

•  claim  and  to  disown:  "Disclaim  and  disown 
•re  botli  personal  acts  respecting  the  indi- 
vidual who  Is  the  agent :    to  disclaim  is  to 
throw  off  a  claim,  as  to  disown  is  not  to  admit 
as  one's  own  ;  as  claim,  from  the  Latin  clamo, 
signifies  to  declare  with  a  loud  tone  what  we 
want  as  our  own  ;  so  to  disclaim  is,  with  an 
equally  loud  or  positive  tone,  to  give  up  a 
claim :  this  is  a  more  positive  act  than  to  dis- 
own, which  may  lie  performed  by  insinuation, 
or  by  the  mere  abstaining  to  own."    (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

•  dis  claim  a  tion,  *.    [DISCLAMATION.] 
dls-cla  imed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCLAIM.] 

dis-claim  er,  i.    [Eng.  disclaim:  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  disclaims,  disowns,  or  renounces 
any  right,  claim,  or  pretension. 

2.  The  act  of  disclaiming,  renouncing,  or 
abnegating  any  right,  claim,  or  pretension. 

"  If  the  lord  by  matter  of  record  claime  anything  of 
hlsvillaine,  it  i*  a  ditctaimer  of  the  vilenage."— State 
Trial*  ;  The  Great  COM  of  ImpotUioiu  (an.  1<07). 

IL  Law: 

1.  The  act  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  of  deny- 
ing or  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  rights  or 
claims  of  his  lord. 

"  Which  disclaimer  of  tenure  In  any  court  of  record 
if  a  forfeiture  of  the  land*  to  the  lord."— Bluc.kstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  15. 

2.  In  equity,  a  plea  put  in  on  the  part  of  a 
defendant  in  which  he  disclaims  all  right  or 
title  to  the  matter  in  demand  by  the  plaintiffs 


bill.  A  disclaimer  can  seldom  be  put  in  alone, 
but  usually  an  answer  and  disclaimer.  (Black- 
stone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  18.) 

3.  A  renunciation  of  any  trust,  interest,  or 
estate,  as  of  the  office  of  executor  under  a 
will,  or  of  a  trustee. 

4.  In    patent  law,  the  renunciation  or  re- 
linquishmetit  of  all  claim  to  patent  rights  in 
any  part  of  an  invention. 

dls-cla  im-Ing,  pr. par.,  a.,&  s.   [DISCLAIM.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  renouncing,  relinquishing,  or 
disowning   all  claim,  right,  or  title  to  any- 
thing ;  a  disowning. 

"Can  there  almost  be  a  more  direct  disclaiming  in 
the  right  ?  "— State  Trial*  ;  The  Great  Gate  of  Impost- 
Mont  (an.  1«07).  • 

*  2.  A  withdrawing. 

"  Let  my  dif claiming  from  a  purposed  evil 
Free  me  «o  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts." 
Shakttp. :  Bamlet.  v.  2. 

dis  cla  ma  tion,  *di8-cla-ma  ti-oun,s. 
[Pref." dis,  and  Eng.  clamation  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :   The  act  of  disclaiming,  or 
disavowing. 

"  Whence  was  this  so  vehement  and  peremptory  dis- 
clamation of  so  gracious  a  master?"— Bp.  Hull:  Con- 
tempi.  ;  Christ  before  Caiaphat. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  The  act  of  disowning  one  as 
the  superior  of  lands  ;  or  of  refusing  the  duty 
which  is  the  condition  of  tenure  ;   the  same 
with  Disclaimer  in  the  law  of  England. 

"Be  ressone  of  foirfaltour,  recognition!*,  pnrpru- 
siouis,  disclamatioitnis,  baaturdrie,"  &c.—Acts  Jot.  VI., 
1592  (ed.  1814),  p.  604. 

*  dis    clan    der.    '  dis    claim    drc.  v.t. 
[Pref.  dis  (intens.),  and  Eng.  slander,  v.  (q.v.).] 
To  slander,  to  calumniate,  to  scandalize. 

"  Thou  hast  disclaundred  gul teles 
The  doughter  of  holy  chirche  in  lure  presence." 
Chaucer;  C.  T.,  5,094,  5,095. 

*  dis  clan   dcr,    *  dcs  clan  drc,    '  dis- 
claun-dre,  s.    [DISCLANDER,  v.]    A  scandal 

"It  moost  be  disclaumlre  to  hire  name." 

Chaucer  :  Troilvt.  iv.  537. 

*  dis  clan   dcr  er,    *  dis  claun  dcr  er, 
*  dys  sclaun  dcr  er,  s.   [Eng.  disdander ; 
-er.]    A  slanderer,  a  calumniator. 

"To  stone  hym  to  deth  a*  for  a  dyssclaunderer." 
The  rextioal,  fol.  Ixx. 

*  dis  -  clan   der  -  oils,  *  dis-claun-der- 

ous,  a.  [Eng.  disdander ;  -ous.]  Slanderous, 
scandalous. 

"  Of  this  Duke  Wyllyam  Rome  disclaunderous  won]* 
are  lefte  in  memory."— Fabyan  :  Chronicle,  i.  85. 

»  dis-clo'ak,   *  dis  do  ke,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  cloak,  cloke  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :   To  divest  of  a  cloak  or  dress ;  to 
uncover,  to  strip. 

"  So,  «ir,  now  goe  in,  discloke  yourselfe  and  come 
forth.  —A  Joiisvn  :  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  3. 

2.  Fig. :   To  reveal,  to  disclose,  to  discover. 

"That  felns  whit  was  not  and  ditcloaks  a  soul."— 
Feltham :  Resolves,  pt  i.,  res.  50. 

*  dJs  -  clols'-  ter,    *  dis  -  cloW-  ter,  v.t. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cloister  (q.v.).]    To  release 
from  a  cloister  or  from  religious  vows. 

"With  Inordinat  desire*  to  be  disclayiterd."— 
Hoioell  :  Parly  of  Hants,  p.  134. 

'dis  close,    '  dcs  clos,  a.  &  s.      [O.  Fr. 

desclos,  pa.  par.  of  desclose  =  to  enclose  ;  Lat. 
disclusus,  pa.  par.  of  discludo  =  to  open  :  dis 
=  away,  apart,  and  claudo  =  to  shut.] 

A.  As   adj.  :     Disclosed,    revealed,    made 
known  or  open.     (Gower,  i.  286.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  disclosure,  a  laying  open  or  revealing. 

"  In  the  deep  disclose 
Of  fine-spun  nature." 

Young  ;  Night  Thoughts,  Ix.  1,678. 1,57». 

2.  A  production. 

"  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  danger." 

SHakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

dls-clo  so,  *  des-olose,  v.t.  &  i.    [DISCLOSE, 
a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  To  uncover,  to  lay  open  or  bare  ;  to  bring 
into  view  or  sight. 

"The  stone  Included  In  them  t*  thereby  disclosed 
and  >et  at  liberty."—  Wooduard :  On  Fossils. 

*  2.  To  cause  to  open,  to  hatch. 

"  Fint  they  ben  eges,  and  after  they  ben  disclosed, 
haukes;  and  commonly  goshaukes  ben  disclosed  a* 
•Mine  a*  the  houghe*."— Book  of  Huntynge. 


3.  To  reveal,  to  make  known,  to  utter, 
publish,  to  discover. 

"  When  all  we  feel,  our  hontit  seuls  difdote," 

Hyron  :  Childish  KeeoUeettotu 

4.  To  bring  to  light,  to  make  evident 
reveal. 

*B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  burst  open,  to  open,  to  gape. 

2.  To  make  a  disclosure,  to  reveal. 
dfe-clds'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISCLOSE,  v.] 

A.  Ai   pa.    par. :  •< 
(See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Ord.  lM.ng.: 

1.  Opened,       laid 
open,  uncovered,  re- 
vealed,   exposed    to 
view. 

2.  Revealed,  made 

known    or    evident,  DISCLOSED. 

published. 

IL  Her. :  A  term  used  to  denote  that  the 
wings  of  fowls  are  spread  open  on  each  side, 
but,  with  the  points  downwards. 

disclosed  elevated,  a. 

Her. :  Applied  to  fowls  when  the  wings  are 
spread  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  points 
are  elevated. 

dis-clos  -er,  s.  [Eng.  disclos(e)j  -er.]  One 
who  discloses,  uncovers,  reveals,  or  makes 
known. 

"  That  ocular  philosopher  and  singular  discloser  of 
truth."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vL,  ch.  xxvill. 

dis-clos  -ing,  pr.  par. ,  a.,  &  s.    [DISCLOSE,  v.  J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  of  laying  open,  er- 
posing,  or  revealing ;  disclosure. 

dis  clos  -iire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  closurt 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disclosing,    discovering,   or 
bringing  into  sight;   an  uncovering  or  Jij- 
covering. 

2.  The  act  of  making  public  or  evident ;  an 
exhibition,  a  display. 

"An  unreasonable  disclosure  of  flashes  of  wit"— 
Jloyl", :  Occasional  Reflections,  S  3. 

3.  The  act  of  revealing,  disclosing,  or  mak- 
ing known  anything  secret. 

".  .  .  entered iutoaconspiracy  with Cumyn.  whose  («*• 
closure  thereof  brought  into  apparent  danger  the  Lord 
Bruce*  life."— Xpeea:  Edward  I.,  bk.  Ix.,  ch.  x.,  i  49. 

4.  That  which   is    disclosed,    revealed,  or 
made  known. 

*  dis- cloud',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cloud 
(q.v.).]  To  free  from  clouds,  mist,  or  ob- 
scurity. 

"A*  U  the  breath  had  dlsclonded  hi*  indarkened 
heart."— Feltham  :  Resolves,  pt.  i ,  res.  2S. 

*dls-clo"ut',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  clout 
(q.v.).]  To  strip  or  divest  of  a  covering  ;  to 
uncover. 

"  nisclout  his  crownes  and  thank  him  for  advice." 
Bj>.  Hall :  Satires,  bk.  ii.,  sat  8. 

K  dis-Clu  -sion,  s  .[Lat.  disclusio  —  a  separa- 
tion, from  disclusus,  pa.  par.  of  discludo  =  to 
separate,  to  divide  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
clando  =  to  shut.]  The  act  of  disclosing  or 
making  evident ;  emission. 

"Judge  what  a  ridiculous  thing  it  were,  that  tlie 
continued  shadow  of  the  earth  should  be  broken  by 
sudden  miraculous  eruptions  and  disclusions  of  light. 
—Mure. 

dis-coast,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  coast 
(q.v.).]  [Accost.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  move  or  go  away  from  the  coast 
or  side  of. 

"Coasting  and  dismasting  from  England  to  the 
coast  of  France."— Stair:  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1588). 

2.  Fig. :  To  separate  oneself,  to  depart,  to 
shun,  to  avoid. 

"  Dismasting  from  the  common  road  or  fashion  of 
men."— Borrow;  Work*,  iii.  S44. 

dis  cob  6  Ii,  s.  pi.    [See  def.) 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  Discobolus  (2). 

dls-cdb'-O'-lus,  s.  tLat,  from  Or.  Sto-KOjSdAof 
(diskobalos),  from  ito-xof  (disfcos)  =  a  quoit, 
and  /3<iAAu  (ballff)  =  to  throw.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  A  thrower  of  a  quoit ;  a 
quoit-player  ;  specif. :  the  name  given  to  the 
famous  Greek  statue  of  the  Quoit-thrower, 
preserved  amongst  the  Townley  Marbles  in 
the  British  Museum. 


tote,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :    go,  rot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  by rian.     to,  oo  —  e.     ey  -  a.    qu  =  k w. 


discocarp  -  discommodate 
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•2.  (PL  dis  cob-6  li)  Ichthy.:  A  name 
given  by  Cuvier  to  his  third  family  of  soft- 
tinned  teleostean  fishes,  having  the  ventral 
fins  under  tho  pectoral.  The  name  ia  derived 
from  the  ventral  flns  forming  a  disc  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  body,  by  which  the 
fishes  are  enabled  to  catch  hold  on  the  points 
of  rocks.  [CVCLOPTERUS.] 

dls'-co-carp,  s.  [Gr.  610-^09  (diskos)  =  a  disc, 
and  Kopn-ds  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Dot.  :  A.  collection  of  fruits  in  a  hollow 
receptacle. 

dls-co^Sph'-a-liis,  «.     [Gr.  Koxo?  (diskos) 

=  a  disc,  and  KefyaXrj  (kephale)  =  a  head.] 

Zofil. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  belonging  to 
the  family  Euplota.  One  species,  Discoceplialut 
rotatorius,  is  known.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

•  dls-CO-her'-e'nt,  a.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
coherent  (q.v.).]    Not  coherent,  incoherent. 

dls-coid,    dis-coid  -al,   a.  &  s.     [Gr.  ««- 

Koeiuijs  (diskoeides)  =  "quoit-shaped  :  ot'o-Kot 
(diskos)  =  a  quoit,  and  eKos  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective  (Of  both  forms)  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  shape  of  a  quoit 
or  round  plate ;  disciform 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Applied  to  the  pith  of  a  plant  when  it  is 
broken  up  into  circular,  disciform  cavities, 
which  have  a  regular  arrangement,  as  in  the 
walnut  and  the  jessamine. 

(2)  Applied  to  flowers  whicli  are  not  radiated, 
but  have  the  corollas  all  tubular,  as  in  the 
tansy  ;  also  called  Flosculous  (q.  v.). 

11  Falsely  discoid  :  Applied  to  flowers  when 
the  corollas  are  all  bilabiate.  (Balfour.) 

2.  Conchol. :  Applied  to  a  univalve  shell, 
which  has  the  whorls  disposed  vertically  on 
the  same  plane,  so  as  to  form  a  disc. 

"In  some  cases  the  whorls  of  the  she'/l  are  coiled 
round  a  central  axis  in  the  same  plane,  when  the  shell 
to  said  to  be  ditcoidal."—lficholion:  Pateont.,  p.  242. 

B.  As  subst. :  (Of  the  form  discoid). 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :  Anything  of  a  discoid  or 
disciforra  shape ;  anything  resembling  a  disc 
or  quoit  in  form. 

2.  Conchol. :   A  univalve  shell  having  the 
whorls  disposed  vertically  in  the  same  plane, 
so  as  to  form  a  disc,  as  in  the  Planorbis. 

discoidal  placentae,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Placentae  or  afterbirths  having  the 
form  of  a  flattened  sphere,  as  in  man,  rodents, 
quadrumana,  &c. 

disc  6  Hth,  s.  [Gr.  5«r<cos  (diskos)  =  a  quoit, 
a  disc,  and  Ai'Oos  (litltos)  =  a  stone.]  [Coc- 
COLITH.]  A  species  of  calcareous  matter 
found  in  Bathybius  (q.v.). 

"  Other  extremely  minute  organisms,  whose  nature 
is  doubtful,  called  coccoliths  and  ditcolitlu."—  Wallace  : 
Iiland  Life,  p.  87. 

dis'  col  or,  o.    [Lai] 

Bot. :  Particoloured  ;  applied  to  parts  of  a 
plant,  one  surface  of  which  is  of  one  colour, 
and  the  other  of  a  different  one. 

dis  col -or  dis  col  our,  v.t.  [O.  FT.  des- 
colorer,  descoulourer;  Fr.  decoUrrer ,  'tal.  dis- 
eolorare;  Sp.  descolorar,  from  Lat.  decolor  o, 
from  de  =  away,  and  coloro  =  to  colour  ;  color 
=  colour.] 

L  Literally: 

*  1.  To  deprive  of  colour. 

"  Why  art  thou  so  discoloured  of  thy  face  ?  " 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  16,182. 

2.  To  alter  the  colour  of,  to  stain,  to  change 
to  a  different  colour  ;  generally  with  the  idea 
of  disfigurement. 

"What  prodigious  shoals  do  we  find  of  minute 
animals,  even  sometimes  discolouring  the  waters."— 
Derham :  Phytico-TheoL.  bk.  T.,  ch.  xL 

H.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  put  a  different  complexion  upon  ;  to 
see  in  a  changed  light. 

"  A  deceitful  medium,  which  is  apt  to  discolour  and 
pervert  the  object."—  Addlton:  Spectator. 

2.  To  change  the  nature,  course,  or  drift  of. 

"Have  a  care,  lest  some  beloved  notion,  or  some 
darling  science,  so  prevail  over  your  mind  as  to  dis- 
colour  all  your  ideas."—  Wattt. 

•  dis-col -or-ate,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Lat. 
color atus,  pa.  par.  of  coloro  =  to  colour.]    To 
discolour. 


"  The  least  mixture  so  ditcolourated  the  Christian 
candour."— Putter:  Church  Hittory,  bk.  UL.ch.  iii.,  §  81. 
(Daviet.) 

dis  col  or  a  tion,   dis  col  our  a  -tion, 

s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  coloration  (q.v.).3 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  discolouring,  or  of  changing 
the  colour  of  anything  ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
coloured. 

"  I  will  here  add  a  few  other  observations  connected 
with  the  discoloration  of  the  sea  from  organic  causes." 
—Darwin:  Voyage  Hound  the  World  (1870),  ch.  L, 
p.  17. 

2.  A  part  of  or  spot  on  a  body  which  is  dis- 
coloured ;  a  stain. 


t  II.  Fig.  :  An  alteration  apparent  or  real 
in  complexion,  as  a  discoloration  of  ideas. 

diS-coT-ored,    pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISCOLOR,  v.< 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

*  L  Deprived  of  colour,  colourless. 

"  With  lank  and  lean  ditcoloured  cheek." 

Hhaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  70*. 

2,  Changed  or  altered  in  colpur,  stained. 

"  In  each  ditcoloured  vase  the  viands  lay." 

Pope  :  Bomer't  Odyssey,  XX  418. 

*8L    Variegated,  diversified. 

"  Menesthiu.1  was  on* 
That  ever  wore  ditcoloured  arms." 

Chapman  :  Homer'  t  Iliad,  xvi.  158,  169. 

dis-coT-or-ing,     pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DIS- 
COLOR, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  changing  or  altering 
the  colour  of,  discoloration. 

kdis-c6l-6r-is-a'-tion,s.  [Eng.  discoloris(e); 
-ation.]    Discoloration,  stain. 

"  The  discolorisations  of  time  on  all  the  walls."— 
Carlyle  :  Life  of  Sterling,  pt  i.,  ch.  iii.    (Daviet.) 

•dls-coT-or-ise,  v.t.  [Eng.  discolor;  -ize.]  To 
discolour,  to  stain. 

dis-cdm'-f  it,  *  dis  com  fite,  *  dis  con 
fet,  *  dis  con  fite,  *  dis  coum  feight, 
*  dys-cowm-fyt-yn,  v.t.  iO.Fr.desconfiz, 
pa.  par.  of  desconflre  :  des  =  Lat.  dis  —  away, 
from,  and  O.  Fr.  confire  =  to  preserve,  to  make 
ready  ;  Lat.  conficio  =  to  preserve.] 

1.  To  defeat,  to  vanquish,  tp  rout,  to  put  to 
flight,  to  scatter. 

"He  pursued  after  them,  and  discomfited  all  the 
host"—  Judges  viii.  12. 

2.  To    frustrate,    disappoint,    or   foil   the 
plans  of. 

"  Having  long  in  miry  ways  been  foiled, 
And  sore  discomfited." 

Camper  :  Task,  iii.  4,  5. 

3.  To  put  out  of  countenance,  to  disconcert, 
to  abash. 

*  dis-com'-f  It,  s.    [DISCOMFIT,  v.}    A  defeat, 
overthrow,  or  discomfiture. 

"  Dagon  must  stoop,  and  shall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  discomfit,  as  shall  quite  despoil  him." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  468,  468. 


,       ,       . 

dis  com  f  It  ed,    *  dis  con  fet  ted,  pa. 

par.  or  a.    [DISCOMFIT,  v.] 

dis  com  fit  ing,  *  dis  com  fyt-yng,  pr. 
par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DISCOMFIT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  routing,  overthrow- 
ing, or  disconcerting  ;  discomfiture. 

"  Ne  therwas  holden  no  discomfutyng." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  2,721. 

dls-com'-f  It-ure,  *  dis-cum-f  yt-ure,  s. 

[O.   Fr.  desconfiture,  Fr.  deconjiture,   from  O. 
Fr.  desconflre.} 

1.  The  act  of  discomfiting,  routing,  or  put- 
ting to  flight  ;  a  defeat,  overthrow  ;  the  state 
of  being  discomfited  pr  routed. 

"  The  war  in  Scotland  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
discnmfitoirc  of  the  Celtic  army  at  Dunkeld."—  Ha- 
caulay  :  Bat.  Eng.  ,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  The  act  of  frustrating,  foiling,  or  disap- 
pointing, as  of  plans  ;  the  state  of  being  frus- 
trated or  defeated. 

"  Their  former  ho)*  had  ended  in  ditcnmfiture  and 
disgrace."—  M  aca  Ulan:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  The  act  of  disconcerting,  or  putting  out 
of  countenance  ;  the  state  of  being  discon- 
certed. 

"The  anarchist  had  to  retire  in  discomfiture."—  Daily 
Telegraph,  Oct.  81.  1882. 

*  i.  A  state  of  discomfort. 


dis  com  fort,  *  di  con  forte,  *  dis- 
coum-fort,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desconfort ;  Port,  det- 
conforto ;  I  tal.  disconforto.  ]  A  want,  absence, 
or  deprivation  of  ease  or  comfort  ;  uneasiness, 
pain,  disease. 

"  Discomfort  guides  my  tongue, 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair." 
.•ihalcetp  :  Mchard  II.,  iii.  2. 

*  dls-c6m'-f6rt,   v.t.      [O.    Fr.   desconforten ; 
Prov.  &  Port,  desconfortar ;  Ital.  disconfortare, 
sconfortare.]    [COMFORT.]    To  deprive  of  com- 
fort or  ease  ;  to  cause  discomfort,  pain,  or  un- 
easiness to  ;  to  grieve,  to  deject. 

"  Discomfort  you,  uiy  lord,  it  nothing  must.' 

Shakeip. :  Samlet,  iii.  2. 

*  dis-com  -fort-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  comfortable  (q.v. ).] 

1.  Causing  discomfort,  uneasiness,  or  pain  ; 
disheartening. 

"  No  other  news  but  discomfortable  I  "— Sidney. 

2.  Uneasy,     uncomfortable,    anxious,    de- 
jected ;  refusing  comfort. 

"  Ditcomfortable  cousin  1 " 

Hhakeip. :  Richard  II..  iii.  2. 

3.  Discommodtoua,  uncomfortable,  wanting 
in  comfort. 

*  dis-com'-fort-a-ble-ne'ss,  s.    [Eng.  dis- 
co mfortable ;  -ness.  I     Discomfort,  unconifort- 
ableuess. 

"  The  manner  could  be  no  comfort  to  the  d'acom- 
/ortableneu  of  the  matter."— Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*  dis  com  -fort-ed,  pa.  par.   or  o.     [DIS- 
COMFORT, v.] 

*  dis-com -fort-en,  v.t.    [DISCOMFORT.] 
dis  com  fort-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [Dis- 

COMFOKT,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

*  C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discouraging,  dis- 
heartening, or  rendering  uneasy. 

*  dls-com'-fort-lesse,  a.  [Pref.  dis  (iuteus.), 

and  Eng.  cmnjbrttesi>  (q.v.).J    Very  comfort- 
less. 

"  We  .  .  .  are  either  of  slouthe  or  of  impatience  di*- 
comfortleue."—Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  1,145. 

*  dis  com  mend ,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
commend  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  find  fault  with,  to  censure,  to  Marne, 
to  depreciate. 

"  To  labour  to  command  a  piece  of  worke 
Which  no  man  goes  about  to  discommend." 
Ignoto:  Vertes  to  Author  of  the  Faerie  Queen*. 

2.  Not   to   recommend  to,  to  put  out  of 
favour  with. 

"A  compliance  will  discommend  me  to  Mr.  Coven- 
try."— Peput :  Diary. 

*  dis-com-mend'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  commendable  (q.v.).]  Not-commendable ; 
deserving  of  censure,  biame,  or  disapproba- 
tion. 

"  Pusillanimity  is,  according  to  Aristotle's  morality, 
a  vice  very  discommendable." — Ayltfe:  Parergon. 


'  dis-com  mend  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
discommendable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
discommendable  ;  blamableuess. 

1  dis  com  men  da'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eiig.  commendation  (q.v.).]  A  .gi'ouud  or 
reason  for  blame  or  censure  ;  a  reproach. 

"  Tully  assigns  three  motions,  whereby,  without  any 
discommendation,  a  uiaii  might  l>e  drawn  to  become  an 
accuser  of  others." — iylitfe :  Pareryon. 

b  dis-com-mend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  discommend; 
-er.]  One  wlio  discommends,  blames,  or  cen- 
sures ;  a  dispraiser. 

f  dis -corn-mend -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 
[DISCOMMEND.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  blaming,  censuring, 
or  dispraising ;  discommendation. 

1  dis  com  mi  -ssion  (ssion  as  shun),  v.t. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  commission  (q.v.). J  To 
deprive  of  a  commission  or  licence. 

"  I  shall  proceed  to  ditcommiuion  your  printer  and 
suppress  his  press."— Laud  :  History  of  hit  Chancellor- 
ship.  p.  142. 

'  dis-com' -mo-date,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Lat.  comnwdatiis,  pa.  par.  of  commodo  =  to 
make  suitable  or  fit.]  [ACCOMMODATE,  Dis- 
ACCOMMODATE.]  To  put  to  trouble  or  incon- 
venience ;  to  disaccommodate. 

"  These  wars  did  drain  and  discommodate  the  king  of 
Spain."— HoveU :  Letters,  I.  iii.  15. 


6*1,  bd^;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-dan.  -tian-  shan.    -tion,  -sion    shun ;  -tion,    ^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  fcc.  =  bel,  del. 
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discommode — discontent 


*  dls  com  mo  de,  v.t.     [O .  Fr.  discomntoder.  ] 

To  put  to  inconvenience,  to  incommode,  to 
molest. 

*  dis-cAm-mod'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.     [DIS- 
COMMODE. ] 

*  dis-com-mod'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [DIS- 
COMMODE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  putting  to  incon- 
venience, or  incommoding. 

*  dis  com  mo  di  ous,  *  dis  com  6  di- 
OUS,    a.      [Pref.   dis,   and  Eng.   commodious 
(q.v.).]     Inconvenient,  troublesome,   unplea- 
sant, unsuitable,  disadvantageous. 

"  This  hindereth  the  merchant  man,  i»  dheomodimii 
to  y«  tailer."— Stuboes :  lUsplay  of  Corruptions  (1683), 
p.  40  (ed.  1882). 

*  dis-ciSm-md'-di-ous-l^,  «dr>.    [Eng.  dis- 
commodious ;  -ly.)     In  a  discommodious  or  in- 
convenient manner ;  inconveniently. 

*  dis  com  mo   di  ous  ness,  s.    [Eng.  dis- 
commodious;  -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being   discommodious ;    inconvenience,    dis- 
commodity. 

"  The  fight  could  not  but  be  sharp  and  dangerous  for 
the  discommodioumest  of  the  place."— North:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  21. 

*  dls-com-mSd  *  t#,   s.      [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  commodity  (q.v.).]      An  inconvenience, 
trouble,  disadvantage,  or  hurt. 

"What  discommodity  it  is  to  a  prince  to  lack 
armour."  —  Strypt :  Memorial*.  Edward  VI.  (an.  1548). 

*  dis  com   mon,   v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
common  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  appropriate  from  being  common  land  ; 
to  enclose. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  or  use  of  a 
common. 

"  Whiles  thou  discommonest  thy  neighbour's  kyne." 
tip.  ffaJl :  Satires,  bk.  v.,  sat.  8. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  any  place  ; 
used  especially  of  tradesmen  m  a  university 
town  whose  shops  are,  from  some  reason  or 
other,  tabooed  to  undergraduates  ;  also  in  the 
form  discommonsed. 

"Bp.  King  .  .  .  discommoned  three  or  four  towns- 
men together."— .State  Trialt;  Archbp.  Laud  (an.  1640). 

*  dis  -  com    moned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIS- 
COMMON.] 

*  dis  com  mon  mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  *  s.    [DIS- 
COMMON.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  the 
condition,  privileges,  or  rights  of  a  common. 

*  dfe-COm-mu'ne,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
commune  (q.v.).]     To  deprive  of  or  expel  from 
communion  ;  to  excommunicate. 

"  By  suspending,  discommuning,  by  expelling  them 
from  their  churches."— H  ales:  Lett,  from  Synod  nf  f)ort. 

*  dis  com   pan  led,  a.    fPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
companied  (ij.'v.).]      Deprived  of  or  without 
company  ;  unaccompanied. 

"If  shee  be  alone  now  and  disctmyanied." 

a.  Jnraon  :  Cynthia's  /levels,  ill.  *. 

*  dis  com  plexion   (plexion  as  pleck'- 
Shun),  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  completion 
(q.v.).]    To  change  the  complexion  or  appear- 
ance of ;  to  discolour.    (Beaumont  <t  Fletclier.) 

*  dis  com  pli  an9e,  s.   [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
compliance   (q.v.).]      A  non-compliance;   a 
failure  or  neglect  to  comply. 

"  A  <tumm>tli<ince  [will  discommend  me]  to  my  lord- 
chancellor."-/'epy».-  Diary. 

dis  com  po  sc,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and    Eng. 
compose  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  put  out  of  order  or  arrangement ;  to 
disarrange,  to  disorder. 

*  2.  To  unsettle,  to  disturb,  to  disconcert. 

"The  debate  upon  the  self-denying  ordinance  had 
raised  many  jealousies,  Mn\discompoiird  the  confidence 
that  had  formerly  been  between  many  of  them."— 
Cluremlan :  Civil  War. 

*  3.  To  disturb,  to  spoil,  to  interfere  with, 
to  injure. 

"  His  won]* . .  .  must  be  read  In  order  as  they  He ; 
the  least  breath  ditcomimtrs  them."— Druden :  Virail 
(Dedlc.). 

4.  To  disturb  the  peace  or  quietness  of ;  to 
agitate,  to  ruffle,  to  fret,  to  vex,  to  disquiet. 

"  Fierce  passions  discompose  the  mind," 

Covrper :  Olney  Hi/mm.  xlx. 


*  5.  To  disturb  or  move  from  a  place  or 
office  ;  to  displace,  to  discard. 

"  He  never  put  down  or  discomposed  a  counsellor  or 
near  servant.  —  Bacon:  Henry  Vll.,  p.  242. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  discompose 
and  to  disorder,  see  DISORDER. 

dis  com  pos  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISCOM- 
POSE.] 

dis  com  pos'  ed  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discom- 
posed ;  -ly.]  In  a  discomposed,  unsettled,  or 
agitated  manner. 

*  dis  com  pos   cd  ness,  s.     [Eng.  discom- 
posed; -ness.)    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
discomposed ;  discomposure. 

"It  Is  a  time  of  distemper  and  ditcompoudneu." — 
Ball :  Contempt..  voL  ii..  Affliction* 

dis-cclta  pos  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.  [DIS- 
COMPOSE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disturbing,  un- 
settling, or  agitating. 

*  dis  com  po  si  -tion,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  composition  (q.v.).]     A  state  of  discom- 
posure, agitation,  or  disturbance  of  miud. 

"O  perplexed  decomposition,  O  ridding  distemper.  0 
miserable  condition  of  man."— Donne :  Devotions,  p.  8. 

dis  com  pos  iire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
composure  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  want  of  composure  ;  agitation  or  per- 
turbation of  mind  ;  disquiet. 

"The  feeling  of  the  whole  nation  had  now  become 
such  as  none  could  without  much  discomposure 
encounter.  '—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viiL 

*  2.  An  inconsistency  or  incongruity. 

"  In  spite  of  those  seeming  discomposures  that  now 
trouble  me."— Boyle  :  Works,  ii.  278. 

*  dis  compt,  s.    [DISCOUNT,  s.] 

*  dis  com'pt,  v.t.     [DISCOUNT,  v.]     To  dis- 
count. 

"  All  which  the  conqueror  did  discompt." 

Butler :  JIudUirai.  II.  ill. 

dls-c6n-9ert',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  disconcerter :  dis 
=  apart,  and  concerter  =  to  concert.] 

1.  To  throw  or  put  into  disorder  ;   to  dis- 
turb, to  disarrange,  to  discompose. 

2.  To  baffle,  foil,  or  defeat  a  plan,  design, 
&c.  ;  to  frustrate. 

"  Had  not  his  crafty  schemes  been  disconcerted."— 
Jfticaulay  :  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  confound,  to  confuse,  to  put  out  of 
countenance,  to  discompose. 

"  James  now  took  a  step  which  greatly  disconcerted 
the  whole  Anglican  party."  —  Macaulay :  Sitt.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  disconcert 
and  to  baffle,  see  BAFFLE  ;  for  that  between  to 
disconcert  and  to  disorder,  see  DISORDER. 

*  dis  con   9ert,   s.      [Pref.    dis,    and   Eng. 
concert,  s.  (q.v.).]   A  want  of  agreement,  a  dis- 
turbance, a  confusion,  a  disagreement. 

"There  was  a  brief  disconcert  of  the  whole  com- 
pany."—./?. A.  Poe:  Masque  of  the  Red  Death.  (Daritu.j 

dis  con  9ert'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISCON- 
CERT, v.] 

dis  con  9ert  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
CONCERT, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discomposing, 
frustrating,  defeating,  or  confounding. 

*  dis   con   561-    tion.  s.     [Eng.  disconcert; 
-ion.] 

1.  The  act  of  disconcerting,  defeating,  or 
confounding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disconcerted  or  dis- 
composed ;  discomposure. 


*  dis  con  dU9   ive,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
conducive  (q.v.).]     Not  conducive  or  advan- 
tageous ;  disadvantageous. 

*  dis-con  form',  v.i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
conform  (q.v.).]     To  differ ;  not  to  conform 


*  dis  con  form   a  Die,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  conformable  (q.v.).]     Not  conformable 

"At  long  as  they  are  disconformable  in  religion 
from  ML"— AM*  :  James  I.  (an.  1608). 


*  dis-con-form  -I-tjf,   s.      [Pref.  dis,   and 
Eng.  conformity  (q.v.).]    A  want  of  conformity 
or  agreement ;  inconsistency. 

"  They  consist  in  the  disagreement  and  disconformity 
betwixt  the  speech  and  the  conception  of  the  mind."— 
Hiikeurill :  On  Providence. 

*  dls-c4n-gru'-l-tjf,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
congruity  (q.v.).]    A  want  of  congruity ;  in- 
congruity, inconsistent. 

"The  intrinsicai  dismngruity  of  the  one  to  the 
other."— Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  118. 

dis  con  nect ,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
nect (q.v.).] 

1.  To   separate,  to   disunite,  to  sever,  to 
dissolve  connection  (now  followed  by  from). 

"Disconnecting  with  Parliament  the  greatest  part 
of  those  who  hold  civil  employments."— Burke:  Caul* 
of  the  Present  Discontents. 

2.  To  separate  or  sever  mentally ;  as,  to 
discoftwect  the  effects  from  the  cause. 

dis  con  nect  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISCON- 
NECT.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Separated,  disunited,  severed,  sun- 
dered. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  connected  or  coherent ;  In- 
coherent. 

dis  con  nect' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DIS- 
CONNECT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  separating,  dis- 
uniting, or  dissolving  connection. 

dis  con  ncc   tion,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
connection  (q.v.).] 

1.  The   act   of  disconnecting,    separating, 
severing,  or  dissolving  connection  between. 

2.  A  state  of  being  separated,  disunited,  or 
disconnected. 


*  dis  con'  se  crate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  consecrate  (q.v.).]  To  deconsecrate,  to 
desecrate. 

"  dis-con-sSnt',  v.i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
consent  (q.v.).]  Not  to  consent  or  agree  ;  to 
differ,  to  disagree,  to  dissent 

"  Discontenting  from  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles." 
Milton :  Prelntical  Episcopacy. 

dis  con  so  liuuje,  •  dis  con  so  Ian  cy, 

s.      [Pref.  dis,    and  Eng.  consotouce    (q.v.).] 
Disconsolateness. 


dis  con  so  late,  *  dis  con  so  lat,  a. 

[Low  Lat.  disconsolatwa,  from  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  consolatus,  pa.  par.  of  consolor  ;= 
to  console,  to  comfort  ;  Sp.  desconsolado  ;  Ital. 
sconsofato.j 

1.  Without  hope  or  consolation  ;  sorrowful, 
hopeless  ;   that  cannot  be  consoled  or  com- 
forted. 

"  Meanwhile  King  Robert  yielded  to  his'  fate, 
Sullen  and  silent  and  disconsolate." 

Longfellow:  Sicilian's  TdU. 

2.  Comfortless  ;   not  affording  comfort   or 
consolation  ;  cheerless. 

"The  deep-voiced  neighbouring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of 
the  forest."        Longfellow  :  EvangMne  (Introd.). 

*  dl8-o8n'-si-lat-^d,  a.    [Eng.  disconsolate); 
-ed.  ]    Made  disconsolate  or  comfortless. 

"A  poor,  dijtconsolatcd,  drooping  creature."  —  Sterna: 
Sermons,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  35. 


^,  adv.  [Bug.  disconsolate  ; 
ly.]  In  a  disconsolate,  melancholy,  or  dispirited 
manner. 

"  All  disconsolately  rove."         Parnell  :  Xlyttum. 

dis  con  so  late  ness,  s.  [Eng.  discoriso- 
late  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
disconsolate  or  without  comfort  or  consolation. 
"  It  keepeth  his  spirits  up  above  dejection,  despera- 
tion, and  disctmsolateness."  —  Harrow  :  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  2. 

•  dis  con  so  la  tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis.  and 
Eng.  consolation  (q.v.).]  Disconsolateness, 
discomfort. 

"The  itreatera  man's  delight  hath  been  in  worldly 
'  f  or  discnntoltition 


"The  greater  a  man's  delight  hath  I 
prosperity,  the  greater  will  his  gnlef  01 
I*."— Dr.  Jackson :  Works  (1673),  p.  685 


dis  con  tent',  s.  &  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
content  (q.v.).] 


fete,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p*t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rule  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Want  of  content  or  satisfaction  ;  dissatis- 
faction, uneasiness,  disquiet. 

"  Both  author*  describe  the  prevalence  of  Insolvency 
and  the  severity  of  the  law  of  debt,  as  creating  wide- 
spread ditcontent  among  the  plebeian  ."—Larii :  Cred. 
Marly  Rom.  But.  (loss),  ch.  xfi.,  pt  L,  §  16. 

*2.  A  discontented  person,  a  malcontent. 

"  To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fin.-  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  ditcontentt." 

r-hnkfUi.  :  \  Henri/  IT.,  v.  L 

*B.  As  adj. :  Discontented,  dissatisfied. 

"  E'en  with  goodness  men  grow  ditcontent." 

Daniel :  dint  Wart.  bk.  v. 

dis-con~tent ,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
tent, v.  (q.v.).j  To  make  discontented,  dis- 
satisfied, or  uneasy ;  not  to  satisfy  or  content. 

"  To  ditcontent  so  ancient  a  wit."— Suckling  :  Set- 
liont  of  the  Poett. 

•dis-con-ten-ta~tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  contentation  (q.v.).]  Discontentment, 
dissatisfaction,  uneasiness. 

"  Without  grudge  or  countenance  of  discontentation 
or  displeasure."— atom :  Henry  rill.  (an.  1527). 

dis  con  tent -ed,  a.  [Eng.  discontent;  -ed.] 
Not  contented,  dissatisfied,  uneasy,  unquiet 


dis-con-tent'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discontent- 
ed; -ly.]  In  a  discontented  or  dissatisfied 
manner. 

"He  answered  me  very  ditcontentedly."  —  Statt 
Trialt  ;  Sir  C.  Blunt  (an.  1600). 

dis  con  tent  ed  ness,  s.  [Eng.  discontent- 
ed; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dis- 
contented ;  dissatisfaction,  discontent,  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  A  beautiful  bust  of  Alexander  the  Great  casts  up 
his  face  to  heaveu  with  a  noble  air  of  grief,  or  discon- 
tentednes*."—Addi*on  :  Travel*. 

*  dis-con-ten-tee',  s.    [Eng.  discontent ;  -ee.] 
A  discontented  person  ;  a  malcontent. 

"  In  conventicles  and  among  the  ducjntenttet."— 
North :  Examen,  p.  55. 

*  dis-con  tent'-ful,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
contentful  (q.  v).]     Full  of  discontent,  discon- 
tented, dissatisfied. 

*  dis-con-tent'-ing,  a.  &  s.   [DISCONTENT,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  discontent  or  dissatis- 
faction ;  dissatisfying. 

"  How  unpleasing  and  ditrontentinff  the  society  of 
body  must  needs  be  between  those  whose  minds  can- 
not be  sociable."— Milton :  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 

B.  As  subst. :  A  state  of  discontent ;  discon- 
tentment. 

"  Religion  blames  impatient  ditamtenting.' 

P.  Fletcher  :  Eliza. 

*  dis  -  con  -  tent'  -  ive,  a.     [Eng.  discontent ; 
-ive.]    Having  a  tendency  to  be  discontented. 

"  Pride  is  ever  dttcontentite."— FeUham :  Resolve*.  97. 

dis-con-tent'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
contentment  (q.v.).]  A  state  of  discontent, 
dissatisfaction,  or  uneasiness  ;  want  of  con- 
tentment. 

"These  are  the  vices  that  fill  them  with  general 
ditcontentmrnt."— Hooker :  Eccle*.  Polity. 

»  dis-con-tig'ue,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr.  con- 
tigu  =  contiguous.]  -Not  contiguous,  apart. 

"  Landis  lyaud  discontinue  fra  nther  landi*."— Sal- 
four  :  Practice,  p.  175. 

*  dis-con-tig'-n-ous,   «.       [Pref.    dis,  and 

Eng.  con(igi/o!ts(q.v.).]     Not  contiguous. 

*  dls-con-tln'-u-a-ble,    a.     [Eng.  discon- 
tinu(e) ;  -able.]  '  That  may  or  can  be  discon- 
tinued. 

(Us-cin-tln'-n-ance,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
continuance  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want,  absence,  or  breaking  of  the  con- 
tinuance or  adhesion  of  parts  ;  a  solution  of 
coniijiuity ;  a  disruption  or  interruption   of 
connection. 

"They  cast  themselves  into  round  drops,  which  is 
the  figure  that  saveth  the  body  most  from  discontinu- 
ance. — Bacon :  natural  ffittory. 

2.  A  want  or  breaking  of  succession  or  dis- 
continuance ;  a  cessation,  an  interruption,  an 
intermission,  a  breaking  off. 

"L«t  us  consider  whether  our  approaches  to  him 
an  sweet  and  refreshing,  and  if  we  are  uneasy  under 
any  long  discontinuance  of  our  conversation  with 
biin."—Atterbury  :  Sermont.  vol.  ii.,  ser.  S. 

*  II.  Law :  An  interruption  or  breaking  off  of 
possession,  as  where  a  tenant  in  tail  makes  a 


feoffment  in'  fee-simple,  or  for  the  life  of  the 
feoffer,  or  in  tail,  which  he  has  not  power  to 
do :  in  this  case  the  entry  of  the  feoffee  is 
lawful  during  the  life  of  the  feoffer  ;  but  if  he 
retains  possession  after  the  death  of  the  feof- 
fer, it  is  an  injury  which  is  termed  a  discon- 
tinuance, the  legal  estate  of  the  heir  in  tail 
being  discontinued  till  a  recovery  can  be  had 
in  law. 

If  Discontinuance  of  a  suit :  The  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  carry  on  a  suit,  by 
not  continuing  it  as  the  law  requires,  in  which 
case  the  suit  is  discontinued,  and  the  defen- 
dant is  no  longer  bound  to  attend,  but  the 
plaintiff  must  begin  again,  by  suing  out  a  new 
writ.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  non-suit 
(q.v.).  If  a  plaintiff  takes  no  step  in  the 
cause  for  a  year,  he  will  be  out  of  court,  and 
his  action  entirely  gone.  Formerly  the  de- 
mise of  the  king  caused  a  discontinuance  of 
all  suits,  but  this  was  remedied  by  Stat.  i. 
Edward  VI. 

*  dis-con  tin-u-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  continuation  (q.v.).]  A  breach,  disrup- 
tion, or  solution  of  continuity  of  parts. 

"  Upon  any  discontinuation  of  parts,  made  either 
by  bubbles,  or  by  shaking  the  glass,  the  whole  mer- 
cury falls."— Newton  :  Optic*. 

dis-con-tin  -ue,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  discontinuer.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  break  off,  to  interrupt,  to  break  the 
continuity  of. 

"  They  modify  and  discriminate  the  voice,  without 
appearing  to  discontinue  it."— Holder  :  Element*  of 
Speech. 

2.  To  leave  off,  to  cease  as  a  practice  or 
habit,  to  forbear. 

"To  ducontinue  an  exertion  of  those  abilities  by 
which  he  rose." — Goidsmirh  :  On  Polite  Le  truing,  ch. 

3.  To  cease  to  use,  to  disuse,  to  cease  to 
take  or  receive. 

'•  Men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  renice.  Hi.  4. 

4.  Not  to  continue  or  carry  on,  to  give  up, 
to  allow  to  stop  :  as,  To  discontinue  a  suit. 

IL  Law :  [DISCONTINUANCE,  II.] 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  I.  To  lose  cohesion  or  continuity  of  parts ; 
to  suffer  disruption  or  separation. 

"So  as  not  to  discontinue  or  forsake  their  own 
body."— Bacon. 

*  2.  To  cease  to  enjoy  in  continuity ;  to  lose 
an  established  or  prescriptive  custom  or  right. 

"  Thyself  shalt  dltcontinuc  from  thine  heritage  that 
I  gave  thee," — Jeremiah  xvii.  4. 

3.  To  leave  off,  to  cease. 
U    For  the  difference  between  to  discontinue 
and  to  cease,  see  CEASE. 

dis-con-tin'-ued,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISCON- 
TINUE,] 

dis-con-tin-u-ee',  s.  [Eng.  discontinue); 
-ee.] 

Law :  One  whose  possession  of  an  estate  is 
broken  off  or  discontinued  ;  one  whose  estate 
is  subjected  to  discontinuance. 

dis-con-tin'-n-er,  s.  [Eng.  discontinue) ; 
-er.] 

1.  Gen.  :  One  who  discontinues,  leaves  off, 
omits,  or  forbears  a  practice,  habit,  &c. 

*  2.  Spec. :  One  who  has  made  a  break  in 
keeping  residence  at  the  Universities. 

"  Many  ditcontinuers  cannot  in  so  short  time  pro- 
ceed as  formerly,  &c."—Abv.  Laud:  Remain*,  ii.  174 
(1639). 

dis-con- tin' -u-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [DIS- 
CONTINUE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  ceasing,  leaving  off, 
or  omitting  ;  an  interruption,  a  cessation. 

"  There  were  so  many  discontinuing*  and  so  many 
new  undertakings."— Burnet :  Bitt.  of  Own  Time  (an. 
1662). 

dis-cdn-tin-n'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
continuity  (q.v.).]  A  want  or  loss  of  con- 
tinuity, cohesion,  or  uninterrupted  connec- 
tion ;  a  disruption  or  disunity  of  parts. 

"  Form  rose  out  of  void  solution  and  ditcontinuity." 
—Carl fie :  Sartor  Retartu*.  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

dis-cdn-tin'-n-dr,  s.  [Eng.  discontinue);  -or.] 
Law :  One  who  discontinues  ;  one  who  de- 
prives another  of  an  estate  by  discontinuance. 


dis -con-tin  -u-ous,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
continuous  (q.v.).  J 

1.  Not  continuous,  cohering,  or  connected  ; 
disconnected. 
*  2.  Widely  spread  or  scattered. 

"  Wide-spread  the  ditcontinuou*  ruins  Ue." 

nowe  :  Lucant  Phana.Ha,  ill  7W. 

»  3.  Wide,  gaping. 

"  The  gridiugsword,  with  ditcontinuou*  wound. 
Passed  through  him."    Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  S*»,  MO. 

U  Discontinuous  Junction : 

Math. :  A  function  which  does  not  vary 
continuously,  as  the  variable  increases  uni- 
formly. 

*  dis-con-ve'-nl-ence,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and 

Eng.  convenience  (q.v.).J 

1.  An  incongruity,   inconsistency,  or   dis- 
agreement. 

"In  these  disconfenienciet  of  nature,  deliberation 
hath  no  place  at  all."— Branliall :  Annaer  \o  Sobbe*. 

2.  An  inconvenience  ;  something  not  con- 
venient or  suitable. 

"  Where  mesure  failethe  is  disconnenirnce." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poem*,  p.  W. 

*  dis-con-ve'-ni-ent,   a.      [Pref.   dis,   and 
Eng.  convenient  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  agreeable  or  convenient ;  unfitted, 
ansuited. 

"  Continual  drinking  is  most  convenient  to  the  dis- 
temper of  an  hydrupick  body,  though  most  ditcon- 
tenient  to  its  present  welfare.  —Bp.  Reynold*  ;  On  th4 
Passion*,  ch.  xl. 

2.  Incongruous,  inconsistent. 

dls-cdph'-or-a,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  iio-«o*  (disfcos)  = 
a  disc,  and  <f>opos  (phoros)  =  bearing ;   4>«'pw 
(phero)  =  to  bear.] 
Zoology  : 

1.  A  sub-class  of  Hydrozoa,  containing  the 
Medusidse,  or  Jelly-fishes,  and  so  called  from 
their  form.    [MEDUSAE,  JELLY-FISH.] 

2.  A  term  sometimes  employed  to  designate 
the  order  of  the  leeches  (Hirudinea),  from  the 
suctorial  discs  which  those  animals  possess. 

dis-co-po'-di-um,  s.  [Gr.  Sio-ito?  (disfcos)  = 
a  disc,  and  TTOVS  (pous),  genit.  TTOOOS  (podos)  = 
afoot.] 

Hot. :  The  stalk  or  foot  on  which  some  kinds 
of  leaves  are  elevated. 

dis-cor-bi  -na,  s.  [Lat.  discus  =  a  disc,  and 
orbis  =  an  orb|  a  circle.] 

Zool. :  One  of  the  Rotalinas,  having  a  tur- 
binoid  spire,  with  vesicular  chambers,  open- 
ing one  into  toe  other  by  slit-like  apertures. 
The  shell  is  occasionally  coarsely,  sometimes 
finely,  and  occasionally  partially  porous. 
They  are  both  fossil  and  recent.  (Griffith  A 
Henfrey.) 

dis  cord,  *  des  cord,  *  dis  cor de,  *  dys 
corde,  s.  [O.  Fr.  descord;  Fr.  discorde;  Sp., 
Port.,  and  ItaL  discordia,  from  Lat.  discordia, 
from  discors  =  discordant  :  dis  —  away,  apart, 
and  cor  (geiiit  cordis)  —  the  heart.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Want  of  concord  or  agreement ;  dissen- 
sion, disagreement,  contention,  strife,  anta- 
gonism. 

"Though  concord  is  in  itself  better  than  discord, 
discord   may    indicate  a    better   state   of   things." 
Macaulay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Disagreement  or  contention  personified. 

"  Ditcord,  dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power." 
Pope  :  llomer'*  fltad,  iv.  SOi. 

3.  A  disagreement  or  opposition  in  quality, 
especially  in  sounds.    [II.  1.] 

"  Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 
And  hark  what  ditcard  follows." 

Skaketp.  :  Troilu*  t  Creuida,  i.  ft, 

H  Technically: 

1.  Afus. :   A   discord  is  a  combination  of 
notes    which    produces    a    certain    restlesa 
craving  in  the  mind  for  some  further  com- 
bination upon  which  it  can  rest  with  satis- 
faction.     Discords  comprise  such  chords  as 
contain  notes  which  are  next  to  each  other  in 
alphabetical  order,   and  such  as  have    aug- 
mented or   diminished   intervals,    with    thej 
exception  in  the  latter  case  of  the  chord  of  the 
sixth  and  third  on  the  second  note  of  any  key. 
The  changed  combination  which  must  follow 
them,  in  order  to  relieve  the  sense  of  pain  they 
produce,    is   called    the    resolution.     [HAR- 
MONY,   RESOLUTION.]      (C.  H.  H.  Parry  in 
Crow's  Musical  Diet.) 

2.  Fine  Arts :  A  term  applied  to  paintings 
when  there  is  a  disagreement  of  the  parts  or 
colouring  ;  when  the  objects  appear  foreign  to 


boil.  b<Sy :  poftt,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-elan,  -ttaa  -  stoan.     -tioij,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,    sion  -  zhun.    -cious.  -tioxis,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  be  I.  del. 
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discord— discourage 


each  other,  and  have  an  unpleasing  and  unna- 
tural effect.  (Weak.) 

T  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
discord  and  strife:  "Where  there  is  strife 
there  must  be  discord,  but  there  may  be  dis- 
cord  without  strife :  discord  consists  most  in 
the  feeling  ;  strife  consists  most  in  the 
outward  action.  Discord  evinces  itself  in 
various  ways :  by  looks,  words,  or  actions ; 
ttrife  displays  itself  in  wonts  or  acts  of 
violence.  Discord  is  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 
families  ;  strife  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  peace 
between  neighbours.  Discord  arose  between 
the  goddesses  on  the  apple  being  thrown  into 
the  assembly  ;  Homer  commences  his  poem 
with  the  strife  that  took  place  between  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles.  Discord  may  arise 
from  mere  difference  of  opinion  ;  strife  is -in 
general  occasioned  by  some  matter  of  personal 
interest :  discord  in  the  councils  of  a  nation  is 
the  almost  certain  forerunner  of  its  ruin  ;  the 
common  principles  of  politeness  forbid  strife 
among  persons  of  good  breeding."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  discord  and 
dissension,  see  DISSENSION. 

•dis  cord , '  des  cord  en,  dis  cord  en, 
*  dys-COrd-yn,  v.i.  [Fr.  discorder  ;  O.  Fr. 
descorder ;  Prov  descordar ;  Sp.  &  Port,  dis- 
oordar ;  Ital.  discordare,  from  Lat.  discordo, 
from  discors  =  discordant.] 

1.  To  disagree,  to  differ ;  not  to  be  iu  con- 
cord or  agreement. 

"The  Scottis  ami  the  Pictes  diteordeth  in  manerea. " 
— Trerisa.  v.  42». 

2.  To  make  a  discord,  to  jar,  to  be  discor- 
dant. 

"  .Sounds  do  disturb  and  alter  the  one  the  other ; 
sometimes  the  one  drowning  the  other,  and  making  it 
not  heard  ;  sometimes  the  one  jarring  and  discording 
with  the  other,  and  making  a  confusion."—  tiacon. 

"  Dyscordi/n  yn  aownde  or  syngyuge.  Dittono,  deliro." 
—Prompt.  Pan. 

•dis-cord'-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  discardable ; 
Lat.  discordabilis.]  Discordant,  disagreeing, 
not  iu  concord. 

"  It  IB  nought  discardable 
Unto  my  word."  Qawtr,  11  ZS&. 

dis  cord  ance,  dis  cord  an  9y,  '  dis- 
cord aunce,  s.  [Fr.  discordance ;  O.  Fr. 
descordance.]  Want  of  concord  ;  discord,  dis- 
agreement, opposition,  inconsistency. 

"  In  this  sayinge  appereth  some  ditcordaunce  with 
other  writers."— Fabynn,  vol.  i.,  pt  vi.,  ch.  ccxiii. 

dis  cord  ant,  *  des  cord  aunt,  *  dis- 
cord-aunt, a.  il'i.  discordant;  Lat.  dis- 
cordans.] 

1.  Disagreeing,  not  in  accord,  inconsistent ; 
not  conformable. 

"  Hither  conscience  is  to  be  referred  ;  if  by  a  com- 
parison of  things  done  with  the  rule  there  be  a  con- 
louancy,  then  follows  sentence  of  approbation ;  if 
diKorda.nl  from  it,  the  sentence  of  condemnation."— 
Bale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  Opposite,  contrary,  contradictory. 

"  The  discordant  attraction  of  some  wandering 
comets.  "—Cheyne. 

3.  At  variance  with  itself  ;  inconsistent. 

"  So  various,  so  discordant  is  the  mind." 

Drydtn  :  Cyneras  t  Myrrha. 

4.  Causing  a  discord  ;  not  in  harmony  :  in- 
harmonious. 

"In  the  heart 
No  passion  touches  njtitcordunt  string." 

Camper :  Talk.  vT  786,  787. 

dls-cord'-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discordant; 
•ly.]  In  a  discordant,  inconsistent,  or  contra- 
dictory manner  ;  in  discord  or  disagreement. 

"If  they  be  discordantly  tuned,  though  each  of 
them  struck  apart  would  yield  a  pleasing  sound,  yet 
being  struck  together  they  make  a  harsh  and  trouble- 
some noise."— Doyle :  On  C'otouri ;  Worki,  i.  741. 

*  dis-cord  ant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discordant ; 
•nes>.]  The  'quality  of  being  discordant :  dis- 
cordance. 

•dis  cord  ful,  •  dis -cord  full,  a.  [Eng. 
discord ;  -/uJ(/).]  Full  of  or  given  to  discord; 

quarrelsome,  contentious. 

"  Blandamour,  full  of  vain-glorious  spright, 
And  rather  stirred  by  his  dismrd/ull  dame. 
Upon  them  gladly  would  have  proved  his  might" 
Spenter:  f.Q.,  IV.  iv.  3. 

dla  cord  ing,  *  dys-cord-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [DISCORD,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"Whose  dome  discording  neighbours  •ought.'' 

Soott :  Marmion  (Hi  trod.). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  disagree- 
ing or  being  discordant. 

" Bytueue  hem  was  non  dytcordyng." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  SM. 


"  dis-COrd'-OUS,    a.       [Eng.   discord;    -ous.l 
Discordant,  quarrelsome,  disagreeing. 

"  Men  grew  greeUie.  discordous,  and  nice." 

Ball :  Satires,  bk.  iii.,  sat.  1. 

*  dls-cor'-por-ate,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
corporate  (q.v.).J 
1.  Disembodied. 


2.  Deprived  of  the  privileges  or  status  of  a 
corporation. 

*  dis-cor-res-p6nd  -ent,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  correspondent,  a.  (q.vj]    Not  correspon- 
dent or  agreeing ;  unsuited,  unfitted. 

"  It  would  be  ditcorrespondent  in  respect  of  God."— 
Mountague :  Devoute  Etsayes,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  vii.,  §  3. 

t  dis-c<is'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  costatus  =  ribbed  ;  costa  =  a  side,  a  rib.] 
Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  leaves  in  which  the 
ribs  diverge  or  proceed  in  a  radiating  manner, 
as  in  the  sycamore,  vine,  and  geranium. 
(Batfour.) 

*  dis-coun -seL,   v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
counsel  (q.v.).]    To  disadvise,  to  dissuade. 

"  But  him  the  palmer  from  that  vanity 
With  temperate  advice  dismumelled." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  rii.  84. 

dis  -count,   *  dis  compt,  s.     [O.   Fr.   des- 
compte ;    Fr.  decompte ;    Port,   desconto ;    Sp. 
descuento,  from  Low  Lat.  discomputus :    Lat. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  computus=a.  reckoning.] 
L  "'•</.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"They  were  glad  to  find  some  usurer  who  would 
purchase  their  tickets  at  forty  per  cent  discount."— 
Macaulay :  JIM.  Eng.,  ch.  ill 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :   A  deduction  made  in  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  or  settlement  of  an  account  for 
ready  or  prompt  payment ;  a  sum  deducted  at 
a  certain  rate  per  cent,  from  the  credit  price 
of  any  article  in  consideration  of  prompt  pay- 
ment.   Thus,  if  the  credit  price  of  an  article 
be  (say)  $5,  the  seller  will  deduct  from  his 
charge  a  certain  percentage  (say  ten  per  cent.) 
for  ready  money,  so  that  the  amount   paya- 
ble by   the  buygr  will  be  reduced   to  84.50. 
The    term  discount   is   applied  both  to  the 
amount  deducted  and  the  rate   per  cent,  at 
which  the  deduction  is  calculated  or  allowed. 

2.  Banking: 

(1)  A  charge  made  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent, 
for  the  interest  of  money  advanced  on  a  bill 
or  other  document  due  at  some  future  time. 
This  charge  the  discounter  of  the  bill,  Ac., 
deducts  from  the  amount  of  the  bill,  handing 
over  the  balance  to  the  borrower  ;  a  deduction 
from  the  present  value  of  a  security,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  is  postponed.     The  rate  of 
discount  depends  on,  and  is  regulated  by,  the 
market  value  of  money. 

"At  the  market  tightens,  the  rate  of  ditcount  rises. " 
— Rogers :  PolUical  Economy,  p.  147. 

(2)  The  act  of  discounting  a  bill  or  other 
document. 

If  At  a  discount: 

(1)  Lit. :  Below  par  ;  depreciated  below  th.e 
nominal  value. 

(2)  Fig.  :  Out  of  favour  or  esteem  ;   unap- 
preciated. 

dis  count ,  *  dis  compt,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
descompter;  Fr.  decompter ;  Sp.  &  Port,  des- 
contar ;  Ital.  scontare,  from  Low  Lat.  discom- 
puto:  Lat.  dis  —  away,  apart,  and  compute 
=  to  reckon,  to  compute  (q.v.).  J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  omit  in  counting ;  to  leave  out  of  an 
account. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  deduct  from  anything  due  or  earned. 

"  An  unthrift  anticipation  in  this  our  minority,  to 
be  diicounted  to  us  out  of  our  future  state  of  loving."— 
Jlountague  :  flevoute  Euayet,  pt  L,  tr.  xiv.,  {  3. 

*  (2)  To  leave  out  of  account,  to  disregard, 
to  ignore. 


(3)  To  take  into  consideration  or  estimate 
beforehand  ;  to  anticipate  and  expect.  Thus 
to  discount  news  or  intelligence  is  to  antici- 
pate or  look  for  such  news,  and  then  act  as 
though  it  were  already  known  for  certain. 

"Every  change  in  that  series  of  event*  would  be 
diicounted  and  s|>eculated  about  ou  every  Stock  Ex- 
change in  England,  and  i«rbaps  iu  the  world."— British 
Quarterly  Keviev,  vol.  Ivii.  (1878)  p.  886. 


*  (4)  To  pay  back,  to  make  amends  or  atone- 
ment. 

"  My  prayers  and  penance  shall  discount  for  tLete." 

Itri/dan  :  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  t. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  To  deduct  or  allow  a  certain  sum 
from  a  bill  or  account  due,  for  ready  money. 

2.  Banking:  To  lend  or  advance  the  amount 
of  a  bill  orother  document  due  at  some  future 
date,  deducting  the  interest  at  a  certain  rate 
per  cent,  from  the  principal :  it  is  really  to 
buy  from  the  holder  of  a  bill,  note,  &c.,  the 
right  to  receive  the  money  due  upon  it. 

"  No  great  increase  can  be  suddenly  made  in  th« 
amount  of  capital  available  for  discounting  bills."-, 
Rogert :  Political  Economy,  p.  147. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lend  or  advance  money  on 
bills  and  other  documents,  due  at  some  future 
date,  deducting  the  interest  at  the  time  'if 
making  the  advance. 

discount -broker,    s.     One  who  dl» 

counts  bills,  notes,  &e. ;  a  bill-broker. 

dis-count'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  discount ;  -o.hti  \ 
That  may  or  can  be  discounted ;  fit  or  rea.ly 
for  discount. 

dis-count'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCOUNT,  »l 

dis  coun  ten  01196,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  descon- 
tenancer  =  to  abash  :  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  awaj, 
apart,  and  Fr.  contenance  =  the  countenance.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  countenance,  to  abash,  to 
put  to  shame,  to  disconcert,  to  discompose. 

"  Blank  and  ditcount enanced  the  servants  stand." 
Po/ie  :  llomer'i  Odyssey,  xv.  400. 

2.  To  discourage,  to  set  one's  face  against ; 
to  manifest  or  express  disapprobation  of. 

'Be  careful  to  discountenance  in  children  anything 
th  t  looks  like  rage  and  furious  auger."—  TMotton  : 
8e-,  <now,  voL  L,  ser.  51. 

*dia  coun  ten  -  01190,  *.  [DISCOUNTKN- 
ANCI£,  v.  ]  Discouragement  by  cold  treatment ; 
disapprobation ;  unfriendly  or  unfavourable 
aspect  or  attitude  towards. 

41  When  his  discountenance  can  do 
No  injury." 
Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  KyMone,  iii 

dis  colon  ten  an9ed,  330.  par.  or  a.    [Dra- 

COUNTENANCE.  ] 

dis-coun  -ten-an-9er,  s.  [Eng.  discounten- 
anc(e);  -er.]  One  who  discountenances  or 
discourages  by  cold  treatment ;  one  who 
manifests  disapprobation. 

"  A  great  laxer  of  his  people,  and  discountaiancer  of 
his  nobility. "-Bacon:  Jienry  VII. 

dis  coun  ten  an9  irig,  pr.  par.,  o.,  4  *, 

[DISCOUNTENANCE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  (t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  discouraging  by 
cold  treatment ;  the  manifesting  disapproba- 
tion of  anything ;  discouragement. 

dis'-co~unt-er,  s.  [Eng. discount;  -er.]  One 
who  discounts  bills,  &c. ;  a  discount-broker. 

"  Usurers,  pedlars,  and  Jew  discounters,  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets."— Burke  :  Letter  to  a  Member  of  tht 
Nattowil  Assembly. 

dis -count'- ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
COUNT, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  ad- 
vancing money  on  bills,  notes,  &c.  ;  the  occu- 
pation of  a  discounter. 

"  IHtcounting  was  not  active."— Daily  Telegraph  1 
Money  Market,  March  14,  1877. 

dis  cour'-age,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  descourager; 
Fr.  decmirager ;  Sp.  discorazonar ;   Ital.  dit- 
oorragiare.]    [COURAGE.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deprive  of  courage,  spirit,  or  confi- 
dence ;  to  dishearten,  to  dispirit,  to  depress 
in  spirit. 

"  They  discouraged  the  heart  of  the  children  of 
Israel."— Xumb.  xxxi.  ». 

2.  To  discountenance  ;  to  manifest  or  ex- 
press disapprobation  of;  to  oppose.     (Used 
both  of  persons  and  things.) 

"  Persons  .  .  .  whom  the  necessity  of  their  worldly 
attain  compels  them  to  discourage.  —Clarke :  On  tin 
Attributes,  prop.  - 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  spirit,  courage,  or  will 
to  do  anything  ;  to  deter,  to  dissuade.    (Pro- 
perly followed  by  from,  though  formerly  te 
was  also  used.) 

"  Other  nations  n*ed  not  be  discouraged  from  th« 
like  attempt*."— Ramttor,  No.  1B2. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,    pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  OB  =  e.     ey     a.    qu  =  kw. 


discourage— discover 


1633 


*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  lose  courage  ;  to  become 
discouraged  or  disheartened. 

"Because  that  poor*  Chnrebe  shulde  not  utterly 
discourage."— rocaci/on  of  Johan  Bale  (M3L  (Davies.\ 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  discourage 
and  to  deter,  see  DETER. 

*  dls-cdur'-age,  s.      [Pref.    dis,  and   Eng. 
courage  (q.v.j.)    Discouragement,  dishearten- 
ing;  the    state    of  being   discouraged,  dis- 
heartened, or  dispirited. 

"There  undoubtedly  is  grievous  discourage  and 
peril  of  conscience."— IHr  T.  Knot :  Gorernour.  fol.30*. 

*  dls-cinr'-age-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  dissourage  ; 
•able.]    Capa'ble  ol  being  discouraged  ;  liable 
to  discouragement. 

"  Not  dUcourageaNe  by  the  most  hatefull  indigni- 
ties. •—Hull :  Contempt.  ;  The  Fig-tree. 

dis-cour'-aged,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [DISCOUR- 
AGE, v.] 

dis  cour-age-ment,  s.  [Eng.  discourage; 
men*.] 

L  The  act  of  discouraging,  depriving  of 
spirit,  or  disheartening. 

2.  The  act  of  discountenancing  or  disap- 
approving;  disapprobation. 

3.  The  act  of  dissuading  or  deterring  from 
anything ;  deterrent. 

4.  That  which  discourages  or  disheartens. 
(Followed  by  to  before  the  person  affected.) 

"  Amount  other  impedimenta  of  any  inventions,  it 
is  none  of  the  meanest  discouragements,  that  they  are 
so  generally  derided  by  common  opinion."—  WUkins. 

6.  That  which  deters  or  dissuades.  (Fol- 
lowed by/roni.) 

-  The  books  read  at  schools  and  colleges  are  full  of 
incitements  to  virtue,  and  dlscouragementt  from  vice." 
—Sunft. 

6.  The  state  of  being  discouraged,  dis- 
heartened, or  dispirited  ;  dejection,  depres- 
sion. 

"  Lest  over  great  discouragement  might  make  them 
desperate." — State  Trialt ;  Henry  Garnet  (1606). 

dis-cour'-ag  er,  s.  [Eng.  discourage) ;  -er.} 
One  who  or  that  which  discourages,  dis- 
heartens, or  discountenances. 

"  Those  discouragers  and  abaters  of  elevated  love." — 
Dryden  :  Assignation,  iii.  1. 

dis-cour'-ag-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
COURAGE, v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  discourage  ;  dis- 
heartening, dispiriting,  depressing. 

"  Over  that  valley  hang  the  discouraging  clouds  of 
confusion."— Bunyan  .•  Pilgrim't  Progrest,  pt.  i. 

C.  As  subst. :    The   act   of  disheartening, 
dispiriting,  or  discountenancing  ;  discourage- 
ment. 

"To  the  discouraging  of  others  hereafter."— Hack- 
luyt  •  Voyages,  iii.  193. 

dls-cour'-ag-ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  discourag- 
ing ;  -ly.]  "in  a  discouraging,  dispiriting,  or 
disheartening  manner. 

dls-cburse,  ».  [Fr.  d**cours;  Ital.  discorso, 
from  Lat.  discursus  =  a  running  about :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  cursus  =  a  running ;  curro  = 
to  run.] 

*  L  Literally : 

1.  A  running  or  moving  about ;  shifting, 
dodging. 

"  At  last  the  caytlve,  after  long  discount. 
When  all  his  strokes  he  saw  avoided  quite, 
Resolved  in  one  t'  assemble  all  his  force." 

Spenser :  F.  Q..  VL  viii.  14. 

2.  Course.  ••  w 

"When   the  day  shal  come  and  the  discourse  of 
things  turned  vpside  down."—  Udal :  1  Peter  i. 
H,  Figuratively : 

*  1.  The  action  of  the  mind  in  running  or 
passing  from  premises  to  consequences;  the 
act  or  exercise  of  reasoning  ;  reflection. 

"The  act  of  the  mind  which  connects  propositions, 
and  deduceth  conclusions  from  them,  the  schools  call 
discourse.'  -Glanmli  :  See/Hit  Scicntifica. 

2.  The  running  over  or  through  a  subject  in 
speech  ;  a  treating  or  examining  in  words  ;  a 
dissertation ;  a  homily. 

"  The  discourse  here  is  about  ideas,  which,  he  says, 
are  real  things,  and  seen  in  Ood.'—LocJte. 

3.  A  mutual  intercourse  or  exchange  of  lan- 
gnage ;  conversation. 

"A  disputable  point  is  no  man's  ground : 
Rove  where  yon  please,  'tis  common  all  around. 
Discourse  may  want  an  animated  No."  • 

Cowper :  Conversation.  99-101. 

4.  The  art  or  manner  of  speaking  or  con- 
versing. 

"  How  likes  she  my  'lucaurse  I  "—Shaketp.  :  Tm> 
gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  *.  ' 


*5.  A  flow  of  language  ;  fluency,  eloquence. 
"  PUliuz  the  head  with  variety  of  thoughts,  and  the 
month  with  copious  discourse."— Locke, 

6.  That  which,  one  says,  speaks,  or  tells ; 
speech,  saying. 

••  A  kind 

Of  excellent  dumb  discourse." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempest,  iii.  S. 

7.  A  written  treatise  or  dissertation  intended 
to  convey  instruction  ;  a  homily,  a  sermon. 

"  My  Intention  in  this  and  some  future  discourses-" 
—Pearce  :  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  L 

*  8.  Intercourse,  dealing,  transactions. 

"  Good  Captain  Bessus,  tell  us  the  discourse 
Between  Tigranes  and  our  king ;  and  how 
we  got  the  victory." 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  King  and  No  King,  ii.  1. 

If  Discourse  of  reason :  The  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  powers. 

"  There  is  not  so  great  difference  and  distance  be- 
tween beast  and  beast,  as  there  is  odds  in  the  matter 
of  wisdom,  discourse  of  reason,  and  use  of  memory, 
between  man  and  man."—  B olland  :  Plutarch's  Morals, 
p.  570. 

If  A  discourse  differs  from  a  speech,  an  ora- 
tion, or  a  harangue,  in  being  applied  to  what 
is  written,  the  others  being  only  spoken. 

dis-cbur  se,  v.t.  &  i.    [DISCOURSE,  s.] 

*  A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat  of,  to  talk  over,  to  discuss,  to 
relate,  to  tell. 

"  The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  v.  6. 

2.  To  talk,  to  treat,  or  to  confer  with. 

"I  have  spoken  to  my  brother,  who  is  the  patron,  to 
discourse  the  minister  about  it."— Evelyn. 

3.  To  utter,  to  give  forth. 

"  It  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music."— ShaTcetp.  : 
Hamlet,  lit  S. 

*  4.  To  spend  or  pass  in  conversation. 

"  Shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away?  " 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  lit  S. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.   To  reason,  to  pass  from  premises  to 
consequences. 

"  Those  very  elements,  which  we  partake. 
Translated  grow,  have  sense,  or  can  discourse." 
Dryden  •  />»(d :  Jfetfimorphoset  xv. 

*  2.  To  meditate,  to  debate,  to  turn  over  in 
the  mind. 

"  He  discoursed  how  best  he  might  approve 
His  vow  made  for  Achilles'  grace.* 

Chapman :  Homer  s  Iliad,  ii. 

3.  To  treat  upon    anything   in   a  formal 
manner  by  words  ;  to  dilate,  to  hold  forth  ; 
to  expatiate. 

"  The  general  maxims  we  are  discoursing  of  are  not 
known  to  children,  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind."— Locke. 

4.  To  talk,  to  speak,  to  relate,  to  tell. 

"  What  of  that? 
Her  eye  discourses  :  I  will  answer  it." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  ii.  I 

*  5.  To  be  affable  and  conversable. 

"  She  discourses,  she  aave*."— Shakesp. :  Merry 
Wines,  L  & 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  discourse 
and  to  speak,  see  SPEAK. 

dis-cbur  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCOURSE,  v.] 

*  dis-cbur 'se-less,  a.   [Eng.  discourse ;  -less.] 
Without  reason  or  reasoning  powers ;  irra- 
tional, senseless. 

' '  The  part  of  rash  and  tliscourte'ess  brains.  '—Shelton  : 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  6. 

dis-cburs '-er,  s.    [Eng.  discours(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  treats  or  writes  on  any  subject ; 
a  dissertator. 

"  Our  discourser  here  has  quoted  nine  verses  out  of 
if— Bentley:  On  Freethinleing,  p.  65. 

2.  One  who  speaks  or  discourses  on  any 
subject ;  a  speaker,  a  narrator. 

"The  tract  of  everything 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  rill.,  i.  L 

dis-cburs' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DIS- 
COURSE, t\] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  A  parttcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Reasoning,  meditation. 

"  You  being  by  nature  given  to  melancholic  discours- 
ing.  do  easiher  yield  to  such  imaginations."— AortA  .- 
Plutarch's  Lives,  p.  830. 

2.  A  treating  on  any  subject ;  dissertation. 

*  dis-cburs'-ive,  o.    [Eng.  discourse);  -it*.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  reason  ;  reasoning, 
discursive 

n  thv  lUsmu,..,^  __,^_ 

Shepherds  Pipe,  EcL  viL 


2.  Containing  dialogue  or  conversation  :  In- 
terlocutory. 

"  The  epic  is  everywhere  Interlaced  with  dialogue 
or  discoursife  scenes."— Dryden :  Dramatic  Poesy. 

3.  Affable,    conversable,    communicative, 
talkative. 

"  He  found  iiim  a  complaisant  man.  very  free  and 
discmimve."-LifeofA.d  Wood. 

*  4.  Moving  or  passing  from  one  point  or 
object  to  another ;  discursive. 

"  His  sight  is  not  discourtlre  by  degrees. 
But  seeing  th'  whole  each  single  part  doth  see." 
Danes :  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  j  8. 

*  dis-cburs'-jf,    a.      [Eng.   discourse);   -y.] 
Affable,  conversable,  communicative.  (Scotch.) 

*  dis-cburf,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  court 
(q.v.).]    To  dismiss  from  court  or  from  court 
favour. 

"  Pretending  to  iliscnurt  all  such  as  refused."— Speed: 
The  Romans,  bit.  vL,  ch.  xlvi.,  }  6. 

*  dis  court  6  ous,    *  dis  cour  teise,  a. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  courteous.]  Uncourteous, 
uncivil,  rude,  wanting  in  courtesy. 

"  He  resolved  to  unhorse  the  first  ditcourteout  knight 
he  should  meet"— Motteux  :  Don  Quixote. 

*  dlS- court -e-OUS-lfr    adv.      [End.    dis- 
courteous;  -ly.]    In  a  discourteous,  rude,  or 
uncivil  manner  ;  rudely,  uncivilly. 

"  Has  he  wronged  me  so  discourteously  f~ — ifarmion: 
The  Antiquary,  iv.  1. 

dis-cburt'-S-ous-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  di*. 
courteous;  -ness.]  A  want  of  courtesy  or 
civility  ;  rudeness,  incivility,  discourtesy. 

dls-cburt'-e-S^,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
courtesy  (q.v.).j  A  want  of  courtesy,  rude- 
ness, incivility  ;  an  act  of  rudeness  or  dis- 
rrspect. 

"  Offence  is  given  by  ditcourtety  in  small  things."— 
Macaulay :  But.  Eng  ,  ch  xxiv. 

*  dis-court'-shlp,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
courtship   (q.v.).]      A    want   of    respect   or 
courtesy  ;  discourtesy. 

"  Monsieur,  we  must  not  so  much  betray  ourselves 
to  discourtthip,  as  to  suffer  you  to  be  longer  mnsa- 
luted."— B.  Jonton  :  Cynthia' t  Keve  t,  v.  2. 

t  disc'-OUS,  o.  [Eng.  disc;  -o?<s.]  Disc- 
shaped,  disciform,  discoid  ;  as,  the  shell  of 
the  planorbis  (q.v.). 

*  dis-cov'-en-ant,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
covenant   (q.v.)".]      To  break   or   dissolve   a 
covenant  with. 

dis-cdv'-er,  *  des-chuv-er,  *  dis  cure, 
*  dis-kev-er,  *dis-kov-er,  *dys-cur- 

in,  v.t.  &  i.  iO.  Fr.  descouvrir,  descuvrir; 
Fr.  decouvrir ;  Sp.  &  Port,  descttbrir;  ItaL 
discoprire,  scoprire  ;  Low  Lat.  discooperio  == 
to  uncover  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  cooperioa 
to  cover.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  To  uncover,  to  remove  a  cover  from. 

"  Th«  cover  of  the  coach  was  made  with  such  joint*, 
that  they  might  put  each  end  down,  and  remain  a* 
discovered  and  open-sighted  as  on  horseback. "— Sid- 
ney :  Arcadia. 

*  (2)  To  lay  open  or  expose  to  view,  to  cause 
to  become  visible. 

"  Go  draw  asi  3e  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  severM  casketa  to  this  noble  prince." 

Khfcetp :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  T. 

(3)  To  reveal,  to  disclose,  to  make  known. 

"  Davkness  visible 
Served  on!y  to  difcnrer  sigtts  of  woe." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  i.  S3,  64. 

*  (4)  To  cause  anything  to  cease  to  be  a 
covering,  to  strip. 

"  The  voice  of  the  Lord  make'h  the  hinds  to  calve, 
and  ditcorereth  the  forests. '— JVi'm  xx'.x.  9. 

(5)  To  detect  in  concealment 

"  tip  h»  start? 
Discovered  and  surprised." 

Milton  :  r.  L.,  iv.  MS,  814. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  disclose,  to  reveal,  to  expose  to  make 
known. 

"  This  dedc  *chal  i  never  t'escbuuf*." 

wmiam  n,  Paleme,  S,W- 

(2)  To  show,  to  exhibit,  to  manifest. 

"  Frame  some  feeling  line 


That  may  discover  surli  integritv.' 

Shaketp.  :   Tvo  Gentle 


n.  lit  2 


*  (3)  To  betray,  to  bring  to  light,  to  m^.ke 
public, 

"I  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover  his  govern- 
ment."— Shaketp. :  Measure  fnr  Measure,  ilt  1. 

(4)  To  espy,  to  gain  the  first  sight  of. 

"  When  we  had  ditfnered  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  the 
left  hand. '— Act*  XXL  3. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  16^-1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  C 
•don,  -tian  =  shnn.    -tion,  -sion  -   shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <sc.  -  bel,  del. 
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(5)  To  find  out  by  exploration  places  not 
known  before. 

"  To  discover  islands  far  away." 

Shakesp.  :  Tiro  tirntltmtn,  1. i. 

*  (6)  To  explore. 

"  Daily  now  through  hardy  enterprise 
Many  great  regions  are  discovered." 

Spenter:  F.  <j.,  II.  (In  trod.  2). 

(7)  To  be  the  first  to  find  out  and  make 
known  anything  ;  to  invent. 
(S)  To  find,  to  detect. 

"The  Jacobites  however  discovered  in  the  event* 
of  the  campaign  abundant  matter  (or  invective."— 
Jtacaitlay  :  Hat.  Stig.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Law :  To  make  a  discovery  or  disclosure 
Of  any  matter  in  answer  to  a  bill  in  Chancery. 
B.  Intransitive: 

*  L  Lit. :  To  uncover,  to  unmask. 

"This  done,  they  discover."— liecker :  W\on  of 
Babylon  (160?). 

IL  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  reveal,  to  disclose. 

"That  you  have  discovered  thus." 

Sliaketp. :  Math  Ado,  U.  a. 

*  2.  To  espy,  to  spy  out. 

"  Thou  hast  painfully  discovered." 

WinA>M/i.  .'   Timon,  V.  2. 

3.  To  find  out. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
discover,  to  manifest,  and  to  declare :  "  The  idea 
of  making  known  is  conveyed  by  all  these 
terms  ;  but  discover  expresses  less  than  mani- 
fest, and  that  than  declare  :  we  discover  by  in- 
direct means  or  signs  more  or  less  doubtful ; 
we  manifest  by  unquestionable  marks  ;  we 
declare  by  express  words  :  talents  and  dispo- 
sitions discover  themselves ;  particular  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  manifest  themselves ; 
facts,  opinions,  and  sentiments  are  declared  : 
children  early  discover  a  turn  for  some  particu- 
lar art  or  science  ;  a  person  manifesti  his  re- 
gard for  another  by  unequivocal  proofs  of 
kindness  ;  a  person  of  an  open  disposition  is 
apt  to  declare  his  sentiments  without  disguise. 
Things  ar,e  said  to  discover,  jiersons  only  mani- 
fest or  declare  in  the  proper  sense  ;  but  they 
may  be  used  figuratively  :  it  is  the  nature  of 
everything  sublunary  to  discover  symptoms  of 
decay  more  or  less  early  ;  it  is  particularly 
painful  when  any  one  manifests  an  unfriendly 
disposition  from  whom  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  contrary."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  discover 
and  to  detect,  see  DETECT  ;  for  that  between  to 
discover  "and  to  find,  see  FIND. 

If  Blair  thus  accurately  discriminates  be- 
tween the  words  to  discover  and  to  invent: 
"  We  invent  things  that  are  new  ;  we  discover 
what  was  before  hidden.  Gali'eo  invented 
the  telescope  ;  Harvey  discovered  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood."  (Rhetoric  &  Belles  Lettres.) 

dls-cAv-er-a-biT-I-ty, «.  [Eng.  discoverable ; 
-ity.]    The  quality  of  being  discoverable. 

dis-c6v'-er-a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  discover;  -able.] 
1 1.  That  may  or  can  be  discovered,  found 
out,  revealed,  or  detected. 

"  That  mineral  matter,  which  is  so  intermixed  with 
the  common  and  terrestrial  matter,  an  not  to  be  dis- 
coverable by  human  industry."—  Woodward:  Natural 
History 

•  2.  Open  to  view,  exposed,  apparent,  visible. 

"  They  were  deceived  by  Baton  in  an  open  and  dis- 
coverable apparition,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent." 
—Brotcm :  Vulgar  frroars. 

dis-civ'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCOVER.] 

dis-<s6V-er-er,  s.    [Eng.  discover;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  discovers,  finds  out,  or  reveals 
anything. 

"  Discoverers  of  they  know  not  what." 

Cowper  :  Progress  of  Error,  47«. 

*  2.  An  explorer. 

"  The  discoverers  and  searchers  of  the  land  "—Ra- 
Itigh  :  Hist.  World,  bk.  11..  ch.  v..  }  8. 

•*  3.  A  spy,  a  scout. 

"  Send  discoverers  forth. 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies.' 

Shakesp  :  3  Henry  IV.,  IT.  1. 

dls-coV-or-Ing,  *  des-cuv-er-ing,  *  dys- 

OUT-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &«.    [DISCOVER.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  a&j. :  See 

the  verb). 
C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  exposing,  revealing, 

detecting,  or  finding  out ;  discovery. 
"  Ditcurynge  of  cownselle."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  dis  cov  er  ment,  «.  [Eng.  discover ;  -ment.  ] 
The  act  of  discovering  or  revealing  ;  discovery. 
"  The  time  .  .  .   preflxt  for  this  ditemurmmt." 
Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  TV.,  st.  8». 


*  dis  cov  ert,  *  dis-cov-erte,  a.  <k  s.  [O.Fr. 
descovert,  pa.  par.  of  descovrir;  FT.  decouvert.) 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Uncovered,  exposed,  unpro- 
tected. 

"  That  winter  made  haddeitocomre." 

Chaucer :  Dream,  4. 

2.  Law :  Not  covert.    Applied  to  a  woman 
who  is  unmarried  or  a  widow. 

B.  .4s  subst. :  Anything  or  part  uncovered, 
exposed,  or  unprotected. 

"  Alisauuder  smut  him  in  the  diseoverte." 

Alisaunder,  7,417. 

dls-coV-er-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
coverture  (q.v.).]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  free  from  coverture ;  freedom  from 
coverture. 

dis-cov'-er-y,   'dis  cov  er  ie,  s.     [Eng. 


us  cov'-er-y, 

discover;  -y.] 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  uncovering,  exposing, 
or  making  visible. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  revealing,  exposing,  or  making 
manifest. 

"  For  trial  of  faith  where  it  is,  and  for  the  discovery 
of  those  that  have  none. "—Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progreu, 

I  it .  i. 

C>\  The  act  of  making  known  or  public ;  a 
declaration,  a  disclosure. 

"  She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  <>f  Lucrece,  1,814. 

(3)  The   act  of  espying  or  perceiving,    or 
gaining  the  first  sight  of. 
*(4).  A  spying  out,  a  reconnoitring. 

"  Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces 
by  diligent  discovery."— Shakesp.  :  Lear,  v.  L 

(5)  The  act  of  finding  out  lands  or  places 
not  known  before. 

*  (6)  Exploration. 

"The  voiage  intended  for  the  dismueri,-  of  Cathay." 
—Backluyt :  Voyage*,  i«  282. 

(7)  The  act  of  finding  out  and  making  known 
for  the  first  time. 

"  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
but  Watt  invented  the  steam-engine  ;  and  we  speak 
with  a  true  distinction  of  the  inventions  of  Art,  and 
the  discoveries  of  Science."— TreiKh:  On  the  Study  of 
Wordt,  lect.  vi. 

(8)  The  act  of  detecting  or  finding  out ;  de- 
tection. 

(9)  That  which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or 
made  known  for  the  first  time. 

"  Then  spread  the  rich  discoeeru,  and  invite 
Mankind  to  share  in  the  divine  delight." 

Camper  :  Table  Talk,  752,  763. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Law :  The  revealing  or  disclosing  of  any 
matter  by  a  defendant,  in  answer  to  a  bill  in 
Chancery. 

"The  powers  of  obtaining  a  discovery  which  the 
court*  of  law  now  possess  "— Blackttone :  Com.,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  17. 

2.  Afiw. .'  The  first  finding  of  the  mineral  de- 
posit in  place  upon  a  mining  claim.  A  discovery 
is  necessary  before  the  location  can  be  held  by 
a  valid  title.    The  opening  in  which  it  is  made 
is  called  a  Discovery-shaft,  a  Discovery-tun- 
nel, dec. 

3.  Drama  :  The  unravelling  or  unfolding  of 
the  plot  of  a  play. 

discovery-shaft, s.  [DISCOVERY,  II.,  2.) 
discovery-tunnel, s.  [DISCOVERY,  II.,  2.] 

*  dls-cra'-dle,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cradle 
(q.  v.).]  To  come  forth,  to  emerge,  to  originate, 
to  arise. 

"  We  know  all,  Clifford,  fully,  since  this  meteor, 
This  airy  apparition,  first  discradled 
From  Tournay  into  Portugal." 

Ford  :  Perkin  Wnrbeck,  i.  8. 

dis  era  se,  dis  eras  Ite,  dys  eras   ite, 

s.  [Gr.  8v«  (dus),  in  comp.  =  bad,  and  Kpao-is 
(kraiis)  =  a  mixture.  (Dana.)  According  to 
others,  from  Gr.  Sis  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
(cpao-i?  (krasis)  —  a  mixture,  in  allusion  to  its 
composition.] 

Min  :  An  orthorhombic,  opaque,  massive 
mineral  with  a  metallic  lustre ;  colour  and 
streak  silver-white,  inclining  to  tin-white, 
sometimes  tarnished  yelLow  or  blackish. 
Comp, :  Antimony,  22  ;  silver,  78  =  100  ;  hard- 
ness, 8-5— 4;  sp.gr.,  9-44— 9-82.  It  is  a  valuable 
and  very  rare  ore  of  silver,  occurring  in  hexa- 
gonal prisms,  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Bolivia, 
associated  with  other  ores  of  silver,  native 
arsenic  and  galena,  and  other  species.  Also 
called  Antimonide  of  Silver,  Antimonial 
Silver,  &c. 


»  dis  era  SC,  v.t.  [Gr.  fiuo-itpao-ux  (ditskrasia)= 
a  bad  temperament :  4vs  (dus)  =  l«ul.  and 
/cpao-is  (fcrasis)  =  a  mixture.)  To  distemper, 
to  disorder  in  temperament. 

"  So  they,  when  &od  hath  bestowed  their  bodies  upon 
them,  as  gorgeous  palaces  or  mansion  houses  wherein 
the  mind  may  dwell  with  pleasure  and  delight,  do 
first,  by  this  evill  demeanour,  shake  and  ditcrw  them, 
and  then  being  altogether  careless*  of  repairing  them, 
do  suffer  them  to  run  to  destruction.  —Barrough  • 
Method  of  Physick,  1624.  (Hares.) 

*  dis  era  sed,     dis  craysed,    a.       [Dis- 
CRASE,  v.]    In  a  distempered  condition  ;  dis- 
ordered in  temperament. 

"  Discraysed.  Egrotus,  Halt  habeas,  Valetudina- 
rius."—Huloet. 

*  dis-cra  sie,  s.    [Gr.  Sva-Kpaa-ia.  (duskrasia).] 
A  distempered  condition. 

"  Somatalgia  and  Psychalgia,  the  one  the  ditcnuie  oi 
the  body,  the  other  the  maladieaud  distemiierature  of 
the  soule."— Optick  Qlaue  of  Hu.mov.rt,  1689.  (Sa.ru.) 

dis  eras  ite,  s    [DISCRASE,  «.] 

*  dis  cre-ate,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  create 
(q.v.).]    To  uncreate,  to  annihilate. 

"  Which  doubtless  else  had  ditcreated  all." 

Sylvester  :  Du  Bartai,  wk.  i.,  day  ii.,  318. 

dis  cred  -it,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  credit 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  want  or  loss  of  credit  or  reputation ; 
disesteem  ;  a  slight  degree  of  disgrace. 

"  Came  out  of  the  conflict  without  discredit."— 
Xacaulay:  But.  Eng.,  ch  xiv. 

2.  A  want  of  trust,  belief,  or  confidence. 

3.  Anything  which  causes  a  loss  of  credit  or 
reputation. 

"  It  would  not  have  relished  among  my  other  dit- 
ereditt.  "—Shaketp.  :  Winter 't  Tale,  v.  2. 

dis-cred-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  credit 
(q.v.) ;  Fr.  tUcrediter.] 

1.  Not  to  credit  or  believe;  to  have  no  faith 
or  belief  in  ;  to  disbelieve. 

"  Livy,  however,  discredits  this  account,  and  thinks 
that  the  Ajjuliaus  themselves  were  attacked.— Lewis: 
Cred.  Enrly  Ham.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  j  :n. 

*  2.  To  deprive  of  credibility ;  to  make  not 
trusted. 

"  To  stand  so  much  upon  the  discrediting  the  wit- 
nesses."— State  Trials  :  Duke  of  Norfolk  (1571). 

3.  To  bring  into  discredit ;  to  bring  reproach 
or  shame  upon  ;  to  disgrace. 

"O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderful  piece 
of  work;  which  not  to  have  been  blessed  withal, 
would  have  discredited  your  travel."— Hhukesp  ^An- 
tony *  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
credit, disgrace,  reproach,  and  scandal :  "  Dis- 
credit signifies  the  loss  of  credit ;  disgrace,  the 
loss  of  grace,  favour,  or  esteem;  reproach  stands 
for  the  thing  that  deserves  to  be  repruaclied ; 
and  scandal  for  the  thing  that  gives  scandal 
or  offence.  The  conduct  of  men  in  their 
various  relations  with  each  other  may  give 
rise  to  the  unfavourable  sentiment  which  is 
expressed  in  common  by  these  terms.  Things 
are  said  to  reflect  discredit  or  disqnux,  to  bring 
reproach  or  scandal,  on  tl  e  individual.  These 
terms  seem  to  rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other  : 
disgrace  is  a  stronger  term  than  discredit;  re- 
proach than  disgrace;  and  scandal  than  re- 
pruach.  Discredit  interferes  with  a  man's  credit 
or  respectability  ;  dis<,,«ee  murks  him  out  as 
an  object  of  unfavourable  distinction  ;  reproach 
makes  him  the  subject  of  rejiroachful  conver- 
sation ;  scandal  makes  him  an  object  of  offence 
or  even  abhorrence.  .  .  .  Discredit  depends 
much  on  the  character,  circumstances,  and 
situation  of  those  who  discredit  and  those  who 
are  discredited  .  .  .  disgrace  depends  on  the 
temper  of  men's  minds  as  well  as  collateral 
circumstances  :  where  a  nice  sense  of  moral 
propriety  is  prevalent  in  any  community,  dis- 
grace inevitably  attaches  to  a  deviation  from 
good  morals.  Reproach  and  scandal  refer  more 
immediately  to  the  nature  of  the  actions  than 
to  the  character  of  the  persons."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon. ) 

dis  cred  it  a  ble,  o.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
creditable  (q.v!).]  Tending  to  bring  discredit, 
shame,  or  disgrace  upon  anybody  or  upon 
anything ;  not  creditable ;  disreputable,  dis- 
graceful. 

"  Preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks." 

n'nnlsuiorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

dls-crgd'-It-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  discredita- 
ble ;  -'//.]  In  *a  discreditable,  disgraceful,  or 
disreputable  manner. 

dis-cr&d'-It-$d,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [DISCREDIT,  v.l 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  ndt, 
«r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «=e;  ey  =  a.    <iu  =  kw. 


discrediting— discrimination 
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dls-crSd' -It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
CREDIT, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disbelieving  or  dis- 
trusting; a  disgracing  or  bringing  into  dis- 
credit. 

dls-crSd'-It-dr,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
creditor  (q.v.).]  One  who  discredits. 

dis  ere  et,  *  dis  cret.  *  dis  crcte,  a.  [Fr. 

discnet ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  discrete,  from  Lat. 

discretus,  pa.  par.   of  discerno  =  to  discern 

(q-v.).] 

*  L  Lit. :  Differing,  distinct,  distinguishable. 

"  The  waters  (all  with  difference  discreet." 

Spenser  :  F.  C-.  II-  *H.  71. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Prudent,  wary,  circumspect,   careful  in 
•voiding  errors  or  evil  and  in  choosing  the 
best  course  of  action. 

"  Compton  was  nut  a  very  discreet  adviser."— Macau- 
lay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Done  or  carried  out  with  discretion  and 
circumspection. 

"Yet  was  thy  liberality  discreet." 

Coteper:  In  Mem.  J.  Thornton,  Esq. 

3.  Civil,  obliging,  polite,  courteous.  (Scotch.) 

dls-cre'et-ltf,  *  dis-crete-ly,  *  dis  cret 

ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discreet ;  -ly.]  In  a  discreet, 
prudent,  wary,  or  circumspect  manner  ;  with 
discretion. 

"And,  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out, 
Reply  discreetly,  '  To  be  sure— no  doubt  I 

Camper :  Conversation,  117, 118. 

dis  ere  et  ness,  *  dis  creet  nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  discreet;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
discreet ;  discretion,  wariness,  circumspec- 
tion. 

"Patience,  discreetnesse,  and  benignitie."— More: 
Immortal,  of  the  Soul,  pt  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  58. 

•dls-crep '-80190,  dis-crep'-an-cy,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  discrepance,  from  Lat.  discrepantia,  from 
diserepans,  pr.  par.  of  discrepo  =  to  differ  in 
sound :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  crepo  =  to 
crackle ;  Sp.  discrepencia.]  A  difference, 
variance,  disagreement,  or  contrariety. 

"  It  is  characterized  by  discrepancy  of  testimony  as 
to  Important  events."— Lewis :  Cretl.  Early  Rom.  Hist 
(1855),  ch.  viii.,  5  1. 

*  dis-crep  -ant,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr.  discrepant, 
from  Lat.  diserepans,  pr.  par.  of  discrepo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally : 

1.  Differing,  varying,  disagreeing,  at  variance. 

"  In  a  Tenement  discrepant  manner."  —  Carlyle : 
Letters  t  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  ill  2. 

2.  Followed  by  from  : 

"  Are  not  all  lawes  discrepant  from  Godde's  lawes 
•nel?"— Hall:  Henry  '"•  (an.  2). 

IL  Fig.  :  Suspended,  hovering  between. 

"  Plaining  discrepant  between  sea  and  sky." 

Keats  :  Endymion,  iii.  341. 

B.  An  subst. :  One  who  disagrees,  differs,  or 
dissents. 

"  If  you  persecute  heretics  or  discrepants  they  unite 
themselves  as  to  a  common  defence." — Jer.  Taylor. 

*  dls-cre  se,  *  dis-cres-en,  v.i.   [Low  Lat. 
discresco,  for  decresco  =  to  decrease  (q.v.); 
Sp.  descrecer ;  Ital.  discrescere.]    To  decrease, 
to  fade  or  fall  away. 


dis  crete,  a.    [Lat.  dtseretus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
cerno.]    [DISCKEKT.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  Distinct,  disjointed,  separate. 

"Discrete  quantity,  or  different  individuals,  are 
measured  by  number,  without  any  breaking  con- 
tinuity."— Hale :  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Discreet,  wary,  prudent. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Logic  :  Disjunctive,  discretive.    [DiscRE- 

T1VE.] 

2.  Music  :  Applied  to  a  movement  in  which 
the    successive    notes   vary    considerably  in 
pitch. 

3.  Math. :    [DISCRETE  PROPORTION.] 

4.  Med. :  Applied  to  certain  exanthemata, 
in  which  the  spots  or  pustules  are  separated 
from  each  other.     It  is  opposed  to  confluent. 

(1)  Discrete  proportion  :  A  proportion  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the  second 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  third  to  the  fourth, 
but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  second  to  the 


third  :  thus  3  :  6  :  :  8  :  16  is  a  discrete  propor- 
tion, because  the  ratio  of  6  to  8  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  3  to  6,  or  of  8  to  16.  The  pro- 
portion 3  :  6  :  :  12  :  24  is  a  continued  propor- 
tion or  a  geometrical  progression. 

(2)  Discrete  quantity :  One  which  is  discon- 
tinuous in  its  parts. 

*  dls-cre  te,  v.t.    [Lat.  discretus.]     To  sepa- 
rate, to  make  into  distinct  or  discontinuous 
parts. 

"  It*  body  is  left  imporous,  and  not  discreted  by 
atomical  terminations.  —Browne :  Vulgar  Erroitrs. 
bk.  ii..  ch.  L 

dis  ere  tion  (or  as  dis  cresh  n),  *  dis 
cre-ci-on,  *  dis-cre-ci  oun,  s.  [Fr.  dis- 
cretion ;  Sp.  discrecion ;  Ital.  discrezione,  from 
Lat.  discretio  =  a  separation,  difference,  from 
discrete,  pa.  par.  of  discerno  =  to  separate, 
to  discriminate.] 

*  I.  Lit. :  A  separation,  a  distinction,  a  dif- 
ference. 

"  To  shew  their  despicieucy  of  the  poor  Gentiles,  and 
to  pride  themselves  in  their  prerogative  and  discretion 
from  them."— Mede :  Diatribe,  p.  191. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  power  or  faculty  of  distinguishing 
things  that  differ,  or  of  discerning  and  dis- 
criminating correctly  between  what  is  right 
pr  wrong,  useful  or  injurious  ;  discernment, 
judgment. 

"  He  was  master  not  only  of  his  art-,  but  of  his  dis- 
cretion."—I'ofie:  Hoiner's  Odyssey  (Postscript). 

2.  Prudence,  sagacity,  circumspection,  dis- 
creetness, judgment. 

"  He  had  not  the  discretion  either  to  stop  his  ears, 
or  to  know  from  whence  those  blasphemies  came."— 
Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  1 

3.  The  liberty  or  power  of  acting  according 
to  one's  own  judgment  without  the  control  of 
others  ;  freedom  of  action. 

"  He  might  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be 
loaded  with  all  the  costs  of  the  proceeding."— Macau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  Civility,  politeness,  courtesy,  propriety 
of  conduct.    (Scotch.) 

"I  never  saw  ony  thing  q'  her  but  the  height  o' 
discretion."— Siixon  t  Gael,  iii  96. 

5.  Kindness  shown  towards  a  stranger  in 
one's  house ;  hospitality. 

If  (1)  To  surrender  at  discretion :  To  surren- 
der oneself  without  any  stipulation  or  terms  ; 
to  give  oneself  up  or  over  unconditionally. 

(2)  To  arrive  at  or  come  to  years  of  discretion : 
To  arrive  at  an  age  when  one  is  capable  or 
qualified  to  exercise  and  follow  one's  own 
judgment. 

If  For  the  difference  between  discretion  and 
judgment,  see  JUDGMENT. 

*  dlS-cre'-tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  discretion;  -al.] 
Left  to  the  discretion  of  auy  person ;  discre- 
tionary. 

"  AH  this  amounts  not  to  any  thing  of  a  discretional 
authority  placed  in  the  hands  of  tutelar  angels.* — 
Bishop  fforsely :  Sermons,  11  416. 

*  dls-cre'-tion-al-l^,   adv.      [Eng.    discre- 
tional;  -ly.]     At"  or  according  to  discretion  ; 
discretionarily. 

"  If  hour  may  be  used  discretionally  as  one  or  two 
syllables,  power  may*  surely  be  allowed  the  same  lati- 
tude."—Aarw  :  Elements  of  Orthoe/iy,  p.  80. 

*  dis-cre'-tion-a-rl-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  discre- 
tionary ;  -ly.]    According  to  one's  discretion 
or  judgment ;  at  discretion. 

dis-cre'-tion-ar-j^,  a.  [Eng.  discretion  : 
-ary.]  Left  to  or  depending  on  the  discretion 
of  any  person  ;  to  be  exercised  or  used  ac- 
cording to  one's  discretion,  uncontrolled  by 
any  other. 

"  The  discretionary  powers  which  such  governments 
commonly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior  officers."— 
Smith  :  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  Til 

dls-cret'-Ive,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
discretivus,  from  discretus,  pa.  par.  of  discerno ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  discretifo.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Disjunctive,  separating  ;  opposing. 

"  A  discretive  conceptualist." — Coleridge. 

2.  Separate,  distinct 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Gram. :    Disjunctive.     [DISCRETIVE   DIS- 
TINCTION.] 

"The  conjunction  here  is  discretive."  —  Gregory  : 
Jfotes  on  Scripture,  p.  80. 

2.  Logic:  [DISCRETIVE  PROPOSITION.] 

If  (1)  Discretive  distinction:  A  distinction 
which  implies  opposition  or  contrariety,  as 
well  as  difference. 


(2)  Discretive  proposition :  A  proposition  in 
which  some  various  or  seeming  opposition, 
distinction,  or  difference  is  noted  by  the  par- 
ticles but,  though,  yet,  &c. 

*  dls-cret'-lve-13r,   adv.      [Eng.    discretive  ; 
-ly.]     In  a  discretive  manner;    to  mark  or 
express  distinction. 

"The  plural  nnmlier  being  used  discretively,  to  note 
out  and  design  one  of  many.  —  Bishop  Jtichardson  :  On 
the  Old  Testament,  p.  287. 

*  dis-crim'-In-a-ble,  a.    [Formed  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  discriminabilis,  from  discrimen  (genit. 
discriminis)  =  a  separation,  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion.]   [DISCRIMINATE.)    That  may  or  can  be 
distinguished  or  discriminated. 

*  dis-crim  In-al,  s.  [Lat.  discriminants,  from 
discrimen.]     A  term  applied  in  palmistry  to 
the  line  marking  the  separation  oetween  the 
hand  and  the  arm  ;  called  also  the  Dragon's- 
tail. 

dls-crlm'-in-ant,  s.  [Lat.  discriminant,  pr. 
par.  of  discrimlno.] 

Math. :  The  eliminant  of  the  n  partial  dif- 
ferentials of  any  homogeneous  function  of  n 
variables.  [ELIMINANT.] 

dis-crim  -in-ate,  v.t.  <fc  i.  [Lat.  discrimina- 
tes, pa.  par.  of  discrimino  =  to  separate,  to 
distinguish,  from  discrimen  (genit.  discriminis) 
=  a  separation,  a  mark  of  distinction  :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  cerao  =  to  separate,  to  de- 
cide.] [DISCERN.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  distinguish,  to  mark  or  observe  the 
difference  or  distinction  between. 

*  2.  To  select  or  pick  out ;  to  choose. 

"That  disrrimin'itiny  mercy,  to  which  alone  you 
owe  your  exemption  from  miseries." — Boyle. 

*  3.  To  separate  from  others  ;   to  set  on  one 
side. 

"To  discriminate  the  goats  from  the  sheep."— Bar- 
row. Sermons,  vol.  1,  ser.  20. 

4.  To  distinguish  by  marks  of  difference  ;  to 
make  a  difference  between. 

"  The  Almighty  Maker  has  throughout 
Discriminated  each  from  each." 

Coteper:  Task,  iv.  734,  73*. 

B.  Iiitrans. :  To  mark,  discern,  or  note  the 
difference  between  things  ;  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion or  difference. 

"  At  length  mankind 

Had  reached  the  sinewy  firmness  of  their  youth 
And  could  discriminate  and  argue  well." 

Cowper :  Task,  v.  287-89. 

11  For  the  difference  between  to  discriminate 
and  to  distinguish,  see  DISTINGUISH. 

*  dis-crim '-In-ate,  a.    [Lat.  discriminoiMs, 
pa.  par.  of  dteefim.i)io.]     Distinguished,  dis- 
tinctive,   distinct ;     having    the    difference 
marked. 

"  Oysters  and  cockles,  and  muscles,  which  move  not, 
have  no  discriminate  sex."— Bacon  :  A'atural  History. 

dis-crim'-in-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISCRI- 
MINATE, v.] 

*  dlS-crlm'-In-ate-lJ',   adv.       [Eng.   discri- 
minate;  -ly.]     In  a  discriminating  manner ; 
with  discrimination,  distinctly. 

"  His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  in  this  Preface 
very  judiciously  and  ducriminately  explained."— 
Johnson  :  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Shenstone. 

*  dis-crfm  -Jn-ate^Sss,  s.    [Eng.  discrim- 
inate;  -ness.]    Distinctness,  distinct! veness  ; 
marked  difference. 

dis-crim  -in-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
CRIMINATE, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Serving  to  discriminate  or  distinguish; 
distinguishing,  distinctive. 

"  Souls  have  no  discriminating  hue" 

Covper:  Charity,  202. 

2.  Distinguishing  pr  noting  with  marks  of 
difference  or  distinction. 

3.  Having  the  faculty  of  discrimination  ; 
able  to  discriminate. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  power  of  distin- 
guishing ;  discrimination. 

dis-crim'-In-at-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dis- 
criminating; -ly.]  In adiscriminating manner; 
with  discrimination  or  judgment. 

••  Very  nicely  and  discriminatingly  dressed."—  Whit- 
ney :  Real  folks,  ch.  xiii. 

dis-crim-in-a  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dwcrimi- 
natici,  from  discriminatus.] 


ItSO,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  —  »*""-     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b$L  deJU 
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discriminative— discusser 


1.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  discrimi- 
nating between  two  or  more  things. 

"  A  satire  should  make  a  due  discrimination  between 
those  that  are.  and  those  who  are  uot.  the  proper 
objects  of  it.'—  Aaditoii  :  Spectator. 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  discriminating 
or  distinguishing  critically  between  different 
things  ;  discernment,  penetration,  judgment. 

*  3.  That  which  discriminates,  distinguishes, 

or  serves  as  a  mark  of  note  or  distinction  ;  a 

distinctive  or  discriminative  mark  or  feature. 

"Give  each  party  its  denomination,  distinction,  aud 

4iKrimination."—Jlall:  Contempt.,  vol.  i. ;  Of  Religion. 

4.  The  state  of  being  discriminated,  dis- 
tinguished, or  distinct. 


"Not  attending  sufficiently  to  this  ditcrimhwtion 
of  the  different  style      ' 
Due.  10. 


•le»  of  painting."— Sir  J.  Reynold*  : 


~*  5.  A  quarrel,  recrimination. 

"Reproaches  aud  all  sorts  of  unkind discriminations 
succeeded. '—  Socket:  Life  of  Williams,  1.  16.  (Dtniet.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  discrimination 
and  discernment,  see  DISCERNMENT. 

dls-orlm'-in-a-tive,a.  [Eng.  discriminate); 
•ive.] 

1.  Serving  to  distinguish  or  make  distinct ; 
distinguishing,  distinctive,  characteristic. 

"These  discriminati™  badges  have  as  great  a  rate 
act  upon  them.'1— Watt :  Contempt..  voL  i. ;  Qf  Religion, 

9:  Discriminating ;  observing  distinctions 
or  differences. 

"  nix-riminnllre  Providence  knew  before  the  nature 
and  course  of  all  things."— More :  Antidote  against 
Atheism. 

•  dls-fSlim'-in-^-tifve-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  dis- 
criminative; -ly.]  In  a  discriminating  manner; 
with  disrrimiifution. 

"  Worthily  and  discrtminatioely  used."  —  JJede : 
Diatribe,  p.  62. 

dis  crim  in-a  tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  dis- 
criminates. 

•  disHjrfm-in-a'-tbr-jf,  a.   Eng.  discrimina- 
tor; -j/.]    Discriminating,  discriminative. 

»  dis  crim  in-oiis,  a.  [Low  Lat.  discrim- 
inosus,  from  Lat.  discrimen  (geuit.  discrim- 
tnis).]  Dangerous,  hazardous,  critical. 

"Any  kind  of  spitting  blood  imports  a  very  dii- 
crimiaous  state. "— Harvey :  On  Consumption. 

•  dis-cri  ve,  v.t.    [DESCRIBE.]     To  describe ; 
to  narrate. 

••  The  battellii  and  the  man  I  will  ditcriue." 

Douglas :  Virgil,  xiii.  5. 

•  dis-crdwn'    v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
crown  (q.v.).J      To  divest   or   deprive  of  a 
crown. 

"The  chief 

Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown'd." 
llyrun  :  Child*  Harold,  iv.  167. 

•  dls-cro'wn  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCROWN.] 

dls-crown'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.  [DIS- 
CROWN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subsl. :  The  act  of  stripping  or  de- 
priving of  a  crown. 

•  dis  cru   91  ate,    v.t.      [Lat.    discntciatus, 
pa.  par.  of  discrucio  :  dis  (intens.),  and  cmicio 
=  to  torture  ;  crux  (genit.  crutis)  =  a  cross.] 
To  torture,  to  pain  exceedingly. 

"  Utcruciate a  man  in  deepdiitresse." 

/ferric* :  aesperides.  p.  247. 

•  dis  -cru'- 9f- at -ing,  «.    [DISCRTCIATE.] 
Torturing,  exceedingly  painful,  excruciating. 

"To  single  heart*  doubling  U  discruciaUny.' — 
Browne:  Christian  Morality,  it  HL 

•  discs,  8.  /'/.    [Disc.] 

*dls-ou'-bl-tdr-jf.a.  [LowLat.  discubitorius, 
from  Lat.  discumbo  =  to  lie  down.]  Fitted  or 
intended  for  the  posture  of  leaning  or  re- 
clining. 

"That  custom,  by  degrees,  changed  their  cubiculary 
beds  Into  ditcuMtorn.—Bromu:  Vulgar  Krroun, 
bk.  v.,  cb,  vt 

•  dis-cul'  pate,  v.  t.    [Low  Lat.  dlsculpo,  from 
Lat  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  culpatus,  pa.  par. 
of  eulpo  =  to  blame  ;  culpa  =  a  fault,  blame  ; 
Fr.  dimdper,  Sp.  disculpar,  ItuL  discolpore,] 
To  free  from  blame  or  fault,  to  exculpate,  to 
excuse. 

"  My  dtsntlpaHntjMm  from  the  charge  of  fear  would 
awaken.  In  some  of  you,  a  suspicion  of  a  less  defen- 
sible motive  for  thnt  retreat,  '-Aihton :  fait  Sermon 
(1758),  wr.  p.  144. 

•  dis-cul'-pat-cd.  pa.  par.  at  a.    [DiscuL- 

PATE,  V.] 


*  dis  cul-pat-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dis- 

CCLPATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  exculpating  or 
excusing ;  disculpation. 

*  dis  cul  pa  tion,  s.    [Fr.]    The  act  of  ex- 
culpating or  excusing ;  exculpation. 


*  dis-cul'-po-tor-^,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
culpatory  (q'v.).]     Tending  to  exculpate  or 
excuse. 

*  dis-cum'-ben-cy,  s.    [Lat.  discumbens,  pr. 
par.  of  discumbo  —  to  lie  down.)    The  act  or 
practice  of  reclining  at  meals,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  ancients. 

"  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  custom  of  dis- 
rumbency  at  meals."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk. 
v.,  ch.  v. 

*  dis  cum  ber,   v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
cumber  (q.v.).]      To   free   from  any  encum- 
brance or  impediment ;  to  disencumber,  to 
disburden. 

"  His  limbs  ditcumbert  of  the  clinging  vest, 
And  binds  the  sacred  cincture  round  his  breast." 
Pope :  Homer' i  Odyssey,  v.  474,  47*. 

*dis-cii're  (1),  v.t.    [DISCOVER.] 

1.  To  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  The  plalne  trouth  vnto  me  ditcure." 

Lydgate :  Storie  of  Thebet,  pt  ii. 

2.  To  watch  closely. 

"  We  gif  Messapus,  the  yeltis  to  ditcure." 

Oouylat  :   Virgil,  280,  15. 

*  dis-cii'rc  (2),  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cure 
(q.v.).]    To  free  from  a  care,  duty,  office,  or 
charge. 

"Some  benefices  have  actual  or  habitual  cure  of 
souls  ;  others  have  cure  habitually,  aud  are  dhcured 
actually  •  others  neither  actually  nor  habitually,  but 
utterly  ditcured."—Dr.  Toolcer :  Fabrick  of  the  Church 
(1004),  p.  35. 

*  dis  cur  -rent  (1),  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Bug. 
current,  a.  (q.v.)]    Not  current,  not  in  use. 

"  Diacurrent  in  all  catholicks'  countries."— Sir  E. 
Sandys :  titote  of  Rutogion. 

*  dis-cur'-rent  (2),  a.     [Lat.  discurrens,  pr. 
par.  of  discurro  =  to  run  about  :  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  curro  =  to  run.]    Wandering,  run- 
ning here  and  there.    (Coles.) 

*  dis  cur  sa' -tion,  s.    [Lat.  discitrsaiio,  from 
discurso  =  to  run  hither  and  thither.]     A 
running  about  from  place  to  place. 

"  Making  lung ditcursations  to  learn  strange  tongues." 
—Oaule :  Hug-Astro- Manttx,  p.  55. 

*  dis  cur   sion,  s.    [Lat.  discursio,  from  di«- 
curro  =  to  run  apart,  or  in  different  ways : 
dis  =  uway,  apart,  and  curro  =  to  run.] 

L  Lit. :  A  running  about. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  wandering  or  rambling ;  a  passing  from 
one  subject  to  another. 


Plutarch,  p.  109. 

2.  A  rambling  or  desultory  talk  or  writing  ; 
diffuse  treatment  of  a  subject. 

"  Because  the  word  discourse  is  commonly  taken  for 
the  coherence  aud  consequence  of  words,  I  will,  to 
avoid  equivocation,  call  it  ditcurtlon."—  llobbes. 

3.  The  act  of  discoursing  or  reasoning ;   a 
discourse. 

*  dis  cur  -sist,  s.  [Lat.  diseitrs(us),  pa.  par. 
of  discurro,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.\  A  discourser. 
an  arguer,  a  disputer. 

"  Great  discursists  were  apt  to  intrigue  affairs."— L. 
Addison:  West  flor&ory  (1671).  (PrefT 

dis  cur  sive,  a.  [Fr.  discursif,  from  Lat. 
discursuK,  pa.  ]>ar.  of  discwrro.] 

*  1.  Passing  from  one  subject  to  another ; 
wandering. 


2.  Rambling,  desultory,  unconnected. 

"  Into  thenc  discursive  notices  we  have  allowed  our- 
reive*  to  enter.'  -De  Qufncry. 

3.  Reasoning,  rational,  argumentative  (some- 
times written  discoursive,  q.v.). 

"  Rational  and  ditcurttvc  methods  ara  only  fit  to  lie 
maile  use  of  uiwu  phitosoiihers."— Alterbury :  Bermont, 
voL  iii,  S  8. 

*  dta-cur'-sivo-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  discursive; 
•ly.]  By  jirocess  of  reasoning  or  argument; 
argumi'iitativcly. 

"  We  do  dbeurHvttif,  and  1>y  way  of  ratiocination, 
deduce  one  thing  from  another."— Sate :  Oripin  of 
Jf unkind,  p.  2S. 


dis  cur'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discursiw; 
-ness.]  The  process  of  reasoning  or  argu- 
ment. 

"  The  exercise  of  our  minds  in  rational  ditcurtireneu 

about  things  in  quest  of  truth."— Harrow.-  Sermont, 

No.8. 

*  dis-cur'-sor-y,  a.   [Lat.  discursor,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -j/.]    Having  tlie  nature  of  reasoning 
or  argument ;  rational,  argumentative. 

".  .   .   textuate  [interchanged]  with  ditcitrttirtf."— 
Bp.  Sail!  Worto,  voL  i.  (Dedic.). 

*  dis-cur'-sus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  discourse,  reason- 
ing, argument,  treatise. 

dis'-ciis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  fiVxof  (disA.cs)  = 
a  quoit.] 

1.  A  quoit ;  a  flat,  spherical  piece  of  iron, 
stone,  lie.,  used  by  the  ancients  to  throw  as  a 
quoit.    [DISCOBOLUS.] 

2.  A  disc  (q.v.). 

dis-cuss',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lut.  discussus,  pa.  par.  of 
discwfio  =  to  shake  asunder :  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  quatio  —  to  shake  ;  Fr.  discuter  ; 
Sp.  discutir  ;  Ital.  discwtere.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  break  up,  to  dissolve  (of  material 
things). 

"  My  bosom  rubbed  with  a  pomade  to  ditciitt  pirn- 
ples/'-T'to  Rambler,  No.  130. 

*  2.  To  break  up,  to  destroy,  to  dissolve  (of 
immaterial  things). 

"Many  arts  were  used  to  ditcuti  the  beginnings  of 
new  attectiou."-  Wotton:  Reliq.  Wotton. 

*  3.  To  dispel,  to  drive  away. 

"When  the  night  was  ditcuued  away."—  Chaucer  t 
Boethius,  bk.  i. 

*  4.  To  lay  or  put  aside,  to  shake  off. 

"  All  regard  of  shame  she  had  dixrutt." 

Spewer:  F.  Q.,  III.  1.  48. 

*  5.  To  examine  into,  to  investigate. 

"  Crist  ...  sal  ill  dome  sitte  and  discuise  alle 
thyug."    H, impale :  Pricke  of  Contcience,  6,447. 

6.  To  debate,  to  consider  or  examine  by 
arguments  verbally  ;  to  argue  or  dispute  upon. 

"The  Commons  had  begun  to  diicust  a  momentous 
question."—  llacnulay  :  Uut.  Jtng.,  ch.  xi. 

*  7.  To  speak  out,  to  declare,  to  explain,  to 
tell. 

"  /Hscuss  the  same  in  French  to  him.  '—Shaketa.  i 
Henry  V.,  iv.  4. 

8.  To  try  or  consume  by  eating  or  drinking; 
as,  to  discuss  a  fowl,  &c.  (Colloq.) 

*  9.  To  finish  off. 

"This  troublesome   business  may  be  diicuufd."— 
Smollett :  Uumijhrcy  Clinker,  i.  177. 

EL  Scots  Law : 

1.  To  proceed  against  a  debtor  under  any 
obligation  before  proceeding  against  his  surety 
or  sureties,  in  a  case  where  the  parties  are 
not  bound  jointly  and  severally. 

2.  To  proceed  against  an  heir  for  any  debt 
due  by  his  ancestors  in  respect  of  the  subject 
inherited,  before  proceeding  against  any  of 
the  other  heirs. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  shake,  to  destroy,  to  break  to  pieces. 
"Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trisulk, 

to  i  in  in.  diicuu,  and   terebrate."—  Browne:    Vulgar 
Errourt. 

2.  To  debate,  to  consider;  to  examine  by 
argument  and  reasoning. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
cuss  and  to  examine  :  "Discussion  is  altogether 
carried  on  by  verbal  and  personal  communi- 
cation ;  examination  proceeds  by  reading,  re- 
flection, and  observation  ;  we  often  examine 
therefore  by  discussion,  which  is  properly  one 
mode  of  examination :  a  discjtssion  is  always 
carried  on  by  two  or  more  persons  ;  an  exami- 
nation, may  be  carried  on  by  one  only ;  politics 
are  a  frequent,  though  not  always  a  pleasant 
subject  of  discussion  in  social  meetings  :  com- 
plicated questions  cannot  be  too  thoroughly 
examined;  discussion  serves  for  amusement 
rather  than  for  any  solid  purpose  ;  the  cause 
of  truth  seldom  derives  any  immediate  benefit 
from  it,  although  the  minds  of  men  may  be- 
come invigorated  by  a  collision  of  sentiment: 
examination  is  of  great  practical  utility  in  the 
direction  of  our  conduct :  all  decisions  must 
lie  partial,  unjust,  or  imprudent,  which  are 
made  without  previous  examination."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-cussed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Discuss.] 

dis-cuss'- cr,  «.  [Eng.  discuss ;  -er.]  One 
who  discusses,  debates,  or  argues  a  question. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  Amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wot.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  woU.  vorKt  who,  son ;  mute,  onh,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  03=  e.   ey  — a.    qu     kw. 
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dls-cuss'-ing,  *  dJs-ouss'-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  g.  [Discuss.] 

A.  &  B.  Ai  pr.  par.  £  parlieip.  adj.  :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  debating,  examin- 
ing, or  arguing  a  question. 

"His  ns'ge  was  to  commit  the  disciistiny  of  causes 
privately  to  certain  persona  learned  in  the  laws."— 
Jtyliffe:  Parergon. 

dis-cus  sion  (or  dis-cush  n),  $.  [Lat.  dis- 
cussio,  from  discussus,  pa.  par.  of  discutio;  FT. 
discussion ;  Sp.  discusion  ;  Ital.  discussion*.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  it'.  •  The  act  of  breaking,  -esolving,  or 
dissipating  ;  as,  a  tumour,  <fec. 

2.  Fty. :  The  act  of  discussiu^.  debating,  or 
arguing  a  point ;  the  agitation  or  ventilation 
of  a  question  or  subject ;  debate,  argument. 

"There  1»  reason  to  believe  that  some  acrimonious 
discussion  took  place."— Jfacaulay :  EM.  Eng.,  ch.  xvt 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law :  The  proceeding  against  a  principal 
debtor  before  proceeding  against  his  surety  or 
sureties,  or  against  an  heir  for  a  debt  due  by 
his  ancestor  in  respect  of  the  subject  inherited 
before  proceeding  against  the  other  heirs. 

2.  Sury. :  (See  extract). 

"  Discussion  or  resolution  is  nothing  else  but  breath- 
ing out  the  humours  by  insensible  trauspiratiom."— 
Witeman :  Surgery. 

t  dls-CUS'-Sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  discussion  ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining 'to  discussion  ;  made  In  dis- 
cussion. 

"The  ditcui'innal  remarks  made  in  his  paper  on 
ferro-manganese."—  Mr.  Gautier's  Speech  at  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  in  Times,  April  3,  1876. 

•dis-otis'-sive,  a.  &  s.  [Pr.  discussif,  from 
Lai  discussus,  pa.  par.  of  discutio.] 

A.  -As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  dis- 
cussing, resolving,  or  breaking  up  tumours  or 
other  coagulated  matter  ;  discutient. 


2.  Fig. :  Having  the  power  or  tending  to 
resolve  or  dissipate  doubts ;  determining, 
decisive,  conclusive. 

"  To  resolve  all  its  doubts  by  a  kind  of  peremptory 
and  discussive  voice."— llopkins:  Sermon*,  No.  13. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  Las  the  power  or  quality  of  discussing, 
resolving,  or  breaking  up  tumours  or  other 
coagulated  matter  ;  a  discutient. 

dls-ctist ,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Discuss.] 

*  dis'-cu  -ti-ent  (or  tient  as  shent),  a.  &  i. 
[Lat.  discutiens,  pr.  par.  of  discutio  =  to 
scatter.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
discussing  or  dissipating  morbid  or  coagulated 
matter ;  discussive. 

"  I  then  made  the  fomentation  more  ditcuiient  by 

the  addition  of  salt  aud  sulphur."—  Witeman :  Surgery 
bk.  i..  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  discussing 
or  dissipating  morbid  or  coagulated  matter;  a 
discussive. 

"  Hake  your  bandages  more  strict,  and  foment  with 
diKuttentt."— Witeman  :  Surgery,  bk.  viL.  ch.  i. 

*diS-CUS'-tomed,  o.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
customed  (q.v.).]  Unaccustomed. 

"  With  artless  ease  from  my  ditcuttom'd  quill." 
Sylteitor:  The  Arkt.  H. 

dis-dain,  *de-deyn,  » des-dain,  *dis- 
deyne,  *  dis-deign,  v.t.  &,  i.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
dein,  destining ;  Prov.  desdeing ;  Fr.  dedain ; 
8p.  desdefio;  Port  desdem ;  Ital.  disdegno: 
from  O.  Fr.  desdegner ;  Prov.  desdegnar ;  Sp. 
desdeilar;  ItaL  disdtgnare;  Fr.  deilaigner  = 
to  disdain  :  O.  FT.  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  O.  Fr.  degner  =  Lat  dignor  =  to  think 
worthy  ;  dignus  =  worthy.]  [DEION.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  think  or  look  upon  as  unworthy  of 
notice ;  to  consider  worthless ;  to  scorn,  to 
despise,  to  contemn ;  to  feel  an  utter  con- 
tempt or  scorn  for. 

"And  when  the  Philistine  looked  about  and  saw 
D»vid,  he  dltdained  him."— 1  Sam.  xvii.  42. 

2.  To  reject,  refuse,  or  despise  as  unworthy 
of  oneself. 

"  Those  that  did  what  she  disdnintn  to  do* 

Waller  :  Death  of  Lady  Rich. 

*3.  To  fill  with  scorn  or  contempt.  (Sir 
P.  Sidney :  Arcadia,  iv.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  think  or  look  upon  anything  as  un- 


worthy of  oneself;  to  scorn  ;  to  refuse  with 
scorn  or  indignation. 

"  A  generous  spirit  would  have  disdained  to  insult  a 
party  which  e«ula  not  reply."—  llaeauliiy:  Sla.  E>tg., 
ch.  ill. 

'•2.  To  be  indignant  ;  to  lie  filled  or  moved 
with  indignation,  anger,  or  scorn. 


H  For  the  difference  between  to  disdain  and 
to  contemn,  see  CONTEMN. 

dis-dain.  *de-dayn,  "de-deyn,  *dis- 

dein,      dis  da  nc,  *  dis-deine,  '  dis 
deigne,  s.    [DISDAIN,  v.] 

1.  A  feeling  of  utter  contempt,  combined 
with  haughtiness  and  indignation  ;  contempt, 
scorn. 

"A  mingled  expression  of  voluptuousness  and  dis- 
dain  in  his  eye  and  on  his  lip.  —  Macaulay  :  Hitt 
Kng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  Indignation,  anger. 


*  3.  The  state  of  being  disdained,  scorned, 
or  despised  ;  shame,  disgrace,  ignominy. 

"  Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain." 
Xliakrtji. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  521. 

*  4.  That  which  is  disdained  or  is  worthy  of 
disdain. 

"Host  lothsome,  filthy,  foule.  and  fall  of  vile  dit- 
dainf."  Spenter:  F.  <j.,  1. i.  14. 

dis-da  ined,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISDAIN,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Despised,  contemned,  scorned. 

*  2.  Disdainful 

"  Reject  the  jeering  and  disdained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king." 

Shaktsp. :  I  Henry  IV.,  L  3. 

dis-da'in-er,  s.  [Eng.  disdain;  -er.]  One 
who  disdains,  contemns,  or  scorns. 

dis  da  in-ful.  *  dis-da  in  full,  a.  [Eng. 
disdain ;  fu.Kl).~\ 

1.  Full  of  disdain,  contempt,  or  scorn  ;  con- 
temptuous, scornful,  haughty. 

"  Marched  against  the  most  renowned  battalions  of 
Europe  with  disdainful  confidence."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Kng.,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  Disdaining,  scorning,  rejecting,  or  re- 
fusing with  disdain. 

"  The  queen  is  obstinate. 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  f  accuse  it,  and 
DMainful  to  be  tried  by  "t" 

S.akesp.  :  Henry  rill.,  li.  4. 

dis-dain  ful  ly,  * dis-doin-ftil-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  disdainful ;  -ly.]  In  a  disdainful,  scorn- 
ful, or  contemptuous  manner ;  scornfully, 
haughtily  ;  with  disdain  or  contempt. 

"  Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  railed 
At  their  false  ways  disdainfully." 

Wordsworth  :  Ezcurtion,  bk.  vtL 

t  dis-da  in  -ful  ness,  '  dis  deign  ful - 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  disdainful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  disdainful ;  disdain,  scorn, 
contempt. 

"  Shall  the  blood  of  her  that  loves  me  then 
Be  sacrificed  to  her  ditdiin/nlness  I " 
Daniel:  Pattion  of  a  Distressed  Man,  pt  it 

dis-da  in  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [DISDAIN,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  pr  state  of  despising, 
scorning,  or  feeling  disdain  for. 

"  Say  her  ditd  lining*  justly  must  be  graced 

With  name  of  chast." 
Donne:  Dialogue  mth  Sir  B.  Wotton. 

*  dis-da'in-Ish,  a.   [Eng  disdain.;  -ish.]  Dis- 
dainful, scornful,  contemptuous. 

»  dis-da  in-ish-ly,  «dt>.  [Eng.  disaainish ; 
-ly.]  Disdainfully,  scornfully. 

"Not  ouer  sad  and  sorrowful,  or  ditdainiskly."— 
rivet:  Instruct,  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  L,  ch.  xii. 

*  dis-da  in-ous,  *  des-dayn  -ous,  *  dis  - 
dein-OUS,  o.     [O.  Fr.  desdaineux;   Fr.  de- 
daignevx ;    Prov.  desdenhns  ;    Sp.   desdeftoso ; 
Port,  desdenhoso ;  Ital.  disdegnoso.] 

1.  Disdainful,  scornful. 

"  To  cast  a  disdainon*  and  greuous  loke  vpou  Gisip- 
pus." — Elyot:  Oofernour.  bk.  li.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Unworthy,  disgraceful. 


'  dis-da  m-ous-ly.  *  dis  da  yn  ous  lye, 

adr.     [Eng.  disduinous ;   -ly.]     Disdainfully, 
scornfully. 

"  Remembre  how  disdaynmulyr  and  lothsomly  th«y 
an  pleased  wyth  gyftes."— Bale :  Apology  (Pref . I. 


*  dl»-de'-i-ly,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  deify 
(q.v.).]     Tu  depriva  of  or  deny  the  Deity  or 
Godhead  of. 

"These  are  not  only  guilty  of  disdeifying  him."— 
FeltlKtm :  Letters.  No.  xvii. 

dis-di  -a-clast,  5.    [Gr.  ««  (dis)  =  twice,  and 
SiaxAaia  (diaklaff)  —  to  break  in  twain.] 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Bru'cke  to  an 
aggregation  of  minute  double  refracting  par- 
ticles assumed  by  him  to  exist  in  muscular 
fibre.  In  the  opinion  of  Quaiu  it  is  l>y  mi 
means  proved  that  the  molecules  which  in 
such  cases  produce  double  refraction  differ 
from  the  ordinary  ones  of  which  muscle  is 
composed. 

dis-di  a-clas'-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  disdmdast(<\.\.). 
and  sutf.  -ic.J 

Aiuit. :  Pertaining  to  Disdiacl.ists  (q.v.). 
dls-di-a-pa'-f on,  s.     [Gr.  5<?  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  diapason  (q.v.).] 

Music :  An  interval  of  two  octaves,  a  fif- 
teenth. It  is  also  written  Bisdiupason. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

U  (1)  Disdiapason  diapente : 

Music :  A  concord  in  a  sextuple  ratio  of  1 :  d. 

(2)  Disdiapason  semi-diapente : 

Music :  A  compound  concord  in  the  pro- 
portion of  16  :  3. 

(3)  Disdiapason  ditone : 

Music :  A  compound  consonance  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  10  :  2. 

(4)  Disdiaposou  semi-ditone  : 

Music :  A  compound  concord  in  the  pro- 
portion of  24  :  5. 

*  dis-do  -ing,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  doing.} 
Not  thriving. 

dis-ea  se,  *  dis  eese, '  dis  ese,  •  diss-ese, 
dys-ese,  s.      [O.   Fr.   desaise  «=  a  sickness, 
disease  :  O.  Fr.  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
aud  O.  Fr.  aise  =  ease  ;  Ital.  disagio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Originally  general  in  its  meaning.    The 
opposite  of  ease  ;  discomfort,  distress ;  want 
or  absence  of  ease. 

"  Wo  to  hem  that  ben  with  child,  and  nurishen  in 
tho  daies,  for  a  great  difte  [Gr.  arayicTj  (anangki), 
Vulg.  pi-essura  mitgna,  Auth.  Eng.  Vers.  distreu] 
schal  be  on  the  erthe,  and  wrathe  to  this  peple."— 
Wyclife  :  Luke  xxi.  23. 

*  2.  Trouble,  disturbance,  disquiet. 

"He  arered  dysese  and  strU  in  holy  clilrche."— 
Trevisa,  v.  95. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

14  Then  wasteful  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  ditenM." 

Thomson  :  Summer,  1.031,  1.0S5. 

4.  Any  disorder  or  morbid  condition,  habit, 
or  use,  moral,  social,  political,  &c. . 

*  5.  Contention,  warfare. 

"  Of  this  dissese  gret  hettis  past 
To  this  Lagate  at  the  bet* 

Wyntoum,  vii.  ix.  169. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Animal  Phys. :  Anyalteration  of  the  normal 
vitol  processes  of  the  body  under  the  influence 
of  some  unnatural  or  hurtful  condition,  called 
the  morbific  cause.    If  accompanied  by  change 
of  structure,  it  is  called  organic  or  structural ; 
if  not,  it  is  said  to  be  functional.     The  history 
of  disease  includes  :   (1)  Symptomatology,  or 
seraeiology,  the  morbid  phenomena  or  symp- 
toms ;  (2)  etiology,  or  causes  of  disease,  the 
specific  agents  or  causes  generating  or  pro- 
ducing disease  :  (3)  the  special  locality  or  seat 
of  structural  disease ;  (4)  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  morbid  alterations,  or  lesions,  or  the 
stamps,  anatomical  signs,  or  evidence  of  its 
existence,  in  connectioi.  with  its  symptoms, 
causes,    and     course     during    life  —  morbid 
anatomy  ;   and   (5)  morbid  histology,   or  the 
elementary  constituents  of  disease-products. 
There  are  usually  three  periods  :  development, 
expression,  ami   a  series   of  intervals  either 
tending  to  improvement,  or  confirmed  condi- 
tions  of  ill-health    according  usually  as  the 
disease  is  of  the  acute  or  of  the  chronic  form. 
The  form  of  disease  may  be  neurotic,  dynamic, 
adynamic,  constitutional,  malignant,   heredi- 
tary, cutaneous,  <fec.     The  usual  tendency  of 
disease,  from  the  vis  medicatnx  naturre,  is  to- 
wards recovery. 

2.  Veget.  :  Plants  suffer  from  diseases.  These 
are  of  various  kinds. 

(1)  Secretional  diseases,  in  which  celluloso 
is  transformed  into  gum,  resin,  or  manna. 
The  effect  i»  produced  by  over-action  of  normal 
functions. 


b6il,  b6y;  pout,  Jo^rl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t. 
-clan,  -tian  =•  slian.    -tion,  -sion = shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  4c.  =  bel.  del. 
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(2)  Diseases  of  decomposition,  as  gangrene 
or  canker.    These  are  processes  of  decay  in 
which  cellulose  is  transformed  into  a  muddy 
fluid,  a  brown  powder,  or  a  carbonaceous  mass. 

(3)  Diseases  produced  by  fungi  and  other 
vegetable  parasites. 

(4)  Diseases  produced  by  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects or  other  animals.    (Thome.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  disease  and 
disorder,  see  DISORDER. 

'  dis  ea  se,  *  dis  ecsc,  *  dis  esc,  *  dis 
esen,    'dys  ease,  v.t.     [O.  FT.  desaisir; 
Prov.  dezaisir ;  Ital.  disagiare,  from  O.   Fr. 
dcsaise  =  disease  (q.v.).] 

1.  Originally  in  the  general  sense,  to  deprive 
of  ease  er  comfort ;  to  distress,  to  trouble,  to 
annoy. 

"  Thy  daughter  U  dead ;  why  diiecutit  thon  [Or. 
C*uAA«?  (OcuUfit) ;  Auth.  Ver.  trouble*]  the  master 
my  furtherT"— Tyndale  :  Mark  v.  36. 

2.  To  trouble,  to  disturb. 


3.  To  pain,  to  cause  suffering  to. 

"  Although  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet 
the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  diieate 
them.  —  Locke, 

4.  To  disturb,  or  awaken. 

"  Many  that  would  have  gone  that  way  se  much 
loved  him  that  they  were  loth  to  dlteate  him.  hut 
went  another  way."— A rmin :  Sett  of  Jfinntet  (1408.) 

dis-eased,"     [Eng!  disease);  -ed.] 

*  1.  Troubled,  annoyed,  deprived  of  ease  or 
comfort ;  ill  at  ease. 

"  For  pitty  of  his  dame,  whom  she  saw  so  diteated* 
Spenter :  P.  «.,  VI.  ill.  82. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  afflicted  with  any 
disease  ;  having  the  vital  functions  deranged  ; 
tick,  disordered. 


*  dis  eas  -ed-ness,  s.   [Eng.  diseased  ;  -ness.} 
The    quality   or   state    of    being    diseased  ; 
sickness. 

"  This  is  a  restoration  to  some  former  state :  not  that 
state  of  iudigency  and  diteaiedneu." — Burnet:  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

*  dis  ea  se  ful,   *  dis  ese  ful,  o.      [Eng. 
disease  ;ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  trouble,  care,  or  discomfort. 

2.  Troublesome,  annoying. 

"Disgraceful  to  the  king,  and  diteateful  to  the 
people.  —Bacon :  Charge  at  the  Sea.  of  the  Verge. 

3.  Full  of  or  causing  disease. 

M  This  great  hospital,  this  sick,  this  diieatrful 
world."— Donne:  Deeotioni  (162S),  p.  275. 

•dis-ease-ful  ness,  s.  [Eng.  diseaseful; 
•ness.]  Discomfort,  uneasiness,  annoyance. 

"The  same  consideration  made  them  attend  all 
diteatefulnai."— Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*  dis  ease  ment,  *.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
easement  (q.v.).]      Trouble,    annoyance,    dis- 
comfort, uneasiness. 

"  The  travail,  diu-iuumentt,  and  adventures,  of  going 
thither  in  i«T*,u."_«accm  :  C'uniid.  on  the  Planta- 
tion* in  Ireland. 

*  dis  eas   Ing,    a.      [Eng.    disease) ;   -ing.] 
Causing  trouble,  annoyance,  discomfort,  or 
uneasiness. 

•dis  easy,    "dis-es-y,    *dis-€>s-ey,  a. 

[Eng.  'disese;  -j/.J  Uneasy,  troubled.  (Wydif.) 

*  dis  edg  ed,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  edged 
(q.v.)."]     Deprived  of  the  keenness  of  appetite, 
satisfied,  satiated. 

"  I  grieve  myself 

To  think,  when  thou  limit  l>e  diirdged  by  her, 
Whom  now  thou  tir'Ht  on.  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  lie  panged  by  me  " 

,SA/it«wp. .-  Cymbeline,  111.  4. 

*  dla-Sd'-I-fy.  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  edify 
(q.v.).]    To  fail  of  edifying. 

*  dis-eT-der,  v.t.    Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  elder 
(q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  an  elder  or  elders,  or  of 
the  rank  of  an  elder. 

"dis  em  bar  go.  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embargo  (q.v.X]  To  release  or  free  from  an 
embargo. 

"  And  then  4itrrnl,t\rgn»l  Rosa's  property."— An  Mt- 
dictator ;  Tin**,  March  It,  1877. 

dis-em  bans ,  v.t.  &  i.  [pr.  desembarquer  : 
des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  ajiart,  and  embaryutr 
=  to  embark  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  land  from  a  ship  ; 
to  carry  to  lan<l,  to  debark,  to  put  on  shore. 

"The  military  stores  were  Mtembarktd  there."— 
Maoaulay  :  Hitt.  tng.,  ch,  vl. 


.  B.   Intrans. :  To  land  or  come  on  shore 
from  a  ship  ;  to  quit  a  ship  for  land. 

"  There,  disembarking  on  the  green  sea-side. 
We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide." 

Pope  :  Homer' t  Odyuey.  Ix.  MO,  ML 

dis-em-bar  ka  tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  embarkation  (q.v.).j  The  act  of  disem- 
barking, landing,  or  causing  to  land  from  a 
ship. 

"Tourville  determined  to  try  what  effect  would  be 
produced  by  a  disembarkation."—  ilacaulay :  l/iit. 
Eng..  oh.  xvi. 

dis  -em-bark'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISEMBARK.] 

dis  em-bark -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DIS- 
EMBARK.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  Disembarkation,  disembark- 
ment. 

"  To  trouble  him  in  his  ditembarking."— Raleigh  : 
Hitt.  of  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ill 

*  dis  em-bark  -ment,  s.    [Fr.  desembarque- 
ment.]      The   act   of  disembarking  ;   disem- 

.  barkation. 

dis  cm  bar  rass,  v.t.  [Fr.  desembarrasser 
=  to  disentangle  :  dts  =  Lat.  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  embarrasser  —  to  embarrass  (q.v.).] 
To  free  from  embarrassment  or  perplexity  ;  to 
clear,  to  free,  to  extricate. 

"  You  will  have  daembarrastUKl  yourself  of  all  sort  of 
business  that  may  detain  you  here.'  —  Bp.  Berkeley . 
Letteri.  p.  73. 

dis  cm  bar  rassed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DIS- 
EMBARRASS.] 

dis  em  bar'-ras  sing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[DISEMBARRASS.*] 

A.  .V  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  freeing  from  em- 
barrassment, or  perplexity,  or  intricacy  ;  dis- 
embarrassment. 

dis  em  bar  rass-mont,  s.  [Fr.  disem- 
barrassment.] The  act  of  disembarrassing,  or 
freeing  from  embarrassment,  perplexity,  or 
difficulty  ;  the  state  of  being  disembarrassed. 

*  dis-em-bay",   v.t.     [Pref.  dis,   and  Eng. 
embay  (q.v.).]     To  get  out  of,  to  clear  the  bay 
by  navigation. 

"The  fair  innamorata  .  .  . 
Put  off  from  land  ;  and  now  quite  disembayed." 

Sherburne :  Partaken  iydia. 

*  dis-em-ba  yed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISEM- 
BAY.] 

*  dls-em-ba'y-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [Dis- 

EMRAY.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  navi- 
gating clear  of  a  lay. 

*  dlt-em  beir  Ish,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embellish  (q.v.).]     To  deprive  or  strip  of  em- 
bellishment. 

*  dis  cm  bell   ishcd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

KMBELLISH.] 

*  dis^m-bit'-ter,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embitter  (q.v.).]     To  free  from  bitterness  or 
acrimony  ;  to  make  sweet  and  pleasant. 

"  Encourage  such  innocent  amusements  as  may  dii- 
embitter  the  minds  of  mm.  and  irmk,;  them  mutually 
rejoice  in  the  same  agreeable  satisfactions. "-A dditnn : 
Freeholder. 

*  «'i<  em  bit  tcred,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dis- 

EMBITTER.) 

*  dis  em  bo£h   iirc,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr. 
embouchure  =  a  mouth.]    The  mouth  or  out- 
let of  a  river,  stream,  &c. 

dis  em  bod  led,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embodied  (q.v.).] 
L  Lit. :  Deprived  or  divested  of  the  body. 

"The  ditembodied  spirits  of  the  dead." 

liryant :  The  future  State. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Discharged  from  military  incorporation  ; 
disbanded. 
*  2.   Broken  up,  dispersed. 

"  The  water  that  comixHed  this  rill, 
Destauding,  ditemhotlied,  anil  diffused." 

tt'ordtvmrth :  excursion,  bk.  ill. 

dis  em  bod  I-ment,   s.      [Pref.    dis,   and 
EIIK.  embodiment  (q.v.).] 
1.  The  act  of  disembodying  (lit.  &flg.). 


2.  The  state  of  being  disembodied  (Itt.  <f 

fig-)- 

dis  em  bod  y,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embody  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :   To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  body 
or  of  flesh. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  discharge  from  military  incor- 
poration ;  to  disband. 

dis-em-bod'-y-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DIS- 
EMBODY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  divesting  of  a  body ; 
disembodiment. 

*  dls-em  bogue, i.«     [Sp.  desembocar,  from 
des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  embocar  » 
to  enter  the  mouth  :  em  =  Lat.  im  =  in,  and 
boca  =  the  mouth.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  pour  out  or  discharge  into  th« 
ocean,  a  lake,  &c. ;  to  vent. 

"  Rivers 
In  ample  oceans  disembogued  or  lost." 

lirydfii :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  Ix. 

II.  Figuratirely : 

1.  To  give  vent  to,  to  utter,  to  declaim. 

"'Methinks  I  hear  the  bellowing  demagogue 
Dumb-sounding  declamations  disr-ubngue." 

Falconer :  The  Demagogue.  400.  40L 

2.  To  force  or  thrust  out. 

"  If  I  get  in  adoors,  not  the  power  o'  th'  countrey, 
Nor  all  my  aunt's  curses  shall  disembogue  me. 

Heaum.  *  f'let.:  The  Little  Thief,  V.  t 

3-  To  give  vent  or  passage  to. 

"My  poniard 
Shall  disembogue  thy  soul." 

Massinger :  Maid  of  Honour,  ii.  I. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  discharge,  to  flow  out,  to 
be  discharged  at  an  outlet,  as  at  the  mouth. 

"  Seven-fold  falls  of  disemboguing  Nile." 

n i- alien  :  Ovid  ;  Meta»u>rjjhotei  ix. 

2.  Naiit.  :  To  pass  across    or   out   at   the 
mouth  of  a  river,  a  bay,  a  gulf,  Ac. 

"  My  ships  ride  in  the  bay, 
Ready  to  disembogue." 

Beaum.  <t  Flet. :  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  8. 

*  dis  cm-  bog'ued,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISEM- 
BOGUE.] 

*  dis  em-bog'ue-ment,  s.      [Eng.    disem- 
bogue;    -ment.  ]     The    act    of  discharging  or 
flowing  out  at  a  mouth  ;  the  discharge  of  a 
river  into  the  sea,  a  gulf,  &c. 

*  dis  cm  bos   6m,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embosom  (q.v.).]     To  remove  or  separate  Irom 
the  bosom. 

"  Uninjured  from  our  praise  can  He  escape. 
Who,  disembosomed  from  the  Father,  bows 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  to  kiss  the  distant  earth  t" 
Young :  Nigltt  Thoughts,  ix.  2,860-52. 

*  dis  em  bos   omed,  jxi.  par.  or  a.     [DIS- 
EMBOSOM.) 

*  dis  em  bou9h  ure,  s.      [Pref.    dis,   and 
Fr.  embouchure  —  a  mouth.]     The  mouth  of  a 
river  ;  the  discharge  of  the  waters  of  a  river. 

dis-em-b<Sw'-el,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embowel  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  bowels  ;  to  take  the 
bowels  out  of,  to  eviscerate. 

"  They  are  ditrm'iowllrd  by  drawing  the  intestines 
and  other  viscera  out  "—Couk :  foyagm,  vol.  TL,  Mt,  ill., 
ch.  i. 

*  2.  To  draw  or  extract  from  the  bowels. 

"80  her  disembowelled  web  Arachne  spreads." 

J.  Philips :  Splendid  Shilling. 

*  3.  To  take  out  or  extract  the  inner  parts  of. 

"  Roaring  floods  and  cataracts  that  sweep 
From  disemboiwllrd  eartli  the  virgin  gold." 

Thomson:  Summer.  777,  771 

dis-em-bo'w'-elled,  pa.   par.  or  a.     [DIS- 
EMBOWEL.] 


,    pr.  par.,   o.,    &   «. 
[DISEMBOWEL.] 

A.  A  B.  .-IN  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  out  the 
bowels  of ;  evisceration. 

*  d Js-§m-bd%'-ered,  a.      [Pref.    di»,    and 

Eng.   embowered  (q.v.),]      Removed  from  or 
deprived  of  a  bower. 

*  dis  cm-bran'  gle,   v.t.      [Pref.   dit,   and 
Eng.  embrangle  (q.v.).]    To  free  or  clear  from 
dispute,  squabbling,  or  wrangling. 

"  For  Ood's  sake  diuntfangle  these  matters.  "—If 
Rtrkrlru  :  Letteri,  p.  IM. 


t&te,  at,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sdn;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «  =  e.    <jy-a.    qu^kw. 


disembroil— disengaging 
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•dfa-Sm-broiT,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embroil  (q.v.).]  To  free  from  confusion, 
trouble,  or  disorder  ;  to  disentangle. 

"The  system  of  his  politick*  it  ditembroUed."— 
Additon  :  Whig  Examiner,  No.  4. 

'dis-em-broll'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISEM- 
BROIL.] 

*  dls-em-broil-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [Dis- 

BMBROIL.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  disentangling  or 
freeing  from  confusion  or  perplexity. 

•dls-em-bru'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
trmbrute  (q.v).]  To  raise  from  the  state  or 
nature  of  a  brute  ;  to  humanize. 

"He  ditembruted  every  one  except  himself."—  H. 
Brooke  :  fool  of  Quality,  I  71.  (Dariei.) 

*  dis  em  pire,  *  dis  em'  pyre,  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  empire  (q.v.).J     To  deprive  of 
power  or  command. 

"  Whom  this  very  pope  had  both  eagerly  advanced 
and  furiously  dite;npyred."—  Speed  :  King  John,  bk.  ii.  , 
eh.  \  iii.,  {  a. 


o"^,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
employ  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  throw  out  of 
employment  ;  to  discharge  or  dismiss  from 
employment. 

"It  personal  defailance  be  thought  reasonable  to 
diiemploy  the  whole  calling."—  Bp.  Taylor  :  Episcopacy 
Atterted. 

•dls-em-plojKed,  pa.  par.  or  o.     [DISEM- 

PLOY.] 

•dls-em-po^r-'-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
empower  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  power  ;  to 
divest  of  strength. 

•dis-Sn-a'-ble,  •dis-m-a'-ble,  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  enable  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  power  or  means  ;  to  dis- 
able, to  cripple. 

"The  sight  of  it  might  diientible  me  to  speak."— 
State  Tritilt;  Archbp.  Laud  (1640). 

2.  To  render  or  declare  incompetent. 

"  An  Act  of  Parliament  ditinabtiny  recusants  from 
presenting  to  church  livings."—  Wood  :  Athena  Oxon. 

*  dis-en-a  -bled  (bled  as  held),  pa.  par.  or 
o.   [DISENABLE.] 

•  dis-en  a  blihg.  *  dis  in  a  -blirig,  pr. 
pur.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISENABLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partMp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  depriving  of  power 
or  competence  ;  disabling. 

•dls-en-am'-our.  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
enamour  (q.v.).]  To  free  from  the  state  of 
being  enamoured. 

"  He  makes  Don  Quixote  dii-nnmnured  of  Dnlclnea 
del  Toboeo."—  Shelton  :  Don  Quixo'e,  voL  iv.,  ch.  xviii. 

•dls-en-cha'ined,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
enchain  fl  (q.v.).]  Set  free  from  restraint; 
unrestrained,  uncontrolled. 

"  Why  need  I  paint.  Charmion.  the  now  ditenrhained 
frenzy  of  mankind  ?"—  E.  A.  Poe  :  Eiros  i  Charmion. 

dls-en-9hant  ,  v.t.  [Fr.  desenchanter  :  des  = 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  enchanter  =  to 
enchant  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  free  from  enchantment  ;   to  disillu- 
sionize ;  to  free  from  the  power  of  fascination. 

"Can  all  these  disenchant  me?" 

Maningtr:  Unnatural  Combat,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  enchanting 
or  fascinating. 

"  No  reading  or  study  had  contributed  to  dlimchant 
the  fairy-land  around  him."—Goldmith  :  Bee,  No.  2. 

dls-en-$hant'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [DISEN- 
CHANT.] 

dis  -en-chant  -er,  s.  [Eng.  disenchant  ;  -tr.] 
One  who  or  that  which  disenchants. 

"  fiitenchantrr/i  of  negromancers,  diiroben  of 
gypsies."  —  Gay  ton  :  Notet  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  119. 

dls-en-chant  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  i.    [DIS- 

ENCHANT.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  4s  subst.  :  The  act  of  freeing  from  en- 
chantment or  fascination  ;  disenchantment. 

dis  en  chant  -ment,  s.  [Fr.  desenchante- 
ment.]  The  act  of  disenchanting  ;  the  state  of 
being  disenchanted. 

"  The  dittnchan'mfnt  of  Dulcinea."  —  Shelton  :  Don 
Quixote,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  xxii. 


*  dis  en  charm ,    *  dis  in  tjharm ,    v.t. 
[Pref.  dis;  en  verbal  prefix,  and  Eug.  charm, 
v.  (q.v.).]      To  free  from  "the  influence  of  a 
charm  or  enchantment. 

"  Fear  of  a  sin  had  daincharmtd  t\im."—Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermont,  pt.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

*  dis  en-c6ur  -age,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
encourage  (q.v.)  ]    To  discourage. 

"I  will  ditencouraye  you  no  more."— Had.  D'Arblay: 
Diary,  vi.  ttS.      (flamtl.) 

*  dlsen-cour  age -ment,  >.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  encouragement  (q.v.).]    Discouragement; 
absence  of  encouragement. 


*  dis  en -crease,    *  dis-en-crese,    «. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Mid.   Eng.  encrease,  encrese  = 
increase.]    A  decrease,  a  diminution. 

*  Without  addiclonn 
Or  ditencreate  either  more  or  lease." 

Chaucer  (?)  .•  T  .t  Black  Knight. 

*  dls-Sn-cre'se,  v.t.  <fc  i.    [DISENCREASE,  *.] 
To  decrease,  to  diminish. 

dls-en-cum'-ber,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
encumber  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  free  or  relieve  from  any  incumbrance 
or  impediment ;  to  disburden,  to  unburden, 
to  unload. 

"  As  it  hoped  thereby 
To  ditencumber  its  imjiatient  wings." 

Wordtworth:  Exeurtion,  bk.  ill 

2.  To   free   from   clogs,    impediments,    or 
fetters  of  any  kind. 

"I  have  diieneumber'd  myself  from  rhyme." — 
Dryden  :  A II  for  Love  (Pref. ). 

3.  To  free  from  the  burden  of  a  debt ;  to 
disembarrass. 

"To  ditencumber  himself  and  his  posterity.'— Ante- 
dotei  of  Bp.  Walton,  i ,.  42. 

dis-en-cum'-bered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISEN- 
CUMBER.] 

dis-en-cum'-ber-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
ENCUMBER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  freeing  or  relieving 
from  encumbrance,  impediments,  or  clogs  ; 
disencumbrance. 

dis-en-cum'-brance,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
encumbrance  (q.v.).]  A  state  of  freedom  or 
deliverance  from  encumbrance,  impediment, 
or  clog  of  any  kind  ;  freedom  from  debt. 

"There  are  many  who  make  a  figure  below  what 
their  fortune  or  merit  entitles  them  to,  out  of  mere 
choice,  and  an  elegant  desire  of  ease  and  dvencum- 
brance." — Spectator. 

dis-en-d6%',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  endow 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  or  strip  of  endowments. 

dls-en-dolv-'-ment,  s.  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
endowment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  depriving  or 
stripping  of  endowments. 

"  There  would  be  an  immediate  diiendotcmrtit  of  the 
Irish  Church."— O.  Barnett  Smith :  Life  of  Oladitone, 
ch.  xix. 

If  Disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church : 
Political  <t  Ch.  Hist. :  [DISESTABLISHMENT.] 

dis-en-fran'-chise,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  enfranchise  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  citizen  ;  to  dis- 
franchise. 

dis-en  fran-chise-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  enfranchisement  (q.v.).]  The  act  of 
disenfranchising ;  the  state  of  being  disen- 
franchised ;  disfranchisement. 

dis  en -gage,    *  dis  in-gage,   v.t.   &   i. 
[O.    Fr.   desengager  :   des  =  Lat.    dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  engager  —  to  engage,  to  pledge.] 
[ENGAGE.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  separate  or  loose  from  anything  with 
which  a  thing  is  in  union. 

"  This  boy  he  kept  at  hand  to  Mtrngaar 
Qarters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit." 

Thornton  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  25. 

2.  To  loosen,  to  dissolve,  to  break  up. 

"  Our  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  truth 
No  time  shall  durngiige." 

Cotaper :  The  Dotet. 

3.  To  draw  away  or  withdraw  from  that  to 
which  one  is  attached  ;  to  detach. 

4.  To  withdraw,  to  wean,  to  free,  to  deliver 
from  anything  which  occupies  or  engages  the 
mind,  affections,  &c.  ;  to  abstract. 

"We  should  also  beforehand  ditmgage  our  mind  from 
other  things."— Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i  .  ch.  i. 


5.  To  disentangle  ;   to  clear   or  free  from 
impediments  or  difficulties. 

"  From  civil  broils  lie  did  us  ditengngr." 

Waller  :  On  'he  Death  of  the  Lord  Protector.    I 

6.  To  set  free  or  release  from  any  occupa- 
tion ;  to   set   at  liberty  ;   to  free  from  any 
detention. 

"  Long  held,  and  scarcely  ditengaged  at  last. 

Coirper  :  Talk,  iii.  lit. 

7.  To  set  free,  release,  or  liberate  from  any 
obligation  or  engagement. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  withdraw  oneself;  to  set 
oneself  free  from  ;  to  abstract  one's  thought* 
or  affections. 

"Providence  gives  us  notice,  by  sensible  declensions, 
that  we  m;iy  dUeiigngr  from  the  world  by  degrees."— 
Collier:  OnThouglit. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  di«- 
engage,  to  disentangle,  and  to  extricate  :  "  Ex- 
tricate, in  Latin  etti-icatus,  from  ex  and  trica,  a 
hair,  or  noose,  signifies  to  get  as  it  were  out 
of  a  noose.  As  to  engage  signifies  simply  to 
bind,  and  entangle  signifies  to  bind  in  an  in- 
volved manner,  to  disentangle  is  naturally 
applied  to  matters  of  greater  difficulty  and 
perplexity  than  to  disengage  :  and  as  the  term 
extricate  includes  the  idea  of  that  which 
would  hold  fast  and  keep  within  a  tight  in- 
volvement, it  is  employed  with  respect  to 
matters  of  the  greatest  possible  embarrass- 
ment and  intricacy  :  we  may  be  disengaged 
from  an  oath,  disentangled  from  pecuniary 
difficulties,  extricated  from  a  suit  at  law  :  it  is 
not  right  t<>  expect  to  be  disengaged  from  all 
the  duties  which  attach  to  men  as  members 
of  society  ;  he  who  enters  into  disputes  about 
contested  property  must  not  expect  to  be 
soon  disentangled  from  the  law  ;  when  a 
general  has  committed  himself  by  coming  into 
too  close  a  contact  with  a  very  superior  force, 
he  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  can 
extricate  himself  from  his  awkward  situation 
with  the  loss  of  half  his  army."  (t  raM>  :  Eng. 
Synon.). 

dis-en-gag  ed,   a.      [Pref.   dis,    and    Eng. 
engaged  (q.v.).] 

L  Separated,  disjoined,  or  set  loose  from 
anything  with  which  a  thing  has  been  in 
union  ;  disentangled,  released,  detached. 

*  2,  Unattached  to  any  particular  side  ;  dis- 
interested, impartial,  indifferent. 

"They  are  persons  disinterested,  disengaged,  who 
neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  trial."—  Slate  Trial*  ;  Col 


3.  Vacant,  at  leisure,  not  engaged  oil  any 
particular  business  or  occujiation. 

4.  Not  engaged,  secured,  or  hired  for  any 
particular  object. 

5.  Free  from  or  released  from  any  obligation 
or  engagement  • 

*  6.  Easy,  careless.    [Fr.  degage.] 

"  Everything  he  says  must  be  in  a  free  and  alien- 
gaged  manner."—  Spectator. 

dis  en  gag  ed  ness,  s.    [Eng.  disengaged; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disengaged, 
disjoined,  detached,  or  disconnected. 

2.  The  state  of  being  at  leisure  or  unoccu- 
pied. 

3.  A  state  of  freedom  from  care  or  attention. 

dis-en-ga  ge-ment,   s.     [Eng.   disengage; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  disengaging,  dis- 
joining, or  detaching;  separation. 

(1)  Lit.  :  The  disengaging  or  detaching  of 
material  things  one  from  another. 

(2)  Fig.  :  The  disengaging  or  setting  free  of 
immaterial  things. 

"This  ditengageinenf  of  the  spirit  from  the  volup- 
tuous appetites  of  the  flesh.'  —Haantagae  :  Devout* 
Euayt.  iL,  tr.  10,  i  1. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disengaged,  disjoined, 
or  detached  ;  separation. 

"A  ditengagemrn'  from  earthly  trammels."—  .Sir  W. 
Janet  :  The  fertiant,  dis.  6. 

3.  A  state  of  vacancy  or  leisure  ;  freedom 
from  occupation, 

"  Ditrngageinent  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enjoy- 
ment."— Bp.  Batter. 

4.  A  state  of  freedom  or  release  from  obliga- 
tion or  engagement. 

dis  en-gag'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.      [DIS- 

ENGAGE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  separating,  de- 
taching, or  releasing  ;  disengagement. 


t>6il,  bo^;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  9611,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as-  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =t 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -flon  =  zhun.     -tious,  -clous,  -sious-shus.    -ble,  -die,  itc.  -bel,  del. 
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disennoble— disexercise 


tlisengaging-gear. 

Mach. :  Contrivances  by  which  machines  are 
thrown  out  of  connection  with  their  motor, 
by  disconnecting  the  wheels,  chains,  or  bands 
which  drive  them.  [CLUTCH,  COUPLING.) 

*  dls-en-no'-ble,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ennoble  (q.v.).]     To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest 
of  anything  which  ennobles ;  to  disgrace,  to 
render  ignoble. 

"An  unworthy  behaviour  degrades  ami  JiVnuoMet 
a  man  in  the  eye  of  the  world." — Uuanlian,  No.  187. 

»  dis-en-no -bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DiSEN- 

NOBLE.] 

•  dis-en-r6U,    v.t.     TPref.    dis,    and    Eng. 
enroll  (q.v.).j    To  erase  or  strike  out  of  a  roll 
or  list. 

"  He  will  not  ditmroU 
Your  name."  Donne ;  Foemt,  p.  161. 

•  dis-en-rolled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISENROLL.] 

*  dis-en-roll'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [DIS- 
ENROLL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  striking  out  of  a 
roll  or  list. 

*  dls-e'n-san'-i-ty,  *.     [Pref.  dis  (intens.), 
and  Mid.   Eng.  ensanity,  for  insanity  (q.v.).j 
Insanity,  folly,  madness. 

"  What  tt-diosity  and  daensanltii 
Is  here  among  you  1"     Beaumont  A  Fletcher. 

•  dls-en-sla  ve,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
enslave    (q.v.).]      To   free   or   deliver   from 
slavery  or  bondage. 

"They  expected  such  an  one  as  should  disenttave 
them  from  the  Rowan  yoke."— South :  Sermont,  vol. 
iii.,  ser.  8. 

dis -en-tail,  v.t.  [Lat.  pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
entail.} 

Law  (of  an  estate) :  To  make  arrangements 
for  putting  an  end  to  an  entail.  % 

dis-en-ta'iled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISENTAIL.] 
dls-en-ta'il-ing,  pr.  par  or  o.    [DISENTAIL.] 

disentailing  deed. 

Law :  An  enrolled  assurance  barring  an 
entail,  as  provided  for  by  3  and  4  Win.  IV..  c. 
74.  (Wharton.) 

dis-cn-tan  -glc,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
entangle  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  unravel  or  free  from  entanglement ; 
to  untwist ;  to  clear  or  extricate  from  a  state 
of  being  interwoven,  twisted,  or  interlaced. 

"They  do  incessantly  strive  to  ditenUtngle  them- 
•elves,  and  get  away."— Boyle. 

2.  To  set  free  or  disengage  from  impedi- 
ments, perplexity,  or  complications  ;  to  dis- 
embarrass. 

"Till  they  could  find  some  expedient  to  explicate 
and  ditentangle  themselves  out  of  this  labyrinth,  they 
Diade  no  advance  towards  supplying  their  armies." — 
Clarendon :  But.  Ciail  War. 

3.  To  disengage,  to  separate,  to  liberate. 

"To  ditentnngle  our  idea  of  the  cause  from  the 
effect"—  Burke:  Hublime and  Beautiful. 

4.  To  clear  from  obscurity,  doubt,  or  con- 
fusion ;    to    make    clear    by    getting    rid    of 
extraneous  matter. 

"  The  labour  of  disentangling  their  sense  from  its 
husk  of  verbiage."— Athenttum,  October  10,  1882. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  disentangle 
and  to  disengage,  see  DISENGAGE. 

dis-e'n-tan'-gled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISEN- 
TANGLE.] 

dis-Sn-tan'-glc-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disentangle ; 
-ment.]  The  act  of  disentangling,  unravelling, 
clearing,  or  disengaging. 

dls-en-tang  -ling,  /»•.  par.,  a.,  &,  ».  [DISEN- 
TANGLE.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  pnr.  (t  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sub.it.  :  The  net  of  unravelling,  clear- 
ing, or  disengaging ;  disentanglement. 

•dto-Sn-teV,  '  dis  en-terre,  v.t.  [Pr. 
desente.rrer.}  To  disinter,  to  unbury,  to  bring 
to  light  or  life.  [DISINTER.] 

"  dis -gn- thrall,  '  dis  cn-thral,  v.t. 
IPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  enthrall  (q.v.).]  To  set 
free  from  thraldom,  bondage,  or  servitude  ; 
to  emancipate. 

"  In  strait*  aud  in  dlstres*. 
Tbon  dldtt  me  diim'hrul" 

Milton :  Translation,  ft.  IT. 


*  dis-en-thrall'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DIS- 
ENTHRALL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  Mtting  fret  from 
thraldom  ;  disenthralment 

*  dis  en  thral  -ment,  s.     [Pref.   dis,    and 
Eng.  enthralment.]    The  act  of  setting  free 
from  thraldom,  bondage,  or  servitude  ;  eman- 
cipation. 

*  dis  en  thro  ne,    '  dis  in  thro  nc,    v.t. 
[Pref.   dis,   and    Eng.   enthrone   (q.v.).]      To 
remove  or  depose  from  sovereignty ;  to  de- 
throne. 

"  To  diienthrone  the  King  of  heaven. 
We  war."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  iL  239,  230. 

'  dis  en  throned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DisEN- 

THRONE.] 

*  dis  cn-thron'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [Dis- 

ENTHRONE.] 

A.  <fc  B.  Aspr.  par.  £  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  deposing  from 
sovereignty. 

*  dlS-en-ti'-tle,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  en- 
title (q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  a  title,  right,  or 
claim. 

"  Every  ordinary  offence  doea  not  disentitle  a  sou  to 
the  love  of  bU  father."— South  :  Hermans,  viii.  137. 

dls-en-ti'-tled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISENTITLE.] 

*  dis  en-tomb  (&  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  entomb  (q.v.).]    To  take  or  raise  out  of  a 
tomb,  to  disinter. 

*  dls-en-tra'il,  *  di  .-en-tra'yle,  *  dls- 

in  traile,  v.t.  [Fr.  desentrailler.]  [EN- 
TRAIL.]  To  deprive  of  the  entrails  ;  to  disem- 
bowel, to  eviscerate. 

"  He  did  his  bowels  dMntraile." 

Spenter :  F.  Q..  V.  U.  18. 

*  dis-en-tran'9e,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
entrance,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  awaken  from  a  trance  or 
deep  sleep  ;  to  disenchant,  to  disillusionise. 

*' Ralpho,  by  this  time  ditentranced." 

Butler :  Uudibrat,  i.  v. 

*  dis-en-tran'ced,  pa.  par.   or  a.    [DISEN- 

TRANCE.] 

*  dis-en-tran9'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dis- 

ENTRANCE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  'is  subst. :  The  act  of  awaking  from  a 
trance ;  disenchantment. 

*  dis-Sn-tra'-yle,  v.t.    [DISENTKAIL.] 

*  dis  en  tra  yled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DiSEN- 

TRAYLE.] 

*  di  »-Sn-twi'ne,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
entwine  (q.v.).]     To  untwine,  to  untwist ;  to 
free  from  the  state  of  being  twined  or  twisted. 

"  So  closely  mingling  here,  that  diienttfined. 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind." 

Byron :  Coriair.  1. 14. 

*  dls'-er-git,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  er- 
got (q.v.):] 

Farr ;  To  take  out  the  ergot.    (Ash.) 

*  dls-ert',  a-    [Pr.  from  Lat.  disertus  =  elo- 
quent.]   Eloquent. 

"Mr.  A.  Wootton,  a  very  learned  and  diurt  man, 
was  inhibited  to  preach."— MS.  of  im,  cited  by  Ward, 
a  mil.  Prof.,  p.  a». 

*  dis  ert   i  tude,  s.     [Lat.  disertitvdo,  from 
disertus.]    Eloquence,  fluency. 

*  dls-erf-ly,  *  des-ert-ly,  *  dis  sert  ly, 

adv.     [Eng. divert ;  -ly.]    Eloquently. 

"  He  endeavoured  it  not  directly  and  detrrtli/,  but 
under  a  cluM  aud  lx>rrowed  pretext'  —Sir  a.  Buck: 
UM*-y  of  Richard  III. 

*  dig  e'se,  s.  &  v.    [DISEASE,  s.  &  v.] 

*  dls-e'se-ful,  s.    [DISEASEFUL.] 

*  dis  es  -ey,  a.    [DISEASY.] 

*  dis-fis'-per-at,  o.    [DESPERATE.]    In  des- 
pair, without  h'ope. 

"  And  wost  thy  selfen  outtlrly 
DitttjMrat  of  alle  blys." 

Chaucer :  llouu  of  Fame,  Iii.  ur:. 

*  dis-£s-peyre,  ».i.   [Fr.  desesptrer.}    To  des- 
pair. 

"  A  verray  preef  .  .  .  that  no  man  dlteiptt/rt." 

Lydgatt:  Minor  Poemt,  p.  230. 


*  dis-es-pou  se,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
espouse  (q.y.>J    To  put  away  from  th«  posi- 
tion of  a  wife  ;  to  divorce. 

"  Laviula  diietptntted."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  be.  17. 

*  dis  es-pous  ed,    pa.  par.    or  a.     [DISKS- 

POUSE.J 

*  dis-es-pous  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Dis- 

ESPOUSE.] 

A.  &  'B.  An  pr.  par.  £  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  putting  away  from 
the  position  of  a  wife  ;  divorce. 

dis  cs-tab -lish,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
establish  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  cause  to  cease  to  be  established ; 
specif,  to  deprive  a  church  of  its  connection 
with  the  state. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  was  thus  powerfully  sustained  by 
the  country  in  his  resolve  to  diuttaoltiM  the  Irish 
Church. "-(J.  Burnett  Smith  :  Life  of  Oladttont,  ch. 

six. 

*  2.  To  unsettle  ;  to  break  up. 

dis  es  tab  lished,   pa.  par.  or  a.     [DIS- 
ESTABLISH.] 

dis  es  tab  lish-ment,  s.      [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  establishment  (n.v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  cease  to  be  estab- 
lished ;    specif,   a  depriving  a  church   of  its 
rights,  position,  .or  privileges  as  an  established 
church,  to  withdraw  a  church  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  state. 

"  He  objected  to  disett.Mii hment,  because  he  was  In 
favour  of  the  union  of  (Jhurch  and  .State."— O.  Burnett 
Smith  :  Lift  of  Oludttone,  ch.  xix. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disestab- 
lished. 

"If  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of  tht 
Irish  Church : 

Political  £  Ch.  Hist. :  A  bill  for  the  purpose 
described  in  the  heading  to  this  paragraph 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  March  1,  1869.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  month,  by  36b  to  250  votes,  aud  the 
third  on  May  31,  by  3(51  to  24T.  The  first 
reading  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  motion  of  Earl  Uranville,  on  June  1,  1869, 
and  after  several  vicissitudes  and  some  modi- 
fications, accepted  by  tlie  Commons.  The  bill 
received  the  royal  assent  on  July  26,  1809,  but 
it  was  provided  that  it  should  not  take  eflect 
till  January  1,  1871,  which,  therefore,  is  the 

E roper  date  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
rish  Church. 

*  dis-cs  te  em,   s.      [Pref.    dis,    and    Eng. 
esteem,  s.  (q.v.).]    A  want  of  esteem,  or  high 
regard  for  ;  disregard,  contempt. 

"  If  the  name  of  God  be  prophaned  by  the  dittiteem 
and  niisuuage  of  the  things  it  is  called  u\iau."—Medt: 
Diatribe,  p.  >;j. 

*  dis-es-teem',   v.t.     [Fr.  deses«im«r.]    [ES- 
TEEM, v.] 

1.  To  look  upon  or  regard  without  esteem  ; 
to  feel  a  slight  contempt  for. 

"  So  glorious  now,  though  once  so  duesteemed." 

Cowt>er :  Charity,  580. 

*  2.  To  bring  into  disesteem.  disfavour,  or 
disrepute  ;  to  lower  in  estimation,  to  detract 
from,  to  depreciate. 

*  dis-es-teem  ed,  ;M.  par.  or  a.  [DISESTEEM, 
v.} 

*  dis-es-teem -er,  s.    [Eng.  disesteem;  -er.] 
One  who  disesteems. 

"  To  see  you  a  distfteemer  of  those  divine  thing*,"— 
/>.'///•• .  Work*,  iv.  66. 

*  dis  es-teem  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [Dis- 

ESTEEM,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partieip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  regarding 
with  disesteem,  contempt,  or  dislike. 

*  dis-5s-ti-ma'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
estimation   (q.v.).]      A   regarding   with    dis- 
esteem ;  a  want  of  esteem  or  high  opinion  for 
anything ;  the  state  of  being  in  disesteem, 
disrepute,  or  disfavour. 

"Three  kinds  of  contempt:  ditettimation,  dUap- 
polntiueut,  calumny."— B;x  Keynoliti :  On  the  I'auiont, 
ch.  xxx. 

*  dia  ex'  er-cise,  r.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Kng. 
exercise,  v.  (q-v.).]    To  cease    to  exercise  or 
use ;  to  deprive  of  exercise. 

"By  <lim-rrrfi!iiii<jMu.\  blunting  our  abilities."— Mtt- 
ton:  Areoi>agitica. 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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•dls-fa'rne,  «.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fame 
(q.v.).]     Ill  reputation  ;  disrepute. 

"  What  is  fame  in  life  but  half  ditfamt,  I " 

Tennyton  :  Merlin  i  I'ivien. 

*  dls-fa  me,  v.t.    [DEFAME.]    To  disgrace,  to 
defame. 

"  Where  the  master  had  rather  dirfame  hymselfe  for 
hys  teaching."— Atcham :  Schole-master. 

*  dis-fan'-C y,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fancy, 
T.  (q.v.)]    Not  to  fancy  or  care  for;  to  have 
no  liking  or  fancy  for. 


to  all  others  that  he  diifanciei."—Jla,mmond :  Ser.  xi. 

"  dis  fash   ion,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,   and  Eng. 
fashion  (q.v.).]    To  deform,  to  deface,  to  dis- 
)    figure. 

"  It  disfignreth  the  face  ...  and  ditfcuhioneth  the 
body."— Sir  T.  Mare :  Worket,  p.  199. 

dis-fa'-vor,  t.       [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  favour, 
s.  (q.v.)] 

1.  A  feeling  of  dislike,  disapprobation,  or 
disesteem ;    an   unfavourable   opinion ;  dis- 
countenance. 

"  Amonge  the  people  that  haue  deserved  my  dit- 
fauoure  "—Esay  (1551),  cb.  x. 

2.  A  state  of  being  in  disesteem  or  disrepute ; 
nnacceptableness  ;  disestimation. 

"  After  his  sacrilege  he  was  in  ditfnvour  with  both." 

3.  An  ungracious,  unkind,    or  disobliging 
act ;  a  discourtesy. 

"  He  might  dispense  favours  and  ditfavaun  ac- 
cording to  his  own  election."— Clarendon:  Civil  War, 

4.  A  want  or  absence  of  beauty. 

H  In  his  (her,  Ate.)  disfavour :  To  the  disad- 
vantage of  him  (her,  <fec.);  with  a  view  to 
bring  him  (her,  Ac.)  into  disfavour. 


*  dis-fa'-vSr,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  favour, 
v.  (q.v.)]    To  regard  or  treat  with  disfavour ; 
to   discountenance,   to    withhold   or   refuse 
favour,  support,  or  approbation  to. 

"  The  other  has  been  ditfatoured  by  all  institutions 
of  Government."— Sir  W.  .Temple :  Popular  Ditcon- 
tentt. 

*  dis-fa'-vor-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
favourable  (q.v.). 3      Unfavourable,   unpropi- 
tious. 

"  Manl*  other  personages  who  .  .  .  tasted  fortune 
dWauourat>le."—3tott :  Richard  II.  (1877). 

*  dis-la'-vor-a-bly\  adv.      [Eng.  disfav our- 
ab(k);  -ly.]    Unfavourably'. 

"  So  ditfttvotiritMy  to  our  nature."— Mountague  : 
Dtvoutt  Ktiayel.  pt.  U.,  tr.  4,  |  4. 

*  dis-fa'-vored,     pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISFA- 
VOUR, v.1 

*  dis-fa'-VOr-er,  *.      [Eng.  disfavour;  -er.] 
One  who  disfavours  or  discountenances. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  four  great  ditfamureri  of  that 
royage,  the  enterprise  bad  succeeded."— Bacon. 

t  dls-ta'-vor-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
FAVOR, v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  regarding  or  treat- 
ing with  disfavour. 

*  dis-feat  iire,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
feature  (q.v.).]      To  deprive  of  features,  to 
disfigure,  to  deface. 

*  dls-fel -low-ship,  v.t.       [Pref.    dis,   and 
Eng.  fellowship  (q.v.).]    To  exclude  from  fel- 
lowship, to  refuse  intercourse  with. 

*  dis-fer  -tile,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fertile 
(q.v.).^  To  make  barren. 

"  Whose  infections  breath 
Corrupts  the  air,  and  earth  differ  tileth." 

Syleetter :  Vocation,  1,347. 

dls-fig-u-ra-tion,  s.  [Eng.  disfigure); 
•ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  disfiguring,  defacing,  or  de- 
forming ;  defacement. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disfigured  ;  disfigure- 
ment. 

3.  That  which  disfigures  or  defaces  ;  a  dis- 
figurement, a  defonnity. 

dls-f ig'-ure,  *  de-fyg-ur,  *  dis-fyg-our, 
*  dys-lyg-ure,  v.t.  [O.  Pr.  desfigurer,  de- 
fig urer,  deffigurer ;  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  des- 
flgurar ;  Ital.  disfigurare,  from  Lat.  dis  = 
away,  apart,  trndfiguro  =  to  fashion,  to  form  ; 
figura  =  a  figure.] 


1.  To  change  to  a  worse  figure  or  form  ;  to 
impair  or  spoil  the  external  appearance  of ; 
to  injure  the  l>eauty,  symmetry,  or  propor- 
tions of ;  to  deface,  to  detortn. 

"  Pale  lies  my  friend,  with  wounds  ditfigured  o'er." 
Pope :  Homer"!  Iliad,  xix.  209. 

2.  To  mar,  to  spoil. 

*  3.  To  carve,  to  cut  up. 

"  Dmfvgure  that  pecocke."—  W.  d»  Worde:  Bake  of 
Keruynge,  p.  L 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  disfigure 
and  to  deface,  see  DEFACE. 

*  dis-flg-ure,  s.    [DISFIOCRE,  v.]   A  disfigure- 

ment, a  deformity. 

"  He  prayed  hir  that  to  no  creature 
Sche  schulde  tellen  of  his  dixfigure" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,540,  6,541. 

dls-f  Ig'-tired,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISFIGURE,  v.] 

dis -f  Ig'-ure -ment,  s.  [Eng.  disfigure; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  disfiguring,  defacing,  or  de- 
forming. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disfigured,  defaced,  or 
deformed. 

"  And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement." 

Milton :  Comut,  78,  74. 

3.  That   which  disfigures,  defaces,  or  de- 
forms ;  a  deformity. 

"The  tlitflgurement  that  travel  or  sickness  has  be- 
stowed upon  him,  U  not  thought  great  by  the  lady  of 
the  isle."— Suckling. 

4.  A  blot. 

"  Uncommon  expressions  .  .  .  are  a  ditflaurement 
rather  than  an  embellishment."— Hume  :  Etiay  xx. 

dis-fig'-tir-er,  ».  [Eng.  disfigur(e);  -er.] 
One  who  disfigures,  defaces,  or  deforms. 

dis  f  ig'-ur-irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <fc  s.  (DIS- 
FIGURE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  (t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  defacing  or  deform- 
ing ;  disfigurement 

*  dis-flesh ,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  flesh 
(q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  or  free  from  flesh  ;  to 
divest  of  flesh. 

"That  .  .  .  the  fat 'man  rlisjleih  himself."— Shelton: 
Don  Quixote,  voL  iv.,  ch.  xxv. 

*  dJs-fl<5w--ered,  »  dis-fldwr  ed,  a.    [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  flowered.]    Deprived  or  stript  of 
flowers. 

"  Our  diijloxrred  trees,  our  fields  hail-tom, 
Presage  us  famine." 

Sylveiter  :  Magnificence,  1,238,  1,239. 

*  dls-fo'r'-e'st,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  forest 
(q.v.).]    The  same  as  to  DISAFFOREST  (q.v.). 

"He  much  ingratiated   himself  witb  the  country 
ple  by  " 

opshire. 

*  dis  for  es  ta  tion,    *  dis  for  res  ta- 

tion,  s.  [Eng.  disforest;  -ation.]  The  throw- 
ing of  forest  land  into  cultivation  ;  disafforest- 
ing. 

"  The  allowance  of  what  dltforrettation  had  hereto- 
fore been  made."— Daniel :  Biit.  Eng.,  p.  167.  (Daviet.) 

* dls-form'-I-ty,  s.  [DEFORMITY.]  A  dis- 
cordance or  diversity  of  form  ;  variety. 

"Uniformity  or  ditformity  in  comparing  together 
the  respective  figures  of  bodies."— &  Clarke. 

dls-fran'-chise,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
franchise  (Q.v.) ;  FT.  dbsfranchir ;  Ital.  dis- 
francare.]  To  deprive  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  ;  to  withdraw  chartered 
rights  or  immunities  from  ;  specifically,  to 
deprive  of  the  suffrage  or  the  right  of  return- 
ing members  to  Parliament. 

"Almost  all  the  small  boroughs  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  disfranchise." — Macaulay  :  Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

dis-fran'-chised,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISFRAN- 
CHISE.] 

dis  fran'-chise-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disfran- 
chise ;  -ment.]  The  act  of  disfranchising  ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  disfranchised. 

"The  only  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  this  dit- 
franrhuement."— Burke  :  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langriche. 

dis  fran  phis-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  DIS- 
FRANCHISE ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  DISFRANCHISE- 
MF.NT  (q.v.). 

*  dis-frank ,  v.t.      fPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  frank 
(q.v.).]      To    set  free    from   the   frank,    or 


place  in  which  an  animal  was  confined  for 

feeding. 

"  Intending  to  ditfrank  an  ore-grown^  boare  " 
Hiitorie  of  Albino  t  Bellama  (1638),  p.  131.    (tfaret.) 

*dls-fraught  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  fraught  (q.v.).]  To  unfreight,  to  unload, 
to  discharge. 

"  Having  itiifranyhted  and  unloaded  his  luggage."— 
fftuhe :  Lenten  Stufe. 

*  dis-fti'-ar,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  friar 
(q.v.).]     To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of  the 
rank  or  order  of  a  friar. 

"  Over  great  severity  would  cause  a  great  number 
to  ditfriar  themselves,  and  fly  to  Geneva."  —  Sir  X. 
Sandyt :  State  of  Religion. 

*  dis  friend   ship,  *  dis  freind  schip,  «. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  friendship  (q.v.).]     A 
want  of  friendship  ;  enmity,  disagreement. 

"  The  ditfreiniltchip  left  out  be  ressone  of  the  saidis 
complenerts  abyding  at  the  defence  of  his  hienes 
authoritie."— Acti  Jot.  VI.,  1679  (ed.  1814),  p.  144. 

*  dis  fur  nish,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
furnish  (q.v.).'] 

1.  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of  equipments, 
apparatus,  furniture,  &c. 

"She  [found]  the  tower  disfurniihed  of  stores  and 
ammunition."— Strype :  Memorial*;  Q.  Mary  (1553). 

2.  To  strip,  to  deprive. 

"  I  am  a  thing  obscure,  ditfurnithrd  of 
All  merit"       Mattinger:  The  Picture,  ill.  I. 

*  dis-fur'-nished,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISFUR- 

NISH.] 

*  dis  fur  -nish -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dis- 

FURNISH.]  * 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  equip- 
ments, apparatus,  Ac. 

"  To  the  great  di.\fi<rnixhing  of  the  realm."— Strype  : 
Memorialt.  Bdwardt  VI.  (1548). 

*  dis  fur'-nish-ment,  s.    [Eng.  disfurnish  ; 
-ment.]    A  state  of  being  stripped  of  equip- 
ment, apparatus,  &c. ;  bareness. 

"Taking  the  advantage  of  this  disfurnithment."— 
Daniel:  ffitt.  Eng.,  p.  5.  (Damet.) 

*  dis-fur'-nit-iire,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
furniture  (q.v.).]      The  act  of  stripping  of 
taking  away  ;  the  state  of  being  stripped  or 
deprived. 

"  We  may  .  .  .  bear  the  ditfurniture  of  such  tran- 
sitory moveables."— Mountague :  Devoute  Ettayet,  pt. 
a,  tr.  viii.,  j  3. 

*  dis-fur'-nit-ure,  v.t.    [DISFURNITURE,  f.J 
To  disfurnish,  to  strip. 

*  dis-ga  ge,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.   gagt 
(q.v.) ;  Pr.  degager.]    [DISENGAGE.]    To  free, 
relieve,  or  release  from  pledge  or  pawn. 

"To  sell  up  all  and  ditgage  themselves  at  once.*— 
Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  282. 

*  dis  gall  ant,   v.t.    [Pref.  dis,    and    Eng. 
gallant  (q.v.").]    To  strip  or  deprive  of  gal- 
lantry or  courage  ;  to  dispirit. 

"  Sir,  let  not  this  discountenance  or  ditgattant  you  a 
whit.'— Ben  Janian  :  Cynthia't  Retell,  ill.  L 

*  dis  gar  -bage,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
garbage  (q.v.).]    To  take  out  the  entrails  of, 
to  eviscerate,  to  disembowel. 

"In  winter  time  they  are  excellent,  so  they  be  fat 
and  quickely  roasted,  without  ditgarbaging  of  them.* 
—Pauenger  of  Bencenuto  (1612).  (ffarei.) 

*  dis-gar  -land,  v.t.    TPref.   dis,  and  Eng. 
garland  (q.v").]    To  strip  or  divest  of  a  gar- 
land. 

"  Forsake  thy  pipe,  a  sceptre  take  to  thee, 
Thy  locks  ditgarland." 

Drummond:  Song  xiii.,  pt.  IL 

*  dis  gar   nish,    •  dis   gar    nyssh,  r.t 
[Pref.   dis,   and   Eng.  garnish  (q.v.) ;   O.  FT. 
desgarnis.  ]  " 

1.  To  strip  or  deprive  of  garniture,  equip- 
ments, or  ornaments. 

"  Ditgarnyuhed  of  shylde  and  other  wepyn."  — 
Fabyan.  vol.  i.,  pt.  v.,  ch.  xxx. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison,  arms,  Ac.  ;  to 
dismantle. 

3.  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest. 

"He  was  ditgnrniihed  as  well  of  his  nobUitie."— 
Orafton:  Edward  IV.  (an.  20). 

*  dis-gar  -ri-son,  v.t.     FPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
garrison  (q.v.).J     To  dismantle,  to  disarm. 

"  Ditgarriion  all  the  strongholds  and  fortifications 
of  sin.  —  Dr.  Hevyt :  Prayer  before  Sermon  (temp, 
Chas.  1.). 

*  dis  gar  -ri-soned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dia- 

GARRISON.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  cbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  -  L 
-cian,    tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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•dls-gar'-ri-so'n-ing,  pr.  par.  ,a.,&t.  [Dis- 

OABRISON.]       ' 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  dismantling  or  dis- 
arming. 

v'-el,  v.t.     [Pref.  dts,  and  Eng.  gavel 


Law:  To  deprive  of  the  tenure  of  gavel- 
kind  (q.v.). 

*  dls-gav'-clled,  pa-  P<^r.  or  o.    [DISCAVEL.] 

*  dls-gav  -ell-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  *.    [Dis- 
OAVEU] 

A  ft  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  ; 

Law  :  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of  the 
tenure  of  gavelkind. 

*dIs~gSsf,  ».  [DisoEsr,  v.]  The  digestion. 
(Scotch.) 

*  dis-gesf  ,  v.t.  [DIGEST.]  To  digest,  to  medi- 
tate upon. 

"  When  he  had  wel  disgnttd  the  natures  of  the  ii. 
kluges.-—  Goldyng:  Juttint.  to.  ST. 

*  dig  gest  -ion  (Ion  as  yun),  s.  [DIOESTION.] 
Digestion. 

"With  meats  hard  of  dugettion."—  Bacon:  Bitt.  of 
Lift  *  Death. 

"  dis-gest'-ure,  s.    [DJOESTURE.]   Digestion. 

*  dis-glor'-i'-fy,  ».«.     [Pref.  dw,  and  Eng. 
glorify  (q.v.).l    To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of 
glory  ;  to  treat  with  indignity. 

"  Ditglorifled,  bluphemed.  and  had  In  worn." 

Milton    Samton  Agonistet,  442. 

•dis-glbV-y,  -dls  glbr  ie.  s.  [Pref. 
din,  and  Eng.  glory  (q.v.).]  Dishonour,  dis- 
grace. 

"  So  that  your  talke  and  jeMting  be  not  to  the 
ditglorie  of  God's  name,  or  hurt  to  your  neighbour."— 
Northbronke  :  TreaMte  againtt  Dicing  (1577). 

•dls-gloss,  'dls-glosse,  !  ?  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  (;Jo.w(q.v.)7j  To  take  the  gloss  off, 
to  disfigure,  to  deface. 

"  Stone*  with  bumpes  his  plates  ditalottt." 

Phaer:  Vlrgtt  ;  ^Sneid  Ix. 

*dls-gb're,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gore 
(q.v.).] 

Farriery  :  To  disperse  an  inflammation,  to 
dispel  a  swelling.  (Ash.) 

*  dls  go  red,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DisooRE.l 

Farriery  :  Dispersed,  dispelled.    (Ash.) 

dls-gor'ge,  v.t.  ft  i.  [O.  Fr.  desgorger;  Fr. 
degorger,  from  O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dis 
=  away,  apart,  and  Fr.  gorge  =  the  throat.] 

[GOKOE.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Lit.  :   To  discharge  or  eject   from   the 
mouth  or  stomach  ;  to  vomit,  to  spew  up. 
"  Loudly  laughed, 

To  see  his  hearing  breast  ditoorge  the  briny  draught." 
Drydm  :  Virgil  ;  .fneid  v.  23S,  23S. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  empty  the  stomach. 

"  So.  to.  thou  common  dog,  didst  thoti  diigarge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richar.fr 

Bhaketp.  :  2  Henry  ir..  L  8. 

2.  To  eject  or  emit  with  violence  ;  to  dis- 
charge violently. 

"  The  dim-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  diigarged  ageu." 

Hrott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  vi.  19. 

*  3.  To  cast  up,  to  spew  out. 

"  Damnable  heresies  of  late  ditgorged  from  the 
mouth  of  hell."  -lip.  Hall  :  Mourner,  in  Sion 

4.  To  discharge,  to  unload. 

"  And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage." 

8ha**tp.  .  TroUtu  *  Creuida  (ProL) 

5.  To  yield,  give  up,  or  surrender;  as,  To 
disgorge  ill-gotten  gains. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  disembogue,  to  discharge. 

"  See  where  It  flows,  dugm-ging  at  seven  mouths 
Into  the  sea."  Milton  :  P.  L..  zlL  168,  159. 

2.  To  yield  up  or  surrender  anything;  to 
make  restitution. 

dis  gorg'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DisooROE.] 

•  dis  gor'ge  ment,  s.  [Eng.  disgorge  ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  disgorging,  or  giving  vent  to. 

"  The  most  loathsome  ditgnrgementi  of  their  wicked 
Blasphemies."—  Op.  Hall;  Kemaitu,  p.  162. 


dis-KOs  pel,   v.i. 

.v.).']    To  pervert  or  act  contrary  to 


dis  gorg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,ks.    [DISGORGE.  ] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  ejecting  from  the 
mouth  or  stomach  ;  disgorgement. 

FPref.   dis,  and  Eng. 
gospel  (q.v.)' 
the  gospel. 

"They  possess  huge  benefices  for  lazV  performances, 
great  promotions  only  for  the  execution  of  a  cruel 
diigntprliing  Jurisdiction."  —  Milton  :  Apology  for 
Smectymnuiu. 

*  dis  gout  -ed,  a.     [Pref.    dis,   Eng.    gout, 
suff.  ed.]    Released  from  or  cured  of  the  gout. 

"  His  bat  lust  ditgouted  thumb."—  /lichardion  : 
Clariun,  vi.  227. 

*  dis-gdwn',  v.i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gown 
(q.v.).]    To  throw  off  a  gown  :  hence,  to  re- 
nounce Holy  Orders. 

"  So  he  diignvmrd  and  put  on  a  sword."—  fforOt  : 
Examen,  p  282.  (Daviei.) 

dls-gra'9e,  s.  [Fr.  disgrace,  from  Lat.  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  Fr.  grdce  =  Lat.  gratia  = 
=  favour;  Ital.  disgrazia;  Sp.  dis^rocia.] 
[GRACE.] 

1.  A  state  or  condition  of  being   out   of 
favour  ;  disfavour,  disesteem,  disrepute,  dis- 
credit. 

"  I  have  fargot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 
Even  to  a  full  ditgnu-r.." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolamu,  v.  S. 

2.  A  state  or  condition  of  dishonour,  shame, 
or  ignominy. 

"Prefer  death  to  the  ditgrnct  of  a  public  convic- 
tion."— Melmoth  Plinie,  bk.  ill.,  let.  Ix. 

3.  That   which    causes   shame,  disesteem, 
or  disrepute;  a  discredit,  a  dishonour,  a  re- 
proach. 

"  And  Is  it  not  a  foul  ditgrace, 
To  lose  the  boltsprit  of  thy  face  f"    Baynard. 

*4.  A  want  of  grace  in  appearance  or  figure  ; 
deformity. 

"  Being  all  rag'd  and  tatter'd,  their  ditgracet 
Did  much  the  more  augment,  and  made  most  ugly 
cases."  Spenier  :  F.  «..  V.  xil.  28. 

*  5,  An  act  of  unkindness,  a  disfavour. 

"  To  such  bondage  he  was  for  so  many  courses  tied 
by  her,  whose  dityra.cn  to  him  wen  graced  by  her  ex- 
cellence."— Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

U  For  the  difference  between  disgrace  and 
dishonour,  see  DISHONOUR. 
dls-gra'ce,  *dis-grase,  v.t.     [Fr.  dis- 
grader;   Ital.    disgraziare  ;    Sp.  disgraciar.] 
[DISGRACE,  s.] 

1.  To  bring  disgrace,  dishonour,  or  igno- 
miny upon  ;  to  dishonour. 

11  Do  not  ditgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glory."—  J*r. 
xlv.  21. 

2.  To  make  ungraceful  ;   to  disfigure  ;   to 
mar. 

(       "  The  blemish  on  her  brows  ditgraceth.  all  the  rest" 
Oatcoigne  :  In  l'rai/se  of  Lady  Sandet. 

3.  To   bring  into   disgrace,    disfavour;  to 
put  out  of  favour.    Specifically,  to  dismiss  or 
to  cause  to  be  dismissed  from  court,  or  to  lose 
royal  favour. 

"  Borne  great  effort  would  be  made  to  ditgrace  and 
destroy  them."—  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  treat  disgracefully  or  with  ignominy  ; 
to  revile. 

"  He  was  reuil'd,  dltgratt,  and  foul  abused." 

Spenier  :  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 

5.  To  be  a  cause  of  disgrace,  reproach,  or 
shame  to  :  as,  His  ignorance  disgraces  him. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  disgrace 
and  to  degrade,  see  DEGRADE. 

dls-graf'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISGRACE,  ».] 

dis- 

Fun  of'or  ca 

preach  ;    attended   by    disgrace  ;    shameful, 

ignominious. 

"The  disastrous  and  disgraceful  battle  of  Beachy 
Head."—  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

dis-gra'  9e-fiil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disgraceful; 
-ly.]  In  a  disgraceful,  shameful,  or  ignomi- 
nious manner  ;  shamefully,  with  disgrace  or 
ignominy. 

"  He  Is  sure  not  to  come  off  ditgracefuUy."—  Barrow  : 
Sernumt,  vol.  1.,  ser.  S. 

t  dto-gra'ce-ful-nSsS,  *.  [Eng.  disgraceful  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disgraceful  ; 
shamefulness  ;  ignominy. 

dls-grac  '-er,  ».  [Eng.  disgrac(e)  ;  -er.]  One 
who  disgraces;  one  who  causes  disgrace, 
shame,  reproach,  or  ignominy. 

"Those  two  dliitnicert  of  the  human  species."— 
fielding:  Xuay  on  Coneertation. 


U,  a.     [Eng.  disgrace;  -ful(l).'} 
ausing  disgrace,   shame,  or  re- 


*  dis  gra   91  ate,  a.     [Coined  from  pref  di*, 
and  Lat.  gratia,  on  analogy  of  ingratiate(q.v  lj 
Disgraceful. 

*  dlS-gra  -cl-ate-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  disgraeiofa  ; 
•ly.]    Disgracefully. 

"All  this  he  would  most  diigraciately  obtrude."— 
Worth  :  Sxamtn,  p.  28.  (Dtiviet.) 

dis-gra9'-ing,j>r.por.,a.,&s.  [DISGRACE,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  disgrace 

or  shame  ;  the  state  of  being  disgraced. 

"Thinking  that  their  ditgra^ing  did  him  grace.* 

Upeiuer  :  Mather  Hubberdt  Talt.     , , 

*  dis  gra   9ious,  a.    [O.  Fr.  desgracieux ;  Fr.» 
degracieux.]  Unpleasing,  disiileasing,  disagree- 
able.] 

"  If  I  be  so  dligraciout  in  your  sight. 
Let  me  march  on." 

Shnketi>.  :  Richard  III.,  Iv.  4. 

"  dis-gra  51  ve,  •  dis  gra  sive,  a.    [Eug. 

disgrac(e) ;  -ive.\ 

1.  Disgraceful. 

"An  Ignorance  which  is  not ditgracive."— Ftlt\am: 
Jtetolm't,  pt.  L,  27. 

2.  Ungracious. 

"  Be  not  ditgratiue  to  thy  friend  therefore." 

Chetter:  Love't  Martyr,  p.  147. 

dis-gra  da -tlon,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
gradation  (q.v.).] 

Scots  Law :  Degradation  ;  the  stripping  a 
person  of  his  dignity,  title,  honour,  or  privi- 
leges. 

*  dis-gra' de,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gradt 
(q.v.).]    To  degrade. 

"'He  caused  me  to  be  ditgraded  and  condemned."— 
Foxt :  Book  of  Martyri,  p.  1,353. 

dis-grad  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [DISQRADE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  degrading  ;  degra- 
dation. 

*  dis-grad'-u-ate,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
graduate  (q.v.).]    To  degrade ;  to  reduce  from 
or  deprive  of  rank  or  position. 

'*  I  would  say  ditgraduate  them,  and  pare  th* 
crownesand  fingers  of  them."— TyndoM:  WorKet,  p.  U4. 

*  dis'-greg-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.   disgregatus,  pa. 
par.  of  disgrego  =  to  separate  :  dts  =  away, 
apart,  and  grex  (accus.  gregem)  =  a  flock  ;  Sp. 
desgregar;  Ital.  disgregare.] 

1.  To  separate,  to  cut  off,  to  disjoin,  to  dis- 
perse. 

"  Search,  sever,  pierce,  open,  and  ditgreyate 
All  ascititious  clogglngs." 

More :  Song  of  the  Soul,  II.  iii.  24. 

2.  To  disperse,  to  scatter,  to  break  up. 

"Black  doth  congregate,  unite,  and  fortify  th* 
sight;  the  other  [white]  dltgregate,  scatter,  and  en- 
feeble it."—Uowell :  Lettert,  I.,  vi.  55. 

*  dis  grun  tied  (tied  as  teld).  a.    [GRUM- 
TLE.]    Disgusted,  offended. 

"Thither  goes  MacPhelim.  finds  his  prince  a  little 
ditgruntled  .  .  ."—Terra  filiut.  No.  48,  June  29.  1721. 

dis-guise,  '  de  gise,  '  dc  Ryse,  *  des- 
guise,  *des-gyze,  *dis-guize,  dis- 
glse,  *  dys-gyse,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  d«s- 
guiser ;  Fr.  deguiser:  O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  de  = 
Lat.  dis  —  away,  apart,  and  guise  —  shape. 
manner,  fashion.] 
A.  Transitive. 

I.  Lit. :  To  conceal  or  alter  the  appearance 
by  assuming  an  unusual  or  strange  dress. 

"  How  she  him  mlghte  so  dftguine, 
That  no  man  shuld  hia  body  kuowe." 

linavr,  ii.  227. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  alter  the  appearance  by  any  covering 
or  mask. 

"  IHtttuited  himself  with  ashes  upon  his  face."— 
1  Kingt  XX.  38. 

2.  To  hide  or  conceal  by  a  counterfeit  ap- 
pearance ;  to  mask,  to  cloak. 

"The  other  class  .  .  .  wished  to  ditgniie  it  as  much 
as  possible."—  Maoatlay :  Uitt.  Kng.,  oh.  X. 

*  3.  To  alter,  to  make  distinct. 

*  4.  To  alter  the  form  of ;  to  transform. 

"  Ulysses  wakes,  not  knowing  the  place  where  he 
was;  DMMM  Minerva  made  all  things  appear  in  a 
ditguited  view."— Pope  : 

*  5.  To  change  in  manners  or  appearance  by 
drink ;  to  intoxicate. 

"  The  sailors  and  the  shlpmen  all. 

Through  foul  excess  of  wine, 
Were  so  ditgnised  that  on  the  sea 
They  showed  themselves  like  swine." 

Garland  of  fir. light. 


ffcte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work.  wh6.  son;  mute,  cfcb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,    as,  ce  -  e;  ey  -  a.   qu  = 


disguise — dish 
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B.  /nlra»w. :  To  conceal,  to  hide,  to  keep 
tack. 

dis-gui  se,  *dis-guyse,  s.    [DisotnsE.  v.] 

L  Lit.  :  A  dress  or  part  of  a  dress  intended 
to  disguise  or  alter  the  api*arance  of  any 
person  so  as  not  to  be  recognizable. 

"  The  gloomy  lantern,  and  the  dim  blue  match. 
The  black  duguite  " 

Wordneorth :  Female  Vagrant. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  false  pretence  or  show  ;  artificial  or 
assumed  language,  actions,  or  appearance, 
intended  to  disguise  the  true  nature  of  any- 
thing ;  a  mask,  a  cloak. 

"When  his  ditguitr  and  ha  it  parted."— Shahtip.  : 
feature  for  Jt future.  Hi.  6. 

*  2.  A  masque,  an  interlude. 

*  3.  The  state  of  being   inflamed  or  dis- 
ordered by  drink. 

"The  wild  ditguite  hath  almost 
Aaticked  us  all."    Shaketp.  :  Ant.  A  Cltop.,  ii.  1. 

dls-guis'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISGUISE,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Wearing  a  disguise  ;  concealed  in 
an  unusual  dress. 

"  Edith,  diluted  at  distance  stands." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Met.  vi.  !«. 

»  2.  Fig. :  Intoxicated. 

"  I  was  told  a  tale,  that  Arminius  meeting  Bandius 
one  day  ditguited  with  drink  (wherewith  he  would  be 
often),  he  told  him,  Tu,  Baudt.  dedecoras  nostram 
academiam.  Et  to,  Arminl.  nostram  religionem." — 
BoweU :  familiar  Utters  (1840). 

*  dis-guis  -ed-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  disguised  ;  -ly.  ] 
In  disguise  ;  not  openly,  secretly. 

"  He  [Bishop  Williams]  studied  schism,  and  faction, 
by  his  own  example,  and  his  pen  ditguitedly."—Dr. 
Barnard  :  Life  of  Htylin  (168:!).  p.  m. 

•dis  guis  -ed  ness,  'dis-guls  ed  nesse, 
*.  [Eng.  disguised;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  disguised  ;  disguise. 

"  The  strange  diiguutdneae  of  theatrical!  attires."— 
Prynne :  »  BMrio-Haitix,  ii.  S. 

•  dls-gui  se-m£nt.  s.    [O.  Fr.  desgvisement ; 

Fr.  deguisement.  ]    A  disguise. 

"  That  in  so  strange  diiguuemmt  there  did  maske. " 
Spenter:  P.  Q.,  III.  vii.  14. 

dls-gnis'-er,  *  dls-gnys-er,  *.  [Eng.  di*- 
fuis(e);  -tr.\ 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  disguises,  or  con- 
ceals by  a  disguise. 


2.  One  who  puts  on  or  wears  a  disguise. 

"You  are  a  very  dexterous  ditguiter."—Pope:  To 
Smft  (Aug.  11,  1720). 

3.  A  masquer  ;  one  who  plays  a  part  in  a 
masque. 


"Sodeynly  the  rocke  moued  and  recaaed  the  din- 
auytert,  and  " 

rill.  (an.  10). 


ert,  and  ymediatly  closed  agayn."—  Hall:  Henry 
.  10). 

'-I,  O.      [DlSGCISY.] 


•  dls-gni?  '-My,  *  dis-gis-i-li,  adv.    [Mid. 
Eng.  disgisi  ;  -ly.]    Disguisedly  ;  in  disguise. 

"  Desparaged  were  i  dugisili.  yit  i  dede  in  this  wise.' 
B'iKiam  of  Palerne.  486. 

•  dis  -  guis    i    ness.    '  dis  gis  i  nes,  s. 
[Mid.  Eng.  disgisi;  -ness.]    Disguising. 


dis -guis  Ing,  •  des-gys  yng,  •  dis-gys- 
yugt  V-  Par->  *•»  *  *•  [DISGUISE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  concealing  with  a  disguise  ;  the 
act  of  putting  on  or  wearing  a  disguise. 

"I'll  give  her  father  notice  of  their  duguiting'— 
Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  6. 

*  2.  A  masque  ;  an  interlude. 

"And  on  Newres  day  at  nygtit  ther  was  a  goodly 
dugytyng."—The  Peatt  of  Chrittmat.  (Letand,  Co>lect., 
IT.  235.) 

*  dls-gnis '-&  »  dis-gls-i,  a.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
guise,  pa.  par. of  desguiser.]  Disguised,  masked. 

"  In  Daunces  ditguiti  redi  diglit  were.* 

William  of  Palerne,  l.MO. 

*Hs-gttst',  s.  [O.  Fr.  desgout;  Fr.  degout: 
O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  de  =  L»t.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  O.  Fr.  goust ;  Fr.  gout  =  L*t.  gitstus  = 
taito.] 

I.  Lit. :  An  aversion  of  the  palate  to  any- 
thing ;  a  strong  disrelish  or  distaste,  approach- 
ing to  loathing  and  nausea. 


II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  An  extreme  aversion  to  anything  ;  a  strong 
dislike  or  repugnance  to  anything  offensive, 
loathsome,  or  low. 

"  rntgutt  concealed 
IB  ofttlmes  proof  of  wisdom." 

Cotfper :  Talk,  lii.  38,  39. 

2.  A  feeling  of  dislike  or  aversion  arising 
from  satiety  or  disappointment. 

*  3.  An  offence,  a  feeling  of  strong  displea- 
sure or  annoyance. 

"  Upon  some  dityutt  or  injury  formerly  offered  him." 
—Strype:  Mrmoriall,  Benry  VI II.  llMul. 

*4.  That  which  causes  disgust,  aversion,  or 
repugnance. 

"  When  the  presenting  of  the  benefit  is  Joined  with 
the  presence  of  the  diiyutt."— Mountague :  Devout* 
Euayet,  pt.  it,  tr.  10,  5  5. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
gust, loathing,  and  nausea :  "  Disgust  is  less 
than  loathing,  and  that  than  nausea.  When 
applied  to  sensible  objects  we  are  disgusted 
with  dirt ;  we  loathe  the  smell  of  food  if  we 
have  a  sickly  appetite ;  we  nauseate  medicine  : 
and  when  applied  metaphorically,  we  are  dts- 
gusted  with  affectation  ;  we  loathe  the  endear- 
ments of  those  who  are  offensive  ;  we  nauseate 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  after  having  made 
an  intemperate  use  of  them,  and  discovered 
their  inanity."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  disgust  and 
dislike,  see  DISLIKE. 

dls-gust.  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desgouster;  Fr.  de- 
gouter.] 

L  Lit. :  To  excite  or  cause  disgust,  loathing, 
or  aversion  in  the  stomach  ;  to  nauseate. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  taste,  try,  or  experience  with  dislike 
or  aversion  ;  to  feel  an  aversion  to. 

"  Enquire  you  why  this  table's  put  before  t 
I'll  tell— if  you  ditgutt  it,  read  no  more." 

Evelyn :  Liberty  and  Servitude  (Motto). 

2.  To  excite  or  cause  disgust  or  aversion  in 
the  mind  ;  to  offend  grossly.  (Followed  by  at 
or  with.) 

"  That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  dityutt 
And  shock  me."        Covper  :  Tatk,  v.  483,  48S. 

*3.  To  cause  to  turn  away  in  disgust  or  loath- 
ing. 

"  What  ditgutti  me  from  having  to  do  with  answer- 
jobbers  ia,  that  they  have  n%  conscience."— Swift. 

dls-gust -ed,  pa.  par.  or  ».    [Disousr,  v.] 

*dis-gust-fuL»disTgtlst-full,a.  [Eng. 
disgust  ;  -JuUf).}  Causing  disgust  or  aversion  ; 
disgusting. 

"  That  .  .  ,  which  I  had  denoted  to  the  good  of  all 
should  seem  so  duyuttfull  onto  any,"  —  Speed  :  The 
Romani,  blc.  vi.,  ch.  xxi.,  !  6. 

*  dis  gust  -ful  ness,  s.  [Eng.  disgustful ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disgustful ;  loath- 
someness. 

"The  ditguttfulneti  of  this  carcase  brings  offence  to 
our  brain."— Sir  W.  Janet :  Tola  by  -Viz.imi. 

dis-gusf-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [DISGUST,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  -4s  subst. :   The  act  or  state  of  causing 

disgust  or  aversion. 


g-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  disgusting;  -ly.] 
In  a  disgusting  or  offensive  manner  ;  so  as  to 
cause  disgust. 

"The   philosopher  became  dufnutinfly  precise."— 
Qoldrmitb  :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

*  dla-gust'-lng-ness,  *.  [Eng.  disgusting; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disgusting. 
(Kingsley.) 

dish,  '  disce,  '  disch,  *  disshe,  '  dysche, 
*  dysshe,  s.  &  a.  [A.  8.  disc;  Ger.  tisch; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tisc,  disc ;  O.  S.  disk ;  Icel.  diskr ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  disk ;  Dut  disch,  from  Lat.  discus 
=  a  quoit,  a  platter ;  Or.  otVxot  (diskos)  —  a 
quoij.]  [DESK,  Disc.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  broad,  open  vessel,  made  of  various 
materials,  and  used  for  serving  up  food  at  the 
table. 

"  Scho  .  .  .  drow  doun  coppys  and  dyieftyi  llkone  " 
Seven  Sages,  1.79S. 

•  2.  A  wide   and   deep  hollow  vessel   for 
liquids. 

"  A  ladle  for  our  silver  du\ 
Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wish." 

Prior:  The  Ladle. 

*  S.  A  cup,  or  other  drinking  vessel. 

"  We  were  roused  from  a  peaceful  diih  of  tea  by  a 
loud  hubbub  in  the  street"— Bedford :  Italy,  ii.  TO. 


*  4.  A  plate  ;  a  -platter. 

"Let  not  thi  spon  stond  ii 

Curtetye,  p.  71. 


thy  dytc\e.--Bokt  </ 


5.  The  meat  or  food  sen-ed  up  in  a  dish ; 
'  any  particular  kind  of  food. 

"  Let's  carve  him  as  a  dith  fit  for  the  gods." 

Shaketp. :  Juliiu  Catar,  ii.  L 
*6.  A  quoit.    [Disc.] 

"  In  ocupaeionns  of  a  ditr\.  ether  pleiying  with  • 
ledun  ditch'-  WycUffi  •  t  Maeeab.  iv.  14. 

7.  A  hollow  place  in  a  field  in  which  water 
lies. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Mining: 

(1)  A  box  having  a  capacity  of  672  cubic 
inches,  in  which  ore  is  measured  ;  it  is  28 
inches  long,  4  inches  deep,  and  6  inches  wide. 
In  the  Low-Peak  of  Derbyshire  it  holds  eight 
quarts  of  water ;  in  the  High-Peak  about  one- 
eighth  part  more. 

"They  measure  block-tin  by  the  di*h.  which  con- 
taiueth  a  gallon."— Carets:  Surrey  of  CormtaU. 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  produce  of  a  ruin* 
which  is  paid  to  the  landowner  or  proprietor. 

2.  Vehicles:   The    projection   outwardly  of 
the  tire  beyond  the  plane  of  the  insertion  of 
the  spokes  in  the  hub.    This  is  not  necessary 
when  the  spindle  of  the  axle  is  cylindrical, 
but  when  the  spindle  is  tapering,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  gather  and  swing  to  the  spindle, 
and  a  dish  to  the  wheel.    The  gather  is  tha 
setting  forward  of  the  end  of  the  spindle  so 
that  the  wheel  may  run  freely,  not  pressing 
inordinately  either  on  the  nut  or  the  butting- 
ring.    The  swing  is  the  setting  downward  of 
the  end  of  the  spindle  so  that  its  lower  edge 
may  be  horizontal.     The  load  resting  thus, 
the  wheel  has  no  special  tendency  to  slip  in 
or  out  against  the  butting-ring  or  the  nut. 
The  swing  tips  the  wheel  outward  at  top, 
inclining  it  away  from  the  waggon,  and,  to 
enable  the  bearing  on  the  spokes,  fellies,  and 
tire  to  be  vertical,  the  wheel  is  dished,   so 
that  each  spoke  is  vertical  as  it  comes  to  the 
lower  or  working  position.    The  fellies  being 
set  square  on  the  spokes,  the  tread  of  the 
wheel  is  flat  on  the  ground.    (Knight.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

H  To  lay  in  one's  dish :  To  lay  to  one's  charge. 

"The  manifold  examples  thatcommonly  are  alledged. 
to  deterre  men  from  finishing  such  works  as  have  bene 
left  imperfect  by  notable  artificers  in  all  science*. 
could  not  make  me  afraide ;  howbeit  perchance  they 
may  be  laid  in  my  diih."—Phaer :  Virgil  (1600). 

H  Obvious  compound:  Dish-ewer. 

*  dish  -  bearer,     *  dlachc     berer. 
*  dyschberer,  s.    A  shelf  on  which  dishes 
are  placed ;  a  dresser. 

"  A  Ditcheberrr  (a  Dysbynke  or  a  Dyichoerer) :  die- 
cnforut." — Cathol.  Anglifiitn. 

*  dish-bench,  *  dishbenk,  *  dische 
benke,  *  dyachbynke,  «.     The  same  as 
dish-bearer  (q.v.). 

"A  rn*-hr-bf*>;e  (DyteMynke) :  tcutellarium."— 
Cathol.  Anglicum. 

*  dish-board,   *  dyssh  borde,    -     A 
dresser. 

"  Scutellarium  :  a  dyuhborde."— Medulla  Orammat. 

*  dish-catch,  s.    A  rack  for  dishes. 

"  My  dit^-catch.  cupboards,  boards,  and  bed. 

And  all  I  have  when  we  are  wed." 
Comical  Dialogue  betveea  two  Country  Lmtn.  (.Var«.) 

dish-cloth,  dish-clout,  s.  A  cloth 
used  for  washing  up  dishes,  plates,  Ac. 

*  A  dith-ctout  of  Jaquenettas  he  wean  next  his  heart 
for  a  favour."— Shaketp. :  Lote'i  Labour' t  Lett,  r.  t, 

dish-faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Flat-faced.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Sport. :  This  term  describes  a  dog  whose 
nasal  bone  is  higher  at  the  nose  than  at  the 
stop  —  a  feature    not  uufrequently  seen    in 
pointers.    (Vero  Shaw  :  Book  of  the  Dog,  p.  39.) 

dish  ful,  i     [DISHFUL.] 

dish-heater,  s.  \  warming  closet  at- 
tached to  a  stove  or  exposed  in  front  of  a  fire 
to  heat  dishes. 

dish-holder,  *.  A  grasping  implement 
for  hot  dishes,  or  for  holding  them  while 
washing  in  very  hot  water. 

dish  -  mustard,  s.  A  name  given  by 
Turner  to  ThJaspi  arvense.  (Britten  <£  Hol- 
land.) 

dish  rack,  s.  A  frame  in  which  dishea 
and  plates  are  placed  to  drain  and  dry. 


boll,  b<Jy ;  pout,  J6~wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^fenophon.  exist,     ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shns.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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dish— dishevele 


*  dish-wash,  s.    Dish-water  ;  hence,  any- 
thing mean,  filthy,  or  despicable. 

"Their  fathers  .  .  .  were  scullions,  duh-tctith,  and 
durty  draffe."— .\athe  Lenten  fituffe. 

dish-washer,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  washes  up  dishes ;  a  scullery- 
maid. 

2.  A  device  by  which  dishes  are  cleaned  by 
agitation,  in  some  cases  assisted  by  brashes 
or  sponges.    Among  the  numerous  varieties 
may  be  cited  the  circular  rack  rotated  in  a 
tub  with  water  sufficient  to   submerge  the 
dishes  and  plates. 

IL  Zool. :  A  provincial  name  for  the  pied 
wagtail. 

*  dish-washings,  -•.  pi. 

Hot.  :  Equisetum  hyemale.  (Turner  ;  Britten 
A  Holland.) 

dish-water,  s.  Water  in  which  dishes, 
plates,  Ac.,  have  been  washed. 

"  All  my  laity's  linen  sprinkled 
With  suds  And  diih-uxtter  t" 

Beaum.  t  fltt. :  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  1. 

dish,  r.t.  &  i.     [DisH,  s.] 

A.  Transit  ire  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  into  or  serve  in  a  dish  ;  to 
place  on  a  dish  ready  for  serving  to  table. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  serve  up  ;  to  prepare  and  present 

"  For  conspiracy, 

I  know  not  how  it  tastes,  though  it  be  dith'd 
For  me  to  try."         Shaketp. :  Winter'i  Tale.  HL  2. 

(2)  To  frustrate,  to  foil,  to  disappoint,  to 
Cheat,  to  ruin.    (Slang.) 

*'  If  another  comes  with  a  longer  or  clearer  rent- 
roll,  lie's  ilUhed."—C.  Brontf:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xix. 

(3)  To  push  or  strike  with  the  horn.  (Scotch.) 
"  He  would  hae  gart  me  trow,  that  they  hae  horns 

on  their  head  to  dith  the  like  o'  me."— Sir  A.  Wylie, 

1.70. 

IL  Vehicles,  Mach.,  &c. :  To  make  concave. 
A  wneel  is  said  to  be  dished  when  the  tire 
projects  outwardly  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
Insertion  of  the  spokes  in  the  hub,  so  that  it 
Is  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 
other.  [DiSH,  ».,  A.  II.  2.] 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  concave ;  to  be  hollow 
or   dished   in    the   centre ;   said  of  wheels. 
CDiSH,  «.,  A.  II.  2.] 

f  To  dish  out : 

Arch. :  To  form  coves  by  wooden  ribs. 

•  dls-ha  bir  i  tate,   v.t.      [Pref.  di»,   and 
Bng.  habilitate  (q.v.).J 

Scats  Law :  To  disqualify,  to  disable,  to  dis- 
entitle. 

"His  posterity  dithnbilttntal  to  brink  estate  or 
dignity  in  Scot  laud.  "—.Stair :  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  243. 

•  dis  -ha-bil  I  ta '- tlon,  dis  ha  bil  1  ta 
ti-oun,  s.    [1'ri-f.  dis,  and  Eng.  habilitation 

(q.v.).] 

Scots  Law :  The  act  of  legally  depriving  a 
person  of  honours,  privileges,  or  emoluments. 

"All  prior  acts  of  dithabititatioun  pronuncit  againes 
the  posteritie  of  the  said  vmq*  Francis  sumtyme  Erie 
Bothwell."—  ActiChat.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  55. 

dis  ha  bi  lie,  des  ha-bi  lie,  s.     [DESHA- 
BILLE.]   The  same  as  DESHABILLE  (q.v.). 

"  But  to  see  the  fine  ladies  In  their  dishabille, 
A  dress  that's  sometimes  the  most  studied  to  kill." 
Byron :  Detcription  of  Tunbridge. 

*  dis  hab   it,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  deshabiter.] 

1.  To  remove  from  its  habitation  ;  to  throw 
out  of  place  ;  to  dislodge. 

"  From  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dithabited." 

Shakeip :  King  John,  IL  1. 

2.  To  deprive  or  empty  of  inhabitants. 

"  The  diihabUed  towns  afford  them  [the  Irish  poor] 
roosting."— Carets  ;  Survey  of  Cormmll. 

*  dls-h&b'-It-e'd,  pa.  par  or  a.    [DISHABIT.] 

*  dis  ha  bit   u  ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
habituate  (q.v.);    Fr.   deshabituer.]    To  make 
unaccustomed  ;  to  disaccustom,  to  disuse. 

"  That  talk  and  not  action  has  been  alone  permitted 
to  the  clergy  as  a  body  has  duhnbitnafeil  them  fur  the 
conduct  of  affairs."— Contemp.  Review  (1881),  p.  700. 

•  dis  ha  ble,  v.t.    [Pref.  dit,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
habit  =  able  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  disable. 

2.  To  disparage. 

"  She  oft  him  blamed  . . .  And  him  diihabUd  qnyte. ' 
Spenur  :  f.  «.,  II.  T.  21. 


*  dis-har-mo  -ni-o&s,  a.     [Pr*f.  dis,  and 
Eng.  harmonious  (q.v.).]     Inhaiinonious,  in- 
congruous, discordant,  inconsistent. 

"  An  undue  and  duhiirmonioitt  connection.* — 
Bally  well  :  Jlelampronvea,  p.  10. 

'  dis  bar  mon  y,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
harmony  (q.v.).]  A  want  of  or  contrariety  to 
harmony ;  discord,  incongruity. 

"  The  confusion  caused  by  their  ungoverned  working 
is  Increased  by  our  being  (tiled  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
dMiiriiion.v,  remorse,  and  dismay.'— M.  Arnold  :  St. 
Paul  and  Protatiintiim  (187U),  p.  ill. 

*  dis  haunt,  r.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  haunt 
(q.v.).]     To  leave  any  place  ;  to  shun. 

"  He,  his  wife,  children  and  servants,  and  haill 
family,  had  diihaunted  his  parish  kirk  of  Birse."— 
Spalding.  ii.  62. 

"dis-heart ,  *  dis  hart',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  heart  (q.v.).]  To  dishearten. 

"  He  doth  tiMart  their  hearts  in  whom  it  raignes.'  — 
Daviet :  Microcotmoi,  p.  42. 

dis  heart  en,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
hearten  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  discourage,  to  dispirit,  to  deprive  of 
courage  or  spirits. 

"The  party  from  which  alone  he  could  expect 
serious  opposition  was  disunited  aud  ditheartened."— 
A/acaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  \. 

*  2.  To  discourage,  to  deter  (followed  by 
from). 

"  She  also  urged  what  she  could  to  diihearten  me 
from  it."— Banyan  :  PUgrim't  Progreu,  pt  it 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  dishearten 
and  to  deter,  see  DETER. 

dis  heart  -  ened,  pa.  par.  ft  a.  [DIS- 
HEARTEN.] 

*  dis  heart'-ened-ness,  s.     [Eng.  disheart- 
ened ;  -ness.]    The  state  of  being  disheartened ; 
dejection,  discouragement. 

"  Great  fear  fell  upon  them  that  saw  them ;  that  is, 
a  dithcartenedneti  and  dejection  of  mind."— Goodwin  : 
World,  vol.  ii.,  pt  L,  p.  170. 

dis  heart  en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
HEARTEN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discouraging,  dis- 
piriting, or  dejecting ;  discouragement,  de- 
jection. 

"  Lest  it  give  too  great  diiheartentng  to  your  faithful 
friends." — Cabbala :  L.  Ii.  H.  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"  dis  heart' -en-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dishearten; 
-ment.]  A  state  or  condition  of  being  dis- 
heartened ;  discouragement,  dejection. 

"  Alan  trie*  his  best  to  stay  the  growth  of  a  great 
dishr.firtenment  among  the  people."  —  M.  C.  Hay : 
Under  the  Will  (1878),  i.  73. 

*  dis  heart   sum,  a.    [Eng.  dis ;  heart,  and 
suff.-sitm  =  -some.]  Saddening,  disheartening. 
(Scotch.) 

dished,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Disn,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  Served  up  or  placed  on  a  dish. 

2.  Fig. :  Frustrated,  foiled,  ruined,  cheated. 
(Slang.) 

IL  Mach.  &  Vehicles:  Having  a  central 
depression ;  hollowed,  cup-shaped.  Applied 
to  wheels. 

dished  out,  s.  A  term  applied  to  the 
sunk  cradling  employed  in  vaults,  coved  ceil- 
ings, and  domes  which  are  formed  by  wooden 
ribs  (bracketing)  upon  which  the  lath  and 
plastering  are  secured. 

*  dis-helm',  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  disheaulmer:  des  — 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr.  heaulme  =  a 
helmet.]    To  deprive  or  divest  of  a  helm  or 
helmet. 

"And  the  Lorde  of  Saynt  Pye  strake  the  Lorde 
Clyffordeon  the  heliiif.  so  that  he  was  dishrlmed."— 
Bernert :  Froiuarfi  Chronicle,  vol.  11.,  ch.  xlviii. 

*  dis  he  ir  (h  silent),  v.t.    Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
heir  (q.v.).    To  debar  or  incapacitate  from 
inheriting 


Itri/den  :  Hind  i  Panther,  iii.  704,  705. 

•  dis  herb  age  (h  silent),  v.t.     [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  herbage  (q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  her- 
bage,  to  make  bare  or  barren 

*  dis  herb'  ago  ing  (h  silent),  pr.  par.  &  t. 

[DlBHERflAQE.J 


A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  3trii>)>in:_'  ci  herb- 
age ;  the  state  of  being  stripped  01  grass  or 
herbage. 

"  The  snowe-castiug  season  .  .  .  hath  brought  this 
climate  to  clone  diinarbayeing."—  Udal:  Avovhth.  of 
Kratmut,  p.  241. 

*dis-her'-ing,  s.    [Pref.  a  is;  Eng.  heir,  and 
suff.  -ing.]    The  act  of  disinheriting. 

*  dis  her  is,  *  dis  her  ys.  *  dis  her  ize, 

v.t.  [Eng.  disheir;  -ize.]  To  disinherit,  to 
put  out  of  an  inheritance. 

"  All  Inglis  men  wold  ditheryi  him  blythly." 

Barbour :  Bruce,  it  1091 

*  dis  her  ised,  dis  her   ized,  pa.  par.  or 

a.      [DlSHERIS.] 

*  dis  her  is  ing,  *  dis  her  iz  ing,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISHERIS.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  disinheriting. 

"...  t\ie  diiheriting  ol  the  daulphiu  confirmed."— 
Speed  :  Henry  V.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xv.,  i  5«. 

*  dis  her  i  son,    *  dys  -  he*- 1  -  sin,    «. 

[Eng.  disheris ;  -on.]  The  act  of  disinheriting 
or  cutting  off  from  inheritance. 

"To  the  dyiherifon  of  you  and 
euer."— Hall :  Henry  fill.  (an.  8). 

*  dis  her  it.    *  des-er-yt,    *  dis  er  it, 
*  dis  her  ett,    *  dis  her    ite,    *  dys- 
her-yt,   v.t.      [Fr.    dtsheriter :    des—  Lat 
dis  =  away,  from,  and  heriter  =  to  inherit 
(q.v.);  Port,  desherdar:  Sp.  desheredar ;  Ital. 
deseredare.]    To  disinherit ;  to  deprive  or  cut 
off  from  an  inheritance  or  succession. 

"  Hwat  I  wendet'  he  to  ditherite  me?  Havelok,  2,547. 

*  dis  her  i  tan9e,   *  dis  her  i  taimce, 

s.  [Fr.  desheritant,  pr.  par.  of  desheriter.1 
The  act  of  disinheriting ;  the  state  or  condi- 
tion of  being  disinherited. 

"  Having  chid  me  almost  to  the  ruin 
Of  a  ditheritance." 
Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  it  t, 

*dis-heV-It-Sd,  *  dls-er-lt-lde,  pa.  par. 

Or  O.      [DlSHERlT.] 

*  dis-her '-it-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dia- 

HERIT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disinheriting ;  dis- 
inheritance. 

"lue  diihtrlting  of  the  right  heyre  is  alwaies  wont 
to  be  the  beginning  of  ciuil  wars."— Stow .-  Edwar* 
the  Confeaor  |  Ii ,66). 

*  dis  her  it  i  son,  *  dis  her  it  e  son,  s. 
[O.   Fr.  diserteisoun.]      Disinheriting,    disin- 
heritance. 

"  Title  alle  our  heirs  grete  diihtritfion." 

Robert  de  Brunne.  p.  2M. 

*  dis-hgr'-i'-tor,  s.    [Eng.  disherit;  -or.]  One 
who  disinherits  or  shuts  another  out  of  his 
inheritance. 

*  dis  her  o,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  her» 
q.v.).  |    To  render  unheroic ;  to  reduce  from 
the  rank  of  a  hero. 

"  Has  done  his  best  in  an  underhand,  treacherous 
manner,  tudMtrohlrn,"—Carli/te:  Mitcell.,  iv.  143. 

*  di-sheV-el,  *  di  schev  el,  *  di  schev- 

cll,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  descheveler ;  Fr.  diche- 
veler ;  O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  de  —  Lat.  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  O.  Fr.  clieval ;  Fr.  cheveu ;  Lat. 
capillum  —  hair;  Sp.  descabellar ;  Ital.  dit* 
capigliare.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit.:  To  spread  the  locks  or  tresses  of 
the  hair  loosely  and  carelessly  ;  to  throw  the 
hair  about  negligently  ;  to  suffer  the  hair  to 
hang  or  flow  loosely  (obsolete  except  in  the 
pa.  par.). 

"  His  mane,  ditherelled,  o'er  his  shoulders  flies." 
/'../"•  •'  Homer  i  Iliad,  vi  «57. 

2.  Fig. :  To  scatter,  to  disperse. 

"  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like  the  fair  flower  dUhevelled  in  the  wind.* 

Covper  :  Tatk,  111.  2<1,  285. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  hang  or  lie  loosely  and 
negligently. 

"Their  hair  curling  dltheveli  about  their  shoulders." 
—Sir  T.  Herbert :  Travelt,  p.  300. 

*  di-sheV-ele,    *  di  schev   clc,    *  dls- 
Sheve-ly,*  *  dis  shiv  iU,  o.    [O.  Fr.  des- 
chevelt ;  Fr.  dtchevett,  pa.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  det- 
cheveler ;  Fr.  decheveUr  =  to  dishevel.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dishevelled— dishonourableness 


1645 


1.  Dishevelled,  loose. 

"All  her  here  it  shone  a*  gold  «o  fyne, 
muhittiU,  criape.  dowue  hyugyng  at  her  bak." 

Chaucer :  Court  of  Love,  LJJ,  138. 

2.  Witli  dishevelled  hair. 


fH-BheV-elled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISHEVEL.] 

*  di-sh.ev' -ell-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Di- 
SHKVEL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  throwing  nr  causing 
the  hair  to  fall  loosely  or  in  disorder. 

*  dl-sheV-el-me'nt,    s.     [Eng.    dishevel; 
•ment.]    The  act  of  dishevelling  ;  the  state  of 
being  dishevelled.    (Carlyle.) 

dish  ful,  »  dish  full,  s.  [Eng.  dish  ;  -ful(l).] 
As  much  as  will  All  a  dish,  or  as  a  dish  will 
hold. 

"Sold  a  small  dish/ull  for  a  duckat"— Backluyt: 
Yoyaget,  vol.  ii..  pt.  i.,  p.  230. 

dlsh'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Disn,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Dished,  hollow,  concave.   [Disn, 
«.,  A.  II.] 

"  For  the  form  of  the  wheels,  some  make  them  more 
dishing  .  .  .  that  i«,  more  concave,  by  setting  off  the 
•pokes  and  fellies  more  outwards."— Mortimer. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Jang. :   The  act  of  placing  on  or 
securing  in  ft  dish. 

2.  Mack,  it  Vehicles :  The  act  or  process  of 
making  a  wheel  dished ;  the  state  of  being 
dished. 

dishing  out.  s. 

Arch,. :  Cradling.  The  timber  ribs  and 
pieces  for  sustaining  the  lathing  and  plastering 
of  vaulted  ceilings.  The  same  term  is  applied 
to  the  wooilen  bracketing  for  carrying  the  en- 
tablature of  a  simp  front.  (Gwilt.) 


dishing -wheel,  .-•. 

diahed. 


A  wheel  which  is 


*  dis  ho  me,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  home 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  a  home  ;  to  ejeirt  from 
a  home. 

"Numbers  of  poor  families  being  incontinently 
dishorned  to  give  space  for  magnificent  roadways." — 
Daily  Telegraph.  Nov.  7,  1812. 

dlfl-hon-est  (h  mute),  a.  [O.  Fr.  deshon- 
neste ;  Fr.  deshonnete :  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  honneste,  Fr.  horvnete  —  Lat.  honesties 
=  honourable  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  deshonesto  ;  Ital. 
disonesto.]  [HONEST.] 

*  1.  Disgraced,  dishonourable. 

"  Lo  !  how  his  rage  dishonest  drags  along 
Hector's  dead  earth,  insensible  of  wrong  ! " 

Pope :  Homer" t  Iliad,  xxiv.  66,  «T. 

*2.  Disgracing,  disgraceful,  ignominious,  un- 
becoming, mean. 

"  His  rolie,  which  spots  indelible  besmear. 
In  rags  dishonest  flutters  with  the  air." 

Pope  :  Jlomer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  502,  503. 

3.  Void  or  destitute  of  honesty,  probity,  or 
good  faith  ;  fraudulent,  knavish,  cheating,  not 
Straightforward. 

"  William  wu  too  wise  not  to  know  the  value  of  an 
honest  man  inarff«Aone»tage."— Macaulay :  Hat.  Eng., 
ch.  TV. 

4.  Characterized  by  dishonesty  or  want  of 
good  faith  ;  fraudulent,  not  straightforward. 

"  If  they  sometimes  ascribed  to  his  dithonat  policy 
what  was  really  the  effect  of  accident  or  inadvertence, 
the  fault  was  his  own."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

5.  Acquired  or  gained  dishonestly.  . 

"  Behold,  therefore  I  have  smitten  mine  hand  at  thy 
dishonest  gain."— Etek.  xxii.  la 

*  6.  Unchaste,  lewd. 

"  I'll  no  more  of  you  ;  besides,  you  grow  dishonest. "— 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  flight,  i.  5. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
honest and  knavish:  "Dishonest  marks  the 
contrary  to  honest :  knavish  marks  the  like- 
ness to  a  knave.  Dishonest  characterizes  simply 
the  mode  of  action  ;  knavish  characterizes  the 
agent  as  well  as  the  action  •.  what  is  dishonest 
violates  the  established  laws  of  man  ;  what  is 
knavish  supposes  peculiar  art  and  design  in 
the  accomplishment.  It  is  dishonest  to  take 
anything  from  another  which  does  not  be- 
long to  one  ;  it  is  knavish  to  get  it  by  fraud 
or  artifice,  or  by  imposing  on  the  confidence 
of  another.  We  may  prevent  dishonest  prac- 
tices by  ordinary  means  of  security  ;  but  we 
must  not  trust  ourselves  in  the  company  of 
knavish  people,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  over- 
reached." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


'  dis-hon  -est  (h  mute),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
honester ;  Sp.  &  Port,  deshonestar;  Ital.  dis- 
onestare,  from  Lat.  dehonesto  =  to  dishonour.] 

1.  To  disgrace,  to  dishonour. 

"Do  defile  and  dishonest  the  admonicions  of  the 
ghospel."— UdiU:  Pref.  to  John. 

2.  To  deflower,  to  violate. 

"  As  if  he  should  have  enticed  into  his  house  a  f.-iire 
maide  and  done  her  villanie  .  .  .  and  then  thrust  tier 
out  dishonetted."— ferrez  i  Poi-rex.  (Printer  to  the 
Reader.) 


(h  mute),  adv.      [Eng.  dis- 
honest ;  -ly.) 

*  1.  In  a  dishonourable,  disgraceful,  or  igno- 
minious manner. 

"...  there  to  be  dishonestly  slayne."— Sir  J.  Elyot  : 
The  Governour,  bk.  it,  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  Dishonourably,  contumeliously. 

"  iHshonrs'ty  to  speake  of  any  wipht,  she  deadly 
hateth."—  Ciuiucer:  Haute  of  Curtesie. 

3.  In  a  dishonest  or  fraudulent  manner ; 
contrary  to  uprightness  or  probity ;  with 
fraudulent  intentions  or  views. 

"Most    dishonestly    he    doth   deny    it"— Bhakeip : 
Comedy  of  Errort,  v.  1. 

*  4.  Lewdly,  unchastely. 


dfo-hon'-es-ty,  *  dis  hon-es-te  (h  mute), 
s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  honesty  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  dis- 
honneteU;  Ital.  disonestd;  Sp.  deshonestidad.] 

1.  A  want  of  uprightness,  probity,  or  good 
faith  ;  a  disposition  to  cheat,  deceive,  or  de- 
fraud. 

"  He  must  perpetually  expose  his  ignorance  and  dit- 
honeity."—Jortin  :  Remarkt  on  Eccles.  History. 

2.  The    quality   of    being   dishonest;   an 
absence  or  want  of  honesty  ;  a  fraudulent  or 
dishonest  nature  (applied  to  acts). 

3.  A  dishonest  act  or  conduct ;  a  violation 
of  duty  or  trust ;  fraud,  cheating. 

"  Dishonesty  and  breach  of  his  duty  and  trust."— 
State  Tria.lt :  Duke  of  Buckinghapi  (1628). 

*4.  Anything  which  causes  disgrace,  shame, 
or  dishonour. 

"  From  thousand  dithonettiet  have  I  him  drawn.' 
Wyat :  Complaynt  u/vn  Love. 

*  5.  Unchastity,  lewdnesa,  incontinence. 

"You  do,  if  you  suspect  me  in  *ny  dishonesty."— 
Skakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  1 

dis-hon  -or,     *  dis  hon-oure  (h  mute),  s. 

[Fr.  deshonneur:  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  from, 
and  honneur  =  honour  ;  Sp.  deshonor  ;  Ital. 
disonore.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Disgrace,  ignominy ;  anything  which  in- 
jures the  honour  or  reputation  ;  a  reproach,  a 
shame. 

"  I  choose  the  nobler  part,  and  yield  my  breath, 
Bather  than  bear  dishonour.  woYse  than  death." 

Pope  :  Homrr't  Odt/ssey,  xvi.  Ill,  112. 

2.  A  reproach,  or  word  of  disparagement ; 
calumny. 

"  So  good,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her. " 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  il.  S. 

IL  Comm. :  Default  made  in  meeting  a  bill 
when  presented  for  payment ;  failure  to  pay  a 
promissory  note  when  due.  [Notice  of  Dis- 
honour.] 

If  Notice  of  Dislumour : 

Comm. :  If,  when  a  bill  is  presented  for  ac- 
ceptance, the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn 
refuses  to  accept  it,  or  if,  when  presented  for 
payment,  the  acceptor  refuses  to  pay  it,  or  if 
a  promissory  note  is  not  paid  when  it  falls 
due,  such  default  is  termed  dishonour;  and 
the  holder  of  the  bill  or  note  is  bound  to  give 
notice  to  the  parties  who  drew  the  bill  or 
note,  or  to  those  who  have  negotiated  it.  This 
notice  is  called  notice  of  dishonour,  and  if  the 
holder  fails  to  give  notice  of  the  same,  the 
parties  who  would  otherwise  have  been  re- 
sponsible are  discharged  from  their  liability. 
Notice  may  be  given  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in 
writing.  (Counting -house  Diet.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
honour, disgrace,  and  shame:  "Disgrace  is 
more  than  dishonour  and  less  than  shame. 
The  disgrace  is  applicable  to  those  who  are 
not  sensible  of  the  dishonour,  and  the  shame 
to  those  who  are  not  sensible  of  the  disgrace. 
The  tender  mind  is  alive  to  dishonour  ;  those 
who  yield  to  their  passions,  or  are  hardened 
in  their  vicious  courses,  are  alike  insensible 
to  disgrace  or  shame.  Dishonour  is  seldom  the 
consequence  of  any  offence,  or  offered  with 
any  intention  of  punishing  ;  it  lies  mostly  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual.  Disgrace 
and  shame  are  the  direct  consequences  of  mis- 


conduct, but  disgrace  attaches  to  the  punisn- 
ment  which  lowers  a  person  in  his  own  eyes  ; 
shame  to  that  which  lowers  him  in  the  eyes  ox 
others  :  the  former  is  not  so  degrading  nor  so 
exposed  to  notice  as  the  latter  .  .  .  the 
fear  of  dishonour  acts  as  a  laudable  stimulus 
to  the  discharge  of  one's  duty :  the  fear  of  dis- 
grace or  shame  serves  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  vices  or  crimes.  A  soldier  feels  it  a 
dishonour  not  to  be  always  at  the  post  off 
danger,  but  he  is  not  always  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  disgrace  of  being  punished,  nor  is  he 
deterred  from  his  irregularities  by  the  open 
shame  to  which  he  is  sometimes  put  in  the 
presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  As  epithets 
they  likewise  rise  in  sense,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  other  characteristics  :  a  dishonour- 
able action  is  that  which  violates  the  principles 
of  honour  ;  a  disgraceful  action  is  that  which 
reflects  disgrace ;  a  shameful  action  is  that  of 
which  one  ought  to  be  fully  ashamed  :  it  is 
very  dishonourable  for  a  man  not  to  keep  his 
word  ;  very  disgraceful  for  a  gentleman  to 
associate  with  those  who  are  his  inferiors  in 
station  and  education  ;  very  shameful  for  him 
to  use  his  rank  and  influence  over  the  lower 
orders  only  to  mislead  them  from  their  duty  : 
a  person  is  likewise  said  to  lie  dishonourable 
who  is  disposed  to  bring  dishonour  upon  him- 
self ;  but  things  only  arc  disgraceful  or  shame- 
ful: a  dishonourable  nun  renders  himself  an 
outcast  among  his  equals ;  he  must  then 
descend  to  his  inferiors,  among  whom  he  may 
become  familiar  with  the  disgraceful  and  the 
shameful :  men  of  cultivation  are  alive  to  what 
is  dishonourable ;  men  of  all  stations  are  alive 
to  that  which  is  for  them  disgraceful,  or  to  that 
which  is  in  itself  shameful :  the  sense  of  what 
is  dishonourable  is  to  the  sui>erior  what  the 
sense  of  the  disgraceful  is  to  the  inferior  ;  but 
the  sense  of  what  is  shameful  is  independent 
of  rank  or  station,  aiid  forms  a  part  of  that 
moral  sense  which  is  inherent  in  the  breast  of 
every  rational  creature.  Whoever  therefore 
cherishes  in  himself  a  lively  sense  of  what  is 
dishonourable  or  disgraceful  is  tolerably  secure 
of  never  committing  any  thing  that  is  shame- 
ful." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dla-hon'-dr  (h  mute),  v.t.  [Fr.  dishonorer  i 
O.  Sp.  deshonorar;  Sp.  &  Port,  deshonrar; 
Ital.  disonorare.] 

L  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

1.  To  disgrace ;  to  bring  disgrace,  shame, 
reproach,   or  ignominy   upon ;   to  stain  the 
character  of ;  to  damage  the  reputation  of 

"  Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  Yl.  IT.  L 

2.  To  treat  with  indignity  or  ignominy. 

"  He  is  dishonoured  by  a  man  which  ever 
Professed  to  him." 

Sliakesp. :  Winters  Tale,  L  «. 

3.  To  disgrace  or  disfigure  by  depriving  of 
any  ornament,  appendage,  &c. 

"  If  not  dithnmiured  quite  of  hair, 
The  ragged  fleece  U  thin,  and  thin  is  worse  than 
bare."         Uryden  :  Orid ;  Metamorphoses  XT. 

*  4.  To  violate  the  dhastity  of,  to  debauch. 

IL  Comm. :  To  refuse  to  accept  a  bill  when 
presented  for  acceptance  (said  of  the  person 
on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn),  or  to  refuse  or 
neglect  to  pay  a  bill  when  presented  for  pay- 
ment (said  of  the  person  by  whom  the  bill  ia 
accepted) ;  to  refuse  or  make  default  in  meet- 
ing a  promissory  note  when  due. 

dls-hon'-Of-a-ble  (h  mute),  a.  [Fr.  dis- 
honorable.} 

1.  Destitute  or  undeserving  of  honour  ;  nn- 
honoured. 

"To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  L  1. 

2.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  dishonour, 
shame,  reproach,  or  ignominy  ;  disgraceful, 
dishonouring,  mean,  base. 

'•  His  daughter's  hand  is  deemed  the  spoil. 
Of  such  dishonourable  broil." 

Scott  :  Lidy  of  the  Late,  it  Si. 

3.  In  a  state  or  condition  of  disesteem  OF 
neglect ;  dishonoured,  neglected,  despised. 

"  He  that  is  dishonourable  in  riches,  how  much  mac* 
in  poverty?"— Scclus.  x.  M. 

If  For  the  difference  between  dishonourable, 
disgraceful  and  shameful,  see  DISHONOUR,  s. 

dis-hon  or  a  ble -ness  (h  mute),  s.  [Eng. 
dishonourable';  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
dishonourable. 

dis-hon'-or-a-Wy^     (fc  mute),  adv.    [Ung: 

dishonourab(le) :  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  dishonourable,  disgraceful,  orshame- 
toi  manner. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  t-*»<",  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  = 
-dan,  -tian  =  slian.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zh  an.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sous,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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"Things   that  are  harshly  and  dishonourably  as- 
serted.''—^;/: Contempt.,  vol.  L,  0/Jleliginn. 

2.  Disrespectfully,  without  due  resect  or 
honour. 

"  If  any  should  speake  dUhonourably  of  her  maies- 
tie'—EadUuyt  :  Voyage*.  lit  166. 

*  dis-hon'-or-ar-y  (h  mute),  o.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  honorary  (q.v.).]  Bringing  dis- 
honour, disgrace,  or  shame  upon  ;  tending  to 
disgrace. 

dis-hon  ored  (h  mute),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DIS- 
HONOUR, ».] 

dis-hon  -6r-er  (h  mute),  *.  [Eng.  dit- 
honour  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  dishonours,  disgraces,  or  treats 
another  or  any  thing  dishonourably. 

"  Dithonourfr  of  Pagon." 

Milton  :  Samton  Agoniitet,  860. 

2.  A  violator  of  chastity,  a  debaucher. 

dia  hon'-6r  irig  (h  mute),  pr.  par.,  a.,  d  t, 
{DISHONOUR,  f  .] 

A.  &  B.  Atpr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  treating  with,  or 
causing  dishonour  to. 

"  What  thing  cau  hee  done  more  to  the  dishonouring 
of  Christ  T"—  Latimer:  Sermont.  p.  267. 

•dis  horn,  •  dis  home.  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  horn  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  or  divest 
of  horns. 


. 
Merry  Wivel  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

•  dls-horn'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISHORN.] 

i"  dis  bors  ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  horsed 
(q.v.).]  Dismounted;  on  foot,  unhorsed. 

"  Then  each,  diihoried  and  drawing,  lashed  at  each." 
Tennyton  :  Enid,  .">6a 

dishort,  s.     [Pref.  dis  (intens.),   Eng.  short 

(q-v.).] 

1.  A  deficiency  in  weight. 

2.  An  injury,  anything  prejudicial. 

3.  A  disappointment. 

4.  Displeasure,  vexation. 

"  Quhllk  made  her  baith  to  rage  and  to  dispair. 
First  that,  but  cause,  they  did  her  sic  dithort." 

K.  Jama  VI.  :  Citron..  S.  P.  iii.  482. 

•  dis-hum'-or      (h  mute),  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  humour,  s.  (q.v.).]  Ill-humour,  peevish- 
ness, crossness,  impatience. 

"  Speaking  impatiently  to  servants,  or  any  thing 
that  betrays  inattention  or  dithumour,  are  also 
criminal."—  Spectator,  No.  424. 

•  dis-hnm'-dr    (fcmute).  v.t.    Pref.  dis.  and 
Eng.    humour,    v.    (q.v.)]       To    put    out    of 
humour,  to  vex. 

"  Here  were  a  couple  unexpectedly  dMummired."— 
Sen  Jonion  :  Entry  Han  out  of  hit  Humour,  v.  8. 

di  -si  dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  dis(a)(q.v.),  and 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ophrese. 

•  dls-fl-lu'-Sion,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
illusion  (q.v.).]     To  disillusionize. 

"I  suppose  familiarity  ditillunioru  one."—  A  Tru* 
Ktformer  (1873),  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xli.,  p.  224. 

dis  il  lu    ?ion,  f.    Freedom  from  illusion. 

t  dis  -il-lu  -sion-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
illusionize  (q.v.).]  To  free  or  to  deliver  from 
any  illusion  ;  to  disenchant. 

"Trying  to  ditUtuiionite  a  youth  whom  the  stage 
flitter  wfth  which  she  is  invested  has  fasciuatedT- 
Athenetum,  April  1,  1882. 

•dis  im  park',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
impark  (q.v.).]  To  free  from  the  barriers  of 
a  park  ;  to  free  from  restraints  or  seclusion. 

•  dis  im  prison  (prison  as   pris  n),  v.t. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  imprison  (q.v.).j    To  re- 
lease from  prison  ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"Theo;«u.  violent  rebellion  and  victory  of  dinim- 
yrinntd  anarchy  against  corrupt,  wom-ont  auttu* 
rlty."—  Carlyle  :  flench  devolution,  pt.  1.,  bk.  vi  ,  ch.  I. 

•  dis  Im-pro  ve,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Enj,. 
improve  (q.v.).] 

1.  Trans.  :  To  make  worse,  to  deteriorate. 
"Branches  which  hinder  the  growth  and  stock  and 

diiimfrrote  the  fruit."—  Up.  Taylor  :  Sermont    vol  il 
•er.  4. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  become  worse,  to  deteriorate. 

•  dis  im-pro've-me'nt,  «.    [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  improvement   (q.v.).]     A  reduction  or 
bringing  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state  ;  a 
felling  off  in  quality  ;  deterioration. 


*  dis-in-car'-cer-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  incarcerate  (q.v.).]  To  set  at  liberty,. to 
set  free  from  prison  or  confinement,  to  liber- 
ate. 

"The  arsenical  bodies  being  now  coagulated,  and 
kindled  into  naming  atoms,  require  dry  and  warm 
air.  to  open  the  earth  for  to  ditincarcerate  the  same 
venene  bodies." — Harvey. 

dis  in  clin-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inclination  (q.v.).J  A  want  of  inclination, 
desire,  or  propensity  ;  a  dislike,  an  unwilling- 
ness, an  indisposition. 

"  The  same  taste  will  produce  a  general  dainclina- 
tion  to  matrimony."— Priettley  :  On  Sittury,  lect.  60. 

H  For  the  difference  between  disinclination 
and  dislike,  see  DISLIKE. 

dis  In  ell  ne,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in- 
dine  (q.v.).]  To  produce  a  disinclination, 
dislike,  or  indisposition  in  ;  to  make  averse  or 
indisposed ;  to  alienate  the  affections  or 
desires  from. 

"  To  social  scenes  by  nature  ditinctined." 

Coujper :  Retirement,  606. 

dis-in-clin  ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DISINCLINE.] 

dis  -  in  -  Clin'  -  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a. ,  &  s.  [DIS- 
INCLINE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  disinclined, 
indisposed,  or  averse. 

*  dis  in  clo  se,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in- 
close (q.v.).]    To  throw  open  what  has  been 
inclosed  ;  to  free  from  inclosure. 

*  dis  in  cor  -por-ate,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  incorporate,  v.  (q.v.)] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  rights,  powers,   or 
privileges  of  a  corporate  body. 

2.  To  detach  or  separate  from  a  corporation 
or  society. 

*  dis  in  cor  por  ate,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  incorporate,  a. "(q.v.)]     Deprived  of  the 
rights,  powers,  or  privileges  of  a  corporate 
body  ;  detached  or  separated  from  a  corpora- 
tion or  society. 

*  dis  -  in  -cor1  -por-  at  -Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DISINCORPORATE,  v.] 

*  dis  in  cor1 -por  at  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[DISINCORPORATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  ^s  SM&S*.  :  The  same  as  DISINCORPORATION 

(q.v.). 

*  dis  in  cor  por  a  tion,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  incorporation  (q.v.).]     The  act  of  dis- 
incorporating ;    a    depriving    of   the    rights, 
powers,  or  privileges  of  a  corporate  body. 

"  The  king's  disinctrporation  of  the  monks." —  War- 
ton  :  Life  of  Sir  T.  rope,  p.  41. 

*  dis  -  in  -  crease,   *  dis  -  en  -  cr  e  ase,  s. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  increase  (q.v.).]     A  de- 
crease, a  diminution. 

"  Without  addicioun  or  dltencreate." 

Chaucer  (t} :  Blac.ke  Knight. 

*  dis-In-di-vid'-u-al-ize,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  individualize  (q.v.).]     To  deprive  of 
individuality  or  character. 

"  He  was  answered  ...  with  a  manner  not,  indeed, 
wholly  ditindtvidualited.'—Miu  Bronte':  Villette,  ch. 
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dis  in  feet',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  infect 
(q.v.).]  To  free  or  cleanse  from  infection  ;  to 
cause  to  be  no  longer  infectious. 

dis  in  feet  ant,  s.  [Eng.  disinfect ;  -ant.] 
A  substance  which  destroys  poisonous  gases, 
or  decomposes  the  bodies  from  which  they 
proceed.  It  also  destroys  the  specific  con- 
tagia  of  disease.  Disinfectants  differ  in  their 
action.  Some  of  the  most  powerful,  as  chlorine, 
chloride  of  lime,  act  by  uniting  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  offensive  body.  Others  oxidize 
the  gas  or  vapour  ;  as  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid 
when  poured  on  a  red-hot  brick.  Others,  by 
removing  water,  and  coagulating  albumen,  as 
carbolic-acid,  creasote,  sulphuric  acid,  chloride 
of  zinc,  corrosive  sublimate,  &c.  Sulphate  of 
iron  unites  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  forming 
ferrous  sulphide,  and  liberating  sulphuric  acid. 
Sulphur  dioxide,  easily  prepared  by  burning 
sulphur,  is  a  powerful  disinfectant  It  de- 
composes sulphuretted  hydrogen,  removes 
oxygen  from  organic,  bodies,  and  also  appears 
to  immediately  destroy  infections  produced 
from  the  presence  of  a  fungus.  Quicklime 


absorbs  gases  from  the  air,  and  abstracts  water 
from  organic  bodies.  Finely  powdered  char- 
coal is  a  valuable  disinfectant,  from  its  power 
of  absorbing  gases.  Permanganate  of  potas- 
sium is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent ;  a  solution 
of  it  exposed  in  a  wide  dish  in  a  sick  room 
absorbs  and  oxidizes  the  offensive  smell.  It 
is  also  very  useful  for  disinfecting  water  for 
drinking  purposes  where  the  supply  is  bad. 

dis-in-fect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISINFECT.) 

dis  In -feet -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISIN- 
FECT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  purifying  from  any- 
thing infectious. . 

dis  in  fee  tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in-, 
fection  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  purifying  from  in- 
fectious or  contagious  matter,  &c. 

dis-In-fect'-dr,  s.  [Eng.  disinfect, ;  -or.]  An 
apparatus  for  disseminating  a  gas,  vapour,  or 
fine  spray  for  the  purification  of  the  air  and 
the  counteraction  of  contagious  influences. 
The  modes  are  various  :  Atomizers  for  spray- 
ing ;  vessels  in  which  gases  are  eliminated  by 
chemical  action  ;  vapours  generated  by  the 
heat  of  lamps  beneath  vessels  containing  the 
ingredients  ;  blowers  by  which  a  medicated 
atmosphere  is  diffused  ;  trays  in  which  the 
materials  are  exposed  to  the  ordinary  currents 
of  air  ;  pastilles  for  burning  ;  odours  and  per- 
fumes for  disguising  ;  earth  and  charcoal  for 
absorbing.  (Knight.) 

*  dis  in  fla  me,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in- 
/Jarae(q.v.).]     To  divest  or  deprive  of  ardour 
or  enthusiasm. 

"  Why  are  your  hot  spirits  so  quickly  rlitinltamed  I" 
Chapman  :  Homer'*  Iliad,  xii. 

*  dis-in-gSn-U'-i-t^,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

ingenuity  (q.v.).]  Unfairness;  waut  of  can- 
dour ;  disingenuousness. 

"  They  contract  a  habit  of  ill-nature  and  dicing* unity 
necessary  to  their  affairs,  and  the  temper  ot  those  upou 
whom  they  are  to  work."— Clarendon :  Civil  War,  i.  321. 

dis  in-gen  -u-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ingenuous  (q.v.).J 

1.  (Of  persons)  :  Not  ingenuous  ;  wanting  in 
frankness,  openness,  or  candour  ;  making  use 
of  or  given  to  underhand  practices  ;  mean,  not 
straightforward. 

"  Persons  entirely  diiingenitout,  who  really  do  not 
believe  the  opinions  they  defend."— Hums :  Principle* 
of  Morals,  §  1. 

2.  (Of  things) :  Mean,  underhand  ;  not  open 
or  candid  ;  unbecoming. 

"But  no  artifice  could  be  more  ditingenuoui." — 
Jfacaulay  :  But.  of  Bng.,  ch.  i. 

dis-in-g&a'-u-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  duirn- 
genuuas ;  -ly.]  In  a  disingenuous,  mean,  un- 
derhand or  unfair  manner  ;  not  ingenuously, 
openly,  or  candidly. 

"  He  ditingenuoutly  hints  a  doubt  of  it  by  hi* 
words."—  Seeker:  Ant.  to  Dr.  Mayhem' t  Obteroatiant. 

dis  in  gen  u  ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  disin- 
genuous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  l>eing 
disingenuous  ;  a  waut  or  absence  of  frankness, 
openness,  or  candour. 

"  He  behaved  with  a  pusillanimity  and  ditin- 
genuoutneit  which  deprived  him  of  all  claim  to  respect 
or  pity."— Macaulay :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*dis  in  hab  it,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inhabit  (q.v.).]  [DiSHABiT.]  To  deprive  or 
clear  of  inhabitants  ;  to  depopu'ate. 

"There  were  nothing  but  exceeding  rough  moun- 
taines  .  .  .  utterly  ditinhabited  and  voyd  of  people." 
-ffacMuyt :  royaget,  lit  374. 

dis  In-hab  -it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DisiN- 

HABIT.] 

*  dis  in  her  -I  son,  s.    [  DISINHERIT.  ] 

1.  The  act-  of  disinheriting  or  cutting  off 
from  any  hereditary  succession. 

"  To  the  peril,  slander,  and  ditinheriton  of  the  king's 
mnjesty,  and  his  noble  sou  Prince  Edward."— Statt 
Triati:  Earl  of  Surrey  ( 1546). 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disin- 
herited. 

"  The  adultery  of  the  woman  is  worse,  as  bringing 
bastardy  into  a  family,  and  ditinheritoni  or  great  in- 
juries to  the  lawful  children." — ler.  Taylor. 

dis  in  her  it,  v.t.  [Pref.  di*,  and  Eng. 
inherit  (q.v.).j 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  off  from  an  hereditary 
right ;  to  deprive  of  an  inheritance,  or  of  the 
right  of  succeeding  as  an  heir  to  any  property 
or  right  which  by  law  or  custom  would  or 


.,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t» 
•,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  03  =  e.    ey=a.     au  -  kw. 
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ehouid  devolve  on  him  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  descent. 

"  Until  that  act  of  Parliament  be  repealed 
Whereby  my  son  is  dirinherited." 

Shaketp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  \.  \. 

*  2.  Fig.  To  deprive  of  possession  or  right 
over  ;  to  dispossess,  to  eject. 

"  Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud, 
A«d  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here.* 

Milton :  Comut,  333,  334. 

dis -In-her'-It-an9e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inheritance.] 

1.  The  act  of  disinheriting. 

"Sedition  tendeth  to  the  disinheritance  of  the 
king."— State  Trialt:  W  Stroud  (1620). 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disin- 
herited. 

dls-In-her  -It-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISIN- 
HERIT.] 

dis-in-her  -It-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.  [DISIN- 
HERIT.] 

A.  <t  B.  At  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  cutting  off  from  an 
inheritance ;  disinheritance. 

•  dis-in-hu'me,  v.t.     fPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inhume  (q.v.).]    To  disinter,  to  exhume. 

•  dis  in- sure  (sure  as  shiir ),  r.t.    f  Pn-f. 
dis,  and  Eng.  t?wwe  (q.v.).]    To  render  inse- 
cure, to  put  in  danger. 

•dis-in'-te-gra-ble,  o.  [Pref.  dis;  Eng. 
integrate),  and  suff.  -able.]  Capable  of  disin- 
tegration ;  that  may  or  can  be  disintegrated. 

dis-in  -te  grate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
integrate  (q.v.).]  To  separate  or  break  up  a 
solid  into  its  integrant  particles  ;  to  reduce  to 
fragments  or  powder. 

dis-in  -te-grat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISIN- 
TEGRATE.] 

dis-In'-te-grat-lrig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
INTEGRATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  process  of  separating  a 
solid  into  its  integrant  parts ;  disintegration. 

dis  In-tegra  -tion,  s.    [Lat    dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  integratio  =  a  making  whole  ;  in- 
teger =  whole.  ]    [INTEGER.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  breaking  asunder  of  a 
•olid  body  into  its  integrant  parts. 

2.  Geol. :  The  wearing  down  of  rocks  caused 
chiefly  by  the  slow  action  of  frosts,  rains,  and 
other  atmospheric  influences.     The  facility 
With  which  some  kinds  of  rocks  are  acted 
upon  by  these  influences  dej>ends  partly  on 
their  chemical  composition,  partly   on    the 
aggregation  of  their  particles,  and  partly  on 
the  readiness  with  which  they  absorb  moisture. 

II.  Fig- :  A  solution  of  integrity,  a  reduction 
Into  component  particles. 

"The  character,  therefore,  underwent  a  marked  dit- 
tnteyration  by  severance  into  distinct  parts" — »'.  E. 
eiadttone  :  Studiet  on  Uomer(m>_),  vol.  ii..  }  11,  p.  44. 

dfa  in'-te-grat-or,  s.  [Eng.  disintegrate); 
•or.] 

1.  A  machine  for  grinding  or  pulverizing 
bones,  guano  Jtc.,  for  immure. 

"Some  firms  use  the  ditintegrafor  for  grinding  the 
day.  .  .  .  This  machine  .  .  .  may  be  briefly  described 

revolve  rapidly  in  alternately  different  directions  ."— 
O.  R.  Redgrave,  in  CauelCt  Technical  Educator, pt.  ii., 
P.  267. 

2.  A  mill  in  which  grain  is  broken  into  a 
fine  dust  by  beaters  projecting  from  the  faces 
of  parallel  metallic  discs  revolving  in  contrary 
directions.    The  grain  is  fed  in  at  the  centre, 
and  in  falling  is  caught  by  the  horizontal  bars 
•which  project  from  file  rapidly  rotating  discs. 
The  grain  acquires  a  vortical  motion  which 
by  centrifugal  impulse  is  caused  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  beaters,  which  are  in  con- 
centric series,  and  run  in  alternate  directions 
and  at  high  velocity.  (Knigkt.)  [FLOUR-MILL.] 

dis  in-ter,  *  dis-in-terre,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  infer  (q.v.).] 

L  Lit. :  To  unbury,  to  take  out  of  a  grave 
or  the  earth  ;  to  exhume. 

"  Isi»  (their  goddesse  now)  HI  duinterre." 

May:  Lucan,  bk.  ix. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  to  light,  as  from  obscurity 
or  oblivion. 


"  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  vise, 
the  good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie  bid  and  con- 
cealed in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  education  might 
have  ditin:erred."—Additon :  Spectator,  No.  214. 

*  dis  In  -ter  eased,  a.      [Fr.   desinteresse  = 
disinterested,    pa.   j>ar.   of   desinteresser  =  to 
get  rid  of  all  interest  in.]      Disinterested. 
[DISINTERESTED.] 

"  All  men  are  not  wise  enough,  and  good,  and  ditin- 
teretted."  —  Up.  Taylor:  Kale  of  Cantcience,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  iii. 

*  dis-in  ter-ess  ment,  *  dis  in  ter  es 

ment,  s.  [Fr.  desinteressement]  Disinterested- 
ness, impartiality,  fairness. 

"He  has  managed  some  of  the  charges  of  the 
kingdom  with  known  ability,  and  laid  them  down 
with  entire  ditintereument."— Prior :  'Potttcript  to  hit 
Preface. 

*  dis  in  -ter-est,  s.  &  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
interest  (q.v.)i] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  contrary  or  prejudicial  to 
one's  interest,  wishes,  or  prosperity  ;  a  disad- 
vantage, a  prejudice. 

"That  there  be  no  prejudice  done  to  my  true 
Church,  nor  ditinterett  to  thy  kingdom." — More  : 
Expo*,  of  the  Seven  Churchet,  p.  73. 

2.  An  indifference  to  private  profit  or  ad- 
vantage. 

B.  As  adj. :  Disinterested,  impartial. 

"The  measures  they  shall  walk  by  shall  be  ditin- 
tereit  and  even."— Bp.  Taylor. 

*  dis-In'-ter-est,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

interest  (q.v.).] 

1.  To    separate   or   disengage   from   some 
interest  or  party. 

"  If  he  would  disinterett  himself  from  the  queen."— 
Carmlen  :  Queen  Eliiabeth  (an.  1597). 

2.  To  cease  to  pay  interest  to  on  moneys 
borrowed. 

"  In  order  to  abolish  this  foreign  intervention  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Regency  it  is  necessary  to 
disinterett  the  foreign  creditors."— Daily  Telegraph, 
February  24, 1882. 

» dis-in-ter-est-ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  interested  (q.v.):  J 

1.  Without  any  personal  interest  or  concern  ; 
not  interested  or  concerned,  indifferent,  un- 
concerned. 

"  How  ditinteretted  are  they  of  all  worldly  matter*." 
— Bp.  Taylor :  Contemplation*,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Unbiassed,    impartial ;   uninfluenced  by 
hope  of  private  advantage  or  profit ;  unselfish. 

"  Each  consul  thereupon  names  his  colleague,  and  a 
contest  of  disinterei.'ed  modesty  takes  place."— Leva: 
Cred.  Early  Rom.  Bat.  (iSoi),  ch.  xii ,  pt.  i.,  i  9. 

dis-ln'-ter-est-ed-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  disin- 
terested; -bj.]  In  a  disinterested,  unselfish, 
or  generous  manner. 

"  Act  as  dirinterettedly  or  generously  as  you  please, 
self  still  is  at  the  bottom."— Sha/tetbury  :  Freedom  of 
Wit  4  Humour,  pt.  iii.,  J  3. 

dis-in-ter-est-ed -ness,  s.  [Eng.  disin- 
terested; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disin- 
terested ;  indifference  to  private  interest, 
profit,  or  advantage  ;  unselfishness. 

"That  perfect  ditinlerettedneu  and  self-devotion  of 
which  man  seems  to  be  incapable." — Jfacaultiy :  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*  dis-in -ter-est-Ing.   a.      [Pref.    dis,    and 
Eng.  interesting  (q.v.)7]    Uninteresting ;  creat- 
ing or  exciting  no  feelings  of  interest. 


dis-ln-ter'-ment,  s.  I  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
interment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  disinterring  or 
exhuming ;  exhumation. 

dis-in-teVred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISINTER.] 

dis-in-terr'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
INTER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  exhuming  ;  disin- 
terment. 

•  dis  in  thrall,   v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
int&roti(q.v.).]    To  disenthrall;  to  free  from 
thraldom  or  servitude. 

dis  In-thralled,  pa.  par.  or  a.      [DisiN- 

THRAL.] 

*  dis-in -thrall'- ing,    pr.    par.,  a.,   ft  t. 

[DlSINTHRAL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disenthralling ; 
disenth  raiment. 


1  dis  in  thral  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  disenthral; 
•ment.]  The  act  of  disenthralling,  or  freeing 
from  thraldom  or  servitude. 

1  dis-in '-tri-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
intricate  (q.v.).  J  To  free  from  intricacy  ;  to 
disentangle. 


*  dis  -In-iire,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inurt 
(q.v.).  J    To  render  unaccustomed  or  unused  ; 
to  make  unfamiliar  with. 

"  We  are  hindered  and  disinured  by  this  course  of 
licensing."— Milton:  Areopagitica. 

*  dis-in  iired,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISINURE.] 

*  dis-in-  val-Id'-I-ty,  s.    [Pref.  dis  (intens.), 

and  Eng.  invalidity  (q.v.).]    Want  of  validity 
or  force ;  invalidity. 

"  So  well  may  I  do,  in  respect  of  the  disinralidity 
and  disproportion  of  them."— ilountague :  Appeal  ta 
Catar,  p.  136. 

*  dis  in-vest' -i-tiire,   s.      [Pref.    dis,    and 

Eng.  investiture  (q.v.).]     The  act  of  divesting 
or  depriving  of  investiture. 

*  dis  in  vig -or-ate,  v.t.      [Pref.    dis,    and 

Eng.  invigorate  (q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  vigour; 
to  weaken,  to  relax,  to  enervate. 

"  This  soft  and  warm  and  disinrigorating  climaU.* 
—Sydney  Smith  :  Letters  (1844). 

*  dis-in- Vl'te,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.intrifc 
(q.v.).]    To  retract  or  recall  an  invitation. 

"  I  was.  upon  his  highness's  intimation,  sent  to  ditto. 
.      fite  them. "—Sir  J.  Finett :  Foreign  A  moattadon,  p.  14*. 

dis-In-vit -Ing,  pr.  par.,   a.,   &  i.     [Dis- 

INVITE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Set) 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subs*. :  The  act  of  retracting  or  re- 
calling an  invitation. 

*  dls-In-vol  ve,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in- 
volve  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  set  free,  to  disentangle. 

"And  for  that  second,  it  is  indeed  ditinvolvtd  at 
those  former  difficulties."— More  :  Antidote  agamit 
Idolatry. 

2.  To  unroll,  to  unfold. 

"  And  for  thec, 

Creation  universal  calls  around. 
To  ditinmlve  the  moral  world." 

young:  NiyM  ThoughU,  ix.  ZS8-CO. 

dls-ln-vol'ved,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DisiNVOLV«.J 
dis-In-volv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dism- 

VOLVK.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  unrolling,  unfold- 
ing, or  disentangling. 

dis  jaskcd,  dis-jask-It,  a.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  Lat.  disjectus  =  broken  down.) 

1.  Jaded,  decayed,  exhausted,  worn  out 

"  In  the  morning  after  the  coronation  I  found  myself 
in  a  very  ditjatkU  stat«."— Halt :  The  Steamboat,  p.  26L 

2.  Worn,  out  of  repair,  dilapidated. 

"Tak  the  first  broken  div'ajied-looking  road  thai 
makes  for  the  hills."— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  eh.  xli. 

*  dis-jec'-tion,  s.    [Lat  disjectus,  pa.  par.  of 
disjicio  =  to  scatter,  to  break  to  pieces  :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  jacio  =  to  throw.]    A  scat- 
tering, putting  to  flight,  or  breaking  up. 

"The  sudden  direction  of  Pharaoh's  host"— BilKop 
Hartley :  Bio.  Criticitm,  vi.  3U6. 

dis  join,  v.t.  £  i.  [O.  Fr.  desjoindre;  Fr.  d4- 
joindre  ;  Lat.  disjungo  :  O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  at  = 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  Fr.  joindre  =  Lat. 
jungo  —  to  join.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  separate,  to  part,  to  dis- 
unite, to  disconnect,  to  sunder,  to  sever,  to 
dissever. 

"  The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  ditjoint 
Remorse  from  power." 

ShaJutp. :  Juliut  Ceetar,  U.  t 
*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  parted,  severed,  or  separated. 

2.  To  part,  to  rid  one's  self. 

"  Till  breathless  he  disjoined.' 

Shaketp. :  I'enut  t  Admit,  ML 

dis  Joined,  o.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  joint* 
(q.v.).]  Separated,  disconnected. 

"  To  form  a  series,  not  too  far  diijoined."—BmcM: 
Attronomy  (1828),  f  303. 

dls-join'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a. ,  &  s.    [DISJOIN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


b6y;  prfut,  Jo^v-1;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  - 1 
-dan,  -tian  —  ffhyv     -tion,  -sion  =  fftiiin ;  -(ion,  -{ion  =  »*""-    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  d«J. 
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C.  As  subit.  :  The  act  of  separating,  dis- 
connecting, disuniting,  or  sundering. 

dis  Joint',  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  desjoinct,  pa.  par.  of 
desjoindre  =  to  disjoin  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  separate  parts 
united  at  the  joints. 

"  Yet  what  could  swords  or  poisons,  racks  or  flame. 
But  mangle  and  tiitjuinl  the  brittle  frame  ?  " 

Prior :  Henry  A  £mma. 

2.  To  separate  or  break  up  a  body  composed 
of  pieces  joined  together. 

"  Some  half  ruined  wall. 
Ditjointed  and  about  to  fall." 
Longfelloa:  Taltt »/ a  Wat/tide  Inn  (Interlude). 

H.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  put  out  of  joint,  to  make  out  of  work- 
ing order ;  to  derange. 

"The  government  was  ditjointed."  —  Macaulay : 
BiO.  Kng.,  ch.  li. 

2.  To  break  the  natural  connection  or  co- 
herence of ;   to  make  incoherent  or  discon- 
nected.   (Only  used  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  The  constancy  of  your  wit  was  not  wont  to  bring 
forth  such  diijointed  npeecb.es."— Sidney. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  in  pieces. 

"Let  the  frame  of  tilings  disjoint,  both  the  worlds 
suffer."  Sttakc>i>. :  Macbeth,  lit  2. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
Joint  and  to  dismember:  "The  terms  here 
spoken  of  derive  their  distinct  meaning  and 
application  from  the  signification  of  the  words 
ioint  and  member.  A  limb  of  the  body  may 
De  disjointed  if  it  be  so  put  out  of  the  join/ 
that  it  cannot  act ;  but  the  body  itself  is  dis- 
membered when  the  different  limbs  or  parts 
are  separated  from  each  other.  So  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  our  ideas  are  said  to  be 
disjointed  when  they  are  so  thrown  out  of 
their  order  that  they  do  not  fall  in  with  one 
another;  and  kingdoms  are  said  to  be  dis- 
membered where  any  part  or  parts  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•dis  joint,  '  dis  joynt,  '  dis  joynte,  a. 
&  s.  [O.  Fr.  desjoinct,  pa.  par.  of  desjoindre.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Disjointed,  out  of  order. 

"  Thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death, 
Our  *tate  to  be  ditjuiiit  and  out  of  frame." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  L  2. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  dilemma,  a  difficulty,  a 
predicament. 

"  Synues  that  I  stoude  in  this  diijoynt." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  14,822. 

dis  joint'  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISJOINT,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Lit. :  Broken  up. 

"  Whitening  amid  diujninted  stones." 

Xcutt :  tlarmion,  11.  «. 

1L  Figuratively: 

L  Disconnected,  incoherent. 

"  The  images  her  troubled  fancf  forms 
An  incoherent,  wild  ;  her  wutds  disjointed." 

Smith. 
T  2.  Out  of  order  ;  out  of  joint. 

di»-j6int;-2d-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disjointed ;  -ly.] 
In  a  disjointed,  disconnected,  or  incoherent 
manner. 

dis  -  joint' -ed- ness,  s.  [Eng.  disjointed  ; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  of  being  disjointed,  un- 
connected, or  incoherent. 

dls-jolnt-Irig,  •  dis  joynt  ing,  pr.  par., 
c.  A  ».  [Disjf  .NT,  t>.) 

A.  &  B.  *•  fr.  par.  &  jiarticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assubst. :  ITie  act  of  separating,  severing, 
or  disconnecting ;  the  state  of  being  disjointed. 

"  That  ]»or  di^joynting 
That  only  strong  necessity  thrust  on  you." 

Beaum.  t  flat. :  Double  Marriage,  iv.  1. 

*  dis  joint  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  disjoint ;  -ly.]    In 
a  disjointed  or  divided  state  ;  separately. 

"  No  one  virtue  can  be  without  another  ;  when 
they  are  perfect,  then  are  they  joined  ;  but,  diijointly. 
no  wny  can  they  be  perfect."-*;-  II.  Handy :  Kanyt 
(1«»4).  p.  «. 

*  dis  jud'gc,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  judge 
(q.v.).]    To  deprive,   divest,  or  strip  of  the 
rank  or  position  of  a  judge. 

"The  two  Chief  Justices  were  .  .  .  dUjudged  and  put 
to  fines  and  ransoms."— S( ate  Trialt:  Dr.  J.  Hewnt. 

*  dis  ju  di-ca  tion,  s.     [Lat.  dis  =  apart, 

and  judicatio  =  a  judging  ;  judico  =  to  judge.] 
Judgment,  determination,  discrimination. 

"The  disposition  of  the  organ  is  of  great  Importance 
in  the  dujudicationt  we  make  of  colours."— Boyle  on 

' 


dis-junct',  a.  [Lat.  disjunctus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
jungo=ia  disjoin,  separate  :  dw=away,  apart, 
and  jungo  =  to  join.] 

*  A.  Ordinary  Language  • 

1.  Separated,  distinct. 

••  Meer  arbitrarious  will  as  ditjunct  from  his  other 
attributes."— Olanvill :  Pre-«xittenc»  of  Souli,  ch.  Til. 

2.  Containing  an  alternative. 

"That  ditiunct  charge  of  either  living  chastely,  or 
marrying  a  wife  whom  they  may  not  divorce."— Bp. 
Ball :  Honour  of  Married  Clergy. 

B.  Eiitom. :  An  epithet  applied  to  insects 
whose  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  separated 
by  a  deep  incision. 

disjunct-motion,  s. 

Music  :  A  term  used  when  the  sounds  in  a 
movement  move  by  skips,  e.g.,  C,  F,  D,  Q. 

disjunct  tetrachords,  s.  pi. 

Music :  Tetrachords  having  such  a  relation 
to  each  other  that  the  lowest  interval  of  the 
upper  is  one  note  above  the  highest  interval 
of  the  lower. 

*  dis-junc'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  disjunctio  =  a  dis- 
joining, from  disjunctus,  pa.  par.  of  disjungo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  disjoining ;  dis- 
union, separation. 

"There's  no  diijunrtion  to  be  made." 

Shakeip. :  Winter  t  Tale,  Iv.  8. 

2.  Logic :  A  disjunctive  proposition. 

"  One  side  or  other  of  the  following  ditjunctian  is 
true."— Paley :  Evidence*,  pt  L,  ch.  lit 

dis  Junct  -  ive,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  disjonctif;  Ital. 
dtegiuntivo;  Sp.  disyuntivo,  from  Lat.  disjunc- 
tivus,  from  disjunctus,  pa.  par.  of  disjungo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tending  to  disjoin,  disconnect,  or  sepa- 
rate ;  disjoining.     [II.  1.] 

2.  Incapable  of  union. 

"Whose  atoms  are  of  that  iliijinictire  nature,  as  not 
to  be  united  in  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a  visible 
mass."— Grew. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gram.  :  Expressive  of  or  marking  separa- 
tion or  opposition  ;  a  term  applied  to  those 
conjunctions  which  unite  sentences  or  parts 
of  sentences  in  construction,   but  divide  or 
disjoin  the  sense  :  as,  Socrates  was  wise,  but 
Alcibiades  was  not.    Such  conjunctions  are, 
or,  else,  but,  &c. 

"Others  [conjunctions]  termed  dltjunctltie  connect 
sentences  while  they  seem  to  disjoin  their  meanings." 
Beattie :  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  3. 

2.  Logic: 

(1)  A  disjunctive  proposition  is  one  which 
expresses  the  relation  (apparently)  of  two  or 
more   judgments   which   cannot   be  true  to- 
gether, and  one  or  other  of  which  must  be  true, 
as :  "  Either  the  Bible  is  false,  or  holiness  ought 
to  be  followed."    (Thomson.) 

(2)  A  disjunctive  syllogism  is  when  the  major 
proposition  is  disjunctive,  as  :  The  earth  moves 
in  a  circle,  or  an  ellipse.     But  it  does  not 
move  in  a  circle.    Therefore  it  moves  in  an 
ellipse.    (Watts.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gram. :    A  disjunctive  particle :  as,  or, 
nor,  neither,  but,  else. 

"  Of  these  diaiunctiret  some  are  simple,  some  adver- 
sative."— Harrii :  Hermes,  it  S. 

2.  Logic :  A  disjunctive  proposition. 

dls-Junct'-iye-ly.odf.  [Eng. disjunctive;  -ly.] 

In adisjunctive manner;  separately, distinctly. 

"What  he   observes  of  the  numbers  disjunctively 

and  apart,  reason   suggests   to  be  applicable   to  the 

whole  body  united."— More :  Decay  of  Piety. 

*  dis-junct' -ure,  s.      [Pret.  dis,  and  Eng. 
juncture  (q.v.).]      The  art  of  separating,   or 
disuniting;  the  state  of  being  disunited. 

"  Those  bruises,  dinjunctnreg,  orhrokenneasof  bones." 
Ooodvrin  :  Workt,  vol.  II.,  pt.  Iv.,  p.  347. 

*  dis  ju  nc,  *  de-Ju'ne,  *  dis  joon,  *  dis 
lone,  s.      [O.   Fr.    desjune ;    Fr.    dtjeuner.] 
Breakfast. 

"  Than  in  the  morning  up  scho  gat, 
And  on  hir  Imirt  laid  liir  dinjunr." 

Dannnti/ne  :  Piinw,  p.  218,  st  S. 
If  To  make  a  disjune  of:  To  swallow  up  at  a 
single  meal,  to  annihilate  at  one  attack. 

"  A  fifth  part  of  them  were  able  to  make  a  diijune  of 
all  the  Gordons  when  at  their  best"— liaillie :  Lttlcri. 
1.60. 

disk,  s.    [Disc.] 
1.  A  qnoit. 

"  Far  as  an  able  arm  the  diik  can  send." 

/'••/..• .  Bomer,  Iliad,  xxill.  Ml. 


2.  The  face  of  the  sun,  moon,  &c.,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  eye. 

"Where  finds  Pnilosophy  her  eagle  eye. 
With  which  she  gazes  at  you  burning  diik 
Uudazzled?"  Caterer :  Talk,  i.  71S-1*. 

IT  For  other  meanings  and  uses  of  disk,  sea 
Disc. 

*  dis  kind -ness,  *.      [Pref.  dis,   and  Eng. 
kindness  (q.v.).] 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  kindness,  affection, 
or  goodwill ;  unkindness. 

2.  An  act  of  unkindness  or  malignity  ;  in- 
jury, hurt. 

"He  that  pulls  down  his  neighbour's  house  doe* 
him  a ditkindneu."— Search :  Light  of  Nature.  ( Introd.) 

*  dis  kno  w,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  know 
(q.v.).]    To   disown,    to   refuse    to  acknow- 
ledge. 

"  And  when  he  shall  (to  light  thy  sinfull  load) 
Put  manhood  on,  ditknow  him  not  for  God." 

Sylvetter:  The  Lam,*SL 

*  dis  la  de,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  lade 
(q.v.).]     To  unlade,  to  unload. 

"  jEgeons  f ul-f raught  gallies  arc  ditladed." 

Heymod  :  Truia  Britanica  (1609). 

*  dis- lad   y,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  lady 
(q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  the  position,  or  charac- 
ter of  a  lady. 

*  dis-lan  der,  v.  &  s.    [DISCLANDER.] 

*  dis  law  yer,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,    and  Eng. 
lawyer  (q.v.).]     To  deprive  of  the  rank,  posi- 
tion, or  standing  of  a  lawyer. 

"They  had  ditlawyered  him."-  North :  Life  of  Lard 
Guilford,  ii.  237. 

*  dis-leaf-ing,  s.    [Pref.  dis;  Eng.  leaf,  and 
)      suff.  -ing.]    The  loss  or  deprivation  of  leaves. 

"  Ita  boughs,  with  their  buddings  and  ditleafingj."— 
Carlyle :  Ueroet  t  U eru-warihip,  lect.  i.,  p.  82. 

*  dis  le   all,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  O.  Fr.  kaL\ 
[DISLOYAL.]    Disloyal,  dishonourable. 

"  Ditleall  knight,  whose  coward  corage  chose 
To  wreake  ifcelf  on  beast  all  iunocenf 

Spemer:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  5. 

*  dis  Ic  ave,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.   lea/ 
(pi.  leaves).]    To  deprive  of  leaves. 

"  There  A  uster  never  roars,  nor  haill  ditleavet 
Th'  immortal  grove,  nor  any  branch  bereaves." 

Syltetter:  Magnificence,  660. 

*  dis  Ilk   a  blc,  a.      [Eng.  dislik(e);  -able.} 
Deserving  of  being  disliked  ;  unpleasant,  dis- 
agreeable. 

"  On  the  whole,  as  matters  go,  that  Is  not  the  mo  * 
ditlikable."— Carlyle.  (Ogilvie.) 

dis  II  ke,  a.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  like,  s. 

(q-v.)] 

1.  A  feeling  of  disinclination,  disapproba- 
tion, pr  aversion  ;  an  absence  of  fondness  or 
affection  ;  distaste,  repugnance. 

"  John  Dalrymple  was  regarded  with  incurable  <lis- 
truat  and  diilike.  —  Mocaulay  :  II hi.  Eng.,  ch.  xni. 

*  2.  Discord,  disagreement,  disse'nsion. 
"  This  said  Aletes,  and  a  murmur  rose 
That  shew'd  di»like  among  the  Christian  peers." 

Fairfax :  Godfrey  of  Uoulognt, 

*|[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  di«- 
like,  disgust,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, and di«- 
taste:  "Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denote  the 
feeling  or  sentiment  produced  either  by  per- 
sons or  things  ;  displeasure,  that  produced  by 
persons  only  ;  distaste  and  disgust,  that  pro- 
duced by  things  only.  In  regurd  to  persons, 
dislike  is  the  sentiment  of  equals  and  persons 
unconnected  ;  displeasure  and  dissatisfaction, 
of  superiors,  or  such  as  stantj  in  some  sort  of 
relation  to  us.  Strangers  may  feel  a  dislike 
upon  seeing  each  other ;  parents  or  masters 
may  feel  displeasure  or  dissatisfaction :  the 
former  sentiment  is  occasioned  by  their  sup- 
posed faults  in  character  ;  the  latter  by  their 
supposed  defective  services.  I  dislike,  a  per- 
son for  his  assumption  or  loquacity,  I  am  dis- 
pleased with  him  for  his  carelessness,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  his  labour.  The  displeasure  is 
awakened  by  whatever  is  done  amiss  ;  the 
dissatisfaction  is  caused  by  what  happens  amiss 
or  contrary  to  our  expectation.  Accordingly, 
the  word  dissatisfaction  is  not  confined  to 
persons  of  a  particular  rank,  but  to  the  nature 
of  the  connection  which  subsists  between 
them.  Whoever  does  not  receive  what  he 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  from  another  is 
dissatisfied.  A  servant  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  he  meets  with  from  his 
master ;  and  may  be  said  therefore  to  express 
dissatisfaction,  though  not  displeasure.  In 
regard  to  things,  dislike  is  a  casual  feeling  not 
arising  from  any  specific  cause.  A  dissatisfac- 
tion is  connected  with  our  desires  and  expec- 


fate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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tations  :  we  dislike  the  performance  of  an 
actor  from  one  or  many  causes,  or  from  no 
apparent  cause  ;  but  we  are  dissatisfied  with 
tis  performance  if  it  fall  short  of  what  we 
•were  led  to  expect.  In  order  to  lessen  the 
number  of  our  dislikes  we  ought  to  endeavour 
not  to  dislike  without  a  cause  ;  apd  in  order 
to  lessen  our  dissatisfaction,  we  ought  to  be 
moderate  in  our  expectation.  Dislike,  dis- 
taste, and  disgust  rise  on  each  other  in  their 
signification.  The  distaste  is  more  than  the 
dislike,  and  the  disgust  more  than  the  distaste. 
The  dislike  is  a  partial  feeling,  quickly  pro- 
duced and  quickly  subsiding  ;  the  distaste  is  a 
settled  feeling,  gradually  produced,  and  per- 
manent in  its  duration  ;  the  disgust  is  either 
transitory  or  otherwise  ;  momentarily  or  gra- 
dually produced,  but  stronger  than  either  of 
the  two  others  .  .  ." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  dislike 
and  disinclination  :  "  Dislike  applies  to  what 
one  has  or  does  ;  disinclination  only  to  what 
one  does  :  we  dislike  the  thing  we  have,  or 
dislike  to  do  the  thing  ;  but  we  are  disinclined 
to  do  the  thing.  They  express  a  similar  feel- 
Ing  that  differs  in  degree.  The  disinclination 
is  but  a  small  degree  of  dislike  :  the  dislike 
marks  something  contrary  ;  the  disinclination 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  the  absence  of 
an  inclination.  None  but  a  disobliging  tem- 
per has  a  dislike  to  comply  with  reasonable 
requests  ;  but  the  most  obliging  disposition 
may  have  an  occasional  disinclination  to  com- 
ply with  a  particular  request."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

dis  lifee,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  like,  v. 

<q-v.>] 

1.  To  have  a  feeling  of  dislike,  repugnance, 
or  aversion  towards  ;  to  regard  with  repug- 
nance or  disinclination. 

"  Whom  he  disliked  as  much  as  it  was  In  his  easy 
nature  to  ditlUce  anybody."—  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.. 
ToL  11.,  ch.  U. 

*  2.  To  displease. 

"  Til  do  it,  bat  it  disrates  me." 

Shakes?  :  Othello,  11  3. 

*  3.  To  express  disapprobation  of. 

"I  never  heard  any  soldier  diilike  it."—  Shaketp  : 
Measure  for  Measure,  t  2. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  dislike  and 
to  disapprove,  see  DISAPPROVE. 

*  dis-li'ke,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  like,  a. 
(q.v.).J    Unlike. 

"Two  states  then  there  be  after  death  .  .  .  dislike 
in  condition."—  Andrews  :  Sermons.  ii.  82. 

dis-llk'ed,  pa.  pat.  or  a.    [DISLIKE,  «.] 


•dis-lik'e^ful,  a.  [Eng.  dislike;  -ful(l).l 
Full  of  dislike  or  disaffection  ;  disaffected, 
disagreeable,  unpleasant. 

"  Now  were  it  not,  Sir  Scudamour,  to  you 
Ditiikefull  paiue  so  sad  a  taske  to  take." 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  40. 

•dis  like-ll-hood,*  [Eng.  dislikely;  -hood.] 
Unlikelihood,  improbability. 

*dJs-Uk'e-l&  a.  [Eng.  dislike;  -ly.]  Un- 
likely, improbable. 

*  dis-lik'-en,  v.t.    [Eng.  disliJce,  and  v.  suff. 
-en  (q.v.)i  J    To  make  unlike,  to  disguise. 

"  Muffle  your  face, 

Dismantle  you.  and.  as  you  can  dislikm 
Ihe  truth  of  your  own  seeming." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter1!  Tale,  IT.  4. 

•dls-llk'-ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISLIKES.] 

*  dis-UTte-ness,   s.     [Pref.   dis,  and   Eng. 
likeness   (q.v.).]      Unlikeness,    dissimilitude, 
dissimilarity. 

"  That  which  is  not  designed  to  represent  anything 
but  itself  can  never  misl  ad  us  from  the  true  appre- 
hension of  anything  by  its  ditliktnett  to  it."—  Locke: 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  IT. 

dls-llk'-er,  *.  [Eng.  dislik(e);  -er.]  One  who 
dislikes,  disapproves,  or  disrelishes. 

"  Among  many  ilisltkers  of  the  queen's  marriage."— 
Spre.l:  Queen  Marie,  bk.  ix..  ch.  xxiii.,  §  28. 

dls-lik  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [DISLIKE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The   act  or  state  of  feeling 

dislike,  repugnance,  or  aversion  towards  any- 

thing. 

"The  consideration  whereof  bred  an  utter  disliking 
In  the  whole  company."—  Sir  F.  Drake:  The  World 
Encompassed,  p.  89. 

"  dis  limb  (&  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
limb  (q.v.).]  To  tear  limb  from  limb  ;  to  tear 
the  limbs  from. 


*  dis-lim  bed  (&  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

LIHB.] 

*dis-tfmn  (n  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  limn  (q.v.).]  To  strike  out  of  a  picture, 
to  obliterate,  to  efface. 

"  That  which  Is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought. 

The  rack  dislimns." 
*•_  Shaketp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  IT.  14. 

•  dis-link',  v.t.     fPref.  dis,  and   Eng.   link 
(q.v.).]     To  unlink,  to  disjoin,  to  separate. 


DitHnked  with  shrieks  and  laughter." 

Tennytan:  Princess  (ProL). 

*  dls-live',  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  live  (q.v.) ; 
or  perhaps  dis,  and  Eng.  life  (q.v.).]    To  de- 
prive of  life. 

"  Telemachus  dulived  Amphimedon." 

Chapman :  Bomer'i  Odyuey,  jcdi. 

*  dis  load,  *  dis-lo  ad-in,  v.i.    [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  load  (q.v.)]    To  unload,  to  discharge 
a  cargo. 

"No  ship,  crew,  boat,  Ac.,  audit  to  a'aloadin  or 
breake  builk  vntill  the  tyme  they  come  to  the  said 
borchf — Actt  Charlet  I.  led.  1814),  T.  630. 

dls'-lo-cate,  V.t.  [Low  Lat.  dialncatus,  pa. 
par.  of  disloco  =  to  move  from  its  place  :  Lat. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  locus  =  a  place.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  out  of  or  remove  from  its 
proper  place  ;  to  displace. 

"  After  some  time  the  strata  on  all  sides  of  the  globe 
were  dislocated,  and  their  situation  varied."— )food- 
uard. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disturb,  to  derange. 

"  Our  civill  wars  hath  lately  dislocated  all  relations." 
—Fuller:  Worthies;  Barkthire. 

H.  Surg. :  To  move  or  force  a  bone  from  its 
socket,  cavity,  or  place  of  articulation. 

"  They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones."     Shaketp. :  Lear,  iv.  2. 

*  dis'-lo-cate,  a.    [Low  Lat.  dislocatus.}   Dis- 
located. 

dis  -lo-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISLOCATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Moved  or  put  out  of  the 
proper  place  ;  displaced. 

2.  Surg. :  Moved  or  forced  ;  as  a  bone  from 
its  socket,  cavity,  or  place  of  articulation. 

dls-l6-cat'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISLO- 
CATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :   The  same  as   DISLOCATION 
(q.v.X 

dfe-lo-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  dislocation ;  Sp.  dis- 
locacion;  Ital.  dislogazione,  from  Low  Lat. 
dislocatus,  pa.  par.  of  disloco  =  to  put  out  of 
place.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  putting  oiit  of  or  removing  out  of  the 
proper  place  ;  a  displacing  ;  the  state  of  being 
dislocated. 

"  One  might  hear  his  bones  crack,  and  after  the  da- 
location  they  were  set  again."— Howell :  Letters,  bk,  i., 
i  1,  lett  18. 

(2)  A  removing  from  the  proper  order  or 
arrangement ;  a  disturbing,  a  derangement. 

"I  prefer  the  common  opinion  which  preventeth 
such  ditlocation  of  the  months."— Raleigh:  History  of 
the  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iiL.  §  7. 

(3)  The  state  of  being  displaced  or  moved 
out  of  the  proper  place. 

"The  posture  of  rocks,  often  leaning  or  (prostrate, 
shows  that  they  had  some  ditlocation  from  their 
natural  site."— Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  derangement,  disorder, 
or  confusion. 

"  Neither  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  king  In  Israel, 
Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  ditlocation.' 
Clough  :  Bothie  of  Tober-na-  I'uolich,  ix.  63,  64. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  A  general  term  for  any  displace- 
ment of  the  stratified  rocks  from  their  original 
horizontal  or   sedimentary   position.     Slips, 
faults,  and  the  like  are  dislocations.      [See 
these  words.] 

2.  Surg. :  When  the  head  or  articular  sur- 
face of  a  bone  is  thrown  out  of  its  proper 
place,    with    respect    to   the   corresponding 
articular  cavity  or  surface  of  another  bone  in 
or  upon  which  it  is  naturally  situated,  it  is 
termed  a  dislocation  or  luxation.    A  disloca- 
tion may  be  primary,  or  by  action  of  the 
muscles  secondary,  simple  or  compound,  com- 


plete or  incomplete,  old  or  recent,  sponta- 
neous as  from  disease,  congenital  as  from 
original  imperfection,  or  complicated  as  with 
fracture  ;  and  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  heads  of  the  bones  are  displaced, 
the  dislocation  is  named  upwards,  downwards, 
forwards,  or  backwards.  The  general  symp- 
toms are  pain  in  the  joint,  and  great  difficulty 
or  absolute  impossibility  of  moving  it. 

*dis-lodge,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  lodgt 
(q.v.).]  A  separation,  an  absence. 

"  Show  how  long  dislodge  hath  bred 
Our  cruell  cutting  smart." 

Turberritle:  Tht  Vent  rout  Lour. 

dis  lodge,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desloger;  Fr. 
deloger;  O.  FT.  des  =  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  di$  ^ 
away,  apart,  and  Fr.  loger  —  to  lodge.} 
[LODGE.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  remove  or  displace  from  the  usual  o» 
natural  place  of  rest. 

"The  shell-fish  which  are  resident  In  the  depths  liv« 
and  die  .there,  and  are  never  dislodged  or  removed  bj 
storms.  —  Woudxard. 

2.  To  drive  from  a  station  or  post ;  to  cause 
to  evacuate  or  remove. 

"He  dislodged  the  English  from  Sligo :  and  ho 
eventually  secured  Galway."— Macaulay :  Bin.  £nf.. 
ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  drive  from  any  place  ;  to  expel. 

"  Satan  with  his  rebellious  disappeared 
Far  in  the  dark  dislodged ;  and  void  of  rest." 

Milton  :  P.L^vi.  414, 411. 

II.  Figuratively: 

tl.  To  cause  to  remove  or  depart,  to  get 
rid  of. 

"It  proved  impossible  to  dislodge  William  tram 
England. "— Macaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*  2.  To  drive  away,  to  expel. 

"  Every  sorrow 
Dislodged  was  out  of  mine  herte." 

Chaucer :  Boot  of  the  DutdHtt. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  remove  to  fresh  quarters. 

"  The  Voices  an  dislodged,  and  Harcius  gone." 
Shaketp:  Coriolanus,  V.  4, 

2.  To  quit  a  resting  or  stopping  place. 

"  Where  light  and  darkness  In  perpetual  round 
Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns. 

J/itton:  P.  i.vt  «,T. 

dis-lod  ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Di.s LODGE.] 

dis-lodg -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DisLorx>% 
v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  removing  or  cans* 
ing  to  remove  from  a  place  of  rest. 

dis-lodg -ment,  s.  [Eng.  dislodge);  -merit.} 
The  act  of  dislodging  or  displacing ;  the  state 
of  being  dislodged. 

dis  lo-gist'  ic,  a.    [DYSLOGISTIC.] 

*  dis-loign  ed  (g  silent),  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and 
Fr.  eloigner  =  to  remove.]    Removed. 

"  Low-looking  dales,  dittoigned  from  common  gaze." 
Spenter :  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  24. 

*  dis  16  ke,  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  disZoco  =  to  pat 
or  force  out  of  place.)    To  dislocate. 

"His  bones  and  joints  from  whence    they  whilom 

stood 
With  rackings  quite  ditloMd  and  distracted." 

iMriet  :  Holy  Koode,  p.  2a 

dls-lo^-al,  *dys-loy-alL  a.  [O.Fr.  desloyal; 
Fr.  deloyal ;  O.  Fr.  lies  =  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  loyal  =  loyal  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  true  to  allegiance  ;  not  loyal ;  falsa 
to  a  sovereign. 

"  Man  disobeying, 
Disloyal,  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iU.  203,  to*. 

2.  Characterized  or  actuated  by  disloyalty. 

"  Foul  distrust  and  breach" 
Disloyal."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  «,  T. 

*  3.  Dishonest,  treacherous,  perfidious,  die- 
ingenuous. 

"  Such  things,  in  a  false,  disloyal  knave, 
Are  tricks  of  custom. 

Shaketp.  :  OthtUo.  111.  & 

*  4.  Not  true  to  the  marriage-bed,  unchaste. 

"Disloyal  I 

The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  ont  her  wickedness.* 
Shaketp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Ui.  i. 

*  5.  Inconstant,  false  in  love. 

"  Such  was  the  end  that  to  disloyal!  lone  did  fall* 
Spenter :  f.  «.,  IL  x.  1*. 

dls-loy'-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  disloyal;  Jy.J 
In  a  dislo'yal,  false,  or  treacherous  manner. 

"  The  other  having  dealt  so  disloyally  and  confessed 
It  against  themselves."— State  Triau:  Duke  of  Xorfol* 

(an.  i;;i i. 


boil,  boj^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  **»<«,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Ccnophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-clan,  -ttan  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{Ion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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disloyalty— dismayedness 


dis  l6y-al  ty  s.  [O.  Fr.  desloiaUt,  deskalte; 
FT.  diloyaute;  9p.  deslealtad  ;  Ital.  dislealtd; 
Fort.  de&lealdade.} 

1.  Want  of  loyalty  in  allegiance  ;  a  breach 
of  fidelity  to  a  sovereign. 

"  Let  the  truth  of  that  religion  I  profess  be  repre- 
sented to  judgment,  not  in  the  disguises  of  levity, 
schism,  heresy,  novelty,  and  diiloyalty."  —  King 
Chartet  :  Kikon  BatUOte. 

*2.  A  want   of  constancy   or   fidelity   In 
love. 


"  There  ahull  appear 


ing  truths  of  Hero's 


appe 

diiloyalty,  that  Jealousy  shall  be  called  assurance."— 
Bhaket/>.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1 

1  For  the  difference  between  disloyalty  and 
disaffection,  see  DISAFFECTION. 

•dls-lus'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  lustre  (q.v.).l  To  deprive  of  lustre, 
to  dull 

"All  those  glittering  passions  get  their  lustre  in  the 
absence  of  that  intellectual  light,  which,  as  soon  as  it 
appears,  deads  and  disluttrrt  them."—Mountafu*' 
Jtnoute  £aayet,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  Tt,  |  8. 

•dJs-mail,  'dis-mayl.  v.t.  [Pref.  dit, 
and  Eng.  matt  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  cut  off 
the  plates  of  mail  ;  to  divest  of  a  coat  of  mail. 

"  Their  mighty  stroakea  their  haberions  ditmayled." 
Spenur  :  f.  Q.,  II.  vi.  2». 

dis  '-mal,  a.  &  5.    [Skeat  refers  it  to  O.  Fr.  dis- 
mal =  Low  Lat.  decimalis,  from  decima  =  a 
tenth,  a  tithe,  and  supposes  the  reference  to 
be  to  the  cruel  extortions  practised  by  feudal 
lords  in  exacting  tenths  from  their  vassals. 
Cf.  O.  F.  dinner,  diesmer  =  to  exact  tithes 
from,  to  despoil,  to  decimate  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
L  Mournful,  gloomy,  sad. 

"  Her  ditemale  days  and  her  fatal  houres.  " 

Lydyatc  :  Story  of  Thebet,  iiL 

8.  Dark,  gloomy,  cheerless. 

"  But  dark  and  dismal  is  the  vault 
Where  Norton  and  his  sons  are  laid." 
Wordtvorth:  W  hit*  Do*  of  Rylttone,  IT. 

8.  Cheerless,  depressing,  dispiriting. 

"  This  festival  was  tbe  very  ditmallett  of  all  the 
•ntertainments."—  Thackeray. 

4.  Full  of  woe  ;  calamitous,  miserable,  woe- 
ful, dire,  lamentable,  doleful. 

"To  tell  red  Flodden's  ditmal  tale." 

Scott  :  Marmion,  vi.  84. 
&  Frightful,  horrid. 

"So  full  of  ditmal  terror  was  the  time." 

Shaketp.  ••  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

*L  Singular: 

L  Prob.  =  dismal  time  or  condition. 

"  And  eek,  as  helpe  me  God  withal, 
I  trowe  bit  was  in  the  ditmal 
That  was  the  wonnder  of  Egipte." 

Chaucer  :  Book  of  the  Dutcheu  (1KM). 

2.  The  devil. 


8.  The  name  given  in  the  Southern  States 
of  the  American  Union  to  a  tract  of  swampy 
Und  often  covered  with  fallen  and  decaying 
Wood. 

IL  Plural: 

1.  Melancholy. 

"He  comes  and  seems  entirely  wrapt  np  in  the 
4HmaU."~fuotf :  The  Liar.  ii. 

2.  Mourning  garments. 

"  My  lady  Is  decked  out  In  her  ditmalt."—Foot»  : 
Trip  to  Calait,  III. 

H  Dismal  Swamp : 

Geog. :  Either  of  two  swamps  in  the  United 
States,  called  the  Great  and  the  Little  Dismal 
Swamp.  The  first  of  these,  the  one  to  which 

Ere-eminently  the  appellation  Dismal  Swamp 
applied,  is  partly  in  North  Carolina  and 
partly  in  Virginia.  It  lies  north  of  Albemarle 
Bound.  It  is  thirty  miles  longby  ten  or  twelve 
broad,  and  has  in  the  centre  Drummond  Lake 
or  Pond,  about  seven  miles  long  and  thirty  in 
crrcumference.  The  Little  Dismal  Swamp  it) 
of  somewhat  less  dimensions.  It  lies  between 
Albemarle  and  Pimlico  Sounds. 

"  Away  to  the  ditmal  twamp  he  speed*— 

His  path  wan  rugged  aim  sore. 
Through  tangled  Juniper,  beds  of  reeds, 
Through  many  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feed*, 
And  man  never  trod  before  I " 

Moon :  The  Lake  of  the  Ditmal  Swamp. 

•  diurnal-dreaming,  a.  Full  of  ill-bod- 
ing dreams. 

"  And  drive*  away  dark,  ditmal -dreaming  night." 
Shaketpean :  Pattionate  Pilgrim,  200. 

•dis  mal,  v.i.    [DISMAL,  a.]    To  feel  dismal 
or  melancholy. 

"O!  how  I  ditmallta  In  bearing  them.*—  Mad. 
DArblay:  Mart,  L  M*. 


«  dis-mal  -I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  dismal ;  -Uy.] 

1.  Anything  dismal  or  dispiriting. 

"  What  signifies  dwelling  upon  such  ditmalitiet  I  *— 
Mad.  D'Arblay:  CamiUe,  vi.,  ch.  ziv.    (liavit-t.) 

2.  Melancholy,  cheerlessness. 
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dlf '-mal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dismal ;  -ly.]  In  a 
dismal,  gloomy,  dreary,  or  woeful  manner ; 
drearily,  cheerlessly,  miserably. 

"  Mot  only  supplanted  but  ditmally  chastised."— 
Sorrow:  Sermont,  vol.  L,  ser.  IL 

t  dis  mal  ness,  s.  [Eng.  dismal;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  dismal,  gloomy,  or 
cheerless. 

"  Celia  thought  with  some  dumnlnctt  of  the  time 
she  should  have  to  spend  as  bridesmaid  at  Lowiek."— 
George  Eliot :  Middlemarch,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*  dis  man,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  man 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  manhood. 

"  Man  by  death  is  absolutely  divided  and  ditmarid." 
—FeUham  :  Resolves,  pt.  L,  res.  47. 

dis-man'-tle,  v.t.    [O.   Fr.  desmanteller ;  Fr. 

demanteler:  O.  Fr.  des;  Fr.  de=Lat.  dis  = 

away,  apart,  and  manteler  =  to  cover  with  a 

cloak;  O.  Fr.  mantel  =  Fr. manteau  =  a  cloak.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  or  strip  of  a  clress  or 
covering. 

"  Muffle  your  face,  dismantle  yon." 

Shakes?. :  Winter" t  Tale,  IT.  4. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  strip  or  deprive  of  furniture,  appa- 
ratus, equipments,  or  outfit. 

"The  playhouses  were  to  be  dismantled,  the  specta- 
tors fined,  the  actors  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  U. 

*  (2)  To  strip  or  deprive  of  anything. 

"  Dismantling  him  of  his  honour,  and  seizing  his 
reputation."— South. 

*  (3)  To  cast  off  or  away,  to  undo. 

"  Commit  a  thing  BO  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  Mds  of  favour."    Shakeip. :  Lear,  1. 1. 

*  (4)  To  tear,  break,  or  pull  down,  or  from 
its  place. 

"  His  nose  ditmantlcd  in  his  mouth  is  found  ; 
His  Jaws,  cheeks,  front,  one  undistinguished  wound." 
Dryden :  Ovid  ;  Metamfrphotet  xii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  :  To  deprive  or  strip  a  fortress  of  its 
equipments  ;  to  render  useless  for  purposes 
of  offence  or  defence  ;  to  raze. 

"  Lambert  presently  took  care  to  dismantle  the 
castle."— Clarendon:  Civil  War,  iii.  182. 

2.  Nav. :  To  strip  a  vessel  of  its  sails,  rig- 
ging, &c. ;  to  unrig. 

"  After  something  approaching  to  mutiny,  the 
Thames  was  dismantled.' —Athenaeum,  December  8, 
1882. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  dismantle 
and  to  demolish,  see  DEMOLISH. 

dis  mant'-Ung,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».  [DIS- 
MANTLE. ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  equipment,  &c. 

"  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  possess  our  own  fort,  without 
the  dismantling  and  demolishing  of  our  enemy's."— 
BaketailL 

*  dis  mar9h ,  v.i.   [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  march 
(q.v.).j    To  march  away. 

*  dis  mar  ry\  *  dis-mar '-y\  v.  t.   [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  marry  (q.v.).]    To  divorce. 

"  He  was  ditmaryed  and  marytxl  agayne  to  another 
gentylwomau."  —  Bernert:  Froiuart't  Citron.,  vol.  ii., 
c.  100. 

*  dis  mar  shal,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
marstuil  (q.v.).J    To  derange,  to  put  in  dis- 
order or  confusion. 

"  What  was  ditmarshattd  late 
In  this  my  noble  flame." 

Jirutnmond  :  Sonnetl. 

*  dis  -mask',  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  aud  Eng.  mask 
(q.v.).]    To  strip  or  divest  of  a  mask  ;  to  un- 
cover, to  unmask. 

"  Fair  ladles,  masked,  are  roses  In  their  bud  : 
Ditmatked,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  ruses  blown." 

Shaketp. :  Love's  Labour' t  Lott,  T.  a. 

*  dls-mask'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISMASK.] 

*  dis  mask  ing,  pr.  par., a., &  s.  [DISMASK.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  stripping  or 
divesting  of  a  mask  ;  an  unmasking. 


dis  mast,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  mast 
(q.v.).]  To  strip  or  deprive  of  mast  or  masts  ; 
to  carry  away  the  masts  of  a  ship. 

"  At  length  the  Dutch  Admiral  drew  off,  leaving 
one  shattered  and  dismasted  hull  to  the  enemy."  — 

Macaulay  :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

dis-mast'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISMAST.] 

dis -mast' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
MAST.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping,  de- 
priving, or  carrying  away  the  masts  of  a 
vessel. 

t  dis-most  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  dismast ;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  dismasting  a  vessel  ;  the  state  of 
being  dismasted. 

*  dis  match ,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  match 
(q.v.).]    To  render  or  be  unworthy  of  com- 
parison with. 

"  Thou  happy  witues  of  my  happy  watches. 
Blush  not  (my  book)  nor  think  it  thee  ditmatchet." 
Sylvetter  :  Du  llartat.    (Kartt.) 

*  dis-maw',  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  maw 
(q.v.)].    To  eject  from  the  maw,  to  disgorge, 
to  discharge. 

"  You  may  unrip  yourself,  and  ditmaw  all  that  you 
have  in  your  troubled  heart  and  grieved  entrails."— 
Shelton :  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

dis  ma  y,  s.    [DISMAY,  v.] 

1.  An  utter  loss  of  courage  or  resolution ;  a 
sinking  |of  the  spirits  ;  a  state  of  terror  or 
fright ;  discouragement. 

"  I,  who  know  that  enemy  well,  cannot  think  of  such 
a  battle  without  ditmay."— Macaulay :    JIM.    Eng. 
ch.  xxiii. 
*2.  Buin,  destruction. 

"  Like  as  a  ship,  whom  cruell  tempest  drive* 
Upon  a  rocke  with  horrible  ditmay." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  V.  11.50. 

dis  may,   *  de-may-en,  *  des-male, 

des  mayc,  '  dis  maye,  v.t.  &  i.  [Sp. 
desmayar ;  Port,  desmaiar ;  O.  Fr.  eimayer 
(probably  originally  desmayer),  from  des  =  Lat. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  O.  H.  Qer.  magan;  Oer. 
mo'gen ;  A.  8.  magan  =  to  be  able  ;  Eng.  may. 
Cf.  O.  Ital.  dismagare;  Ital.  smagare  =  to  lose 
courage.  (Skeat.)] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  deprive  of  courage  or  spirit ;  utterly 
to  discourage  or  dishearten ;  to  terrify,  to 
affright,  to  daunt. 

"  It  broke  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 
Dismayed  the  brave,  appalled  the  proud." 

•Scoff  .•  Lay  of  the  Last  Minttrel,  vi.  ML 

*  2.  To  subdue,  to  vanquish. 

"  When  the  bold  Centanres  made  that  bloody  fray 
With  the  fierce  Lapithes,  which  did  them  ditmay* 
Spnuer :  F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  la. 

*  B.  Reflex. :  To  discourage,  to  affrigtit,  to 
allow  to  lose  courage. 

"  Demaye  you  no  longer." 

William  of  Pal  erne,  8,040. 

*  C.  Intrans. :  To  be  dismayed,  discouraged, 
or  dispirited  ;  to  be  aghast ;  to  lose  heart  or 
courage. 

"He  bad  hem  not  detmayohen." 

Joteph  of  Arimathea,  8L 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
dismay,  to  daunt,  and  to  appal :  "  The  effect 
of  fear  on  the  spirit  is  strongly  expressed  by 
all  these  terms  ;  but  dismay  expresses  less 
than  daunt,  and  this  than  itpj.nl.  We  are  dis- 
mayed by  alarming  circumstances ;  we  are 
daunted  by  terrifying,  we  are  appalled  by 
horrid  circumstances.  A  severe  defeat  will 
dismay  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  resistance  ; 
the  fiery  glare  from  the  eyes  of  a  ferocious 
beast  will  daunt  him  who  was  venturing  to 
approach ;  the  sight  of  an  apparition  will 
appal  tho  stoutest  heart."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  dis  ma  yd  (1),  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
mayd  =  Eng.  made.]      Ugly,    ill-shaped,  de- 
formed, hideous. 

"  Whose  hideous  shape*  were  like  to  feende*  of  hell. 
Some  like  to  boundes,  some  like  to  apes,  ditmayd, 
Some  like  to  puttockes,  all  in  plumes  arayd, 
All  shap't  according  their  conditions." 

fipenter :  F.  9.,  11.  xl.  11. 

dis  ma  ycd,  *  dis  ma  yd  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[UlSMAY,  V.] 

*  dis  may  cd  ngss,   s.      [Eng.    dismayed  ; 
•ness.]      The  quality  or  state  of  being  dis- 
mayed or  confounded  with  terror. 

"  Being  subject  to  too  great  and  sudden  desolatloB 
and  ditmayedneu.'  —  Moiintague:  Devout e  Kuaytt,  pt. 
i.,  tr.  vl.,  i  ». 


ffcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mate,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «=  e.    ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dismayful— dismounting 
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•dis-may-ful,  *dls-may-full,  a.  [Eng. 
dismay ;  -juVJ).}  Full  of  or  causing  dismay  ; 
terrifying.^ 

"Much  dismayed  with  that  dismayfull  tight." 

Spenser  :  f.  Q  ,  V.  xi.  2«. 

dls-may'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,ks.    [DISMAY,  r.) 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£-  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  dismay  ; 

terrifying,  confounding. 

•disme  (s  silent),  s.     [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat  de- 
CUIK'.J    [DIME.] 
L  A  tenth  part. 

"  The  disme  goth  to  the  bataile." 

Cower :  C.  A.  (Prol.). 

2.  A  tithe,  a  tenth. 

"  The  Abbot  of  Waltham  being  appointed  collector 
of  a  disme."— State  Trials:  Proceeding!  on  Habeat 
Corput  (an.  1637). 

3.  The  number  ten  ;  so  many  tens. 

"  Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismet, 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  lleU'ii." 

Shakesp.  :  Trail  us  i  Crasida,  ii.  2. 

dis-mcm'-ber.    *  de-mem-bre,    *  dis- 

mem-bre,  *  dys  mem-bre,  v.t.     [O.  Fr. 
desmembrer ;  Fr.  demembrer :  O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr. 
de  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  Fr.  membre  = 
Lat.  membrum  =  a  member.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  tear  limb  from  limb  ;  to  divide  the 
limbs  or  members  of ;  to  dilacerate,  to  tear  in 
pieces. 

"  His  goodly  corps  on  ragged  clifts  yrent 
Was  quite  dismemored."  . 

Spenser :  F.  «..  I.  v.  38. 

2.  To  carve,  to  cut  up. 

"  Dysmembre  that  heron."— H'  de  Warde:  Boke  <& 
Xeruynge,  p.  I. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  tear  asunder  the  constituent  members 
Of  anything  ;  to  break  up  into  the  constituent 
parts  ;  to  separate  parts  from  the  main  body. 

"The  only  question  was  by  whose  hands  the  blow 
should  be  struck,  which  would  dismember  that  mighty 
empire."— flucWo. 

*  2.  To  break  up,  to  disperse,  to  scatter. 

"So  dyd  this  Charles  ditmembre  and  cut  or  hreke 
the  euemyes  of  France."— Fabyan.  vol.  i.,  ch.  cxlvii. 

*  3.  To  deprive  of  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

"They  .  .  .  were  soon  dismembered  by  vote  of  the 
bouse."— Korth  :  Life  of  Lord  Outtford,  i.  163. 

^T  For  the  difference  between  to  dismember 
•lid  to  disjoint,  see  DISJOINT. 

•Jfc-mem'-bered,  pa.  par,  or  o.  [DISMEM- 
BER.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Torn  in  pieces,  broken  up 
into  its  constituent  parts. 

2.  Her.  :   An  epithet  applied  to  birds  which 
have  neither  feet   nor  legs,  and  to  animals 
whose  members  are  separated. 

dls-mem -ber-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  &    [Dis- 

MEMBER.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  The  act  of  tearing  in  pieces,  severing,  or 
breaking  up  ;  dismemlierment. 

"There  were  formerly  some  offences  which  occa- 
sioned a  mutilation  or  dismembering  by  cutting  off 
the  hand  or  ears."— Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  38. 

dls-mem'-ber  ment,  s.  [Eng.  dismember; 
-ment.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  dismembering ;  the  state 
of  being  dismembered. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  breaking  up  into  its  con- 
stituent parts  ;  the  separation  or  severing  of  a 
part  from  the  main  body. 

"  Without  entering  into  speculations  about  her  dis- 
Htemberment." — Burke :  On  a  licyicide  J'eace. 

•dis-met  tied  (tied  as  teld),  a.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  mettled  (q.v.).]  Deprived  of 
mettle  or  spirit,  degenerate. 

"  Gray  customs,  which  our  dead  dismettlrd  sloth 

Gave  up,  to  surfeit  the  umiaring  north," 
Uemllyn:  tenet,  yrcf.  to  Gregory's  Posthuma  (1650). 

*  dis-min'-is-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
minister  (q.v.).l  To  free  or  change  from  the 
habits  of  a  minister. 

"Can  you  think  him  .  .  .  so  totally  ditminittered." 
—Walpole  :~To  Mann,  i.  280  (1748). 

idls-miss,  v.t.    [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 

t     missus  =  sent,   pa.   par.  of  mitto  =  to  send. 

The  proper  form  is  dimi-ss;  the  s  is  inserted 

through  the  influence  of  the  O.  Fr.  desmettre  = 

to  send  away.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  send  away,  to  cause  or  allow  to  depart 

"  They  dismuird  the  Roman  garrison  unharmed."— 
Letrit:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hitt.  (185i),  ch.  xiii.,  pt  ii., 

2.  To  discard,  to  discharge  from  office  or 
employment 

"  William  would  not  see  him,  and  ordered  him'to  be 
dismissed  from  the  service."— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.. 
ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

"They  would  feel  bound  to  ditmiu  his  claim."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  11, 1882. 

*  4.  To  lay  aside,  to  cast  off  or  away,  to  get 
rid  of.    (Of  material  things.) 

"  Before  he  came  in  sight  the  crafty  god 
His  wings  dismissed,  but  still  retained  his  rod." 
Dryden:  (Md ;  Metamorphoses  i. 

5.  To  get  rid  of,  to  cast  off  or  away.  (Of 
immaterial  things.) 

"  Dismiss  their  cares  when  they  dismiss  their  flock. 
Machines  themselves,  and  governed  by  a  clock." 
Cotcper :  Tirocinium,  624, 624. 

*  6.  To  take  off,  to  remove. 

"  Dismiss  her  fetters."— llrt.  Behn  ;  The  Toung 
King  (1683),  p.  53. 

*  7.  To  leave  off,  to  discontinue. 

"  Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears." 

ShtUcttp. :  Venus  *  Adonis,  428. 

IL  Law :  To  refuse  or  reject ;  to  discharge 
from  further  consideration. 

"  Their  lordships  yesterday  dismissed  the  appeal 
with  costs."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  14,  1882. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
miss, to  discharge,  and  to  discard:  "  The  idea 
of  removing  to  a  distance  is  included  in  all 
these  terms,  but  with  various  collateral  cir- 
cumstances. Dismiss  is  the  general  term  ; 
discharge  and  discard  are  modes  of  dismissing : 
dismiss  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all  stations, 
but  used  more  particularly  for  the  higher 
orders  ;  discharge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con- 
fined to  those  in  a  subordinate  station.  A 
clerk  is  dismissed  ;  a  menial  servant  is  dis- 
charged:  an  officer  is  dismissed;  a  soldier  is 
discharged.  Neither  dismiss  nor  discharge  de- 
fines the  motive  of  the  action ;  they  are  used 
indifferently  for  that  which  is  voluntary,  or 
the  contrary :  discard,  on  the  contrary,  always 
marks  a  dismissal  that  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
party  discarded.  A  person  may  request  to  be 
dismissed  or  discharged,  but  never  to  be  dip- 
carded.  The  dismissal  or  discharge  frees  a 
person  from  the  obligation  or  necessity  of  per- 
forming a  certain  duty  ;  thediscardi7i<7  throws 
him  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or  station.  They 
are  all  applied  to  things  in  the  moral  sense  : 
we  are  said  to  dismiss  our  fears,  to  discharge  a 
duty,  and  to  discard  a  sentiment  from  the 
mind."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dismiss',  s.     [DISMISS,  v.]    A  dismissal,  a 
discharge 

"  His  majesty's  servants,  with  great  expressions  of 
grief  for  their  dismiss,  poured  forth  their  prayers  for 
bis  majesty's  freedom  and  preservation.  —  Sir  T. 
Herbert  :  Mem.  of  Chat.  I.,  p.  14. 

dis  mis  -sal,  s.    [Eng.  dismiss ;  -aL] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sending  away  or  dismissing  ; 
the  state  of  being  dismissed. 

"Grant  her  petition  and  give  her  her  dismissal."— 
Hartley  :  Sermons,  voL  Hi.,  ser.  38. 

2.  The  act  of  liberating  or  freeing  ;  the  state 
of  being  liberated  or  manumitted. 

"  And,  as  on  the  sacred  miss  J 
He  recorded  their  dismissal, 
Death  relaxed  his  iron  features." 

Longfettmo :  .\orman  Baron. 

3.  The  act  of  discharging  from  office  or  em- 
ployment ;  the  state  of  being  discharged. 

IL  Law:  The  act  of  dismissing  a  bill,  a 
motion,  a  summons,  &c. 

dismiss  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISMISS,  v.] 

dis-miss  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [DISMISS,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"  But  wisely  seeks  a  more  convenient  friend. 
With  whom,  dismissing  forms,  he  may  unbend." 
Covper  :  Retirement.  443,  444. 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  sending  away  ;  dis- 
missal, dismission. 

*  dis  miss' -Ion  (SB  as  sh),  s.   [Lat.  dimissto, 
from  dimissiis,  pa.  par.  of  dimittn,  the  s  being 
inserted  as  in  the  verb  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  demission.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  dismissing  or  sending  away  ; 
a  dismissal,  leave  to  depart. 

"  His  words  well  weighed,  the  general  voice  approved 
Benign,  and  Instant  his  dismission  moved." 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  62.  63. 


2.  Something  sent  down  or  discharged. 

"  It  seems  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sky." 

Uryden  :  Bind  t  Panther,  i.  141 

3.  The  act  of  dismissing  or  discharging  from 
office  of  employment  ;  a  discharge. 

"  Diimitsion  from  the  service  would  have  been  felt 
by  most  of  them  as  a  great  calamity."—  tiara  ulay  : 
Hist.  Any.,  ch.  vni. 

4.  The    state  of  being   dismissed   or  dis- 
charged ;  a  discharge. 

"  Even  the  severe  discipline  of  ancient  Rome  per- 
mitted a  soldier,  after  many  campaigns,  to  claim  his. 
dismitsivn."—  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xvL 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  dismissing  a  bill  or 
motion. 

dis  mis  -sive,  a.  [Eng.  dismiss  ;  -ive.) 
Containing  a  dismissal  ;  dismissing,  sending 
away. 

"  The  old  dismissive  •  Ilicef  is  cried 
By  the  town  voice,  snd  all  to  feasts  return." 

JJaeenant  :  (iondibert,  U.  i. 

dis-mit  ,  *  dis  mitte,  v.t.  [Lat.  dis=away, 
apart,  and  mitto  =  to  send.]  [DISMISS.] 

1.  To  send  away. 

"  Bretheren  dismittiden  Paul  and  Silas  into  Berod." 
Wydiffe  :  Deeds,  xvii.  1». 

2.  To  deliver  up. 


*  dis-mort  -gage  (t  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  mortgage  (q.v.).]    To  redeem  from 
mortgage  ;  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  on. 

"He  ditmortgiiged  the  crown  demesnes,  and  left 
behind  a  mass  of  gold."—  /Towel  .•  Vocal  Forest. 

*  dis-mort  gaged  (t  silent),  pa.  par.  or  *. 

[DlSMORTG&OE.] 

*  dls-mort'-Ing  (t  silent),  pr.  par  ,  a.  &  «. 

[DlSMORTOAGE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  redeem- 
ing or  freeing  from  mortgage. 

dis-  mount,  v  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  desmonter,  Fr. 
demonter:  O.fr.des  =  Fr.  de  =  Latdis  =  away, 
apart,  and  monter  —  to  mount  (q.v.)  ;  Bp.  it- 
Port.  demontar  ;  Ital.  dismoittare.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To   descend   or   come   down   from   a. 
height  or  elevation. 

"Now  the  bright  sunue  giuneth  to  dismount." 

Spenser;  SlKpheards  Calender  (May). 

2.  To  alight  from  a  horse  ;  to  descend  or 
get  off,  as  a  rider  from  his  beast. 

"  Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me  1  " 

Bcutt  :  Rukeuy,  ii.  24. 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  throw  or  cause  to  come  down  from  a. 
height  or  elevation  ;  to  bring  down,  to  lower. 

"  Xerxes  the  Persian  king  yet  saw  I  there, 
With  his  huge  host  that  drank  the  rivers  dry, 
Dismounted  hills,  and  made  the  vales  appear." 
Sadanlle:  M  irrour  for  Magistrates  (Induct). 

2.  To  throw  down  or  remove  anything  from 
a  support,  or  that  on  which  it  is  mounted. 

"  We  found  six  great  pieces  of  brass  orduance> 
mounted  upon  their  carriages,  some  demy,  some  »  hott- 
eulverins  ;  we  presently  aismounted  them."  —  .Sir  /*. 
Drake  Kenttd  p.  lu. 

*  3.  To  cause  to  alight  from  a  horse. 
4.  To  take  down  or  to  pieces. 

"  An  observatory  cannot  be  mounted  and  ditmounUst 
at  every  step.'—  Herschet  :  Astronomy  (  185*),  i  213. 

*  5.  To  depose. 

"  Saul  when  ingratefully  and  injuriously  dismounted. 
from  his  authority."—  Barrwc  :  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  25. 

*  6.  To  cause  to  descend  from  an  eminence 
or  place  of  honour  ;  to  bring  down. 

"  Dismount  her,  like  the  serpent  at  the  fall." 

I'oung:  Xight  Thoughts,  vii.  1,191. 

*  7.  To  draw  from  a  scabbard. 

"  Dismount  thy  tuck."—  Skakesp.  :  Twelfth  .\igkt,  iii.  4, 

*  8.  To  lower. 

"  His  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount.' 

Shaiesp.  :  Later  s  Complaint,  SSL 

dis-moiint  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISMOUNT.] 

dls-moHnf  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISMOUNT.) 
A.  <t  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Se» 
the  verb). 

C.  A>  substantive  : 

L  The  act  of  alighting  from  a  horse,  Ac. 
2.  The  act  of  throwing  or  removing  from  ft. 
carriage,  support,  ic. 

dismounting  battery,  s. 
Mil.  :  A  battery  intended  for  the  throwing 
down  and  disabling  of  the  enemy's  cannon. 


^;  pout,  J6>1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hla,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t. 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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disna— disorder 


4Uf  -na,  v.    [See  def.]    Does  not.    (Scotch.) 

"  He  diina  like  to  be  disturbed  on  Saturday!  wi' 
business."—  Scott  :  Guy  ilannering,  ch.  xxxvi. 

•  dis-nat'  -n-ral-ize,  v.t.     fPref.  dis,  and 

Eng.  nat«raZize(q.v.).J 

L  To  make  alien  ;  to  deprive  of  the  privi- 
leges or  rights  or  birth. 

2.  To  make  strange  or  foreign. 

"II  it  [the  name  Job]  were  ditnaturtilited  and  put 
ont  of  use."—  Southey  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  cxr. 

*  dls-nat'-u-ral-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

KATURAHZE.  ] 

*dls  na-tiired,  o.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
natured  (q.v.).l  Unnatural;  deprived  or  de- 
void of  natural  affection. 

"  So  denatured  are  they  that  they  neglect  their  own 
flesh  and  blood,  to  listen  to  accounts  of  your  wit  and 


*dls-nest,  v.t.  FPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  nest 
(q.v.).  J  To  dislodge  or  drive  as  from  a  nest. 

*dis-nd'-ble,  o.  FPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  noble 
(q.v.>]  Ignoble,  mean. 

"  A  ditnoble  adrocat  and  defender  of  causes."—/". 
Eolland  :  Ammianu*  Marcellimu  (1609). 

dls-o-b6'-dl-en9e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
obedience  (q.v.);  Ital.  disobbediema  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  disobediencia.] 

1.  A  failure  to  obey  the  lawful  commands 
or  prohibitions  of  a  superior  ;  wilful  neglect 
or  violation  of  duty  ;  a  disregard  of  orders. 

"Disobedience  and  resistance  made  up  the  ordinary 
life  of  that  population."—  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xiU. 

2.  Non-compliance. 

"  This  disobedience  of  the  moon  will  prove 
The  sun's  bright  orb  does  not  the  planets  move." 

Jllackmort:  :  Creation. 

*  dls-O-be'-di'-en-cy,  s.  [Eng.  disobedience); 
-y.J  Disobedience. 

"  In  punishing  my  ditobediency."—  Taylor  :  The  Hog 
hath  lost  hit  Pearl.  Hi. 

•dis-o-be'-di-ent,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
obedient  (q.v.).  ] 

1.  Refusing  or  neglecting  to  obey  the  lawful 
commands  or  prohibitions  of  a  superior  ;  not 
Obedient  to  authority,  refractory. 

"  Hi.'.,  0  my  Lord,  one  look  from  thee 
Butxlues  the  duobedient  will." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Hymns,  xL 

2.  That  will  not  yield  to  an  exciting  force, 
power,  or  influence. 


•»dIs-6--b$-dl-en'-ti-a-ry  (tl  as  ahl),  s. 

[Eng.  disobedient;  -iary.]     A  disobedient  or 
rebellious  person  ;  a  rebel. 

"  I  fear  they  be  ...  sly,  wily  disribedientiaries  to  all 
good  orders."—  Latimer  :  Sermons,  ii  38». 


iJ.    [Eng.  disobedient; 
-ly.]    In  a  disobedient,  refractory  manner. 

*  dis  6  be'i  san9e,    *  dis  o  bci  sauncc, 
«.     [O.    Pr.   desobeisance  ;  Fr.  desobeissance.] 
Disobedience. 

"  To  tell  my  ditobciiaunce 
Ful  sore  it  staut  to  my  greuannce." 

dower:  C.  A..,  i.  M. 

*  dls-i-be'i-sant,    *  dis  o  bei  saunt, 

*  dis  O-bey  saunt,  a.  [Fr.  desobeissant, 
pr.  par.  otdesobeir  =  to  disobey  (q.v.).  |  Dis- 
obedient. 

"  Yf  I  be  fonnde  to  hlr  untrewe, 
Disoljeyiaunt,  or  wilful  negligent 

Chmtccr  :  Assembly  of  Foulei,  428. 

•dfo-£-be'y,  *  dis-o  beie,  *  dis  o-beye, 
v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  desobeir:  des  =  Lat.  dig  =  away, 
ajart,  and  oWtr  =  to  obey  (q.v.);  Prov.  des- 
obedir  ;  Ital.  disobbedire  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  desobe- 
decer.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  ; 
Wilfully  to  neglect  the  lawful  commands  or 
prohibitions  of  a  superior  ;  to  violate,  to 
transgress. 

"The  best  of  God  they  dinobey." 

C.iauetr:  Letter  of  Cupide. 

E.  Tntrans.  :  To  be  disobedient  ;  to  dis- 
Rgard  or  violate  orders  ;  to  refuse  obedience. 

"  Some  headstrong,  hardy  lout 
.,       Would  disobey,  though  sure  to  be  shut  out  " 

Cooper:  Hope,  31.1,  814. 

dis  6  bo  yed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DISOBEY.] 


dIs-6-be'y-er,  *. 

who  disobeys. 


dis  6  be'y-ing,  Pr- 

OBEY.] 


[Eng.  disobey  ;  -er.)     One 
[DIS- 


* ». 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  refusing  obedience 
to  ;  disobedience. 

*  dis-ob-H-ga'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
obligation  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disobliging  ;  an  act  of  unkind- 
ness  ;  an  offence  ;  a  cause  of  disgust. 

"  It  would  be  such  a  d'uobligiition  to  the  prince  that 
he  would  never  forget  it"—  Clarendon:  Civil  War, 
vol.  L,  pt  1.,  p.  16. 

2.  Freedom  or  release  from  obligation. 

"  The  conscience  is  restored  to  liberty  and  disobliga- 
tion.'—  Bishop  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  Hi., 
oh.  vi.,  i  8. 


r-*,   o.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
.v.).]    Releasing   from  an 


Eng.  obligatory  (q.v. 
obligation. 

"  You  much  mistake  in  alleging  that  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  especially  as  they  are  now  constituted, 
can  have  this  duobligatory  power."—  King  Charles: 
Letter  to  Henderson,  p.  20. 

dlS-O-bli'ge,  v.t.  [Fr.  desobliger  :  des  =  Lat. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  obliger  =  to  oblige  (q.  v.)  ; 
Ital.  disobligare.] 

*  1.  To  set  free  or  release  from  an  important 
duty  or  obligation. 

"  He  hath  a  very  great  obligation  to  do  that  and 
more,  and  he  can  noways  bo  disobliged  but  by  the  care 
of  'his  natural  relations.'  —Jeremy  Taylor  :  Measure 
and  Offices  of  Friendship. 

*2.  To  deprive  of  a  privilege. 

"  He  did  not  think  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  could 
ditobHg  •  them  [the  Nonconformists]  from  the  exercise 
of  their  office."—  Baxter:  Funeral  Sermon  on  Kates. 

3.  To  offend  a  person  by  doing  any  act 
which  is  contrary  to  his  expressed  wishes  ; 
or  by  omitting  to  do  any  act  which  is  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes  ;  to  be  unaccommodating  to  ; 
to  give  offence  to. 

>    "  Such  as  had  disobliged  the  poet,  or  were  in  disgrace 
with  Augustus."—  Dryden  :  Virgil  (Dedic.). 

dis  o-blig'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISOBLIGE.] 

*  dis-6-bli'ge-ment,  s.     [Eng.  disoblige; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  disobliging  ;  diaobligation. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  an  obligation  ; 
the  state  of  being  released  from  an  obligation. 

"  If  I  make  a  voluntary  covenant  as  with  a  man  to 
do  him  good,  and  he  prove  afterward  a  monster  to  me, 
I  should  conceave  a  disobligement."—  Milton:  Tenure 
of  Kings. 

dis-o-blig'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disoblig(e);  -er.] 
One  who  disobliges  or  offends. 

"  Loving  our  enemies  and  benefiting  our  disobliyers." 
—ilountague:  Demute  Estayet,  xv.,  §  5. 

dJs-o-bllg'-Lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISOBLIGE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Not  obliging,  not  disposed  to 
gratify  or  act  according  to  the  wishes  of  an- 
other;  not    accommodating,    churlish,    un- 
gracious. 

"  It  renders  wise  men  disobliging  and  troublesome, 
and  fools  ridiculous  and  contemptible."—  Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  offending  ;  a  dis- 
obligution. 

dis-S-blig'-Ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  disobliging  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  disobliging,  ungracious,  or  churlish 
manner. 

"  How  disobligingly  he  himself  had  been  treated  by 
that  ambassador."—  Clarendon  :  Civil  War,  i.  14. 

*  dis-&-blig  -ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  disobliging; 

-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disobliging  or  un- 
accommodating ;  churlishness,  ungraciousness. 

*  dis-oc'-ci-dent,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

Occident  (q.v.).]  [DISORIENT.]  To  turn  away 
from  the  west,  to  confuse  as  to  the  points  of 
the  compass. 

"  Perhaps  some  roguing  boy  that  managed  the  pup- 

pets turne-l  the  city  wrong  and  so  <tiiocridcnted  our 

geographer."—  MarveU  :  Works,  iii.  39. 

*  dis  oc  cu  pa   tion,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
occupation  (q.v.).]     A  want  of  occupation. 

*  dis-if  '-f  ice,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  office 
(q.v.).  ]    To  turn  out  of  office. 

"  All  that  refuse  it  must  be  sequentred.  Imprisoned, 
diiofflced."—  Backet  :  Life  of  William,  ii.  200. 

*  di  so'-ma-tous,  a.     [Gr.  Kt  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  o-uifna  (sfima),  genit.  o-u/naro;  (somatos) 
=  a  body,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]     Having 
two  bodies. 

dis'  6  moso,  s.     [Gr.  8i«  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  <Tu>tio.  (soma)  =  a  body.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  GERSDORFFITE  (q.v.). 


*  dis-d-pin'-ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.    [Pref.  dit, 
and  Eng.   opinion  (q.v.).]      A  difference    oi 
opinion  ;  a  want  of  belief. 

"  There  are  thoughts  twlonglng  to  the  understanding, 
assenting  and  dissenting  thoughts,  belief  aud  dtf 
opinion.  —Bp.  Reynolds  :  On  the  Paiiiom,  ch.  iv. 

*  dis-orb  ed,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  orb  ;  -ed.} 
Thrown  out  of  the  proper  orbit ;  unsphered. 

"And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  diiorbed." 

Shaketp.:  Trail ta  i  Cressida.il.  t. 

*dis-ord'f  s.     [Prov.   desorde;    Fr.  desordre.l 
The  same  as  DISORDER  (q.v.). 

'dis  or  da  in,    •  dis  or  dcini,   v.t.     [Fr. 
desordonner.]    To  put  out  of  holy  orders. 

"  She  solde  him  uent  ilit'irdrini." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  473L 

*  dis  or  dc  incd,   a.     [Fr.  desordonree  =  ua- 
restrained,  pa.  par.  of  d«sonfonn«r  =  to  put  in 
disorder.]      Unrestrained,  unbridled,  disordi- 
nate. 

veitise  to 

dis-or'-der,  *  dls-or-dre,  s.    [Fr.  desordre; 
Prov.  desorde ;  Sp.  desorden ;  Port,  desordem ; 
ItaL  disordiTie.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want  or  absence  of  order,  method,  or 
regular  disposition  ;  confusion,  irregularity. 

"All  was  transition,  conflict,  and  disorder."— Jfo> 
caulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  tumult,  disturbance,  or  commotion. 

3.  A  neglect  of  or  contempt  for  laws  or 
institutions. 

"  We  may  easily  trace  almost  all  the  sins  and  enor- 
mities, and  distempers,  and  troubles,  and  disorders .  .  . 
to  the  immoderation  and  disorder  of  the  passions.".. 
Hall :  Contempl.,  vol.  ii.  ;  Of  the  Moderate  Affection*. 

4.  An  offence,  misconduct. 

"Machinations,  hollowness.  treachery,  and  all  ruin- 
ous disorders,  follow  us  disquietly  to  our  graves  1  "— 
Shakesp.  :  Lear,  i.  2. 

5.  Neglect  of  rules  or  method  ;  irregularity. 

"  From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  164, 155. 

6.  Discomposure  of  mind ;  derangement  of 
the  mental  functions. 

"  The  disorders  which  sickness  causes  in  the  brain.' 
—Thompson:  iiickness,  bk.  iii.  (Note). 

7.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Med. :  An  irregularity,  derangement  or 
disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  animal 
economy  ;  a  disease,  an  illness. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
order, disease,  distemper,  and  malady:  "All 
these  terms  agree  in  their  application  to  the 
state  of  the  animal  body.  Disorder  is  the 
general  term,  and  the  others  specific.  In 
this  general  sense  disorder  is  altogether  inde- 
finite ;  but  in  its  restricted  sense  it  expresses 
less  than  all  the  rest :  it  is  the  mere  com- 
mencement of  a  disease ;  disease  is  also  more 
general  than  the  other  terms,  for  it  compre- 
hends every  serious  and  permanent  disorder  in 
the  animal  economy,  and  is  therefore  of  uni- 
versal application.  The  disorder  is  slight, 
partial,  and  transitory ;  the  disease  is  deep- 
rooted  and  permanent.  The  disorder  may  lie  in 
the  extremities ;  the  disease  lies  in  the  humours 
and  the  vital  parts.  Occasional  head-aches, 
colds,  or  what  is  merely  cutaneous,  are  termed 
disorders;  fevers,  dropsies,  and  the  like  are 
diseases.  Distemper  is  used  for  such  particu- 
larly as  throw  the  animal  frame  most  com- 
pletely out  of  its  temper  or  course,  and  is 
consequently  applied  properly  to  virulent  dis- 
orders, such  as  the  small-pox.  Malady  has 
less  of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other  terms  ; 
it  refers  more  to  the  suffering  than  to  the 
state  of  the  body.  There  may  be  many  mala- 
dies where  there  is  no  disease,  but  diseases  are 
themselves,  in  general,  mafadies.  Our  mala- 
dies are  frequently  born  with  us  ;  but  our  dis- 
eases may  come  upon  us  at  any  time  of  life. 
Blindness  is  in  itself  a  malady,  and  may  be 
produced  by  a  disease  in  the  eyes.  .  .  .  All 
these  terms  may  t>e  applied  with  a  sihiilar 
distinction  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
.  .  .  Any  perturbation  in  the  mind  is  a  dis- 
order; avarice  is  a  disease;  nieiancholy  is  a 
distemper  as  far  as  it  throws  the  mind  out  of 
its  bias  :  it  is  a  malady  as  far  as  it  occasions 
suffering."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  disorder  and 
confusion,  see  CONFUSION. 

dis-or'-der,  v.t.    [DISORDER,  s.) 

1.  To  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion;  to 
confuse,  to  derange,  to  put  out  of  order. 


*&te,  f&t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pot. 
or.  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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*2.  To  disturb  or  derange  the  regularity  of 
file  functions  of  the  animal  economy  ;  to  cause 
•jckne.-vs  or  indisposition  in. 

" They  [the  stomach,  *c.  J  may.  by  particular  impedi- 
ments, be  sometimes  disordered  or  olxstructcd  ill  their 
operations."— Shafteibury  :  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue, 
bk.  ii..  pt  i.,  5  1. 

3.  To  derange   or  cause    disorder   in    the 
mental  functions. 

"Devotion  itself  may  dimrder  the  mind,  unless  its 
beats  are  tempered  with  caution  or  prudence."— 
Additnn. 

4.  To  discompose,  to  disturb  ;  to  ruffle  the 
mind. 

"We  should  never  suffer  them  to  be  dissolved  into 
levity,  or  dimrdered  into  a  wanton  frame."— Barrow: 
Sermon  on  Kphesians,  v.  4. 

*  5.  To  expel  or  degrade  from  holy  orders ;  to 
disordain. 

"  Let  him  be  stript  of  his  habit  and  ditorde'ed  ;  I 
would  fain  see  him  walk  i  n  queriw,  that  the  world  may 
behold  the  Inside  of  a  friar.  —Dryden :  Spanish  Friar, 
T.I 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
order, to  derange,  to  disconcert,  and  to  discowt- 
pose:  "All  these  terms  express  the  idea  of 
putting  out  of  order ;  but  the  three  latter 
vary  as  to  the  mode  or  object  of  the  action. 
The  term  disorder  is  used  in  a  perfectly  in- 
definite form,  and  might  be  applied  to  any 
object.  As  every  thing  may  be  in  order,  so 
may  every  thing*  oe  disordered ;  yet  it  is  seldom 
used  except  in  regard  to  such  things  as  have 
been  in  a  natural  order.  Derange  and  discon- 
cert are  employed  for  such  things  as  have  been 
§nt  into  an  artificial  order.  To  derange  is  to 
isorder  that  which  has  been  systematically 
arranged,  or  put  in  a  certain  range ;  and  to 
disconcert  is  to  disorder  that  which  has  been 
put  together  by  concert  or  contrivance:  thus 
the  body  may  be  disordered;  a  man's  affairs 
or  papers  deranged;  a  scheme  disconcerted. 
To  discompose  is  a  species  of  derangement  in 
regard  to  trivial  matters  :  thus  a  tucker,  a 
frill,  or  a  cap  maybe  discomposed.  The  slight- 
est change  of  diet  will  disorder  people  of  tender 
constitutions ;  misfortunes  are  apt  to  derange 
the  affairs  of  the  most  prosperous  :  the  unex- 
pected return  of  a  master  to  his  home  discon- 
certs the  schemes  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  domestics  :  those  who  are  particular  as  to 
their  appearance  are  careful  not  to  have  any 
part  of  their  dress  discomposed.  When  applied 
to  the  mind,  disorder  and  derange  are  said  of 
the  intellect ;  disconcert  and  discompose  of  the 
ideas  or  spirits  :  the  former  denoting  a  perma- 
nent state,  the  latter  a  temporary  or  transient 
state.  The  mind  is  said  to  be  disordered  when 
the  faculty  of  ratiocination  is  in  any  degree 
interrupted ;  the  intellect  is  said  to  be  de- 
ranged  when  it  is  brought  into  a  positive 
state  of  incapacity  for  action :  persons  are 
sometimes  disordered  in  their  minds  for  a  time 
by  particular  occurrences,  who  do  not  become 
actually  deranged  ;  a  person  is  said  to  be  dts- 
eoncerted  who  suddenly  loses  his  colleetedness 
of  thinking ;  he  is  said  to  be  discomposed 
who  loses  his  regularity  of  feeling.  A  sense  of 
shame  is  the  most  apt  to  disconcert :  the  more 
irritable  the  tem]ier,  the  more  easily  one  is 
discomposed."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-or  dered,  pa.  rnr.  &  a.    [DISORDER,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adjfctiif : 

1.  Out  of  order,  method,  or  arrangement ; 
in  confusion ;  confused. 

"  In  wildest  numbers  and  ditirdered  verse." 

Lyttleton:  Progress  of  La»e,  Eel.  2. 

•2.  Inordinate,  uncontrolled,  excessive,  im- 
moderate. 

"  The  diiorrlerr  I  love  of  the  parent  or  child  is  hatred 
rather  than  \nve.--Udnl:  Mitt.  x. 

3.  Deranged,  out  of  order ;  as  a  disordered 
Stomach  or  mind. 

*4.  Disorderly,  vicious  ;  of  loose  or  unre- 
strained manner  of  life. 


•  dis-or'-dered-ly',    •  dis-or  dered  lie, 

adr.     [Eng.  disordered  ;  -ly.]    In  a  disorderly, 
confused,  or  lawless  manner. 

• "  Surelie  these  men  ao  ditnrderedlie  confounding  all 
things,  they  in  the  end  shall  be  confounded  tbem- 
fselves."— ffolinihed :  Congueit  of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.,  cl  xli. 

•dls-or'-dered-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disordered ; 
•ness.'}  The  Duality  or  state  of  being  disordered 
or  in  disorder ;  confusion,  irregularity. 

..  "  By  that  ditnrdtredm-u  of  the  soldiers,  a  great  ad- 
vantage was  offered  unto  the  enemy."— Knoiles :  Hit- 
torie  of  the  Turket. 

dls-or'-der-Ing,  *  dis-or'-der-yng,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISORDER,  v.] 


A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  putting  or  throw- 
ing into  disorder  or  confusion  ;  the  state  of 
being  thrown  into  disorder. 

"  lie  hadde  lost  y*  journey  by  ditorderyng  of  the 
Freuchenieu."— Uerneri :  fruiaart'i  Chronicle,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  ccxvii. 

dis-or -der-ll -ness,  *.  [Eng.  disorderly; 
ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disorderly ; 
disorder,  confusion. 

".  .  .  .  of  loose  erratick  ditorilertineu." — Cadworth  : 
InteU.  Syttem.  p.  87J. 

dls-or'-der-ljf,  a.  k  adv.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  orderly  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  In  a  state  of  disorder  or  confusion  ;  con- 
fused, unmethodical,  irregular,  disarranged. 
"  His  forces  seemed  no  army,  but  a  crowd 
Heartless,  unarmed,  ditorderly,  and  loud." 
Cowley  :  DatideU.  bk.  i  v. 

2.  Not  according  to  order,  rule,  or  law  ;  un- 
lawful, irregular. 

"  He  reproved  them  for  their  disorderly  assemblies 
•gainst  the  peaceable  people  of  the  realms,  —/faytrard. 

3.  Tumultuous,  turbulent,  lawless. 

"They  thought  it  the  extremes!  of  evils  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  those  hungry  and  ditorderly 
people."— Bacon. 

4.  Causing  disorder  pr  disturbance  ;  break- 
ing the  peace  ;  disturbing  good  order. 

"  To  sentence  persons  who  have  been  ditordrrly  as 
well  as  drunk  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  20,  1882. 

5.  Carried  on  or  maintained  against  order  or 
morality ;  disreputable. 

"It  must  not  be  supposed,  he  explained,  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  disorderly  public-houses."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov.  20,  1882. 

6.  Unruly,  not  under  restraint,  wild. 

*•  If  we  subdue  our  unruly  and  disorderly  passions.  "— 
StilUngfleet :  Sermon*,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

•  7.  Out  of  order,  deranged,  disturbed  :  as, 
A  disorderly  stomach. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Without  order,  rule,  or  system ;  irregu- 
larly, confusedly. 

"  To  order  these  affairs 
Thus  thrust  ditorderly  into  my  hands." 

Shakeip. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  In  a  manner  opposed  to  or  violating  law 
and  good  order.     . 

"  We  behaved  not  ourselves  ditorderly  among  yon."— 

S  Then.  iii.  7. 

H  (1)  Disorderly  house  : 

Law:  A  house  in  which  disorder  is  per- 
mitted to  exist:  specially  one  for  immoral 
purposes.  The  keeping  of  a  disorderly  house 
is  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Objection 
may  be  made  to  the  renewal  of  the  license  to 
any  licensed  house  which  has  permitted  im- 
moral persons  to  harbour  for  evil  ends  within 
its  precincts.  (Blackstone,  &c.) 

(2)  Disorderly  persons : 

Law  :  A  person  who  makes  disorder,  or  by 
some  illegal  act  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of 
others  making  it.  A  common  law  statute 
divides  vagrants  into  three  classes:  (1)  idle 
nnd  disorderly  persons,  (2)  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, and  (3)  incorrigible  rogues.  For  the 
first  of  these  tin  penalty  is  a  month's  imprison- 
ment in  the  House  of  Correction.  (Blackstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  13.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  disorderly  and 
irregular,  see  IRREGULAR. 

»  dis-or'- d¥- nan ce,  s.  [O.  FT.  desordon- 
nance.]  Intemperate,  irregular,  or  disorderly 
manner  of  life. 

"Certes  this  dunrdinance  and  this  rebellion  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  abonght  upon  his  precious  body  ful 
dere."— Chaucer :  Parian' t  Tale. 

*  dis  or '-din-ate,  *  djfa-or'-din-ate,  a. 

[Pref.  dis,  and'Eng.  ordinate  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  dia- 
ordinato;  Fr.  desordonne.] 

1.  Inordinate,  excessive,  unchecked,  intem- 
perate. 


2.  Disorderly,  living  irregularly  or  viciously. 

"  Though  not  disordinnte.  yet  causeless  suffering, 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonittet,  701,  70S. 

S.  Illegal. 

"The  erle  of  Worcestre  was  gretely  behatede  emonse 
the  peple.  for  ther  di/tordinate  deth  that  he  used."— 
Warkworth :  Chronicle. 

*  dis-or'-dln-ate-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  disordiu- 
ate;  -ly.]  In  a  "disorderly,  irregular,  or  vicious 
manner  ;  inordinately. 

"Landes  deuontely  geven  and  ditnrdinattly  spent 
byreligious persons. '  —Hall:  Henry  V.,  (an.  1\ 


*  dis-or-din-a  -tion,  *.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ordination  (q.v.).]     The  act  of  putting  in  dis- 
order ;  the  state  of  being  in  disorder  ;  disar- 
rangement, confusion. 

*  dis  or  -din  aun9e,  *.    [DISORDIIIAMCE.] 

dis-or-gan-i-za-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Fr.  disorganisation ;  Eng.  organization  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disorganizing  or  destroying 
the  organism  or  systematical  arrangement  of 
parts. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disor- 
ganized ;  an  absence  of  system  or  methodical 
arrangement. 

"  The  difficulty  and  the  ditorganitation  with  which 
they  have  to  contend."— Palty:  natural  Theology. 
ch.  i  x  v  i. 

dis-or  -gan-ize,  v.t  '[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
organize  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  desorganiser.]  To  break 
or  destroy  the  organism  or  connected  system  ; 
to  interrupt  or  destroy  the  regular  systema- 
tical arrangement  and  working  of  parts  ;  to 
throw  into  confusion  or  disorder ;  to  de- 
moralize. 

"The  diMorganizrd  military  establishments  of  th* 
kingdom."— Jiacaulay  :  JJitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

dls-or'-gan-ized,  330.  par.  or  o.     [Disos- 

OANIZE.] 

dis-or -gan-iz-er,  *.  [Eng.  disorganize); 
-er.]  One  who  disorganizes  or  destroys  the 
regular  systematical  arrangement  and  working 
of  parts. 

dls-or'-gan-iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  s.     [Dnv 

OBOANIZE*.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (la 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  destroying  the 
regular  systematical  arrangement  and  working 
of  parts  ;  disorganization. 

*  dis-oV-I-ent,    v.t.      [Fr.    disoritnUr.]     To 
throw  out  of  reckoning ;  to  be  lost  or  con- 
fused as  to  one's  position.    [DISOCCIDENT.] 

"I  doubt  then  the  learned  professor  was  a  littta 
disoriented,  when  he  called  the  promises  in  Ezekiel 
and  in  the  Revelations  the  same."—  Wnrburton  :  fHrin» 
Legation,  bk.  v. 

*  dls-bV-i-ent-ate,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
orientate  (q.v.)]   To  throw  out  of  one's  reckon- 
ing or  from  the  right  direction. 

*  dis  -our  (1),  »  dys  our,  *  dys-owre,  «. 
[Of  Fr.;   8p.  dicedor;    Port,    dizedor ;    ItaL 
dicitore.]  [DISARD.]  A  teller  of  tales,  a  jester. 

"  Every  ditour  hadde  saide 
What  most  was  plesant  to  his  ere." 

Gower  :  C.  A.,  iii.  1«T. 

*  dis  our  (2),  *  dys-our  (2),  *.    [DICER.]    A 
dicer,  a  gambler. 

"  Druncarts,  dytoun,  dyonrs,  drevels." 

Dunbar :  ilaitland  foemi,  p.  10*. 

dis-6wn',  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  own,  r. 

(q.v.)] 

1.  To  refuse  to  own  or  acknowledge ;  to 
disclaim,  to  abnegate,  to  deny,  to  renounce, 
to  repudiate. 

"  As  soon  as  James  was  restored,  it  would  be  a  duty 
to  ditottn  and  withstand  him."— Moxaulay :  Bui. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  To  deny ;  to  refuse,  not  to  allow. 
"Many  others   holding  the   same   premises   have 

either  dissembled  or  diiovmed  these  conclusions."— 
Oudworth  :  Morality,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  disown  and 
to  disclaim,  see  DISCLAIM. 

dis-own  ed,  pa .  par.  or  a.    [Disoww  ] 

dis-own'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Disown.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disdaining,  re- 
nouncing, or  denying ;  disownment 

*  dis-own -ment,  s.    [Eng.  disown;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  disowning,  renouncing,  or  denying ; 
repudiation. 

dis  ox-i-date,  v.i.  [Pref.  dt*,  and  Eng. 
oxidate  (q.v.).]  To  reduce  a  substance  from 
the  state  of  an  oxide  by  the  disengagement  of 
oxygen ;  to  deoxidate. 

dis-6x  -I-dat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disoxi- 

DATE.) 

dis-ox -I-dat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [Dis- 

OXIDATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  j<ftrl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,    ph  =  L, 
-dan,  -tian-=  shan.    -tion,  -sion-shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel.  dol. 
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disoxidation— dispark 


C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  disoxidizing  ;  dis- 
oxidatiou. 

dis  ox  i  da'  tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
oxidation  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  process  of 
reducing  a  substance  from  the  state  of  an 
oxide  by  the  disengagement  of  oxygen  ;  the 
act  or  process  of  freeing  from  oxygen. 


-y  gen-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
oxygenate  (q.v.>]  To  Deprive  any  substance 
of  oxygen  combined  with  it  ;  to  deoxidate. 

dls-6x'-y-gen-at-6d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

OXYOENATE.J 

dls-dx'-y-gen-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 

[DlSOXYOENATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb).  • 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  depriving 
of  oxygen  ;  disoxygenation. 

dis-dx  y  gen-a'-tion.  s.  [Pref.  din,  and 
Eng.  oxygenation  (q.v.^J  The  act  or  process 
•f  depriving  any  substance  of  oxygen  ;  deoxi- 
dation. 

*  dis  pa  90,  r.t.    [Liit.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
spatior  —  to  walk  up  and  down.]  [SPACE.]  To 
walk  or  wander  up  and  down  ;  to  range  about 

"  He  spied  the  Joyous  butterfly 
In  this  faire  plot  ditpacina  to  and  fro." 
•  Spenter:  Muiopotmoi. 

*  dis  pa  ir,  s.    [DESPAIR.] 

*  die-pair  (1),  v.i.    [DESPAIR.] 

*  dls-pa'lr  (2),  v.  t.     [Lat.  disparo,  from  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  par  =  (a.)  equal,  (s.)  a  com- 
panion. ] 

1.  To  separate  a  pair  or  couple. 

"Forgive  me,  lady; 

I  have  destroyed  Gemini,  and  thee  ;  rebell'd 
Against  heaven's  ordinance  :  ditpaired  two  doves  ; 
Made  'm  Bit  mourning." 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Triumph  of  Lone,  sc.  7. 

2.  To  injure,  to  damage,  to  depreciate. 

"  Where  drieng  and  lieug  In  loft  doo  ditpaire." 
Tuuer  :  Hutba.nd.rie,  Ivll.  53. 

*  dls-pa'ired,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPAIK.  ] 

*  dis  pa  ir-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISPAIR 
(2),  v.} 

A  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  separating  a  pair. 

*  dls-pand  ,  v.t.    [Lat.  dispando  =  to  spread 
abroad  :   dis  =  away,  apart,  and  pando  =  to 
spread.]    To  spread  or  display  abroad. 

*  dls-pan'-sion,  s.    [Lat.  dispansus,  pa.  par. 
of  dispando  =  to  spread  abroad.]    The  act  of 
spreading  or  displaying  ;  diffusion,  dilatation. 

*  dis-par  -a-ble,  a.    [Formed  from  Lat.  dis, 
and  par  =  equal,  with  Eng.  suff.  -able.]    Un- 
equalled. 

»  dis  par  a-dised,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  Eng.  para- 
dis(e),  and  adj.  suff.  -ed.]  Deprived  of  or  re- 
moved from  Paradise. 

dis  par  age,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desparager  =  to 
disparage,  to  offer  unto  a  man  unworthy  con- 
ditions :  £«s  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
parage  =  lineage,  rank,  from  Low  Lat.  r>ora- 
ticum,  paragicum.  =  society,  rank,  equality  of 
rank  ;  Lat.  pa*  =  equal  ;  O.  Fr.  deparager  ; 
Low  Lat.  disparage.  (Skeat.)] 

*  1.  To  marry  to  one  of  inferior  rank  or  posi- 
tion ;  to  match  unequally  ;  to  dishonour  or 
lower  by  marriage  with  an  inferior. 

*  2.  To  match  or  unite  unequally,  or  with 
anything  of  an  inferior  class. 

*3.  To  injure  by  comparison  with  anything 
of  less  value. 

*  4.  To  bring  reproach  or  disgrace  upon  ;  to 
dishonour,  to  disgrace  ;  to  lower  in  estimation 
or  value. 

"  Thus  he  doth  ditparage 
Ui»  blode  with  fonde  dotage." 

Skelton     Duke  of  Albany,  t  Ou  Scottet. 

6.  To  think  lightly  of,  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt, to  depreciate. 

"The  acton  think  themselves  ditparaged  by  the 
poet."—  Dryden  :  Eon?  on  llra.ma.tick  Poerit. 

6.  To  traduce,  to  decry,  to  asperse. 

"  Who  durste  be  so  bold  to  ditparage 
My  douhter  that  is  come  of  suiche  linage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,2«»,  4,270. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
disparage,  to  detract,  to  traduce,  to  depreciate, 
to  degrade,  and  to  decry  :  "  The  idea  of  lower- 


ing the  value  of  an  object  is  common  to  all 
these  words,  which  differ  in  the  circumstances 
and  object  of  the  action.  Disparagement  is 
the  most  indefinite  in  the  manner :  detract 
and  traduce  are  specific  in  the  forms  by  which 
an  object  is  lowered  :  disparagement  respects 
the  mental  endowments  and  qualifications  : 
detract  and  traduce  are  said  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter ;  the  former,  however,  in  a  less  specific 
manner  than  the  latter.  We  disparage  a  man's 
performance  by  speaking  slightingly  of  it ;  we 
detract  from  the  merits  of  a  person  by  ascrib- 
ing his  success  to  chance  ;  we  traduce  him  by 
handing  about  tales  that  are  unfavourable  to 
his  reputation:  thus  authors  are  apt  to  dis- 
parage the  writings  of  their  rivals ;  or  a  soldier 
may  detract  from  the  skill  of  his  commander  ; 
or  he  may  traduce  him  by  relating  scandalous 
reports.  To  disparage,  detract,  and  traduce, 
can  be  applied  only  to  persons,  or  that  which 
is  personal ;  depreciate,  degrade,  and  decry,  to 
whatever  is  an  object  of  esteem  :  we  depreciate 
and  degrade,  therefore,  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons, and  decry  things.  To  depreciate,  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  strong  a  term  as  to  degrade ;  for 
the  language  which  is  employed  to  depreciate 
will  be  mild  compared  to  that  used  for  de- 
grading :  we  may  depreciate  an  object  by 
implication,  or  in  indirect  terms ;  but  harsh 
and  unseemly  epithets  are  employed  for  de- 
grading :  thus,  a  man  may  be  said  to  depreciate 
human  nature,  who  does  not  represent  it  as 
capable  of  its  true  elevation ;  he  degrades  it 
who  sinks  it  below  the  scale  of  rationality. 
We  may  depreciate  or  degrade  an  individual,  a 
language,  and  the  like ;  we  decry  measures 
and  principles  :  the  former  two  are  an  act  of 
an  individual ;  the  latter  is  properly  the  act 
of  many." 

(2)  He  thus  further  discriminates  between 
to  disparage,  to  degrade,  and  to  derogate : 
"Disparage  is  here  employed,  not  as  the  act 
of  persons,  but  of  things,  in  which  case  it  is 
allied  to  derogate,  but  retains  its  indefinite 
and  general  sense  as  before :  circumstances 
may  disparage  the  performances  of  a  writer ; 
or  they  may  derogate  from  the  honours  and 
dignities  of  an  individual :  it  would  be  a  high 
disparagement  to  an  author  to  have  it  known 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism ;  it  dero- 
gates from  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate  to  take 
part  in  popular  measures.  To  degrade  is  here, 
as  in  the  former  case,  a  much  stronger  ex- 
pression than  the  other  two  :  whatever  dis- 
parages  or  derogates  does  but  take  away  a  part 
from  the  value  ;  but  whatever  degrades  sinks 
many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  those  in 
whose  eyes  it  is  degraded:  in  this  manner 
religion  is  degraded  by  the  low  arts  of  its 
enthusiastic  professors :  whatever  may  tend 
to  the  disparagement  does  injury  to  tlie  cause 
of  truth,  whatever  derogates  from  the  dignity 
of  a  man  in  any  office  is  apt  to  degrade  the 
office  itself."  (Crabb. :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-par  a'ge,  s.    [DISPARAGE,  v.] 

1.  An  unequal  match ;  a  lowering  in  dignity 
or  estimation  resulting  from  marriage  with  an 
inferior. 

"To  match  so  high :  her  friends  with  counsel!  sage 
Disawaded  her  from  such  a  ditparage." 

Spenter:  F.  O...  IV.  viii.  50. 

2.  A  disparagement ;  a  cause  of  contempt 
or  disgrace. 

"  It  were  a  ditparage 
To  his  estate,  so  lowe  for  to  alight" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,784,  8,785. 

dis-par'  age-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  disparage; 

-able.]    Causing  disparagement  or  disgrace ; 

lowering. 

"  They  disdained  this  marriage  with  Dudley  as  alto- 
gether  ditparageablc  and  most  unworthy  of  the  bloud 
royal,  and  regal  majesty."— Cumden  .•  Elizabeth  (an. 
1663.) 

dis  par  -aged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISPARAGE,  v.] 

dis  par  age  ment  (age  as  ig),  *  dis 
perg-ment, '  dis  perge  mente.s.  [Eng. 
disparage;  -ment.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  marrying  an  heir  or  heiress 
with  one  of  inferior  rank  or  position  ;   an 
unequal  match. 

"Yon  wrongfully  do  require  Mopsa  to  so  great  a 
ditparagement  as  to  wed  her  father's  servant."— 
Hillary  Arcadia. 

•  2.  An  injury  to  position  or  reputation  by 
marriage  with  an  inferior. 

"Offering  to  his  ward  couenable  marriage  without 
dUperginmt  before  the  age  of  xxi  yeares."— Smith  : 
The  Commonwealth,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  v. 

3.  The  act  of  disparaging,  depreciating,  or 
lowering  the  reputation  of  ;  depreciation,  de- 
traction. 


4.  A  cause  of  loss  of  honour  or  reputation  ; 
a  reproach,  a  disgrace,  an  indignity. 

"  There  is  here  a  rat,  and  there  a  rent,  to  the  dif 
paragement  of  their  twd."— Bun.i/an :  Pilgrim't  Pr& 
grett,  pt.  it. 

II  It  is  followed  by  to  before  the  person  or 
thing  disparaged. 

"Without  duparayement  to  any  or  all  of  thow 
most  respectable  princes  and  grandees."— Burke :  On 
Mr.  Fox't  Salt  India  Bill. 

dis-par'-ag  er,  s.  [Eng.  disparage);  er.] 
One  who  disparages,  depreciates,  or  treat* 
with  contempt ;  one  who  brings  disgrace  01 
contempt  upon. 

"To  lessen  the  authority  of  the  ditparagertotaciin 
ture."— Boyle .-  Worket,  ii.  802. 

dis  par  ag  Ing,  pr.  par.  a.,  &  «.  [DIS- 
PARAGE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lowering  in  estima- 
tion, depreciating,  or  traducing ;  disparage 
ment. 

dis  par'-ag-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  disparaging 
•ly.\  In  a  disparaging,  depreciatory,  or  con 
temptuous  manner. 

"Why  should  he  speak  so  ditparagingly  of  man; 
books  and  much  reading  ? "—  Petert :  On  Job. 

t  dis' -par-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  disparatus,  pa. 
par.  of  disparo  =  to  put  asunder,  to  separate  . 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  paro  =  to  prepare.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Unlike,  dissimilar,  discordant. 

"  Altogether,  the  two  account*  are  quite  diiparate."— 
Leant  :  Crtd.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiL ,  pt.  L,  J  t. 

2.  Logic :    Pertaining  to   two  co-ordinate 
species  or  divisions. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.):  Things  so  unlike  that 
they  cannot  be  compared  with  each  other. 

"  Words  which  are  differing  one  from  another,  but 
not  contrary :  as,  heat  and  cold  are  contraries,  but  heal 
and  moisture  ditparata.'—Cockeram. 

*  dis-par  -cle,  v.t.    [DISPARKLE.] 

*  dls-par'-ent,  a.     [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  pareo  =  to  appear.]  Variegated  ;  variable. 

"  Nature,  so  ditparmt  in  her  creatures." 

Chapman  :  Ilunter'i  Jliad,  bk.  ii. 

*  dis-par-I'-tion,  a.     [Fr.]    A  disappearing 
or  disappearance. 

••  They  might  think  his  ditparltian  should  be  sudden 
and  insensible."— Bp.  BaU:  Contemplation!. 

dis-par'-I-ty;  ».  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  parity 
(q.v.).J 

1.  Inequality  ;  a  difference  in  degree,  eithei 
of  rank  or  excellence. 

"  The  disparity  of  yean 
Between  you  and  your  son." 

Mauingr.r :  Unnatural  Combat,  L  L 

2.  Unlikeness,  dissimilitude. 

"  A  being  without  any  dissimilitude  or  ditparity."— 
Barrow :  Sermon*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  21. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
parity  and  inequality :  The  disparity  applies  to 
two  objects  which  should  meet  or  stand  in 
coalition  with  each  other ;  the  inequality  is 
applicable  to  those  that  are  compared  with 
each  other  :  the  disparity  of  age,  situation, 
and  circumstances  is  to  be  considered  with 
regard  to  persons  entering  into  tne  matri- 
monial connexion ;  the  inequality  in  the  por- 
tion of  labour  which  is  to  be  performed  by 
two  persons,  is  a  ground  for  the  inequality  of 
their  recompense  :  there  is  a  great  inequality 
in  the  chance  of  success,  where  there  is  a  dis- 
parity of  acquirements  in  rival  candidates  :  the 
disparity  between  David  and  Goliah  was  such 
as  to  render  the  success  of  the  former  more 
strikingly  miraculous  ;  the  inequality  in  the 
conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with  a 
corresponding  inequality  in  their  happiness." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dis  park',  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  park 
(q.v.).] 

L  Lit. :  To  throw  open  as  a  park  ;  to  divest 
of  the  character  of  a  park. 

"You  have  fed  upon  my  slgnorles, 
Ditparked  my  i*rkg,  and  felled  my  forest  woods." 
Shakeip. :  Richard  11.,  ill.  L 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  throw  open. 

"The  veil  of  the  Temple  divided  of  Itself,  and  .  .  . 
ditparked  the  Sanctuary,  and  made  it  pervious  to  tb*) 
Gentile's  eye."— Op.  Taylor :  Rule  of  Contcience,  bk.  U 
ch.  iv. 

2.  To  set  at  large,  to  release  from  enclosure 
or  restraint. 

"His  free  muse  threw  down  the  pale, 
And  did  at  once  ditpark  them  all. 

Waller :  To  Matter  Bvelyn. 


fate,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t» 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  -e;  ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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